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rVrksn<,  elated  March  20,  1975    .    _    27:? 

Juren.  Denize,  National  Secretary,  KHA/HKRO,  lVm})rokc  Scni^ir 

Ui^h  School,  Pembroke,  X.C.,  prepared  statement  of   -  ^5SS 

•  Kanun,  Robert,  president,  Oklahoma-  CnivorMty,  additional  te>ti- 

mony    -...^      .  _  .  37H 

barren,  Rusm-U  H.,  pr(»V(>st,  Fc^nnsvlvania  S(at<'  Cniversity,  technical 

description  of  ameiuhnunts,  etc,  _  _    "        .  ..  oS;5 

Lehrnmnn,  KuKcne,  State  Director,  WiM-onsin  Hoard  t>f  Yt>cation.ii, 

Technical,  and  Adult  Kdiication,  prepan'd  statement  of  yi\ 
bouphhn,  John      vice  president  provtwt,  Indiana  Vocational  Techni- 
cal Collej^e,  pi<»pared  state'uiem  t>f  „         -  .  ,  JCfi 
\b»rtin.  R(»berl  R.<  president,  Fastern  Kentucky  University,  Kicli- 
,  mend,  Ky.,  hotter  to  C'ludrman  Terkins.  dated'juiu'  17,,  197.')  113 
McCVunas,  J:unes  1)..  Dean,  Coll''j>e  (if  I*;ducatii»n,  The  Cniversity  of 

Tenne.ssce  for  The  Association  of  (*olle^e->  and  Scht)o!>  of  I'Muoation 

m  State  rniver^itie^  and  L.'uul  (Ir:mt  Colleges  and  Alliliated  Private 

Cnivei-sUics,  letter  to  Cliainmin  Ferkin^,  dated  June  (i,  197.*)..    _  -115 
MUan,  Joe  FI,,  (h'an>  Occupational  Education,  Aim^  Collet^c,  (Ircdey. 

(*olo.: 

Letter  to  (*ongrc^sinan  Arm^tron^t,  dated  March  21,  1975  .  \sys 

Letter  to  (?on^revslnan  Joluxson,  dated  February*  10,  197.")  -198 

Najarian,  .VHch'ael,  director  of  pri)^rains,  .\Iav>achu<^ctt*i  Stat<*  Hoard 
of  •Coimnnnity  Colleges  < tables)  _  _    ,  .  _      .  _  „  -HI 

Nyyuist,  Kwald  B.,  prcMdent  of  the  Cniversity  t»f  the  State  of  New 

Y(»rk  and  ('Onnnissiont'r  of  IMueatnm,  prepared  statement  of    ,mO 

Oakley,  II.  L.,  dean,  Jndistry  and  Teehnolo<jry,  Murray  State  Uni- 
versity, Murray,  Ky.,  let  (er  U\  Chairman  Ferkins  da  ted' April  1,  197.5 .  .501 

Owen,  Kenneth,  Mipermtendent  (jf  vocatioiral  cducjuion,  Olympia, 

Wa-ih.,  prepared  statenient  of    .   >    215 
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Parker,  !>.  Muiia^  l,  oUrt route-  iiiMruotor,  (  ary  Senior  High  .^rhool, 

(*arv,  N.O.,  pn*p:ire(l  >(a(rnu;iU  of  _    701 

Parker,  Willis  M.,  indiKtrial  :m(i  trclunoal  rducatmii  fac-uUy,  >'nrth 
Can»UnaStato  rni\  rr-il^ ,  Ual('ii;h, 

Prepared  ^tiUemeiU  of  _   -  .  •  704 

Information  re(jue<led  i>f-  —    -    ' 

Pierce.  William  F.,  di-puly  comuii^^ioner  for,Occiip:Uiohal  and  Aduli 

Ivducation:        ^  . 

LettonoChairmanPerkin^,  dateil  AprilO,  107.' „.   p^y 

**Tabul:JrSunHuary  of  Student  Qu( -^tiounaire  l)ata'\-  JiiJ.") 
Position  paper  fr<»ui  the  llhnoi<  Bu,-in<>-s  Teacher  Kilucator>  Com- 
mittee ri'gardim;  Federal  legi>hUiou  for  vocatumal  eduction, 

nteludin^  cijusumer  edueatu)n   -   ^''>^ 

Ht>wlett,  Dr.  John  D.,  vice  prc-idiMit,  acadennc  ii traits  and  re>enrch, 
Ka-teru  Kentuckv  Tnuer^itv,  A>><>eiate  of  Art^  Degree-  A\\:irded 

Uable)  ...  \      --^   

Shoemaker,  Or.  Brvl  II.,  J;?tate  director,  M^cational  education,  State  of 
Ohi«»:  '  ' 

Pr('pared  statement  tif      

**Suuuuury  on  Acctnuu  ahduy  for  Vocational  Ldugat  ion  in  Ohio'  1S2 
**Sinnmary  on  the  (ViordiuaMon  (»f  V()eati(»nal  Kdncatjon  in  Ohio       ^  ^ 

to  National  and  Local  Job  Oppi»rtuiiitie>"    .  .  173 

**Sununarv  ()n  1  )i^advantaJ;ed  Vocational  i\ducatuui  l'iogram>  in 

Ohic»'\'-.  -    ^   •.- 

Shieh,  Frauci>,  profc»or  of  economic^,  Princi*  tJeorgc'.>  Conuuunity 
r'ollejus  Larj;o,  Md.,  h-tter  i»uchj>inK  excerpt  ivvm  Congr<'>MouaI 

Ilocord  of  J»ily  IS,  I07-l_  .      

Speej^h-,  Plulip  'J'..  i>reMdeiU,  ()di>-a  (^^llege,  Odc»a,  lex.,  letter  to 

(*ongre»man  Mahon,  datWl  Pehruary  10,  ll)7:j        ,  .     -   4X7) 

Stearn-,  J:uuc>,  hxw  student  at  Cic(irgot(j\\n  Law  Center,  prepared 

>tatenjent  of  .  _  _    -  -    -  —  700 

Stnich,  John  W.,  State  dijccnw  o(  \  ideational  education,  narrl>l>urg. 

Pa.,  pri ()ared  >tatMn<'nt  of .    

Tnttl<\  I'rauci>.  State  directc)^,  (jUhduuna  Xate  Dopartuient  of 
Vocational  and  Ti-cluncal  Kducatit»n  and  pn*>ideut.  Tin-  National 
A^M'ciation  of  >tale  l)in»ct(>r>;  ^  ^ 

Mt-morandum  of  I  nder^tandiug  and  Agreemr-nt   .  -At 

l*rep  irt  d  ^tat*'men(  of         .    -  -  -    .'jJ^J 

(^ue^iinn^  submitted  to,  and  p.<S)on>o>  from-. . - .    o-jb 

RoMihuicm     ^       . -       -    **" 

Van  B«rk,  Rc»lMTta.  Wa^hinston  rri)n  M-utative.  i  he  Natic-md  Ka>ter 
Sral  S(viotv  foi  Ciipph'd  rinldnn  and  Adult>.  h'ttor  u  Chairnuu\ 

TerkinN  datrd  Mav2a,  107.-)    -  -  7/0 

Van  Trie^,  Robert  P..  a--i>tant  conuni-Mom-r,  \ ocat noml-teehmeal 
divi-ion,  departnu-ut  (»f  eihu-ation.  State  ..»f  Minue>ota,  prepared. 
>tatem»'nt  of-     .  _  .  -  —    ,  >     -  * —       -  l-«> 

Weber,  Armdd  K..  cliairman,  Xeu  J.-r-oy  AdM^or\  CV»uned  on  \  <>ca- 

tionaNCdneation.  pri'pared  statement  of  _  _  ,  M''> 

Wlnf^lmr-t,  Carl  D.,  area  dirt'etj>r,  0( ( "tpaiional  Kilucati*  n.  di-trict 

II R  Kdueatnui  Huddais;,  Rah-mh,  X.C„  prepared  >tat^  nv'nt  oi  OM 
Wdhu.  Thunnan  L,  proMdent,  bun  Toclnneal  ColU       Uun,  M*.., 
pn'pand  ^>tateni»'nt  of -  -  -     - 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1975 
II(U\sK  (IF  Ivi;i»in'>E\TA'nvKS, 

Si  iu  toiMirm:  on  KixMKNT.vur, 
Sr.(  nM>M:\%  AND  Voc.vnoxAi*  Kdi'c  ation 
OK  Tin:  CoMMrriKK  ON  EdO  ATIOX  AND  LAium. 

]]%/.shhi(/ifo)K  T>.(\ 
The  subcoiMinittoo  im»t  at        n.in!,  pursuant  to  cull,  in  room  217^), 
Kaylmrn  Ilou^c  Ollire  l^uiklinji;,  lloji.  Carl  I).  IVikins  (iliainnan 
of  tluM'onnnittoo)  presidin^x.  . 

Pn-«»nt :  RrproMMilativiv^  Perkins,  Fonl  ^fcHnK  niisholni,  Loh- 
man,  Hlonin,  liiMMilioovcr,  Simon.  Miller,  3lottl,  Hall,  Quie,  Bel!, 
Uuchauan,  JciVord.^,  ProssliM-,  and  (Jootllinu', 

Stair  memluMS  pn»sont;  John  .JiMniin<rxS  majority  C()nn5e1,  Charles 
AV.  Kadoliile,  lainority  conn.^el. 
diainnan  ]^%kkin>.  Theeonmiittoe  will  come  to  ord(M\ 
A  tjnornm  is  pnwnt. 

Today,  the  Snhconnnittee  on  Kloinentary,  Soeondury,  ami  Voca- 
tional ktln(*j:tion  is  ln*ainniut(  liearin<r^  in  the  <riMieral  area  of  voca- 
(ional,  occupational,  aiul  career  edncation.  Altlu)u<rli  our  focu,^  will 
be  on  the  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  lOOo. 
wo  ^Yili  alM)  hear  testimony  on  rehitod  acts  and  on  related  issues. 

As  cliairnran  of  this  subcommittee.  I  plan  on  conducting  the 
Ku^st  comprelicn^ivc  and  the  fairest  hearin<rs  possible  on  this  ,snbjeet. 
V\y*v\'  intcrr,ste<l  ])arty  will  he  *riven  an  opportunity  to  testify  or. 
if  that  i<  not  possible,  then  at  least  to  submit  views  for  the  record. 

My  reason  lor  empbasi/in<r  this-  point  is  that  T  myself  believe 
that  t ho  Fe(l(*ral  (lovennnent  onirht  to  double  the  fimds  it  is  spend- 
ini>r  on  vocational  education,  and  T  have  introduced  a  bill — IL1\. 
!i»    to  accomplish  that  iroal. 

Ihit  in  pur^uintj:  this  objective  T  Nvant  to  be  sure  that,  in  the 
appallimi  economic  situation  we  are  in  today,  w  arc  usin<r  the 
Federal  fumN  in  the  best  manner  ])o^sible.  AVe  nnwt  be  sure  that 
tiie  Federal  dollar  is  <xettin*r  the  most  for  its  money  as  we  seek  to 
increase  it. 

lM)r  that  icuMai  we  arc  be<rinnin^  tliese  lieariniri^  with  testimony 
(Ui  the  rec(M!t  (Jeneral  Acccnmtinii^  Oilice  rejioit  which  has  raised 
>o  n)nnv  (jnestions  .about  the  pre-^ent  ndniinistratiou  of  IVderal 
funds.  We  will  hear  today  from  OAO  representatives  on  their 
rcporl,  and  then  we  Nvill  hear  from  State  ofllcials  in  the  States  GAO 
amiited.  Ttnnorrow  nyc  \\ill  hear  testimony  fiom  the  Counni,ssioner 
u{  Kducatiou  (Ui  the  (lAO  report. 
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Om"  purpose  is  to  dclornuno  whether  improvements  need  to  be 
made  in  the  iiiniincr  Fe(l(»nil  fuiuls  are  adiniiiistered.  I  inyself  be- 
lieve that,  even  if  tlic  evidence  sliows  that  i^onio  iniprovenieuts  are 
necessary,  we  must  not  be  deterred  frorn  soekin^^  to  expand  voca- 
tional edncation  so  that  all  onr  youths  and  udults  have  the  oppor- 
tuuit vjo  receive  .<ound  job  training. 

rroxt(7f  JI.Pv.  IJ)  follows:] 

lUM.  10.  9Uh  Con?..  1st  Se-N,]  - 

.\  in  rJi  To  amend  the  VocatlonaJ  Kdiioutlou  Aot  of  lOOIJ 

lie  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameriea  in  Cofigress  assemhledj  That  this  Act  may  bo  cited  ns  the  "Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1975'*. 

.VUTIIORIZ.VTION'  OF  APPIIOMJIATIOXS  FOR  DASIC  QIl.\NTS 

Skc.  2,  Section  102(ii)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1003  is  amended 
by  striking  tlio  first  .sentence  ami  by  inserting  ^  lieu  thereof  the  followini^: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,006,0(J0,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
each  succeeding  liscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  parts  B  and  C  of  this  title.''. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVAXT.VGED 

i?EC.  3.  Section  1021(b)  at  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence 
nml  by  insertin{:  in  lion  thereof  the  following:  "There  are  also  nuthorized  to  be 
nppropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1082.  for 
the  purposes  of  section  122(u)  (4)  (A)/*. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COVXCII-  ON  VOCATIONAL  KDUC.\TI0N 

^tc.  4.  Section  104(a)  (4)  of  such  .Vet  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 

EXKitPLARY  PKOGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Skc.  5.  Section  142(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fivo"  and  in- 
scrtiiiK  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve*'. 

RESmK4NTIAL  VdCATIONAt  EDrCATlON  DEMO.NSTRATION  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  (k  (a)  Section  15U(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "lOro* 
nnd  iiLserting  in  lieu  thereof  "19S2**. 

(b)  Section  X52fa)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975*"  and 
InsertinK  in  lion  thereof  "10S2". 

(c)  Section  153(d)(2)  of  .<;ucli  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and  in- 
.soning  in  lieu  thereof  "eleven". 

CONSUMEU  AND  UOMKMAKINO  EDUC.VTION 

Sec.  7.  (n)  Section  101(a)  (1)  of  .such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975" 
and  in«:ernnK  in  Ijeu  thereof  "10S2'*. 

<h)  Section  101(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "five"  uiid  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "twelve**. 

COOrKRATlVE  ^t)CATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROORAMS 

f      Se<\  K  Section  172(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striklnj;  out  "1075'*  and  in- 
serting hi  lieu  thereof  "10S2**. 

WOUK-STUDV  PR00R.VM8  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDCCVTION  STUDENTS 

Srr.  9.  Section  isi(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "197iV*  and  In- 
serHng  in  lieu  thereof  "19S2'*. 

CURRICCtt'M  PKVEL0P>tENT  I.N  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  10.  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "1075"  and  in- 
sertluK  In  lieu  thereof  "10S2'*. 
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Cliiiiiinan  rKi:KiN>.  Om-  lirst  witiioss  is  from  the  General  Accouut- 
injrOlluv.  .Mr.  Chcgory  J.  Ahurt.  Director,  Msinpower  and  Welfare 
I)ivi^ion.  IMoaso  id'eutify  yourself  and  your  assiociiitos,  JSli:  Ahart. 

STATEMENT  OP  GREGORY  J.  AHART,  DIRECTOR,  MANPOWER  AND 
WELPARE  DIVISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OPPICE; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MORTON  E.  HENIG  AND  HAROLD  L.  STUGART, 
ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS,  MANPOW33R  AND  WELPARE  DIVISION; 
AN3I  DR.  ROSEMARY  G.  MYIECRAINE,  AUDIT  MANAGER,  MAN- 
POWER AND  WELFARE  DIVISION 

Mr.  AifART.  Thank  you,  l^h\  Chairman. 

ilv  name  is  Gregory  Ahart,  Director  of  the  ]\[anpowor  and  Wel- 
fare' Division  of  GAO.  On  mv  immediate  rijrht  is  ^Mr.  ^forton 
'I-renig,  Ai^sociate  Director  of  that  Division,  Mr.  Harold  Stuiiart, 
al^^o  Associate  Director,  and  on  luv  left  is  Kosemary  iEylccrainej  an 
Audit  .\ranajrer  \vithiu  the  Manpo\Yer  and  Welfare  Division. 
.  (Mminnan^PKinaNS.  All  right,  we  are  most  interested  in  your 
t(»j?tiniony.  (ru  ri.uht  ahead. 

M\\  AiiAKT.  Thanlv  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  ph^a.^ed  to'  have  this  opportunity  to  conunent  on  iaiple- 
mentation  of  the  \'orational  Education  Act.  The  results  of  our 
(^valuation  of  this  pro^rram  are  contained  in  our  report  to  the  Con- 
<rress  entitled,  *-Wluit.Js  the  Kolo  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Voca- 
tional Kducationr'  1  V  1  £ 

Wo  have  a  prepared  statement  which  covei^s  the  hi<rhl»?rhts  of 
otir  report.  In  tlie  interest  of  time,  I  Avoulcl  lifce  to  summarise  the 
i^tateiuent,  and  offer  the  full  statement  and  the  re])ort  for  the  record. 

[The  documents  referred  to  follow:] 


rRKi»AiiED  Statement  of  Grkgohy  J.  AHart.  Diukctok,  ^IAN^o^YKR  and  ^\'ELr.\UE 

DlVl.^ION,  U.S.  GKXEUAL  ACCOV.VTINO  orncK 

Mr.  Chairman  nart  Members  of  the  Subcomnihtce :  ^Ve  are  pleased  to  have  this 
opportuaitv  to  comment  on  Implementation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  rQFXxMs  of  our  evaluation  of  this  proprram  are  Oontalaed  In  our  report  to  tlie 
("ongress  entitled  **Wlmt  Is  the  Uoie  of  Fctlernl  A^lstance  for  Vocational  Edn> 
cation r*  dated  December  31.  1974).  In  the  interests  of  time.  I 

wish  to  present  hlph-llghts  of  our  report  and  offer  the  full  report  for  the  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  Is  to  Insure  that,  ultimately, 
"persons  of  all  ajres  In  all  communities  ♦  •  *  will  hjive  ready  access  to  vocational 
training  or  retmlnlnc  which  is  of  hlf:h  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  tlie  light  of 
notual  or  nntlclpa*ed  opportunities  for  gainful  en^ployment,  and  which  is  suited 
'  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  henent  from  such  trnlnlag."  This  pro> 
irram.  aathorixed  in  10C3  and  amended  in  IOCkS.  is  admlnisterod  by  the  Office  of 
Kducation  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

l'*ederaJ  fuads  totaling  about  $3  billion  have  hcen  spent  in  the  last  decade  for 
lMoj;rnni<  uudor  this  act.  beginning  with  .$55  million  in  fiscal  year  10<M  and  risim: 
to  $4.S2  million  in  Hscal  year  1973:  X»art  B  of  the  aet.  which  accounts  for  SO 
percent  of  total  program  expenditures,  authorizes  grants  to  States  that  they  can 
use  to  provide  vocational  education  for  perspns  of  |dgh  school  age  and  above. 
Oar  review  focused  prinmrily  oh  programs  supported  under  part  B. 

To  evaluate  the  vocational  education  program  as  it  relates -to  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  we  reviewed  Impllmentatlon  of  the  program  at  national,  re* 
ulonal.  State,  and  local  levels.  In  the  context  of  our  national  survey  we  con- 
centrated our  detailed  review  on  programs  in  seven  States— California,  Kon- 
tuckv,  Minnesota,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington— which  together 
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sptMit  $HC  million  U\  tlscnl  year  1073,  or  30  percent  of  tho  total  $1S2  million  of 
all  Kcderal  f«iuls  si>ent  for  the  program  that  year. 
Our  study  ^dnglit  answers  to  tho  following  questions : 

1.  What  role  docs  the  Federal  dollar  play? 

2.  How  is  vocational  edncatio  i  planned? 

3.  How  are  Federal  vocatlonri  funds  distrihuted? 

4.  How  are  training  resource,  used? 

5.  Is  tvaining  related  to  emp.oyment? 


The  act*8  i^tnted  purpose  and  the  particular  assurances  it  reauires  indicate 
that  the  Gongross  intended  Federal  dollars  to  ho  used  to:  Eneourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  increase  their  funding;  n\QH  changing  national  needs  for 
skilled  manpower:  Increase  enrollments  in  vocr  onal  programs:  and  provide 
more  training  options  for  individuals— particularly  parsons  with  special  needs. 

However,  the  act  also  permits  States  to  use  Federal  funds  to  maintain  exist- 
ing vocational  programs. 

Oflice  of  Kdueation  statistics  show  that  in  the  doeade  since  enactment  of  the 
act.  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  education  hus  increased,  the  nnnihor 
of  persons  enrolled  in  V(»oatlonal  education  ha.s  grown,  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  tho  disadvantaged  and  handicniiped  have  hoon  expanded.  OITiee  of 
Kdueation  officials,  State  directors  of  vocational  education,  and  tho  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edacation  tohl  GAO  they  attrihute  this  progress 
in  large  part  to  Federal  assistance  provided  under  the  act. 

Based  on  our  review,  however,  it  appears  that  Federal  funds  have  not  nee 
ossarily  heen  used  primarily  to  initiate  new  program  options  and  extend  oppor- 
tunities. Imt  la  many  instances  have  heen  used  to  maintain  existing  aetivitles 
year  after  year. 

Although  In  most  States  u'e  visited  the  major  portion  of  Federal  assistance 
was  directed  to  the  local  K*vel.  large  anionnts  of  Federal  funds  had  heen  re- 
tained at  the  State  level.  Much  of  the  money  retained  at  the  State  level  was 
used  to  support  administrative  type  activities. 

For  example,  as  much  as  porceut  of  part  B  funds  had  heen  retained  at  the 
State  level  rather  than  heing  distrihuted  for  direct  support  of  voentlonal  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

In  contrast  to  legislative  jirovlsions  for  other  Federal  education  programs, 
which  generally  limit  tho  amount  which  can  he  u.sed  hy  the  State  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  to  5  percent  or  less,  this  not  does  not  stipulate  any  snoli  lind- 
ration.  Data  roi)orted  by  the  Ofilce  of  Education  indicate  that  nationwide  $(>3 
ndlliou.  or  IC  percent  of  Federal  funds,  were  spent  in  fiscal  year  1073  for  ad- 
ndnistrative  type, activities,  OK  reimrts  do  not  show  whether  the^o  expenditures 
were  made  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  local  level  So  that  more  Federal  funds 
can  be  made  avallahle  for  direct  services  to  program  particli)ant8  at  the  local 
level,  wc  recommended  !n  our  report  that  the  Conpresa  consider  setting  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  he  retained  at  the  State  level,  as  pro- 
vided in  other  Federal  education  legislation. 

Althoncjh  State  and  local  governments  Imve  increased  their  funding  for  voca- 
tional programs,  maintaining  a  nationwide  average  slnee  1970  of  about  live  dol- 
lars forovery  Federal  dollar,  in  17  States  the  ratio  of  State  aud  local  support 
to  Federal  support  declined  between  fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal  year  1073.  ac- 
cording  to  Ofiiee  of  Education  statistic^. 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  made  available  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  persons  with  special  needs  have  not  been  given 
i\<  high  a  priority  with  State  aud  local  support  as  with  Federal  support.  Ofilce 
of  Education  statistics  show  that  the  nationwide-  ratio  of  State  and  local  fund- 
insr  to  Federal  funding  for  all  part  B  programs?  In  fiscal  yelfr  1073  was  J.I.O.'i  to 
SI. 00.  Yet  the  ratio  for  programs  servint:  the  disadvantaged  was  only  $2.10  to 
$1.00  and  for  the  handicapped  only  $1,10  to  $1.00.  According  to  Ofiice  of  Edu- 
cation statistics: 

In  fiscal  year  1073,  23  States  spent  fewer  State  and  local  dollors  for  every 
Federal  dollar  for  the  disadvantaged  than  they  had  in  fiscal  year  1070:  for  the 
handicapped  this  happened  In  10  States. 

Some  States,  over  a  three-year  period,  have  spent  no  State  or  local  funds  for 
the  disadvantaged  or  handicapped. 

Tn  some  States.  State  and  local  funding  has  been  withdrawn  as  Federal  fund- 
ing has  im-reased.  For  example,  ono  State**  ratio  of  State  and  lm\al  funds  to 
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Foaorni  funds  tor  part  H  handieappod  programs  di?cliat»d  from  $3.30  in  fiseal 
year  1070  to  $.34  in  llseal  year  lUT:?.  ,    , , 

Wo  recommended  tlmt,  If  tlie  Congress  lielievcs  tl>.c.sc  two  groups  sliouid  ro- 
cclve  prior'itv  attention  in  tlie  utiiization  of  Fcdi'rol  funds,  It  slionld  consuier 
adopting  one' or  several  options  witli  regard  to  providing  programs  and  services 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  Imndicapped.  ^>  ^  ,       .  , 

Altlumuh  participation  in  voeatltmai  programs  has  j:rown  in  fht<  iast  deoa(ie. 
Inctcascd  funding  ims  not.  nei'ej;sariiy  resnitod  in  proportionately  increased  eu- 
roUment.  Ollice  of  Education  statistics  siiow  the  following  : 

The  munb^r  of  students  enrolled  1ms  increased  1G3  percent,  from  4,0  nniiion 
in  tisonl  vear  HUM  to  12.1  miiiion  in  llseal  year  1073.  During  the  same  period, 
total  Federal  vocational  expenditures  rose  770  percent,  or  532  percent  in  19(il 
dollars.  ,  ,       ^  ,  . 

The  relationship  i>otween  expenditure  and  enrollment  growth  has  varied  among 
Stntos,  For  instance,  in  one  State  we  visited  tiie  Kederai  expeuditure  increased 
I.ISS  percent  between  li.«oai  years  lUdl  and  1073.  or  8l»0  percent  in  lUCl  doitfirs. 
Rnrollment  iuereased  01  percent  during  tlds  same  period. 

The  proportion  of  disadvantaged  and  imndicapped  enrollment  declined  rela- 
tive to  total  enrollment  froni  liscai  year  1071  to  liscai  year  1973.  Puring  tiie 
same  period  the  Federal  portion  of  expenditures  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped increased  relative  to  total  expenditure  growth. 

We  did  not  do  a  conipreheusive  analysis  to  determine  the  reasons  for  tiie 
disparity  between  funding  increa.ses  and  cnroiiiuent  growth.  Factors  cited  by 
Slate  directors  of  vo«  ationni  education  as  contriimting  to  the  disparity  included 
Increased  program  costs  and  use  of  new  funds  to  improve  program  (piaiity, 
which  would  not  necessarily  result  in  increased  enrollments. 

With  regard  to  the  Ollice  of  Education's  implementatimi  of  tiu>  program.  Oflice 
of  Kdueation  otlicials*  told  us  there  is  little  analysis  of  the  way  .States  use 
Federal  funds,  and  that  tho  OfRce  of  Kdueation  does  not  know  what  the  impact 
of  Federal  vocational  funding  actuniiy  hasiteen. 

The  OiWvv  of  I'Mu<*ati<ui  ims  not  deterndncd  what  Ntnitoirics  wnnid  produce  tiu* 
desired  result  of  /umxind/.ing  effectiveness  of  Ffderai  funds,  and  lacking  this 
information  cannot  provide  udecpiate  guidance  to  States.  We  concluded  that, 
since  the  Oih^e  of  Kdueation  has  not  iuMd  States  acconntahio  for  performance 
again<t  criteria  whicli  emphasize  tlie  role  of  Federal  funds  as  detincd  in  tiie 
legislation,  the  Oflice  of  Kdueation  cannot  insure  timt  the  intent  of  Congress  will 
be  met  as  to  where  and  liow  funds  should  be  targeted. 

The  heavy  emphasKs  wldcii  States  have  placed  on  maintaining  existing  pro* 
cmius  has  hindered  developing  new  initiatives  winch  we  believe  the  Congress 
also  Intended,  jiitiiongh  Olhce  of  Education  oinciais  and  State  direetors  of  voca- 
tlonal  education  have  stressed  that  maintenance  of  inigoing  progrnnis  is  an  ac- 
ceptable use  of  Federal  funds.  We  recommended  that  the  Congress  consider  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  l>o  used  to  nudutain  existing  activities. 
h\  requiring  that  Federal  fuud^  be  usi-d  priumrily  to  dovch»p  and  improve  i)ro- 
gram*^  and  extend  vocational  opportnftities.  / 

Our  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  addressed  the  Department's 
roh'  in  providing  leadership  conee ruing  the  u^e  of  Federal  funds  to  insure  tiuU 
«-vo  the  r"»'»ytle  rule  iuti»niled  by  Cnuunss^.  iUCW  only  partially  ccui- 
eurVed  with  thK  n«e"i»mmei.^V**'*»%,  suu.ug  that  it  dlsjurrcod  with  our  iuterprc- 
talbm  «»f  tlH'  purpiM'  of  the  law. 

»\  U<»\V  IS  VoeN  rmNAI.  M»l  r\TIO\   I'l  \X\M»'' 

Aehievcment  of  the  aetV  obJi^etiVes  depend^,  to  a  iargi'  <'Xleut,  on  sy-s-tenrntie, 
eiM.rdinated.  ami  compreheu»^i\e  phundug  at  nation. d.  State,  and  local  levels  for 
the  delivery  of  voeaili»iml  ednc.tticui.  l'rovl^ions  of  tin*  Kiiucatlou  .Vnu»uduu»nts  of 
1072  (l*uldl(  Law  0:i  :JlS)  rein-rated  con^re,s^i(»nai  ejMUHM'n  timt  Federal  funds 
act  us  leverage  io  bring  nlumt  sueli  planuiuj:.  Our  revfew  iudimted  that : 

Plans  at  State  and  i(ieai  levels  are  prepared  priumrily  to  comply  with  Kederai 
renuirements.  and  are  not  used  to  provide  direction  to  proj;rams  or  to  measure 
pnv^rnm  impact.  State  repri'seutntivcs  sahi  the  Slate  plan  fiU'nmt  aud  data 
required  l»y  the  Olliee  c»f  Kdueation  d(»  not  coustitut^(nu  effective  to<d  for  uuid- 
Inn  perfcirnnuieo.  In  some*  instnn<*<»s  States  have  ii?y,itut«»d  another  planning 
^VsJ^'Ui  iu'cause  they  belleVe  the  data  required  i»y  the  Oliieo  of  Kduc»ation  pro- 
vides an  Inadeqn.'ite  mecduudsm  for  aehb'ving  co!ntu'eheu>lve.  coordinated 
planning. 
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«  NoHls  of  potouUal  stiKh-sits  and  r<inumiiiiti<vs  sowed  hy  vocational  odiiration 
uro  not  asi?ostu>(I  on  a  sy.stcnmtie,  on^olnjc  ha>>is.  Stat(»  plans  are  (IovoIoihmI 
aronud  the  amount  oi'  fnnds  expectod  to  be  available,  rather  than  on  tbe  basis 
of  relative  needs. 

Orwuiiwitional  patterns  at  all  levels— national.  State,  loeal---(lift'nse  respon- 
sibility for  voeationnl  edueatiou  and  re.sult  in  nneoordinated  and  isolated 
planniiii;. 

'WitUin  IIKW  re^ponsi^Sl^ty  for  administerini:  projjrams  relatMl  lo  oempa- 
tional  trainiaj:  is  organizationally  fraf:nuMit<»d.  Kven  thoiu:h  fbe  Kdueation 
Amendments  of  1J)72  attempted  to  address  liUs  problem.  miniin;vl  eoordiniition 
and  even  less  eooperativo  (effort  is  apparent. 

At  State  and  loeal  levels  divisl(m  of  resixmsibility  for  vocational  training 
lufve  i>onnitted  both  .secondary  and  postseeoncbuy  sectors  to  plan  and  operate 
Independently,  with  the  cummiinity  eollcKc  sector  usuallv  provicJng  onlv  niininml 
input  to  the  State  plan  Mibniittod  to  the  OlMce  of  Kdjfcation. 

There  also  has  been  little  conummication  wiih  other  Keder;  1  a^'cneics  ;>rovi<l- 
inu  services  related  to  vocational  trainiuK  t(v  Insure  flmt  erueatSou  and  nian- 
powolr  elTorts  will  be  syncluj{ui>i(»d  for  stu(b»nt.<  at  all  levels. 

State  and  Uyal  jrdvisory '^otuicils  often  imvo  had  limited  Mupaet  on  assurin;; 
that  vocari(uUil  proKrams  \Vjll  mecit  current  and  anticipate  I  manpower  needs. 
Atthonjjb  State. ad visciry  conijclls  aVe  respcaisible  uader  the  act  for  advijJinj;  uu 
development  and  adadnistrati^m  of  the  State  plan,  in  most  States  thev  had  not 
bi'eii  Inte^'i-ated  .into  tbe  pbmiiin;;  process.  IhM'ause  of  conmitteo  inadcduacies^ 
at  thv  local  level,  employ(»r  needs  have  not  udce.^sarily  rece  ved  consideration  in 
^deeisSoninakln;:  about  vocational  education.  In  several  iurtances,  however,  we 
observed  that  h>oal  advis(u-y  conunittees  ^verc  \he-  Uev  to  the  success  oC  voca- 
tional projcrams, 

l>aia  that  would  bo  lu  lpful  In  nlanuih;:  is  unavailable,  inadequate,  or  unused, 
Kven  when  data  has  bcpu  collectiMl  and  coinpiledi  It  soncrally  is  not  used  at  the 
national,  regional,  Stut(\  <»r  iQtal  lev(d  for  o\  ahiatinj,'  or  improving:  vocatUuml 
propcrains.         »  *  '      ,  , 

AVe  concluded  that  plauninu'  of  Yoeatif)iial  prn^raius  should  he  improved  at 
national.  State,  and  local  levels  .so  that  vocational  education  can  bo  provided  in 
a  manner  that  best  seives  student  and  c<uuniunlty-needs.  Creator  attention  to 
systematic,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive,  plaimiu?:  w<»uld  bettor  insure  that 
program  funds  are  u.sod  most  ctTcctlvoly. 

M'e  made  several  reconunoudations  to  tjio  Secretary  of  IIKW.  which,  if'  iniplo- 
mented.  should  Improve  tin*  plannin?:  of  vocational  programs. 

AVe  reconunondo^l  that  the  Conjiross  consider  retpiiriuf:  States  to  use  a  portion 
of  whatever  Federal  fnnds  are  .retained  at  tho  State  level  to  iujpi  ovo  tlie  plan- 
nhiK  nroecss.  AVo  also  re(*onunondod  that  the  0(mj:ross  ooasldor  reqninuK  tho 
Sec  retaries  of  IIKW  and  tho  Dopartmout  of  Labor  to  establish  a  prooess  for 
plAunin;;  which  would  relate  vocational  education  to  Iho  State  Postsocoudarv 
(Vnnulssions  authoriscod  by  the  Kdncatiou  Aiuctndincnt.^  of  1072  and  tho  Ctnu- 
preheiuslve  Kmploymout  and  TiaialniL;  Act  <»f  lOT.S, 

n./iiow  AUK  FKDKn.xr,  vooATioN.VL  i:nr(  .\Tmx  nvxns  pisTuinuTEn? 

Tho  act  reijuiros  that  States  adhere  to  speoltie  oritorla  in  distrlbutlnj:  part  i\ 
fnnds  to  Insure  that  tho  most  pro.ssinj;  noi^ds  for  vocalional  education  will  i)o 
jjddrc^scd  within  respeotlvo  States.  These  'Titeria  are:  (1)  umupowor  needs  and 
jo))  opportunities,  difforoncos  in  vocational  (^Incation  needs  as  annm;:  popn 
lafion  Slumps.  ^H)  relative  ability  of  loeal  connnuniti<*s  to  i^rovide  resources,  and 
(*n  relative  cost  of  projrrams,  .  '  - 

The  Ofllce  of  Kdueatiou  has  not  provided  State.*^  adequate  Kuidance  ooncorninjr 
procedures  for  distributin;:  funds.  For  evamplo.  the  jOniee  of  Kdneailon  has  not 
provided  jrnidnnce  with  respect  to  the  relative  iniportanee'of  the  act's  criteria. 
Tt  has  teudiMl  to  accept  statements  i^f  assurance  in  Sfate  plans  that  States  will 
distribute  funds  aeeordinjr  to  tJiese  (Miterla.  and  lias  not  routinely  monitored 
State  distribution  practices.  As  a  result.  Federal  funds  have  been  distributed* 
bv  States  In  n  variety  of  ways,  nmny  of  which  do  not  necessarily  rcsnlj  In  the 
funds  belnj;  t:nwted  to  areas-  of  hfchest  need  or  to  areas  maxinilxJn^  profrrani 
linnaet.  Sonje  major  jiraeticcs  n'^*"d"in  the  Stajos  we  visited- were:  - 

^raUln^j'funds  available  to  all  local  edueatiou  a;,'ouoles  within  the  State,  rather 
than  cuncontratinir  fijnds  In  selected  areas  with  high  needs. 

^Ia1;lnij  funds  available  to  local  education  ajcencles  without  adefpiately  Iden- 
tlfyfnjT  tbe  need  in  r(dati<m  to  the  needs  In  other  area.<. 


MaKiti^  I'uinN  n\;nl.il)i<»  without  coiisidcriuj^  nhility  oi  loral  ('(luoation  a^e^i- 
des  to  provuU*  their  ow'u  ! (-son rco. 

Wo  coiieliuled  that  in  imuy  instaiucs  adiHiuato  cnnviiicralioiv- ha>  not  been 
j?ivcn  to  tliu  law'ij  critt-ria  I'or  fund  disirilintioM,  and  the  provi-diuf.s  by  whwh 
Statos  Imvu'dbtributod  1-\hUtiiI  |«n  t  U  funds  louUl  be  inii)io\ed  to  better  insuie 
thai  lhe>e  t'umls  actually  are  tawtfd  to  areas  of  hi^Mie.st  need. 

\V(»  made  reeonnnendations  to  llie  .Secre:ary  ot  UKW  whieli.  if  nuid^'Uiented, 
.should  uniu-ovo  tarjjetiui;  of  lunds  to  M»e»'t  nreds  iTelhied  in  llie  avt. 
s 

I.  HOW  AKK  'nfAI.MXG  liKhOt  KCKt?  ISKU? 

^  To  resimud  ell'eetively  to  the  .^teacldy  ineieasinjc  need  for  vocational  trainuij;, 
as  emiMoaud  by  the  aei,  uia.\uuuni  nnisideratiou  uuist  he  jjiven  to  tlie  use  of  all 
available  traiulni;  resources  in  tlie  conuuunity.  Althoujrli  we  obsi'rvod  several 
iiiMaucTS  in  which  local  olUcials  IkuI  e.\i)auded  the  range  of  vocational  olTerinjjs 
by  u.siny;  a  variety  of  conuuunity -based  facdities,  in  the  Slates  we  visired  voca- 
tional education  aut!ioritiei>  often  had  not  made  full  use  of  exihtiu;:  lesourees. 
We  weie  told  that  connuuuity  eolleiL;e.s,  In  particular,  were  not  ftdly  used  and 
that  there  were  opporHuuties  for  ineu'a>ed  trainiuK-  lM-e(|Uenlly,  scho(d  oHicials 
at  the  local  level  had  not  explored  i)ossd)ilities  of  usint;  either  other  public 
M'liool  facilities,  federally  funded  manpower  sliills  centers,  udUtary  installa- 
tious.  proprietary  schools,  or  eaiployor  sites  to  expand  or  stix'u^tlieu  vocational 
prograni  offerings.  t?everal  factoi-s  iiecouuted  for  uiideru>e  or  uonusc: 

In  planning  programs  school  oflieials  l're(|nently  have  considered  only  those 
faeilities  under  their  own  direel  control,  in  uio.st  conuuuuitSes  we  visited,  cojK 
sideration  was  only  given  to  the  faeilitiojs  within  a  singlo  school — whether  ^t  was 
a  hi«b  M'hool,  conuuunity  eolleue.  or  vooationaNtecluueal  school, 

Trainimc  resources  have  not  heeu  inventoried  t\)  delenuinc  what  wan  avail- 
able. Most  Stales  and  eonun unities  we  visited  did  u(Jt  Jiave  n  process  for  iden- 
tifying potea»'al  resources  for  training — facilities,  eiiuipinent,  inslructors.  sup- 
plies and  nuuerial.'<, 

C*osts  of  training  havt*not  been  adecpiateiy  determined  so  that  the  tu(»st  cost- 
effective  choice  could  bC'  made  amomi  alternative  trainiut;  strategies  and  deliv- 
ery systems.  "  / 

Delivery  of  training  has  been  n^lrictcd  to  traditional  course*,  tinuCand  fa- 
cility usago  patterns. 

Transport  at  i<>(«  often  has  not  Ikhmi  provided  as  a  means  of  linhuig  «studeut.< 
with  tralnin;;  available  in  a  vnriety  of  facilities. 

CNuistrnctiou  of  new  selK>  facilities  has  been  favored,  and  nllocatiou  of 
Federal  £{\\nU  for  coustructiou  has  not  necossarily  been  co;ifSngeiU.  upcui  need 
factors  or  upon  inaxiuuuu  use  of  existing  comuumity  facilities — public  or 
privute.  '  . 

In  one  conim unity  we  visited,  howev(M\  se*condary  schools  ami  eounuunily 
coUeses  wore  using,  a  variety  of  (Mjnnnunity-r>ased  resources:  facilitated  by  thV 
provision  of  transportJitiou  to  carry  students  between  schools  and  other  trainiu;; 
Ineatioas.This  utilization  strateuy  is  described  in  our'report,  Urietly: 

nij:b  school  .students  were  ahle  to  rec^dve  traiinug  at  conuuunily  ccdieges  in 
tocUuicaU areas  not  available  at  the  high  school  level,  as  a  result  of  the  State's 
provision  for  concurrent  enrollment. 

Sf4-oudary  schools  and  con^numlty  colleges  both  were  us'iug  udlitnry  facilities 
and  payln^r  military  instructors  on  an  houiiy  basis  as  a  way  (»f  oxpanding 
vucationabtechnical  options  for  stiulentN.  At  the  same  tiuu>,  eouinnmity  colleges 
reciprocated  by  providing  instruction  for  nuUtary  iy»rsounel  in  specialized  lields 
not  avaiahle  at  udlitnry  Installation^.  The  advantages  of  this  ridationshlp  were 
expressed  by  the  coordinator  of  oni»  connnunity  college's  hioinedieal  technology 
pniKrani.  Panipbrasing  .slightly;  he  said: 

**It  will  uu'au  a  sii;nillcant  saviujj  of  tax  doUars  because  the  clinical  racilities 
and  chissroonw  will  he  used  by  both  the  2^'avy  and  the  College  a"nd  will  not  have 
to  bo  dnpHcated  by  either.  It  would  not  be  tinan dally  feasible  for  any  eonununity 
coUe;;e  in  the  nation  to  duplicate  I'aciHties  and  evpertise  provided  by  the  Xavy 
under  this  agreement.""  ,  .  ' 

Kinployer  sites  had  become  part  of  the  V(>cational  draining  network,  Tor  in- 
shincc; 

Air  transportation  progra inn  offend  by  the  local  school  district  were  con- 
ducted at  two  do7.eu  separate  facilities,  including  air  freight  oflices.  the  Federal 
Aviat\on  Aduduist ration  Tower,  tlu*  weather  burean,  car  rental  otijces.  national 
airlines,  private  (lying  servie(M'<nui)anios.  and  a  convention  and  visitors  bureau. 
Instruction  in  health  occupations  took  place  at  more  than  20  different  hospitals. 
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A  major' shopping  (Tiitor  MM'V*'(Ua>?  im  extended  campus  of  the  sehool  dihtriot 
to  provide  a  laboratory  for  hi«h  m'IhjoI  students  onroUed  in  tlie  applied  market- 
\iv^  oceniKitions  proj:nna.- Seventeen  stores  partielpated,  and  classroom  study 
related  to  students'  traiuiujj  in  tlio  s.tores  took  plaee  on  the  shopping  center 
proiuises. 

The  ooninnmity  college  distriet  used  a  variety  of  publie  and  private  facilities 
for  a  range  of  ccanses,  inehuliuK  a  tilt  rat  ion  plant,  several  banl;^^^  tlie  »state 
Deparlment  of  TMmsp(»rtatUMi,  an  anfo  l>ody..shop,  n  ^dk  screca  eon»pan\,  ihe 
ertiinty  aduunistration  hniUha^'.  a  post  othce,  Vn  msUrauee  company,  and  larjje 
'sum!  snndl  u'nnmfactnrers.  / 

We  believe  that  delivery  of  vocational  ed^u'ation  could  be  improved  if  the 
available  training  resources  in  the  area  to  he  ^served  were  more  fully  taken  into 
acTouut  in  the  plauninj,'  process.  .We  cuueluded  that  public  education  agencies 
should  explore  potential  sharing  of  other  resources  in  the  eonnuuuity — parfieu- 
larly  employer  sites— and  take  steps  to  uwxiiuizo  the  utili/.j|tiou  of  their  own 
faeilitle.<.  We  alsr>  believe  that  exiMuuled  vocational  opport^rlties  and  strength' 
eiuyl  projrram  offerings  would  re.^ult  if  OK  and  States  piwided  leadership  in 
forging  partnerships  for  using  all  resources,  iuelndiug  those  uut^>ide  the  tradi- 
tional vocational  education  pattern.  Inii)roved  use  of  available  training  resources 
would  coptribdtc  to  a.ssuriug  that :  The  aation's  need  for  skilled  manpower  wouhl 
he  nuU:  More  persons  who  need  training  would  be  able  to  participate;  Mcne 
types  of  training  options  would  bo  available;  l)ui>licati(ui  and  j;«PB  in  the  tyi)es 
of  irahiiag  offered  would  J)e  avoided;  and  Traiaing  would  >uot  be  more  costly 
than  it  should  be. 

Our  recoiunuMidatlous  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  if  inudemented,  should  lead 
to  iuiproved  delivery  of  vwational  echication.  Our  reconuueudations  to  the 
Congress  address  the  potential  for  better  utiliidng  existing  traifiing  resources. 
Spcjcillcally,  we  reconnnend  that,  to,  expand  vocational  offeriuj;s  and  strengthen 
programs,  'the  Congress  consider  establishing  a  set- aside  requireuieut  for  co- 
operative arrangements  between  public  training  facilities  or  uonpublie  training 
resources. 

Also,  because  about  10  i^ercent  of  Federal  funds  have  been  spent  on  construc- 
tion, and  this  exi^enditnre  is  not  necessarily  eontlugent  ui)ou  need  for  facilitie.^, 
we  reeonuuend  that  Congress  consider  establishing,  as  a  legislative  policy*  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  be  useil  for  construction  exeei)t  in  in,stances  in  which 
►there  Is  ade(|uate  justilicatiou  that  additional  faciliticij  are  needed  after  thor;mj:h 
consideration  of  alternatives, 

^  *  IS  TItAlMNG  HKLATKD  TO  HMri.OYMKXT ?  4^ 

Altlnuigb  the  net  requires  that  vocational  training  or  retraining  be  realistic 
in  the  lijiht  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  jjainful  euudoynniet.  this 
factor  Jiencrally  has  not  been  ade(piately  considered  in  idauulng  for,  and  eval- 
uating voeutloind  edncationM>rogfanjs.  As  a  result,  there  Is  little  assurance  that 
changing  manpower  needs  are  being  addressed  In  .secondary  and  postsecondary 
occupational  programs  supported  by  Federal  funds.^Many  students  an*  enndled 
in  traditional  courses  anil  are  not  always  able  to  obtain  enu>loynjeut  In  fields 
iVir  which  they  are  trained.  Data  reimrted  by  the  Olbce  of  Education  for  llscal 
year  11)72  iiulicated  that  about  oue-third  of  those  who  completed  .secondary 
programs  and  three-tiftbs  of  tliose  who  completed  postsiHJondary  proj;rau»s  and 
were  nvailahle  for  Jfnlbtiuu*  work  were  emidoyed  in  Uelds  related  to  their  train- 
hig,  A  nuudicr  of  factors  have  llndted  the  relevancy  of  vocational  iirograms: 

Labor  market  needs  have  been  neither  fully  nor  realistically  assessed.  Voca- 
tional educations  at  both  State  and  local  levels,  have  not  given  adequafe  consid- 
craUon  to  labor  market  factors,  and  thei-e  \^  no  n.ssnrance  that  the  training 
provided  corresponds  with  nmnpower  needs:  .  '  ^ 

All  Sta'tos  we  visited  had  an  Ofllce  of  Education -aiqirovrd  State  i)lau  which 
lucluded  at  least  some  labor  ileniaud  and  supply  projoetions.  J>tate  education 
'  olUclals  told  up  that  available  projections  of  labor  deumnd  aud  supply  wei'e  un- 
reliable and  were  included  in  the  State  plans  oidy  to  coniply  with  Otllce  of  Kdu- 
catiou  recpdrements.  'Phe  State  idau  therefore  was  not  cousider^jd  a  valid  a.ssess^ 
meat  of  nmnpower  needs. 

Vocnthuml  ollh'ials  fre(pUMdly  told  n?<  that  as  long  as  students  got  jobs,  there 
was  a  need  for  a  program.  Vet,  these  sanu'  ofticials  agreed  there  waf?  Ina^lequatc  > 
followup  about  whether  students  actually  got  Jobs  and  little  iufornmtlon  as 
to  the  adecpmey  of  the  traluinK  for  iiotential  employnient.  As  a  consequence. 
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M'ltouli?  lacked  assurjuuv  that  Ihej;  were  n(»t  contributing  to  ovei-'i^ni)i)ly  in 
Muiii*  uecnimtional  aroa«  and  undcr-.sui>x>ly  in  utlior.s. 

Work  experience  often  has  not  been  an  inte^jml  component  of  tlje  vocational 
rnrricuUmi.  Most  sciiooKs  were  not  operated  on  tlie  philosophy  that  .students 
often  were  only  exposed  to  sinndatod  situations  and  performed  theorotical 
exercises.  •  ^ 

One  institution  avc  vi.sijed.  however,  which  enrolled  over  4.5U0  students  m 
^i*a»(d  >ear  1U7l:-i.'».  liad  de\eUiped  workuij:  parther*»lnps  \\\{\\  local  eaiplt>>er> 
and  unioiiN  to  ])ro\ide  realistic  uork  experience  for  all  students.  This  work 
oKperienc**  was  conducted  thronj;h  local  cnu>b)yers  olf  campus  or  throuj;h  the 
.scu(»oI"<  orfianixed  hu.^iuesse^?.  School  oHieials  said  that  the  most  rewarding; 
beiielit  of  coopora^Ive  training  was  that  students  learned  occupJUional  skills 
under  actual  cor.dili()n»«  of  employ au'ut.  The  liseal  j;ual  of  the  proj;ram  operated 
throu;?h  the  schools'  busvue.sses  was  to  cl»i,U'?o  the  cost  of  the  course  to  the 
customers.  In  this  uianner.  Uiose  who  heuelited  from  the  purchased  produeti>, 
and  not  the  "Jaxjiayers  or  students,  primarily  shared  the  training  cost.s. 

Occupational  .u'uidar.ce  has  not  reci^ived  adequate  attentiou.  Students  j?ea- 
crally  did  n(»t  recivi*  vocati(MuU  ^^uidance  and  c(mu.»«eliug  unless  they  uiade 
a  specific  reiiuest.  F«'w  schools  had  cooperative  arraujreraeats  with  the  system 
<»f  puhlic  employ ny»nt  oftices  in  tlie  State  to  provide  these  services,  althoujsh 
State  plans  jrave  assurances  of  such  provisions.  As  a  result,  students  were  not 
routinely  exposed  to  the  ran^^e  of  occupational  options  available  and  therefore 
hsMl  to  nuike  dccisiims  on  the  ha>is  of  linnted  job  infonuation. 

Kesponsihility  f<n"  j<ih  ])lacemeut  assistance  has  not  been  assumed  routinely 
by  scbooN.  We  did  (d'serve  several  .schools,  however,  which  had  made  i)lace« 
meat  available  to  vocational  students,  oue  with  "the  aid  of  a  State  employment 
commission  coHuscIor  assitined  fulbtiiue,  and  the  ohher  through  jol>  develop- 
njeat  and  job  idacement  spceiali.st.s.  liecan.se  skill  training:,  if  .it  is  to  be  suc« 
cessfid.  needs  to  be  linked  with  placenuMit  in  appropriate  euiploymeut,  we 
reconuuended  tiiat  the  (*ouure-ss  consider  re(piiring  that  schools  take  responsi- 
bility for  j(d»  placement  assistance  in  federally  supi)orted  vocational  education 
proJiranis'.^ 

Vocational  pro'rrams  at  all  levels  laekwl  adequate  student  follownp.  In  the 
States  we  visited,  formal,  systenudic  followup  of  students  generally  waj^  not 
performed.  Seh(>ol  ollicials  told  us  nui^t  teachers  use  an  iuforuml  per.^^onal  fol- 
lownp with  a  linnted  nundier  of  former  students,  and  that  infonuation  forms 
the  basics  for  Ke<leral  reports.  Because  training  needs  to  corresi>ond  with  job 
opportunities  and  recpnieuumts.  we  reeouuueaded  that  the  Cougre.^s  consider 
reqnirhn;  that  sclio(*ls  take  responsibility  for  f(dlowup  in  Federally  .supported 
vocational  education  programs. 

Harriers,  such  as  age,  sex,  aad  entrance  requiremeut.s.  have  restricted  access 
to  traininu  and  eaiploynient.  Our  report  describes  these  obstacles,  l^or  example: 

As  illustrated  by  the  sex  chart  ou  page  S.'  in  our  rei)ort,  vocational  traiainj- 
for  women  tra<litloually  has  been  clustered  around  stereotyped  female  oceu- 
imtional  roles  which  UFAV  noted  are  eonipeusated  at  lower-uiconie  levels. 

We  nmde  recouuuendatlous  to  the  Secretary  of  HKW  and  to  the  ('ougress 
eouceridnj;  ways  to  »'educe  the  iippaet  of  these  barriers  which  inhibit  pcrson.s 
from  participating  in  vocational  education. 

We  conchided  that  altluaigh  the  act's  fodus  is  on  implementing  ebauges 
needed  to  aligu^  program  oiferings  more  closely  with  areas  of  expanding  em- 
ployment opimrtanity,  large  enrolhaents  Imve  iKM-sisted  in  pi-ograuj  areas  with 
onlv  a  limited  relationship  to  labor  umrket  cousi(lerati(ms.  Asa  result  jjraduate^ 
do  uot  always  obtain  employnuMU  in  ilelds  for  which  they  are  trained,  and 
there  is  little  assurance  that  aunipower  needs  in  new  and  emerging  occupations 
are  beiuK  addressed.  It  is  questionable  whether  States  and  local  oducatiou 
agencies*  ccuitinuaia'c  of  support  with  Federal  funds  of  programs  which  olTer 
limited  opportuultv  for  employment  is  consistent  with  the  act's  intent. 

We  nuide  rccoanuendatious  to  the  Secretary  of  IIEW.  which,  if  imi)leujented. 
should  iv^ult  in  greater  releyancy  of  vocational  programs  in  terms  of  labor 
market  rc<inlrem»MUs.  We  reeonnuended*  that  the  Congress,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  achievhu  a  nuu<'h  between  training  and  manpower  needs,  cousidf»r 
requiring  that  KMleral  vocational  funds  directed  to  local  education  agencies 
be  used  for  those  skill  areas  for  whicli  existing  o^  anticipated  job  opportunities 
can  be  demonstrated. 
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At  t!io  oonHuMon  t>r  (»ur  roviow.  in  juMitiou^  to  oUtniniuj:  (oiniiient^  from 
IIKW.  \vc  met  with  six  of  tlie  sovcii  Stuto  (lirector.^  ot*  vocation:!  1  educalioii 
umo  was  unaMo  to  att(Mul)  to  olitaiu  tlioir  viows  on  the  issues  discnssod  in  tho 
rolMU-t.  We  also  dista^scd  tlicso  issues  witli  seviM'al  laoinhcrs  of  tlio  National 
Advisory,  Council  on  Vocational  Kdncation.  All  those  views  were  c«MHidorc(l 
i'T  the  nnal  report.  IU-5\V  jreuernlly  concurred  with  GAOV  rccouiuiendatioas 
•!Hd  (leseribcd  actions  taken  or  plamied  to  implement  them  (AplrMulix  V  of  the 
i'^'port }. 

Our  recoiumeudation^  to  the  Congress,  which  we  helicve  will  help  vorutioanl 
eduealioii  j)roj;rain^  a<  hieve  maximam  impact,  are  sumnmrizcd  on  tlie  last 
two  pajjes  of  tlie  report  (litest. 

ThK  eonclndes  our  statenieut,  Mr.  Chairman.  'vVo  will  bo  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 


KM'onr  10  thk  Coxgi:^>s— What  Is  thk  Ttou:  ov  Vmuwi.  Assistv\«.k  ion 
Voc.vnox.vt.  Kducatio,\  v 

OtntKOF  KI)r<"A110.\,  IiKrAKrMK.NT  OF  HKM-TIF,  LUrCATlO.N  ANO  WrifVUK 

<Hy  the  ComptJi'oller  General  of  the  United  Slnt(\s) 

C'oMrTi»oi.i.Ku  Gknkkat,  of  TUi;  tT.xiTr.i)  J^tatj.^. 

To  tile  Pui;<u)F.*vr  ov  thf.  Skxate  and  the  Spe^vklr  of  tuk  IIousu  of  1Uj-i:ksi:xta- 

HVKS! 

This  is  our  repr)rt  o»i  the  role  of  I-'ederal  assistance  for  vocational  education. 
The  projjram  iliMMiss^d  in  the  report  is  administeretl  hy  the  Ollice  oriMhu-ation, 
l)epurtmeut  of  'l health.  IMucatiou,  and  AVelfare. 

We  uiade  our  review  pursuant  to  the  lhidj:ct  and  Account iiii;  Act,  11)21 
r        5:i).  and  the  Accouuthij:  and  Auditing  Act  of  lOoO  CU  I'.S.C.  l?7). 

We  are  sending  cophs  of  thi**  report  to  the  Direetor.  Olfiee  of  Management 
ami  Hudiret :  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdueation,  and  Wolfar(*;  the  Scereiary 
of  Lalmr:  and  th(*  Secretary  of  Defense. 

T.KWIS  P,.  f>T\(  TS. 

Comptroller  Gcueml  of  the  Tjij/fw/  states, 

'    '  '  DiGKST 

W  IIY  TMK  IIKVIEW  W.\S  MADE 

(I AO  reviewed  the  operation  of  voentiouul  education  pJ0?;rams— (le<i;jued  (o 
insure  timt.  ultlnmtcly,  persons  of  all  nfii^  in  nil  eomuumities  have  ready  access* 
fo  vocational  traiuin;;  or  K-traiuiu;:  which  is  realistic  in  the  li::ht  of  actual  or 
anticipated  entphwment  opportunities — hceause:  tlie  Congress  is  <'onsideriu« 
chaiii;e<  in  vocational  education  le?:isluti<»u  ;  over  $3  hiUi»)n  of  Vederal  funds 
have  been  expended  since  enactment  of  the  Voontionnl  Kducntiou  A<"t  in  lOOH; 
projections  of  the  national  eeo^iomy  indicalo  inereai<ed  deuuuut  for  A'ocationally 
skilled  manpower:  and  larf;e>nundjer  of  youth  leave  school  without  skiUs- 
needeil  for  emt^loyment.  and  nuniy  .subsequently  are  unemi)loyed. 

(;.\o  conducted  its  review  in  seven  States;  Cnllforuin,  Kentucky,  ^finue^ota. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington.  These  States  spent  uiilUou 
in  llscal  :^'ear  VM'X  <»r  .'JO  percent  of  the  total  J?-lf^'i  million  (^f  all  Vocational 
Kdueallon  .Vet  fund<  spent  that  year.  Tn  States  and  localities  wjier<»  the  poU- 
ch*<.  pro<'<*<se,i.  and  practices  are  not  similar  to  those  discussed  in  tbi'^  report. 

thulinjis  and  eou<'lusi(ms  nm:  uot  he  applicable  and  ther<-fore  shohhl  not 
be  interpreted  as  uece>sarily  being  typical  of  vocational  e<lneatir»u  activities  In 
all  pjcalicuis. 

FIXmXfjS  AND  COXCLl^BIONS 

otllce  of  Kduealloa  fOK)  statistics  show  that  in  the  decade  shic(»  enact meut 
of  tbe»A'ocational  Kducntion  A(»t,  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation has  ln<'reased.  th(  uund)ev  of  persons  enrolled  in^  vociuirnml  education 
has  Krown.  an<l  V4icational  opportunities  have  been  expanded  for  tlit^disad- 
vanta'^ed  and  handicapped. 
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OI:.  oHieiiils,  SUHf  (Iln*(*lors  (if  v(»(>ati()njil  oduoatiuii,  and  the  Xational  Vh 
yiM)i\v  Cuuiieil  on  Votuticum!  Kducatioii  told  (UO  Uwy  attribnio  Uiis  nrotriTss 
111  larj;o  part  to  Fcdoral  a.ssistanco  pi-ovidt'd  uiuUt  the  Aet. 
l^olc  0/  Federal  funds 

Tlie  Vocational  Kchicatioa  Act  authoriml  Fodfral  assistance  lor  voeatioaal 
training  to  States  prnaarily  for  di^uilniliMa  to  looal  edaeaii(»n  a^enoio^•.  'riu'sc 
funds  wvro  IntiMKh'il  lo  fiie(anjv^'o  State  and  local  go\frnuient;>  to  incTacso  tUcir 
fanding,  aocord  hijjli  priority  to  persons  with  spoclul  neodiJ,  providu-iTtogranis 
fjcaml  to  mil  aud  emerging  job  opportunities,  and  increase  ihe  ninuber  tjf 
l)artU'i|mnti;, 

The  use  of  Federal  funds  has  not  been  Adequately  evaluhted'at  Federal. 
State,  or  local  le\els.  OIC  has  not  provided  adeciuate  guidance  to  help  insure 
that  the  purpo.ses  envisioaed  by  the  Congress  woald  bo  accomplished. 

Ffderul  funds  often  have  been  used  to  provide  basic  support  JCor  traditioaal 
local  prograuLs  rather  ibau  to  achieve  the  purposes  iteiaized  above. 

GAO  reviewcHl  the  role  the  Federal  dollar  has  played  aud  found  that: 

Althougli  iu  UKNt  t^tates  the  major  portion  of  FVderal  a^;si5>tance  is  directed 
to  {he  local  level,  large  anioants  of  Federal  funds  have  been  retained  at  the 
State  level  for  admiiustjcative  pnrx>ose.^,  S^Jtate  di reactors  of  vocational  education 
-  told  us  that  there  \Yas  sti-ong  leadership  at  the  State  level  because  Federal 
funds  have  been  available  for  this  purpo.^e  and  that  such  leadership  would  not 
1h^'  poMble  in  many  States  without  Federal  funds  being  available  for  State 
adnnnistrative  salaries.  ■^ 

AltiUMigh  .State  and  local  government's  bare  increased  their  funding  for  vo- 
cational programs,  nuiintalning  a  nationwide  average  since  1070  of  about 
for  every  Federal  dollar,  iu  some  States  the  ratio  of  State  and  local  support  to 
Federal  support  ha^  declined.  State  directors  of  vocational  education  advise<l 
(i.VO  that  cc(un)nilc  factors  at  the  State  and  local  level  Jiave  made  it  imu-c 
(iitUcult  to  maintain  their  ratio  of  State^and  local  doUars  to  Federal  dollars. 

.AltliouKh  oxpaniled  vocational  opportunitic.s  have  been  made  available  for 
ihe  <liXadvantaged  and  Imndicapped,  per.^ons  with  special  need.s  have  not  been 
given  aNliSgh  priority.  State  vocationid  oftlcials  said  that  it  was  more  diflicalt 
to  acquire  State  und  local  fundi;  for  particular  population  groups.  ' 

Althoii^rh  participation  in  vocational  programs  has  grown  in  the  last  decadci 
iiiert»ased  funding  has  not  necessarily  resulted  ia  proportionately  increased  (mi^ 
roUiuent.  State  directors  of  vocational  education  stated  that  some  programs 
are  more  costly  today  than  they  were  in  the  past  and  that  iu  other  iustam-cs 
.  deei.^ions  have  been  madt*  to  use  new  Federal  funds  for  const  met  iag  facilities 
and  improving  pi-ogrinn  (piality,  which  would  not  necessarily  result  in  increased 
enrollments. 

Vlanning  for  use  of  funds 

Greater  attention  to  syst  earn  tie.  coordinated,  comprehensive  planning  at  na- 
tional. State,  aud  local  levels  w(aihi  inipr(»ve  the  us-e  of  Federal  funds  aud 
better  insnre  fhat  vocational  education  is  provided  in  a  manner  that  be>t  ^erves 
student  and  cbnuauntt.\  needs.  We  no^ed  that  State  and  local  plan'*  retieet  com- 
pliance ratheV  than  j)hunnng systematic  assessment  of  eoaununity  and  indi- 
vidual needs  doe^  not  take  place;  organizational  pidtenw  at  all  levels  frairmeiU 
responsibility  ami  res  alt  in  independent  and  isr)hitcd  pi  a  an  ins  for  vocational 
Hhiealion :  advisorv  council  limitations  lessen  impact  oii  linptovement  in  t{i<» 
phiuning  of  programs  to  meet  current  and  antiejipated  ma'npower  needs;  and 
(lata  that  would  be  helpful  iu  planning  is  unavailable.  inaed(pmte,  or  umitihzed, 

Distrihtttion  of  fumtn 

Federal  fnnd.^i  have  been  distributed  by  the  States  reviewed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  many  qf  which  d(»  not  necessarily  result  in  fipuls  being  targeted  to  geo- 
graphii'al  Jireas  of  need  or  providing  for  the  pvogranuuatie  initiatives  called 
f(a'  by  the  law.  Some  major  practices  noted  were:  .Making  funds  available  to  all 
local  education  agencies  within  a  State,  rather  than  conciMit rating  funds  in 
.selected  agencies  with  high  nccnls;.  nmkinc:  funds  available  to  local  agencies 
without  adetiuatc^v  lde!itifying  the  relative  need  for  the  program;  and  nmkinjr 
funds  avaiiabU  without  cianshioring  ability  of  WTvlxl  agencies  t<>  provide  their 
own  res<»nrces. 


52  9^.#-  7r#  vt.l  V 
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Stares  and  local  a;^eij('ii's  have  not  always  oonsidcml  the  range  of  cxistinfc 
trainiujr  ro.sourcos  wlueh  could  i)rovi(lp  expanded  t ruining  options  to  a  larger 
imiiiU-r  of  peui)le. 

In  many  instances,  secondary  schools,  oonunnnity  collego.<,  and  area  voca- 
tional-rcclinieal  iustimto  could  have  made  hcttcr  usi'  of  tiieir  own  facilities 
and  explored  opporru»iities  to  slnire  each*  other's  rcNonrees  and  those  of  fed- 
erall:^->upi>orred  manpower  programs,  nnlitary  installations,  proprietary  schoola?, 
or  enii)lo>'er*'sites. 

Factors  wliich  hnvo  limited  the  use  of  coninnunty-ba>cd  training  resources 
wen*  that  sehools  piefei  to  use  the  facilities  they  control^  traininj?  resources 
have  not  been  inventoried:  costs  have  not  been  analyzed  on  a  comparative 
ImsN;  progr:nn  <eheduUnj;  has  not  heen  llexlhle;  transportation  often  has  not 
heen  providi'd;  constructton  of  new  school  facilities  has  heen  favored;  ami 
puhlir  and  private  .seances  of  e<pnpau'nt  and  supplies  have  not  l>eeu  fally  ex- 
plored, 

Krlutiiu/  traiuint/  to  cmployrnvnt      .  ' 

rhan^'in;:  nmni)ower  re(pnrenieuts  need  to  be  hotter  addressed  in  many  .<5oc- 
ondnry  and  iKwtseeohdury  occnpatiiUial  programs  supported  by  Federal  funds. 
Students  often  are  enrolled  in  traditional  courses  and  are  not  always  able  to 
Und  einph>ynu'nt  in  llelds  for  wliieh  they  have  been  tmincd. 

Factors  which  affected  the  relevancy  of  existing  vocational  programs  were: 
Labor  umrket  demand  and  supply  Imve  been  neltUer  fully  nor  realistically 
as'si'N^ctl :  wurk  experience  oftoai  has  not  been  an  Integral  eoaiponeut  of  the 
volitional  enrricnhun:  occnpational  ^nidanee  has  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion: responsibility  for  job  plncenu»nt  assistance  has  uot  been  routinely  assumed 
by  Mcliools :  and  followui>  on  graduates  and  employers  has  been  amrgiaal  or 
nonexisteut. 

<JA(>  alst)  noted  that  barriers,  sneb  as  age.  sex.  and  entrance  requirements, 
have  re»<trlcted  access  to  training  aad  enjployn)ent. 

KKCOMMKXDATIOXS 

To  pmvidt'  M>uud  exiJAnsiou  of  vocational  oi)port unities  aad  to  iaeren.se  pro- 
gram effect ivfuess.  F.\(>  is  rceonuuending  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Pidn- 
caibm.  and  Welfare  take  si)ecille  actions  -to  haprove  present  practices  in  plan- 
nhijr  programs,  distributing  fuud.s,  using  resources,  aad  relating  traialng  to 
eniploymeut. 

'.\Gi:V(  Y  ACTIONS  ANJ)  VNnKSOtAKn  ISSUKS 

UKW  gi»aerally  concurred  with  O.VO's  reeouuncudations  and  descriljed  ac- 
tion*<  talicn  or  planned  to  implenuMit  them.  Api)emlix  A'  contains  a  complete  text 
i«f  IlIWs  ct)nuuents.  IIKW"  did  n<it  entirely  agree  with  (JAOs  iaterpretation 
of  the  catalytic'  role  Intended  for  F(^deral  assistance.  These  differing  interpre- 
taiiuns  are  discussed  in  clnu>ter  li. 

MAITFUS  FOR  ( OXSIDKK.VTIOX  JW  'TIW  (ONCnKSS 

ThN  n-ijort  calls  attention  to  specille  areas  of  administration  and  operation 
of  the  Voi'allonal  Kdncatlon  Act  that  can  be  .strengtljonod  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels  to  help  insure  that  vocatioaal  iirograms  acliicve  maxinunn 
Impact.  It  suijgcsts  that  the  Cougre.ss  coushler  amending  tlie  act  by  : 

Setting  a  Ihnit.  as  provided  in  other  Federal  ednt^atiou  legislation,  on  tlie 
amount  o(  Fc'der.il  funds  iljat  can  be  retained  at  tlie  State  level  so  that  more 
fntids  (an  be  made  availai)le  for  direct  .services  to  program  i)articipants  at  the 
hK-al  level, 

U<»qairiu:r  States  to  use  a  portion  of  whatever  Federal  funds  are  retaiaed 
at  the  State  level  to  i approve  the  planning  i)rocess. 

Uojpnriui;  that  Federal  funds  i)e  used  pruuarilyjto  develop  and  Improve 
pn»grams  and  c\tead  vocatl<nud  oi^portnnities  b>>lhuitmg  \\\f}  amoaut  of  Federal 
funds  that  can  be  used  to  maintain  existing  activities. 

A<loptlut:  one  or  several  options  witli  regard  to  providing  prograais  and  serv- 
i«es  for  tin*  tllsadvautaged  and  h:indleapi)ed  if  the  Congress  believes  the.se  two 
uroups  should  receive  i)ri<irity  attenttnn  in  the  ntilizatiou  of  Federal  funds. 
Two  of  tl  e  o|»tinus  availalile  arc:  (a)  Ketpdrlng  J^tntes  to  nmtoU  Federal  set- 
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asidcH  for  di.sa(!vniitag<»(V  luid  imi^idieappcd  at  the  same  level  they  are  required 
to  aiateh  regnhu*  \n\vt  li  twrnXa  (50-50;,  thereby  insariug  State  and  local  in- 
volveniont  in  and  commitiaent  to  these  efCorts  and  (b)  laereasiug  the  percent- 
age of  the  set-asidos  for  tho  .special  newl  categories, 

Keqniring  tUd  i^ecrotaries  of  HEW  and  the  JXu)artment  of  Labor  to  estrtl)li>h 
a  procivss  foji'  phjuaing  which  would  relate  vocational  edacatiou  to  the  St^ite 
l*ostscx?ondary  Couuui>Mons  aathori^ccd  by  tho  KUucatiou  AauMulmeuts  ot  1072 
and  the  Couiproheasive  Kuiployaieut  uiul  'rrahnug  Act  of  J073  to  Insure  that 
education  and  manpower  eltorts  will  be  synchronized  for  students  at  all  levels 
— >oeondary,  post  secondary  and  adult. 

10stabli<luug  a  sct-a.vide  reuulrenieat  for  cooperative  arrangements  to  expand 
vocational  offerings  and  strengthen  prognuns  through  use  of  other  public  train- 
ing faeilltk^s  or  nonpublic  traiuiag  resources  (e.g.  aiovenient  of  secoudul-y  stu- 
dents to  post. secondary  facilities). 

KstnhlliJhlug  as  a  U'gislative  policy  that  federal  funds  will  not  be  used  fot 
construction  except  in  instances  in  which  there  is  adequate  justification  that 
additional  facilities  are  needed  after  thorough  conshleratiou  of  alternatives, 

IkMiidrlng  that  Federal  vocational  funds  directed  to_ local  edncatioji  agencies 
for  programs  be  used  for  those  skill  areas  for  which  existing  or  anticipated 
job  opportunities,  whetlier  local,  regional,  or  national,  can  be  demonstrated. 

Kequiring  that  work  experience  be  an  integral  imrt  of  part  B  prograuis  to 
the  extent  fea.sihle. 

Requiring  that  .schools  take  responsibility  for  job  placement  assistance  and 
follownp  in  Koderally  supported  vocational  education  programs. 

The  report  also  suggests  that  the  Congress  consider:  Reducing  the  impact  of 
several  barriers  which  inhibit  persojis  from  participating  i\{  vocational  edn- 
cation. 

Amending  the  Fedcrj^!  rrojKjrty  and  Adnduistrative  Services  Act  to  provide 
for  eligibility  of  rec:i)ients  of  .Federal  vocational  funds  to  acquire  Federal 
excess  property. 

-*  CIIAi^TER  1 

IN'TUODUCTION 

For  an  increasing  uuu)l)er  of  people,  acquiring  occupational  .skills  Is  essential 
in  modern  .s^ociety.  The  XatTon's  clmnglng,  increasingly  technological  environ- 
inent  requires  a  work  force  trained  to  a  higher  degree  than  la  tlie  past,  r)e,si)ite 
the  large  outlay  of  public  fuiuls  for  education — Federal,  State,  and  local— 
nuiountiug  to  8  percent  of  America's  gross  national  product,  ndlllons  ot  yimth, 
on  leaving  school,  find  themselves  lacking  skills  needed  for  enqrtoymeut. 

The  prinmry  goal  of  vocational  education  Is  to  prepare  persons  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  postsccoiidary  level  for  employment  In  about  SO  percent  of  Amer* 
lea*s  ocenpatlons  whieli  require  technlcnl  skills  but  not  a  -l-Jicar  college  degree. 
I*rograms  of  vocational  iHlueatiojj  conducted  by  public  education  agencies  with 
Federal  support  are  one  of  an  array  of  delivery  systems  providing  ^occupational 
training.  In  fiscal  year  1073  these  agencies*  ex|)eudltnres  totaled  $3  billion,  of 
which  $1S2  million  was  Federal. 

Federally  assisted  vocational  education  takes  place,  for  the  most  part.  In  a 
variety  of'  pnMIe  educational  institutions,  although  the  law  provides  for  co- 
operative  arraugemenis  with  other  public  or  private  organizations  Involvwl 
with  vocational  training. 

Secondary  programs  are  carried  out  in  regular  high  schools,  vocational  high 
schools,  uiul  area  vocational  M'Imols.  ' 

rostsecondary  programs  are  offered  In  connnunity  and  junior  colleges,  4  year 
eoheges  and  branches,  and  .voeationabtechuleiU  schools,  In.stltutes,  and  eeuters. 

Adult  pr(»gr:uns,  whose  participants  are  not  enrolled  on  a  full-thne  basis,  take 
place  in  any  of  the  above  facilities. 

In  1072  we  Issued  a  report  ahont  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  school 
level  on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  programs  In  four  5^tates,^  It  conduded  tbat 
all  who  need  vocational  edueation  were  not  receiving  It,  funds  allocated  for 
students  with  special  needs  were  not  properly  expended,  and  evaluation  of  the 
l)riigram  stiffered  from  a  lack  of  nuumgement  lufonnatlon.  This  report  focu;?e^ 


>*-TnUDUit:  Amoriea'^  Labor  IVrc**:  IMiontlal,  PrAgro'^s,  aial  Prohlenw  of  Vocailonnl 
Ktlucatfon."  CB-1C40;U(1)»  Oct,  ?s.  107U), 
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on  s(.io<-((.(l  as|HM"t*<  of  smuulary  and  lUNt secondary  vocntionul  oducntlon  in 
seven  States  visited  during'  the  10715-71  >choul  year  and  discusses  some  under- 
lying I'at-tors  that  iuliibit  attuiumeiit  of  olu>ctivos. 


AVith  passage  of  thf  Sniith-IluKhes  Act  in  1917  (20  V.S.r.  11).  tlie  Conirves< 
be^an  to  eueoura;;^  !i»i«  Xatioii's  >eli(>oKs  to  include  prcpariu;^  stiuleuts  for  earn- 
ing a  living  as  an  intcj:i-al  part  <>t'  their  mission.  Federal  assistance  wn*;  pro- 
vided primarily  for  vocational  a;jricalture  and  home  econonncs,  activities  pur- 
>ued  at  the  tiaic  a  large  innn'ocr  of  tjjie  Nation  s  adults.  The  George  linrdeu 
Act  {'20  r.S.C.  15i  note),  whicli  followed  three  decades  later,  enlarged  the 
umnher  of  oconpatioual  categories  for  training  anci  hicreascd  authorisation 
levels. 

The  turning  point  for  new  direct ion.s  and  inei-eascd  yedernl  fundiaj;  for 
occupational  cdncatioiuU  arrived  with  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Kdu- 
cation  Act  (VKA)  of  IDCii  r^O  U.S.C.  12'il).  Vocational  education  \vas  to  he 
redirected,  from  training  in  .selected  oceupationai  categories  to  preparing  ali 
groups  of  the  coninuuilty  for  their  place  in  the  world  of  work. , Also,  vocational 
education  Was  to  hccoine  responsive  to  the  argent  ueeds  of  per/ons  witli  special 
diUieultie.s  preveutitig  theni  from  succeeding  in  a  regular  vocational  prog  rani. 

The  Vocational  Kdneation  Amendments  of  IDOS  (20  U.S.C.  1241  ct.  ifcq.) 
stre^^sed  the  need  for  adapting  training  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. The  auiendnicnts  nmiidated  specific  criteria  for  distrihnting  funds  and  re- 
quirements for  pUunnng  and  ovaluatiou  which  each  State  was  to  meet  to  ob- 
tain Federal  funds.  Kunds  wore  earmarked  to  guarantee  that  certain  group? — 
pcjstsccondary,  disadvantaged,  and  liandicappcd — would  receive  opportunitle^i 
for  training. 

VKA.  as  n mended,  hns'  provided  the  nnijor  thrust  of  Federal  support.  Federal 
funds  totaling  about  8iJ  Idllion  have  been  spent  for  VKA  i)rograms  in  the  last 
decade,  heginninff  with -$55  million  in  fiscal  year  19t>l  and  rising  to  ^*SS2  'hull ion 
in  tlscal  year  107-i.  During  tin*  same  period  State  and  local  e.xpenditure.s  for 
vocational  (MlncaMon  anu united  to  ^Vl  billion,  increasing  from  $278  miin<m  in 
fi*»cal  year  1001  to  $2.5  billion  in  t'lUQixl  year  1073.  . 


The  legislative  history  and  the  act  indicate  that  Federal  assistance  .should 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  indnce  State  education  agencies  (SKAs)  and  local  edu- 
cation .'Agencies  (LKAs)  to  align  priorities,  programs,  and  expenditures  umi-e 
ehuely  10  conunnnity  and  individual  needs.  The  Congress  has  given  .special 
emphaiss  to  incren^iing  opportunities  for  persons  who  experience  difllculty  in 
regular  programs.  l*rovisions  for  occupational  programs  authorised  under  title 
X  of  the  Kducational  Amendment.^-  of  1972  (Public  I-aw  02-318)  reiterated 
congressional-  concern  tlmt  Federal  funds  act  as  leverage  to  bring  about  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  planning  and  delivery  of  occupatioiml  education. 
The  Congress  declared  that  A'KA's  purpose- was  to  insure: 
••♦  ♦  ♦  that  per.^ons  of  all  aj^es  in  all  eonunnnities  *  *  •  wiil  have  ready  access 
to  vocatlDual  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  (piality.  which  is  realistic 
In  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs.  Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  train- 
ing." 

Sped  fie  groups  for  whom  vocational  education  h  intended  under  VKA  are 
those:  in  high  .school;  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  fonnal  edn- 
eation.  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market;  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  nmrket  but  need  to  tipgrade  their  .skills  or  learn  new  ones;  with  spe* 
eial  educational  handicaps:  and  in  postsccondary  schools. 

Nine  specific  pnrts  are  inehidod  in  VKA.  most  directing  attention  to  aspects 
of  vocational  education  aimed  at  achieving  the  act*s  ultinmte  objective.  Part  B. 
which  accounts  for  80  percent  of  total  VKA  expeu()itnres.  autborlxcs  grants  to 
States  that  iboy  can  ns(v4o  provide  vocational  education  for  persons  described 
above.  Our  review  focused  i)rinmrily  ou  State  programs  snpi)orted  under  part  P.. 


FKDKUAL  INVOKVKMENT 
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ADMINIiirUATION  OP  YEA 

Tho  OlWvi*  of  KdmMtion  (OK),  Dopmtmont  of  nonl{Ii.,K(lnratiou.  am!  AWI- 
faro  UIKW).  responsible  for  linph»in(»utinj:  VKA.  Witliin  DM.  tlie  Huroau 
of  Omumrioual  aad  Adult  Kdneaiors  (BOAK)  providos  tlio  administrative 
support  for  YKA-fonn<led  |)n>;;r;uu'*.  A  National  Advisory  (^onnoil  and  State 
sidviMU\  omneilv  <in  vocational  edu<»alional  act  i»  an  oversight  cjipj^'ity  Jnul 
are  resp<iimil>u»  f(^>-  evaiuatiuj:  vooati<;Lual  proj^rams  and  providing  assistance  in 
(levelopnient  <»f  vofatic'itai  edncation  plans. 

The  .Federal  fnrinulM  for  nnnujil  allotment  of  VKA  funds  to  States  Is  based 
on  aue  <lls(rihntiou  at»d  per  capita  inoon)e  in  the  .State.  Aj:e  groups  specified 
hy  the  forunsirt  as  needing;  vocational  odneatlou  are  accorded  varying  euipliasis: 
iTi-lO  ioi)  percent).  20"2'\  i'20  percent).  I^VCm  (15  percent).  15-65  (lo  percent). 
To  be  eli^jible  for  Fede  ral  funds.  States  must  (I)  match  Federal  part  U  funds 
oa  a  dollar  basis  and  <2)  snbnUf  a  State  plan  each  year  to  OR  which  meets 
the  rcqnironu'nts  of  the  act  an<l  IlKWV  re^:nlatious  and  guidelines.  These  plans 
are  revu*we<l  primarily  at  the  UKW  regional  ollice  level,  and  arc  approved  by 
the  Coanuissitmer  of  Kdueation. 

Ar  the  State  level,  the  responsibility  for  adnunistering  vocational  education 
supiMirled  under  VKA  is  delcj:ated  to  one  af:ency.  generally  the  !r?BA.  However, 
la  most  States  the  resp<ajsibility  for  providiag  vocational  educatioa  is  shared 
hy  more  tliaa  oae  Stati-  a;:euey,  becati-se  separate  agencies  aduunister  secondary 
and  post>eeondary  piograujs. 

At  (he  local  lovel  usually  separate  aduuaistrativo  entities  for  secondary  and 
pi>-:tvo<'oudary  education  develop  and  eoudnct  vocational  education  prograais. 
To  be  eligible  for  Federal  support  they  must  submit  aa  application  to  the  State 
whith  >atistles  VKA  <'riteria.  The  level  of  VKA  funding  they  receive  is  con- 
tim;ent  upon  State  (li^trihtuh)a  prnetices  and  other  State  procedures.  Some 
State-*  also  pn»vide  prcfU'raius  tlircaiudi  regional  or  aroawide  vocational-techuical 
schools  and  in  sonic  tMses  operate  their  own  facilities. 

CniHKNT  STATUS 

(»K  statistics  for  iisc^al  year  IDTii  iudi**ate  that  7.1*  million  were  enrolled  ia 
\oc:itbiHal  prot;n»ms  ar  the  secondary  level.  Assuming  secondary  students  fall 
licturca  15-1}).  the  at:o  hracl<ot  used  by  tlu»  law  for  national  allocatioa  of  VKA 
faiulv,  ;js  percent  of  the  Amcricaa  popalatiou  in  that  age  group  were  enrolled. 
Similarly.  1.:^  millioM  were  enroUed  at  the  post  secondary  level,  equivalent  to  S 
pi'rccnt  of  those  llO-  IO  years  of  aire.  Knrolhncnt  and  expenditures  were  hiuhest 
at  the  secondary  level  as  showu  below,  altlu>ngli  the  proportion  varied  among 
states. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  AND  rxPENOITURES  BY  LEVEL  FISCAl  YEAR  1973 


1973  "Enrollment 


1973  expend  lures  (mtlttonO 
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Of  th*^  total  enrolhuent,  l.C  ndllioa  .<?tndents  or  m  percent  were  dlj?advanta};ed 
and  about  22S.0(M)  students  or  2  percent  were  handlcapi)ed.  Of  total  expenditures 
for  all  voi-atioual  Ktudents.  rho«;e  for  the  disadvantaged  amouuted  to  10  percent 
and  those  for  tho  handicapped  to  3  percent.  Federal  funds  representod  3G  percent 
of  expenditures  for  the  di.sadvnntaged  and  47  percoat  of  those  for  the  haudi- 
capped. 
EnroJlmcnift 

The  ranee  of  coarse  offerings  available  to  studenfA  enrolled  in  vocational  edu- 
cation varied  considerably  depend! us  upon  sco?craphlc  location  and  typo  of 
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delivery  system.  Aceordliig  to  OK  stntlslicv,  organized  in  ei?;ht  broad  projM-am 
eate^jories.  stiKlcut  enrollment  in  tiscal  year  lOTH  at  each  lovei  was  appnrtiinied 
anionjj;  programs  as  follows  : 

PERCENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENTS.  BY  PROGRAM  V*D  LEVEL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 
Program  calejory 


Ag(fcuUure..  .., 

OtstributJve  (sales)  

Hejim...,,  

Home  economics  (no!  Cor  wajes) 

Home  economics  (jamful).  , 

Office.-,..,...  

Technical   

Tude  ah<i  industry  ...   >  . 
Other*....  

ToUP.....  ......... 


idary 

Po^secondary 

AduU 

All  leveH 

8 

*  3 

a 

8 

4 

8 

10 

6 

1 

14 

4 

3 

33 

2  ' 

19 

26 

2 

3 

3 

3 

21 

2$ 

15 

20 

1 

15 

4 

3 

15 

25 

30 

*  22 

14 

3 

1 

9 

loo 

ICO 

lOO 

100 

» Group  tuirtance  remec'ial  and  special  programs. 

t  OeUil  may  not  add  up  to  100  percent  due  to  roundint. 

Erpcnditnrcs 

.  OlO  reported  total  Federal,  ^talo.  and  loeal  vocationnl  education  expenditures 
for  tlseal  year  1073  in  10  eato«ories«.  Instrnotional  salaries  aceoinU»'d  for  0:j  iier- 
<'eut  and  other  instrtietional  eosts.  iuehulins  0(pUpu\eut,  for  IS  porcesu.  Adtnin- 
istration  and  supervision  nniovnUed  to  8  percent  and  conjJtrnt'tiou  of  area  voca- 
tional schools  n mounted  to  0  percent.  Vocational  jjnidance  receivod  \{  percent  and 
teacher  edu(»ation  1  i>orcent.  Kesearch,  ctirrieulum  develop nuMU,  and  work-study 
together  counted  for  about  1  percent. 

To  describe  vocational  expenditures  under  part  15.  OB  u^ed  au<»ther  set  ot 
eatewies,  as  deliueatod  in  the  following  tahle.  In  addition  to  total  expenditures 
hy  amount  and  percent  of  lotal,  the  same  information  is  jiiven  for  federal  funds 
ami  S?tate  and  local  f  uiu js. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  VEA  PART  B.  BY  PURPOSE  AND  SOURCE 

Fiscal  year  1973  fxp*nditure$  (mjll'ors) » 


Federal  Stale  and  local  Total 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

Purpose  Amount     ol  total    Amount     of  total    Amount      ol  tolaf 


Secondary   5127  33  $1,169  52  $1,29G  49 

Pwfieccndary   91  24  619  27  710  27 

Adult  .........                                         ,  19  5  1?3  5  142  5 

Oi5?dvanla«d.,..   66  17  144  6  210  8 

Handicapped. «     43  11  47  Z  90  3 

Conitruction    ..   35  9  160  7  l?5  7 


Ancillary  services  >   (fi3)       (JG)      (lU)         (6)      (?06)  (8) 

C.(iida  no  afld  counseling    (12)         (3)        (73)         (3)       (85>  (3) 

Contracr«din?tryctioiu-.    (1)         (0)         (2)         (0)         (4)  (0) 


itiidanc)  a^d  counseling 
c;«dln?tryct»oiu-. 

Tolal>  388         ICO      2.277         KO      2,664  100 


(  Amounts  in  parentheses  also  arc  included,  (or  the  most  part,  m  amounts  expended  by  level  or  target  group,  but  see 
note  3  t)e'ow.  '  * 

-  Piimarily  .idmimstr^ilwe  costs  but  includes  research,  curriculum  development,  and  teacher  trainn?, 
)  Variances  be:.veen  delaits  and  tctah  ar«  aliubuted  by  OE  to  inability  of  several  States  to  sllocaie  ancit^^ry  services 
b/  level. 


S(OrK  OK  KKVIKW 

Onr  review  was  made  primarily  at  IIEW  headquarters,  AVashiuirtoa,  IXC; 
IIKAV  regional  olDci's  in  (Mdcajro.  Dallas.  Phlladelphiti.  San  Francisco,  Seattle: 
and  State  ami  h><"d  l(«vels  in  (California.  Kea  lucky,  M  lime  sot  a.  Ohio,  Veausyi- 
vauia  Texasj  and  Washington.  We  examined  applicai)le  let;islntion  aud  its  Itls- 
tory.  re«ulati<uw.  OR  pro;:raia  policies  and  directives*  Sttite  plans,  local  appli- 
cations, report^,  \\\\,\  other  pertinent  docmnent<.  National  ealcalations  are  Imsed, 
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in  most  cnses.  on  OE  statistics  from  tliooO  States  and  tlie  District  of  C<>lninl)ia. 

We  also  tliscu>s'!e(l  proi^rain  activities  witli  edacntioii  porsonuel  at  these 
various  lovols  and  v^^ite(l  onj;olnjr  training  prograais  at  Iiigli  schools,  coni- 
mnnity  colleges.  vocatioual>tcci)uleal  histitnteis  manpower  slcills  ctMitors.  mili- 
tary instiUlntions,  an(l  tMaployer  siles.  In  addition,  wo  consul  tod  with  reprc- 
scntativos  of  vocational  education  a<lvis(n\v  conunittocs.  business,  industry, 
labor,  propriotary  schools,  and  DopartuuMits  of  I-ahor  (I)OL)  and  Dofcnse 
(DOJ)),  to  obtain  their  asyossuieut  of  vocational  education  and  determine  the 
extent  of  their  participation  in  plauuiug  and  evaluation  of  vocati(nml  programs. 

We  chose  the  aforcmcutioucd  States  as  representatives  of  various  programs 
and  services  provided  by  vocational  education;  together  they  accounted  for  30 
percent  of  Federal  v(»cational  expcnditure.s  hi  fiscal  year  1073.  Factors  taken 
into  cousideration  for  State  and  local  select ioe  were  level  of  vocational  fuml- 
tuir.  types  of  institutions  and  prograni  activities,  population  size  and  mix",  geo- 
graphic location,  and  type  of  econonuc  base.  We  helieve  that  prohleias  experi- 
enced in  these  St^Ucs  and  couunuuities  are  shared  by  uumy,  and  that  the  solu- 
tions imidoineutcd  by  some  umy  be  applicable  to  others.  Ilowever,  in  States 
and  locniltiex  wh*«re  the  policies,  processes,  and  pra(*tlces  are  not  similar  to 
Miose  disca.^sed  in  this  report,  our  findings  and  ccmeluslous  may  not  he  ap- 
plicaMo  and  therefore  sluadd  not  be  interpreted  us  necessarily  being  typical  of 
vocational  education  activities  in  all  locations. 

At  the  eonchislon  of  our  review,  in  addition  to  obtaining  couuaents  from 
HKW.  wo  met  with  six  of  the  seven  State  directors  of  vocational  educatlo)j  (one 
was  unable  to  attt-ud)  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  is>ucs  (lisen>so(l  in  the  re* 
port.  We  uUo  diM«n>MMl  these  i>»sues  with  <<ev(»ral  members  of  the  National 
.Vdvisory  rouueil  on  Vocalionnl  Kdncatiou.  All  thcjio  views  were  eouNhiercd  In 
the*  Ihml  re|)(»rt. 

»  OnAl»TEK  2 

AMiAT  noin  uons  Tin;  n:uu:\h  noiui:  ri^.w? 

Vcderul  assi.stanee  for  vocational  education  Is  intended  as  a  cataly>t  to  eu- 
eour«j;e  ^tate  and  local  goveriuaents  to  increase  their  funding,  uccord  high 
priority  to  those  individuals  with  special  needs-,  provide  pro;:rams  reared  to 
real  ami  emerging  job  opportunities,  and  increase  the  nuu)ber  of  participants 
in  vocational  educatitm. 

<^K  statistics  show  that  in  the  deefide  sineo  VKA's  euaetmeut  State  an<l  local 
Mipport  for  vocath>naI  education  ha^  increased,  the  aninber  of  persons  enrolled 
in  vocjit tonal  edncntion  has  grown,  and  vocational  opportunities  liave  been 
evvauded  for  the  dUadvautaged  nnd  handicapped,  OK  oHiclaN',  State  directors 
of  vwatlonal  educjitlou,  and  the  Xatlonal  AdvNory  ('(uujci*  on  Vocational  Kdu* 
cation  told  us  they  attribute  this  progress  la  large  part  -to  Fe<leral  assistance 
provided  under  VKA. 

C^enerally.  however,  OK  has  not  adccpmtely  e^'^hnitcd  how  Federal  funds 
have  been  used  by  SK.Vs  and  LK.Vs.  As  a  couse(|nence.  Federal  funds  In  nmuy 
ea'^-es  have  been  n-^ed  to  provide  support  for  existing  programs  rather  than 
b(Mng  targeted  to  achieve  necessary  changes  in  direction  and  scope  of  vocational 
pr(»:jtrains. 

AVe  r(»vle\ved  the  role  tlie  Federal  dollar  has  played  and  found  that: 

Although  in  niost  Stntes  the  nmjor  portion  of  Federal  4i'^>Niauee  Was  directed 
to  the  local  level,  large  amounts  of  Fed(M-al  fniuls  have  been  retainciVnt  the 
Stnte  level  for  atlminlstratlve  purposes.  State  directors  of  veeati<uml  edueaticm 
told  Us"  that  there  was  strong  leadenildp  at  the  Stat(T  level  becau>e  Federal 
*  funds  have  been  available  for  this  purpose  aad  that  saeh  leadership  would  not 
be  p<Ksil)le  In  nmnv  States  without  Federal  funds  being  available  for  State 
administrative  salnrie>. 

Although  State  and  local  government::  have  Increased  their  fundiu',;  for  vo- 
cational programs,  umlntahdng  n  nationwide  average  since  1970  of  about  live 
dtdlars  for  every  Federal  dollar,  lu  some  States  the  ratio  of  State  and  loeal 
sai>port  to  Federal  support  has  xlecUned.  State  director.^  of  voi'atlonal  education  « 
advised  us  that  economic  factors  at  the  Stnte  and  local  level  have  uuule  it  uu>re 
ditncnlt  to  nmlntaln  their  ratio  of  State  and  local  doUajs  to  Federal  dollars. 

Although  expaaded  vocational  opportnulthN  have  been  made  available  for 
tho  disadvantaged  and  haudlcappwl,  persons  with  speeial  needs  have  not  been 
given  as  hl«h  a  pri(u'ity  with  State  and  locnS  support  as  with  Federal  support. 
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stall'  voontional  ollh-ials  told  ns  that  it  is  more  diffieult  to  acqvlre  State  and 
liienl  funds  for  i>artir'Ulnr  population  {;roups. 

Although  participation  iu  vot-ationnl  prognims  has  jrrown  In  the  last  decade 
uu-ren^ed  tundui^'  Jins  not  ueeessarily  resulted  iu  proportionately  iiscreased 
enrollment.  State  dimior.s  of  vocational  education  advised  ns  tlmt  some  pro- 
tc»'anis  are  more  eostly  today  than  they  wen-  in  the  imst  and  that  in  other  in- 
r  *"iV?  l»«ve  been  made  to  use  new  Federal  funds  for  constructing 

rj|«-iUtles  and  unprovin;:  program  (piality,  which  would  not  necessarily  result 
in  mereased  onrolhnents. 

vhw  Fr\ns  no  not  neckssakily  tlay  catalytic  nou\ 

VKA's  stated  purpose  and  particular  assurances  rc(pdred  l>y  the  act  indicate 
that  the  C'on^M-ess  Intended  Federal  dollars  to  he  used  as  seed  monev  to  stlinn. 
into  .stnte  efforts  so  that  more  people  would  receive  occupational  preparation 
to  meet  iiatumal  manpower  needs.  Federal  fuads  then  would  he  avallahle  at 
tlje  leeal  level  to  exteiuK  develop,  and  improve  vocational  opportunities.  How- 
ever. \K\  al.<()  p»»rmiis  Stales  to  use  Federal  funds  to  maintain  cxistlui:  vo- 
cational pro^ranis. 

VK.V  requires  State  assurance  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  t)jc  amount  of  State  and  local  funds  tlmt 
would  he  available  for' vocational  programs  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds, 
ihe  act  nlso  requires  State  plans  to  include  policies  which  take  into  account 
wh(-tlier  or  not  projects  will  Increase  the  State  and  local  contribution. 

states  are  retiuired,  particularly  In  dlstrihutiigi^  of  Federal  funds  from  the 
Si;iie  to  IcM-al  level,  to  direct  ^KHihiX  attention  to  the  needs  of  persons  whose 
phy.^^iral,  aea(h»ndc,  fioeioeconondc,  or  other  problems  mlglit  otherwise  prevent 
them  from  receiving  the  hencrtts  of  vocational  training;. 

Federal  vocatlojud  education  funds,  however,  generally  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed for  projects  identified  as  most  successful  in  achieving  catalytic  effect. 
In  many  instances  Federal  funds  have  hccn  used  to  maintain  existing  activities 
year  after  year  rather  than  primarily  to  initiate  new  pro^?ram  options.  State 
directors  of  vocational  education  told  us  they  believe  a  balance  in  the  use  of 
Federal  fximU  hetVveen  maintcimncc  of  existing  programs  and  development  of 
new  pro;;rams  eontiibutes  to  greater  iitablllty  and  continuity  in  vocational 
education. 

Tn  some  States,  Federal  funds  have  been  coinlnglcd  with  State  fund.*?,  making 
it  very  difllenlt  to  detcnnine  how  Federal  funds  have  been  used.  For  instance: 
One  State  we  visited  adoj)ted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral vocational  funds  in  tlseal  year  1074  on  a  restricted  basis,  because  there 
was  a  high  potential  that  Fedoral  funds  might  ho  used  to  supplant  State?  and 
local  funds  when  Federal  funds  were  comlnglcd  and  considered  as  unrestricted 
local  fuiuW. 

Lnrffi*  amounts  of  Federal  funds  retained  at  State  level 

Generally,  legislative  provisions  for  Federal  education  programs  llndt  the 
amount  which  can  he  used  by  the  State  for  administrative  purposes  to  G  per* 
-cent  o?  less.'VKA  does  not  stipulate  any  such  limitation.  In  most  States  we 
visited  a  large  nnu^unt  of  part  B  fniuls  has  been  retained  at  the  State  level 
for  adnUnist ration  and  other  activities  rather  than  being  distributed  to  LKAs 
for  direct  support  of  voeotlonal  programs.  Federal  part  B  funds  have  been 
used  to  su«*'tain  the  hulk  of  State  administrative  overhead  related  to  vocational 
education.  For  example:  , 

An  analysis  of  one  State  Pepartment  of  Education's  admini.stratlve  cxpcndl- 
turos  fur  vocational  education  showed  that  02  percent  were  federally  f muled 
nndi-r  xmrt  B  In  fiscal  year  107L\  The  State  director  of  vocational  education 
told  as  that  the  policy  was  to  use  Federal  dollars  rather  than  State  dollars 
for  administrative  purposes. 

The  amount  of  Federal  part  B  funds  budgeted  by  this  State  for  adminlstra*'. 
tlon  in  relation  to  the  total  fupd*?  available  increased  steadily  to  IG  percent 
In  INeal  year  107.1  (4,0  million).  In  addltlivi.  other  Federal  part  B  funds  were 
r>^tii]ned  at  the  State  level  for  administering  vocational  education  In  county 
.  (»tnce«5  nud  for  supporting  projects  Initiated  at  tlio  State  level  which  reportedly 
\  wore  designed  to  serve  statewide  and  programwide  needs  in  vocational  edu« 
cation. 
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Aliout  112  percent  ui"  iho  tntal  part  J 5  allot mont  Ui  Uscal  year  11)7.')  was  budij* 
otod  to  1)0  ri'tniiuKl  ni  tin*  Siair  an  iiUTvaso  (if  owr  .>2.5  luillion  iroin 

tiiJit  limlsotod  in  jear  lJ)7n.  These  fuiuis  g(»nerally  did  imt  go  for  the 

dU-eet  provij^ioii  uf  yneational  i»ro«rams'  i\t  the  h>eal  h»vel,  nor  weru  they  neee.v 
snWIy  alloeatvU  to  meet  speeitle  speeial  iicod^  of  a  hical  area. 

The  State  ndviM^rv  council  on  voeatouial  education  questioned  lo  whom  the 
State's  edueathnuil  leadership  \va»;  a<*e<»nntahle— the  l'\Hl(»ral  «overinnent  or* 
tho  petipU"  ihe  State.  In  ISITI  it  neonuui'Uded  that  the  next  Inuhret  mpie^t 
t*»  the  State  h»j;islutnre  include  I'und^  for  adtuini>tei-in^  vocational  etlueation. 
and  that  the  amount  of  state  fnnd^  should  he  increased  yearly  until  State 
reveune.s  totally  Mi[iporte(l  adunnktrative  services  In  it^  fourth  Annual  Rc- 
p(»rt  tht*  State  advi-oiy  e<nincU  >tated: 

"Since  liHHi.  when  Ssoo.OOO  of  State  snpju)rt  for  aduiini^t ration  vax  ronoved 
from  the  State  I>epar;inent  of  Kdneation'w  annual  hndj;et.  the  Depart  meat'*; 
vocational  educational  staff  has  heen  fnnded  exclusively  hy  federal  Vocational 
I-Mucution  Aet  funds:.  Vufortunately.  thi^  situation  {inta\  sujipi«rt  hy  Federal  . 
(h>lhirs)  Is  true  ot  all  hut  a  few  po^^itious  in  the  entire  State  I)e|)aVtnient  i)f 
Kdiuation."  (nnih-rscoriuj;  supplied)/  *^  ' 

The  Assistant  ronnui>^ioner  for^Voeational  Kducatioa  in  another  State  where 
Foderal  part  15  suh^idy  the  State's  administrative  expenditures  for  voea- 
tumal  education  iuerea-^ed  from  81  percent  iu  lineal  year  to  M»  percent  in 
tWcal  year  llTO/tuhl  us  that  to  elinunate  repeated  re(pu*sts  for  State  funds 
and  to  !U(dd  ,e(»ntlu  ts  with  the  State  lej:is|ature.  his  ajiency  paid  the  hulk  of 
the  State  voeational  administrative  costs  with  Federal  funds  hecause  these* 
(unds  did  not  entail  rl^oronji  manajjerial  review  and  aecountubllity. 

ht  a  third  State  we  vNited.  'S2  percent  of  the  part  I?  funds  spent  iu  tlscal 
•year  IJ>T3  wa^i  i^ed  at  the  State*  level  to  *^upport  administration  and  other 
activities.  Aeeordlntr  to  data  provided  hy  the.  State.  77  percent  of  the  part  B 
funds  u^ed  at  the  State  levei  was  spt^ut  for  administratlou.  (Tn  tlscal  year 
l!)74.  'M  pereeut  was  hudgeti-d  fi»r  adiainistratiou  and  other  activities. i  The 
largest  ixirtion  of  tlu*se  futuls  suhsldiml  the  operation  of  a  cooriHnatiuj:  Ciumeil 
which  had  n<i  dir.'et  eoutnd  ovt-r  nuteh  of  the  State  and  local  funds  for  voca« 
tlonal  edncathui  kcc  diagram  jn  app.  1).  ^ 

OK  otUeials  t<dd  us  timt  existiaff  reportiuff  procedures  do  not  show  specifically 
the  auiimnt  of  Federal  funds  retained  at  the  State  leveh 

The  National  .\dvi^nry  Ccmneil  on  Vocational  Kducatioa  and  State  directors 
of  vncathuial  cduiatiou  told  us  that  there  was  strom:  leaderMup  at  the  State 
level  heeaus(«  Federal  funds  have  heen  avallahle  for  this  purpose  They  .said 
that  such  lendershi|»  wt^uld  not  he  po*^s^h^e  iu  many  States;  withiUit  Federal 
fnudH  hein^  availahle  for  State  administrative  salaries.  hecan>e  of  restraints 
huposod  hy  hnd^ct  (»ftirials  and  P^siislatuns.  M'e  did  not  as>e^s  to  what  extent 
partii'ular  pro^xram  auivitles  at  the  lucal  level  resulted  fnnn  thw-  n-e  of  Federal 
part  B  funds  at  the  State  level, 

l*i^»l>hrtioii  of  Fi^ih  ml  fuiuU  txtu  n'Ud  for  ntlmini'itrttttrr  liipi  tu  iiv\li*\  h*u 
Uf  f-n  jncn  asiuff 

Nationwide,  the  i»rop*>rtiou  i»f  Fed«  ral  part  Xi  (wmU  spent  fcir  adnaui strut ivi*- 
type  actlvltiev;  has  heen  Jrrowinj;  at  a  «reatt*r  rate  tluui  the  iiroportiouate  In- 
crease in  Federal  fuudtuK.  aceordluK  to  on  statistics,  Altlani'rh  total  Federal 
funds  availahle  to  states  have  inerea^eil  each  year,  the  administrative  cost^ 
eharKed  tt>  ;;rant  furid^  shonid  not  nen»ssarlly  increase  In  proportion  to  part  B 
expenditures. 

Analysis  of  e\p»'nditures  reported  to  hy  the  States  for  an<Mllary  services 
shows  that  the  propi»rti«»u  of  Federal  part  B  funds  nsed  for  nueillnry  services 
has  risen  steadilj.  to  H»  percent  or  niillitMi  In  flscal  year  1073.  OR  estimates 
that  the  nmjor  portion  of  the  ancillary  >ervice  (diar^e^  reported  hy  the  States 
can  he  attrii«ut**d  to  adadaistratlve  e<ists.  While  tot". I  Fiuleral  part  B  expendi- 
tures inereaved  Ui  perenit  from  tlseal  year  1070  in  tlM'al  y»'ar  1073.  Federal 
part  B  expemllturcs  for  anelUary  services  Increased  pereeut.  The  compara- 
tive Increase  Is  Mn^wu  in  the  tahh*  ladow. 
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IHCfiEASE  lU  USE  OF  FEOERAL  PART  B  FUNDS  FOR  ANCILLARY  SERVICES  RELATIVE  TO  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL 
FtDFRAL  PART  B  EXPEHDIIURES » 

(inmittions  of  dollars) 

^derai  part  8 

F^dofal  put  B     Perccnl  increase    exp>nditure$  lor  Percent  increase 

Fi     ff-it                       loUl  f ^penditufes      ever  prior  yejr    anci^ary  services  over  pric^ycar 

1970..   •         $266   5??—"  ;i 

1971,..  .    317  19  40  43 

1972  .   370  17  "       50  25 

1973   ...  333  5  63  2b 


«  AncUlarv  seivices  a(e  primarily  (8S  percenl  in  (ccal  year  1973)  admmistraUon  (including  supirvision  and  evaluation), 
but  aho  include  teacher  trainlnj^  curriculum  development,  and  research. 

OtH'-thinl  of  tho  Stotcs  in  Hscnl  year  107a  eaoh  simmU  over  $1  million  of  Federal 
part  n  funds  for  aneillary  servieivs ;  only  .six  «taUvs  rivstrieterl  thiis  use  *o  5  pereeut 
or  less,     shown  in  the  table  helow. 

VEA  PART  B  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  ANCILLARY  SERVICES,"FISCA,L  YEAR  1973  


number  of  Number  ol 

Percent  o(  fundi  States  Amount  of  funds  (millions)  States 


26orm«e  .   .  6  $3oriT'0**.  I   5 

2lto25   9  51  10  529  ...  ...   12 

l$to20                      .   n  505to  509   --  U 

II  to  15                         -   12  502to504                                ..  .  M 

etolO        .   7  50,1  or  lew..  v  -  7 

5  or  Ie?t                       .   6 


The  hirjrest  anmnnt  of  jmrt  1?  fnnils  .spent  in  this  nmnner  hy  any  State  was 
X7.:S  million,  which  ainonated  to  ahont  25  siereont  of  its  Federal  part  1?  e.vpendi- 
tnres,  .\t  the  (»ther  end  of  the  speetnmi,,one  Stale  r(»por(edly  did  not  use  any 
Federal  funds  to  a:!nunistor  its  voeational  pro?;rani.  At  least  one  State,  that  OK 
u^porlvs  had  spent  otdy  l\  perecnt  of  its  Federal  part  B  ftinds  for  aneillary  serviees 
lu  lisi«nl  yi'jir  lOTo.  netnally  spent  njueh  nu)re: 

HiroL-ds  kept  l>y  one  ^tato  we  visited  sh.owerl  that  the  actnn!  aniount  of  Federal 
parr  ii  funds  .soeiit  in  llseal  year  397:?  fo;-  administrative  eost.s  at  tin*  State  level 
Was  uillUnn.  C)i5's  annual  statistical  report,  on  the  other  hand,  show.s  that 
IVderal  part  T.  funds  for  all  aneillary  eosts.  hieluding  nrUninist ration,  totaleri 
only  ahout  $240,000.  Aeeordinj;  to  state  fljiures.  17  i>orceut  of  its  $7  ndllion 
Fedt^rnl  part  15  funds  were  i^pent  foi'  ndmiiiistrative  co.sts;  aeeordlujc  to  OK 
llKures.  the  amount  poreent.  or  less.  AVhou  questlrmed  about  tliN  diserep- 

aney.  the  responsible  State  ofUelnl  agreed  tluit  the  hjjnre  reported  to  OK  as'  the 
Federal  iK)rtlon  of  aneillary  costs  was  nude  rotated  by  more  than  §1  mil  lion,  but 
imdd  uoi  ner  ouut  for  the  error. 

Kxistin;:  <^K  roportius  categories  do  not  show  the  amount  of  Fedi^ral.  State, 
^aud  local  expenditures  for  sueh  catefrorhvs.as  mini inistrat ion.  teaeher  edueatirm, 
(urrlr-nlum  development,  or  resoareli  and  d**»»(mstration.  Instead.  OK  reports 
tmly  show  tolnl  exiK-adituresn  making  it  impossible  to  identify  what  proportion 
of  the  total  expeuditaro  in  each  catejror.v  Is  Fedora  1.  Further.  OK  report. s  do  not 
show  whether  tiiese  expenditures  were  made  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  focal 
levol, 

/»/'6/ioWion  of  FaUrol  «»;>/)r)W  far  adminhtnttion  /rnt  ea•c^^  (li'(l  FcOrrdl  .fhurc  of 

The  pereent  of  administrative  and  related  costs  char^'ed  to  part  1?  has  far 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  Federal  fuuiliu^  lu  tlu*  tofnl  Stnte  prosrauj,  Xat Ion- 
wide.  Federal  funds  in  Hscal  year  3073  represented  an  nvern«e  of  1(»  pereent  of 
the  States*  total  vocal  Tonal  projrram.  although  tids  proportion  varied  widely 
aumu^c  i^tates.  AecordiuK  to  data  report (^d  hy  OK.  Federal  finals  used  f<M'  admin- 
istrati\e  aurl  related  costs  averajt'Hl  ,11  pereeut  of  tlic  total  of  all  fuiuls  spent  hy 
>?tates  for  tln  se  costs.  The  Federal  portii>n  of  such  eost.s  rauKcd  fr<nn  '/.(to  to  77 
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IHTceut,  T!irco  of  Iho  States  in  tho  "nlM>YO  (>5  ptTcont"  ('ato;:ory  noted  l«oio\v  \v(>re 
among  the  10  States  receiviug  llie  !arj;est  aniouni  (»f  KedfrnI  v(»cati(>nal  fuadini,'. 

Federal  l^art  U  FmuU     Percent  of  Ml  FimU  KxpcmU  d  for  AneiUartj  Sm  ivea, 

ry  lois  f 

j.^^rcont :  Kumhcr  0/  States 

05  <»i^  aljovo»   ^     " 

50  to        " 

40  to  -tlL    -  

'  •  2r>to:ii»  —  -  -  — -  5^ 

10  to  24—.-  — ^  ..—^   r—  — —  ^1 

15  or  bolow   _«   10 

OE  officials  pointing  out  that  ancillary  services  arc  one  of  eight  puriw.HS  fou 
whioli  Sta«^e>»  van  s?pen(l  Federal  part  B  funds,  ^aid  tlnit  each  State  detonnintvs 
what  portion  it  wiil  allocate  for  this  pnrpose.  State  diivctoi-^-  of  .-.)oational  educa- 
tion told  ns  that  snch  lle^ibiliiy  iii  tho  use  of  Federal  fundj;  is  important  to  their 
operation. 

liatio  of  State  and  local  9Uf\nort  to  Federal  part  U  support 

Natitmwide,  State  and  local  dollars  directed  to  vocational  education  have 
increased.  The  national  rath)  of  approximately  live  State  and  local  dollars  for 
(*very  Federal  dollar  has  boon  maintained  since  liscal  year  1J)70,  indicating  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  recognized  tho  need  for  expanding  vocational 
edncation  opportunities.  To  the  extent  that  States  are  able  to  sustain  such  a  ralio 
of  State  and  local  support  to  Federal  snpiwrt.  ihe  ultimate  objective  of  the  act— 
l>roviaing  vocational  trafuing  for  all  who  need  it— stands  a  better  ohiuicc  of 
,  being  nu't.  '     '         .  ,  . 

Some  States,  however,  have  found  it  iucroasingly  dithcult  to  auuntam  or 
increase-  their  ratio  of  State  aiul  local  support  f6r  every^Federal  dollar,  Our 
analvsis  of  OK  statistics  showed  that  in  some  State^s^the  ratio  of  State  and  local 
support  under  part  B  ha»  been  declining.  In  tlscal  year  M)lo,  one-third  of  the 
States  (X7)  .spent  fewer  State  and  local  dollars  forevery  Federal  dollar  than  they 
did  in  fuscal  year  1070.  (See  app.  II.)  In  contrast,  (mly  one  State  in  fiscal  year 
11)70  luul  oxpcndwl  fewer  State  and  local  dollars  for  every  Federal  VIOA  <J^>llar 
than  it  had  in  liscal  year  10C5.  From  ll.^cal  year  1072  to  lisoal  yenr  1073.  States 
with  Ji  docliniuic  State  and  local  to  Federal  funding  ratio  mnnhered  IS.  Included 
were  ;i  States  which  r;<nked  among  the  top  10  States  receiving  Federal  vocational 
funds.  This  downward  trend  may  indicate  that  a  plateau  has  bwh  reached  as  far 
ns  tho  salutory  effect  of  the.Fe<leral  doUat  in  enticing  State  and  local  dollars. 

Although  we  did  not  anaiyze  the  reasons  for  this  declining  ratio,  the  National 
Advis<n-v  Ccmncil  on  Vocational  Edncation  and  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  ailviswl  us  that  economic  factors  at  the  State  and  local  level,  sncii  as 
bndjret  lonstralnts  and  decreased  outlays  for  construction,  have  nmde  it  more 
dlllicnlt  for  States  to  maintliin  their  ratio  of  State  and  local  dollars  to  Federal 
doHar.'*.  ,     ,  , 

OK-ofticials  said  they  do  not  question  the  State  and  local  funding  levels  as  louj: 
as  States  do  not  drop  below  the  statutory  requirement  of  one  .State  and  local 
doHnr  for  eii-ry  Fedt^ral  dodar.  They  advised  us  that  they  have  not  interpreted^ 
this  requirenuMU  to  mean  that  every  nric  Ftnleral  dollar  ha.s  to  l»e  umtched  with 
itnnr  State  or  local  dolhu\  Several  State  directors  of  vo(>ational  »»ducation  told 
ns  that  all  State  and  local  expenditure.^  for  vocational  edneaticm  are  not  reported 
to  OE  because  addltlomd  moneys  are  not  needed  for  Federal  matching  purpo.sos. 
Thev  sutcxoted  that  OK  statistics,  therefore,  did  not  necessarily  retlwt  total  . 
State  effort.  The  OIC  omclnl  responsible  for  data  collection,  however,  sjiid  lie  would 
discount  the  (dnim  that  all  expenditures  were  not  reported  to  OK. 
lUrsoiiH  leith  .special  needs  hare  not  hecu  {liven  a  hioh'priorit!/  . 

VKA  requires  that  particular  consideration  be  given  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  handicapped  persons  and  those  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
•  other  problems  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  tlie  regujar  vopj^tloaal 
program  (the  latter  generally  nre  referred  to  as  'Misadvantaged").  The  IDOS 
amendments  provide  tlmt  States  u«e  .it  least  15  percent  of  their  annual  Federal- 
part  U  allotment  for  proL'ram^^  serv/fu:  the  disadvantaged  and  10  percent  for, 
programs  serving  the  handicapped.  KVe  analyy.ed  the  amount  of  expenditures  • 
for  tlie  disadvantaged  and  the  liandlC'apped  in  relation  to  total  expenditures  for 
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each  fiscal  year  from  1070  (hnMi«h  1073.  As  shown  in  the  foUowinj,-  tal.fe.  nnuir 
rm-inVi\oJI^^^  "  suhstantial  i.ortion  'of  their  part  B  funds  for  per.sons  witlx 


Number  of  States 


*  gp^nt    '        Fb«!>eail97a  Fiscal  y«ar  1971  fucal  >ejr  19?^    Fiscal  yeai  197$ 


pi$af2vantaged: 
Less  than  15.: 
15  to  16  


T«tal   ti. 


Handicapped: 
U&$  than  10.. 
lot.  11...... 

Total.;... 


21 
12- 

15 
10 

15 
10  _ 

14 
12 

33 

25 

25 

26 

31 
15 

13 
20 

18 
14 

14 

46 

33 

32 

30 

r^-^or^(»rttTi^^  allowed- hy  legislation  (20  C.S.C. 


for  the  (lissulvarttased  ranf;o(i  fronj' Vo'iVeroent  o'f^h^^^  !lo\^)er- 


poiuliturt\s  were  less  than  15  percent  for  "tW"7lh".n(lVantai;Gd" 
lor  4he  nandienpped  were  :i<Jt  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

Divcussions  with  OK  otlici^ls  uud  State  directors  of  viieationat  education 
concermnc;  the  vaciUnting  level  of  expeiidittire  for  the  disadvnntajred  and  .handi- 
capped sngirested  that  it  Was  diftietdt  to  develop  prosrains.  which'  would  ef- 
fectively deal  witlj  th*^  problems  of  the  di^iadvantaged  and  handicapped.  A'cor-'S^ 
relative  prohlemjinay  that  tlie  fnnds-  are  spread  to  thiii,  a<?  discussed  in  oimp- 
ter  4,  that  it  inlijht  he  impos-sihle.  to  initiate  voeational  .services  adequate  for 
thes'o  special  need's.    -  .  * 

OR  ofliclal.^  tnhl  ti<?  that  heean^^ie  States  continue  to  overmatch  overall  Federal 
^vocational  funds-,  tliey  have  no  legal  hasis  for  requiring  States  to  match  ex- 
penditures for  the  dlv-advantafjed  and  handicapped^  State  oOicials  advised  us 
r  mt  it  IS  more  dillicnU  lo  afqtUre  State  and  local  funds  for  particnlar  popula- 
tion gronps  and  that  wilhotit  Federal  set-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  their  programs  addressing  these  special  needs  would  ho  curtailed, 
ronseqtiently,  no  State  over  a  -l-year  period  has  supported  efforts  for  the  dis-  • 
advantaced  and  handicapped  to  the  anmo  extent  as  its  overall  part  B  program. 

According  to  OF,  statistics,  the  nationvride  average  ratio  of  State  and  local 
to  Fwleral-  funding  for  all  imrt  IT  programs  in  fiscal  year  1073, was 
Sr,.03  to  .^l.(M).  Yet  tlh^  lutio  for  programs  serving  the  disadvantaged  was-  onlv 
$2.10  to  $1.00  and  for  the  handicapped  only  $1.10  to  ?1.00.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
23  States  spent  fewer  State  and  local  dollar.*?  for  every  Federal  dollar  for  tlie^ 
di«  dvantaged  tlian  they  had  in  fiscal  year  1070  (see  app.  II  A) ;  for  the  handi- 
capped the  nuHd>er  was  10  States  (see'app.  II  B).  Some  States,  over  a  3-year 
period,  have  spent  no  State  or  local  funds  for  tlie  disadvantaged  or  handicapped 
Injt  continued  to  receive  XVderal  a.ssistance  for  sneh  programs.  In  other  State*?, 
State  and  local  fmuling  haslbeen  withdrawn  as  Federal  funding  1ms  increased. 
For  example; 

In  a  Statt'i  which  lias  received  a  large  amount  of  Federal  vocational  support, 
tho  rntlf?  of  State  and  local  fnnds  to  Federal  funds  for  part  B  handicapped' 
programs  declined  from  in  Osenl  year  1070  to  $.34  in  fiscal  year  1073. 

During  the  sam^  period  total  Fedend  vocational  support  increased  from  $25 
mlllitm  to  J53S  million,  atjd  Federal  support  for  the  handicapped  under  part  B 
increased  from  $2.4  million  to  $3.1  million.  In  this  State  handicapped  enroll- 
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iiioiiL<  in  vocationnl  education  docrcascd  more  tlian  65  percent  from  fiscal  year 
10  fiscal  year  107a»  wlsiie  Federal  expenditnrcs  increased  over  29  percent. 
In  etmtrnst,  State  and  'ocal  expenditures  droprod  03  percent.  . 
.  *\  |i'T3  stndj-  linauced  by  HEW  reported  that  current  resources  directed  to 
nuuviduals  roquinng  special  services  wore  clearly  insufficient.  According  to 
tins  study,  Inrue  wnm^t  nocd^  exist,  and  inadequacy  of  resources  (dollars,  por- 
M)auoK  fncilitios)  wa^  the  proMeui  nio.st  often  cited.  Our  1074  review  of  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  Juiudicapped  found  that  telativelv  few  handicappod 
in<Uvidunls  weie  ijarticipatinj,'  in  vocational  education  pr(>?;r(inis.' 

Jurmtscil  fnuilmo  hufi  not  nevcHnarlhj  resulted  in  mcreased  cnroUmait 

A  major  purpose  of  Federal  support  lias  been  to  expand  availability  of  vo- 
oatioiml  education  programs  so  that  an  increasing  number  of  persons  might 
receive  skill  training.  OE  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
has*  increased  103  perc<:-nt»  from  4.0  million  in  Uscal  year  lOC-l  to  liM  million 
in  liscai  year  1973.  ^ 

Increased  funding  for  vocational  programs  has  not^  necessarily  resulted  in 
proportionately  increased  enrollments.  During  the  period  cited  above,  total 
^Federal  vocational  expenditures  rose  770  percent  from  §55  million  in  nscal  year 
1004  to  $482  million  fiscal  year  1973— an  increase  of  u32  percent  in  19(U  dollars. 
State  aiul  local  vocational  expeiiditures  rose  818  percent  from  $278  million  to 
$2,5,11  million— an  increase  of  502  percent  in  1904  dollars. 

The  relationship  between  expenditure  and  enrollment  growth  has  varied 
auiong  States.  In  yome  States  enrollment  lias  increased  steadily  as  funding  lias 
risen,  but  in  others  there'  has  not  been  a  proportionate  inerease  in  enrollment. 
For  instance,  according  to  OK  statistics:         '  , 

'  In  one  State  we  vihited  the  Federal  expenditure  increased  1,1SS  percent  from 
S'2.()  million  in  fiscal  ^ear  1004  to  $33.5  million  in  nscal  year  1073— an  increase 
of  820  percent  in  1004  dollars.  Knroilment  increased  01  percent  during  this 
same  period  from  about  441^000  to  711,000. 

State  directors  of  vocatioiml  education  advised  us  that  some  programs  are 
more  costly  today  than  they* were  in  the  past,  and  that  in  other  instances  do- 
cisiou«.bave  be^;n  nfade  to  use  new  funds  to  improve  program  quality  which 
would  not  necehs:trU>-  result  in  increased  enrolli'uentf?.  They  also  noted  that 
teacher  salaries  have  been  increasing  and  that  the  price  tag  is  higlier  for  pro- 
grams serving  persons  with  si>ecial  needs.  OB.oflleiais  told  us  that  tlfe  cost  of 
constructinsr  fa.Mlitie^;  also  increased  the  cost  per  student,  AVe^did  not  do  a 
coniproheuslvo  aualy^^iH  to  di^termine  the  extent  to  which  these  factors  account 
for  the  di^-parity  between  funding  increases  and  ouroUment  grovvlh. 

J)i.^(((lvantnffcd  and  handicapped 

I'rovi^^ion  of  vocational  education  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  haiijdioapped  has  heOn  a  VRA  priority.  The  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Vocational  Kducation,  suunnariising  1073  State  Advisory  Council 
repoits.  stated: 

"While  rocoi:hixing  that  nu)re  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  were 
currently  enrolled  In  vocational  programs  than  {^t  an.v  time  in  the  past,  the 
CouncHs  expressed  eon  ecru  about  the  still  very  small  pbroontage  ofx^these  stu- 
dents being  served  in  1;erms  of  the  nmubers  needing  vocational  education.  Of 
all  the  problems^  jijds  s'eems  to  bt*  the  one  on  which  least  progress  had  been 
made  In  terms  nf  ^tWcd  and  potential." 

OR  statistics  <Uo\v  that  the  proportion  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
enrollment  d^cliuod  relative  to  total  enrollments  from  llseal  year  1971  to  fiscal 
>ear  1073.  Purine  the  saujc  period  the  Federal  portion  of  expenditures  for  di?*- 
auvaittagcd  and  handicapped  increased  relative  to  total  expenditure*?  growth. 
From  INcal  year  1072  fiscal  year  1073  enrollut^nt  of  the  disadvantaged  de- 
clined In  13  States!  and  of  the  handicapped  in  15  States,  despltp  increased 
expenditures. 

OK  oflicials'  advised  us  that  these  deelhdnsr  enrollments  refieeted  improved 
procedures  for  classify insr  student^.  (Our  1072  report  on  vodntioual  education, 
cited  in  elinpler  1,  concluded  that  regular  vocational  programs  \vere  being 
classUiHl  a^"  di^advantag(d  programs  because  students  from  low-lnconfe  fanulies 


^"Feili*ral  Pro£rrJim<»  for  n<IncatIon  of  the  IlanUlcappeJ:  Issues  and  Problems."  (B- 
l«Mo:iUl),  Doc.  Ti.  1970. 
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\M'ro  enrolled.)  AViMlid  mi  inako  an  analysis  tu  (lotormino.^vIu'(!le^  da>sificn- 
tiou  procwIuiTs  u'Touiiti'd  for  (locliuii)g  onroUuicuts. 

OIC  MOM  toil!  NG  HAS  BKEN  I^■ADKQrA^K 

OB  oflkials  (old  ih  t!u»H'  is  littio  analy.sis  of  tlie  way  States  spend  Federal 
.fHiid^,  and  tliat  OlCdoos  not  know  what  the  impact  of  Federal  vocatioiuil  fuud- 
inic  actually  lias  Ihvu.  Thoy  ^aid  that  Stntos  liavo  treated  Keileral  funds  as 
aaotlier  sonrco  of  ?:oMCTal  revenue,  and  liavo  used  tlie.<e  funds  iirimarily  to 
^    uKuntrtiiuoxistinij:  programs. 

A  series  of  .studies  to  assess  vocational  inipaet  were  completed  in  VM2  under 
OK  contract.  Tho  contraet  iuonitor  ia  OE's  Oflice  of  rinuniugr  Budgeting,  and 
Kvaluati(ja  told  us  these  studies  developed  some  useful  infornmtiou  about  dis- 
erepaucles  bct\v<^en  tho  net's  intent  and  actual  iuipl omenta tiou  iiractioes.  Ac- 
cordiup:  to  BOAE  olfieials  lu)\\fv(^r.  this  expenditar^of  almost  $1  million  for 
the  s{ndl^*s  di^l  not  .\itdd  report*?  saillcieutly  reliable  for  consideration. 

W'v  were  told  that  review  of  "State  plani?,  which  takey  place  primarily  "at  the 
*  reuiouni  |evt»L  is  addressed  to  the  future  and  does  not  a.ssess  State  performance 
versus  prior  plan-«.  OK  re^rional  ollleials  told  us  that  this  review  consists  of 
veriCji'inj?  that  State  plans  contain  statemeut.s  of  assurance  required  by  VEA, 
*        and  that  State  plans  have  not  been  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
Federal  funds  arc  diicded  toward  producing;  a  catalytic  effect.  ' 

Neither  Ol'i  nor  dse  StatesyWc  visited  had  deterunned  what  strategic?  and 
/  type«  of  projects  would  produCS;  t^c  desired  result  of  nmxinuzing  effectiveness 
of  federally  assisted  pro^rrams.  Sbite  otfit*wls  told  us  they  Haul  not  received 
jjaldanco  froyi  OK  »^ertahdng  to  use  of  Federal  funds  to  achieve  this  effect.  OK 
re;i;:Inlionx  do  not  specify  what  portion  of  Federal  funds  is  to  he  u^^ed  for 
extcndinj;,  iuiprovasi:,  and  developing  vocational  programs  and  what  portion 
i-i  to  be  n^ed  for  inaiutainlnjc  exist  in?:  activities. 

In  !ato  1072  KO.VE  initiated  a  pro^ranj  review  approach  throu^rh  which  it 
could  monitor  Stn^tc  xocuKonal  activities.  Since  that  tinie  teams  of  5  person.*? — 
usually  from  OK^heatPpmrtcrs  and  2  from  the  respective  regional  onice— have 
uuule  weok-loaj;  visits  to  i:j  St!\tes  whicii  iiud  extended  an  invitation.  These 
States  together  a^'^onntcd  for  llO  percent  of  total  Federal  vocational  .^pemliuij: 
'  ill  fiscal  yeaf  107*5.  OK  reports  of  these  visits  have  nmde  Tceonunondations  for 
uuprovlni?  State  pro^'ranis,  but  generally  have  not  addresso<l  tbe  role  of  Federal 
dtdlai*^'.     *  * 

ROAK  oftichd^  told  us  timt  subsequent  phases  of  this  monitor ing  process — 
particularly  technical  assistance  aud  followup  with  res|)ect  to  State  action  on 
()K  r^rConn'nemiaticuH— have  not  been  implemented^'  They  said  that  even  the 
iiutlal  vi^^it  to  States  by  a  team  with  divcrsitled  BOAK  representation  has  been 
enrtailed,  primarily  l»ecause  of  IlEWs  reuioaalization  policy  which  has  trans- 
ferred niouitoriu^c  function^  from  the  central  oftice  to  regiouni  ofilces.  They 
also  cited  travel  restrictions  and  personnel  ceilings  as  factors  Umiting  BOAK's 
eapahiiity  to  carry  on*-  this  responsibility.  In  early  ft.seal  year  IftTo  there  wt^ro 
pcoph^  at  heaihiuarters  aud  t53  iu  regional  ofllces  assijnrM  to  vocational, 
educati<UK 

CONCLUSIONS 

Althouijb  th"  amnnnt  of  State  and  local  funding  has  increased  and  the  unm- 
bevs  of  jK'rvi.iK  r(H-eiving  vocational  education  has  grown,  Federal  assi.stance 
for  vocational  cdncutlou  has  n^t  fully  achieved  the  catalytic  eiTect  envisioned 
by  the  C'ougrev^.  OE  has  nnt.  ideutilled  ways  in  which  tln*5  effect  can  l»e  achieved 
and  nrnximixed.  and  lacking  this  information  cannot  provide  adequate  guidance^ 
to  States  to  hrint:  alxad  unn-e  cnfective  use  of  federal  fuufls.  As  a  result,  a 
large  amount  of  Federal  funds  has  been  retained  at  tbe  Stijte  level,  and  funds 
available  at  Ihe  hwal  level  in  many  instances  have  been  used  for  existing  ac- 
Uvltu's  ratner  than  primarily  to  support  new  program  initiatives. 

OE  has  not  held  states  accountable  for  performance  agalm  criteria  which 
emphasize  tb»^  role  of  Fe<leral  funds  as  ebauge  agent,  and  therefore  cannot  in- 
sure that  lnfonno(i  judgments  will  be  nmde  as  to  where  and  how  funds  should 
be  targeted.  Without  eontimions  surveillance  in  this  regard,  Iherp  i55  little 
a^'surauee  that  the  leverage  of  Federal  aid  will  be  nmximi/ed.  , 

Although  (d':onicl;ds  and  State, directors  of  vocational  education  have  stressed 
tImt  nminteunm-e  of  ongoing  programs  is  an  acceptable  use  of  Federal  funds, 
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the  lu'rtvy  I'mjijia^is  whu  h.  Stato^  lm\t'  placfil  (Hi  maiiUahtins  o\i^till«  pm^rams 
hiK  luH'U  cH'trinu'iUal  U-  tipvdopiij;;  new  initiutuv.^  wliich.we  believe  the  Om- 
grt'>.s  rtlsc)  i  at  etui  id. 

KtXOMMK.NDATION"  TO  TIIK  SK(  UKTAKY  01  lUAV 

The  St'crctary  of  IIKW  j>h<»nl(l:  ^ 

hl(>ntit'>  ami  lu-cuuiulatf  Uata  Jiliout  ^tratc^ics  for  iut>\ului^'  ^nc^^tionaI  I'du- 
cation  that  are  catal.vtii-  and  offer  tlio  i;n'att»st  pajuff  and  review  t\\v  a^e  of 
Federal  fnmls  t<»  insure  that  tliey  serve  the  cataiytic  r<de  iuioiuled  hy  the  Con- 
gros^-.  ' 

AGl.NCY  COMMKNTS  A.M>  (J  AO  KV  AM"  ATI  ON 

IIKW  Stated  that  its  cnrrcut  inoeodarei?  frive  assurance  that  IVUeral  funds 
are  used  ai>  a  catalyst,  and  only  partially  concurred  >viih  the  leconniunulatjou. 
<S:$ee  a  pp.  v.) 

mow  stated  it  wci^'hl  deveSoi)  procedures  f(n-  identifying,  aceunudatin?;,  and 
disseminating  infonuathui  about  stratej;ies  which  ijrovidc  vocatuawl  education 
profsrams  that  are  catalytic  and  offer  tlic  greatest  payoff. 

HEW  interpreted  "fircatcsil  payofC"  as  nieauiuf;  most  co.st  effective.  We  be- 
lieve VE.V  euvlsioued  gieatest  payoff  in  terms  oC  nuixiunzlng  pro^rnai  impact 
through  e.\'ponditUi-e  of  Federal  funds,  i^iiecifically,  >vc  moan  greatest  payoff 
la  terniK  of  (1)  initiatinjr  new  progranm  which  would  in  turn  he  supported  by 
State  and  local  funds,  resulting  in  increased  State  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. au'cthJK  clmn^:inJ:  national  needs  for  skilled  nuiupower,  CA)  lucreas* 
ing  enrolhnents  in  vocatioiial  pro'^Truns.  and  (•!)  providing  more  traimutr  op- 
tions for  individual- particularly  persons  with  sp*:cial  needs. 

"Wa  believe  decisiruis  ah  out  vocational  proi;rauis  should  be  made  firs^  on  the 
basis  of  community  and  individual  needs,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  which  mix 
,of  training:  resources  can  he.st  provide  that  service.  Cost  becomes  a  ccm^idcra- 
Uon  in  determlniu!:  whi^di  alternative  training  approach  to  use.  Although  it 
mav  be  most  cost  effective  to  continue  offenng  t]»e  same  programs  year  after 
year,  in  onr  opinion  that  i)ractice  doe.s  not  offer  thei;reatest  i>ayoff  when  it  does 
not  address  the  most  urgent  individual  and  connnuuity  priorities  for  Mdllcd 
manpower,  .  ' 

RF.COMMKMnAtlO>-S  TO  TIIK  C0XG1U:SS 

The  Contjress.  in  its  deiiheratious  on  VE.V.  slumld  consider: 

Setting  a  Hunt  ou  the  anM>unt  of  Federal  funds  that  can  he  retained  ar  the 
State  bn-ol.  a^  pp^'-ided  in  other  Federal  education  legislation,  so  that  these 
funds  can  be  n)ade  available  for  direct  services  to  program" participants  at  the 
local  lev<d.         *  "  .     ,  1. 

Ketpiiriug  States  to  use  apportion  of  whatever  Federal  funds  are  retained  at 
the  State  level  to  improve  tUe  planuiag  process  (see  chapter  Z). 

Keaulrlug  that  Federal  funds  lu^  used  primarily  to  develop  and  improve  pro- 
grams and  extend  vocational  opportunities  hy  linutiug  the  aujoimt  (»f  Federal 
funds  that  can  he  used  to  maintain  existing  activities. 

Adopting  one  or  several  options  with  regard  to  provhling  programs  and  serv- 
lees  for  the  rHsadvantaiU'd  and  handicapped^  if  the  Congress  believes  these  two 
j;r<mp.s  Klionld  rec^^ive  priority  atteuthin  in  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 
Two-of  the^e  oiiti.^ns  are :  ,       .      „     ,      .  , 

(a)  Requiring:  States  to  match  .FederQl  set-asules^  for  di.sadvantaqcd  and 
hajHlicai>ped  nt  the  sami*  level  they  are  required  to  nmtch  regular  part  B  fnmls 
(n(W)0).  thereby  Injuring  State  ami  local  Involvement  injmd  cmunntment  to 
these  eff(»rts.  '  .       ^  '       .  ,        ,  ^ 

'ih)  Inereasing  ihi*  percentage  of  the  sel-asules  for  the  specml  need  cate- 
Rorles.  ^  » 

CnAl*TF>Il  3 

How  l.s  Vocational  EnucATiox  Plannw)? 

AeldevcMnent  of  VKA  (djjedivcs  depends,  to  a  larj;e  extent,  ou  sy.^tematie.  co- 
ordiimted.  ami  comprehensive  planning  at  national.  State,  and  local  levels  for 
the  delivery  c»f  vocational  education.  Our  review  in  .s^ven  States  indicated  that 
the  actual  planning  process  eonld  he  improved.  We  noted: 
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IMsuiv  at  Shift-  iii.d  U>i'.\\  li'vi'l.s  aio  i»r(»i>are(l  priinaril.v  to  comply  with  FodonU 
H'quin'iiu'iils'.  and  :uo  imt  um'<1  to  provide  dhvction  to  programs'or  to  inoasnre 
l>ro«r.nii  iiupacr. 

NiHvK  of  potential  .studonts  and  coimntinities  served  by  vocational  education 
aro  not  as>t\^sod  o\\  a  .systematic.  onj?oiajc  basis. 

Organizational  pa'tterns  at  all  levels-  frajiineat  ro8pon>ibilitv  for  vocational 
etlu<Ht!im  and  rc-nU  in  ind"pen<lent  and  isolated  planninj,'. 

Ad\isory  (■(aim-il  limitations  hjsi<sbn  iaipaet  on  improvement  in  the  planuintj 
of  proy:i;anK  to  me»'t  cunvnt  and  antic'ipated  iuanpo^ver  needs-. 

hiiUi  tiiat  would  In-  h(^lpful  in  planning;  is  nnavailat)le,  inadoiprnte,  or  \nuis-pd 

I'ni»rt»ved  plaanin-  would  better  insure  that  VKA  funds  are  used  in  v>ays 
wliirh  have  ^reaN'st  payoff  in  nmxinuKinj:  program  eft'eetiveness  (eh.  2);  di- 
rectHl  towanl  c(»niprehen>ive  provision  of  services  \vith  miuiuuun  duplication 
and  u'ap^*  :  disn-nmted  to  arras  of  hi;rh  need  (eh.  4)  :  aelueviuj:  optimal 

UM»  of  traiuinj:  re>uuin'>  ah.  o) ;  and  providiuj;  training  that  relates  to  job 
opjiortuaiti^^'  U-li.  (I). 

.nTAU>AM>  UH'Mr  ^r.A^S  KKFUUT:  COMmANCK  HATIIKK  than  rLANNINO 

VKA  rotpiiroK  States  to  prepare  a'  State  plan,  both  long- range  and  annual. 
K^'Jnvd  to  nnu't  the  needs  of  potential  students  and  geogrnphie  areas.  The  act 
authorized  us<»  of  part  l\  funds  for  development  of  this  plan.  OR  is  recpiired  to 
loview  the  Statf*  phiu.  and  before  apjiroviug  it,  to  be  satislied  that  its  provisions 
will  be  carried  out  in  aetual  practice.  States,  in  turn,  umst  make  specitlc  assur- 
•Mivt'<  that  LKA  applicitions  for  Federal  funds  have  met  VEA  requirements. 

A  1071  Xatituml  Advisory  (*ouncil  on  Vooatioiml  Education  suuuuary  of  (puvs- 
tinnnajre  responses  fnuu  A(\  State  advisory  councils  o\v  vocati(mal  Vducatiou 
n'poi'tcd  that  J  lie  State  plainung  pnH'ess  by  couccntratins:  on  meeting  tlie 
literal  re<|Uin'meiUs  (if  tile  law,  failed  to  fnltill  its  spirit:  lioth  National  aud 
Stati-  Advisory  lVunK-il>  on  Yocati<»nal  Education  have  taken  a  position  that 
State  plau'i  an*  j>repared  oid.v  for  compliaiiee  with  OK  recpUremeats  in  order 
to  receive  bVderal  fu'.uliiej;.  States  do  no^  n^e  these  plan.s  for  operational  par- 
poM*^  and  they,  do  not  measure  progress  against  what  is  described  iu  the  plan. 

State  reju-esenlative^  said  the  State  plan  format  and  data  required  by  OlC 
do  nor  constitute  an  (-Itective  tool  for  guidiug  perfnriuance.  At  b^ast  two  States 
had  instituted  a  separate^  plaiuung  system  of  their  own,  because  tliey  felt  the 
data  reqnir(»d  by  ClK  provided  na  inadequate  nu»chauism  for  achieving  cou)pre- 
hen^ive  coordinated  plauuim;.  LKA^^  <iueried  aboat  the  State  plan  were  mm  ware 
of  it  aud  had  iiot  c(mtrilmted  to  its  developaieut. 

nK  <d1iciaN  in  10  n^gicmal  (dfiocs  are  responsible  for  actual  revic^v  of  State 
plans.  Kefjinual  otlieials  ti>ld  us  they  geuerall.v  look  upon  their  role  as  one  of 
.providing  teehni<"d  assistance  and  ndviee  to  States  In  developing  their  pr(»- 
gram^  and  a^snrlnu'  tlienvselvc'i  tl»at  State  plans  contain  all  ro<ruired  provisi(ms. 
Thej  advised  *.n  tliar  tliey  place  cousi(b«rahle  reliaiu-e  on  State  ofllclals  to  de- 
vehip.  monitor,  ajid  evaluate  their  own  ])rograms  and  procedures,  aud  to  pro- 
vide ac4'urare  aud  reliable  feedback  to  OK.  Stitte  plans  seldom  have  been  re- 
turned for  substan''ive  revision,  and  no  StateV  fundius:  ha^  ever  been  withheld 
ov  tenninatid.  According  to  OR  regional  vocational  edueatioa  ofliclals.  stafliag 
limitations  have  kept  them  from  in(b»peudently  veri^lng  data  provided  or  per- 
fonniuy;  aiijthihii  nuuv  timn  a  ^>nn<n'lU-ial  review  of  ftie  provisions  in  the  State 
idan. 

State  vocational  education  administrators  told  us  they  relied  on  LEA  of- 
tloials  to  determine  local  needs,  establish  local  priorities,  and  plan  aud  eoiuluct 
tlieir  owa  prouM'a  u:,  Stat<»  olIh-iaN  said  they  performed  little  verification  of  the 
dat«i  submitted  hy  I.KAs  and  <'<in^equently  \vere  unaitle  to  insure  that  VEA 
ohje(ti-.r"  v.'Te  beln*;  fullUlcd  at  the  local  level.  Wr  noted  that  a  1071  report 
ot  tlie  National  Advisory  (*onneil  on  Vocati(mal  Kdueation  rocoumieuded  cate- 
Rorital  Federal  fun<limr  for  plauuing  activities,  emphasizing  that  such  aiptivl- 
tl<*^  would  i>e  uef;leet<»d  at  tlu»  State  level  unless-  support e<l  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  w(add  l)e  neglected  at  the  local  level  unless  support e<l  by  the  5?tate. 

SYSTKMATIC  ONGOING  ASSFSSMKNT  OP  NKEDS  DOES  NOT  TAKKJ'LVCK 

VlOA  states  that  planning  for  v(»caii<uml  edueatlou  shonid  ad(»qnately  consider 
the  relative  oce<N  «»r  potential  students  and  the  geograplnc  areas  to  be  served 
so  that  vocatioiml  education  can  be  responsive  to  those  n(»cds.  In  reality,  )iow- 
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ovtT,  syi?t('matie  ousjfjhi^c  :issps^!iiout  of  national,  State,  ami  local  needs  has  aiot 
taken  ulncc.  The  American  Vocational  Association,  witii  05,000  meu»bers — the 
lurgest  protejjiuaal  oYgaaizution*£or  vocational  edacators— called  atteation  to 
tins  defidnecy  by  addre>.^iug  its  aaialmr  one  reft^olntioa  Tor  1074  to  "needs  as- 
M»s«sment  and  conii)rel:en{!lve  planning." 

OR  otlicials  tola  us  OK  has  had  no  mocha nlsai  hy  which  to  identify  needs 
on  a  nationnl  basis  and  has  aot  attempted  to  i>et  priorities  for  vocfftioaal  cda- 
eation.  OK  oflicials  >uiU  that  no  policy  hits  existed  to  develop  aieasnrable  ob- 
joetivos  against  whioli  to  assess  progress  and  little  gu  Ida  ace  has  been  given 
to  iJtates  to  assist  rhoni  in  doing  so.  They  advised  ns  they  have  viewed  VKA  as 
a  program  which  allows  fcJtatcs  to  spend  fnads  at  their  discretion,  within  the 
broa''d  reqnirements  of  tiie  act. 

At  the  Slate  level  Federal  fands  are  divided  betweea  secondary,  postsccon- 
dary,  and  adidt  progninis.  The  anumnt  for  each  level  generally  has  been  de- 
terndned  by  past  practices  and  the  particninr  innnence  of  respective  agencies. 
Ilclative  need  of  popalation  groups  often  has  aot  been  considered,  uor  has  the 
relative  need  of  re^i>i^c*tive  connn unities.  The  Ilcmse  Conuaittee  on  ICdncation 
and  Labor  has  ex  press  t»d  convern  that  snflicient  re.<^onrces  be  directed  to  areas 
of  population  concentration.  AVc  noted  the  following: 

Nationwide,  aocordiau  to  OK  stati>tics,  oidy  01  porceat  of  Federal  fands  used 
for  vocatiotial  c<lneation  ai  tiscal  year  197:^  were  directed  to  nietropolitau  areas 
v.'here  00  percent  of  tlie  nation's  population  resided  in  1070  according  to  the 
1070  (Vasus.  Jn  one  State  \\c  visited  only  20  percent  of  Federal  vocational 
f<i»«ds  \ver<»  (nr<M>rod  to  uu»troi)Olitaa  areas  where  UU  p^rc^nt  of  the  Stated 
population  resUbKl. 

The  ehairpt»r^on  of  a  Stato  advisory  council  on  voe^itioual  education  in  one 
State  we  vivite<l  tobi  a  eoagres^;ioual  oounnittee  In  .laly  1074  that: 

'*Xeeds  asse^^meat  is  not  perfornicd  in  the  State  to  determine  the  natn^e  and 
t'Xtenfr  <»f  individual  nnd  counannlty  requirements  for  vocational  education. 
Slate  nlaus  are  dovoloped  around  the  amount  of  funds  expected  to  he  available, 
ratlu-r  than  on  the  l»a-iis  of  relative  needs.  The  failure  to  as^•oss  needs  can  he 
attributed  to  hiadequnte  suidauce  from  OK— particularly  the  rf'gional  offlice." 

State  vocational  ollicnds  told  ns  they  rely  (»n  loonl  vocational  otlicials  to  <ie- 
termine  lotal  needs  and  e^tabli>*h  local  l[)riorlties.  AVe  observed  that  the  organi- 
'/alional  strncturo  of  V(;cational  education  at  the  State  level  often  did  not  lend 
itself  to  assisting  local  comauunties  in  assci^sing  their  total  needs.  An  array  of 
specialiNts  in  traditional  program  categories  (e.g.  agricalturc)  was  engaged  in 
fragmented,  spedaliml  idaindng,  which  did  not  necessarily  result  in  ideutiliea- 
tion  and  prioritiattoa  of  highest  ueed«,  ,   .  - 

r^ocal  vocational  oflicials  inforajcd  us  that  they  do  not  regalarly  sarvey  their 
Ciiunnnnlties  to  detennlue  the  uatnre  and  extent  of  need  for  vocational  ednoa- 
tion.  Tliey  said  tlu>ir  eontact:^  with  the  business  conunnnity  were  Informal  and 
InfriniuenW n^uallv  ecouriiig  whon  a  >chi>ol  had  to  justfly  starting  a  particular 
course  An  omeial  of  the  larger  employer  in  one  metroi>olitau  area  told  n^  that 
eompaay  had  never  heon  contacted  hy  the  city's  schools  In  plaauiug  vocational 
education  programs.  i.,     ,  i.  > 

School  oHlcials  told  us  tlnit  because  of  student  denmad  for  vocational  train- 
ing thov  concentr'Ued  on  providing  proirrams  for-  those  ^vho  enrolled  in  vooa- 
tioaal  (>ducation,  and  did  not  make  special  provision  to  recruit  t)io«e  i»»  <^\i»'*r 
<5ohool  programs  or  tho«>e  who  amy  have  left  school  hefore  accpnring  snllicient 
skills  for  gainful  employment,  ronnumdty  colleges  aad  other  postsecondary 
Institntiou^  in  the  States  wo  vNited  asimllv  impo^^cd  a  nuninnnn  age  require- 
ment whieli  In  enVct  could  preclude  the  dnipfrnt  from  enrolllm;.  Conctresslonal 
eimnnlttees  have  vailed  attention  to  this  lack  of  attention  to  the  aeed<!  of  droiv 
oats  which  results  \u  a  lad:  of  pahllc  traiaiag  opportaaities  for  tins  age  groan. 

Mri,riPi.K  JUKisnicTioNS  ormuTK  in  viutpai.« isolation 

Piccause  vocational  programs  may  be  funded  hy  Federal.  Stato,  and  local 
sources,  antl  dilYerent  agencies  nniy  he  respimsihle  for  administering  separate 
funds  It  Is'  crlticallv  hnportant  tlmt  coordinated  idannlng  tako  place  to  insure 
comnrehenslve  provKlna  of  services  and  effective  use  of  fumls.  VK.V  requu-es 
that  vocational  programs  he  developnl  in  eonsultatlon  with  representatives 
the  educational  and  training  resources  available  to  the  area  to  he  served.  It 
also 'provides  for  eooporative  arrangements  with  other  agencies?,  organr/atloas, 
and  Institutions  coucerned  with  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities. 
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iro\vev(M\  \v(»  ()h';(»rvt>tl  inininuil  coordination  in  nctiiulitv  at  national,  ^Un{\ 
or  local  levels  lK»t\vo<»ii  orjjanizationjil  cutitios  lu-ovidinj;"  vocatior.nl  sorviivs'. 
and  oven  los<  ci)o))erntlvo  clTort.  ^^•itllout  snch  collaboration,  there  is  litrlc  oih 
IJortnuity  to  improve  the  u^e  of  Federal  funds  or  av  insure  that  student  ami 
oomnuuilty  im-iU  nvtt  heiuf:  met.  * 

Within  ll^nV  rosoponsibility  Hoy  lufhnnisterrnj;  *pro^'X'i«»»>^  n^lated  to  ocenpa- 
(lonal  tfainin«  is  orj:anij^atinnaih  fia^'iaented.  Although  the  Kdncntlon  Anicrnl- 
ment-s  of  1972  ehnrued  the  Secretary  to  -proinote  aiul  cneouraj;e  the  coord  illa- 
tion" of  sneh  projsranw  administered  within  ilKW  and  by  other  Federal  nj;cii- 
cics.  (here  is  little  evidence  ti^iat  this  has  heen  achieved  or  tiiat  snhj^tnnlial 
pn»j:ress  has  h«»en  made.  We  uere  told  that  IIICW  has  not  cxerciM^d  leadership 
about  cooiM»rative  action,  and -thus  each  orpiaizational  en'tity  has  continued  to 
pursue  its  own  effort,  forfeiting'  advau^'»-e.s  of  joint  phuuiin^;  and  risUiiu;  dunli- 
cation  and  ;:aps, 

Withhi  or  through  the  years,  vocational  Vdncatiou  haj^  heen  eharaetenzed 
hy  a  kind  ot  insulated  existence.  The  Xationai  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
ICduenliou^' rcpiM-ted  that  this  has  resulted  from  the  "secoud  class"  sthtus  of 
vocational  e<lueation  as  retlecteil  in  traditional  attitudes  of  universities  and 
State  a^'cucics.  Kv^ji  conirrc-ssiouai  action  in  11)7:2  to  place  oceupatiouar  edu- 
cation on  an  cpMl  .ca-jjanizaticmal  i\>otin;;  \\ith  acadcaue  education  has  had 
Hmited  impact  on  improving:  the  quality  of  interacton  between  proijrams.  For 
eNMuiple: 

OIC's  Deputy  (Nanmissioncr  for  School  Systems  told  ns  that  OK-snp ported 
efforts  hi  elementary  and  ^^econdary  education  were  not  hcina;  encouraged  to 
inchicb*  nnder^tandini;  ot  and  expoMire  to  tlu*  world  of  W(jrh.  lie  explained  thar 
bureau  of  School  Systems  personnel  feared  tlie  iiuase  <»f  Iheso  proj;i-auis  wouUl 
Miffer  if  they  were  lini<c(i  with  conceits  af^soeiated  with  vocatioual  education. 

The  Mureliu  ttt  TostM-condary  Education,  wliich  adadnl^ters  the  State  Po^t- 
sccondary  (Vnuni^sions  jtuthorized  under  tide  Kdncation  Amemhncnts  of  1072 
to  orehcstrate  fnudinrj  for  post>ecomhiry  educafion.  has  not  insuj'ed  th.at  the 
rompositiou  of  th»»se  commissions  will  be  representative  of  all  postsee(»ndary 
interc»st>:.  When  OK  tinally  activated  tliese  colnnu^^ions^  in  107*1,  it  decided  not 
to  issue  refiuhititias  and  has  reliecl  instead  on  iuterpretatSoiis  hy  respective 
jjovernors.  AVe  Nvere  told  by  \oeational  otlirials  that  tlicse  acti<ins*  have  failed- 
to  Kuauudoe  reasouabU*  attenti(ai  to^  the  needs  (or  vocational  education. 

Slvills  centers.  nperate(5  f:>r  over  a  decade  ju  the  nation's  niajca-  cities  under 
the  Manpo\wr  D^'Velopment  and  Traiaiui:  Act  LMDTA).  A\i  T'.S,(\  :Jo7 1 -lifrjs. 
liave,  aeeordlnu'  t<.  au  Olvcout racted  evaluation  of  tlud  program,  netted  valnalde 
h-ssous  and  ideas  for  improvini:  oecnpati«mal  traiuiujj— particularly  f<n-  dis- 
:uhautnu'(»d  adult>^.  Sudi  prai^tices  have  included  tlexible.  schednliui:  ('\»pen- 
eiitry.*'  "*open-evit").  individualized  instruction,  and  ba'sie  coinuuiuication  and 
computational  sliiils  rc-lated^  to  occupati.)aal  traininj:  nee(h.  We  w(M-e  t(dd  by 
i}Vi  fdtlciais  and  otlicials  of  (rth(»r  orj^anizntions  inv(dved  in  vocational  edu<"ation 
tlut  ViU'l  of  C(»ordiimtHl  plauniui:  witliin  noAK  lias  inhilMted  the  u^e  <if  these 
ap|»roachos  to  improve  tlie  delivery  of  vocational  educatitm. 

Th«»  Xatioiml  Institute  of  Kducathm  (XIK)  aNo  supports  projects  in  voVa- 
lional  edueatinn.  Wlioi  the  I-Muc-ition  Amoudineut^:  o(  1J)7:2  transferred  the  re- 
sean  n  fauetioa  to  MI!.  nuthont\  was  retained  in  oK  for  research  and  demon- 
stration Under  ^"K.V.  ('onveiiuentl\ ,  there  is  some  overlap  in  missions,  and  laci; 
of  ciM»ii<  r  iiixe  phuuuav'  <*onhl  result  in  dnplicatl<»n.  For  instruiec.  XTI]  l«w  con- 
tracted for  stmHo^  related  to  inanp*>\\er  d  da  witiiout  consult inu  \\ith  OK  and 
without  th»>  l>no\\h(Ii:«»  that  tliis  area  liad  been  desi;;nate(l  an  OV*  resi-arrli 
prior  it.\. 

tulier  inaj»>r  pr*»i;iv}n's  ;;eared  toward  prepariim  per^ctus  for  ompb»yuuMU  - 
•^purtirul.oi.N  M  oeenpatiiuis  in  health,  rehabilitation,  conmuinlty  and  welfare 
servj<"cs-  .jire  adnduis{ered  by  other  :a'en<'ios  in  IlKW  .'ind  no  niechani-nj  exi>ts* 
by  w>deli  tlievi'  proi^ranis  plan  j'ojuKM-atively  witli  1U)A10. 

,Vot  («aly  h:iv  tlu  v**  l»een  a  lack  of  eoyrdlnation  between  related  projrrains* 
In  11 KW  tvn\  i)h\  but  there  al^o  has  been  little  commnuicatl<»n  with  other  Fed- 
eral nveneifw  pM»\idin;?  s(.rvires  ro!at<-d  to  vocational  trainiuj:.  We  woih*  told 
l»v  I)r)F  otli'-ials,  for  hi  .tauce.  that  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  synebroal^e 
Oh\  vocational  programs  with  DOL  nia.npowM»r  efforts.  At  the  rcRional  le\el 
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n  maiipowor  ofli<;lals  raviowcd  or  sigticd  off  on  Stato  ,va- 


Siati*  level 


boon  maOo  U>  latojxrnto  tho  soparato  orjrauizatioaal  dbjootivos  I'or  sooondarv 
I><»stvo<-<m<lary.  ami  adult  activities  to  provide  ovcmhII  dinvtiou  of  effort  Koi^ 
e.\ampl<*.  the  state  acivi^^ory  coaneil  in  one  State  we  visited  Imd  said: 

•  *  tlie  pl.ai  as  it  is  ja-esently  written  provides  a  peor  foundation  for  tlie- 
<MnnproheiisiV(»  state-widr^  idauidnj;  pmet^ss  needed  for  iinprovinir  and  cxpaadiu"- 
voeational  edneation  u<  part  of  tlie  total  edaoational  Mstem  ♦  ♦ 

»•*  *  *  tlie  ll)7:{-7d  '  *  *  Stjiteiiian>  ♦  *  *  (Um'S  not  eontain  nvtieulated  or  repre- 
sentative statewide  pnoi'ities.  ^oals.  and  ol)jectives.'* 

invision  <»r  re>p()nsil>ility  for  voeational  trniianj:  permit te<r  liotli  sceondiirr 
aiKl  p(»srsH-oiidary  sectors  to  plan  and  operate  iudcpendentlv.  witli  tlie  con!- 
ninnity  e(dle«e  x-ctca*  iKiially  jaovidinj:  only  ininiinal  input  to  the  State  plan 
submitted  to  OL'.  .V  Ili:\V-faud(»d  nnnniircnient  eonsiiUant  studv  in  one  State  le- 
iMH-ted  that  Hie  pi o;; nun  (bita  used  by  th.-  seci/iidarv  and  teeliaieal  schools  and 
eonimuiuty  cn|lci;c.;  differed  sijinilieantly,  eansiufr  considerable  ditUcnltv  in  con- 
solidating infonnntu)n  fen-  projxrani  plannlnjj  and  evaluaticni. 

We  aKo  were  told  liy  lejrional  and  State  oHicials  that  the  State  uuinpower 
ajremy  did  not  assist  in  preparinj:  the  State  voeati«nial  plan,  nor  did  it  review 
^    (bat  plan.  Xeitlier  jurisdiction— vocational  education  oe  manpowei-f elicit "Mt 
connaeiits  froai  the  other.  altb(aij:!i  they  both  Avere  i)rnvldiinr  traiaini:  servicev 
for  cHrMitele  in  (be  sanu»  labor  ai:irk<»t  area. 

A  .Inly  H)7-l  aieaioraiidain  of  ajn'ceaient  bet  ween. DOf.  and  llfiW  concerning'' 
tlie  roles  and  le^poa- ibilltlcs  (»r  II KW  under  the  ('ointaebeasive  Riaphniaeuf 
and  'rrnluiau'  Act  (flvrAi.  Public  Law  provided  that  lIKW/s  rel'baitif 

oni<c^  will  review  ".v.d  coaiaient  on  priia<»  Nponsor  plaiw.  The  functional  s(at<- 
r.^Mit  delineating  aijeni-y  rides  provid<'d  tor  rc;ilonal  level  review  of  State  a^:<'n<M' 
plaiK  in  Ik'bt  of  CHTA  prime  sixnisor  plans*.  (Jaestiencd  in  fall  1071  aiuuiV 
iiupUcatioHs  of  ('K'l'A  f<n-  vocational  education.  OK  otlleials  told  us  this  re- 
lationvhlp  reipdrcd  claiitlcation.  Tbey  pointed  out  that  (M-nW  i-^  administered 
by  a  dltYcrcal  jarKdie  tlon  in  IIKW.  nnd  that  linibntions  on  comment  time  and 
st a inuir  at  th<»  reiiif>n.il  level  precluded^ uiciniasful  nwiew  of  plaiK. 

OV;<  nepiu>  ConunNioncr  f<n-  Ocenpatlonal  and  Adult  Kdncation  told  ns  that 
the  ()tlb"(.  of  Munasieaient  aiid«nudj:et  reipiires  a  statewide  planini:  and  <le- 
vel(»p«n^nl  el(-arinj:b<nise  in  each  (;ovenuu''s  ofllce  to  s^rve  as  a  coordiuarins 
mecbanivni.  Another  P.(K\K  eflicial  told  iw  that  iniplenientation  of  lliis  ctl^ 
ordinal  ion  effort,  provitb'd  fca-  nad(»r  the  InterijoveniHKMital  Cnopeiation  Act 
(•12  r.S.(\  1201  K  ha<  varied  widely  from  State  to  State.  H*»  said  that  reipiii-- 
ini:  this  nidt*<  sitxnoff  on  State  plniw  for  voejitional  educatiyn  has  had  an  im* 
part  in  some  Stag's.  \\\^  did  not  analy/.e  the  extent  to  whieh  coordination  amon^r 
Stale  a«on<*ie.s  Ims  beeii  a^sixted  throa^^h  (his  device. 
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Tho  Iftok  of  ooordl nation  l>olw(»on  public  ap;oncjo*s  is  oompoundod  by  tho  mini- 
mum oonsuIoraUon  ghcn  to  nonpublie  training  sources.  Althonjih  VEA  has  ro- 
quin»<l  that  tho  nonpublic  sector  bo  tukon  into  account  because  It  is  ijo  heavily 
involved  iu  orcupatiunal  traiuinj;,  OR  oflidnls  told  they  have  not  insis-ted 
that  States  and  LKA»*  ennsi<ler  the  on^oiuj:  or  projected  efforts  of  these  sources 
before  funding  witli  VEA  funds, 

Local  level 

('o»il)rehensive.  coordinated  planning,  tiiough  most  essential  at  the  local  level, 
ofleu  was  absent.  Orjraniv.ational  lmttern>  fracrnieutod  responsibility  for  voca- 
tio^ml  edueatinn.  r<»<ultiug  iu  imlepoadeut  and  i^^olated  plauulng.  The  following 
Illustrate  the  problem,  . ' 

School  district  ofllcials  in  one  city  we  visited  told  us  that  the  district  maiu- 
tahied  little  fonnalizfd  comumuicatiou  with  the  other  32  .school  districts  and 
0  couununity  colleges  in  that  metropolitan  area.  We  \vere  told  there  was  no 
working  mechanism  to  coordinate  vocational  programs  or  use  of  training  re» 
Kources  among  tho<c. districts. 

hi  oue  State  each  cojJinnnuty  college  di^trict  planned  its  own  programs,  and 
tht^re  was  no  statewide  system  to  assure  that  Federal  VEA  funds  would  not 
ho  Used  to  support  over-train  lug. 

Such  planaSug  iu  isolation  can"  result  In  a  large  number  of  people  being 
trained  ft>r  siiecifu*  jobs  for  \vbich  labor  market  demand  has  declined, 

\Vi»  did  note  that  in  few  instances  some  attempt  bad  been  made  to  reduce 
fragmented  and  Koiatcd  i)lnnnlug  of  vocational  education. 

In  two  States  »^om»'  school  districts  Imd  orgaui/.ed  into  joint  voeatlonal  dis- 
t riots  to  provide  a  le.rger  raage  of  course  options  to  secondary  students  by 
better  u**Iug  tlieir  r(»<<f'nrces, 

hi  one  State  ea<di  con^ntuidty  college  was  required  to  advl*??*  otlier  connnunity 
colleire.^  and  obtain  State  approval  Ivefore  initiating  a  new  course  so  tliat  ua- 
necessarv  proccram  duplication  might  l)e  avoided, 

Althoiigli  VKA  requires  that  local  plans  be  related  to  the  appropriate  eon^- 
l)rehenslve  nx'ea  auiupower  l>lan,  in  the  Slates  we  visited  there  was  little  evi- 
dtMiee  tliat  th\<  wns  taivcn  into  consideration  in  developing  or  approving  local 
vm-ationai  education  plans.  Tu  fact,  t|ie  need  for  coordination  was  more  often 
reeosniwd  by  manpower  official*?  than  by  voeatlonal  educators.  For  instance, 
the  director  ot  a  bicouiity  manpower  consortium  in  one  State  told  us: 

"It  is  imre  folly  to  plan  manpower  programs  without  talvlng  other  educa- 
tional »5ystenis  into  account.  Both  manpower  and  voeatlonal  ednoatlou  programs 
are  ratiouallml  nrouud  the  same  .statistics  and  neitlicr  coordinate  witli  each 
other.'* 

-SDVISOKV  COt;*NClL  EVALUATIONS  AUK  IJMITED 

An  Imlependent  '«\^tem  of  national  and  State  advisory  council*?  was  made 
part  of  VEA  in  IJltl^  to  perform  an  oversl?:ht  role.  Tliese  comiclls  have  par* 
tlcipnted.  in  varving  degrees,  in  evahiatiug  vocational  education  programs,  but 
liave  ni»t  starved  In  any  primary  capacity  In  planning  for  tlie  comprehensive 
provision  ot  vocational  education  services. 

Tlie  National  Advisory  rouncil  has  acted  in  an  advocacy  role,  particularly 
throngi^  pnb1lrati<m  of  a  series  of  reimrts  addressing  Inipwn'ements  needed  In 
admlnistratinu  and  delivery  ot  vooatbnml  education.  According  to  the  executive 
director,  tlie  Council  lia^  experienced  only  limited  success  In  couvluclug  OE 
to  take  action  on  It^  reromuiendations. 

State  advisory  oonnelN.  anauced  at  almnt  $a  niilllori  annually,  were  to  be 
compri-*'d  of  i»erson^  representative  of  or  familiar  with  -needs  for  vocational 
eduf-atton  OE  statistir^  vhow  tliat  not  all  State  councils  have  l)een  fully  repre- 
sontntlve.'Oenerallv  iducators  liave  predominated.  In  1974  labor  and  manage- 
ment representativ.N  accounted  for  IC  perc(»nt  of  tlie  nieuil)ership  and  the  gen- 
enil  pnlille  for  JO  i)erci*ut.  Students,  who  in  the  ^^anie  year  made  up  legs  than 
than  2  poreeut.  w  »rt'  iueluded  in  membership  In  only  14  States  and  tlie  District 
of  ('(ilnml)ia.  ^      ,  ,   ,         ^  ^ 

In  the  Statos  we  vl'^ited.  State  councils  were  aware  of,  and  had  reported  on, 
many  skniAeant  i)n»blenis  in  vocational  education.  However,  most  were  not 
satNtl^Ml  with  the  dosree  of  attention  State  agencies  were  giving  to  solution  of 
these  probleuK  OFs  Peputy  Commissioner  for  Oeeapatlonal  and  Adult  Edu. 
cation,  when  lie  addre*«sed  n  national  gathering  of  State  counell  representatives 
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in  11>72,  characterized  their  evjilimtitfiis  as  "imprecise,  uns^eientirtc,  invftlid,  and 
lucking  a  neec:i>Jiry  anuiunt  of  rigor,*' 

AUhn«j»h  State  eonncily  are  resptmsible  ander  VBA  for  advising  on  develop* 
ment  and  aduiinistration  of  the  {:jtate  phui,  in  most  States  they  hnd  not  been 
iniejirated  int«»  tiie  phuinhij;  prooess/Knlher,  their  role  has  heeu  limited  to  re- 
xiewiim  the  pl-an  at'i»-r  it  had  been  deveh)ped  by  tlie  State  asency  respon^ihh». 
Thi»  NaJiuiml  Ad\i^i»iy  tViuncUV  sinuumrj  of  107-1  qnci^tiMnmire  r('Sl)<m.^e>  fnnn 
State  t'omieiljJ  inilicated  that  the.se  Conncil>3  beHeve  they  sliould  be  involved 
e;U'Her  and  nn)/e  signitieantly  i»  the  phuniing  process;. 

L***i^l  (tdviftory  commitdCR 

L'ical  founnnnities  have  bcea  encouraged  to  make  nse  of  advisory  committees 
iu  pUuiuiaj:  vi  eational  education  pro^nuns,  but  neither  OE  nor  State  agencies 
havi'  i»n»\ide(l  the  necosary  gnidance  to  LKAs  regarding  the  appropriate  role 
and  fuii<-t!on  for  advixiry  committees. 

\Ve  \\v\v  ioU\  by  an  OK  olUeinl  that  local  advisory  ccnnndttees  are  ec;iaO' 
H^hi'd  a  r<-snlt  of  Ntate  law,  school  district  policy,  individnal  s>chool  action, 
or'hiitiativo  <»n  the  part  of  teachers.  In  the  communities, we  visited,  th^*  degree 
(>r  iuvolvenn>nt  and  the  efl'eclivene.vs  of  advisory  groups  varied  greatly,  as  smu- 
iMarize<l  Indow. 

Appoint meiit  to  advisory  committees  generally  was  based  on  individual 
tt^acjicr  Invitatioa.  ami  mend>er<hip  did  not  necessarily  reHect  a  balance  of  em- 
pbjcrs.  ('nnnnhtet»  function^  depended  priiparily  upon  the  role  of  the  comtnittee 
pern'ived  by  tht*  educati<aml  ageacy  or  instruetor.  Coanaittee  meotiugs-,  usually 
liifnqnent.  resultetl  njost  uften  froni  teacher  initiative.  Each  couauitleo  pri- 
marily acted  ill  an  adci-^ory  capacity  to  only  one  program  or  subject  area  iu  a 
liartii-nhir  .vt-h'ol.  Krecineutly  NChools  ofTering  the  same  courses  each  had  their 
owa  advli.'t)ry  eominlttee,  and  they  wer*'  aot  aecessarily  ia  conunnulcatlo^i. 

<h-mMally  there  was  r>o  overall  local  advisory  comndttee  to  reconcile  oon- 
Hictlnu  or'ctimpeMag  lutevesis  between  prograuKarjms  and  educational  levels. 
For  instance : 

111  oin'  Staite  we  visited  the  leui^lative  analyst  had  reported  that  mau^v  dis- 
trict iHlvisory  connnlttt*es  were  merely  paper  comudttees  that  rarely  aiet  to  ad- 
vise ^<-hnol  \listrii-ts  on  vocational  programs.  The  report  eoneluded  that  "A 
lar;:er  planning  Im^^e  *  ♦  *  would  Ua  more  ccoaondcal  and  brim?  together  greater 
idaimiiig  roources  while  .still  allowing  for  'local'  iulluenee  in  plan  development.'* 

lierause  i»f  eominlttee  hmde(jua<des,  employer  aeed*;  hav(»  aot  aeeessarily  re- 
<-ci\ed  consideration  In  decisionmaking  ah»nit  vocational  eduratitai.  Too  heavy 
a  relijniee  on  Inadeipiately  or«ani/.ed  and  funetlouing  etmimittce^  to  furuNh 
luf«irniatb>n  about  mauiKiwr  rtMpdrement.'^  has  in  stjme  lu.stanee<  resulted  ia 
IJ:A<  rout  inning  to  pnivide  pr*»grams  ft)r  which  there  was  ia^anicieat  com- 
Uiiiuity  uied.  Kor  example: 

We  were  ttdd  timt  a  ctimmnnlty  tMdlege  tiperated  a  photography  program  that 
had  not  placed  a  graduate  ia  a  fnlbtlme  i>*wltion  for  2  years,  ^feinbers  of  the 
Uual  advisory  ocaumlttee  advised  us  that  they  were  unaware  of  any  job  opp«»r- 
tuuitb^-j  In  the  eonununity  for  graduate-*  of  this  ccmrse,  yet  th(»y  had  not  recom- 
mended  tt»  the  cnlle«e  that  the  program  be  redueed  or  terminated.  The  chairman 
of  the  cidlogeV  grnphi^  arts  division,  in  which  the  'photography  program  was 
lM'jd(»d.  told  as  the  prograia  should  be  oagoing  because  it  \Aas  the  be.st  plio- 
towiphy  program  available  In  a  multl-f^tate  area* 

\Vi»  did  td>serve  an  lustau*  **  v\  whb'h  an  elTective  n^ethod  had  been  developed 
to  obtain,  enhance,  and  coordinate  the  work  of  advisory  committees-. 

Ill  one  city  over  JlOo  persons  rep re»?en ting  lm*?lness  and  labor  .^cerved  as  mom- 
l>er-'  of  advi^ioryN'omndtti  es  to  27  different  conr.^je  areas  which  enrolled  about 
2.000  students  In  one  of  the  school  dUtrict^s  high  school  facilities.  To  iaar<<hall 
^ntip<»rt  of  the  city's  employers,  the  school  district  had  contracted  wdth  the 
f^hnmber  of  rnnuueree.  The  per<o  d  by  the  Chamber,  a  management 

spcilali.st  from  a  nmjor  oompnuy  with  eoataets  throaghout  the  baslaess  com- 
nimilty.  a*"ted  a^  liaNon  between  the  eouunlttees  a  ad  the  selmol  district 

The  committee  coordinator  told  us  that  most  eouimlttee*;  met  at  least  once 
a  mouth.  siMue  were  more  frequently.  He  >ald  they  participated  In  job  market 
analysis,  hel])ed  fornndate  enrrleulum.  Identlfled  sources  of  equlpmeat  and  Rap- 
plies,  devehM'^'d  work  experience  opportunities  for  students,  and  assisted  in 
plareuient  of  graduates.  lie  noted  that  the  other  22  high  sclKiols  In  the  district 
did  aot  have  snob  advisory  eouunlttees'. 
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^n  iuUHtion  to  tho  cvulnation  rcspousibilitioK  a^<lKiH»(l  to  National  nml  State 
ndvisory  cojmclls  on  vocational  edacation,  VIOA  funds  aro  uvjiilaldo  to  SKAs 
snid  I.KAs  for  i)erio«lie  ovalnatiou  of  tlioir  <>\vn  pro^^ranis. 

An  OB  otncial  tola  us  that  ideally  tlio  evaluation  i)nuo.ss  for  vocational  odu- 
<'ation  shenld  iiroviUo  data  nirded  for  plauninj:.  sliowlni;  how  lesonrces  sh(»uld 
l»e  distributed,  wlait  typ-e  ot  traiulu«  should  he  offered,  and  which  trainin"g 
?<trate}:i<*.s  should  be  used.  He  advised  u^  that  evhUmtioa  data  shoiihl  hidieate 
wlu'thor  pro^nuns  are  helpinj:  reach  the  desired  ^oals  and  objectives,  that 
otherwUo  agencies  have  no  nieaus  of  measuring  tlu»lr  proj^ress. 

OK  reginnal  oineuils  told  us  tliere  was  little  or  no  evaluation  of  State  j>ro* 
t:ramN  as  rlioy  actually  oi)erated  and  that  OK  therefore  laid  little  assurance 
lhat  policies  and  procedures  delineated  hi  OK-approvcMl  State  plans  were  car- 
rii'd  (»ut. 

The  States  we  visited  had  some  forju  of  State  evaluation  of  voeatioujil  pro- 
iiram^.  hut  ir  «»MU>rally  was  not  systeaiati*-.  For  example;  Oilleials  in  one  State 
lUh'iM'd  uj*  that  the  trtal  voesitional  profirans  \vas  reviewed  in  only  H  or  G  of 
the  227  districts  (ifr(»rln«  pro^jrauis-  in  llscal  year  107:5.  Some  other  evaluations 
vere  nuule,  hnt  we  \v(re  told  these  were  limited  to  siHH'ille  areas,  e.j:.  a^irienl- 
ture  or  home  econcnules.  rather  than  an  assessment  of  the  entire  district  pro- 
iinm.,  Oilleials  said  thej  reviewed  special  pro^rrams  if  there  were  ^iisi»ectcil 
l)Mlilems  (»r  if  they  happened  to  he  traveliuj?  iu  the  vicinity. 

Jnntlviinnto  data 

The  CoaKres^  lias  (Jlworved  repeatedly  that  informal iim  about  voeathniftl  edn- 
<-ation  is  inaih»(piatc  for  thi»  purpose  of  fornnilatiuf;  iMd)He  policy  and  ascer- 
taining' whetb(»r  cnrrenl  pro^'rams  are  workiuj:' (effect  ively.  In  our  1072  report 
<»n  vocnrioual  euiuatiou.  wc  described  prohlenis  associated  with  Incomplete 
2i\\i\  imicenrate  data  and  reconnueuded  .steps  for  UVAV  to  take  to  impr(»vo  man- 
jimMucnt  inforrualion  systenjs.  Yet.  numy  ot  these  prohlenis  still  persist. 

States  adudnistcriui;  pnt^re.ms  authorized  under  VKA  Keacrally  gather  only 
that  <|uautitative  Innaniatiou  recpilred  hy  OK-statewi(h»  expenditures  aud  Juuu- 
1*ers  iif  persons  enrolPnl  by  level  (.secondary.  p(»stsecoudary.  adult)  and  instruc- 
tional eatej;ory  ^agriculture,  health,  etc.).  Data  ccdlectcd  to  satisfy  OK  require- 
laenis  do  not  coataiu  infornmtioa  on  extent  audltype  of  need  for  voeutioaal 
i'diieatiou  on  tin*  part  of  individuals  served  or  potential  participants,  imture 
and  h»vel  of  actual  Inst  met  lomii  programs,  costs  of  spccitic  programs,  or  re- 
?-ultN  t>f  programs  in  any  terms  other  tluiu  initial  placement.  For  instauce.  OK 
u<»  system. -such  as  one  uslnji  sampUu^  technique,  for  determinini;  tlie  ext(»ut 
tn  which  Stat(»  and  local  eft'orts  actually  had  .hnpacied  on  the  luuuli capped,  the 
4Ustdvanta;:ed.  or  tliose  in  ('conondeaily  depressed  areas. 

AltlioU';!)  St.Mte  diri'ctors  of  vocational  cducJitiou  have  s(uuiht  012  leadership 
>\ilh  re;:anl  to  d('V(dophic:  infornuitlon  ai»ces>ary  for  plauninir  and  evaluatintr 
vocitionai  education.  Oi-i  has  done.Mttle  to  focas  or  coordinate  efforts  of  iadi- 
vidual  Staites  or  aK(»ueU's\  As  a  result,  dnplicathm  (»f  (effort  lias  occurnMl  aad 
4'imiparahiHty  (»f  daia  still  is  iacklu::.  fiKlly  iudependi'ut  systeuis  havo  l>een 
l>Iaiiurd  and  d(»veh»ped.  l*nr  exaaiph*; 

In  «»ni'  srat(»  we  vivited.  the  SKA  had  d^'veinped  a  mauaseuunit  iaforiaati<iu 
?NVxti»m  solely  for  e(dh>t'tiut;  and  report luu  data  coueerului;  vocational  edu(*a- 
thuh  In  opera! i(ui  since  li)7».  thN  system  lu-ovided  all  fmrtieljiatiui:  lustltuth)ns 
with  lnf*n'nmtiou  rdatmsr  their  perfornmnro  to  hasie  nhjeetives.  such  as  jtnnvth 
in  enr»»llnu*ni  and  cnrrh-uhua  efCrriutrs.  hu'reased  jol»  plaeen»eut.  aud  reduced 
4mm  Ht^p'^rledlv,  »hc  annual  operatiuu  cost  i>;  alKUit  ii,T\  million.  A  State  of- 
th'lW  iMlieatdl  thai  thN  sysh'uj  ccadd  bt»  Usi-d  as  a  luisie  uuuhd  hy  otluT  States. 

Nor  unly  k  there  an  al»setice  or  ina(b»nuaey  of  data,  luit  there  is  a  prolileui 
4if  ai>t  Uslnu  th  data  that  N  avaibdde.  We  observed  that  even  when  data  Imd 
iM'on  Ciiliected  ami  eonudl(*(K  It  ireneraily  was  not  used  nt  tiu^  national,  regional. 
State*  or  lo(al  levol  for  evalnatinu  or  iini»rovln?  vocational  pn^frranis.  For 
<'\aniple: 

AmamI  statistical  reports  suhaiUted  hy  Stat(»s  to  oK  dca»onstrato  wide  varl- 
uuw^  between  ^U'di  i alios  as  cundhnent  to>  (^xpcMuiituri*.  earolhncut  to  e(nu- 
ld"i*«  2,.  nxn\  completion  to  placenumt  In  tlie  th-ld  for  which  trahuHl.  Yet  OK 
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has  taki'ii  litlli'  m-ium  io  analyze  tho^o  ,sUnati<Mw  to  llntl  out  wiu'tUcr  tamn* 
«'<);'n'CJivo  notions  nw^lit  Jio  uiM'f.s>.Hr\. 

Scvoral  Siato  phiiis  \V(<  rrvit^winl  ronialucil  provisliuH  for  tralniim  p»»rs<»n^  U\ 
oi'oupatiimal  cat(»if(»ru»s  winch.  accoriUny  io  niaiiiiowrr  puuHllou^  in  (lie  stato 
|>hni.  (11(1  not  shuw  sutlicu'nt  job  o|HMiln;;s.  ok  irtfional  <»!Hduls  told  as  that 
(»\crsu|ii»ly  in  s.»hh.  ar*«a>»  and  un(h'r.s!iiii)].\  in  others  \\a^  not  Mimdont  lo  (uu'v. 
tion  a  Stale  plan. 

one  Statu  \vc  xisiied  hiul  iu^t^tu!e^l  a  ipUNlhrnnairo  folUmnp  sy>tom  wliUii 
ohtaiiH'd  feeilijack  at  a  li'v^h  r(»sponse  rate  fnan  graduates  of  postslHMuahir.v  vo- 
cariiinal  programs  and  tlieir  employers.  The  foUow-np  pio(Tss  was  contriieU'd 
to  a  uulvor>.lry.  hut  loeal  ami  Stale  voeationaU  <ilUeia!s  did  a<»t  um«  tiiis  infor- 
uiatliai  (o  improve  I  heir  projrraUH.  Onr  p(>rusil  of  student  re^pcaises  Miir^esled 
that  data  was  iHTtinent  to  provision^  in  the  State  plan.  Ixrause  it  rehiKul  to 
partieular  oeeupalii>naI  cate;:ories  f(»r  whieli  ovc  rtrainln^  was  upparont. 

to\(l.rsloN 

I'lannln;^  of  viKari«»nal  pro;:ranis  should  he  improved  at  nntional.  Stat(».  and 
local  level.  (ir(Vir*»r  atteurlon  to  s^stmrntie.  eoordinated.  and  ('(anpreliensive 
plaiinhm  would  improve  the  u^-e  of  Fe<ieral  fun(N  and  U-tter  insure  that  voea- 
thmal  education  is  piovided  in  a  mamuT  that  best  ^>erves  student  and  eoni- 
nundt>  iiee(K 

UK<  OVIMKXDATlO.Ns  r*>  rUKSKCUhTNUV  OK  IIKW 
» 

The  Seeretaiivi  of  IIKW  ^Inmld : 

Devehip  with  StiM-s  and  improved  approach  to  planning  which  >vill  hedor 
nu'et  SinO*  ne(»(|s  as  well  as  piuivi(h«  Infornmtion  n(cesisnry  to  nundtor  and 
(»\*aluate  adefpmtely  KecJera!  pro;;rant  e\pcndiuir(»s.  ^ 

Kvpand  nuiiuu'evi*''^^  evaluations  of  State  and  local  v<K'ational  (nlacatlon 
pro;;ram^  supported  hy  Federal  funcN. 

K\pai(d  efforts  to  enforce  the  requirement  that  all  IdlA*^  and  SICAs.  in  plaa- 
jdim  viteatituuil  pn'^nnn^.  ideidif.\  the  needs  of  public  and  private  InwiuoN's, 
indu^iry,  labor,  and  students  and  that  thos*.  ucchN  be  con^-iUercd  tlio  primary 
bijslv!  for  deeisiomn^tlviu^  about  provision  of  vocatuund  services  supported  by 

T  Kvpand  eft'orts  to  Imve  SEA^  and  LKA^  e-itabllsh  \\«irkln;:  partncTSldiw 

umou^  nil  instlttubms  Providian;  o(eupa^(»nal  trainiu::  at  nil  levels— secondary, 
p(>stsi>enudary.  adult. 

Increase  efTort^  in  the  development  of  voc^atioual  informiditm  sy<tcn»^  that 
will  provide  daft*  <'om|mrntive  ataily.sis.  and  ciadiuutaisly  review  ii^e  of  that 
data  to  iiupruvc  voi-al tonal  pro;:ram^. 

riarlf.v  the  rob»^  of  \arions  or^rani'/.atioual  entities  wHPIn  IIKW  invelved  in 
oirupatbmal  training  «ind  ind^b'tnent  siane  mechanism  by  which  tbcM'  juris, 
db'tious  <an  enj^aue  \n  eoor<liuated.  comprehon«.ivx*  pUmidn'^  ^ 

V.IMY  lOMMKNrs  ANU  <.  \o  >  \  \I  T  xfloV 

IIKW  coueurrrd  wirli  our  ncumniendatlnns  ami  stated  it  had  taKen  <n* 
plainieil  to  lake  Wn*  folbtwinu'  actions  to  impb'inent  tlteni.  <See  apii.  VJ  IIKW 
will: 

Prop»»si»  b>t:lshitiMU  wbiib  empha><i/es  the  continued  need  for  Improved  Ions- 
ran^<>  pluiuduj:. 

Attempt  to  evpauil  it^  mana::enu'nt  evalnatitin  at  State  and  loeal  1eveK\ 
IIKW  ruiphasiml.  however,  .that  the  law  places  responsibility  for  evaluation 
on  lhi»  National  Advisory  (*oancil  on  Vorat tonal  Kdneatitui.  the  Slate  Advisory 
Councils,  ami  Stat*'  Hoards  of  ViM-attnual  Kdncatifai.  Although  we  rcco;;niye 
that  Ibi'se  ur<aip<  do  hnvi*  umn(hited  evaluatbai  roles,  the  law  al<o  iibie*w  re- 
sponsibility im  ibe  ('oirmissbuM'r  i»f  Kducatiou  a^  the  adiuiuisterin^  autliority. 
We  believe  th.nt  oK  needs  to  conduct  luaimO'itU'nt  ovadmi lions  p(MiodicuIly  at 
Slate  and  b>eal  leve|«j  {a  assess  tlu'  i.tVeetlveness  of  Stales'  cvahiDlion  proce>scs 
and  to  Insure  that  programs  are  inipb'au*tucd  in  a<'c<irdnnce  with  the  law's 
intent.  U  i<  our  opinion  that  tet  hnical  as^l^tance  visits  hy  rci;ir)!nd  (dl)ce  repre- 
seutatlves  to  Stales'  at  Slate  invitation  cannot  sullielently  dlsclmrs:e  this  re- 
vponsibilily.  Such  vUps  may  In*  helpful  in  assisting  States  to  curry  (Uit  rccnui- 
U'l^ndatifms  result i us:  from  umnaKement  evalnatiims.  But  w  believe  OK  hoad- 
<pmrti»rs  p(>rsonnel  need  to  be  conversant  with  problems  and  progress  in  all 
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State**  so  that  th.'v  Van  fullUl  !iu»ir  planninfr  and  policy  rosponsilinitlos.  Con- 
vorsoly,  imti«»nal  i.rrvji('<»tiv(»  best  can  l»o  4u'oupht  to  boar  on  Stato  programs 
through  persons  who  have  direi't  fajuiliarity  with  tlio  broador  scone.  Both 
hejtdquaj-ter?^  and  regional  pensonael,  therefore,  slioald  be  members  of  nmuajre- 
.  nu*ut  evahnitidn  teantiJ. 

Assist  States,  thronjrh.  reVuhuiy  scheduled  nioetinps  and  works^hops,  to 
stren^jthen  and  uni>rovM  (M  iaiu-ehrnsive  State  and  h»eal  plannhijr. 

Kner-nrajre  SKAs  *t<»  asvis<t  lJ')Av*  \\\  developing  wm-ldnj:  partnerships  ainonj? 
biejd  institntioijs  whirh  provide  orcnpat  ional  traiuinjr. 

I'rovide  lender<hip  tax  improved  reportiilg  throusrh  its  nnnnal  tralninc:  ses- 
sions for  rei:i«»nal  nnd  State  personnel  re><pon'<ildi»  for  report in^rr  It  also  will 
address',  through  a  n-.^eareh  priority  area  entitled  "Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Kdaeation  at  Stat**  Level."  the  development  of  voeational  information- 
svstenw  tint  will  providi-  data  snseeptible  of  eomparative  anal^V'^is*.  While  the^^e 
effoils  viimdd  rf<nlt  in  better  infonaation  ^ystoius.  we  beli(ffe  IWAY  should 
inkv  *^t«^ps  to  injure  Mmt  dtita  already  available  aetua^Jly  will  be  used  to  Im- 
prove v<Jojiti()nal  programs. 

In^ititute  an  intrad*  part  mental  eeordinatinf:  eouneil  on  occupational  eduea- 
tion,  i)resid(Hl  ovor  i)y  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edneatiou,  which  will  meet 
montaiji-  to  di'^cns'^  mutual  interests'. 

*  .    RKCOMME\"n.VTI0>^  TO  THE  CO>'ORESS 

Tn  \t<  (lelib(>ration^  about  VEA.  the  Cousxres^^  should  consider: 
%  Rtqnirlnp:  the  Secretaries  of  UVAV  and  DOL  to  establish  a  process  for  plan- 
nijn;  which  woubl  relate  vocational  education  to  the  State  Postseeondary  Com- 
mission^  authorized  by  the  V^ducatiou  Amendment*^  of  IfiTj  and  CETA  to  Insure 
thnt  e<incation  and  nmnliower  eft'orts  will  be  synelironized  for  students  at  all 
levels — secondary,  i)OKtsecondary/'ildnlt. 

CHAPTER  4 

How  Auk  Fkdkkai.  VorATioxAL  Eoucationai.  FrNns  Distkibuted? 

Although  Federal  vcfcational  education  funds  nre  not  di*^trU)uted  ^to  States 
on 'the  basis  of  identllled  need.  VKA  refpdres  that  States  adhere  to  sneclfle 
criteria  In  distributim:  part  B  fniuN  to  insure  that  the  most  pressiufr  needs 
for  vocational  education,  will  be  addressed  within  respective  Stages. 

States  have  received  Inadequate  jinidance  from  OB  on  tho  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  follo.w  in  allocating:  funds  to  LB  As  to  nmxindze  program  effectlve- 
itess\  As  a  result.  Federal  funds  have  been  distributed  by  the  States  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily  result  In  the  funds  belnp  tar- 
geted to  arefts  of  liliihest  need  or  to  areas  maximizing  program  Impact.  Some 
major  practices  noted  were:  , 

Making  funds  available  to  all  LRAs  within  the  State,  rather  than  concen- 
trating funds  In  selected  LB  As  with  high  needs. 

Making  funds  available  to  LEAs  without  adequately  Identifying  the  relative 
need  in  the  LB  A  for  tho  program. 

Making  funds  available  without  considering  ability  of  LEAs  to  provide  their 
own  resources,  '  ,  * 

'  '     VKA  SPECIFIES  CRITERIA  FOR  DlSTRini'TION  Or  PART  B  FUNDS 

The  Congress  provided  In  VEA  that  any  State  wanting  to  receive  Federal 
fnnck  'nnst  describe  In  dcJta'»I  la  its  State  plan  the  policies  and  procedures  by 
which  tho  State  will  distribute  funds  among  LBA^r  To  Insure  that  Federal 
money  woutd  go  to  areas  of  binh  need,  the  Congress  required  that  States  give 
due  consideration  to  four  basic  criteria  when  considering  the  relative  aeods  of 
I^BAs  for  Federal  vocational  education  funds.  OB"s  regulations  reiterate  those 
criteria,  as  follows : 

Manpotccr  and  }oh  opportunittca 

Current  manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities. 
Projected  manpower^  need«?  and  Job  opportunities. 

New  and-emcmni:  manpower  needs  and  jol^t  opportunities  at  local,  State, 
and  national  levels. 


8.  Difjcrencvs  in  vcx'aiional  education  iieeds 
Persons?  in  hish  school. 

Pennons  who  bnvo  C(  inplotod  or  left  hijrh  sohopl  and  who  are  ava liable  tor 
Study  In  preparation  for  enterinj;  the  labor  mdrUot. 

Persons  Mho  Imvo  alroady  cnterc-d  t»io  labor  inarkot  and  who  need  training 
or  rctraininj;  to  aohiove  •stability  or  advancement  in  employment. 

Pi^ndvantRpd  per<or.i?. 

naniUoappod  person^. 

Additional  financial  burdens  of  LEAS  canned  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
students  uith  specinl  uducation.proj:rams  and  services. 

S'  Relative  ahiUiu  to  provide  ixaources 

Wealth  of  area^  of  coinnumitie^  s(^vod  by  LEAs  within  the  Stote  in  relation 
to  number  of  students  each  is  edneating. 

Per  capita  Incovu*  of  arcu^  served  by  LEAs  within  the  State. 

Areas  de^iznatcd  as  economically  depro-f^ed  or  high  unemployment  shall  be 
given  priority, 

//.  U(*Iativ^  rosta  of  pro(jra))u%  services,  and  activities 

PI(Terenc(»v  in  ctwt  to  T*EAs  of  materials  and  services  due  to  variations  iu 
priro  and  wace  Iov»ds  nv  other  econonne  ccmditions  exiting  in  area*?  .served. 

I»i(Tcrem'es  in  excels  costs  to  I.EAb-  due  to  need  for  supplying  special  services 
not  usually  part  of  cost  of  education  provided  by  other  LEAs  In  the  State, 

•  ^  STATE  UISTIUBUTION  PBACTICKS 

OR  reirulations  stafe  that  no  funds  made  available  to  States  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  LEAs  bv  an\  method  orj^raetice  which  falN  to  take  into  consideration 
tlie  four  basic  eriterW.  However,  there  is  no  guidance  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive iinportanee  of  tin ^e. criteria.  For  instance,  there  Is  no  Indlcat^lon  that  con- 
sideration of  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities  might  be  more  critical 
than  c(msiderrtth)?v  of  the  other  criteria.  The  resnlations  merely  provide  that 
tlic  State  plan<  Include  a  description  of  Ijow  the  States  weigh  these  criteria  In 
di^^trnbutlnc  pT\rt  B  funds. 

OR  regional  oftjelals  said  they  recr^jved  little  guidance  or  direction  from  head- 
quarters,  and  that  OE  guidance  has  not  been  specifically  directed  to  assist 
Siatci?  in  developinc:  method^  ond  procedure^  for  distributing  resources  to  meet 
State  needs:  in^^tead.  OE  has  tended  took  look  upon  this  area -as  a  State  re- 
^pon<?lbllitv.  We  were  toUl  that  OE  a^sKfance  to  States  Kcuerally  had  been 
limited  to'helplng  Stntei( develop  State  plans  to  eomply  with  statutory  require- 
ments. 

Althnuch  eharced**wUh  the  rcQpon^^ibiUty,  regional  ofllcials  generally  do  not 
,  perform  a  detailed  review  of  the  State's  program  and  procedures  to  In^^ure  that 
tlW'v  rcfiect  the  Intent  <}t  VEA.  Report*^'  of  State  advisory  eonnelH  on  vocational 
education  als!»  have  geueraiiy  not  evaluated  the  fund  distribution  practices. 

Tn  the  alwen'^e  of<  specific  Kuidanee  from  OE  on  policies  and  procedures  to 
follow  in  allocating  part  B  funds  for  maximixiUK  program  effectiveness.  States 
have  estabM^hod  tlicir  own  criteria  and  methods  for  di^^trlbutinc:  funds.  Each 
of  the  <even  State  plau<  we  reviewed  Included  a s^-u ranees  that  Federal  part  B 
fqjui<  would  be  dKtrlhuted  In  accordance  with  the  four  ba«lc  criteria. 'However, 
these  States  varied  considerably  In  their  initipretation  of  the  criteria  and  the 
relative  weight  a^slgnecL     '  * 

After  allyciUing  an  amount  for  retention  at  the  State  level— primarily  for 
admlulstratlve  co^t<.  as  de^'Cr^brrTln  chapter  2— Federal  parr  B  funds  generally 
were  made  available  by  the  State  to  LEAs  through  one  of  several  methods. 
■Dlstrlhutlon  method^  ran  the  camut  from  eomplfeated  mathematical  fornudasS 
and  wolchted  proeedure*^  to  competitive  project  selection  and  administrative 
discretion. 

For  the  most  pur^.the  dlstrlhutlon  process  provided  little  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  were  targeted  to  areas  of  higher  need  or  to  areas  maximizing 
program.  Impact.  In  <iome  instances  >only  one  of  the  four  VEA  criteria  was 
considered  in  the  actual  distribution  of  funds.  Generally,  Inadequate  or  no 
consideration  was  given  to  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunj^tles.  Plscns^'cd 
beiow  are  some  of  the  practices  followed  in  the  distribution  of  spedtlc  funds. 
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n  In.  ri'J-  ^^^^^--^'^^"^  <»f  tho  Stato.  In  all  .States  we  vlite  1  howevor 

a  laijro  pornon  of  pare  B  fnnds  u-as  distrihntod  widely  amonL-  L10\s  ratho; 
uT,.?^rh"/f''^^'  ^7"'^'  in  soleoted  LEA.  with  hi«h  loT^l^^  i^^^^^ 
Z^^^^<^  X  '^^''''^  that  thrrc^  wa.  linlo  fnmlin^'  availaldo  to  nvo 

n  inr  V  1  "  •  "''^  oa.M^s  oven  to  initiate  any  activity.  In  addition,  iasuflioient 
^    n'o;  o  f;^"  with  hij:h  needs.  Some  examples  fo  low. 

th^r.vZ.  ?1  t(,M  by  tho  State  director  of  vocational  oduoation  that 

tho^.\stom  for  (hv^tnlnituis  fnnds  to  all  LKAs  soun^tinics  rc-snltod  in  LE\s  ot 
InwKlicappcd  and  disadvantaged  nu.noy  to  mi  IJo  t   pec  aM^ 

vo     v  '  ^i"''"^       ^^'"^  '^'^^'''^^  ^^''''^  set^avide  fnnds.  From  tiscal 

>  ar  lOil  throujrh  hsoai  year  1073.  .<?r,5S.O0O  in  sot-a^ido  fnnd<?  wore  retnrned 
rXrZl  ir-'"/  "V^*"^  ^^^n^vy  ,M  districts  in  this  State  roUs^c  an  i 
returned  tln^r  handicapped  fniuN  in  n^-al  year  lOT^^an  inorea>^e  over  tho 
previon.  year.  The  avera^^e  anumnt  retnrncd  ;vn>^  J^TiO  "^^'^^"•^^  o^er^tno 

In  another  State  we  .visited  Koine  M-hool  district  onicials  had  con<^idered  the 
mt/n.o  r^^^^         ''''''  in.ij:nin<.ant  and  found  i?  difliciurto  an^- 

nent  the  l^ederal  .^no;^oy^^  with  snflicient  local  fniid^  to  conduct  nioanin^fnl 

r  comprehensive  program..  Acting'  to  remedy  the  .<^itinUioii/.omo  c^^^^^ 
di>tr.ct.  or«aiir^cd  into  area  planning  unit.  m>  that  the  area  niiits  conld.  receive 
the  comlmied  fniMIni:  for  the  participating;  district^  ' 

In  a  third  Stah^  LKAs  received  Federal  fniul^c  thronjrh  a  formnla  wliich 
reimhnr^(Ml  then,  for  certain  expend itwex.  and  each  MU's  reimbursement  was 
Int  V?  Pn«Maty  asMpied  to  (hat  I.EA.  The  ditTereuc(^  in  reiinhnr.sement 
rate  hetween  Mu'  t.KAv  assi^cned  a  hi«li  priority  and  tlnwe  as^iu'ued  a  h)w 
prionty  wa<  small  in  mr.>t  i-eimlnuwcMneut  catojrorio".  Slate  oflieiais  explained 
that  J  was  their  practice^  to  inahitain  the  level  of  fnndinr:  of  LEAs  hefore  the 
Aocntional  Edncntiim  Aniendnieut.  of  IDGS.  aud  that  there  wa«  not'enon-h 
federal  money  to  pernut  a  K»*<'aler  dimM-oiice  hetwcMMi  reiiuhnr<ement  rate**  In 
fiscal  year  10i2.  OlK  of  the  State's  C:iO  PeliunPdistriel.s  rereive<l  part  R  fund< 

In  another  f^tate  veimhur^t^nient  rates  vpeomc  expenditures  varied  little 
and  did  not  appear  to  ho  closely  related  to  siMiool  district  n^lative  need  In  the 
county  we  visited  the  reiiuhnrseimMit  rate  for  equipniont  purchases  and  ^idnlt 
pro^'ranis  was  unift»rm  for  alnn^st  alKdivtricts.  even  thon;rli  the  assessed  valna- 
V"?  .  .  ^  ^tndeni  in  averajre  d;iily  attendance  varicMl  wi<lelv  hetween 

oil  A!!'i^        wealthn>st  di^rri(:t  in  the  emnity.  with  an  as.vifs^cd  valuation  of 

i'i.^o^'T  ^"^'^^  -^ttulent,  and  the  poorest  district,  with  an  assos^od  valuation 
of  .?.I,.«s  lor  each  vtndent.  hotli  were  reimhur^ed  at  the  same  rate. 

J^tate  directors  of  vocational  edneati»m  tohl  iis  that  thev  viewed  the  lejrisla- 
tion  in  its  hroad'»st  spnv(^-~.prnvidiufi;  Micati.mal  training  in  all  comuuinitles 
Ihey  said  they  helievnl  \'EA  intended  that  Federal  funds  he  widolv  distributed' 
thronshont:  the  Stale,  rather  tlmn  e*»uc<»ntrated  to  meet  needs  in  particular 
areas.  * 


TiUtrihutimj  fumU  on  the  1ml of  ^dudnit  cm-oHmnit 

Some  of  th(^  Staters  we  visited  allocated  all  (»r  part  of  tln^ir  Federal  part  J^ 
funds  sfdely  on  the  hasl^-  of  stmhait  enroUment.  For  e:^ample: 

One  i;tate  distributed  100  percent  of  its  part  H  fund«i  in  fiscal  vear  1073  for 
recnlar  post-econdary  programs  on  the  basis  of  cnrollment.^The'fonr  criteria 
niandat(ul  in  VEA  nvere  not  ^peoiacally  taken  Into  nccomit.  Wo  were  told  bv, 
the  vn(»ationnl  ednoatlon  program  director  for  the  State  connnnulty  oollece^ 
that  the  criteria  cstabiislied  in  the  Vocational  Education  Aniendinent^  of  lOGS 
had  nf»t  altered  the  allecation  proce«?s. 

In  another  State  where  the  formnla  for  allocatiusr  part  B  fund??  both  to 
LEA<?  and  connnnnUv  colleaes  was  based  jirinnirily  on  the  xlKtricfs  total  en- 
rollment, everv  d»<trlct  was  entitled  to  FedcM-al  funds,  A  State  counnnnity 
ooUese  administrator  t(dd  ns  the  factor  of  i>rocram  ^rrowth  wa^  nof  in  the 
formnla,  and  that  as  n  r«Mdt.  those  districts  iucrea^lnjr  their  aeadcnile  enroll- 
ments would  be  allocated  more  vocvithmal  funds  even  thoujrh  tliey  may  have 
had  Hunted  vocational  projrrani  jrrowth. 

]*roirrnm  reviews  eondueted  by  OE  headnnarters  and  reslenal  ofllelals  in 
107.3  and  1074  Indlcatod  that  thi^  State's  allocation  system  based  primarily 
on  student  enrollment  did  not  provide  adequate^  Incentive  for  LEAs  to  Improve 
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and  oximiHl  vocatidnsil  proKrnmji.  A  roj;ioual  OK  ndmhn^trator  told  us  that  tho 
formula  in  this  Stato  did  not  rodort  VIOA's  oiitalytic  intent,  and  the  Stato  ^liroe- 
tor  of  vocational  education  .<aid  the  State /Inul  no  a*«surauce  that  LKAs  wore 
using  funds  for  tins'  ijnrpo^o.  Kejrional  and  State  ollieiais  said  districts  were 
using  funds  as  Imsio^MJplxnt  ft»r  their  existing  vocational  program*?. 

FumU  are  distrlhuted  to  LEAh  ivithout  adt-quatcUj  ianitifi/iuo  nUitivc  untU 

Coutrnry  to  VKA  criteria,  distribution  (»f  part  B  fniuls  in  the  States  we  " 
,  visited  in  inost  instances  was  not  ha>ed  n»  the  identified  neecN  of  one  di>trict 
iu  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  districts  for  specific  vocational  education 
pn»icrauis.  For  example: 

T'mlor  the  forunila  used  by  one  State  for  allocating:  regular  part  B  fnnd<  to  / 
secondary  >cln)i>!s.  heaviest  enuihasis  wn^  placed  on  types  of  vocational  statrnnC/' 
iu  a  district  \vitJ»  little  en^phasis  on  nbed.  Regardless  of  the  (Ustriet's  i)artionlar/ 
need,  less  than  .SO  percent  of  its  potential  allocation  was  based  on  this  factor.  / 

In  fact,  all  districts  were  considered  e<inal.  Con^eiiuently.  ^^ecolKlary  school 
di'^fricts  witlj  hiiih  needs  conid  iveeive  less  Federal  fundus  than  districts  xvith 
low  needs  which  had  idaeed  heavy  emphasis  on  stafiinj;.  / 

DiHrihuthiff  (Umlvantuffcd  and  handii'diypcd  fuud.^t  trithout  idcniifyiufj  Had 

VKA  and  OR  rcKulations  require  tlnit  States,  in  distributing  part/lB  fnnds» 
Kive  consideration  to  the  relative  voca^onal  education  nce^s  of  all  population 
;:roui>s  within  tlie  State.  i)artieaiarly  (h^SffvautaiJcd  nnd  handicapped  perscnis. 
ITowever.  mo^t  States  wo  visited  had  not  adequately  ideutilied  and  considered 
the  r*dnli\c»  ut-ed  for  >pi'eial  ser\lees  for  dismlvanta^ed  and  handicappeil  .stu- 
dents 

In  one  State  the  di.strihntion  systenu  based  priuuirily  on  LK.V  enndlment. 
save  no  eousieleiatiou  to  ehavaeteriNtics  ^f  the  pupuhitiou  in  a  school  di>tne4 
or  t<t  a  districts  need  fen-  disadvantaged  and  liandioapped  programs  relative 
to  tli»»  need  in  otlen-  M'hool  districts.  Instead,  each  MO  A  was  directed  to  .speud 
ir>  jiereent  of  it^  total  part  P.  (-atit lenient  for  disadvantatjed  and  10  perceut 
f<*r  handieap|M-d.  ('on^eqn*ntl>,  a  disMiet  considered  ^^ealthy  was  entitled  to 
disndvantased  and  baa(H(>  ipped  fuuds  even  thonjih  tUo  need  for  the>e  funds.  a<*' 
eordinii:  to  a  n»sponsibl.'  State  edueati»)n  olUeial.  \\a^  not  as  great  a^  tlie  jieed^ 
iu  other  bssi  wealthy  conunnnities. 

In  a  107;5  pro jiuun  raview  of  the  State.  OI^  reiriouni  oflieials  expressed  t'on- 
coru  about  alloration  of  handicapped  and  di'<advauta;;ed  funds  on  the  basis  of 
sn<»h  au  entitlenuMit  >ystem  and  >ntrjie*iti'd  to  the  State  that  allocation  ou  a 
project  basis  wouhl  better  Use  those  fuiUls  in  providint;  special  si^vviccs.  At  the 
time  of  our  review,  however,  tlie  State  >till  had  tal^en  no  action  to  alter  it^" 
hi\A<  for  distribntiou  of'tlie^^e  fnmH. 

hi  another  Stati*  the  dlstribntimi  foruuila  fiu'  disnlvantat;ed  and  handl- 
o.'iplied  unMie^s  speeiiiml  in  t!»»  State  plan  was  uot  lu'inK  folltiwed.  Vuu(N  were 
distributed  to  area  planning  nuit*^  on  the  basis  of  th»'*  merit  of  individual 
projeet  npplicatif>ns  even  though  the  Stat(»  plaa  said  nnuieys  would  be  di>- 
tributed  aerordin;:  ,to  relative  need.  A  speeitie  area  planninj;  unit's  needs  iu 
ndation  lo  the  needs  of  otiier  planuinK  units  thr(aiu:liout  the  State  were  not 
d«*teunined.  (Nmse  iuentl^ .  tlu'  State  had  no  a^Miranee  tiiat  part  B  funds  for  the 
di>advanta«ed  an«l  handicapped  wen*  eoncentrat^'d  iu  T.KAs  witir  Idjihe^t  need  ^. 

In  a  third  Sta»i\  the  State  plan  <'on<idered  handicapped  pers<ms  teoually 
distritoited  am«>u^  tl»e  p»*puIatioii,  'altiit)Unii  an  otUi  ial  of  t)K's  Bureau  of  Kthira- 
t ion 'for  thi»  nandi<'aitped  ^aid  tiud  sucli  un  assumption  is  invalid.  Xo  spiTiflc 
cfiosblf.rutiou  wa*«  i;i\en,  tia'refor**.  tt>  tlu'  munher  jU"  handicapped  in  a  district 
in  tlio  uuitlienmt!<-.i!  formula  usiul  fur  tdbieatim:  IVderal  funds. 

J)i'<tnhutinff  fund'^  toijtstiiif/  project irifhont  rrfinrd  to  orc</'*  irith  no  ;<iv>/rW>' 
S«nu»  States  bavi»  distrilmted  part  B  funds  on  the  h'lsis  nt  approved  existing 
voi'atlonal  education  projects.  tlierob,\  bypassing  tluwe  I.KAs  which  nc^'ded 
K<-deral  vju'.ulenal  e<huation  funds  but  had  m  approved  projee  ts.  For  exampb-: 
In  one  State  we  \  fsdnl,  th<*  fornoila  u^ed  fi>r  dlstribnltuK  funds  to  socondary 
*cheoK  awarded  ptdnt-  to  ttu»^e  distrhts  with  Yocati<»nal  programs  for  haudi- 
capjMvf  and  di^ndx Jinta;;i'd  peisonv4mt  did  not  consider  districts  without  such 
projirams  In  distrdiutn\^  reicular  pnrt  B  fumfs  fio*  *«i'ct»iulary  program^  tlu*^ 
State  alM»  aMslgned  tUt*  greatest  weight  to  (»\istiu«  programs  and  serxins. 
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In  anotlior  Stah».  iiiaii.\  IJIA^  did  mti  lmvt>  onoush  Stato-apprcvod  voentioual 
proirrami^  to  claiin  fnuds  to  which  tlioy  wero  ontiUod  nndor  the  (Ii>5tril)utinn 
formnia  in  Uio  .Stafo  plan.  Th^^roforo.  the  actual  oxpondituro  of  Fodoral  part 
irfumis  in  these  l.KA<  difTpml  .sijjnilicaiitly  fn)in  the  fornuda  allooati«.»n.  For 
oxainplo,  an  tdulU'Count.v  rnial  area  h)cated  in  the  poorest  region  in  tlie  State, 
111  torm>5  of  iHith  per  eapita 'income  and  taxalde  wealth  for  each  stndent, 
actuntly  roceived  Md>^tantiall.v  U»ss  part  15  fundus  than  it  wa>5  entitled  to  receive 
undJT  th*»  divtrihution  r.>rnmla.  At  (he  >atiie  time,  many  LKA.>  located  in  nior*> 
alUu«»nt  area>i  of  fhe  state  received  more  Fe(h»ral  pare  B  fands  for  their  voea- 
tional  education  promams  than  they  were  eutith'd  to.  State  oOicials  told  us 
that  makini?  snc<v>sfid  «j)pli<'aii(»n  for  fmulinK  depends  to  'a  large  extent  on 
Iccal  initiative,  Imt  that  the  i>tate  was  attempting;  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Fufttl^  nrv  dhtnhutrd  vithout  a>th'^id(  rinf/  nOitiic  ahilitif  of  LKA^  to  imnide 
their  own  rC'<ourvcs 

VKA  re<inires,that  States,  in  distrihntinj:  X^'ederal  tnads,  sivo^dne  considera- 
tion to-l ho  relative  i»hility  of  LKAs  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  njeet 
their  vocational  education  needs.  Consideration  of  thi^  criteria  is  very  im- 
port a  at  if  LKA.s  with  the  .greatest  financial  necd.s  are  to  be  identitied  and 
Fed(^ral  fiind<  distrihnted  accordingly. 

In  one  Stjite  wo  vislird.  the  relative  ahility  of  LKAs  to  provide  t-e«<oarer3 
xyas'  |u>t  a  factor  couHdered  in  the  fornnda  for  di>;lrihntion  of  Federal  funds. 
Several  States  did  not  adenaately  consider  this  criteria.  For  example: 

One  State  used  st'veral  (niestix>n«hle  factors,  such  as  "market  vahmtion  per 
school  car(>lh'(»"  uid  'VtToetive  hnyiufr  income  per  hon.seludd"  to  measure  the 
relative  ahihty  to  provide  re>:ource>:.  "Market  vnlnati<Mi  per  school  enrollee." 
h»wuver.  (lid  a(»t  recfit;jn/,o  varianccr!  in  property  assossmeuts  hetween  counties 
within  ihy  State,  and  '"etTeetive  hnyin;;  income  per  houseludd"  wa.«^  based  on 
countywide  MatiNtics.  rcMiltinjx  in  {wo  or  more  LKA.s  within  the  same  county 
rei-eivins:  equ.'il  conslderatiuu  even  t)»oufrh  the  etTeetive  buvinjr  income  per 
hniisehold  miKht  hv  sivnitlcaui  ly  dilTerent.  The  factor  for  "eeoaomieallv  de- 
pressed areas  appM^a  iM|ually  to  hK.U  located  within  the  Appalachian  "area, 
hut  it  did  not  apply  to  th(»>:e  iQcated  outside  this  an^i.  Thus,  a  relatively 
wealthy  school  disirU  t  lucated  in  the  Appalachian  area  received  more  fav(u-ahle 
consideration  than  did  a  sehocd  district  located  in  an  economioallv  depres^sed 
area  outside  of  Api>alachla. 

*  la  a  seeond'Sta^e,  the  ratio  of  the  amqaut  of  State  funds  allotted  to  an 
hh\  to  total  Statt*  funds  allotted  to  all  LKAs  wa.<?  used  as  the  nn'asnre  of 
relative  ability  of  LKA.  to  provide  resouree>:.  This  ratio  did  not  fullv  reeo^xni'/o 
larv^o  (hlTerences  In  taxable  wealth  a»non^'  LEAs  throUKhout  the  State  which 
ranjied  from  a  Iduh  of  abmU  SlO'l.OOO  for  each  stndent  to  a  low  of  about  $0  000 
for  each  stndent.  Di^rihution  of  Federal  funds  on  such  a  basis  did  not' in- 
sure that  the  s:reat«^r  need  of  proper  districts  wtmid  he  taken  ir^to  aeeonnt 

A  third  State  merijed  mcKt  of  Its  Federal  vocational  funds  with  its  basic 
Mate  anl  formula,  which  ha<  been  the  subject  of  several  e<nirt  suits  because  of 
the  aUeiced  disernuinatory  etfeet  on  minorities,  the  poor,  and  low-wealth  sehool 
district^.  One  luvtov  UM;d  in  distribution  of  State  funds  to  seeondarv  schools 
was  as>:(»ssed  iuN>pert\  valuations,  determined  by  usin?r  market>  values  of 
property.  AVe  were  t..M  that  market  values  were  not  uniformly  derive/l,  and 
that  av^evjsed  vahutious  were  bn>ed  cm  nonuniform  pereontaies;  and  nonuniform 
tax  rates'.  ^ 

DhtHhuffno  InwU  or  iriinhuriiemeut  haftiit.  prctcntH  fUOirultwst  for  LEU  with 
si'ftroo  cat  ft  re^rniT^ceii 

Mo<t  States  we  reviewed  followed  tlie  practice  of  distributinsr  Federal  funds 
by  reuaburslnj:  LEAs  for  vocational  education  costs  already  incurred  OE 
Miid  this  was  sonoral  practice  nationwide,  aUhou«h  sonje  other  Federal  educa- 
tion i>rocr«m>j  were  op*.ra-ted  on  a  current-fnudlnp  ba.sis.  Reimbursement  prac- 
tices* could  preclude  T.KA^  with  scarce  cash  resources  from  participation.  For 
evample:  In  one  Stat-^  we  vl>:lted.  LEAs  were  not  reimbursed  for  certain  voca- 
tional education  expeiwo:  until  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  Therefore.  T.E.Vs  had  to  provide  their  own  funds  to  pay  for  vocational 
education  program  eo>:t«^  as  they  were  Inelurred.  School  oOleials  in  thaf  State 
Kald  this  reimhursenient  policy  caused  cash-tlow  problems  and  required  dis- 
tricts to  borrow  UimU  to  operate  projjrams.^  v 
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OR  said  tho  (lvlay<'(]  r«'Iinhurseinont  praotlco  by  State  amy  liavo  (1)  (lis-- 
ccMiraped  M»ine  I/K.Vs  with  M-arce  cash  ro*<oiirces  from  providiag  vocatioaal 
eclacatioa  prograias,  (2i  limited  otTeriajjs  to  lesi?  expensive  coarse,<,  or  (3) 
rcstriotod  the  aamuer  ot  particiimntb.  OK  otlioials  in  tinance  nmnaj;enient  liidi- 
catHl  that  their  efforts  to  assist  ^elected  JStates  in  niakinj:  tlieir  flaance  systems 
more  responsive  to  loeal  needs  lias  met  with  mixed  rosalts. 

>^tate  directors  oomphnned  tlmt  part  of  tlieir  problem  in  getting  funds  to 
r.KAs  was  caused  by  late  appropriations  and  OK  dida\s  lu  providing  allocation 
iiifornuUi<»«.  OK  otHcials  advised  us,  however,  tluU  hick  of  t^peeiticity  about 
'Kederal^fnndji  Irrany  tbcal  year  should  uot  constitute  a  retil  problem  for  States 
because  (1)  the  level  of  Pederal  appropriations  for  vocational  cUacatioa*  has 
never  decreased,  (H)  under  continuing  resolutioas  State  can  spend  at  the  same 
Jevel  as  the  previous  tiscal  year,  States  can  \i^e  their  xiiiexpeiuled  funds" 
from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  (4)  states  can  si)end  State  and  local  uiatch- 
iug  funds  tlrst.  - 

co^'CLusro^•s 

Proeedares  by  whieli  States  have  distributed  Federal  part  B  funds  could 
be  improved  to  better  insure  that  these  funds  actually  are  targeted  to  areas 
of  highest  need.  Ade(puUe  coiK^ideration  has  uot  been  given  to  the  law's  criteria 
for  fand  di^^trlbutiou.  Funds  have  uot  necessarily  been  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  iiianimwer  needs  and  job  opportunities,  difXerences  in  vocational  education 
need*^,  relative  ability  to  j)rovide  resources,  or  relative  costs  of  programs  (see 
C'h.  r>),  but  generally  have  been  umde  available  to  all  LEAs. 

OK  h'a^  not  provided  States  adequate  guidance  concerning  procedures  for 
distrlhutiag  funds,  uor  has  OE 'routinely  monitored  State  distributioa  practices. 
OE  ban  tended  to  aecepr  statements  of  assurance  in  State  plan^  that  States  will 
distribute  funds  according  to  VEA's  criterin.  As  a  result,  OE  has  little  or  no 
as^^uranee  that  fund<  provided  to  States  actually  are  tarj;et('d  to  areas  of 
highest  need  or  to  area<  maximizing  i>rograin  impact. 

IlLrOMMENDATION;;  TO  TlIK  SKCUCTAllY  OF  HKW 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  should: 
^  Analyze  actual  statf^  practices  In  dlstrUaitlou  of  I^Vderal  funds  to  determine 
consistency  with  the  law's  criteria. 

Improve  tehcnical  assistance  to  States  to  help  them  in  identifying,  develop- 
ing, and  applying  appropriate  data  which  will  adequately  consider  each  criteria 
in  the  law.  ' 

Perforni  follow-up  reviews  to  lusure  that  States  improve  their  distributioa 
procedures  so  that  Federal  funds  can  he  better  targeted  to  meet  needs  dellned 
in  the  law.  ^> 

AGENCY  COMMKNTS  A.NMl'OAO  KVALU.VTION 

HEW  generally  eoiicurred  nvlth  our  rcconunemlations  and  stated  it  had  taken 
or  planned  to  take  actions  to  implement  thein.  (See  app.  V).  IIEW  will: 

Establish  procedures  for  coordinating  OIC  regional  ofllciers'  review  of  fund 
distributioa  i)ractices  with  the  HEW  Aiullt  Agency  to  determine  tli6  States' 
eft'eetiveness  In  actually  meeting  the  varying  needs-  of  TiEAs.  Although  IIEW 
stated  that  the  procedilres  described  in  State  Plans  carreatly  are  reviewed  to 
Injure  that  Federal  fands  are  to  be  distrll»uted  in  accordaaoe  with  the  criteria 
In  tlie  law.  our  report  demonstrates  that  the  present  review  does  not  adecpiately 
address  this  area. 

Expand  the  guidance  provide' "  to  tlie  States  to  help  them  better  Identify, 
develop,  and  apply  data  pertinent  to  each  of  the  law's  criteria  governing  dls* 
trlbutlnu  of  funds,  and.  Sf  staff  resources  permit,  work  with  the  regional  oflices 
to  ealinnce  their  capability  to  assist  States. 

Direct  regional  oflices  to  provide  teehnieal  assistance  and  iwform  followup 
revie\vs  in  tho  States  to  assist  them  In  improving  t\ieir  dlstrihution  proeechires. 

CIIAPTER  5 

IIow  Auk  TiaiNMNO  IIksouucks  Uski>? 

To  elTcotlvely  respond  to  the  steadily  Increasing  need  far  vrjcational  trahnnc, 
maxhnmn  consldei-atlon  must  be  given  to  the  mv  of  all  available  traiulng 
resources  la  the  community.  Altliough  we  observed  several  Instances  In  which 
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loi-ai  oflleiHls  \m\  (expanded  riio  ranjro  of  vocational  oCforings  hy  asiaj?  a  varietv 

"»'tliou(ie.s  often  iaul  .not  made  fuil  nsc  of  existing  rosonrces.  KRvineutiv  t'jev 
^rlliu/r^'^?^^^  i>os.sibilitie.s  of  aslng  CMtlior  other  paldic  .cl?ool  fa^^ 

w^^^^  nmupower  >kllis  centers,  mfiitary  institutions,  proprictiry 

s  v^^^^^^  f«c3''^'' 'V;^  strcMigtiien  vocational  program  offeiingi. 

►^e\erai  factors  aeconnted  for  nndernso  of  nonnse: 

In  plannins:  programs  scliool  omdais  frequently  Imve  considered  only  tliose 
lacUities  under  tlu»ir  own  control. 

nhU.*"^"**"^'  '^^■^^"^^^^''^         "^^         inventoried  to  determine  what  was  avail- 

adequately  determined  so  that  the  most 
co.st-offective  delivery  system  could  he  adopted. 

i-.^-uVr"-"'                         l>oon  restricted  to  traditional  course,  time,  and 

laejlity  usage  patterns.  t  <•  v» 

H'oustrnction  of  new  .school  faeilities  lias  been  favoved 

J  Transportation  1ms  not  been  providtMl  as  a  means  of  linking  students  with 

training  nvadable  in  a  variety  of  facilities, 

Kqiiipment  and  supplies  often  have  not  been  acquired  from  government 

sources  or  soia^itcd  from  private  sources. 

tli«t"^"^^^^^  """^^      avaiial)le  training  resources-  would  contribute  to  assuriag 

The  Nation  s  need  "for  skilled  manpower  would  bAmct, 
.More  persons  who  need  training  would  be  aide  to  ^articipate. 
.More  types  of  training  options  would  be  available. 

Dnplicution  and  gaps  in  tiie  types  of  training  offered  would  be  avoided 
Trnluing  would  not  be  more  costly  than  it  .sliouhl  be. 

VBA  SrM»OUT.S..M.VXI.Mru  XISK  OF  TKAIXLVG  IlESOURCKS  IX  TlIK  COM.MUMTY 

Tlie  Cougres.s'.  in  enacting  VKA.  recognized  the  Jieed  for  expanding  vocational 
edo^ation  capability.  In  view  of  exi.^^tlng  Kederal  budget  c(mstraiuts.  aclneve- 
ment'  o(  tiie  goal— ready  access  to  api»ropriate  voc  aticnial  training  or  retrain- 
iu2  for  per.^^ons  of  all  ages  in  all  conununi(ie.s— reciuires  tlmt  adequate'  eou- 
.sideration  and  n<e  be  made  of  the  many  training  resources  (facilities,  equip- 
ment. i)er.<onneU  already  in  place  throughout  the  Xation.  Tlie  act  specifically 
I)rovides  f(»r; 

«  *  cooperalive  arrangeuuuUs  witli  otiier  ageuei(»s.  organizations,  and 
institntious  concerned  witii  manpower  nee<l<  and  job  opportnuitic'.^^.  snch  as 
institutions  of  liiglier  education,  and  nu»del  city,  business  Ial>or,  and  conununity 
action  organlzaticais.*' 

*  ♦  arrangemen(«^  with  private  vocational  training  instiinticms  wliere  such 
private  iusHtntlons  can  nmke  a  slgniticant  contrilmtion  to  attaining  the Oli- 
jectives  of  the  State  phui.  and  can  provide  substantial  ecpdvalcnt  training  at 
a  le^MM-  Cc»st.  or  caa  pnwide  eiinipmeut  or  services  not  available  in  public 
institutions  •  * 

In  recent  years.  con>p(>titi(m  for  availjl>le  funds«--and  tlie  unlikelilmod  of 
.^l;:ni(icantly  additional  funding — Imve  nnide  all  the  nmre  inipc^raiive  full-scale 
cooperaliV(*  efforts  on  the  part  of  tluwe  chaTued  with  training.  VKA  stipulates 
that  applications  for  Kedend  funds  from  hl^Vs  are  to  be  *  *  developed  in 
consultation  witli  repre>entatives  of  tlu'  educational  and  training  resources 
available  to  the  area  to  be  ser  ved  *  ♦  States  are  required  to  follow  policies 
ami  procedm-es  to  insure  ihat  T.KA  applications  do.  in  fact,  rt-tlcct  iniplenu  ata- 
tioii  of  these  provision^. 

I  vdojjs  injuiMi  1  sr  or  hMsfiso  uFsonu  i\s  \ 

l>»-vphc-  tlH»  fact  tliai  Stnte  plau<  aie  to  Include  a  statenient  assuring  tlmt 
applica\ions  for  Federal  funds  take  into  account  the  ranire  of  training 
re^"Urccs  a\ailablc  ic  their  resj)cctive  coauuunities.  neitlu  r  OK  nor  the  States 
Iia»l  \criti»'d  the  extent  of  at  tuid  in\olvemeut  of  sotn*c<'s  dulshle  tlie  respective 
ptddir  vciiool  s\vti»ms.  Kurtlu*r.  tin*  States  we  visited  liad  not  provi<h»d  liKAs 
with  tln'  uec<'ssar>  <  riteria  fur  inq^roviug  vocational  training  opp<a*tuuities 
tiu<Mmh  s;nNit(»r  Use  nf  resouircs  controlled  hy  oth(*rs.  Tlicre  was  no  assnraac<> 
Ihat  pr(»urams  dcsi  ribcd  in  T:KA  apidical ioas  would  result  in  the  most  cest- 
eifectiu'  training. 
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Froqucntly  no  n»uvi(i(.rnti(»n  Inid  hvon  given  at  the  State  or  local  level  to 
slmrejl  Uso  of  puhlk-  training  facilities— see(«ulnry  schools,  comununty  eollefres, 
V(H*atu)nal-technical  .scliools—or  to  cooperative  arranj:enu»nts  \vith  other 
agencies  organizarions,  and  institutions  (lesi)ite  numerous  indications  that  more 
Yocanonal  proj^ranis  could  lujve  l»een  offered  and  tluit  vocationrd  education 
(•(jnld  lmvc»  hcon  delivered  juore  eoononiically  and  efllciently  thron;?h  hettcr  use. 
^Ve  were  told  repeatedly  tliat  no  procednnvs  had  heen  estahlished  to  develop 
relarionshliKs  with  other  enlitiei;  oireriiig  vocational  training,  eitluT  govern- 
mental or  private,  to  address  joint  u>e. 

Following  the  illustraticnis  of  S(»ne  problems  and  attitudes  prevalent  in  the 
vocational  education  Held  which  ha've  lindteci  the  use  of  cxisthiji  facilities, 
t^everal  cxan^les  we  observed  suggest  that  collaboration  is  not  only  desirable 
but  alsio  aclnevable. 


Only  uuirginal  interaction  was  apparent  among  schools  arul  between  schools 
and  other  training  rex  nrccs  in  nuist  of  tin*  eonnuunities  we  visited.  Generally, 
in  planning  prognnn  ofterings  public  schools  did  not  consider  training  resources 
which  were  not  under  their  direct  controj.  In  mo.st  instances,  consideration 
was  only  given  to  the  facilities  within  a  single  school— whether  it  was  second- 
ary or  postseeondary. 

Sonic  States  approved  local  applications  without  verifying  the  nature  and 
level  of  eoUal)oratlvc  netlou  cited  by  l.K.Vs.  In  some  cases  we  observed  tliat  the 
State  ilid  not  actually  re<iuire  J.uiy  statenu'Ut  from  tlie  UOA  which  showed  that 
representatives  fnun  other  educational  or. training  resources  in  the  area  had 
been  consulted  or  that  any  collaborative  effort  had  been  nmde.  As  a  result,  there 
was  no 'assurance  that  the  most  beiu'tU'lnl  utilization  pattern  would  be  im- 
plemented, nnd  vocational  funds  were  used  to  duplicate  programs  and  activities 
already  underway  under  tlie  auspices  of  otlun-  training  entitles,  instead  of 
helping  to  fill  gaps  in  need<»d  projiranj  olTerlhgs. 

♦S'cro;i(/rtr|/  {fvUooiH 

Vcicathand  opp^>rt unities  in  secondary  school. geu(»raUy  have  been  limited  to 
traditiounl  progiani  offerings,  such  a  typing,  luuae  cconondes.  agriculture,  and 
retail  sales.  llo\ve\er,  wi*  observed  that  several  educatiiauu  authorities  had 
tak(»n  step's-  to  ealarue  the  scope  of  secondary  programs. 

Two  States  W(»  visited  had  e>tnblishcd  .'iccondary  vocntiiuml  centers  by 
poiding  their  res(an'ce<  to  offer  a  broader  range  of  vocatl(uml  cimrscs.  In  one 
another  .state  we  were  told  centers  wen^  availahlo  in  *J5  of  tlie  State's  5S 
State  wc  were  told  47  centers  served  half  (lie  State's  -JUO  school  districts.  In 
joint  vocational  districts. 

A  nietropidltan  area  in  a  fourth  State  doci(h'd  to  niake  better  use  of  cxhtinp 
training  facilities.  The  city  and  c(»unty.  usiuf/  trnnsportathin  nnd  agreenu»uts 
between  sehoid  districts,  conuuuuity  college  districts.  cniph>yers.  nnd  ndlitary 
installations,  prt»vid(-d  vocatioiml  opportunities  to  high  scliofd  students  for  train- 
ing in  occupational  tlclds  nt  whichever  facility  was  best  suited  to  that  training. 

CouimunUi/  coNr/7r« 

A  goal  of  couunnnity  colleges  i^  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  connnunity  in  which 
they  are  located.  Yet.  in  most  States  there  generally  exists  no  inechauism  or 
iucentiv(»  for  conunnnity  C(jUeges  to  engage  In  coopenitive  arrnugenjcuts  with 
<»thor  education  institutions  tn  tliefr  service  area.  K\en  in  areas  with  .»?everal 
(oninuniity  colleges,  each  college  teud^i  to  operate  auttuunnously  \vlth<»ut  regard 
to  advantages  which  mi;jrirt  accrue  to  students,  connnunity.  or  c(dleKe  thrimgh 
cnU:iboratb>n.  At  se\cral  eonnnnnUy  colleges  wc  visited,  otUeials  said  that  facil- 
Ule^  wero  not  fully  u<ed  and  thnt  there  wen-  (»piMirtunities  fur  iucreaM-d  voca- 
tional trjnuing.  In  sonu'  t-a^es,  existing  facilities  could  have  been  use<l  to  a 
much  grenter  d«'^'re(>  during;  the  rcjjular  ^clnxd  day. 

A  spnUcsniJin  fur  the  .Vuu'rican  As'sdciatica  of  ('(unuiUMity  and  .lmu(»r  ('oll(»ge^ 
s.ilid  the  A>>()(  lotion  had  cucoiiruKcd  <'ontniunit.\  collc*;<'s  UiaKe  then'  facilities 
available  particularl.v  in  the  afternoon  w  heti  there  wa!»  little  activity  and  ex- 
pensive labs  and  eiptipno  ut  were  standing  Itllo  but  wc  vveie  told  example^  of 
such  sharing  were  cxieptioas.  The  one  sn«  h  exaiupl*-  wc  o!»served  is  deserU»(>d 
beb  »w, 
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One  State's  eduoation  codo  providod  for  o<Jucun'ont  ourollmont  of  studonts  in 
secondary  sdiools  aud  oonnn  unity  cullegeis,  with  sin  (louts  obtniuinj;  either  h\i;h 
school  or  college  credit  for  courses  taken.  In  one  city  nvc  visited  in  (his  ytntc 
about  COO  high  school  studejuts  annually  enrolled  In  speeinHzcd  vocational  tech- 
nical counsel)  at  eoniiuunlty  colleges.  Xot  nil  course  offerings  were  availnhle* 
however,  since  admitrauce  of  higli  school  students  was  on  a  simcc-availuble 
basis.  ,^  s 

One  loeentlve  for  secondary  sohools  and  ('oiunnnilty  colh'^os  to  participate  In 
this  pro^^ani  wns  the  rehnl)ursonu'Ui  n-oent'd  from  tlie  State  on  the  basis  of 
average  (Wily  attendance  of  students.  A  conununity  collejre  was  credited  .witli 
units  of  average  duily  attendance  attributable  to  n  hijrii  school  student's  hourly 
atteadaaco,  ^hlle  the  high  school  continued  to  rc(»eive  State  rehnbursemenr  for 
the  same  stuocut  if  .tlie  student  attended  a  minimum  day  (three  hours).  Bo- 
cause  each  facHity  on  rued  State  funds  with  the  same  student,  the  overall  enst 
to  the  State  wa.s  increased,  but  this  approach  probably  was  more  oost-efTective 
thau  trying  to  provide  the  extensive  range  of  vocational  conr^e  oft^orlags  in  each 
facility,  particularly  since  the  funds  renunned  available  for  ednoatioual  pur- 
poses. _ 

^loveuient  of  higli  .school  students  to  conununity  collejres  programs  did  ex- 
pand vocational  opportunities  avnllahlc  to  iugh  school  students.  They  could 
,  receive  training  in  technical  areas  not  available  at  tlie  high  school  level,  siu-li 
as:  aircraft  mechanicit.  derital  technology,  cosuictology.  criunnai  justice,  plas- 
tics, tire  .M-ienas  technical  illustration,  aud  ujotorc.vclc  uieohanics. 

AVf  noted  considerable  varlnuco  in  the  degree  to  which  these  opportunities 
hud  hoc  a  recognized  by  individual  secondary  schools  \n  the  conununity.  Kor 
,  example,  one  high  !>ch(20l  with  over  90  percent  minority  enrollmont  and  classitiul 
irdisadvaiUnKcd  school  because  of  its  high  concentration  of  low-lnconie  f^tu- 
den(s.  had  no  students  eiu-olled  in  conununity  col lc/j:e  programs  dnrlns  the  11)715 
fall  semester,  even  though  the  .*;chool  Imd  llinitod  vocational  training  options  * 
available.  In  adclithni,  other  high  .schocds  located  In  proxlnnty  to  conmuuntv 
coUetcos  were  makiatc  only  unninnU  use  of  available  options. 

V*ttvtion(tl-icchn ii'o I  iti s t U ti tes 

Art»a  voeatioaabtochuical  institutes  represent  a  third  nmjor  delivery  sy intern 
f<n-  public  vocational  educntlou.  Since  VK.Vs  eimctmeut  In  il)i>3  ami  j)s  provi- 
sion for  Federal  construction  support,  OK  to^d  as  tJio  unnd)er  of  these  area 
school«:,has  increased  from  -lO.")  toli.MS. 

All  States  have  spent  Federal  vocational  funds  at  the  secondarv  level.  Na- 
th»nwide  about  2:?  percent  of  Kederal  part  ii  funds  have  been  spent  "annually  at 
the  postsccondary  leyel  since  iiscal  year  1070.  Ahuost  all  States  eacli  vear  have 
spent  at  least  15  percent.  (See  app.  Ill  H).  Three  of  the  States  we  visited  di-  ^ 
rected  most  I-'ed(»ral  funds  at  the  postsccondary  level  toward  strengthen  lug  their 
conunnntly  college  capability:  the  other  fodr  States  directed  most  Federal  funds 
toward  augmenting  other  delivery  sy»;teins.  including  area  vocational4eehaical 
institutes.  According  to  the  State  director  of  vocational  education  in  a  State 
which  spends  about  two  and  one-half  times  more  funds  on  post.secondnrv  than 
It  does  on  secondn,ry»  it  was  administratively  easier  to  work  with  3.^  postsecond- 
ary  area  schools  than  with  4.S0  school  districts. 

In  the  States  %ve  visited  there  was  little  evidence  of  conunun  lent  Ion  between 
ccmnnunhy  colleges  and  area  vocathnml-technical  schools  either  nt  the  State  or  ' 
local  level.  CJenerally.  connnnnity  colleires  were  not  using  area  vocatlonal- 
technleal  schools  to  provide  vocational  offerings  which  could  not  he  made  avail- 
able at  community  college  facilities  and  vice  versa.  AVhllo  ^ome  vocational- 
technical  shooN  had  e>:tcnsive  waiting  lists,  their  faclllltles  generallv  were  un- 
derascd  ht'(*nuse  courses  were  offered  only  during  certain  hour.*?,  anil  tliey  had 
not  made  arrangements  with  otli^r  In.stitutlons  to  provide  training  for  Individ- 
uals they  were  nimble  to  aceonnnodate.  Tn  soiye  lnstance«.  area  vocational" 
technical  schools  providing  post.^-coondary  fraiulnx  competed  with  nelj,'hboriug 
connnnnity  colleges  for  the  same  students  by  duplicating  course  options. 

Traluiug  rcsaurccA  have  not  hccn  iuhcntoncil 

Mo*Jt  States  aud  communities  we  visited  did  not  have  a  proce«ss  for  identify- 
inii  potential  resources  for  training.  Itcciplents  of  Federal  fnndln::  generallv  had 
not  Inventoried  facilities,  e(iuipnfcnt,  or  instructional  supplies  aud  materials  in 
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tlio  cdmmuiiUy  which  couUl  W  to  pn^vi(l^^  traiuiufr.  Oonsccim'ntly,  tlic  ro- 
.spective  fcjtate  and  local  grantees  often  \\(mv  nut  well  huVmui'd  ahoni  thi-  train- 
ing universe  which  they  oijcriited.  As  a  n'Milt.  we  naivil  ea>es  where  liJey 
failed  to  offers sjonie  training  options  that  cunhrhave  been  provided,  or  they 
daplicnted  already  existing:  opportnnitie^.  Several  pnhliely-fnuded  didivery 
systems  for  training—  n)anp(n\er  and  niilitar.v — had  an  it  i)e«'n  considered  by  pnh- 
lic  secondary  and  pOht>eeondary  anthoritie.v  \^ 

Manpoiccr  skills  wnti  ra  \ 

Skills  center.s  formerly  snpported  under  MDTA.  were  operating  in  sevea 
comimniities  we  visited.  Tliese  centers  nsnally  were  h>vJ»te(l  in  proxnaity  to- 
inner-city  schools.  Administered  throngh  1U)AI%  and  n^nali^\  the  sanu'  J^uue  and 
local  agencies  that  adminiNter  VKA  program.s,  skills  eentei'ij  have  rnnctioned  to 
trnin  unemidoyed  dnd  nudereuu)loyed  perM)ns  lU  years  olwige  and  older  lor 
avaiinhle  jobs  in  over  JHK)  ocenpational  areas.  \ 

Training  slots  nnder  MDlW  have  heen  reduced  In  recent  y>«u-K,  and  in  most 
instances  the  skills  centers  we  visited  had  facilities  whieh  \\ei(^  undern>ed  and 
conUl  have  provided  training  for  hiirh  sehool  youth  ami  adults  partienlarly 
school  dropouts  and  the  disadvantaged.  Sehool  <)ineials  told  ns  they  had  not  eon* 
side  red  using  skills^  centers  for  vocational  instruction.  The  ntiliicat\ou  ijotential 
of  n  skills  center  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example :  \ 

The  director  of  one  skills  center  with  a  capacity  io  process  l.JiOO  trainees  >ai(l 
that  only  M  trainees  were  enndled.  lie  deserihed  the  approaeh  of  MlXl'A  skills 
centers  as  job-skill  training  eond)iued  witif  nulividnalizcd  instruetloa^n  hasie 
reading  and  math  related  t(»  the  Held  of  tnnning.  suppkMnented  with  gtudanet^ 
and  placement  assistance.  He  said  that  his  attempts  to  Interest  public \ehool 
olliclals  had  not  been  successful,  because  the  schools  in-efprrod  to  limit  vooat\j>nal 
oducatiou  offeriu;:s  to  those  available  in  their  own  faeilitles.  \ 

Militanj  installations  \ 

DOD  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  o.Nperieiiced  trainers  3uul  has  a  considerabKr 
investment  in  facjilltles,  e(pupni«»nt,  and  currienlnm.  DOU  otlieials  said  military\ 
installations  thi-onghont  the  conutry  represent  signilicant  ^potential  tceiniical 
training  resources  for  vocational  education.  Tliey  advised  ns  that  many  of 
DOlTs  training  facilities  are  available — CMMH'inlly  after  regular  duty  hours. 

UOD\s  Domestic  Aetioa  Program,  fonualixed  in  lOUO.  enconrajics  ndlitary  in-- 
stnllations  to  assist  their  neighboring  connnnnities  In-  alleviating  soeial-  and 
economic  problems.  Tlds  program  lyakes  it  po.ssihle  for  pnblle  agencies  to  call 
\U>ou<DOD's  exteiujive  resources  and  human  skills.  Owr  1071  report  assessing  tlu* 
activities  of  the  Donu'stic  Action  Program  conclnded  that  It  has  the  potential 
to  benefit i)oth  the  military  and  the  connnnidties  througlunU  the  country.'' 

Most  public  edncntlonal  institutions  we  visited  had  not  explored  this  potential. 
Oenerally  secondary  and  postsecoudar.s  schools  were  not  usiuK  ueighborinc:  unll- 
tary  Installations  either  to  expand  vocatitaud  prograuj  offerings,  ^trenirthen  ex- 
isting opportunities,  or  lednee  training  c<»sts.  Interact  ion  l>etween  sehooK  and 
the  military  was  occnrriny  In  only  two  sites  (both  of  whieh  were  sideeted  spe- 
oitleally  so  that  we  could  review  this  eoopenition). 

At  one  site  secondary  sehooN  and  eomniualry  rollesie**  were  using  Xavy  facil- 
ities and  paying  Xnvy  Inst  met  or^  on  an  hourly  bnsis  as  a  way  Of  exnandlnjr 
vocational-technical  options  available  to  students.  At  the  same  time,  eounnnidty 
colb'ge^  reelproeaied  by  provplinir  iustrneti(»n  for  ndlitary  personnel  in  spe- 
cialized fields  not  available  at  ndlitary  installations.  The  advantaties  i»f  this 
relati(mshli>  were  expressed  In  the.  following  statenu>nt  by  the  coordinatin*  at 
the  college's  biomedical  tcclnndoiry  pro i: ram ; 

M«  ♦  ♦  It  will  mean  a  sl;:niti*ant  sifvln^j  of  tax  dollars  bwause  the  clhdee*  Va- 
V  eilitles  ami  classrooms  will  be  uv(»d  by  both  the  Xavy  and  *  *  *  (*ollei:e  and  will 
not  have  to  be  dnpUeated  by  elth(«r.  It  woabl^not  be  nnaneially  feasible  f'O-  any 
community  colleire  In  the  nation  to  duplieat(»  facilities  and  expertise  provided  by 
the  *  *  •  [Navy]  under  Ihi^  agreement ,  •  * 

The  conuuaiuling  ofllrer  of  a  Xa\al  tralnlnir  eenter  said  the  center  was  undi- 
vated  to  get  Involved  with.  *he  sc  hools  and  the  eimnnunlty  Under  the  Txin^t'stle 
Action  Program.  She  Indicated  that  because  she  served  as  a  member  of  the 


i-fKi»»M»snc  Action  Pn'«rai!i .  \otivltb"*  Pn»J>i»'iij'*.  aad  .V^tsovHim-at/'  iU  170^)7,  May 
20.1074). 
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school  district 's  cun»er  cilueatlou  advisory  commit  tee,  she  felt  eommited  to  vo- 
cational education  training;,  Kurthermorc,  .sliV  advised  ns  that  Nuvy  Instructors 
received  inscrvlce  teaching  experjence  which  conld  be  applied  toward  a  teaching 
credentiaU  and  this  was  beneneial  for  thoiiJc  interested  after  retirement  in  ob- 
taining a  teaching  position  in  a  Idgh  school  or  community, college. 

A  3^01)  otfielal  told  ns  that  National  Guard  installations  were  located  in  3,000 
comnumities  throngliout  the  country,  and  tluit  each  State  imd  a  net  work  of  Na- 
tional Guard  shops,  armorlos.  hanjrcrs,  and  other  facilltlos  in  wldch  over  42,000 
fuli'time  technicians  provided  training  in  a  wide -variety  of  skills  to  480,000 
guardsmen.  \Vc  were  told  tlmt  llu?  Ciunrd's  trainiug  schedule  vMiidi  concen- 
trated On  ^^'eekend  duty  provided  ample  opportunity  during  tlie  week  for  pro- 
vision of  teehnical  training  to  public  school  atudents. 

In  one  couununity  wc  visited,  students  wlio  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  tlio 
technical  training  capahlilty  in  the  tiuard  fncilities  spent  ludf  the  seliool  day 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  wUlf  a  Guard.teehuician,  According  to  an  evaluation  study, 
tlie  program  Imd  been  favorably  rtH;eived  by  students,  parents,  puldie  school 
oflleials,  and  guardsmen.  The  Guard  coordinator  told  us  tlmt  the  Guards  par* 
tieil>ation  Inul  a  iHwitive  public  relations  eflfeet  la  the  comnundty. 

J^chool  otfiLlali^  in  the  coannunity  nmldag  most  use  of  ndlitary  lustallations 
for  training  said  tliey  realiae  eniergQuey  situations  could  arise  wldeh  might  dis- 
rui)t  such  train  lag  arrangements.  Tliey  observed,  however,  that  the  hen  ell  ts  of 
usinK  these  facilities  outweigh  this  potential  prohleiu.  I'liotograplis  on  the  follow- 
ing page  siiow  students  training  at  military  iastallatious. 

6*0ir/«  have  nat  been  analyzed' on  a  comparative  haitis 

As  joi)  nmrket  projections  indicate  tliat  training  in  particular  occupational 
categories  \vouId  he  appropriate,  education  ageaelcs  need  to  assess\sy stems  for 
delivering  traiajug  to  determine  wldch  alternative  would  he  most  cost-efTectivc. 
(lenerally,  tlie  States  and  LBAs  we  visited  did  not  engage  in  cost  analysis  to 
make  a  choice  among  alternative  training  strategies,  la  tlie  States  where  fuudis 
were  distributed  on  a  pmject  liasis,  sonu*  judgment  aboat  costs  was  exercised. 
However,  costs  were  only  considered  wItlUn  the  coirtext  of  a  single  delivery 
.system.  Generally  cost  analyses  were  not  performed  in  evaluating  training 
programs. 

Piibiic  school  authorities  at  one  site  we  visited  did  not  engage  la  fonnal  cost 
analyslH»  but  tliey  had,  detcnnined  tlmt,  witli  only  lindted  funds  availnhle  to 
meet  the  need  for  expanded  course  options,  tliey  would  Imve  to  consider  other 
npproaciietj  to  training.  Tlie  following  Illustrates  the  types  of  facilities  thev 
Used  ; 

A  connnnnlty  ccdiege  district  uschI  a  variety  of  public  and  privnte  facilities  for 
a  range  of  courses,  laelading  a  nitration  plant,  several  banks,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  an  auto  lirxly  shop,  a  silk  screen  company,  the  county 
adniinist ration  l)Ulldlng,  a  post  otilcc.  an  lusuraace  cond>any,  and  large  and  small 
manufacturers. 

Air  transportation  iirograms  offered  by  the  local  school  district  were  con- 
ducted at  *M  separate  faclllths.  Including  air  freight  oflices.  Federal  Aviation 
Adniinistratloa  Tdwom  tlie  weather  laireau,  several  car  rental  otliccs. -I  national 
nlrli ues,  5  private  Hying  service  companies,  and  a  coa volition  and  visitors  luneaa. 
Instruction  In  iieaitli  occupations  took  place*  at  nuue  tlmn  2(Kdiflrereat  ho.spltals. 
hiclndlug  11  Cfnivalesceat.  1  Veterans  Adnilalstratlon,  and  1  university. 

lUH'aase  our  review  objective  ^vas  to  det(»!*inlue  the  factors  c(m.sldercd  by  States 
ami  liKAs  in  the  declsionnialdng  process,  rather  than  to  slunv  adverse*"  effects, 
Me  did  not  attempt  to  dctennlne  dlfTerenttal  costs  of  alternatlviMlellvery  systems 
or  to  quantify  excess  costs  tlmt  niiglit  he  incurred  hecaaso  more  cosi-etTectlvo 
deilv(»ry  strategics  were  not  used.  15ut  our  review  did  deuumstrate  that  sudi 
thvi\\  analysis  was  not  undertnkC'U.  It  Is  reas(niable  to  expect  that  training  costs 
/or  nltfrantlvc  delivery  ctnicepts  nm)  tn  Ik*  critically  evnluated  l»y  States  and' 
LKAs  If  nm.Nhnum  impact  is  to  lie  realized.  The  fact  that  wide  variances  exist 
among  Slates  In  tlie  cost  of  providing  vocational  cducathni.  as  shown  la  tlie  fol* 
liming  chart,  Indiratcs  (hat  <o<t  factors  bet ecu  altenmtlvo  delivery  systems 
should  ni'cive careful  amnaucment  attention. 
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Amount  jxr 

Ti>tal:  ^UiUut* 
.      High  State   -   ^^^^1 

1a»\v  stati-  -  --  ~   .^,r;5 

A veraKi*     -  -  -    -  - 

Secondary: 

UighSUile  -   -  

Low  State  .  ^    ^j^t 

Average    -  ---  --  -'^ 

KoHt^cc^m(i:l^y:  a 

High  State  ,  r  - —  "  '»  Y.m 

Low  State,.   1:^1 

Average-..  .  .    

Iligh  States..-.      ..^.^  lOj. 

Low  State...     0 

Average  -  -   iJO 

1  Th*so  Hum.  l>iW(l  uu  data  n  \><>T\vii  lo  OK  by  States,  do  not  uk<>  liuo  uccouut  ^»«'^;^nf^f.^;^;^^:^" 
t\  wsof  Insiiuctioi.al  projinnus  Irve)  of  tmUUnK  olTcrod.  or  liwxM  of  accounUng  tor  costs,  but  llK'>  tfo 
i^i>r»'S*M\l  tht  ultinuue  n'>oun*'S allocated  iht  sunicut  anioi«  the  Siau-s.  ,.,,,»  i 

thai  i>n\y  li^rceui  ol  tluv^»  t-nrulJod  actuaU>  completed  the  procrom  ihat  yi^r.  biud^nts  J^^,^J>>i«  "^^^^ 
in    ondiiry  tor  1, 2. 3,  or  o v.-n  4  > i-ars  K>Ion>  iboy  compU'tt>  the  pro^muu  ^y}^'^^}^^l>}]l^^'^^^ 

iMiall)  ri'tjulre     ^ar^  tor  coinpU  tloii.  riotjranu  tor  adult  studvnis  vary  hi  Kiigtli  and  woM  are  |>art.tlnit. 

Proffrum  avhcdHUnfj  htiit  nut  been  Jlcxihlc 

School  ollielals  In  one  eouuuunUy  where  stmleut.s  used  ai  variety  of  tralnlu}; 
faeiUtles  said  lhait  tills  |iraetiee  rennlred  a  tiexible  attitude  eoucernInK  soiled- 
ullui:  (»f  trainlnj:.  TJiev  advised  us  that  If  training  lu»nis  eunid  be  more  ilexlbly 
arranged  to  colaeide  with  availuhllity  of  evisting  training  faellities,  students 
could  gain  aeeess  to  preparation  ia  numy  more  oeenpatlonal  Jlelds-  The  delivery 
of  vocatlunal  edmnthm  In  the  States  we  visited,  however,  generally  wus  not 
eliaracterlzed  by  llexiblllty,  ./..»'.  ^ 

For  the  nn»^^  pai'L  tranung  Was  restrivted  to  a  partleular  sebool  fueilUy  r(»r 
n  regular  lidnmr  sehool  day,  r>.day  week,  l»-mouth  year,  (Some  provisitnj,  how* 
ever,  was  uuule  for  p»)stseetindary  stutliMds  nnd  adults  to  attend  evening  classes,) 
Alternative  periods  (hours,  days.  week,  numths)  of  study  and  work  experience 
were  not  a  eonnat>n  option  nor  were  mlnbtonrses.  wbleh  take  n*lvantag(»  of  hpe- 
rlallxed  traininu  faeilltles  and  insirnetors  tm  a  short-term  basis.  KL\ed  sehednles 
lor  delivery  left  vtndeuts,  in  .soiue  rases,  walling  for  program  offerings  wideh 
MmUl  Inne'been  pn»vided  bad  pnblle  laedltles  and  etpdpnient  not  Mood  idb*  or 
badotln^r  restanvrs.  sneh     empb>yer  sites,  been  eousidered, 

,\ntboritii's  on  edneatlou  ami  trnining  bave  obvtMved  that  many  people  b»nrn 
best  in  an  envlnnnnent  of  job  realism  rather  than  In  school  or  simulated' sit ua* 
<ieus,  Thix  bavt^  snj,'ue>ted  t-iiat  using  public  and  private  business  and  Industry 
to  tiiMvldc'faeilitieN  and  Inst nn'tias  can  enrich  anul  enhauee  vocational  truiniuk' 
pn»Kraur .  St^veral  vocational  educations  in  local  areas  \\(»  visited  told  ns  that 
f»f  all  the  puvv^Ude  trnbilu^  rcMinnes  axailable  In  the  connnnnlty,  enipb»yer  sites 
held  the  j:ri'atesi  potential  for  nuninj;  vocatbmal  training:  jirograms  into  the 
mainstream  (»f  tlo^  Njti ion's  needs,  ^ 

tieni'rallv  no  lariie-vial*  o-»M)f  employer  resnnn  es  was  evident  In  tlie  site<^  we 
\S-*ted.  Some  vpi.i  mlized  trainis?^.  sneh  as  nursln;,'.  dbl  provide  for  eNperiemr 
in  liovpitaN  or  n-lated  clinical  fneuitlev.  but  lius  was  the  i^xceptlon  rather  than 
the  mil'  In  noi-t  \oi  .ititihjd  priluranl'^.  Wi  tiitl  utdr  that  si>mo  cuddoyers.  who  bail 
nMjuevted  per^iip^  » mined  in  particular  sKitl  .  l»a*l  umde  their  facilities  available 
t«j  ilie  ^<'lionl  for  invrrnethni, 

Ar  Hidy  »»ne  ^itf  did  wi»  ol>^er\e  extenshe  usr  of  eaiplo>er  slte*<  for  training. 
( N^Use^  \\ei'««  dr\*  loped  prihionlx  nmU'r  a  Stati'-initiat*  »i  program  wbiih  re- 
ipiaeil  that  tramn'4  i»e  lehited  1<»  Job  opportnidti*  s.  Tlie  •  \and»l»  \>*lu\\  dcMribrs 
I!-"  i.f  sueh  fiu  ilini'v. 

\  niaba-  Oioppiou  M-nter  si»r\ed  as  an  extended  caaipns  of  tlie  s<  hoo'  dUtri<'t 
!m  provide  a  laiiotatorv  for  bijiii  eboot  stndt  id^^  i  nr»»Ued  in  the  a|>plletl  niarKet 
li»u»»M  npatinpv  pro^t^un,  Stndeatv  rt»jal«'d  aniMU'^  vrh-i  r^^d  vt»*rev  in  tin  ^hoppln^ 
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cc-ntiM'  fur  Imnrs  \n*r  \v«»«»k.  and  ii:n'ticii>alo(l  in  (wo  honrs  ol*  chu^s  Instruc- 
tion ill  :i  mnbiu.  unit  lonitod  iu  the  parking  lot  of  tlu*  sluippln^  toutoV. 

Scvi*n(<»cn  storos  wort-  usciras  a  traiainif  n'M>nrrf  dnniig  the  I07L'-73  m'UooI 
yi'ar  with  adout  175  ^stjuh'ius  iiartieipatinu;.  StaUont  loaruiiij;  was  conoeat rated 
i»  (ho  anas  ot  ^alrs.  display,  advertising,  slnppin^.  rm'ivinj:,  inventory  and 
^t^»(•k  (Mjnir«d,  niarlU'tinj,'.  niaiatraaan*.  ro>taur;int  <»peratlons,  auto  services,  and 
olerieal  proeedures. 

We  wer«'  told  l»\  \anon^  employer  repreNent:Hivrs  (hut  (iiey  were  plea>ed  \\i(li 
(lie  pio;;ram  beeaiiM*  i(  i>r(Aided  (lieai  wuh  i^n^^picjixe  eaudoyees*  (hereby 
uMiidin;;  (he  expensive  srareh-and-tniin  eyele.  Tliey  s>ai(l  graduates  of  (his  pro- 
gram ie«eive<|  ileaiiit*'  preh»renee  in  hiriaf:. 

Ti^nnmmrtation  often  hns  mt  hem  ptovidvd 

A'KA\s  dellnidon  «»f  \<M;uiona|  oda(a(ien  ineludes  "travel  of  students  and  voni- 
'  (ionai  edneaiion  iM-rMuniel  while  engaged  in  mu-Ii  a  (ralniuK  projirain."  Kffee(ue 
]ii>e  of  taeilitie^  tiinnmh  ^^hariu'r  reipdres  provision  fi>r  transpor(ation.  l«ack  of 
traus>or(atlon  e.in  liudi  aeeo.v>  to  voeu(iona\ edneatlou  oi)(ions. 

Seliooi  (dlirials  (old  as  (hat  students  il)  were  not  always  heing  trained  in 
the  nufsi  desirahie  faiilhie.s  and  i'^)  did  not  have  aceess  to  some  traiuiug  oppor- 
tunities hceaiise  transportation  was  not  providetl. 

Ilij^h  selu)ol  otlieials  ia  one  ei(y  said  (he  oxelnnijje  of  students  hetween  various 
lii'^li  selujols.  wliiih  offered  a  raufCe  of  voeaiional  cmuses,  was  mini  ma  I  because 
stndenis  had  (o  prtivide  (hetr  own  (ransportatioa. 

In  a  e!(>  In  anotber  S(^l(e.  where  the  sebotd  board  !uul  adopted  as  n  goal  (he 
provision  of  n  mark(»tal»le  ^kill  fur  every  stud(>nt  leaving;  school.  trans|)ortation 
Was  H\all»ble  through  eonuact  for  has  and  (axl  services,  to  carry  students  be- 
tween seeoudary  and  |>o^t secondary  srhooKs  nud  employer  sites,  us  well  as  he- 
t\\een  otiu'i*  trnininu  fncillUcs.  such  as  military  installations. 

Several  evphiaations  were  olTcred  to  explain  why  school  districts  had  not  used 
nioie  fnnds  lor  transportatitai.  We  wt're  told  one"of  tin*  uiost  inu>orlnnt  reasons 
was  because  State  reinihursenu-nt  of  cducathuj  costs  w.is  based  on  the  idiy.sic.u 
piescuc*  of  Mudfn(s  at  the  srlujol  facility  In  whieh  (hoy  were  enrolled.  Another 
reason  cited  was  (hat  siditiol  authorities  tvit  tliere  was  little  iaientlve  to  the 

hnors  innure  when  students  wen»  sent  elsewhere  for  trainiu??.  Scduiol  otlieials 
also  beUe\ed  that  it  w«s  administratively  easier  to  control  iiro^'rams  if  tbey 
were  ontained  inlunise.  The  dirci'lor  of  one  school  we  visited,  where  students^ 
anhi  wnrk  exi)erienci»  either  at  euudoyer  sites  or  in  sinndated  settings  at  tlie 
*i«  hnol,  uicrectl  tl»at  ciuUrtd  of  inhonse  (raiuiuf:  aetlvlties  was  less  com|dieated. 
I»iu  lie  said  (hat'usinK  only  inhtniM*  trnlniuK  would  restrict  student  oi)port unities. 

CuuHtvnctifm  of  nnc  nvhool  facilities  hast  hvcn  favoretJ 

VK\  does  not  llnnt  the  amount  of  Federal  fun<ls  which  can  be  xised  for  eod- 
stniriion*  OK  statisdrs  show  Unit  betwcea  liscal  years  IUCm  and  107:i  ahout  ?.5 
billion,  or  Hi  i>ercent,  of  Keileral  iiart  H  fiuuls  were  siieut  for  construction.  When 
these  t'MKMiditures  for  eonstrnctlon^arc  added  to  (hose  funds  retained  at  th»» 
Stat*'  level  for  admlnistrnthm  an(l  related  activities  n  sigulllennt  portion  of 
Kedernl  funds  in  s»)«H'  Smtes  has  heen  used  to  sup|)ort  Infrastructure  costs. 

t)i:  statls(ics  fur  lisj-al  year  lSi7l  to  ns'»al  year  107:j  show  that  the  nvera^re' 
nnnnal  ifroporti(-n  of  part  15  fynds  uscd  by  States  fj)r  construction  ranjred  fnaa 
n  »n  M  i»ercent.  An  a\eia«e  of  States  annually  siieut  more  than  'JO  i>ercent  of 
then-  part  W  rnuds  ^M•  const rui'thm.  Three  «>f  the  States  we  visited  had  si>ent  an 
nnnual  aveniKc  of  2r>  perccnl  of  llu-ir  imrt  H  funds  for  oonstructhui.  Two  of  these 
Stales  nls.»  received  nhont  million  in  nda^r  I'edernl  fnnds  during  that  |»eriod 
(<i  emistrni  (  nud  etpiij)  vocadonal  faeiliiies. 

We  tdiserved  din(  nllocatioi|  of  Federal  funds  for  cons( ruction  in  (he  Sln(es 
we  visl(«»d  wns  not  uccesiiarlly  ciuidnsent  ni)on  need  factors  or  ui>ou  nmxinnnn 
nso  of  cNisllnjr  faellltie^.  An  otlieial  of  UICW's  Onico  of  Facilities,  KuKinecrlnj: 
and  Prop(«r!y  Maua^emi*at  told  us: 

"Ml  too  frequently  vocntlonaj  f-acilities  nro  built  in  riuid  conformitv  with 
niode^  of  the  past.  Incklnjr  the  ncxildllty  to  adapt  to  ebanKinj:  trninln^'*  needs* 
Only  tbnniKh  imrtnorship  with  i'mployers- with  the  schools  usinjr  ouMdover  fa- 
cIlKievi  for  (rnlniuK  students  or  emiJloyi-rs  iisins  .school  facllKies  for  trainiuJ,' 
students-  can  vocntloual  education  ox|«'ct  to  keep  imce  with  raiddiv  evolvinn 
tt't'hnobiffy.  I'snally- the  need  for  sueh  llnkatres  between  schools  and  eniphivers  Is 
««»t  taken  Into  consbloration  in  idanning  for  school  const ruethm." 
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Action  recoinnuMuled  in  one  State  we  yW\Uh\  niustrati's  tho  vonUzntion  that 
construction  o£  more  facilitlos  may  not  u('C(^^san^y  l)e  tho  best  re>iu>nse  to  tuo 
need  f(fr  more  useful  vooati^nJ*!  tratniiri  servicoh. 

Ill  1973  a  State  connuis^iyuMVUh  sialutooM-ourdinattng  vchpouhibnicy  for 
\\\\i\\vr  education  reccaiunondetrtUui. no  nif^y  area  voeational-teclnueal  institutes 
l»o  built.  The  connaission  also  VeiomuuMidiHl  Uuxt  the  SiAte'iioard  of  Votational 
KduentioM  not  e\i>and  existing'  in>titatif»ns  without  review  of  proiiohod  couhtrue- 
tion  l»y  the  eomnuxsoai.  U  was  the  C'ouuai^su>uV  opinum  tliat  the  pi;eseHi  ueod> 
of  the  State  eould  I>e  met  I>y  ma\iaU/.in^  the  Use  of  tlU'  State  ^  existing,'  reMmm»s. 

Several  State  directors  adviM'd  us  that  Ihoy  beiiexed  the  u,se  of  Federal  funds 
for  eoustruetiou  1ms  served  at?  a  catalyst.  They  noted  1bat  Uexibiliiy  in  use  ofi 
Federal  funds  is  helpful,  .since  in  siuue  eases  it  is  diflieuit  tb  obtain  State  or  loral 
t'nudini;  for  const  rueiion.  They  su^j;ested  tliat  const  met  ion  of  J'aeilltirs  is  a 
ijood  Invi'Stmeut  f(a'  the  Federal  (;overnnu»nt.  lieeause  State  and  local  aueUeieS 
then  have  to  ^jrovide  programs  in  tl»ose  t'aeilities.  Althoujih  we  did  not  maUe  an 
anoly.sl<'to  determine  to  what  extent  thi«  relationship  existed,  wh'  did  ubi^erve 
iustJinees  in  which  facilities  used  for  voeatlonal  programs  were  not  fully  utilized, 
as  iudicated  earlier  in  thi^  ebapter.  Vot-atiannl  ollicials  in  .several  States  tofd  us 
that  underulilixatiou  of  facilities  resulted  from  ixisndicient  funds  to  eoadmr 
l)ro^rams. 

iyourcrs  of  equtpnunt  ami  ^uppUcft  /*(U'''  not  Veen  fuUy  cvploreil 

Kqulpment  for  voeatioual-technii-al  training  represents  a  signiticant  invest-, 
uu'nt.  Kquipment  ami  supplies  can  be  parcbuhrd.  received  on  loan,  or  donated  by 
, private  sources,  or  obtained  thnm^h  Federal  shrplus  cNce.^s,  or  loanable  prop, 
erty  pvoKrams.  Kquipnu  ai  ae(|uiu»d  by  jjift  or  through  Federal  sources  can  reduce 
voeational  costs  substantially. 

The  extent  lo  which  States  and  IJC.Vs  actively  pursued  equipment  available 
from  Federal  and  private  simrce^  varU-d  in  the  States  reviewed,  but  most  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  these  options.  A  primary  use  for  VICA  funds  was 
equipment  and  supply  purchases  including  replacenjent.  The  foUowing  retleet' 
some  of  tho  approaches  laKm : 

Voeational  otlicials  in  a  State  with  some  of  the  Nation's  poojcst  counties  t<dd 
us  they  had  suttUient  funds  ti>  purchase  tww  equipment;  they  did  not  actively 
.solicit  donation.^  from  private  sonrre.s  or  make  extensive  rse  of  federally  avail- 
able equipment  We  were  also  told  that  much  of  the  Federal  pioperty  designated 
excess  or  surplus  was  obsidete. 

Ill  another  State  voe.uionni  educators  aggressively  sought  equiiuaent  at  no  or 
reduced  cost  from  the  FfdrnU  surplus  and  excess  property  prograais  and  tlie 
National  Indnstrlal  Kipuianeni  llcserve.  Acquisition  value  of  e<iuipnient  oldalmd 
in  llsonl  year  U)72  was  over  .*^s  million,  an  anuanU  exceeding  the  totnl  Federal 
'part  n  expenditures  of  that  State  that  year, 

A  sehocd  in  a  third  State  oldnined  an  army  stretcher  carrier  which  studeajs 
In  vorationabteidndeal  cimrscs  e«»u verted  into  a  mobile  TV  van  for  ebctrouhs 
student^  to  present  guidance  Ulms  to  jmdor  high  yotdhs  to  as.sist  tlunn  in  nmkius: 
t^uroor  eholee>>. 

Since  11)72  edneation  ajimcieij  receiving  Federal  assist  a  uco  under  for\uula 
prt'^rams  have  not  been  eligible* to  mquire  Federal  excess  property,  Althonuh 
the  uselnlnes><  of  Federal  supply  sounes  for  supplement ing.  voea^tional  prograniji 
has  been  dt'moast  rated,  OK  a  Pepnty  <'onuuls<louer  for  (Uvucpathmal'  anil 
Adult  Kducjjtlon  advised  us  that  attempt^  to  get  rever^^.al  of  tins  restriction  Imve 
not  been  successful,  The  NatiiunU  Aclv^jvory  ('ouncil  on  Vocational  Kdm'atiou  alM> 
expr^'s^ed  Its  eoucern  to  us  that  this  sources  of  .supply  nti  longer  wa.s  available 
fov  u»^e  In  vocational  pnigrauis,  The  Tougws  Introduced  a  bill  li*  10715  which 
Avould  have  amended  the  Federal  Property  and  Adudnistratlve  Services  Act  to 
provide  for  .sneh  access  to  grantee^,  but  It  was  not  enacted. 

Several  ^Ites  had  obtained  cqnlpuu^nt  from  private  Industry.  We  were  told  that 
such  donations  priumrlly  reflected  efforts  of  Individual  inslrnelors.  and  donor 
liuhist rie."!  beftelltcd  thnaurh  tax  deduothms  they  were  nble  to  claim  and  from 
.stmleut  acqunntanee  with  their  products.  For  Instance: 

A  radio  conuuualcntion^  program  lu'^tructor  at  one  high  school  received  Sb^O.- 
000  worth  of  doimted  eqnlpnu'ut  from  various  rndlo-TV  sources.  (In  contrast,  an 
Instrdctor  for  the  same  program  at  another  high  school  purchased  his  ecpdpnuqit 
through  commerclab sources,) 

A  national  maimfacturer  of  photographic  supplies  located  in  the  Strtte  pro- 
Tided  many  .supi>lles  free  for  a  vocational  schoors  photography/clas^es. 
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I.<M*al  nutmiHitivo  and  trut  k  icimpanU's  i)r«>\iU<'(l  ^UdO.dOi)  u«u'ili  of  i>art'^  ami 
(Hn»iii»tliMMiuiLumMit  tor  au  aiito  trui  K  iiuiinti'iaiiaH'  pio^^rani. 

A  iiaiioiial  conipaiiy  (lonaied  i'mupHter  rquipniont  \ allied  at  -'^T^.UdO  for  um«  iu 
a  conipiitor  pro;:rannnin^  e<airse. 

Viivi  Id*  the  rea>t>n  fc»r \arianc  e  in  hm*  c»f  donated  equipnieiU  niaj  lie  that  thnv 
uun  no  uuirormoH  tn^t  rtuthui  tiiat  I.KAs  rermnm  Inderal  fund^  .vtioahl  a^^'*^^ 


Several  <dlier  fai  tor^  hai\e  rontribnted  to  hiuited  um-  uf  tratntic;  reMum  ov. 

t)m»  \<j»*atn»nal  djriel^»r  in  a  hirueeity  told  that  trahdn^  liad  to  takr  phue 
hi  faeilith's  which  met  eNtahh^hi'd  .staudaut.s  fur  puhln  .-^rlni-iN.  This  ii,ul  ptr 
I'Imleil  takniK  advaidaue  c»i'  irainin;:  olYered  in  nu>>t  proprietary  s(  tu>ol.>. 

A  NkilK^  eeuh*r  direeljur  tolil  \\^  ihat  >c'hiHd  ilKtrn't  tea*  iit'r  «oidraU>  pr^xnh'd 
for  a  1-htMir  teaehhi;;  ihi.\.  tlterei>\  Undtinu'  thv  u^e  of  fa»iiil»e>.  Tliree  «d  tl.at 
*{t\'s  fuur  aiea  \oeaitiotial  t'aiditirs  did  imt  off^T  r\eain^  clavsi.s.  s«*latol  j»i!ina).s 
t<dd  ns  that  tlie  UWv\  of  teailu'r  Nalaiie>  pre\»'ntod  Mj*eduliu;i  >eNeral  >iatiN. 
iK'sfilte  >tudent  liennnid.  * 

Se\eraLStaui» V(hn atit'H  MicU's  ret|nirtMl  iliat  UiiiU  ^  (iuul  studi  ut^  he  in^fruited 
hy  teaeher^  \vho  Ijave  ac  quirted  State  <  ert  itit  at  ion.  Si  lu«ol  tlistrut^  wcr**  ti.n.l'.v 
pr(\entt>(|  front  eontraUiii;:  tor  tnnnin;;  s('rMee>  \v itii  < ontitiUnitN  <  olt<'ui  s  a.au 
pnwi'r  sKdls  ei'UterN.  pri\ate  v  UcMiiN.  etui»io.\»  rN.  or  laiUtar.N  ui^tallotnaiv.  wUmm- 
iuHtrni'tor^  wrre. n«d  iertifKih  At  ila*  time  of  unr  reNiew.  wi-  n»»ied  m  uf  tUr^i' 
Statfs  that  the  SHA  was  w uhlioJdiny:  Stati'.^uiniort  trom  >i*\cmuI  ^t  iun'l  di>tn*t^ 
\\Iu(-ii<had  eontiarti'd  uitti  pi<«piu*U(r\  MiuMd>  to  pro\  nh'  M»>iitetoh<;;\  tMrniu;; 
fur  .students  on  a  iiailf  ihi\  iMK^i^.  ^ 

S(i«ie  N»'h-  1  .^th«  iiiN  <  iifd  /ht  idt  id  iMNnranM'  for  .\»Mith  ai^  lintitin^  tlje  um* 
of  noiiM'tiool  i^n  ilKii's  foi  tr.tudnu.  In  om*  Mute  whnii  d»p»*mh'tl  on  <»(io  i  tliau 
M  lni««l  trahiuipyfai  inti*  s.  la'\\e\c  r.  arran^ienaMd  liad  ii»'<»n  uiado  to  c^ti  nd  sWi*»»d 
hi**nrain-e  ru\yfa;:e  to  >tudt'tds  \\  ht'n'\er  lin  y  were  onu.io'd  in  traininu. 

KuM'h»\er  i^'jitf^rotatn •    m  on*' » i*.^  ^aul  ti»ei»'        hd»or  nnion  r«*sl^t<M  »»  to 
e**taldtvhin^v,oik  .stations  for  \ornti»a*ai  tr.uninj:  p'rM;;rnnis.  .\  Uual  lai.or  unn  n 
rfpt4"M-nta^\t*  tohl  \u  th.d  -^HiU  ai  ian;;i  m»  nt  ^  uu;;la  n»»l^v  union  niomi'i  i  n 
iu(pIo\at4r  than  stuilcnK  mIio  tnoe  tiail  i'Vposm-c  tt>  [iartit»ilar  iUiplojik  rv  and 
paUn  ipaltSi  in  Mn'h  Irainitic. 

I  o\i  I  \  ,sn»\s 

I>4l\ei\  of  UMMiMiii.d  Mpnatntn  eouid  ho  intpiovinl  if  ait  a\adali!e\  t  lalnUi;; 
n  Mian-t's  in  ttte  ar^a  it>  in  v«^vid  \\er«'  taKen  intoaMonut  in  tia  iihtiauti^  i't"<^ 
e*iH  pnhih'  eiluf.ition  ai;»  n*  n'>  ^honld  ovplon*  puteut  ini  siiai uiin  of  taiutT  ir^om* 
til  the  eonunnnU>  p.irt '» ti!arl\  i'inj»|o>iT  sjh's  amHat^o  <r»»ps  to  nu»\iini/t'  ilo* 
ntiil/ation  of  tlioir  o\\*n  faiiiitn*^.  \\(*  lieln*\*e  ttiat  \  \p.ctaled  \«H'ationai  >>i^\t^*y 
tnniiii>^  aail  >trrnL:them  tl  proi^V.mi  ofli'oiiiiUN  would  n  ^tdt  fiom  t)K  and  Slat*  s 
pri*\idim:  h'adervlui*  in  Torcim:  |»artitership**  ^Mtlk  ali  r»'s*inm.x.  hn  luditiu  Uio^i' 
ourMd the  tradithinaP  vtuatlonal  edmaiioii  pattern. 


The  Sern^tary  of  IIKW  shnnhl 

Ih'ipiire  Staites  a;ml  LKAs  {o  av^i.is  training  n  <oan  I's  ami  fa*iUtl«s  In  tn»  ir 
ri'H|NM  t  i\c  mMiuraptm  area^  s.i  no*  tolc  of  Icdirai  lan>lMtu  «an  iii*  \n'VM(l  uitntn 
thi^  eMht»»Kt  of  total  a\aHaidt*  res*«or|is  ^^^^^\  m^i^  t^ui  ti,.  doV'Mnined  foi  .dtn- 
nathi^  trandnc  ^tra:vi;ti>s. 

lhM{Uir<'  that  LP, \s  in  tia  ir  applitaU'Mis  tt*  Sl'^A^  tlo^i  ni<o  and  ilo<unn  ni  thi* 
nainrt'  and  e\t«'nt  of  tia  u  ioiau  iati'*  *  ff-it^  t\^h  otia  t  ^unru  x^of  tiainun:;  and 
emph  nn  nt  *  I  y  •  - 

Work  uttii  States  to  uaroa>e  IhAiiaUt^  ui  \)f(*Htioiuii  tiainlitt:  arran^iumMds, 
through  sm  h  nit>t  ]rini>ni^  i'\|^ansii>n  of  tito  prW<  til  ><  Iniol  da,\»  wet  ]i.jOi  u^r  . 
inchisinn  of  rran>|Kata(ion  «i»-ts  to  mak**  hofttr  rt>»'  of  i  viKtint;  fat^diti*^.  aod 
pro\isi(at  oY  Noi'Uional  trandai;  ni  ia«npui>iir  fa<  iiitn^s  no  tijat  more  people  tan 
in*  trained  in  m»iro  oc  rnpaii  uud  rateirorhs. 

Work  witii  Stajt's  to  idc»ntu\v  siatnti*s  and  adndnist rati\o  ptorednres  whhh 
nniv  pre\ent  m  taioK  from  n^in;:  t>tlier  <M*nannMit\  training  restam  aial  i>>  mt 
plona'nt  pian^  ior  rt>iM«'\iu^  Ua*M^  ttiistat  1<  indndin^  en<o(uaunii:  Nalt*  «u«'n- 
rir,  to  maki*  reMiuinirnd;ition^  to  appropriate  h»;;i^luti\e  lu»dlos 


in  I  o\i  \ti  \i»AHo\s  lo  till      «M  ni  w 
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Piseouni«;o  iiso  ot  VKA  funds  for  <v>nstnu'U(>n  except  in  iustaiuvs  in  wiuj-h 
tliore  is  ntU'quato  justitifaticui  Unit  a<l<]itinnal  fafililifs  aiv  noetlcd  after  thor- 
ouffli  cunskloratlon  of  allernatives  auU  t'li**n  nMpiire  :>utlioieat  llc»xibiUty  m>  tiiat 
facilities  eau  lie  a^Iapted  to  ehaiiginj;  trainiUK  requirements. 

AOLN/  Y  (  OMMK.NTJS  ANl)  OAO  KVALI'AIIO?; 

mow  ront'urretl  \vitlt/>ur  rcccuauuMulatitms  and  statod  U  had  takon  i»r  plannt  d 
to  fake  uetion>i  to  inii>K^iu(>nt  theuu  <  Sec  VI.)  HEW  will : 
/  Knoourajxe  States  to  ass^.^s  aU  trainiu«;  rcs<airn»s  and  faeilitics  as  a  part  of 
tlie  State  planning  prjoee.ss;  investifrati'  p(»ssil»le  K«ui-cr.s  of  funds  to  iiupUMunit 
a  study  iu  llseal  year  1D7()  wliirh  will  a^sc^s  varionSj  a  It  tM*  native  training; 
St  ra  todies. 

Uovicw  LK\  ai)pHeation  f*>rajs  on  tile  witli  State  plans  to  determine  tin*  <*\- 
t  to  which  LEAii  are  nuinired  to  dcvrriln*  and  document  cm»porativc  fft'orts 
with  other  sc»nm»s  of  trq^inln^  and  emid*>ynuMU,  and  a^'>i>t  States  wx  wM^iu'^ 
their  application  forms  wIuto  th**  lnf«»rumtion  requested  is  inndeciuate. 

Develop  and  fund  a  pmjeot  daring  tiscal  year  11)70  to  seek  oat  suecessfnl  ex- 
amples of  llexibl<>  arranKcnientt:  and  develop  nnulels  for  use  by  States  aitd 
ut  iucreasing  licxihility  iu  veeatioual  training  arranKenuMitKS. 

Develop  an  evahmtii>n  study  lo  identify  Ketleral  and  State  KStatutes  anti  a<l" 
nuuistrative  pnx-edinvs  that  limit  the  use  of  conunnuity  trainin;;  resoureis.  ami 
disseminate  the  results  of  the  study  for  us^j  in  devt*lopuu»nt  t»f  plans  to  remove 
sueh  oh^^tach»s  Inelmlinj;  tranquil ttal  t>f  tln^^inforun^tion  thrtm^h  tlu»  Otlice  of 
MammenuMit  and  lUuliict  to  the  National  Legislative  Conference*  for  cou^ielera- 
tl"U  l»y  State  le;;islatures,  ^  "  » 

Encourage  State**  t(»  weiuh  earefnily  the  expenditure  of  Federal  fnutis  fur  ad- 
ditional faeilitics.  Hc(*anM*  tif  Mu»  wide  run«e  tif  <-\i>itinj^faiilitic<^-\Uii.eli  urter 
potential  fi^r  expaiideil  trainiui:,  and  the  need  for  the ^fejrtest  pji^^ilde  iid.ipta- 
Mlity  of  facilities  to  o^nhiriij:  tranun;;  requnviuotrr-f,  wc  lH'ln>v'c  IIKW  sH*«ttti'^\ 
provide  explicit  ;;uidanec  with  respeet  to  c\pe(i<litnre  ut  iXnUral  fnmi>  for 
con5.truclion,  ^       ^  » 

UFtoMMrMurit)Ns  -lo  Tin:  (o\tji:i>s 

In  its  delMicrafion*;  ahont  VDA,  the  {'onj:re>s  <honhl  eonMtler: 

Kstahltshintc  a  ^et-a^sidl'  n-quitenn  nt  for  eooporati\c  arranjienienls  to  oxpand 
voealiomil  offcriUKs  nud  strengthen  pntjcrauKs  thronjjh  Unc  of  otlier  puldit'  traiu- 
•  Int;  faciUtics  or  nonpnldie  traininj;  resonree.s  usj^.  iuo\*'no'iit  of  siHoudary  sUi- 
deuts  to  post  secondary  fat'ilitie^). 

K^taWishin«.  as  a  lejiKhitive  polh*y,  that  KecU«ral  fun<ls  wdl  not  Im»  OmmI  for 
construction  exetpt  in  in^tanees  in  whiih  there  is  a<lequatt'  ju^tilicotiou  that 
additional  fneilith^are  ueoded  after  thorou«)i  eousiileiation  <if  alt*'inat i\4's, 

Tlie  foUKrevs  aK»>  should  e<»nsider;  Anundiny  the  Ke»lcral  Property  and  Ad- 
'    ndni>tiative  St»r\iees  Aet  to  pro\ide  for  t*lii;U»iiit \  of      iplt^it-^  Federal 
cathnad  funds  to  aiquire  Federal  excels  pioperty. 

niAFTCU  0 

I>  TKAIVIN'U  lUlATKI)  TO  KmcLOYMKVT? 

Altlnumh  VKA  requires  that  wuiitloual  training  or  retraiidnj^  he  rt*aUx!ir  in 
the  H;^ht  .utn.i;  or  autidpatcd  opport ualtits  foi;  ^'aiufnl  etnpio^ nieut,  this 
faetor  p:ent*ral)\  has  not  hcin  adcqnatel\  ion^Uh*o-d  iu  piatauav;  for  an<l  ('\ahnt^ 
luu  viuational  (>dutati'*n  pMi^nuuN.  .V^  a  levult.  iUwv  \^  itttie  a>^oranu«  thut 
ehaiiKiau  nnuipower  liced^  are  lM«in«  adtln  ssfd  Ui  >eeondar,\  an»l  jMJstseioudaiy 
oeenpati«aial  projjuun^  >apporu'«i  i»\  Fcdetal  funds.  Man,\  >tudentsare  enrolled 
In  traiUtional  cour^i's  ami  are  not  alua\s  aide  to  olitaui  (>n4pi<\\  aient  ia  t'e  ItN 
for  whl»'h  they  wt^e  tiaineir.'A  loimlu'r  t*f  fartt»rs  ha\e  iinuted  the  nde\ani.\  of 
voeatitaial  pro«ram>» : 

LalH>r  market  fie*'ds  ha\e  been  neither  fully  nor  realist iially  assess»>(l. 

AVork  experienee  «»fteu  has  not  l»i-en  an  integral  i  oioponent  of  tlie  \orati»aial 
ciirrieuUnn. 

Oeenpat  ional  j^uidanee       not  received  adequate  atteidion. 
Kesponslbitity  for  job  phu'enieut  as^intanee  lias  u«»t  been  Ji^suuied  rcMitinely  liy 
sehuoiv.  , 
FoUowup  of  jrradnates  ami  employer"^  law  been  nmrsj;innl» 
Barriers  have  restricted  acci-ss  to  training'  and  enipl(»yiuent. 
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(  !IA\<.I\0  \|  \\H»\VM5  NJJDs  toiflUE  (  IIANOIN'G  PHOGUAMS 

VKA'js  fmuMmeiit  roMiUrd  m  pah  from  recojiintiun  timt  Ial)or  marUct  demands 
mnucfil  iiiudi  KroatiT  UpxUultt.v  un  tUopart  of  vouUumal  training  institutions 
than  had  rharacierizi'd  tlioir  pi'i'tiuinanee  in  tire  past.  Keqnirements  for  ni*\\' 
ami  iiiMlatrU  skilU  f«ir  onuTiriMj;  jul*^  arcelevatcd  th<*  nei'd  for  ednuitiomil  iuMi- 
tntiiin^  t«»  adjust  tratniuj;  lUDmara^  to  r«>nu  idc  with  tire  euiplo.vnrent  sci'ue.  Vlv.V 
jU4»\uU's  that  i»o  ai»i'»'*>v  i'd  ^^ii  a  JSiate  plan  nuist  doMTibe  i>late  puheies  and 
i>t«K'ednrejj  whieh  insnre  that : 

*•*  *  •  due  cousidtTatiou  wiU  he  ;;iven  to  tlie  rc>tdts  of  peri<tdic  evaluations  of 
t>tate  and  loeal  vueath»nal  edJuatJou  pro;ii\nus,  N('r\n'e>.  and  actuitie.s  iu  the 
light  «f  inforn»atij»n  r^^ardinii  »urreiit  aud  pvojrttcd  nuUipuwcr  nee(h  and  job 
opporruidties,  partreniari.v  ni  w  and  emerging  nei^N  and  upportnuities  un  the 
Un\\\.  State,  and  national  levels  •  ♦  *" 

The  act  fnnher  pro\nh's  that  the  Stale  idan  ninst  ineludo  provisions  assurinj? 
that  fnnds  will  uot  Jm-  Usi  d  fj»r  any  program  of  xuiatiiainl  edneatiou  which  can- 
«<'t  Kli  prepare  stuih  uti!  ft'r  i>inpU*y(neut,  (11)  ind»\ idnalj^  for  sncce^sful  comple- 
tion of  i;neh  proj:rani>\  or,  <3)  he  of  xSi^rndieant  a>vistance  tu  individnals  en- 
rolled ill  wiaUiUK  an  infoiuaAl  and  nu'aniujjtnl  oecnpational  ehoire/  HEW/OE 
iustvm-tit>us.  45  CFR  102.4  <k)  imph-nientinj;  the  act  rerpiire  that,^: 

"Kvaluation  of  the  results  <»f  thr  proirranr  of  in^tnu  tiou  will  l>o  made  perlodi- 
i'lxWy  •  *  •  hy  the  State  *  *  •  and  c>intlnncnjsly  on  the  h>eal  U'vel  with  the  roisults 
U  itifi  Used  lor  neeessary  rhanse  or  improvement  In  the  pro^rram  *  ♦ 

rpdU's  have  rlaimcd  that  ^o^at^onal  edneation  l^  not  responsive  to  current 
nirds.  Fi.r  in^ianre.  a  1072  flKW  report  tIthMl  ^^'orh•  m  Aonnot  conohuled  that 
*  *  tei'hiiir.il  trainini:  in  sihotils  is  hayinl  un  ontni»idi'd  assessment  of  future 
ne^'ds." 

at  mrolhurnt i  hm*'  tvit  hren  dlnnn  d  it      cmi^ioj/mntt  opporiumttvs 

KuroUinent  in  \  EX  sniipnrtcd  pro;xrams  o\t'r  the  pa.st  decade  doi'S  not  Indicate 
that  frainiu;?  has  >|nl't«d  from  traditioual  ratruorn'.>  to  ni'w  and  ouierjjinj;  job 
<'PP"rfunirios.  Stndn«h  tinam.'d  h>  11 show  that  maeh  of  the  enroUment  haji 
ht'i'u  mntrntrati'd  in  priiw'rams  with  only  a  peripheral  relationship  to  labor 
mari*ot  Ufcds*.  The  eharts  on  tho  toUowinij  j)ai:e.  which  ^how  total  rnrolliaent 
growth  by  pro;»ram  from  tNeal  yviw  Um  to  INcal  year  lt)73.  as  well  as  .secondary 
and  postsoooudar.\  enrtdhncnt  growth  hy  proL.rani  fri)m  Ascal  .\ear  llHiT  to  lineal 
>i'ar  \U7:i.  indirati*  that  most  traditional  programs  have  Increased  in  enrolhaent. 

KnroUmtMjts  in  postsei'ondhry  pioixrains.  when  contra.strd  with  secondary  pro- 
tri-aniN  roHi'ct  sonn*  adhistment  tii  hibor  market  ecmditions  repurto<l  by  DOL.  As 
>h<»wn  iu  apprndi\  IV,  iu  tisral  year  1072  l.'i  percent  of  postsceondary  ehroll- 
mcut^  w(»re  in  healtlu  eontrasted  with  only  1  percent  of  serondary  enrollments 
Ui  that  Held.  Technical  sid»jects.  stub  as  i'U*etronii'>.  data  !»r(Ht'.vsinyr,  and  arehi- 
(ertnn  l  ti  c  hntdoj:.\  aieonnted  for  14  percent  of  the  vocational  eurollnieiits  at 
the  postseeondary  le\el,  contrasted  with  1  percent  at  the  secondary  level.  OV^s 
Ivpnty  rcJinmUsitMii  r  for  Oi ( npatiiMial  and  Ailult  Kdneathm  advised  us  that  ix- 
P'uisit  a  of  ,son.e  beaUh  pr«n:ramsat  the  ^erumlary  level  may  he  limited  by  <»xlst- 
\uii  St.ite  Ih-ensins  ret^nircnieuts,  Tn  several  **ltes  we  vislt»'d.  h»ivvever,  we  note^J 
evteUsive  health  projjrauiM  at  tbe>eeondary  level. 


*  Px    »'t  |irus;ron^  i  n4. .    e»rt  V    run.*,jn*  r  ant!  !TtniM  nuKinff  IMMCatlou— f«»r  v^hWh 
«ioii)  »in  b)  r»'a»^».d  iMinK  NVi^rt-  Npnit  iti  H-.*mI  N#-.(r  li»7.i 
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Only  niarfriiml  i»fiforts  havo  Ixmmi  made  by  OK  to  roviow  tlio  ndy.iuaoy  of  voca- 
tional offoriii^'s  ill  rolaUo!!  to  uvaiability  of  jobs.  In  VJ72  an  OIC  roiuractcd  study 
ooiifUuloil  tliat  <'hanj,'e<  were  iimh'd  to  alijin  iiroxnuii  uffoniigs  nuiro  c-losoly  with 
jimis  of  o::|)ail(liuf:  opi)«irtunity,  but  OE  utIiciaN  told  us  tbat  no  subs.»(nu"ut  ac- 
tion has  boon  takiMi.  In  tho  Stati-s  and  oomnuiaities  we  visited  such  a  review 
was  not  conducted  routinely. 

The  standard  prtiKraui  catoxories  ii<ed  by  OK  to  report  enrollniont  <lJita  fre- 
quently are  iao  broad  and  {in-  iirom.oo**  uiUon  udc^oues  too  diMTM*  to  aMiraisf 
the  >i!Kuincnuce  (if  thanjce  in  enruUnioid  in  ditTermt  iustruetionnl  proKrains. 
Kurtlicr.  the^e  projjrain  »atoj:ories  do  not  M»rre>in»nd  uith  imnpatiunal  ebi>- 
>ilirations  uM-d  l>y  ilio  Hureau  ut*  the  Ceii'-us  or  hoL,  makiiii;  it  diUh-idt  to 
♦•Hiapare  the  a|»^di»  abiUt\  of  dilTi  i(>nt  Mouvt^s  utTeied  witlj  anto  iiiated  job  upiior- 
tunitie^.  \Vi»  wore^  robl  hy  State  and  h«al  edurational  otn<ials  that  this 
uonniini>aral>ilit\  of  data  wa^  a  M^qnlicant  nbsta<  U'  tu  rfleuhe  reM(»\\  and 
aiii)rai>:at  of  (<iurM*  <»ff<'rinj:>. 

Wo  did  note  in  the  States  VivltiMl  that  there  hiu\  hovix  littU*  effort  to  n<e  VKA 
fund>  t(»  initiate  eiairscs  in  pro-jraia  ateas  with  an  inrreasjnjjly  hiuli  lalnu* 
niar}{et  demand.  For  lustanee.  I)t)I.  ia-oifeti<»lis  for  1J)S()  show  that  ;i  in  e\ery 
It)  new  jobs-  \v[\\  hv  in  laddie  serviiv  oct  ui>atit*»s.  siuii  as  lire  seicnre  and  law 
euforcoineiit.  \Vh(*n  trainiim  in  siieh  on  uimtiuual  skdis  A\as  a\ailable.  it  rarely 
\\as  otfi^rcMl  at  the  >eromiiivy  Ii-\el  wht-ie  the  largest  portion  of  \o(ational  en- 
r<dhiients  was- concentrated.  > 

liatio  hf  romith  tifft}}<  to  cnrf^Uweuts  hfis  hwn  loir 

OK  statistit'^  vhi»w  that  the  oiitjait  of  vocational  edaeatiou  hi  terms  of  pro. 
srani  comph-tion^  is  far  smaller  than  the  inpfit  in  term^  of  <'nruUnieuts  iseo  app. 
IV),  Tliesi*  liKures  intlieate  that  there  is  wide  \ariance  in  the  eouipletion  rate 
anions  projcraais.  Some  pro^crani  cate;:orie*i  show  a  lii^^li  number  of  noiuoiaple- 
tions. 

A  national  study  contrat^ed  by  OK  .sn^'sested  that  the  relation  to  job  oppor- 
tunities is  one  \ariable  udliien<  ia;^  tiu'  laddinj:  powor  of  \ocational  courses.  The 
hi;:hc>tt  ratio  of  (>ouipletio{i  to  enroUnaMit  has  bn-n  in  b(>altli  pro^ranis  at  iMitli 
h«\ols^.*SO  pereent  for  scoontlary  and  H(*  percent  for  post^ocoudary.  The  allied 
health  llelds  lia\i«  e\peiiem  cd  urt^ater  emplo.\nn'at  ;;io\\  th  ni  reiciit  .\car>  tliau 
many  other  otriipational  areas  iu  \Nhich  \ (national  statlents  ha\e  been  trained. 

Siuflnit.'f  mtnj  not  hv  omphtifal  in  fn  UU  for  vhU-h  trnUml 

^  One  iudbater  of  the  e\tent  to  whith  trainiuj:  is  n^atthed  with  jub  opiua'tnni- 
ties  is  the  i)roportion  of  graduates  who  .subsoipn-nt ly  are  employed  ia  holds  lo- 
hited  to  their  traiuimr,  ICaeh  year  States  an*  required  to  report  by  November  lo 
to  OK  the  numiier  of  student^  who  actiialt>  ct»mplete  lour^es  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  and  uhat  they  are  doina  after  Oiey  leave  schuol.  The  chart  in  apiieudix 
IV,  bas{»d  on  OK  data,  .shows  the  extent  of  this  mateli  t»etween  trainiuj;  and 
eniployuient  by  projjram  catciTory  at  sec<*ndary  and  l>ost.sc<'ondar.\  b»v<;ls. 

I>ata  reported  by  OK  for  hscal  year  indicated  that  about  (aie>tldrd  of 

tlu»M'  who  ctanpletcd  secoudary  projrraias  anti  three  tiftii.s  of  liiose  w  Im  <unnpleted 
j/»stv'rondary  pn>irramsand  available  for  full  time  work  \\y*xv  eiapb\\ed  in 
^Ihdds  related  to  their  trainia^'.  Oflb  iaU  toUl  us.  ho\NeNer.  that  tla«  data  sent  to 
OK  was  not  necessarily  accurate.  For  iMst.nae,  in  (»ne  Stat<'  we  nuted  that  the 
fiirnrcs  provided  K>  OK  for  the  two  laru:est  eities  \\k  re  substantially  higher  than 
thovo  subK.ittea  to  the  Slate  by  tliosc  citi»»s-. 

Xeither  OK  uor  the  States  had  de\  eloped  criteria  mi  \\lncli  to  ass«.ss  place- 
ment so  that  n>arses  cmdd  be  altered  t*r  dropped,  as  iiecossm-x ,  As  a  result,  pro* 
jrraias  ha\e  {M»utii»iied  year  after  year  whether  or  not  sij;.J.<nts  irainetl  in  tlaise 
prt'i^ranis  Wore  tiinliaj;  eiuployment.  .'\  1071  sttuh  bv  an  Ol'^  contra<'toi'  o1s|.r\etl 
that  tho  most  striKliiL'  fa*  t  about  pro;rram  tiTminations  \Nas  t lie  small  nmalM'r 
>f  instances  in  which  they  tool;  iilace. 

vwM  Tj(  i:s  I \\i\T      K\  \\c  V  or  \o<  \rio\ \i  v\m\\\\\y< 

A  dynamic  ccouom.\  wit(j?c\pandintr  emplovnient  needs  is  a  prercijuisite  for 
«>|dlmun^  matth  between  traininu  autl  »  taplo\ment.  \Vhate\er  tlie  status  of  the 
economy.  howe\er.  (he  <omposition  of  the  labor  nairhet  <'<mtiiuies  to  ehau;:e.  A 
variety  of  fa<*tors  doternilne  the  e>tent  to  whi<h  \<Mation.il  eda*atiuj|  succeeds- 
ill  pmvhlliii:  traininj:  ijeared  to  aOnal  j<"b  opportunities.  The  iniiiortaacc  of  to. 
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•ordhmted.  comprelu'nslvo  i>Ianninj;  was  addressed  in  clinpter  3,  and  mnxnnuin 
utilization  of  training  rcsonrcos  in  cliapter  5.  Otlier  practices  wlncli  Juflnence 
tlie  rejevancy  of  vocational  programs  are  discussed  below. 

Labor  market  needs  have  been  neither  fully  nor  rcaJisticaUif  assessed 

To  iusure  that  vocational  trainlnjc  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  labor  niarlcet, 
VKA  requires  that  these  needs*  be  examined  and  (akeu  Uxto  account  in  the 
planning  of  voeaiioaal  prograujs.  In  the  states  we  visited,  vocational  educators 
at  both  State  and  local  levels  had  not  i:ivi»u  adecpnUe  consideration  to  labor 
nmrket  factors.  Labor  unirket  demand  and  supply  had  uot  been  fully  assessed, 
and  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  training  provided  corresponded  with  man- 
power needs. 

Manpower  data  i>  unavaUuhlc  or  unuml 

()K  re(i aires  that  each  State  plan  iuelude  a  statewide  project ioa  of  urn n power 
needs  and  job  opportunities.  For  eacli  program  of  iustmetioa,  a  suunnary  analy- 
sis of  labor  dennuni  aud  labor  supply  is  supposed  to  list  correspondiug  (piantita-. 
tive  data  on  current  euiployujent  levels,  iirojeetod  enU)loynu»ut  expansion  and 
reidaeeinent  needs,  aud  project wl  bibnr  s«pi)ly.  includiug  out>ait  from  sources 
outside  of  public-supported  vocational  educatiou. 

All  States  we  visited  had  an  OK-approved  State  plau  which  included  at  least 
sonic  )nb(»r  deuuuui  aud  supply  projecti(UJs.  State  edncaticui  otiicials  told  us  tliat 
available  projwtious  of  labor  denuuid  aud  supply  were  unrelinhle  aud  were  iu- 
cludwl  in  the  Shite  plans  only  to  comply  with  OK  requirements.  The  State  plau 
therefore  was  not  considered  a  valid  assessment  of  nmnpower  needs.  Oue  State 
plan  did  not  provide  current  employment  and  replacement  needs  for  5S  of  its 
l(ii)  liistrnetlonal  programs,  nor  did  it  project  labor  supply  output  from  other 
sources  for  MS  programs. 

— JXanand-data   -  —   - 

At  tiie  local  level  secctudary  and  postsecomlary  schools  placed  little  reliance  ou 
uiaapower  project i(Uis  iu  developing  and  reviewing  vocational  offerings.  Instead 
they  frequently  relied  on  infonnul  input  from  selected  employers  serving  on  ad- 
vi.sory  connnittccs  ulescrijied  in  cl».  Stndt  ut  interest  aud  course  enrollment 
aNo  were  cited  as  jnstilieatiou  for  program  offerings. 

If  manpower  data  was  cousulted  at  all.  it  usually  was  for  justiiieatlou  after 
a  dei-isicm  bad  been  made  to  start  now  courses.  Since  there  w;is  little  eoordiuatcd 
plrtmdng  among  iustituticms  offering  vocadounl  training  (as  discussed  In  cb.  .'U, 
th(»  name  datii  was  used  to  justify  decisions  at  several  schools,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  iM)teutial  oversnpidy  in  some  oecupational  areas.  For  e.vampie: 
•  In  one  community  we  vi>ited.  three  high  schools  indeiiendently  Imd  apidied  for 
sui»|iort  of  secretarial  aud  clerK^typlst  c(mrscs.  To  establish  the  need  for  these 
courses,  the  aijplicatious  descrihed  the  labor  umrket  deuiand  in  the  area.  The 
wording  and  statistic**  (if  tins  lal>or  market  information  limtained  iu  each  ai)idi- 
eaticm  were  identical, 
Snpiihf  data 

Voniticmal  olHclal'?  told  us  there  was  no  mccbaniMn  for  accurately  project  lug 
lalior  ^npply  from  all  *<(nu(TS  at  uatiunnl.  State,  or'  local  lcv(ds.  We  fre(pu»ntly 
were  t(dd  tiuU  as  bmg  as  students  jolts,  there  was  a  need  for  the  program. 
Yet-,  those  same  otbcial^  agreed  there  was  iuadequate  follow  up  abcmt  whether 
.stu(U'nt.s:  acthally  got  jobs  and  little  inforinaliou  as  to  tlie  adequacy  of  tlie  traln- 
Ini:  for  iiotential  enqd(j.\ inent.  As  a  consc(|uence.  schools  lacked  assurauce  that 
they  \v(»re  not  contritnitius  t*)  o\er.supply  in  some  occupational  areas  and  nadcr- 
Mipplv  iu  others.  For  example: 

One  lar«e  city  school  district,  i»  pbuK.inu  for,  establish  lag,  aud  conduct  iujr  Its 
vocational  edundion  program**,  did  not  consider  the  potential  supply  of  nmn- 
power generated  by  (1)  the  parochial  system  (»f  the  city  which  enrolled  about 
^MKim  high  scbo(d  stu(b»nts.  112 1  the  comnumity  C(dle;:es  ioealed  hi  counties  ad- 
lucent  to  the  city.  the  public  and  noupnblic  secondary  school  .systems  loeated 
in  s  surrounding  counties  <3  in  another  States)  which  with  the  city  conqirised 
the  metropolitan  area,  ar  (-1)  unnu'rons  propriefary  schools  loeated  hi  and 
aronntl  the  city, 

Kdnmtori(  clnim  data  limitiitiouA;  data  prothtecru  eite  uarr  unfamdiarltv 

Althouch  botlj  (pnintity  and  quality  of  manpower  data  have  luii)rove(i  in  re- 
cent years-,  voeatitmal  (»dm'ators  told  us  manpower  da  I  a  were  not  used  in  a 
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liurcjui  ot*  Labor  Statisfi^.s  iliLS).  tlu'  aui'ur.v  ivsiMmsiblo  fur  tctlinUal  direi*- 
tioa  ot  tho  oooporatno  Koderal  and  Stato  Ooupatiunal  EmploynuMif  Stati^tuN 
I»r<»Kram.  said  ^.  utSonul  odnrsttor^  dfton  w^ro  imt  f;nniaar  with  and  lacked  tin* 
expertiM'  ttinx  data  which  c*»uld  hohtdjUul  in  thi'ir  idaiunu«.  KoUowiii;;  an* 
t'ilie  data  Uinitations  ritcd  b\  vmational  tHhuatia<  wo  iut<T\ ifuvd.  aud  UI.S 


Vocational  educators 
Einploymout  projection  8tatistic;3  aro  ro- 
pc»rted  for  the  Xathm  as  a  wlude.  Bi'- 
enus<*  deeisituis  about  vocational  train- 
InfZ  are  made  pruiiarily  at  tlu*  local 
U'VC'l  (individual  NvhooN-  or  cnool 
di^tnVtsi.  it  is  diflindt  to  relate  nw- 
tioud  pn»jiu-tion>  to  localities  afi'eotcd. 


Jlnndoynient  .service  data  is  mainly  con- 
oorxieft  wtth  workers  v^hf>  ar»*  <'ov»'f0il 
niidi-r  nu(>nipIo>  ment  conipen^jation 
laws  and  therefon*  do  not  nthlress  the 
t'dal  eniph»yuient  scene. 


Cla^^iiieatitm  .<ysteni<?  are  incoUiiuitibh*; 
nlVs  basir  breakdowti  of  '^t^veu  edncn- 
tii«n  proirrani  eareirorie*;  Is  not  easily 
Cdinparahle  to  t!io  eniplo\nn'nt  >ervicc 
occupational  grt>up^. 


BLS  officiala 

By  lf>7l  c>vor  '10  States  had  developed 

-  manpower  projections  f(»r  1(50  occu- 
pationj*.  usinj;  procedures  cd"  I5LS* 
Tonnirrow's  Manpower  Needs.  15y 
1074.  IH  Stato  employment  >ecnrity 
aii;enries  had  availabie  projections 
for  42n  ocrapatlons  — not  only  for 
each  State  ji^^  a  wimle  hut  aNo  for 
iKM'T  1(X>  ^ub»Stato  areas  of  at  least 
•'.'^o.ixm  population. 

It  i^^  not  realistic  to  project  employ, 
ment  on  aSeho<d  district  basis  be- 
cause planuinj:  for  vocational  edu- 
cation neods  to  take  account  of  the 
i'Utire  hibor  wuirket  area,  which 
(U'ten  i<  considerably  larger  than  a 
>im?b»  s(dio*d  district.  In  some  in- 
Mauce^.  labor  nmrket  areas  even 
cross  .^tate  boundaries. 

In  additional  to  hifornatiou  ab(»ut 
employ njcnl  covered  by  unemploy- 
nn»nt  inv\irance.  each  State  has  for 
many  years  obtained  nmntidv  ujfor- 
nmtion  on  total  empb»ymcnt  of  wa^e 
and  salary  workers  in  all  industries 
t'"s:copt  a^ricultare. 

BliS  has  attempted  to  bridj^e  the  fcai> 
in  piroje<!t  u»us  iuformaticm  thr<»nj;li 
a  coding;  structure  familiar  to  vo. 
<-ati<uial  educators,  A  cross  codintr 
sy.stem  has  nnule  it  p<isslble  to  re- 
late  about  <»ceupations  to  the 
occupations  in  the  Dictionary  of 
(»<"<-uj>atioi.al  Tiile-  and  thronuh 
iheui  t }  I  lie  viM'ational  education 
projrram  codrs. 


A  ^Uu\y  under  tlw  ausptj  ^-s  of  the  National  Advisory  Coaiu-il  on  Voca- 
tional Kdiiiation  londuded  tlmt  limited  ii^*-  *if  ia4op»'\\er  data  Uy  MnMUnml 
ubicator^  oi'h^n  n'sulted  fmm  inatlequate  t  onuennit.Uioa  ahuot  the  e\i8h«n<'o  t»f 
.Mhh  :!ii*a.  An  NIKsupportod  pr«.jri*t  laumhed  la  11*T4  MOi^ht  (u  identifv  >pc<'iac 
reas«>n^  why  the  avallnble  data  are  not  used, 

rvtt<U  have  noi  hren  used  for  plannino  data 

VKA  speclilcaUy  authorized  oK  to  resi»rvo  an  amount  mot  to  e\c*«ed  .^."i  mi U Ion 
hi  nny  li^-al  year)  tn  llnaMce,  in  conJ»»M<'tion  witii  I )(>!..  "nKtional.  re'j:ional, 
staf«\  and  loral  studies  and  projections  of  nmniiower  ni'cds  for  the  um^  and 
KUl<lnnce  of  Koderal.  State,  and  local  ofll<'laK.  and  of  advisory  councils."  We 
Were  told  by  an  0E3  ofllelal  that  OR  had  decided  not  to  reserve  funds  for  thes(> 
stadles  because  It  would  have  decreased  the  amoimt  of  funds  available  to  the 
States.  Not  until  fiscal  year  11>7I  did  BoAK  di'sicnate  manuouer  data  a  priority 
f<.r  support  under  the  vocational  reswirch  projjram  <part  (*  of  VKA)  and  snbse- 
qni'utly  funded  22  projects  in  1^  States  at  a  cost  of  S2.2  null! on. 

Bl.S  ofllclals  told  us  thev  have  been  concernecl  about  recmt  proliferation  of 
projects  enjrajrlnp  In  Isolat(»d.  dnplcative,  and  expensive  actlvlty*,Jn  obtaining 
manpower  data.  Th^v  advNed  us  they  had  not  been  consult<»d  by  OK  in  the  n*- 
view  of  such  proposals  fundi'd  by  OR.  They  said  that  a  cot»rdlnatin«  nu'chanlsm 
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was  iicodcd  to  provide  jiuldnnco  to  hulopoiulout  efforts  so  tlint  projects  could  tnl;e 
advantage  ot  data  aud  systems  aireaciy  available,  thereby  avoiding  CQ^tiy 
dapUcation. 

Although  States  can  use  part  B  funds  for  development  of  State  plans,  iaclnd- 
lug  obtaining  hiformation  i',»garding  cuiTent  and  projected  manpower  noeds.  the 
States  we  visitpd  Imd  nsed  only  a  limited  amount  of  avaiiable  fnuds  for  yueix 
purposes.  However,  several  States,  prodded  hy  reeounncndations  of  their  rci^pec- 
tive  State  advisory  councils,  recently  havr  undcrtakou  efforts  to  identify  and 
.  acquire  more  ade(pmre  manpower  uifornmtion.  For  example:  A  project  in  one 
State  we  visited  had  developed  a  methodology  by  which  imtiomd  aud  State  anau- 
^  j)ower  projections  of  industrial  and  oecnpationai  trends  prepared  by  BLS  aud 
the  State  could  be  snperimposed  on  a  loeai  area  to  permit  the  umtehing  of 
nuinpower  supply  with  nuuuu)wer  denunul.  Tins  approach  had  been  used  in 
several  metropolitan  areas  of  the^State,  and  plans  were  underway  for  using  it 
in  others. 

M  urk  experience  often  has  not  hren  an  intcffral  comi>oncnt  oj  vovatxonal 

curriculum 

It  is  generally  acUnowled«ed  that  inciusion  of  actnal  NTork  expex-ience  in  vo- 
•eational  education  cnrricnluin  provides  students  with  vain  able  real  life  exposure 
to  work  reiiuirements  and^Tlrfps  assure  they  receive  training  ai)i)ropriate  to 
employer  needs.  Sueh  experience  often  can  better  prepare  stud\»uts  for  sni)se- 
(juent  piaceinent  in  jol>s  related  to  their  training.  The  Congress  has  reeopn'/.ed 
this  need  and,  in  jwrt  0,  speciilcaliy  encouraged  cooperative  arrangements 
between  schools  and  employers.  OK  statistics  l*br  fiscal  year  1073  show  that  ahout 
r>()8,0CK) . St n dents — 4  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  vocational  education — were 
enrolled  in  cooperative  preorams. 

hi  the  States  we  visited  ther(>  was  a  wide  variance  in  usinj?  work  experience 

 ?is  aiUule;j:ral.parLof-,Uie  mcationaJbtuiuiiculum.  XVe  Qbtiuived  Xliat  luu^sl  sdieola 

were  not  operated  on  the  philosophy  tmt  \;oeatioual  edneation  students  learn 
best  In  an  environment  of  joli  realism.  S^tudents  often  were  only  expo.sed  to 
simulated  sltnatloa*;  and  performed  theoretical  exercises,  Wheu^ork  experi- 
ence was  l)art  of  the  enrrienlnm.  it  was-  more  often  at  the  postsAy)ndary  level 
and  then  only  in  sifeciallzed  fields,  such  as  health.  Some  provisions/for  work  ex- 
lK»rience  were  as  follow.s :  ^ 

On.thO'joh  training  wa*<  only  offered  as  part  of  the  regular  eurricnhun  In  the 
allied  health  program  at  the  eonuunnlty  colleges  in  one  lartje  city.  All  three  cam- 
puses were  served  by  a  single  work  experience  coordinator  who  was  responsible 
for  phioiug  students  in  all  other  jol>s  related  to  their  training.  This  coordinator 
1old  us  he  had  about  50  students  In  cooperative  employment.  This  amounted  to 
(miy  about  one  percent  of  the  fidl-tinie  vocational  student  enrollment  in  1073 
(excluding  those  In  allied  health  11  elds K 

That  clty*s  secondary  schools  generally  had  no  established  proirrams  for  com- 
bining classroom  Instruction  with  on-the-job  training,  except  In  bu.s'lness  educa- 
tion. 

OE  advised  us  that  national  trade  anions,  as  well  as  hnsiue?:s  aud  Industry 
orgaul!:atlons,  had  endorsed  tlie  work  experience  concept.  The  results  were  mixed 
lu- actual  practice.  In  s(u«e  cities  we  visited,  there  were  Instances  of  resistance 
by  local  anions  to  Its  Implementation.  One  Institution  we  visited,  however,  which 
eiirolled  over  ♦1.500  stndents  In  school  year  1J)7L*-7'J,  had  developed  workluu  part- 
ners-nips with  local  employers  and  unions  to  provide  rerdlstic  training  for  lUl 
str.deYkt.s.  Its  acc<nnpllslnnents  are  discussed  heiow. 

RcaUatic  on-thC'job  training 

TUU  lustltntlou,  serving  the  vocational  aud  technical  needs  of  both  secondary 
and  postsecondary  stndents.  offered  more  than  .^O  dllterent  trade  and  teehnleal 
skills  In  an  occupational  training  program  geared  to  realistic  ou-the  job  trniniug. 

The  edneatlonal  process  at  this  institution  was  based  on  the.l>ellef  tlmt  hi- 
st met  lona  I  methods  should  use  the  most  reallstle  nud  prodnetlve  training  avail- 
aide.  Miool  ollUdals  asserted  that  making  training  as  "live*'  as  possible  provides 
a  student  with  greater  motivation,  residting  In  a  better  qualifledi  more  employ, 
able  student,  Voeatlonal  training  wa*^  offered  either  In  coujnuetlon  with  local 
employers  oiT-campus'  or  in  the  school's  "organized  buslne.sse,*?'*  on-campus. 

Cooperative  training,  which  nsed  local  business  facilities  o(T»canipus,  was  an 
arrangement  for  bringing  relevancy  to  formal  Instrnctlon  through  alternating  em- 
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ployineiit  in  tlio  oomuuinUy  with  olnssroom  instrnotion.  Scliool  otlicials  said  tlint 
the  most  rewnnling  benefit  of  I'ooporntlvo  training;  was  tlint  .students  learned 
oecnimtional  skills  nniler  nctunl  oonditious  of  eniploynuMU.  Uuriuj:  selioul  year 
1972-73  about  1.000  vocational  stUdoats  wore  enrolled  la  IS  cooi)(*rative  traliunj: 
proKrams. 

The  other  Instrnctioanl  approach,  called  Realistic  Traininj:?  Kntorprisos.  was 
^.  de)$lp;ned  to  expose  stndent.s  to  realist Sc  on-the-job  conditions  comparA{>ie  t<> 
'  tliose  In  the  couunanity  for  the  ocenimtion  for  wliich  tlie  student  was  tra'iuinj;. 
In  addition.  It  produced  a  saleable  product  widch  was  nscd  to  help  defray  costs 
of  the  pro;;ram.  DnriuK  tlio  1972-73  school  year  ahont  3.000  vocational  stndeats 
were  enrolled  lu  :U  Realistic  Tralniuj;  Enterprise  prograais.  whicli  wOre  avail- 
able on -cam pas  in  school  or^ani/ed  husiaesses. 

The  tiscnl  goal  of  the  Iteallstic  Training;  Hnterprlse  program  was  to  elmr«e  tlu» 
^  cost  of  the  course  to  the  customers.  In  tliis  nmnncr,  those  who  henellted  from 
the  purchased  prodncts.  and  not  lije  taxpayers  or  stadeuts.  prinairiiy  shnred  tin* 
tralnluft- costs.  Total  expenditures  for  school  year  1072-73  were  $l07,r)10.  ami 
revenues  were  $400.97().  •  \ 

Advisory  connulttces  for  each  skill  projirani  were  used  to  ^'ain  support  from 
the  Comni'unU.V  business  and  labor  interests.  Kcpnrtedly.  no  Realist le  Truiniujr 
Kntcrpriso  phin  was  operated  at  the  .school  without  explanation  to.  nnderstaiul- 
iag  of.  and  endorsement  hy  the  sanie  or  •ilnnlar  business  ostahlislauent  lu 
connnnulty.  Any  complaints  were  referred  to  and  rc.^olY(*d  l>y  the  advisory  nan- 
ndttee  responsible  for  tiic  respective  pvojirams. 

Orntpatiomil  guUUuicc  lnu%  not  rccrivrd  mhquntc  nttnition 

VK.V  pntvldes  for  unldance  services  to  assist  stndeats  in  seU-ciJiij:  career  o)i- 
jwtlvcs,  V(»t  tlu'se  servir(*s  did  hot  appeux  to  he  adcipiate  la  many  of  the  scho«»»s 
vNted  dnrlu^onr  revit-w.  In  fact,  stndeats  Kcnerally  did  not  receive  vocational 
-KUldtvnee  and*<>ounseUnK  mdess-they -made  n..spi»cilic  rctpuvt^  Eow^^scluiols^luut 
eooperatlve  arrangements  with  the  system  of  p)ddlc  (Mnploymcnt  otUces  in  tiu» 
State  to  provide  these  services,  althou'ch  State  plans  j^avc  assurances  of  such 
provNions.  As  a  result,  students  wen-  not  routinely  exp(»sf»d  to  tho  rnn;;e  of 
on-npathnml  options  available  and  therefore  had  to  unik(»  derisn»;u^  o\\  tin*  l>asl< 
of  Undted  Job  iufornnitlou. 

Vocational  educafors  told  uk  that  school  counselors  jccnerally  were  ncadomi- 
cally  orient eti  and  did  not  know  a  jrreat  deal  about  voe-rMonal  nunip(»wer  nccd^. 
and* that  coascciaently.  students  often  wim-c  uulded  t(»ward  college  and  pursuit  of 
a  liberal  arts  curriculum  rather  th^su  a  career  Uascd  on  vncatioual  education 
preparation.  We  were  advised  l)y  secondary  and  postsecinidnry  scluxd  (dlicluN 
that  there  was  not  systematic  elTort  to  Inform  students  of  tlie  vaH(m>>  vocational 
offerluj;s  ami  tin*  types  of  jobs  available. 

Various  national  and  State  st miles  have  concluded  that  more  consideration 
should  bo  j;IV(»u  to  vocathuial  career  plnuniu^'.  A  ll)7:i  report  of  llu»  National 
Advisory  t'onnell  on  Vtcationnl  Kducatlon  focused  entirely  on  changes  ucede<l 
in  guidance  and  counselin};  serxlec*.  Atost  State  advi.siiry  eoUuciN  \\\  tlu»  Statc< 
we  '  Isltcd  had  conuncnted  on  the  lusntnciency  of  current  ^.'uidauce  practices  and 
suj:«ested  recoinuuMnlatious  for  Improve uu*ats.  For  instance:  One  council  ad- 
dress(»d  the  importance  of  auKuieatinK  the  schonl's  j;ul(iance  capaliillty  by  ushijr 
a  variety  <if  au'oncies  and  Kroups»  such  as  thi*  busiucs>.  Industry.  ai::l  lalnir  com- 
nnndty  and  the  State  employment  conuuiNsUiu  for  iUM  rxIce  training  and  support 
of  I  ho  school  connslelnj;  activities 

\  KA  incdudcs  bill  phueaient  in  its  utMlnitU'u'uf  \ocati«*nid  (ducatloo,  iniplxiui 
*Val  sklil  traiuliij:,  if  It  Is  tti  l  e  .'^ucccssua.  net'ds  U\  lie  liidu-d  with  phu'cmcut 
in  npproi)rlatc  employ uu-nt,  Tlu»  act  also  renuires  that  Slnte  plans  provld*'  fojr 
entering'  into  cooperatixe  "^irraujrcnients  witii  public  cnudoxiueut  olhces  vn  that 
plac«'UM«ut  of  persons  leavtuji;  or  completing'  vocjUional  cour.ses  uui  be  facilUatetl. 

\V<»  were  told  hy  the  director  of  the  |)hiccnu»nt  project  <if  tlo*  .\:itlonal  Advi<' 
ury  (VauudI  tliut  iaost  scIum»Is  an<l  many  teachers  view  tlieir  >o!e  function  to  he 
that  of  edncatiou  and  traluinu.  Wo  were  advised  that  j:enerully  neither  scbeols 
uor  t(*nchers  hav(»  been  held  accountable  for  placing  students  lu  Jobs  wIhmi  tlit\v 
complcie  that  tralniutr,  Cnusequenlly.  he  told  us.  >cho(ds  have  not  alw:iy<  talxcu 
the  initiative  t«)  see  that  students  were  phucd  hi  tobs  rclatiMl  to  their  training. 
A  recent  oK  lhuinced  uatl»»nal  sur\o>  of  almost  ls.(K)0  1072  hltfh  sc  hool  mulnntes 
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found  timt  77  ptwut  of  tJiost^  rcsiiondlug' l^\•|>^os^it■(I  (he  opinion  that  schools 
shoiild^hclp  students  lind  johs  \v\m\  tht^y  louvo  school. 

In.muny  .schools  we  visited  sy^tcuiuiif  plnctauont  of  students  ;;cnornlly  did  not 
occur  at  cither  secondary  or  i>ostsecondnry  levels.  Wlien  pla cement  wns  accom- 
plished, it  happenl'd  at  the  Initiative  of  individual  teneher.s  actinj;  m  hiMmlf  of 
individual  .students.  Otiicials  advised  us  that  while  some  tcacher.s  were  :i^'«re.s- 
slve  and  interested  in  the  placement  of  theli"  students,  others  did  not  ntienipt 
to  actively  seek  eujpl(\vnifnt  for'thcu'  students.  Se\'cral  instances  in  wUWU  plnce- 
nUMit  was  oynsidcrcd  a  responsibility  o(  the  school  are  dcscrihcd  helow. 

A  career  development  center  in  one  city  had  its  own  placement  olHccr  ^vho 
concentrated  primarily  on  fanuliarizinj:  l(»eal  hnsiness  tfinl  industry  personnel 
with  the  centers  pnwams.  while  instructors  and  advisory  conuuittee  nuMuhers 
a.ssisted  student.'^  in  locutinj^  joi>s.  A  State  employment  etumnission  counselor  wa^ 
assigned  fulUtime  to  tlu*  center  and  as.sisted  in  providruj;  student.s  ^vith  infornuj- 
tion  ahout  johs  available  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  Jtnother  city  each  of  live  inner-city  sclnxds  hud  a  job  placement  spceiuli^t 
responsilde  for  phu-iui:  students  in  jol»s  located  thnmgh  employer  contacts  nmde 
by  the  schools'  job  development  specialists.  Accortliuji  to  .school  district  statis- 
tics, over  0.1(H)  luj;h  scho(d  j:raduates  have  been  placed  since  the  |>ro;;ram  he^an 
in  1!M)C.  Total  Stjde  atrtl-  l-'ederal  expenditures  Imve  nnu>uuted  (o  $."iS4,()()(),  an 
average  of  perjinulnate  placed.  Troject  ollicials  (oUl  us  (hat  e(»s(  was  mini- 
nml  conu)arcd  wi(li  (he  j;radua(e's  immedin(c  earnings.  In  1!)7:{  (he  Na(ional  Ad- 
vis(u*y  Conuci!  oji  Vocational  Kd«ca(U)n  idcntitied  this  proj»ram  as  e.SeiRrphu-y 
and  rcconuneuded  i(s  rcpUca(ion. 

FoUoicuii  of  .^tuiUnt.s  and  imploi/rra  Ikik  hccn  nmrninal 

VKA  s(ipnn(es  (ha(  cons idera (ion  he  ;iivcn  (o  (he  resuKs  of  iieriodic  evalua- 
(ions  of  stn(i>  nud  loeul  vnea(ioiml  programs  in  light  of  manpower  needs  and  job 
opnortjiniliey.  In  (he  S(n(es  we „v i -  jl<'<L_( j > <'  V>j '"^t ^ > ' y 9<'a t uuia  1  uroijra ins, a t , a  1 1_ 
b-vels  lacked  :ule(pia(e  s(uilenT  followupr'We  were  (old  (hat  wiihout  (his  (ype  of 
infornnUiou.  (1)  it  is  ex(remely  dillicult  to  determine  (he  e.>c(cnt  (o  which  s|)e- 
ellic  training  is  inipac(ing  on  individual  and  lalior  marke(  needs  nud  (2)  essen- 
tial infornndhm  on  wln<-li  to  hix^v  in.s(ruc(ioaal  cimngcs  is  no(  available  to 
vtK'atlonal  educators  nud  planners.  n 

S(a(es  collect  some  information  on  (h(»  s(a(us  of  vocational  ;;ra<lnates.  nuuiy 
primarily  to  comply  with  iMsleral  reporting  ret|uiiemeuts.  Kor  those  ;iratlnates 
who  are  Know  to  l>e  available  for  cfuployuient — who  did  not  go  on  for  further 
education-  there  are  three  categories  for  rcportin;^:  (1)  employed  fuUtinu*  in  a 
tield  in  which  they  \vere  trained  or  a  related  lield,  (12)  employed  in  a  lield  un- 
related to  training.  (>r  enudoye(l  part  tiuu%  and  (.'5)  nnempUiyed.  Sehool  otIlciaN 
:«aid  these  report^  prepared  to  n»eet  (ho  Kederal  requirenient  w(»re  not  Useful  4 
bccuu»<edata  is  coHccttd  too  soon  tr*  nionthsi  after  graduaticui. 

In  the  States  wo  vi»<ited  f(M'nml.  sy^teuiatic  followup  <)f  students  generally  was 
no  perfornu'd.  School  olHcials  told  Us  that  in  uu^st  cases  an  infornml  followup 
was  the  basis  for  K(»deral  retxu'ts.  They  said  nu)st  tenchers  n.s(»  an  infornml  ' 
ptM'sonul  f(dlownp  with  a  limited  numlier  <»f  f(trm(>r  stud(>ids  to  obtain  inlornm- 
ti(ui  abent  student  statns  and  to  jMdu(>  the  appritprlatcness  of  their  curriculum. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  followup  depended  upoa  individnul  iustruetor  in- 
terest, time,  jiud  concern.  In  e(Udrast  to  this  pre\aitin"  approucb:  Out*  schoid 
we  \isitod  retpured  students  tn  (*mddet<-  r»  nomms  oi  successful  empl<»yinen(  in 
a  job  related  to  (heir  trainin;;;  liefore  tlu'v  (onid  he  a\\arded  a  diplonm.  WV 
were  told  th:it  netueen  M)  and  IM)  percent  of  the  students  reeei\ed  diplcnm^. 
This  tei'hnbpie.  \\htt  li  assnnd  rcspim.se  from  students  since  the  ttiplonm  -cr\ed 
a^  an  Incenthe.  pro\  id 'd  tt'n*  hers  \\ith  \ahiable  feeillmt  k  on  ways  for  relating 
ln»<truethm  to  current  euudoyer  needs. 

In  (he  St.ites  \\e  \  (sited  \\e  noted  s^ioral  ItarritMSs.  in  additi«>n  to  tbtise  «'ite<l 
els(>\\bere  in  this  report.  NNhicii  inhii>itt>d  pnhlic  \nrational  Utstdutions  fr<*m 
adapting  their  trainin'4  pro;>rauis  to  nu'ct  mrrmt  ntanpo\\(>r  and  indiNttlual 
nocils*.  \\v  did  not  re\it^  th««  <b-::rce  tt»  winch  spmlU'  I'.-irrii'r^  llniited  cUIht 
the  number  of  stutients  participatiu-^  or  tio>  raimt*  of  oet  upational  o^on^  a\aib 
able,  or  the  d(»;;rce  of  ind^ait  on  tlo'  latior  market  area.  Se\eial  of  the  un  re 
visible  oiivtn«'l(»s  are  di^cus.sed  below. 
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^^e.— Age  limitatlous  have  preveuted  students  from  (1)  participating  lu  many 
^vork  expericnceij,  V2)  entering  various  btfCouUary  and  postsecuuUary  programs, 
(3)  eurolling  in  apprenticedbip  training,  and       gt'tting  some  tyi)es  of  jobs. 

Cunsidering  the  objectives  and  strategies  set  rorth  iu  the  VBA,  current  led- 
ijral  and  State  laws  and  administrative  proccUnres  may  be  uuintentionally  re- 
bttlotlug  youth  from  participation.  For  instance,  several  1973  studies  have  ob- 
jjerved  that  safeguards  designed  to  protect  \Yorkers  nader  the  age  of  18  act  as  a 
lUbiiiuentlve  to  some  employers  to  hire  or  provide  traiiiiug  for  these  youth,  tliere- 
bv  restricting  vocational  efforts  to  integrate  work  experience  luto  the  eurrlcalum. 
Sehuoi  oUieials  said  such  protective  devices  also  restrict  efforts  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate JUi  adjnstmeut  proces  for  14- and  15-year  olds  who  need  to  improve  their 
&elf-inia/e  and  be  eneonrageil  to  comi)ICte  school  within  a  work  environment 

Ate  reflected  in  grade,  also  acts  as  a  restricting  factor.  For  instance,  lu  one 
large  'citv  manv  vocational  courses  were  limited  to  students  in  eleventh  Or 
twelfth  grade.  Tliis  colUd  result  in  younger  students,  parMcularly  the  disadvan- 
taged, dropping  out  of  the  school  program  because  they  are  unable  to  find  rele- 
vant  educational  experiences.  Our  report  on  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
elteil  In  chapter  2,  observed  that  many  handicapped  Individuals  are  cut  off  from 
educational  opi)ortunities  critical  to  their  self-development  because  of  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements  related  to  ape. 

Mest  States  have  an  age  retpiirement  with  respect  to  entrance  to  community 
coiletie  programs  for  students  who  havu  not  graduated  from  high  school,  \outh 
lieh«w  the  age  of  li>.  who  drop  oat  of  fcjchool  before  complcUng  high  school, 
uenerallv  are  unable  laobtain  training  at  community  eoUeqes, 

Trade  anions  alsd  sH  age  llmltatlouh  for  acceptance  as  an  apprentice,  1  he  uuix- 
Imam  age  for  entering  an  apprentice  plumber  program  in  one  urlian  area  was 
•JK  Con^eiiuently.  a  per.Mm  (uit-of-sehool  for  a  few  years  and  over  21  could  not 
miWue  plumbing  under  the  union  api)rentieeshlp  program.       . ,  ,  , 

V^rwiaentlv  a«e  remjlreajonts  are  liaposed  by  employers  which  do  aot  nerc^- 
i'arllv  coln.?i^^^^  at  whTch-ybirt^rare  prupawl^for  Tinployraenh  l;nr 

hi**tauce;  A  major  emplover  In  one, city  we  visited  had  reciuested  that  a  si)ecinc 
vocational  program  be  provided  by  the  secondary  scho<iN,  :i:et  this  employer  re- 
vtrioted  blriT^c  to  persons  over  ago  11»»>  which  meant  that  most  graduates  ot  the 
iralnut«  program  liad  ti>  wait  about  V-^  years  before  they  could  be  employed  by 
that  company.  Schools  oHlelals  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  this  barrier  for 

^**)!r^,L-^-!^K  la  the  VKA  H  the  Intent  that  all  persons  should  have  an 

ennaromHUtnuitv  to  participate  In  training.  In  a  1074  speech  to  the  National 
Schools  Committee  f«>r  ICconomic  lOdaeation.  IlKAVs  Acting  Assistant  bcoretary 
of  Kdncatlon  described  his  vKlts  to  vocatlonal-techalcal  schools.  Hp  observed 
that:  In  one  cltv  the  average  expected  wauc  for  trades  learned  by  girls  was  4i 
ocrcent  lower  tlian  for  trades  learned  by  i»oys.  So  not  only  ^Yere  students  ehan- 
neled  Into  tradltbumlly  male  or  female  jobs,  hut  girls  were  galdetl  Into  employ- 
ment at  lower  income  levels.  .  . 

\aalvsls  of  OK  statistics  for  Hscal  year  1072  ImUeatea  that  mend)ers  of  one 
seX  tend  to  he  clustered  around  occupations  while  members  of  the  otlier  sex 
Xi-mX  to  be  elastered  anamd  othcrs.^'  Kor  cxaniple.  enrollees  in  health  and  oil  ee 
oecupatlons  were  predominantly  female,  whereas  enrcillecs  la  technical  and  la« 
da^trial  llelds  were  predominantly  male  The  chart  on  the  next  page  illustrates 
the  number  of  onrOllees  by  pro^rram  and  »<ex  and  shows  related  clusters. 

V  report  about  women  In  education  called  attention  to  several  fao- 

tors  which  have  limited  training  oiiportnnltlcs  for  females:  sex-segtegated 
courses,  restricted  admNsloas  In  vocational  schools,  and  vocational  Interest 
inve  ntories  which  provide  different  occupational  scores  for  amies  and  females. 

'Title  IX  of  the  Kdncntlon  Amendments  of  1072  prohibits  discrindnatlon  la  edu- 
eatlon  «m  the  ba^ls  of  sex,  hut  In  several  States  we  aotleed  practices  that  could 
discourage  deviation  from  traditional  rolc^.  For  example:  Catalogs  describing 
vocational  programs  used  the  exclusive  pronoun  "he"  when  referring  to  course 
reouirements  In  almost  all  snhjccts.  yet  the  exclusive  pronoun  *'she  when  de- 
s«-rlblng  secretarial  and  nnrslng  courses.  Vocational  ofllclala  ajrreed  that  poten- 
tial  vtadents  studvlng  this  material  might  get  the  Impression  that  courses  were 
restricted  to  members  of  one  sex. 

\tUr  fl^<»al  10711  OB  no  longer  enlN'Ctinl  Mi\  '^^^t  (nor  data  on  wee  and 
ethnic  ImolcKronnd), 
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Sonii'tiuie^  i»Iusm>s  were  i»li.vsl<  all.v  luralotl  In  a  luauuer  whirh  could  enromago 
.s»'X  role  steruotypiag.  In  oac  sccoiulaiy  area  vocational  school,  cK'vical,  hoaltli. 
autl  co}>uu»tolugy  cuarM\s  were  offered  in  one  baiUUax  ami  all  other  nnu-.se.s  iix  au 
adjaeent  luiiUUaj;.  Keiaale  stadeuts  ipiostitiiUMl  by  us  alu>ut  their  \oeatioaal  in- 
teresls  said  the  courM'S  they  were  takiaj;  did  luit  ueie^sarily  *oiiiride  with  what 
Ihey  hoped  to  do  later.  They  .said  their  elioices  Uu-  iraiula«  were  iiadted  heeuaM* 
•iirN  were  imt  allowed  In  the  "Imj.xs  huihliim."  The  M-!ttiol  direetor  a^ierd  iliat 
iiins  nii;;ht  get  that  lmple^Moa  hut  >aid  ili.U  MrN  tould  appl.x  U*y  oau-*-^  iJtTmed 
in  the  other  baildlnK. 
l*n trun ve  rcq uirvm ch 

l\\  addition  to  age  and  >ex.  tdher  barriers  uux  i»reveat  j.tndents  from  jraijuu;: 
ac«*e.ss  to  voeatioaal  traiidnjc.  i>»elj  ohstacles  jnciade  prior  M-ho<d  perloraauae. 
^   .s-'ore.s  on  aptitude  tests,  and  ^peei^ie  eulraiu-e  ro'pureuieuls  l'«>r  partii  vd**r  oeea- 
patlniis  set  hy  athlsory  e<anudttees.  Fta*  example  : 

Selinol  (iflielaN  in  one  elty  told  as  that  db>:ai>j»r«>val  of  applications  tov  admis. 
sion  to  thai  eit,\  s  caj't  er  development  eeater  was  b.i>ed  taipo«*f  reeotd  t  i  a»'liie\e- 
nieut;  poor  attwulauee,  and  poor  disciplinary  nn-onl,  Onl.\  aijont  s  per*  ent  of  tht* 
eity\s  :*.«5.(MKI  hiiuh  seliool  .students  were  onndhMl  at  tlie  eeater,  yet  i»\er  olM) 
>pnees  w  ere  nnUlled  la  fall  1U7:5.  s 

INistse^eui.u.iry  sehool  «dheials  la  several  titles  said  jiradnaticja  friua  lu^udi 
seluMil  or  tile  eqalvaileaf* is  re<|aired  f«r  mnny  tiades  for  wliieh  lieensin;;  or 
naion  apprentlresldp  Is  re(iaireU,  even  tlu«aj;h  students  liuve  .suecevsially  eom* 
p!«-ted  postseoonilary  tralninj:.  IliKli  s<'l»iol  Krudaatiini  or  tlie  e^pahalent  also  is 
UMpilred  for  stndi'nls  seeldnj:  Federal  assi.stan<-e  aailer  the  Ili^'her  Kthu-atiuu 
Aet  of  IDlJTi.  as  amended,  to  support  their  iiostseonntlary  voratioaal  tialniu;;. 
wlileh  may  preveat  <oiue  studtMits  fr*nn  pur.^uiaj:  sm  li  trainiuc 

Ti  avhi"*'  tniuir 

Voeatlmial  edneation's  capaeity  tt»  respond  to  ehau^daK  labor  laarKet  needs 
depends  to  a  xvent  extent  tm  ndnptabllity  of  tla»  lastnietional  f<ir«e.  The  eduea- 
ttoa  eodes  of  most  of  the  J^lntes  we  visited  aathori/.ed  sehool  dlstrlets  to  disudss 
voeatlomil  teaeliers  If  training  in  partlialnr  necai>rtti<nml  areas  n»»  hm^er  etaild 
he  jnstltled. 

Si'hool  otiieials  told  ns.  lio\vc>ver»  timt  ouee  tenelu»r.<  obtained  tenure  with  the 
svhool  system,  it  is  dillhnit  t*>  dismlNS  tbeni.  The  spe<'ialty  area**  of  tea^diers 
tlii'ii  lieooaie  the  determinant  for  euurse  ofCeriuKs.  ratlier  than  current  or  antici- 
pated job  opp«>rt unities. 

Flexible  sehedalln;;*  whltli  pro\id<»s  fer  .st'\^«ral  <»'nrM*  .starting;  aati  enaipletiun 
dates  enables  traialu^'  Institutions  to  reM><>nd  to  indi\idual  and  coiamuaity 
needs,  However,  we  were  tid(l  that  stadeiits  enter  many  VK.V  fnndetl  pro^raiuH 
only  onee  or  twice  dnrinu  the  year.  Ib^canse  most  public  sebools  tipernte  on  a 
month  year,  ^'rad nates  ilued  the  labor  nuirket  in  June  and  are  not  always  aiOe 
to  l)e  nb*orl»ed  immediately.  As  a  e*nisequeaee»  uratlnates  may  wait  meatli^  tu 
locate  suitable  eiaployment,  or  they  may  ho  fereed  to  nc*'ept  Jol>s  u<»t  ne<Tvsaril,\ 
related  to  their  trainiui;.  On  effort  to  alleviate  tlie  problem  of  entry  intti  tlio  job 
marhet  liasbcea  staKUeruitc  tlie  llow"  of  jrraduate^, 

tine  Slate  we  visited  phiuned  to  ini|deineut  a  1^-inoutli  seland  year  with  ^^tu- 
(b«nts  v..hvtinK  whieliever  tliree  <if  four  (pnirlors  they  wi^lied  toatleml. 

Amdher  J^t.ite  was  e\pi*riaientlnj:  witli  early  pbnemeat,  wiaili  pla<'ed  -tuilenK 
in  j'div  4i<  stuileiits  were  read,\  rather  than  wlo  n  tlie  >eJiool  your  wa^  «»tht  ially 
o\  er. 

C  OM  1 1  *^Io^s 

Altiaitiuh  \  KA's  U*iu  on  iniplenicntiiti:  < haaiires  jireded  Ui  ahmi  proL;rani 
^  uff*>ihiu^  more  dosi.j^v  v\Uii  arcvis  of  (ApaiaiUii;  eiapiu>aieid  upi^>MtiihUv,  bii^e 
\  enndlments  l>n\e  pi^fvivu^d  ui  proiiraiu  nuas  with  ouiy  a  iimitetr*n lat M'i*^hip  t«» 
l.il»nr  amr^  ••t  c-eavUli»ratii»n^.  As  a  i»»sidt.  j^iadnates  du  uut  ii!tta,\  ^  otitaiu  eiiiph».v  - 
meMt  in  Ih'hN  f«'V  wio«  h  tie^y  aiotrauu-d.  luid  llier.*  w  Idtle  assiiraiM**  lUni  iiau» 
p  »wiT  iu'eds  in  new  and  ri-'iiiir  on  ai<iitioi»s  an*  i*eiii;i  aiblre^M-d.  When  State^ 
aiid  t.r«.\»<  eohiimie  p»  vU|ip»»rt  WitU  Te^U  rnJ  fund*".  i»roirraios  w hl«  U  t»lYer  lindttd 
opportunity  for  eihpl»»\  au»nt,  it  i-  iiiiestiiaiat»le  wla  tlier  ^mb  a»  lioa  is  e«'Uvisb«Hf 
with  VKA's  intent. 
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T!io  SecTOtary  of  lUnV  sliuuld :  , . 

Kximud  eirort.»«  to  duveloi)  labor  marUt't  Unta  in  n  I'orm  winvh  v.ui  luMtiM"  k\\x\\M* 
vocational  Manners  :U  Statu  ami  lut-al  k-voU  t«»  mateii  oeontiatuuial  trainmj;. 
with  maupowor  by  working  rooptMativtly  \\\\h  the  DciKutuiont  of  Labor, 

and  providp  toHnncal  a»i>taii(V  to  Statrs  for  trauuii;;  \ii»atioiial  phiiim-rs  in  the 
Use  fd'  Mirh  data. 

.Vssist  States  sn  devidoian^  toHndqm'.s  for  obtainiuu'  inftirmaUtui  from  >tiubMd> 
and  t'mido>H'r.s  to  a.sM-^s  tlu'  aiM>ro!»riiUi'ue>.s  and  adiM|u:Hy  ot  traiiunji  and  an-  ^ 
nually  review  tlu-  extent  tu  winch  changes  ha\e  been  uiaile  in  programs  as  a 
rc'isnlt. 

A>M.st  States  in  identify uij;  and  iuii^lementuii^  >tiate;;ies  to  idiiainate  or  (Us- 
.slpafv  barriers  which  ndniat  imtnviNeineut  or  e\tiaaMoit  of  \orat»oiial  pro^runis 
-or  restrict  pei^ons  fnnn  fnlly  participating;,  ami  e\alu;ite  iieriodu'allj  State 
l»ro;;ms8  and  advise  the  X'onitJ'e».  Fur  UiHt^!|nce: 

1.  Ueview  lejjislalive  provu^ions  nnd  ad  in  mist  rat  ive  pruc(Mlurc.s  ilesi^ned  to 
protect  workers  antler  the  wak*  nf  \\  and  nnpleiacnt  an  ai-tion  plan  for  the  con- 
Mch  nition  u£  tile  ( 'uni,'ri .uul  State  legislatures  to  chan:;e  the  hn\s  nnd  proce- 
*  dtircs  to  enable  youth  to  interact  wti^i  the  adult  world  in  wa.\s  tliat  will  tu'tter  ^ 
prepaiv*  them  fi»r  tin-  truii^itlon  frcun  school  tu  w<»rk. 

,  Z  luipiemeiU  appiiiiible  i)rovi>ioiis  ot  title  IX  of  the  Kdneation  AunMidineiits 
i\t  11172  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  vocational  education.  pavtidUarly  i»y 
advpUUK  techul<pu'8  nroved  eft'eetive  in  recruit  in;;  inenilK-rs  ui  one  sex  to  uccu- 
patums  traditionally  cfnisidered  the  preroj;ative  tiC  the  othor  son. 

Vi.  AnaJy/.e  entrance  reqnireineiits  to  Institutions  aiKle»an>cs  aad  advise  States 
that  Federal  fntidH  are  not  to  be  used  tu  support  proj;ranis  wliicli  uufairi)  deny 
ciitrauce  to  stndenlH  who  want  training. 


HKW  p'liPrall.N  cunciirred  with  *iur  reconiinendations  ami  stated  it  had  talxcn 
oi*  planned  to  take  actions  to  Iniplement  tlienu  tSee  app,  Vj  will : 

Cooperaio  witli  HLS  t<>  develoi>  fl)^  manpower  supply  and  demand  tlata  f<a- 
disseniimUion  tu  SKAs  by  July  ll»7ti,  and  Kl\  a  inutrix  \>t  available  data  and 
jstratciiles  for  Use  in  improving;  comprehensive  State  and  local  vocational  eilu- 
catmn  planning S  numitor  n  stu<ly  uhiwli  is  supposed  to  identif.v  by  January  lt)7ti 
planning  elements  needed  in  State  and  local  plannin;;;  schedule  rej;i(uial  c<mn 
ferenccH  in  fiscal  year  1071)  for  State  and  local  planners  to  stn^nstlien  the  use  of 
available  labor  iliiarket  data«  ^ 

Start  a  review  In  llscal  year  lU7o  of  seh'cti'<l  unt;<dn;:  State  f<iUowup  studies 
of  vecatlonul  students  t<»  d«'trrniiue  their  efiV» ti\ cmss  and  aptiropuatcnevs  for 
coushieratbm  In  other  States.  de\elt»p  a  national  ><n)»t*iitt;;  tctinmpie  fur  student 
foUownp  ftir  n>e  by  State^i  In  liscal  year  ll»7d. 

Kvaliiate  |K.M'i<Kh<'ally.  and  ad\  isi'  the  (*oii;;ress.  <»f  proj»n'ss  nmde  b.\  tlie  States 
iu  overcoudmc  barrier^  which  Inhibit  im|at'\ ement  i>r  expansion  of  \o<'a(ional 
programs  aad  restrict  persoiw  from  fnlly  participating. 

^York  liosely  with  i><>I-.  tt»  review  h-irislative  i*rov  isbais  desij;inM|  to  project 
students  enridh'd  in  \>iiat|i>nat  pio;;rains.  We  lM  li<'v«'  that,  betaiis*-  xv^v  iimita 
{WW  rrstrit't  students  from  intera*tin«  with  tho  w<>rbl  i  i  work.  lIKWs  r»  \  iew  ^ 
of  iH>rtlncnt  le^tvlatixe  proUsions  afid  aihiiini^tuitive  pru«cdUHs  should  <iihm< 
nati'  in  impb  niontatb>n  of  an  aiti«Mt  t>lau  t*>  dianu'e  ^uth  laws  and  prtMcdiirc-. 

Uiipiest  chaniies  m  State  stati-tnal  reportiHi^  pnui  tlnns  t«»  pio\ith>  data  oa 
euu»llnu'nt^  by  se\  in  \*autional  pr»n;ranis  ia  li^«al  >ear  11*1.".  uinlertaKe  a  stnd> 
in  n^'Mi  xoar  11>T«^  *»b'i>tify  .stitMvstid  ruruainii  t»«  li/o»ines  that  liavf  rcNuKcd 
In  im-reasi  d  (^nrollne'Uts  nf  »»io'  se\  in  o»<  »'palii*nal  aieas  ti'-olithiiiall.\  m.|»sj,;- 
ereil  Iho  pr»no;;atiw  i*f  the  titiior  s,.\.  1  iie  iiifitrntatli>n  ibvt'l»*pe*l  thrMUuh  th»*s,. 
efforts  shonhl  bo  lielpfuK  bat  wo  l»»ili«'\o  that  WWW  ^luaiid  taK«*  noar  as:.iv-st\*. 
actbai  to  oliuiinati*  lh»'  s«*\  ^t*'r«*ti(>  pui^  m*  i*rcv.d*t»t  in  v«Matl««nal  •hUm  .ttioa 

K\aniino  eatranee  r4'qnireia«*nts.  tltr«aii:ii  a  uatiuaal  aitpraiNil  of  post^et  nnd- 
ary  \<»"'atioaal  prtejrranis  ciuahn  tctl  b.\  otlee  f«»r  Chil  lU^ld^.  and  soi  K 
r**naMly  In  in^tan'^H  wIo'D'  lM*d»  ral  iav\>  an-  \  i»  latol.  nt^'Ultor  voiatioiml  edm.*- 
tion  in^litiUioiail  i>ohrii's  <»a  all  Stato  ami  loi  al  \i^its  Ut  didornaih'  if  unfair  t  n- 
tranee  retpilrenieiits  exist.  Ait}i*ajt;li  thiM'  ♦iT»*irN  ^lo.idd  iiid  in  iib'ntif.\  in^ 
entranco  barrier^,  w^  beliexe  that  r<-i\  n  ni    u*  tin-  ^Mrvi'.\  rondmtrd  b>  tie* 
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inim^  for  Civil  l{i«lit.s  is  uiKlcailhii,'.  Atconllaj;  to  an  Ollke  for  <'ivil  UWity 
(tHk-ial.  this  siu-vt\v  ivprcM'Ht.s  a  lir.^t  atti-inpt  to  obtain  infornr.itioii  about  l,r>00 
area  vocational  st•hools-^00  of  wliieli  ore  poMsocoiulary.  He  said  that  such  in- 
f(H-ination  lias  not  l)e(»n  oolU'ctod  about  vocational  lu'ogranis  offi^rod  by  luKb 
schools  in  the  country's  approximately  17,000  MCAs.  In  our  opinion.* IIKW  should 
nUo  take  action -to  insure  that  entrance  barriers  are  uUnUttleU  at  the  hij:h  mIiooI 
h'\H,  where  thejaajor  portion  o{  \ocati»»nai  cun»liuient>  are  comentrntcd. 

HKCOMMKNUAHONS  TO  TUK  CO.NOIU.SS 

The  (Viiijre.ss,  in  its  deliberations  about  VlOA,  should  consider: 

Itequirin^  that  Ktuleral  vocailonal  funds  directed  to  LKAs  for  pro^raxus  he 

u^ed  for  tho.se  skill  jjreas  for  which  .exist inj;  or  anticipated  jot)  (ipportunitios, 

whether  local,  re^'sonal,  or  national,  can  be  demount  rated. 
iCequirin^  tliat  work  experience  be  an  intgeral  part  of  part  II  programs  tu  the 

extent  feasible. 

Hequiriu^'  that  sclvools  take  responsibility  for  job  placeauMit  assistance  and 
followup  In  federally  support e<l  vocational  education  pro^rauis. 

The  Conj^ress  also ^ may  wish  to  reduce  the  impact  of  several  barriers  uhich 
inhibit  persons  from  participating  in  vocational  education,  by: 

('onsideriuj:  aniendment  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Ilipher  l-iducatlon 
-Act  of  loan  (120  l\S.C.  lO^sS).  specitlcally  the  provisions  relating:  to  detinitioji  of 
eliKiblllly  for  particular  student  assistance  programs,  so  that  students  without 
a  hiijh  school  diplomn  or  the  equivalent  can  take  advantaj^c-of  Federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  for  postset^ondary  schools,  bj:^n  I  lowing  (iesi«nated  school  olli- 
j-lals  to  certify  students^  as  eligible  on  the  basis  that  they  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  complete  the  courses  satisfactorily. 

Considering  amendnuMU  of  VlOA  to  remove  restrictions  which  result  in  voca- 
tional education  opportuiuties  being  Undted  to  tho.se  in  or  above  nintii  grade. 
Not  all  handicapped  youtli,  for  exnajple,  can  reach  the  secondary  level,  yet  need 
\oeational  services  nnd  training. 


03 

APPEKDIX  I 


FLOW  OF  VOCATIONAL  FUNDING  IN  ONE  STATE 


Kiow  or  ViH  MUtwi  Fi  M)iMi  IN  f)M'  Sr\u: 
educaUnn  r»»porL  At  rordiii;;  (n  tlu^  rf|jurt,  tiif  ^onrtM'  for  all  iKUa  was  tin'  Statf'-s 
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<<«onliuatin«  <Miuiml  l'»r  <»«rn|'i>t»*»»t<^^  nlutatMin.  aui!  tin*  H^'uk  s  iire  from  lival 
M'ar  U>7*J.  TiK'  masn  purpoM-  ul  iUustratimi  *s  to  tU'io*  t  Mmii^s  ami  llou  <»t 
u«-ntional  ♦Mu«  ation  tundJir;.  Th»«  data  lU'Pi*  ttM  suhjivr  t<»  .M«m«»  u.rm  tiou. 
AMIiou;ih  the  «h»llar  am^auits  nu^l  aiv  liMal  j»ar  r.»T.:  aMual.  tlu\v  ha\o  bct'n 
loiiuiU'd  ftir  riant V.  Tin-  total  Stati-  ami  Uh  al  ti«»Uars  r««lu»itr*l  as  mnuii  to  local 
M'liiiol  diNUh'tsanll  \oi'atinnal-ti«*hiil«al  lavtiuitt-s  uon  s:jo.I  million.  TliN  am«»nnt 
wav  ilhUlrd  into  y2'Jt(>  \u\\\um  stat<v  atul  .<7,rt  aullh»n  l«  tal  to  tUimi  ihv  locuil 
liUKlnu'  M#urM's  Withi.iii  <\l»'Hs|\(»  il.tia  ar.il,v-iv.  tt,o  Matr  aiUi^  r.\  tiiin  a 
fomul  U  tmi>o>sihlo  to  an  actual  aai^amt  for  l*'*al.  Tlu'  S7.r,  uiilUon  an 

rstitnatt'  liaMMl  »i>i»n  ci  uiTal  aita^Ms  of  tla-  ruauiMm  m  Iiool  UNtrilaitlon  for- 
mnla  ami  m  tual  brcakilow  a  i'vmn  \o(*atioual-lo<  lna<  a^  iuslitatt*^. 

In  aUiUtioii,  tlu»  n'|>ort  stalrd  tlult;  ♦  ♦  It  ai»i«'ars  ti»  Ik*  impo^^MMo  t<»  ao- 
<"urat»»ly  bpht  local  tnau  State  (xim\>  hmtttM-  of  thv  <-^(iaUzat  ion  fonnala  an«l 
tho  maunpr  in  \vhi<'h  a^  ^»  tat««<l  rrwinls  an*  U'i»t  in  tUr  iHluv  vt  tin*  Suiuisn- 
ti'a<U*at  i»f  IMtblii' Instrui'tton.  "  ^ 

Ai)tH>n(li\  II 

STAfE  mo  LOCAL  DOLLARS  FOR  tVtRY  FtOeRAL  DOLLAR.  ViA  PART  8 


Stile 


Ali^fci 

hi  tor*  I 

Cofinrcticut  • 

tVIJVI'*' 

Dt  TKcto!  CoJumt.i 

f lull  I* 

Miho 
llfmot* 

I^v.* ' 
Lou*Min^ 
Mr>$<}ChU'^tt>  '  - 

ti^M  Yo»K 
fiojtN  Cvulm^ 
Uoith  D>l^oti 

Soutli  C^jolim 
Otnh 

Vefmont- 

Wjshin^iton 
V/«st  Vtfjiinn 


1970 


V41 

4  ?^? 

?  52 
1 

f,  S3 
?.XV 
-  9  \\ 

> 

^  ^» 

/ 

?  /4  ' 
8  i>9 
1 

h  *S 
/  7^ 
■\ 

1  41 

?  7^« 

7  t.l 
27  3S 

2 

01 
1  9S 
1 

1  ^4 

on 
^^ 

1  71 
11  91 

^>  19 

2  S7 
I.  V 
^  18 

3  7.^ 
*. 

3  ?^ 

3  ii 
1  «b 

1  1*4 
bl 

4  01 
h  13 

2  83 
«  3i 
1  «S 

8  31 
b  93 


5  32 


1971 

3  17 

' 
2 

1  f>? 

S  Oi 

/  V, 

8  X' 

1 

74 
3  21 
1  1 
^  (I 
11  ly 
1  t9 
e  07 

7  82 

3  47 

! 

4  0? 
7 

n  0? 

1>  91 

/  Ht 

5  0? 

y  lu 
1? 

4  «1 

r.  '» 

?  (%rt 
?  21 
y 

<-  <I 

1  1? 

8  8U 

4  10 
^  71 
8  04 

99 

2  21 

1  H8 

2  69 

3  es 

6  48 
10  78 

2  94 

5  f>3 
1  70 
8  01 

6  '»3 


1972 


2.84 
t7 
3  12 
1  OS 
b  M 
f,  OS 
11  -i 

1  42 
2S 

2  f^b 
?  01 
/  M 
9  3S 
1.97 
h  09 

3  0^ 

2  e.b 

?.03 
6  74 
9 

14  10 

3S9 

2  71 

3  74 
3  SS 

2  hi 
31  8f» 

3  31 
2  41 
2  16 

10 

\  87 

07 

S  (3 

2  78 
21 

b 

h  07 
1 

3  S7 
3  6S 

30 

15  S9 

2  eb 

^  03 
L99 
8  31 

6. 09 

"  6.34 


1973 


2  77 
?  ^^9 
>  »»5 
2  19 

7  10 
6  74 
?  27 

8  *-7 
»  S3 
7.  7$ 
2  92 
^  73 

2  77 
in  fts 

1  9i> 

6  47 

3  13 

2  cJ*^ 
s  42 

7  40 
13  48 

S  10 

9  70 

3  «.7 

3  ?; 

3  1/ 
lis 
4 

2 

4  13 

1  4? 

n  SI 

i>  '^0 

2  49 

5  {.3 
3.f^i 

12  78 
7  08 

3  ^4 
^  10 
2,13 
3  6»i 
3.27 
7  92 

7  81 

3  38 
?  t^l 
2.f,6 

8  71 

4  96 

'  6.93 


*  Stales  which  ^p*ot  fewei  Stjt?  and  lowl  doH vs  I'^t  every  fedtfal  dollar  »n  ye«i  1973  than  m  h$cal  year  19^0 
Sour«  OE  if^nui!  vocational  jnu  lechoical  eduwlicn  selected  $tatistjcjl  tables 
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STAIf'ANO  lOCAl  DOllAKfCR  EVERY  ftOERALOOllAf,  VEA  PARE  B.  DISADVANTAGED 


\ 

Fiitsl  /C9r 

1970 

197!  ^ 

1972 

 ^ 

1973 

Alabama "  . , 

b  ft? 

ft.  fi9 

0  ^4 

9  77  / 

9  ^3 

Arizona 

.OS 

.  M  L* 

.15 

ArkanM* «  , . 

!  40 

1  t3 

L30  ^ 

1  24 

3  Ij 

1  ^1 

3. 7(> 

1.71 

Colorado!       .  » 

.22 

.1^ 

Connecticut.  ,  . 

3  Ri) 

7. 12 

5.48 

1. 13 

.88 

District  ol  Columbia 

.97 

.71 

-07 

,08 

FIOfKia 

0 

3.  29 

2.03 

2.79 

Gwrfij  ... 

0 

1.  n 

.03 

.03 

Hawaii  .    .        ,  . 

• 

0 

.37 

.02 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IHinot^ 

0 

1.28 

.99 

10.  €5 

Indiana  <  . . 

.53 

Kv<5 

.66 

lowa  . 

'  .71 

1.22 

.83 

1.04 

Kansas »  . . 

.89 

l.M 

.01 

.14 

Ktntucky  . , ,  ,   . . 
jfoi'isiana «„ , ,  ... 

.19 

.  17 

V  .27 

,27 

!,3b 

1.43 

.as 

.98 

'  Maine  .            .  ^ 

.    .  0 

0 

0 

.11 

Maryland 

2. 40 

2.39 

2, 50 

^Massachii*  ett$ 

.22 

.  74 

1.17 

.49 

Michifian  *  .  . 

,31 

0 

0 

0 

Minne'kOia  ^ 

.44 

.P$ 

.  ?0 

.9* 

.7! 

1.12 

Miv^nud  t  - 

.  V 

.  »7 

.06 

.   .  0 

.  /*j 

.19 

Ufbra^K^i. 

I  ^'^ 

.72 

.C3 

-  '  .9J 

3,  Vj 

2.U 

?.i!>9 

,09 

.1'9 

l.n> 

2.13 

Ne/tf  leP'  v 

39 

^.•> 

N't /IT  Mex'CO 

i  SS 

3  0^ 

2.  S3 

3.04 

Hc^v  Yc«lk 

^  37 

6.  ft'^ 

5.2'3 

J>9 

fjcrth  Cifolt.ii  > 

.71 

.31 

North  OjKo!'*'  » 

6<^ 

M 

.  la 

.13 

Ohio  , . 

1.  W 

€.03 

4.42 

OMahon^a..  . 

ZHi 

4  44 

i,  23 

4.  23 

0*eROn.  .  -  - 

.16 

I  OS 

.54 

L7i 

J. 73 

l,t'3 

2. 29 

Rhod*  i<tan«l  >  . 

2.43 

2.2a 

.43 

South  Carolina  .  - 

.03 

.01 

.03 

.  10 

So';lh  OiKot'T»  . 

LIS 

L$7 

1.5? 

.fS 

Tejinessee, . .  .  , 

.  n 

.95 

Toxa^        ,  . 

.CO 

3.511 

1>0 

Utah! 

2  90 

l.Cl 

1. 22 

Vtrmcnt* 

7  r. 

10.  tl/ 

3.94 

Virginia t  . 

I  4S 

1  31 

1.29 

1.23 

W  jshmtton  i  . 

3  ^2 

1, 19 

1.17 

2.11 

We'it  VKftioM  »  .  . 

.10 

0 

.Oh 

.C6 

.49 

.98 

KC9 

1.42 

.86 

NiUonal.,. 

1  ;o 

1  Ot> 

"2  19 

*  States  Ahich  *xperd?dl  fewer  State  and  beat  dc'i  h  5.  lor  every  f  edf  lal  doilai  in  fi^cit  /f3i  i973  than  ^n  tol  yeij  1970. 
Source  OE  Jir.o^l  v^ational     techr.Cil  educMion  5«!«te'J  ^t3U>tiC»tt*tie5. 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  D0UAR3  FOR  IVtRY  FLOERAL  DOllAR,  VIA  PART  HANOJCAPPtO 


Stale 


!97i 


AI),U  . 
Amo»a 
Arkansas 
California  i. 
Color3<Jo » 

Conn^ttcut  

Delaware,. 
Dislnct  of  Co!umbia 

Florida   

Gtor^ia  „ 

HaAati 

Idaho 

Indiana!  . 
loAa     ,  . 
KanssiL., 
Kentucky...  K. 
Louistana. ... 
Main*    .  - 
Mar /land  i  . 
Mas^achu'^etU 
Michigan  > 
MinnesoU*  - 

Mtswuri ». 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Ntvai)a,  - . 
NewKampsftue 
Niwlersey  .  .  . 
New  Mexico  >  , 
New  York*  . 
North  Carol  ma  . 
North  Dakota.-  -.  . 
Ohio  ...      -  . 

Oklahoma   . 

Oregon 

Penn?ylvania'«. 
Rhode  blan  j  , 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota*  . 
Tenntsse©,,., -  - , 
Texas,,.,    .  . 
Utah  . 
Vermont  >.  .  .  . 
Vjf^taia  * 
Washington  i  . 
West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 

rMtconal . . . 


0 

0  i?'^ 

U 

1  > 

I  4> 

1 

..7 

*  Iv 

.09 

.  3U 

i24 

.  34 

'  b*) 

.Q 

ll  16i 

"s? 

34 

2'  |g 

3  19 

2!  7b 

fit 

1.  ?•> 

1.  vi3 

1  ^4 

1  ?! 

K  4? 

ll  2b 

1/1) 

Q 

I  29 

.  "^9 

[  3J 

.90 

(\ 

*  ?7 

0 

0 

(I 

'  $31 

.  H 

.  15 

1^ 

0 

0 

RO 

« 

1. 8*» 

1.  f»7 

10. 57 

*l 

^  *•! 

2, 43 

40 

I35 

f() 
.  Ot 

117 

1,24 

1  11 

1.  ll 

96 

*  02 

.  11 

«  |0 

'  22 

"  3j 

[33 

1  17 

1  10 

K47 

Q 

0 

,15 

1.  8$ 

2. 19 

.8S 

Q 

« 17 

i  2>{ 

.32 

1 1 

0 

,07 

.  20 

'  31 

.  /9 

>iS3 

I  *  2\ 

»r4 

1} 

[  01 

!  3»# 

1  C'> 

"  *>Z 

I47 

1 

3^ 

2  2*' 

2' Si 

4  > 

1. 8S 

2'  3^t 

*  ^ji 

.^S 

1.24 

1  51 

1  67 

l!oi 

-  .c$ 

1  92 

2"  T''* 

2  65 

.47 

]24 

\2l 

!29 

0 

.16 

.  1»* 

.17 

«21 

.09 

.25 

.14 

.fir 

.12 

,  3> 

.39 

K71 

.7o 

KM 

K34 

1  01 

,tM 

.51 

.t\ 

.o« 

.23 

JA 

.Oi 

.10 

.14 

\  1^ 

1.49 

KOI 

,42 

0 

0 

.41 

.32 

.02 

.2J 

.35 

2,40 

.31 

1,90 

,21 

0 

0 

0 

1.18 

1.07 

.90 

,84 

^4S 

l,tO 

1.5- 

2.33 

.79 

.09 

.30 

.U3 

.4S 

.44 

.27 

.t>2 

2. 7^ 

KO) 

1.94 

.92 

K43 

.6') 

.70 

'  iTio 

» Slater  wb.ch  expanded  Jtfjvet  StJtfl  anil  i<K3l  doll m^Ioi  cweiy  Fede»altlolljnn{i>(,jUeai  I97j  1 i.i  l..cil  yeail970. 
Source  Ot  anrtudt  vocaliOAjl  dnJ  l^;chnic<>I  educalon  selectft  J  itatrticat  idv(es. 
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Apiamlix  III 

PmViX  or  FEOeRAl  VOCATIO-UI  EXPFNOITURES  for  DI$AOVANTAG[0.  VfA  PART  B 


Arizona 

Californii 

ConnectiCit 
DfUwate 

Florida 

GeorK<i. 

Idiho  . 

Indian)    _  . 

Kansas 
Kentucky  . 

Main* 
Miryfjil 

Minne/^fa 
Mississippi 
Mi<;>ourf   .  - 
Monhoa 
Nebraska 

New  Himp$hi(e 
New  l?rj*y 
New  Meiico 
New  Yoik 
North  Caroiina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
O'egon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  IManU 
South  Carolina 
South  Oikota 
Tennessee  . 
Tex.i^ 

Verniiint 
Virjiiima 
Wa^hmtlon 
Wf^st  VKginia 


NJtion^t 


1970 

1971 

... 

1972 

1973 

22  3 

 „_  — 

13  4 

— —  ^  — 
15  0 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

16  2 

16.6 

1?  1 

19  1 

15  3 

15.8 

2S  1 

23  9 

24  6 

23, 1 

1^  2 

IS  0 

15  2 

15  0 

IG  2 

13  4 

16.4 

11<0 

20  ^ 

13  0 

15. 1 

23.2 

16  * 

IS  6 

15  7 

14.2 

20  $ 

16  1 

34. 0 

9.5 

15  7. 

19  0 

21  1 

23  4 

20  0. 

19  1 

24  3 

16. 1 

12  3 

16  7 

15  0 

22.2 

10  3 

10  4 

11.  3 

14. 4 

26  0 

31  7 

31  6* 

15,0 

\b  0 

IS  7 

15  0 

9  9 

7  3 

1?  0 

17  0 

20  5 

14  6 

10  a 

7  2 

15. 1 

8  4 

18  6 

12  1 

20,4 

16  $ 

16  9 

2^  8 

24  6 

17  9 

14  9 

17  6 

13  4 

n  8 

19  8 

14  6 

15  5 

4  1 

12  5 

13  0 

30  1 

15  0 

16  0 

4  3 

11  S 

i;* 

18  4 

17  3 

17  4 

IS  7 

'  17  1 

14  9 

14  5 

10  8 

13  9 

15  2 

18  3 

16  0 

19  »» 

14  9 

14  6 

7  9 

10  7 

14  9 

2',  5 

17  4 

18  0 

25  0 

20  9 

4  6 

14  0 

27  4 

15  2 

15  7 

15  4 

16  5 

15  5 

IS  0 

16  2 

15  3 

15  1 

2X  3 

14  1 

19  1 

15  9 

13  9 

15  3 

16.6 

20,5 

8  ? 

16  3 

16  3 

15  2 

13  ^ 

14  9 

13  3 

17.0 

20  7 

18  5 

19  6 

13 

16  3 

9  6 

19  ^ 

U  9 

n  1 

19!  1 

7  S 

2?  0 

18  0 

12  8 

13  7 

12.6 

14  8 

15  ^ 

22  S 

21  2 

17«2 

21  3 

1«  9 

20  6 

20.9 

11  S 

7  1 

13  1 

15.5 

15  0 

17.6 

15  4 

14.6 

13  5 

30  4 

15  $ 

26.7 

11  »> 

16  4 

le  0 

16.8 

16  0 

19  ft 

17  5 

16  5 

l^  ^ 

15  9 

10  9 

16  9 

15  M 

15  0 

14  « 

13  6 

15  <J 

15  5 

13  0 

20,1 

16  0 

16  3 

17.1 

'  17,0 

08 

PfcKCENT  OF  FfOfRAL  VOCATIONAL  EXPCNDITURES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  VEA  PART  B 


StaUs 

1970 

1971 

"  1973 

Al]t4m3     ,       .  . 

fi  6 

13  0 

10  0 

10  0 

Al  r>h 

n  6 

•    10  0 

10  1 

11  1 

Arj«!H  , 

82 

11  9 

12.0 

10  0 

Arhasa?  

9.7 

11  S 

12.2 

13  4 

California.,. 

10  1 

10  0 

11  8 

10.3 

Colorado  . 

9  7 

12  0 

10  4 

10  3 

Connecticut.  

29 

14  9 

8  2 

10.1 

DelJwart  

9  3 

12  3 

10.5 

9.4 

District  of  Columbia 

t 

8  2 

8.8 

18.3 

11  1 

Floridi...  

6  7 

12.9 

10.9 

16  9 

Georfia . 

11  0 

10.0 

13.1 

-  12  3 

Hawaii  . 

8  7 

10  4 

9.5 

13.0 

Idaho  . 

2.2 

8.2 

9  1 

10  2 

Illinois  

10  1 

10  2 

10  1 

10.3 

Indiana..  

10  0 

10  4 

10.0 

9.0 

Iowa.  . 

t.2 

12.0 

12  0 

9.6 

Kansas-  . 

$.3 

10  0 

5.3 

10.5 

5.e 

10.5 

83 

15,4 

Louisiana--,. 

4  0 

6.1 

8.9 

10  6 

Maint,„ .          ....  . 

10.9 

10.4 

12.4 

7.8 

Maryland            ,  . 

10  3 

12.3 

8.1 

9.5 

Massachusetts 

0 

8.5 

16  5 

13.7 

Michifan    ,  _ 

10.0 

10  7 

3,8 

7,9 

Minnesota 

10  1 

96 

10.3 

9.8 

Mississippi 

9,5 

8.4 

83 

14.4 

Missouri., 

2  3 

14.9 

3.3 

-  11.6 

Montana  .  . 

11  3 

10.2 

9.S 

13.4 

NtbrasKa...,  . 

1  8 

8.6 

1L8 

9.3 

Kcvadi-  - 

10  4 

10.4 

14.4 

IS.* 

rtew  Himpshue  , 

6 

11.2 

11.5 

8.8 

N«w  Jersey..,  . 

10  8 

10.1 

11.0 

10.2 

NewMtxico 

10  0 

10,1 

10.9 

10.0 

N«.vYorK 

87 

11.9 

8.8 

10.1 

Noith  Carolina  . 

S4 

10  2 

11.2 

10.9 

North  Dakota 

1  5 

11  9 

10  9 

11.9 

Ohio  .. 

62 

11. S 

9.5 

13.2 

Ohiahoma  

7  8 

11.1 

10.1 

10.0 

Oreson... 

8.9 

10.0 

10  9 

7.8 

Pennsylvania 

11. 8 

9.6 

IV.  5 

Rhodi  Island 

l\ 

16.7 

12.1 

11.9 

South  Carolina 

10  8 

10  4 

8.5 

9  8 

Soith' Dakota 

3  8 

5.2 

7.1 

7.8 

Tannessee  .  . 

B  7 

'     10  8 

13.1 

14.9 

Texas 

76 

14  3 

12  5 

t.6 

Utah 

11  0 

8,0 

11  9 

10.3 

Vermont  . 

IK  4 

8  8 

15  S 

12.4 

Yirtinii 

3  S 

4.9 

53 

11.1 

Washington  . 

11  0 

13,2 

11  7 

12  1 

West  Virfinia 

^  1 

52 

12  7 

10.1 

Wisconsin 

10  0 

10  1 

9,2 

9.4 

Wyoming.  , 

10.0 

10.6 

7  1 

11  6 

National...  _ 

8  2 

^10.2  ~ 

^11.1 

Source.  0£  anr'uat  vocjitional  and  technical  education  selected  stau$ttta1  tables. 
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mCiUl  OFifDtRAl  VOCATIONAL  EXPEMOITURES  FOR  POSTSECOfJOARr,  VEA  PART  B 


State 


1970 


Alabama 
AU^ka 

AmoM    -  - 

AiUnsas.  ...  ,    ,  - 

CjMornia    

Cdorido   

Cornecticut   

Delaware  .  . 

Drttnct  of  Columbia   

Florida    

Georgia     .   - .  •  ,  ,  -     •  - 

Hawaii  ....  -  - 

Idaho   

Illinois      .    -    .  K.  .  . 

Indiana  .... 

lOWi  »  . 

Kim%  -       -  -  - 

Kentycky  

Louisiana    .  » 

Main  .    ...    .   "   - 

Mar>UniJ  

Ma$$achuse»$. .  .  -  -  

Michigai^  ......  «-   " 

Minnesota  . .  ...... 

Mississippi   .   - 

Missoud   -  .  .-  -   -• 

Montana  .   

Nebraska..  .   .  .   

Nevada 

Ne^Hampshuo  ,  

HtHiwitf  ....  '  -      -  - 

NtM  Mexico,    -    -  ■ 

UtH  York   

North  Carolina    

North  DaKota        -    «  - 

OMo  .  -  -  

OKIahoma  -  - 

Oteion     J...  .   "  -  « 

Pennsylvania,  .^    ....        -  . 

RhoJt  Island   «  - 

Scalh  Carolina   ...  -   -  - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas    -  -  — 

Utah  .    .  ....   ,  -   -  "  -  / 

Vermont  ,  ...  .     ......   -  ..  -* 

Vtrtinia  .   •  — 

Washington   «          ......   -  - 

West  Virginia  ^  —  -  - 

Wisconsin.  » —  «  

Wyomini.  ...  .     

Nillonal  .  . 


22  1 
\f>  a 
2&  7 

23  2 
21  7 

15  1 

ai 

13  5 
22,7 
<i).7 
53.8 
41.7 

16  4 
1$  1 
572 
24.  A 
17.4 
27.5 
16.7 
26.  S 
12.6 
15.5 
24.7 
18.9 
17.4 
45.2 
28.4 
21.9 
16,5 
13  9 
35  7 
15.2 
18.1 
18.3 
18.6 
23  5 
26.3 
19.2 
16  1 
19.2 
29.6 
33.4 
3«.9 
40.4 
25.3 
19.3 
24.8 
15.9 
17.0 
20  5 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


1972 


7  3 

r>a 

3!  1 

34  0 
23  4 

35  1 
15.3 
15.4 
2L9 
218 
25  4 
59.8 
54.4 
12.6 
15  7 
55.9 
28.6 
18.8 
32.4 
27.3 

25  8 
14.6 
20.6 
35.3 
17  8 
R4 
48,1 
35  I 
19  7 
19  2 
17.8 
40.4 
16.4 
17.4 
40  6 
17.7 
31,8 
31.6 
25.5 
12.2 
17.3 

26  8 
44.2 
28.0 
21.2 
15.2 
23.0 
15.2 
15.7 
14.0 
25  7 


15  0 
17  1 
26  9 
33.9 
21.3 
19.9 
19.8 
16.1 
22,0 
22.4 
39.9 
61.9 
51.6 
19.3 
15.0 
53.7 
31.6 
18.0 
23.8 
21.9 
19.0 
11.1 
21,5 
23.7 
16.3 
16.8 
58.9 
30.2 
16.9 
13.5 
16.5 
44.7 
15.1 
15  2 
29.9 
17.6 
2;7.2 
20.1 
^0,1 
15.7 
14.1 
29.0 
34.9 
23.7 
35.0 
28.2 
20.0 
43.3 
16.6 
16.9 
32.5 


1973 


23. 1 


22  9 


22  4 


17.7 

IS  4 

24  4 

28.7 

25.0 

47.3 

19,1 

14.2 

19.8 

24.9 

44.7 

51.7 

52-5 

12.0 

16.6 

51.8 

27.2 

28.0 

22.9 

19.0 

14.7 

27.0 

23.5 

21.6 

20.0 

18.9 

61.4 

29.1 

16.9 

18,9 

16.7 

48.8 

13.6 

18.4 

26.2 

29.8 

30.2 

33.2 

22.8 

10.5 

15.7 

24.6 

29.9 

20.1 

39.0 

19.4 

12,1 

46.9 

16.8 

22.0 

34.6 

23.7 


Source- OE  annual  vocational  and  techmcal  education sselecttd  statisticaltatles. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT,  COMPLETION,  EMPLOYMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Ajficul- 


tive 
(sales) 


Home 
eco- 
n  omits 
Health  (gamlul) 


Home 
eco- 
nomics 
not  fof 
wages 


TfJie 

Tech-  and 
Office     mc^l    industry    Other  < 


Enrollment'* 

Secondary..,   

Posts  econdar/.    .  . 
Enrollment  in  piocram  9$ 
percent  of  total  enroll- 
ments, at  each  level: 
Stcot^dary.,.,,..  .... 

Postsecondary........ 

Completions:* 

Secondary  

Postsecondaty.  . 
Completions  as  percent  o( 
enrollment  it)  program  at 
levels: 
Secondary.  ......  ... 

Postsecondary..., 
Available  to  work:* 

Secor^dary  

Postsecondary  

Avaifabit  to  work  as  per- 
cent ot  total  completions 
Secor^dary.  .  - 
ro$tsecondary. 
Employed  fulMimc  in  f<oId 
tramed  or  related  f-eld 
percent  of  available  to 
work: 
Secondary 

Poitsecondary..  . 


603 
35 


203 
103 


59 
177 


162 

38 


2,469 
31 


l.SOS 
360 


39 
189 


952 
357 


U223 
46 


8 

4 

1 

2 

34 

•  21 

1 

13 

17 

3 

Z 

13 

3 

2 

27 

14 

27 

3 

108 

114 

29 

45 

440 

11 

279 

3 

19 

26 

9  . 

89 

41 

90 

1 

18 

43 

SO 

29 

29 

30 

29 

0 

25 

25 

36 

23  ,  , 

25 

22 

25 

2 

60 

C7 

17 

22  ... 

224 

5 

168 

\ 

7 

19 

&1 

6 

69 

30 

74 

0 

S6 

S9 

S5 

43  ... 

51 

42 

60 

34 

7; 

8!) 

70 

78 

74 

82 

62 

70 

69 

70 

53 

62 

49 

61 

57 

82 

82 

8a 

79 

77 

80 

76 

66 

1  Group  guidance,  remedial  programs,  and  special  programs. 

>  Enrolled  m  instruction  m  one  or  mui«  occupational  preparation  classed 

<  Completed  required  sequence  in  a  vocational  program  and  left  school  or  (radualtd. 

<  Does  not  include  those  who  contmued  Ihcir  eflucatton.  joined  the  Armed  Forces,  or  were  otherwise  not  available  to 
be  pbced  i\ employment,  or  whose  status  was  unknown. 

Source,  ot  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Selected  Statistical  Tables  for  1972  and  OE  computer  prinlouts. 

Apiientlix  V 

))KrAiirMK\r  or  Hk.vlth,  ICin'c  .vnox.  a\u  Wkm'akk. 

^VilSh^7^9ton,  1)X\,  December  10,  JD7Ji. 
Mr,  <;KK(.t)Uv  J.  Ahakt.  Director,  Manimvcr  and  M'elfurc  Division,  U.S.  General 
. I cvo u n t iho  ( >l}Ux\  \ \ 'a ah inf; Ui)\,J)J\ 
De.\k  AiiAiir:  As  roquostod,  wo  are  plensod  to  funiisli  you  with  our  com- 
inonts.  onrtoscd,  oil  your  draft  report  to  tho  Conjjroiis  oat  it  led.  "What  is  the  Kole 
of  FiHhTal  .V.'^sistance  for  Vocational  Kduoation V"  We  have  ad<lro.^so<l  our  eoni- 
inont.s  to  Iho  report's  roeoiuinoiuhitions  as  nioditied  l>ased  on  a  iiu'otiag  of  rojire- 
senlativo^  of  Iho  C'oaiptrollor  (Sonera I  and  tlio  J)opartinont  on  Xovoinhor  112.  Also, 
we  understjuul  that  certain  parts  of  tho<lraft  report  we  reviewed  will  lie  iiiodi- 
Hed  to  iiieorponite  further  references  to  im.sitive  res^idt.s  achieved  hy  the  Voca- 
tional ICdweatioa  Projjranu 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  laeet  and  <li^cuss  this  report  with  your  re|)- 
reseiUatives.  and  to  eonuur»nt  on  it  iu  draft  form. 
Sincerely  yours, 

.7onx  T),  YorNo, 
.  I .hhUUi n  I  ^ecrelari/.  Com plroUcr. 

Knclnsnrc, 
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DKI'.VUrMEXT  OF  HEALTH,  KdI'CATIO.N,  A^D  WkLKAUK  CoMMKNTS  rKUlAINLNO  10 
TUB  J)KAFT  KEI*0UT  BV  TUB  CJhNKKAl.  ACCOtWTUNG  UmcK  K.NTnLKl)  -  WnAr  Is 

Tilt:  Koi.K  OP  Feukrai.  Assistance  ton  ^'ocAT^o^AI.  Kuih  ai  ion  V** 

GaO  Keconnnoiulatious  to  tlio  Secretary,  IIKW 

HKW  should:  Identify  anil  nceumulate  data  about  stratoj;k\s»  i\)r  proviilinj? 
voi-aUoual'  edaratitm  that  are  iatal\tic  aiul  t*fli'r  ihv  'avvhW^I  pa>i>rt\  aiul  iv\  ii»w 
the  tise  of  KudiM-al  l*nadi>  to  assure  tUat  ihv\  .ser\c  lite  latalytie  role  intended  by  j 
Cougi'e^s. 

Dcpnrt  m en  t  Cmnm t 

We  concur  with  the  reocaauiendatiou  that  additional  data  (Ui  vocational  edu- 
cation are  neoded.  An  imp nn oil  data  base  for  deeision-makuiij:  is  one  niajca* 
outeinae  expected  Iroin  Olliee  of  Kdueution  re:seareh  coalractjj.  *\Vdrainistrat  ion 
of  voeationul  cdneation  at  the  State  level"  is  a  hiyh  priority  area  for  rexeau-li 
in  liseul  year  H)75  lunler  Part  C  of  the  Act  and  proposals  are  beinj;  solicited 
whieh  will  de.sif:n,  ilevelop  and  lield  test  a  eoinpreliensive  educational  nianaj:e- 
uu'ut  and  inforanUion  system.  Additionally,  we  will  develop  procdnercs  f(jr 
identifying',  acennnUating,  and  .dissennnatinj;  information  a  boat  .stratejries 
whieh  provide  vocational  education  proj;rains  that  are  catalytic  and  offer  the 
Kreat<»st  pay-off.  \Veai>snme  •'greatest  pay-otT'  means  most  cost  effective. 

We  believe  oar  procedures  do  give  a.sMu-ance  timt  Federal  funds  are  indeed 
UM'd  as  a  catalyst  as  well  as  for  ail  of  the  other  purposes  autiiori/.ed  in  the  Act. 
We  l)elie\e  that  catalytic  effect  is  denu)nstrated  by  such  thinj;s  as  si^aillcant 
increases  in  eiu-ollnuMit,  the  increahcd  nnniher  of  area  vocational  scluxds  (in- 
structed in  the  la^t  few  years  and  the  suhsc(pu»nt  triplinj;'  of  new  trainini;  sta- 
tions, the  addition  of  pro^raujs  in  new  and  eiuerjiinj;  occupations,  the  number  of 
disadvantaged  and  hun<lie.ippcd  students  hein^  served,  and  the  I'ontiaued  State 
and  local  niatchinLC  fauds  far  in  excels  of  those  rotpiired  by  law,  (*oase<iuently. 
we  do  not  eoiicar  with  the  last  part  of  this  rceonnnendatioa  i»ecanse  we  do  n(»t 
«;rree  with  the  assiniiptioa  that  funds  are  not  now  beinj;  nscd  as  eatalytic. 

<i  10  fit Tumntcmlathna  tn  Ihe  ^corcUirif,  JIEW 

IIKW  should:  Develop  with  States  an  iniiu'oved  appnmch  to  iilaauinj;  which 
will  iietNtr  nu'ct  State  needs  a^  M'ell  as  provide  information  ncces.sar,v  to  ade- 
tpnitely  monitor  and  evaltnUe  Federal  proj^rani  exi)enditm*es.  ^ 

lU'pnrtiiuiH  Comment 

We  concur  with  this  rcconuuendatituK  Vocational  Kdneation  le.i:islation  stjoa 
to  he  introduced,  emphasizt-s  tiie  cuntiuncd  need  for  uapro\ed  l(jnj;-ranjj;e  plan- 
ning. 

(!  10  7i<  com nu  ndf it ionx  to  the  Xrerrfur//,  JIl.'W 

IIKW  shotdd:  I'^xi^aiul  nmnaj;cinent  evahiath>ns  to  Htate  and  local  Ycnational 
etlncation  projjnuns  supported  hy  Federal  funds. 

Depart ninit  Comment 

We  cou'-nr  with  tins  recouuiiendatiou,  Tlie  law  phu*i»s  responsibility  for  eval- 
uation i)t  programs  on  the  National  Advisory  l.\)uned  for  Vocational  Kducatitai, 
the  State  Advisory  Councils,  and  State  IJoards  for  Voi-ational  ICducation,  lie- 
ports  of  these  evaluations  are  a  nuJtter  of  ptd)lie  record.  The  OMiee  of  Kdnea- 
tion londnrts  impact  evaltiatiou  studies  (»n  a  ret;idar  basis  for  repcanin;:  program 
status  to  l'«)U5:res.s/\Ye  will  attempt  to  expand  n»anaj::cment  evahiatitni  at  the 
State  and  local  levels, 

fiMO  l%<'Com)nvndatmh'i  to  the  .^ecrrtari/,  IIHW 

llFrW  should;  Kxpand  it.s  effort  to  enforce  the  requirement  that  all  local  and 
State  ethicatitin  aui  m  ies,  la  planuin;;  vvn  atioual  pro^irams,  idoutify  the  needs  of 
public  and  private  Imsiness,  indu>str.\,  labor  autl  students,  and  that  those  needs 
he  coU'-idored  the  primary  basis  for  decision  nulUhl^^  aUmt  pio\isit»n  of  voca- 
tional services  snpimrtcil  hy  the  VKA. 

Depart mvnt  Comment 

We  concur  with  thi^  ri'comne'ndatiou  that  data  are  ne«'ded  fiu*  planning? 
catioaal  edueatiou  pn>Arains.  'J'lu»  present  re\ iou  uml  approval  proi  tihuo  for  the 
State  Vocational  Kducation  plaa  attempts  to  a^Mire  that  the  planniui:  needs 
identified  in  the  reeonnuendatlons  are  beinj*  uu»t.  Local  plans  and  applications 
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HMiuiml  by  States  contain  similar  ro«inlrvnu'Uls.  In  n';;nlarly  siiuHlnloil  uwi'X- 
in«^  aiul  xvorkshdps  tlinnijilioiit  ilw  yvixr  we  will  cuntiiuu'  (o  asMst  (lu*  Staloii 
in  Mrcnstheinn^  ami  iua)ro\ini,'  fuiiiiavhoiiM\e  State  ami  hical  planning,  in  ail- 
ihthin  wo  are  curnMUly  inoniturisis  21  pni.UM'ts  iu  10  States  that  were  (le\tU»i)e(l 
\\\  resiM/ihse  to  a  15)71  U'.st'nreh  iinority  eiititleil  '\Manp<nt'vr  Jnfonnation  and 
Nf/v/f  ms  for  I'flHcatihfK*' 

//  10  AVro»imrH(////if;«.v  to  th*  Sf  rr)  taru,  II t  w 

IWAV  should:  Kxpaiul  its  efforts  to  lu\o  Stato  ami  loral  etlmatlon  a;ii-iirU-i< 
establish  workiMi:  partiaTshii's  aiiam;;  all  ii».stHatiMii>  iiiu\aUn;x  mt  npatuauil 
traiui»8,'at  all  h>vels— Munudary.  |M>st>eeundar.v,  adult. 

Dilutrim* ni  Comment 

We  oonenrwith  this  nronuueuUalion.  Many  Slates  lano  coUimisMun^  to  ciMir- 
(liuate  inihhe  auil  private  aui'Unes  at  all  le\els  and  reiaeM-nt  \arious  hitovest 
uroups  and  institntions.  The  aotuUies  of  State  Advisory  CNmneils  for  Voca- 
tional Kduealion  eeaiph'Ua'Ut  sui  h  eoordiuation  and  assist  Unal  juhisory  e<ain- 
eils  in  proinotiui!  sueh  worKms  i)artnerslupx  We  will  eneonrajie  State  a^iiuies 
to  assust  loeal  (>dueation  aj;eueies  in  de\elui»ing  wtaUin^  partnersliips  anuai^ 
local  inbtitiitions. 

(i  10  I^vvonimnHlittion.H  to  IJwSccirt'jrif,  7//vll' 

IIHW  >lio«UI;  InereasM  its  HYorts  m  the  di»\elopment  of  \«uati«mal  infornja- 
tlon  .systems  that  will  pro\  itU*  euniimralde  data,  and  ci'atiuneusly  re\ii'w  utili- 
zation of  that  data  to  imiirove  vocational  programs. 

Department  Comment 

We  conenr  with  thi^  reetmauendation.  The  \ocati«»nal  echnation  infonaati(»n 
.system  for  colleelln::  stati^ta-al  infornuUi(«u  i»rovitles  f«ir  annual  reporting  of 
coniparalde  data  I)y  all  States  and  Is  constantly  under  review  and  uiodlileation. 
I.eader>^h^l»  for  Iniproved  xei>ortini;  will  he  provided  durinK  the  lisoal  yoar 
throuRh  10  reuional  tran)in«  sessions  for  regional  and  ii^tate  personnel  respon- 
sible for  rei)ortin«.  We  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  an  Ollice  of  Krtacation 
fnnUcd  nrojoct  cntith'd  'The  I»evelopnient  of  a  I?asie  Wational  Kdncation  luj 
formatbm  Svsteni."  In  addition,  a  i>riority  area  for  research  in  tisoal  year  107r» 

,  under  Part  C*of  the  Act  entitled  *'Adnjinistration  of  Vocational  Education  at  the 

'  State  Level"  will  aNo  addres*4this  reconunendatiou. 
(t  10  Jieeommenddtion'^  to  the  i^erntarp,  7/73 U' 

mow  slundd  :  Clarify  the  ru\v<  of  various  orsrani/atioual  entities  witlan  IIDW 
involved  in  oecupationaltraininy:  and  implement  some  methanism  1».\  whiih  tlase 
juriMlictionscan  ensa^jfin  coordinated,  c<uuprehcnsive  planning'. 

Department  Comment 

We  conenr  with  the  nccimmondatiim  and  A\ill  institute  an  intradepartmental 
foordinati UK  Council  nn  th  t'ni>ational  Kdu*ati*iu  \\lmh  A\ill  nart  niuiUhly  tn  dN- 
cnsj?  nnitnal  interest^^.  It  will  l»e  preshled  o\er  h\  the  Assistant  Secretary  fur 
Kdncation. 

r;  10  UeeommentlatifniH  to  tUr  t^evretanf,  JIFAV 

UKW  slw»ul«l.  Atiai,\  re  aetual  State  pnh  th-es  in  distrihnt Itai  of  Fodend  funds 
to  deterndne  con^Jistent'y  w  ith  the  law's  criteria. 

Department  Otnnment 

Stall'  expenditnn*  pmceiluros  as  pr«»\ided  In  the  State  l*lan  are  re\ir\\e<l  fur 
assurance  that  Kederal  fnud^  an*  to  he  di.strihuted  in  atuirdame  with  the  <ri- 
teria  in  tin*  law.  Kep:ional  pu'^ram  otliccrs  will  continue  to  review^  Stat<'  prae- 
tn'ejj  in  carrying;  <»nt  tlnM»  pnM'ednrcs  to  deterndne  tht^ir  errecti\ euiss  in  at  tnully 
nn>etinK  the  vary lnj>'  needs  <»f  local  edm-atiou  a^eni  ies.  We  will  establish  prtu**- 
dnres  to  coordinate  thiseffort  witli  the  IIKW  Audit  AKcncy. 
(iAO  litettmmenihitinjiii  to  the  ^'{t  rretary,  IIDW 

UKW  sluaihl :  Improxc  t«'eladt  al  assistant  f  tt»  States  to  help  them  In  id»  ntlfy- 
ins.  dexeloplns,  and  appl>  ui;;  ai»l»nnahae  thda  whith  v\dl  adetiualoly  n»usid<  r 
each  criteria  in  the  law. 
Departmmt  Ci  mn  *  ut 

Wo  ron<  ur  with  tins  n  •  oiunn-nd.tiioii.  We  wid  <  \pand  thi»  iiuiduo'o  w»»  lia\e 
alroad>  e\ti'ntb"tl  tn  tin-         -  iu  n  Udlou  to  » lilt  iia  foi  th»'  disad\anl»med  .'ud 
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luiiu!ica|»iHM!.  Insofar  as  staff  rcNounvs  iimuit,      will  \\*»rU  with  tlie  Ue^umal 
t»mn»s  in  onU'Y  to  iinpiKt  on  tliu  States  iui»<l  tu  inn>ro\o  tlii'  ideuiitUatiou.  (K*- 
\el<'pinwit  and  appUcatiou  of  data  pertinent  to  vi\v\\  criteria  in  tlie  law. 
,    (jAO  Jh  commemliitions  to  the  ^^  tretarif,  U K\Y 

UKW  should :  Perform  ftdlow-up  reWew.s  t»»  assnre  that  States  improve  tfieir 
(l^trihMtinii  pr«K«'din<'s  so  that  I'edernl  fuutls  t.ui  he  UXM  tar^jeteil  tn  umX 
nmls  deliiu'd  in  the  law. 

Ihpnrtmvnt  Commrnt 

We  eoneur  in  t\n<  rei uninu'iidation  and  will  diiea  the  Uej:iouul  Ullu  e^  to  pm- 
Mde  teehnnal  assistjinec  and  Itdhm  up  n'\iews  in  tlu*  States  to  avsi^t  ihoiu  in 
iinprovinji  their  di>trihution  ptou'dnies  in  acoordauro  with, the  Aet. 

(j.iO  Ixcc**nim{tuUition!i  to  thv  ^ccrctarif,  JtJCW 

IIKW  shcnhl:  Eneonrase  Slate  and  LKAV  to  assess  trainiaj:  r*-ourees  and 
taejlities  in  all  jreo^raphir  areax  so  tho  rede  uf  IVd^ral  funumyc  ean  be  \iewed 
within  the  context  of  total  available  n*s<»nrcei4. 

])t  partmi  nt  CommtiU 

We  eonenr  with  this  recommendation.  We  hidievo  that  i.uch  informaticni  N 
essential  to  oecupatiuiml  plaiaanjr.  Stales  arc  now  reqnired  to  include  training 
(lata  from  availalde  resonvees  in  iheir  Stale  IMaas.  In  aiKlitioii.  LKA  appliea- 
tioiis  naist  he  (h^veloped  in  caisultation  with  representatives  of  edneatlou  and 
traiain^  rexairee^  available  in  the  area  sewed  and  coonUaatod  with  traiain?: 
offered  under  CKTA-  »\'e  will  enecairage  Stales  to  assess  ail  iraininj:  resources 
and  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  stale  planning  process  to  expand  vocational  and 
technical  (»da.aition  trahdnK  opportnailies  in  all  areas  of  the  State.  We  wUl 
invest i^jate  possible  sources  of  finals  to  iajpleaient  a  study  in  Fiscal  Year 
which  will  as>es«  varl(ms  allernalivo  iraiiiinj? strategies. 

(i  10  Kccoinmcndfitionx  to  tho  SccreUirin  11 KW 

IIKW  shtadd :  Keqnire  that  HOAV  ia  their  applications  to  SK\\s  describe  and 
ihH-aaient  the  nature  and  oxleat  of  their  cooperative  efforts  with  othev  sources 
'    of  training  and  omploymeat. 
Jhpartmont  Comment 

Wi»  will  review  UPjX  apjdicatioa  forms  oa  nio  with  State  plans  to  deterndue 
to  what  exti»at  the  hVlXa  are  abw  beiag  recpdred  by  Stales  tu  de.scrihe  anU  doc- 
nmeat  cooi>eratlve  efforts  with  other  sources  of  training  and  cMuploymeat.  In 
tluiso  States,  where  the  iafonaation  ro(iaested  is  laade(pujte  we  will  assist  the 
States  in  revising  their  applleatiun  f(u-ms. 
dVO  Kceoiumendntioiis  to  the  i>vcrctarif,  HKM' 

mow  should:  Work  with  States  t(»  increase  tlexibility  in  vocational  training 
arraiigeiaents.  thrcaigh  such  meehanlsujs  as  expansion  of  tho  present  schotd  day. 
weeic  or  year;  inclUssion  of  transiuniation  costs  to  nuiUe  better  n>^c  of  existlag 
facilities*;  and  provi.shm  of  vocati(»nal  training  In  nonpublic  facilities  mi  that 
more  peope  can  be  trained  in  nu)re  oecnpati(»nal  eali^gorles. 

Jh'iinrtment  Comment  ' 

Wo  concur  with  this  rceouaueadatifui  aud  will  coatlmte  to  w<irk  with  States 
to  iacrcaM*  llevihillty  lii  vocatioaal  iralalag  arrangeaieuts  and  improve  th(»  uso 
of  res(mrees.  Duriag  Fiscal  Year  1070  a  project  will  Uie  (h^veloped  and  funded 
to  s&jk  out  sucH-essfnl  exaniples  of  tlexible  an  auKenuMibijuul  t(»  dcvcdop  models 
for  use  by  States  and  hKAs  in  increasing  tiexibility  in  vocationul  training 
arrangements. 

(l{0  lyteommenfhitUfna  to  the  Seeretarin  HEW 

UKW  should:  Work  w*ith  States  to  Identify  stalates  aud  administrative  pro. 
cidnres  which  aaiy  prevent  schooN  fnan  ntlUzlag  other  e(aamaaity  training  re- 
suurcc'^.  and  nup»ement  plaas  to  remuve  these  obstacles,  iai baling  eueouragiag 
State  Agenue.<  to  amUe  roe»*ijaaeadatio!is  to  appropriate  let;isl.ui\e  bodies. 

Veintrthu  nt  Comment 

Wo  enat  ar  with  the  ret uauaendathai  and  will  dc\»'lop  aa  e\alUrtti\e  study  to 
identify  IN^deral  ami  Sti»te  .statutes  and  ad?  iiahrrati\i'  priHCdurcs  that  liuiit^ 
the  a^'.*4*f  l'«•aiummt,^  tralunji;  rcM*uu'es*  The  dissemiautinn  of  the  vesnlts  of  tlie 
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>tuil,\  wilt  pr«»\  uh>  uttofiiiafhtii  UM't'iil  in  tli<MU^\(  lopiitiiU  itf  i»laiis  [*i  uMtitnt*  vtuU 
(iMiK'Ux  Wv  will  also  ili^^i•UliItiir<•  [hv  iiifui iiiatii»u  tiiroii^'h  tiu*  oiUu'  \»(  Man 
a^ciiiriit  and  lUul^vt  to  the  Natiitnal  i.r«isian\t'  t'omVn'iiu-  lor  tluMi  ctiusulcia 
lynx, 

'  It  miiM  Ik*  oliser\cd.  li^wi  xiT,  that  m»»st  institut h»nai  barru'iNan*  woll  rcntu- 
ui/.Hl  liy  State  a(hnnii>H-ati\i*  lu-isoiuu  l  whu  luiNi'  <«t*ttn  Ih-vh  w^nUkU^i  f»*i*  .M'jm^ 
ttt  tliAt'Iifp  wa^s  of  n'Hn»\inj;  >iu  h  t^h^inAv^. 

ft  \  0  Riromiiif  ndntioHs  tn  thr  *s/ir<  ///r//.  IIVAV 

IIHW  slioiiUl ;  l)isc'«asraK»'  tla*  uso  nt*  MIA  finuN  U*v  l  onstrUttiou  i^xi-cpt  in 
iiistau('(\s  in  wiiU'h  tluMi*  u  aiUtiuati'  justltu atioa  that  iuhiUiouul  t'afihthvs  au' 
VCfthMl  after  tlmnjujih  t  t»nsuU*iatluii  aUt  rnaliM'^i,  atnl  (lu'U  n^^uiri'  Mitlkient 
IK'xUiillty  Mi  that  l'aiilaio>  ran  i*r  athiptni  to  claui^iim  tr.iuimt;  re4{nri'UuMit>>. 

Ih  imrtmrnt  Contmvnt 

\\v  riuu'ur  with  tlii>  nM  iiuiMiendatloii.  W'v  wiU  l  oiitiiuie  tu  em'Miiram*  States, 
as  thc.v  d<»\<'l"|>  tht'ir  anunal  and  huiji  ranjje  i»hiu>,  t«>  weijjh  ian»fuli.\  the  ex- 
penditure ei  Ke(h>ral  funds  Un'  additlttual  laiilltu'.s  unUv^.s  adiijUide  ju>titU .itiiMjii 
i'an  lie  provided  and  Dperalhmal  fundN  eau  he  asNUreil. 

(i  {(>  ICn'ommrndations  to  the  Sea'vtart/,  Ilt'W 

lU-IW  iilionhl:  Kxpaud  elforts  tu  dexelop  iabar  uiaiket  data  in  a  furui  wldeh 
will  better  enahh'  vueatiuual  phinnor??  at  Stuto  and  hual  U'Vi»ls  t<»  ni.itoh  tieeii- 
pational  training  with  nuuipowei*  netHl.s,  1>,\  w«akiuji  e<KiiH*rali\ely  witli  the  De^ 
partuient  n(  Labor,  and  pn>\ uU*  teehnical  a.ssi.^tunee  to  States  for  the  tniiuin;; 
«d  \oeutional  phiuuer.s  in  the  use  of  mh'Ii  data. 

Ih  iKivtmcnt  Comment 

We  etineiir  with  the  reiMMiniendation  and  wi^h  to  cull  attention  toaetl\itiis 
to  streuutheu  the  ^uppl.\  and  u>e  (tf  \alUl  labor  ntarKet  dutaaireaciy  iuithited; 

Monthly  nuHdln;:s  are  heiu«  hehl  with  ln)\.,  ISLS  {  Mmvixnot  Labor  Statl^tiosi 
to  devebij)  laanpowei*  .suppl.x  and  deiaaud  data  witiiin  States  and  >oleded  hd'or 
market  areas.  State  paitieipatiou  will  be  at'ceU* rated  during:  the  rest  of  the 
Ki^<'al  Year.  It  is  antieipated  that  data  from  this  .sonrve  will  he  avaihibU>  and 
diNseminated  to  all  Slate  l)i\isioh>*  of  \ui'atit)nal  and  Tcchnital  Kducatlon  b.\ 
duly  1.  11170.  y 


Monit»»ri»j;  the. North  Carolina  State  ri/iverNity  Uejj»*areh  (VMiter  stmly  wldeh 
will  !dentlf>  planning  eleiaeuts  needed  Ln  State  and  bteal  phiunih^'.  This  lafor- 
luutloii  slnadd  be  available  by  January  1/  VXai 

W'v  will  i-ooperate  w  ith  tito  nuieau  ofU.altor  StatlMlrs  in  dtn  elopinu  a  nuitnx 
of  available  N.'itional.  State,  and  loeul  InVit'  marktd  dida  and  >tnit<'j;u»,s  for  u^e 
in  improving  CHUapreliensive  State  and  loeal  Xiuatioiml  eduentu»n  i)lanainu.  A 
s»*ries  (if  resionul  eonfi*n'neos  will  be  >eiteduled  in  FiM'al  Yt'ar  IDTti  for  State 
.lad  loial  planners  to  Mreun^then  tlie  ms(>  uf  axai^.d  le  lalMjr  uiiirKrt  <1ata  at  both 
the  State  and  loeal  planning;  levids, 

a  [()  lircommtiitUttioux  to  the  S(  errtitvi/,  11 

IIKW  should:  Assis!  State*;  in  de\elopln«  teiiuiii|UfS  for  oldalnini;  infornui- 
tion  froiu  >tudent.s  and  i>ui|di».\ers  ttt  asv(>vs  t he  ttppiopriateness  aial  ade<(nae,\ 
of  training,  aud  anniM^l>'-TT>\ U'W  titi  extent  li»  wlmh  <liatt^(s  ha\o  beui  huade 
In  projiraui*?  as  result; 


Ih  littrtmeiit  Commntt 

On  ;;oin^  aeti\itie'>'  and  prnjeetx  wiU  be  toidiuued  aitd  siren^th*'n('d  to  pro- 
\UW  adiliti«aial  iid'ornuittitn  iroiu  tla<  fotl<»w  up  ot  srndtitts  und  iniormation  fi<<ni 
lloir  en»ple\i'i>.  A  siatY  r^xi^w  of  .seieited  oh  ^oln^  State  folUm-up  .studio^  t'» 
deteuuiue  thidr  en'»  (tneii(vs  and  apttrtipnateniss  for  <  ousuleration  la  (dtter 
St.ih's'will  hi.  storied  durini:  the  (Neal  y»'ar  iniri. 

A  Natioii.d  Samplin;:  Tet  hniMtio  f»»r  student  folNtw  up  will  be  dexeloptnl  ft»r 
iiv(.  by  St.«!ii«s  in  riv<al  \ear  lU7«i  iinti  hn^e  \enr  d.tt.i  of  tin-  N.tt tonal  bon'^itudi- 
iial  study  of  tine  lil^h  ^  hool  Kra<lnatini:  uass  «,f  liiTJ  will  l»e  ihss^i  itiiaated  to 
Statev. 

fi  10  ltw*»mwritiUtit»tii.^  lu  the  i^*  en  htm,  lll'W 

IITAY  shoubl.  A^4vt  States  in  idefdif>  iim  ami  ind»hia<  litinix  .strati*wi«  ^  t«M  Unii> 
inate  or  dKslpate  It.irritrs  wlihh  udAihit  iuiproxiao  id  (»r  evpaiiHUtn  nf  MM.ition.d 


Iiroj:r;u»>  or  n  ^IrlH  ju  r-oiiv  irnin  fully  iMiviU  u»atau.  is  t  i  Mi*  .illy  ovaln.Uf  StJUo 

lirpitrtinvnt  Comment 

Wvi'uWMT  with  this  rtMomim'mlatH»».  It  that  a  multipUuty  oi 

Imrrhrs  i»xi>t  In  Ktato>  whu-h  luhilut  imiinui'ua ut  nv  «'\iMnM«»a  »»t  vncatiojial 
ftlnratioii  i«r  whit  h  tiimt  imrtU  uuttiou  in  ttu  M-  i»v«i;raiuN  Om-h  umiuj;  tlu-*^  Iwu- 
ruTN  uliMii  mav  lia\*«  a  hniM  liiM»»r,\  iit  tnuUUnii.  |»i*f»tu«'N  or  law^.  i.  a  major 
t'«»nwii  at  the  VVthTal.  State,  aial  lt>eal  h*\eN«  snt*'  \utatiniial  »>«»*  iaN  ha\e 
.shtiun  I'outimuil  Mh^ithUv  sueh  U'^trMtiou^  a^.  ttvMlar  *»'rUIU;ation  n- 
.juiremeut>.  uiu»n  liirini:  pra^  tKfs.  len«tU.i'f  the  mU.m»I  um*  «'l  ta*  iljtu's  tor 
aw  evtonded  day.  >im!ent  trau^iH«rtati*»ii.  am!  um-  nt  .mUooIs.  \\o  uiil 

lierlodieally  e\ainate  iiroyre^s  maih«  h>  the  St.itt^  iin  «.\*n«»iuhm  th<'<o  lMrnri> 
aud  will  acivLso  Coiwre^s  <>f  the  i»nij:re><. 
a  10  AN    /a m('/M/« the  Si  Cn  tani,  IWAV 

IIUW  >honhl.  Ke\ie\v  te«tslat!\«'  l»n>\iNHins  ami  aduaia^tiaux e  |»n  rcOiu'ev 
si«iie<l  to  i»riit»«et  wurkerN  muler  tin-  ajxe  »«f  is.  and  uai^U'iuent  au  mtiou  plan  for 
th*»  iou>i(l»'ratioii  <if  <'»a«i:ress  and  .^tate  h'^i^Iatun  ^  t*.  *  h.uiiie  tla  lau>  aud  pro 
eeduros  t«»  enaTile  yoath  t«>  uitera«t  with  the  adult  \\»aid  in  ua,\N  thai  \Mn  !M«ttfr 
luvimre  thoai  fnr  the  traii>ith»u  frnai  >eljnul  t<>  werK. 

Ih'imrtmt  nt  Commt  nt 

We  will  eoiitunie  to  work  v»  ry  »'h»Mdy  with  the  lU'iiartment  of  Ud»or  to  r*'\h'W- 
lejjMatUe  i»ro\iMou>  desi^jin'd'to  i»rot*-et  the  >tud«'Ut>  euiolh'd  in  iir*ij;raais  ("f 
v«M'ati"ual  ami  technic  al  education. 

rilot  programs.  sn«  h  as  "WKCKr".  ha\e  heeu  i»i»*'riUini:  as  j«MUt  i)ro.u«t  ts  of 
the  DeparlMu  uts  of  I.ahoi-  and  Henltli.  Kdutathat.  aud  Welfare  t*»  i>ro\ide  op^ 
lM>rtuuities  for  Mudenls  a^es  M  15  to  part  it  ipat**  in  wojk  eviM-nem  e  luo- 
Krams,  We  will  uiitiate  a  reii"*"^t  tn  the  Seeretarj  Laln.r  to  o\t*ud  "WIliMir  • 
Ui  1 1  and  l.T  year  old  students  in  all  States. 
<f  10  Un'omnuiuUithns  to  the  ^^nri  tiUif,  III^W 

IlKW  should:  liaidenieat  ai»i»iieahle  iiro\Kh"U>  *d'  TitU'  IX  of  the  IMiteatiun 
.Vmeudiue«t<  of  ll»7:i  to  einuitiato  m'X  di>»  rliaia.it  in  \tH.ui»ia.il  *«duwiti<ai. 
imrtieularly  hy  adnpttn;;  tei  luuMue^  iao\ed  elTtxthe  in  re*rnitln«  ni*'ml«ers  of 
one  sex  to  m-oupiUJons  traditiouahy  eouMderetl  th*  i»n'ro^ati\««  uf  the  oth«  r  sex. 

DeiKirtfiif  nt  Comnu  nt 

We  eotieur  in  tins  n*eounuendatir»u  and  ha\e  taken  iioN|ti\e  >tei's  with  the 
Ollieo  <ii'  Civil  Kt«htN  and  throuuii  ih'i'urtMeut  p'tU^.i  di»r*tue>  to  eUiuuute  >e\ 
diseriniinati«)!i.  " 

(1mn;;»s  ni  State  Ktati^tieal  repertiatr  in*o*«*dnte>  will  he  rcttneNti  d  to  provide 
data  on  rurollnieuts  t»\  ma  in  ali  \o*  atioual  and  t*  *  liiiiral  rduiatiou  iir<»i;ranj>  in 
FiM-al  YiMU'  1SJ75.  In  additinu.  we  will  nudt*it.»K«*  a  >tud.\  in  Kintal  Year  lS»Tn  to 
ith'utify  MU'cessfnl  rerruitnn:  t*nhnitp»*">  that  ii.u*'  u^dted  in  iuueaM'd  ^  uroU 
nietit-s  of  the  late  >e\  nt  o»*eupation>  traditit*nall.v  loti-^ideu d  th*'  piei«>j:ati\e  of 
the  ether  >ex. 

<:  to  Reeoinw  lulntioii'i  tu  th^  Sten  tafiK  II VW 

llKW  shonhl;  Anal.\z*'  i-ntraje  e  re*inirenMM»ts      ih^Utuli^'n-N  and  lout^  >  and 
nd\iM>  Statrv  that  l  «.d*-ral  fnutU  au'  not  to  Uv  um  d  to  .support  lirojiraai^  whi^h 
"  unfjurly  il«Miy  entrauee  to  stud»*ut^  wi»o  want  tniiuintt. 

Ih  utirtiiu  ttt  Cuiiitiwnf 

Tlie  NaMoujd  .'U'l'raisal  of  tto>^t^>'rondar\  aioaal  t'dii'ation  prour.nuN  hvlim 
eon«hn'tVil  t»j  th»'  <Mhrt'  of  (  uii  Ki;iid>  Will  *  v.uoiht*  th*'^  it  ^mn  iu*  t»t^.  Stat*«> 
wtinN|.  pro-^raias  an*  tntutd  to  l»r  iti  \iol.iui»a  1  olrral  laws  wiU  W  r»MjuIred  to 
n-nirdy  ^uoii  xitnate»»}s.  W**  Wi'i  tontinuo  to  nto*>U'  *•  \«»*ation.»l  eduraUon  inMi 
tutionul  polirii^s  im  all  S*ai«'  and  lot  al  xi^^ts  t»»  »h  M  ilitr  if  uuuiir  udiaa**' 
rtspUrfiufidv  *  \i.>t. 
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Appendix  VI 

PRiflClPAL  HEW  OFfiCUU  ftUPU  ^SJ8U  iOR  ADMiNiSTERING  ACiiVlTltS  DISCUSSED  \H  THIS  REPORT 


T«nufe  of  office 
From  To 


Sc;c.*t3i>  of  HEW 

Ca:>P;)f  W  Wei-st^f ger .  .   Ftbruaty  1973  P(tunl 

FianK  C  C:jilucci(,ictm;>  Januirv  1973    _  ,  Fcbruaiy  1973. 

flhot  t  Ri^K^rJ^on  .   ^.,Jun«  1970    ,  Januaiy  1973, 

Aijta^nt  Secrete  /  foj  £<iUC^Uoft 

Vitg»r.tay,  iMt^^r  .     .  June  1974  Present 

Ch4rt'»s  B  vuniffs     (kmh^)  .    .         .   .  Novemter  1973   ,  .  »une  1974. 

SiJne/  P.  MMJjnd.  n      ,   Hovemfcer  1972.....  f^ovcmber  1973. 

Co^i^mi^stoner  of  Education  , 

pfreHH.Bell    _     .,.  June  1974    Present. 

J^JngO  »M    .   t    -   -.August  1973     ...  June  1974. 

JohnR  0mt-5(.>ctnjD  ...   November  1972. August  1973. 

-  SrJne^  p  VaUa.Kj  Jr.  .  .  December  19;0«  November  1972, 

TeHMH  BeU(actrf:X.,  .  ...   ..Juno  1970  December  1970. 

.C^pui/  CoT^jmi^sjonir,  Occupational  jn<J  Aduit  E<jucati^n  Wjlilam  F  pjerce  ...  January  1973..  Present. 

As>oci3te  Com.musj^ner.  A^iuH.  Vocatiorta!,  T^chnual,  and  Manpower  Educa- 
tor 

C{T3rle.a  Bazzell<i4.v)    ,  June  1974...  .....Present. 

Wilintn  F  Pjffceiactti^)  September  1973  June  1974. 

,  Rotea  .1.  Woithington  .  .   Auguill971  September  1973 


Mr.  Aiiun*.  T  o  evaluate  tin*  \ocationul  cilucutioii  progniin  as  it 
H'Ifit('.%  to  tin-  (Afn^ulltau^  of  Fcilcnil  fiuuls,  we  reviewed  irnpleineu- 
ration  of  thu  i)iv^iam  at  national,  n«?ional,  State,  and  local  levels. 
In  tho  context  of  our  national  MirM\v  we  coneentratod  onr  detailed 
re\u«w  on  j>n)jrniiiis  in  M-ven  States— (alifornia,  Keutiicky.  ^liu-, 
noMjtjr.  Ohio.  IVnnsyhania,  ToNas.  and  AA'asiiiufrtou — wliich  to- 
P'ther  spent  J<l}t;  million  in  Hst^al  year  1973,  or  30  percent  of  the 
total  million  of  all  Fedeial  fiuuls  spent  for  the  pro^rram  that 
\ear. 

()ur>t!nlY  Mnijrht  answers  to  the  followinir  questions : 
( 1 )  What  role  does  the  Federal  dollar  plav  ^ 
{:!)  How  i.-:  vocational  ediuation  plannedf 

I  low  are  Federal  vocational  fniuls  distrihntod? 
( \)  Iloware  trainiu*;  resouives  used? 
(M     training  related  to  eniployment? 

1.  AVHVT  uoij;  iMM>  run  mmiAU  nou.AU  ri.w? 

The  act's  stated  purjioM*  ami  the  particular  assurances  it  reijuires 
indicate  that  the  Conjrivss  intended  Federal  dollars  to  he  used  to: 
Kncnnia;L'^»  Slate  and  local  jiro^ ernnu-ats  to  increase  their  fnndiiij7; 
Mtct  chan<rin!r  national  needs  for  sUilled  manpower; 
Int'ien^e  enrollnuMit  in  vocational  projrrainj^; 

Provide  more  trainini;  options  for  individuals,  particularly  per- 
son- \\\{\\  Hpecial  neeiR 

HoweM-r,  the  i\r{  aKo  i>ernuts  States  to  ii.<e  Federal  funds  to 
niaintaht  existinir  \ocatioaal  pro'^rains. 

Since  eiinetinent.  Slate  and  local  support  for  voeatioual  educa- 
tion has  iiui*'a>ed,  the  nuiulnM*  of  pcr>ons  enrolled  in  vocational 
educ?Uio»*  liH-  LMowiu  and  vocational  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
uiahH'cd  w{  hiuidi* ppetl  have  lieeu  expanded.  Office  of  Education 
i»lli«iah.  St,»te  {  t(M|i)}>  of  s(icational  education,  and  the  Natiojial 
AdviMin  Conn      »n  Voc!itifiual  Kducadon  lold  GAO  thev  attribute 
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tins  profrrot's  in  Urm-  pait  (<>  VodorA  iii^sistance  ptovulcd  under  the 
ju-t.  AVo  do  not  dis!i<ric'0  with  (his  , 

However,  it  appears  that  Fecleral  funds  have  not  necopsarily  been 
UM>«1  priniarilv  to  initiate  new  piofirani  options  and  extend  opnor- 
tunitie.s  but  in  many  in^tan<•e..  lia\e  been  used  to  nuuntain  existinj,' 
activities  year  alter)  tar.  ..    ,   ,        •  „<•  t.v.i 

\UhouKh  in  nios^t  .state-  we  MMted  the  nmior  portion  oi  l^cd- 
end  a^si«Tau^e  was  direeted  to  the  l<).-al  level,  arge  amounts  of 
Federal  funds  had  been  retained  at  the  Mate  level.  j^Luch  ol  it  \%as 
u^ed  to  support  adniinistrative-type  activities.  ,  „  •   ^  ,i 

Althon<'h  State  and  local  irovernments  have  uicrea?ed  their  fund- 
inii  for  vocational  pr()j,nanis;niaintaininji  a  nationxvide  average  suice 
1!)70  of  about  «  lor  evcrv  Federal  dollar,  ni  1;  S  ates  the  ratio 
(.f  State  and  local  .support  to  Federal  support  dechned  between  hscal 
vear  10711  and  liscal  Year  1!>7:5.  ..    ,       ,  i  -i 

■    Mthou'di  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  niacle  a\aii- 
ablc  for  the  di?advantaocd  an<l  handicapped,  persons  with  speeia 
needs  have  not  been  given  as  liigdi  a  priority  with  State  and  local 
Mipport  as  with  Federal  support. 

Although  participation  in  vocational  .programs  has  <rro\\n,  in- 
erease.1  funding  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  proportionately  ui- 
creased  enrollment.  .      ,    ,  t  : 

Factois  cited  hv  State  directors  of- vocational  education  as  contn- 
l.utin<'  to  the  di.spantv  included  increased  program  costs  and  u>e  ot 
new  funds  to  improve  program  (luality,  which  would  not  necessarily- 
result  increased  enrollmenf.s.  .  .     j.  „ 

Ollice  of  Education  ollicials  told  us  there  ijT  little  analysis  of  the 
wuv  States  use  Federal  funds  and  that  the  OtVice  of  Education  does 
not  know  what  the  impact  of  Federal  vocational  funding  actuallj 

WeT-lIlichuled  that,  since  the  Ofiice  of  Education  has  not  held  States 
iwoountable  for  performance  against  criteria  which  m>''''l'J%Z'' 
r(dc  of  Federal  funds  as  defined  in  the  legislation,  the  Oflice  of  Edii- 
rntion  cannot  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congiess  will  be  met  as  to 
wliere  ami  how  funds  shtaihl  be  targeted. 

2.  now  IS  VOC.VTIOKATi  nDlT.VriON  ITANNI-.D? 

Our  re\iew  indicated  that:  .     .     ...  „„,„„i„ 

Plans  at  State  and  local  levels  are  prepared  primarily  to  eomph 
with  Federal  requirements  and  arc  not  used  to  provide  direction  to 
lUHX'ramsor  to  measure  program  impact.  ■ 

\ccds  of  potential  students  and  communities  served  by  vocational 
education  are  not  assessed  on  a  systeniatic  ongoing  basis  State  plans 
,ne  developed  aronLl  the  amount  of  funds  expected  to  be  available, 
rather  than  on  the  bilsia  of  relative  needs.     _     ,       .    ,     ,  A\(t^,.^ 

Or.ranizational  patterns  at  all  levels-national,  State,  local-difters 
responsibility  for  vocational  education  and  result  in  uncoordinated 

.      ^tiui  and  lnc:d  ach  isorv  conncils  often  have  had  limited  impact  on 
a^snrin-  that  vocational  programs  will  meet  current  and  antici- 
mt cd  m-mpower  need-.  Altlioudi  State  advisory  councils  are  re- 
, n'iblc  under  the  act  for  ad\  ising  on  development  and  administra- 
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tiouof  tho  State  plan,  in  moA  tftatos  thov  had  not  boon  integratod 
nito  tho  planuinjr  process.  In  sovoral  iiistanco.s  ho\vovcM\  ^V(^  ob- 
served that:  local  advisory  comniittces  were  tlie  key  to  the  suecess  of 
vomtionul  prajjranis. 

Data  that  wJuld  be  help£ul  in  plannin<r  i>  unavailable,  inadeduato, 
or  inaisod.  »  '         i  ^ 

.  AVo  ooiududod  that  idaninn^x  of  vocational  pro<rranis  shouhl  ho 
nn))rovrd  at  iiationaK  State,  and  loeal  levels  so  that  Mnarional  odu- 
oaMon  can  bo  i^rovided  in  a  manner  that  heyt  H'r\fs  stiidont  and  coni- 
nnuiity  needs. 

n.  n<nv  akk  rKDHfAi.  \o(\m<)X,a  kok  xik.n  n  xns  PiyruinrriU)? 

^  The  iu  \  reciuirt's  that  States  adhere  to  spoeifie  criteria  in  distrihut- 
mtr  part  U  fnuds  (o  in.sure  that  the  most  j)re-in<j:  needs  for  voeational 
edurntjoM  \ydl  lu-  addressed  within  rospoetive  States. 

I  hosi^  eriteria  are  (1)  manpower  neodt?  and  job  opportunities.  (2) 
flUl(^nniee.-  in  voeational  education  needs  as  amc^n^  popidation  (svoxws. 
{'>)  relaln-e  ahilitv  of  local  connnnnities  to  provide  resources  and' 
( I  )  relative  co.s(  of  pro^rrams. 

The  Ollico  of  Kdueation  has  not  pro^  idcd  <ruidanoo  with  respect 
to  t\w  relative  importance  of  the  act's  eriteria.  It  ha^  tended  to 
accept  statement <  of  a.ssnraiue  in  State  plans  that  States  will  dis- 
tnl)nfe  funds  accordm^r  to  these  criteria  and  has  not  routinelv 
inonitored  Sfale  disfnhution  practices.  Some  major  ])raetioes  noted 
in  the  States  we  \"isited  \vere : 

>rakin£:  funds  availahle  to  all  local  edueation  a^reiicies  within 
the  State,  rather  than  concxMitrathi^j  funds  in  selected  areas  \vith  biHi 
needs; 

^rakill^r  UmU  availahle  to  local  edueation  agencies  without  ade- 
quate y  identify in^r  thv  need  in  i^elation  to  the  needs  in  other  areas- 

Mnkin^r  funds  available  without  eonsideriim  abilitv  of  local  odu- 
cat  ion  aireneie^  to  provide  tbet>  own  resources.  ^ 

We  concluded  that  in  many  instances  adeipiate  consideration  lus 
iu»t  heen  rjivento  the  laws  criteria  for  fund  distribution. 

now  AUK  mvixixo  kk^oi-rciis  t'skd? 

To  respond  elTcetivelv  to  the  sf(»adilv  increasimj  ueeil  for  voca- 
tional tramnur,  as  envisioned  by  the  act.  maximum  consideration 
niu>^r  lu^  iTiven  to  the  use  of  all  availahle  trainin<r  resources  in  the 
coinmnnitv  Althouirh  \\e  ohMM'ved  M\eral  instances  in  which  local 
oWuyxh  had  expanded  the  raii^re  of  voeational  otTerinas  bv- usinrr  a 
variety  o}  roimuunif  vd>a>cd  facilities,  in  the  Stated  we  visited  vo'ca-  i 
tional  eduratio!!  authorities  often  had  not  nuule  full  u.^o  of  existing' 
re-ou)cc^. 

Frefiu(M)(lv.  school  oflirials  at  the  local  lc^el  bad  not  explored  po^^i- 
iMhthKof  usuyMMther  other  public  sehool  facilities,  f^-deriiUv  funded 
inaupowor  skills  centers,  military  installations,  proprietarv  <:chool« 
or  employer  site^  to  expand  or  stren^rthen  \7fV]i(ional  projrrfam  ofTer- 
in''^.  Se\'erai  factors  ac^'ounted  for  underuse  or  nomi.se: 

Til  planning  proirrain^  school  officials  frequeutlv  have  ooimleved 
only  those  facilities  under  their  own  control. 
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Trainii)*;  rctouiTc>  luwv  nut  In-eii  inventork'd  to  dctoriniiie  whni 
\^as  availahli'. 

.  Costs  of  training  have  nut  ln^n  adoquatoly  detonuined  so  tliut  the 
ino»^t  tost-oirectnc  cholrtMOuId  be  made  among  altui native  trainmg 
MnitejLriosafid  delivorv  system?. 

Delivery  of  tmiiiiii;Li  ha.s  hwn  restru  ted  to  tiadi4:ional  couis^e,  time, 
an<l  facility  ii^ajre  patterns. 

Transpoitation  often  ha.<  not  been  jiiovided  as  a  means  of  linking 
^students  ^vith  tniiiiinir  available  in  a  variety  of  facilities. 

Construrtion  of  nev;  school  facilities  has  been  favoi^d,  and  alloca- 
tion of  Federa^  fiind^  for  constnictiuii  has  not  nece>sarily  been  con- 
tin^rent  uponjneed  factors  or  upon  rnaximnin  use  of  existing  com- 
munity facHTties — public  or  private. 

In  one  coninmnity  \ve  visited,  however,  secondary  schools  and  com- 
munity colle«re^  were  using  a  variety  of  community -based  resources, 
facilitated  by  the  provision  of  transportation  to  carry  students  bc- 
twoen  schools  and  other  tiainin^j:  locations.  This  utilization  strategy 
\<  described  in  oin*  Report.  Briefly  : 

ITi<;h  school  student,s  were  able  to  receive  training  at  commiuiity 
coUejres  in  technical  area^  not  a^ailable  at  the  high  school  level,  as 
a  result  of  the  States  ])rovi*?ion  for  concurrent  enrollment. 

Secondary  Mhoolsand  conununity  colleges  both  were  using  militaiy 
fa«  ilitiei;  aiid  payinjr  military  instructors  on  an  hourly  basis  as  a  way 
of  e.\pantling  vocational  technical  options  for  students,  A  the  same 
tinio.  ((nnnnuiity  college>  reciprocated  by  providing:  instruction  for 
military  ])ersounol  in  specialized  fields  not  available  at  military 
uistalhuions. 

Hie  ad\antajres  of  this  relationship  were  expressed  by  the  co- 
or<linator  of  one  comnnuiity  college's  biomedical  technology  pro- 
srnun.  Paraphrasing  slifirhtly,  he  said  : 

It  will  mean  a  significant  .siving  of  tax  dollars  because  the  clinical 
facilities  and  classrooms  will  be  used  bv  both  the  Navy  and  the 
(ollcjre  and  ^vill  not  have  to  be  duplicated  by  either.  It  would  not  be 
Unancially  feasible  for  an.v  commimity  colle^re  in  the:»  Nation  to 
duplicate  facilities  ami  expertise  provided  by  the  Xa\7  xuuler  this 
agreement, 

Kni))loyer  sites  had  boeonie  part  of  the  vocational  training  net- 
work. For  instance : 

Air  transDortation  pio^ram^  offered  bv  the  local  school  district 
wo  reconducted  at  two  do/.rn  scparati  fat  illtic*-,  inchidinir  air  freight 
ofii<'ej?.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  towor,  the  weather 
bureau,  car  rental ^oflTices,  national  airlines,  private  flying  service 
(oTnpani(»<.  and  a  convention  and  visitors'  bureau.  Instruction  in 
hudth  ocrupation*^  took  place  at  more  than  20  different  hospitals. 

.V  umior  f^hoppinir  center  served  a^  an  extended  campus  of  the 
s'bofd  district  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  hiah  .school  studen,ts  en- 
rol UmI  in  the  applied  maiketinir  occupations  proirram-lT  stores  par- 
ticipated, and  classroom  studv  related  to  .students'  trauiing  in  the 
«tf>ro'^  took  place  on  the  shopping  center  premises, 

T!u»  comnumitv  eoUeire  district  u'^ed  a  variety  of  puhlic  and 
I»ri\{iti»  facilities?  for  a  ranjre  nf  course^,  including  n  filtration  plant^^ 
seveial  h:uik<,  the  State  department  of  transportation,  an  auto  bocTy 
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shop,  a  silk  idiiiipain.  tin*  ronnty  adiiiiiiistratioa  bulldiiiir.  a 

pcisf  Dlllro.  5Ui  iiiMiiaiH  V  <  oiup.ua .  aiul  lai^^^  and  small  niaiuiracturcrs. 

AVe  iK'Iiovo  tliat  di'li\iM  \  of  \ui  atIonal  (ducatioii  could  be  inii)ro\Td  ^ 
if  tho  available  traiiiiii<r  ivMamvs  in  tin;  area  to  be  senvd  wore 
inoi«»  fully  taken  into  aM  »»unt  in  tin'  plainunjr  proroK<.  "\Vo  oonrliuliHl 
that  puMir  i'du<atii»ii  a«:i'Ui  ii  .s  >h(Mdd  i  xidoie  potential  .vljaV4n<r  of 
otluT  n**oun(\s  in  the  tOnnnanit\  -  partiudarly  eniidoyer  site^^-AJtnd 
take  step.s  to  maximize  tin*  utilization  of  tlicir  own  facilitio*;. 

n.  Is  TOAiNTixu  iu:rA'n':i)  to  emim.oy^iext?  / 

Tin  IP  i>?  little  as'^^uiame  that  elian<iinjr  manpowor  uoeds  aro  Hpins 
adilivv>od  in  seiondai,\  ami  pustsei ()ndar\  occupational  i)ro<r!*ams 
supported  bv  Federal  fmids.  Many  stinlcuts  are  enrolled  in  tradi- 
tional eouTM'S  ami  aro  in»t  always  able  to  (ibtain  employment  in 
lield-^  for  wliieh  tlioy  are  trained. 

A  number  of  factor^  have  limited  the  relevancy  of  vocational 
propria  ms:  . 

Labor  market  nemls  have  l)oon  neither  ftdly  nor  realistically 
a.«>e?sed. 

Work  oxporieino  often  ha?i  not  boon  an  into<rral  component  of  the 
vorational  eiu'rimlmn.  Mo>t  schools  were  not  operated  on  the  phi- 
losophy tliat  student-^  Irani  hest  in  an  e\  iiuimn-nt  of  job  realism.  Stu- 
dents often  wore  only  oxponnl  to  simidatcd  situations  and  performed 
tlieoretical  oxorrisos. 

One  institution  wo  \isitod.  Uowovoi.  which  enrolled  over  4.^00  stji- 
dents  in  school  \ear  1072-7o.  had  developed  workins  partnersliip 
witli  local  employers  ami  unions  to  pro\lde  realistic  Avork  experience 
for  all  students.  ^ 

Oernpational  jruidain  o  has  not  received  ade(piate  attention. 

Kevponsihilitx  for  job  plaecanont  a.^sistaiicc  ha^  not  been  assumed 
routiiielv  by  seliooK.  "We  did  obser\e  several  schoools,  however, 
nhieli  had  niaile  phneinent  a>^'istan**e  a\ailable  to  vocational  stu- 
di  nt>.  one  with  the  aid  nt  a  State  emnloMUfiit  eommissioii  counselor 
asM«riH'd  full  time  and  tln>  otlnr  thi<»u*ih  job  de\elopnient  aiid  job 
ph»eement  sjH'eialist^. 

VoejWional  juoirramsat  all  le\el,H  hn  keil  a»h'(|tmte  s(  mlent  followup. 

I>arMers,  su<'h  as  aj^^e.  ^e\,  ami  entrnnee  leipiirements.  ha\c  re- 
^trieteil  aeee.vs  to  traininir  and  em]»oviiient. 

At  the  con*  lu.-ion  (if  our  n  \  U  \n  addition  to  ohtainin^j  comments 
from  IIKW.  wo  nn^t  nitli  mx  of  the  seven  State  directors  of  voca- 
t)f>nal  edueation  one  was  unable  to  attend  to  ohtaiii  their  \iews  on 
th«'  is-ue^  diM  u^-etl  in  the  leDort.  We  abo  di^  u^sed  the^e  issues  with 
MMMial  memher<  of  the  Xational  Ad\  i^oi  v  Couneil  on  Vocational 
TMm  atiou.  All  the^e  \ie\\-v  weie  eoiiMilered  in  the  final  reuort.  HEW 
i^t*Hierall\  <i)n»  uiird  wl(lj  our  lei omim  ndation*-  ami  desci  Ibed  ai  tious 
taleu  or  planned  to  iniph^nuMit  them. 

Our  !eec)mnien(latioii^  to  tlie  roU'Tevs.  wbab  we  belie\e  will  help 
\orjitloHMl  e«hn  !»tiou  pK^trrauis  aeble\e  maximum  inipaet.  are  sum- 
m;»»  've<1  oil  tln»  hist  twopju^ev-  of  the  report  dififest. 

("luitrinan.  tlmt  ^oiubnles  tin*  nummary  of  our  statement,  but 
with  \our  imluh't-me.  ]>ef<»ie  »«-]ioinlinuf  to  question'^.  T  would  like 
to  reMxaid  luii'flv  to  m  jI^uo  alle*'atiiUis  mridr  and  widi'l\  jjublicl/ed 
eonrr  uu\*s  inir  re\i(»w  and  the  re^dtant  report. 
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Fii>t,  our  roport  Im.H  l)ct»n  ( lmnu  t(*ri/.iHl  as  licinjr  iie^rativo  in  tone 
and  coutciit  ami  as  an  attack  m  vocationnl  education.  We  cannot 
a<rroo.  AYo  acro|)t  tlic  comept  of  vocational  cilucatiou  and  tlio  Foci- 
oral. support  of  it  in  actonhum*  \\ith  con£:n>^ional  enactments  of  law. 

Our  rc^jort  leco^iui/.es  tliat  since  10(i:>  there  Inxi^  been  a  Int  of  pro- 
j£nuu  <rro\vth,  attributed  hv  the  pai tics  tlircctl}  in\olved  in  its  ad- 
mi iiis^t ration  in  lari^e  part  toconfrrcssionalenactnieats. 

However,  as  you  know,  tin*  focus  of  our  efforts  in  reviewing  most 
projrraais  is  on  how  tliey  nuiy  be  ini[) roved  to  better  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  Conirre^^s  and  l)econie  more  elfectiNc  within  the  Federal 
resources  whicli  are  allocated  to  tlie  pip<ri'ains. 

This  forus  necessitates  that  ^ve  concentrate  our  efforts  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  on  those  areas  whieli  offer  tlio  o])portunity  for  improve- 
nient.  In  our  review  wq  did  this,  and  our  report  reflects  this.  There 
was  no  intention  to  cast  Vocational  education  in  a  negative  light, 
hut  rather  to  present  a  constructive  criticjue  of  the  program  as  it  now 
operates  and  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  made  more  effective. 

Second  it  has  been  alleged  that  ^ve  made  up  oxn*  minds  as  to  ^vhnt 
•would  be  said  in  tlie  Hnal  re^iort  before  we  undertook  our  review. 
A<rain,  w definitely  disagree. 

Tlie  basis  for  this  allegation  seems  to  be  a  draft  report  digest  -which 
was  made  available  to  a  program  administrator  at  the  State  level 
in  Autrust  107o.  at  Hie  beginning  of  our  review  in  that  State.  . 

Afrain,  our  limited  resources,  eou])Ied  with  the  vast  nature  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  whieh  we  are  charged  with  re- 
viewhtgc,  necessitate  that  we  coneentrate  our  resources  in  those  areas 
where  we  see  the  greatest  potential  for  mnkine:  a  si^rnificfnit  contri- 
bntion  to  improved  economy,  efliciency  or  effectiveness.* 

According:ly,  before  we  commit  huge  resource.^  to  a  detailed  review 
of  this  type,  we  engage  in  wliat  we  call  a  sm-vey  of  the  area  involved. 
Tliis  survey  is  basically  a  planning  effort,  designed  to  permit  us 
to  focus  hu'ger  re.«5ources  in  wa}s  that  will  effect  a  good  contribution. 

At  tlie  culnunation  of  tlie  survey,  documentation  is  prepared  to 
guide  the  future  study,  including  a  draft  of  a  digest  of  the  expected 
resnhaiit  final  report.  TI»e  digest  at  this  staire  is  basically  a  statement 
of  the  byi)otln'M>s  whicli  will  be  tested  during  the  more  detailed  and 
ihten^ive  work.  It  is  subject  to  revision  before  issuance  of  the  final 
report  on  the  I)asis  of  tlje  information  olitained  during  the  detailed 
review  and  the  comments  and  sugirestious  received  both  during  the 
course  of  that  work  and  as  a  result  of  exposure  of  the  resultant  re- 
l)f)rt  in  draft  form  to  tliose  persons  and  institutions  knowledizeable 
of  the  snbiect  matter  and  ha\inir  management  nspon^ibilities  for 
tlio  conduct  of  tIu^)rogram  involved. 

Tu  tlsis  case^trle  snrvev  pliase  of  our  v,o\\\  co\ered  about  0  months 
jnid  th'ow  upon  our  i>ast  work  in  the  area  of  vocational  education, 
disc  ussions  ivith  staffs  of  conjrre^sional  comnuttees  and  Federal  pro- 
Trnni  oflieinls.  and  discussions  with  mau>  program  ofliclals  and  mem- 
be»Nof  ndvisorv  councils  at  various  level*?. 

Tl  nlso  incbuled  an  intensive  review  of  tin*  leirislative  lustory  of  the 
\onitIonal  educational  program  and  guidance  prepared  by  the  ad- 
m'»"i<*<»rin<r  Federal  agencv. 

T'mlerour  luocedures  also,  the  final  report  tn  oduct  is  sid)jected  to 
p  Tather  formidable  internal  re\iew  process  duiinir  which  any  indica- 
tion of  midue  bias  wouhl  be  detet  ted  and  eorrecti\e  action  taken. 
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Any  ('(mipariM)!!  (if  ilu^  diaft  (li<^e?t  prei)aie(l  as  a  result  of  tho 
M!i*\V\  Mork  and  piior  to  tho  coininonciMncnt  of  the  review  and  tho 
(li<rost  suul  fonteiTt  of  tho  iiiial  ivi)ort  issued  Deconibor  SI,  197-lj  would 
(  learlv  show  that  \v(»  did  not  <io'into  the  iwiew  with  a  preconceived 
hias  which  nmhdy  inlhionred  our  final  roportinjr.  AVe  used  normal 
ti'rImi([U(*s  dcsijxucd  to  jn^nnit  us  to  use  our  limited  rej^ources  nmst 
otVtH'tivelY  in  stinuilntiii^r  improveniont  in  the  accomplishment  of 
con^rrossionjd  ohjoctives. 

Now  we  would  ho  hap.py  to  respond  to  any  questions  you,  Mr. 
Clnunnan,  or  UKMnhoi-s  of  the  suhcomniittoe  may  have. 

(Mmirnran  Pkrkins.  Lot  nie  tlijink  you,  Mr.  Ahart,  as  director  of 
the  Manpower  Division  of  the  GAO. 

Xatundlv,  oonstruetive  critioisui  is  always  <rood  for  the  cause.  I 
think  you  ^anticipated  the  l\Y>t  question,  that  your  report  has  boon 
(loscrilxHl  as  no^iativo  in  content  and  tone,  and  you  well  answered 
tlmt  (pu'.^tion.  in  my  jud<rment.  But,  to  my  way  of  thinkiu{r.  the 
real  purpose  is  to  improve  our  present  system  and  I  hope  your  report 
will  have  pist  exactly  that  eft'ect. 

On  pajie  yon  state,  and  I  will  stick  hy  the  r>-minnte  rule  to  start 
out  here: 

Tt  ai>i«far^  thut  FHloral  fiuuN  Imve  not  nocossarUy  bocn  used  primarily  to 
initiate  now  projrrfini  oiitiuiw  and  extoiul  opportunities,  l>nt  In  many  instances 
hav«»  l>e(Mi  nvi'd  t<»  nnilntain  o\istin«  aetiyitio>?  year  after  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  hnt  that  some  of  the  money  has  \m- 
wi^elv  been  expended,  biit  at  the  same  time  (he  personnel  in  the 
Otlire  of  Education  has  been  (^ut  hack  con.siderably  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  not  liave  nde(pn»te  per^onnel  to  do  all  of  the  monitorinjr  that 
von'  Mi^r^rest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  wps  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
'itress  that  this  be  a  local  program,  that  tlio  innovative  ideas  come 
from  the  lo(  al  i)eople  and  that  they  train  for  jobs. 

Xow.  in  nmny  instances  the  funds  in  the  local  communities,  the 
States  auil  the  'Federal  Government,  these  people  who  were  in  iny 
an^u.  the  Mavo  School,  vou  have  a  0^  percent  placement  rate.  You 
have  a  waitinjr  list  of  l/jOO  or  1.500.  Xo  doubt  they  are  training:  for 
tiie  iolwMu  li  automobile  mcehanics  and  carpentry  and  not  ^ettinp 
ont  into  innovative  fields  bccans^e  tlicy  do  not  have  the  resoiU'ces. 

I)o  von  have  a  response  to  that? 

yU\  AuAUt.  Certainly.  "Nfr.  Chairman,  around  the  countiy  there 
arc  a  hA  of  exatnplcs  such  as  the  one  yo»i  cite,  where  there  is  a  jrood 
jobheinir  done  of  relatinir  the  si)ccific  vocational  educational  ofTerinjrs 
to  the  employment  market  in  that  particular  jurisdiction.  We  cite 
rerfain  example?  of  that. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  How  did  you  select  the  sites  to  bo  included 
in  this  *<ludv?  Give  me  a  quick  answer. 

\\)\  VuviiT.  Basicnilv  we  selected  sites  hoped  to  be  representative 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  prave  consideration  in  tliis  t(^a  number 
of  factor^,  iuelndiu'r  ueojrraphic  location,  type  of  economic  base 
oNisliuir  in  areas  we  selected,  the  population  .si^ce  and  mix,  the  level 
of  voeationnl  funding,  and  the  types  ^f  institutions  and  program 
artivitio^.  This  was  done  j  think  for  this  reason,  Office  of  Education 
(^flieiaK-  concurred  in  our  <;election. 

Chairman  PKinaxs.  Anybody  can  <io  across  the  country"  and  fiiltl 
obieclions  to  any  pro^rrani,  you. know,  and  to  my  wmy  of  tirinkinjr 
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vocatioip^^'cducation  as  a  whole  \i>  the  cheapest  insurance  against  uu- 
enipbitt^ient  that  \vc  have. 

Mit\vhatdo  you  consider  the  bin^de  most  important  fuiding  oi  your^ 
revjc w,  right  down  to  thi»  nut  cracking  'i  ,    ^     i  ■  i 

r.  Ai'iAKT.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  don't  think  of  the  five  diUercnt  hnu- 
ingiichaptcrs  in  our  leport  that  I  would  hke  to  single  out  one  as 
uulcl^^^orcNiI^ll)ortant  than  othei-s,  but  I  thiuk  \vc  tried  to  hiy  out 
in  a  rather  skiaightfor ward  fashion  ire\cral  aspects  of  the  program. 
'  ■  i^UMviNjj.  Well,  I  thiidv  vou  could  certainly  put  a 


Chairman   

priority  there>  couldn't  vou'i 
\Mr/AiiAUT.  I  think  Vhen  you  look  at  thoni  together,  at  least  m 
fiK  inind.^^'  Chairman,  you  see  that  i)lanuiug  is  important,  the 
tyi^c^Rmrntional  ollVrings  in  velation.diip  to  the  employment  mar- 
~ket  are  inmortiuit ;  it  is  important  they  make  best  use  of  training  I'a- 
cilitics  available  in  the  community  and  bring  those  together  to  dehver 
the, most  voeational  education  oI  the  type  required,  tfo  I  think  it  is 
the  N\  hole  package. 

Chairman  Pkurixs.  Tf  you  wei  e  asked  to  identify  one  change  lu  the 
\\'i\y  vocatioiud  educatioil  is  currently  conducted,  one  change  \vhich 
M-ould  have  the  greatest  impact  on  expanding  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional training  and  assuring  the  relevancy  of  training  to  3obs, 
>vliat  would  it  he?  That  is  the  question  that  is  most  pertment  and 
should  be  ansMercd  directlv. 

Mr.  AiiART.  I  think  the  greatest  benefit.  :Mr.  Chauuian.  could  be 
accomplished  by  doinc;  ubottei-  iob  of  pulling  together  t)ie  programs 
and  facilities  and  i-esburres  at  the  local  level  so  that  \ve  do  the  best 
job  of  puttinir  them  together  on  the  problem  and  get  the  greatest 
range  of  options  con.sit-tent  with  the  omployment  market  to  the 
pot(Mitial  student  body  and  luobably  do  it  more  cost  elTectively. 
(Miairman  Pkukins.  ^Ir.  Quie.  , 
^fr.  Qrn:.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  you  a  question  referring  to  page  20. 
Yon  mention  vou  obtained  coniinenrs  of  ITEAV.  You  met  M'ith  six 
of  thesoven  State  directors.  The  re])ort  of  GAO  indicates  the  reac- 
tion of  ITEW,  but  wo  did  not  hear  the  reaction  of  the  State  direc- 
tors. T)o  vou  have  a  statement  on  their  reac  tion  ? 

^fr.  AirAur.  Yes.  ^fr.  Quie.  in  that  case  \\v  tried  to  give  considera- 
tion in  the  tinal  V(M>ion  of  the  ivport  to  tlie  reactions  of  the  State  di- 
rectors to  statemonts  we  had  made.  One  good  example  that  comes  to 
mind  w  make  the  point  in  the  report  that  desi>ite  the  increase  in 
vocational  edueation  funds  there  has  not  nei  cssarily  been  a  propor- 
tionate incu'use  in  tlie  number  of  enrollments  in  the  pro<rram. 

Xow  the  State  dheotors  pointed  out  to  us — and  T  tlunk  this  was 
<'1e;n-  to  us  earlier  also-- there  are  so\eral  factors  that  impac  t  upon 
tlii^  apparent  disi)aritj.  Of  course  there  is  Inflation.  Imt  evr-n  if  you 
look  at  it  in  ternw  of  u»al  dollars,  dolhirs  at  some  point  in  time, 
then»  is  sUll  a  disparity. 

The  State  directors  pointed  out  there  are  attempt^  to  improve  pro- 
irram  onVrinirs  \vhi<'h  are  more  costly.  The  type*?  of  pro<.ranis  bemji 
oflVrecl  todav  aro  more  mostly  than  somo  of  th^m  were  in  the  past. 
AVhat  we  did  ^\as  tako  tlicir  eonunents  and  try  to  put  them  in  the  re- 
port in  the  context  of  (heir  statements  to  to  provide  their  reac 
fson^  to  the  kind<  of  statements  we  made.  You  will  find  that  inter- 
spersed throu<rhont  the  report  document. 
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Mr.  (^)in.  I  Mc.  So  what  \ou  Imve  intor^por^e(l  is  not  only  the 
l>u»lin»inary  intorx  i(»\\  hut  tin*  iinnl  intCM-viow^ 
Mr.  AiiAUT.  Yi's. 

Mr.  i}\  u:.  What  aluiul  tlu»  .stati'iufut  that  thev  nmlccl  to  piovido 
ujfoniuitjon  for  thv  Srat.^  plaii  hut  little  attention  uas  paid  to  that 
Scitr  i»lni  aittiwanls^  that  iit  the  prelllnin;u■^  or  in  the  final 

iiiJerv  i<  \\>  y()n  ijad  with  tluMu  { 

Mr-  .\u  \i:r.  The  stati  iiu  at  ym  jit-t  alluded  to  is  one  which  is  really 
tlie  proilui't  of  our  \\oiL  a^  well  n^  the  national  advWy  conneil  anil 
(itluMv.  and  there  i>  an  ent])h^}^is.  and  I  thinlc  it  is  true  in  this  pro- 
•rrani  as  well  a^  <iuite  n  nuniher  of  other  profiranis. where  a  State 
jdan  i.^  re(piireil.  The  eniplnusis  at  that  sta^je  is  meeting;  Federal  re- 
({uirenients  of  suhinittin^r  and  «rettin<j:  approval  of  planning  docn- 
Uient<  a<  a  condition  pr^Mrcient  to  ol)tainniji  Federal  funds  rather 
(han  a  lourertrd  eilort  to  making:  this  a  ]i\in*i  docunient  tluit  pro- 
\ule>  pio^rrun  direetion  and  ^iruichuu-i*  a^rain.^t  speeilic  ni^d  nieaMU- 
jdde  'j:oai%  This  wa^a  produet  of  the  overall  work 

Mr.  ?Kr  Do  I1k»  state  directors  have  a  reaction  to  the  statement 
thM  ihv  I'Vdi  ral  (foxt  rniuent  dioiild  follow  up  on  Slate  plani^,  wliich 
Uiv\  r\identl\  are  doiii:^  now.  to  M'e  whether  the  State  complies  or 
not  t  ^ 

Mr.  Ah\ki.  I  uould  h.ne  to  a?>k  ni\  eolleairues  to  connnent  speci- 
h':i:K.  1  u;i^  pot  i'l  the  iu-'lluu-  of  tile  State  direetoks  per.-onallv.  I 
don't  rei'Mll  wiitthei  (he;.  h?ul  hpeeili<-  reaction  to  tliat  or  not.  *])r. 
M^  leeraine  { 

l>r.  Mvnji!\i\K.  I  don't  retail  from  our  speeifie  mectinr^  with 
ihciu.  hut  duriim  tlie  rotu>e  of  the  re\iew  when  we  di.KMissed  the 
.Stale  plan  with  (hi  \ariou-<  Stato  oflicials  there  was  an  opinion  e.\- 
pn>>e<l  that  (his  was  an  exep  i>e  that  they  annually  en<ra<;ed  in  and 
tie  fart  (hit  the  ren^ional  o!ihvs  did  not  take  more  titne  to  do  a 
thorouixh  nxiew.'^eenatl  to  thhact  from  the  nieanin«rfulness  of  the 
pian.  TItey  did  not  tahe  It  \ery  seriously,  then,  because  it  was  not 
I  v\  U'W'vil  i»<  ih(n*(»ii*rhly     it  could  have  Invu. 

Mr.  (,>(  n..  ]Un\  won'ld  UKiri  if  theOfliee  of  Education  did  fol- 
low \ei\  rht  i  l  v  and  luqiuutl  catli  \ ear  as  to  how  tliev  followed  their 
p!an-^ 

Dr.  MvM.(  KAiM..  I  think  that  is  homethni:;  that  yon  could  in(|uiiv 
al  out  (d'thenj. 

Mr.  (vh  n:.  1  thouiiht  i)ro!)ahly  you  diil. 

lh\  .MvM>n\iM..  'Jliere  luneheeu  in>tanee8  when  the  State  direc- 
(oi^  ha\e  a.^ked  for  <ri'etiti  r  lead(*i\diip  on  the  part  of  OE  in  terms 
of  the  data  situation  where  many  States  are  developin<r  their 
own  data  toilet  tion  s\  stems  They  would  like  to  some  uniformity 
t hrouirlMMit  the  country  so  it  would  he  possible  to  have  comparative 
ii'Mlres.  T]M\^  liatt*  stated  (In*  desire  to  OE  on  numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  ()\  n:.  I)id  von  <>et  any  estimate  of  what  the  increased  cost 
would  be  to  the  Oflirt*  of  Education  if  they  did  analvxe  more  the 
wa\  the  State  uses  the  F'ederal  funds?  You  mentioned  that,  on  about 
p;M'e  (),  the  Ofiice  of  Kthication  told  you  there  was  little  analvsis 
of  the  way  the  Slatts  used  funds,  that  the  OHice  of  Education  does 
not  know  what  the  im])aet  of  Federal  vocational  fiindin^j  has  been. 

T  don't  know  if  you  made  an  estimate  tff  wdiat  an  adequate  analysis 
would  be  hut,  if  you  did.  could  you  prive  us  an  idea  of  the  cost? 
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Mr.  AuAKT  We  ha\o  not  nimle  a  ^iKn  Uir  estimate  and  I  nm  not 
snre  we  can  Nvilhout  hea\  \  coiiMtltation  with  the  Oiliee  oi  Ldneation 
it^elf.  It  is  dilUcnlt  l)eeau^e  von  have  State  phms  from  a  lot  ot  Uit- 
i'erent  orj^a nidations  whirh  can  be  snbjeetod  to  better  review  of  the 
ade(ina(  N  of  the  phui,  am!  of  speeifie  objeetive.s  of  the  pro.Lnam. 

Vun  have  a  inonitorin^i  pioutaui,  p)ni^r  out  to  ^nve  Slates  i^onie 
kind  of  an  overview  in  the  (0lu^c  of  a  Near  and  givmg  them  wha  ever 
te<«lmieal  as.si^tanee  i>  ealh>d  lor  under  the.  cnvnmstances.  Ihc  ehair- 
nian  pointed  ont,  and  as  \(m  alhided  to,  the  Oflice  of  Ldueation  is 
prettv  poor  in  terms  of  the  juaonnt  of  rej?ouree,s  it  has  avadable  to 
elfeetiveh-  administer  a  i)ro«rrain  of  this  type.  ^Vc  are  not  m  a  posi- 
tion to  j:ive  YOU  (i^rnie.s  as  to  how  many  people,  and  of  what  type, 
would  be  reqiiired  to  pnt  them  in  a  better  shape  in  the?e  terms. 

.Nlr,  Qru:.  Tliank  yon. 

1  fjuess  I  n^ed  my  minutes. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  AFr,  Meeds. 

M\\      Kos.  Thank  von,  >[r,  timirman. 

M\\  Almrt,  and  penpk^  fioin  the  iiMl  T  must  >ay  that  your  report 
and  th(»  i/eneral  thriU  of  \our  report  indieates  to  me  that  wo  are 
baek  in  VMh.  Mr,  diairinun,  von  will  remember,  what  we  were 
ti'Nin'*-  toeuie  N\ith  the  lims  Aet,  spoeifieally,  the  problem  of  voca- 
t'loiral  education  not  beiiiir  relati\e  to  the  kinds  of  job  needs  tlnvt 
t\H\i>  wnv  iu  the  count r\,  the  absolute  inattention  paid  to  clisad- 
vanta'U'd  and  baiuliiappe^Hr^*''^^^^'^"'  mimluM-  of  other  thni^rs. 

The  import  is  \erv  indfc'itive.  W  it  is  corrcet,  that  many  ot  the 
thimrs  whi<di  we  s^uirht  to  cure  hy  the  lims  Act  simply  have  not 
beon  cured.  -  /-.i  ^ 

^'ou  pre^c^ut  statistirj.,  as  I  n*call,  that  some  10  States  or  20  States 
jjad  h>^^ered  their  funding,  ivlati\e  fimdin^;  of  disadvanta^red  pro- 
irrams.  Is  that  corrects  t  i    -  i 

^  Mr,  AiiAiir.  T  think  thoM^  aie  approximately  correct.  I  don  t  know 
if  we  have  it  exact. 

Mr.  Mkkix.  In  the  last  l-vonr  period.  ,      ,  .  i 

^h-.  An\nT,  There  haslu^eii  in  tho  dij^ach autajred  and  handicapped 
proorauKs  u  tendencv  to  not  Mipport  with  State  and  local  innds  to 
the'i^xtMit  that  the  auieral  pioirram  is^fiinded.  It  js  true  in  some 
caM**^.  both  in  relative  and  absolute  terms,  that  the  amount  of  money 
put  t(^  theM>  purposes  has  decreased,  colleagues  may  have  specific 
ijunbcivou  that.  ,  ^  .   i-    .  r.A 

Mr.  ^b:rn<.  AVell.  lot  ine  ^av  T  think  the  report  indicates  10  or  20 
State^i  in  the  last  1  venrs  that  have  lowered  their  v9cational  eUn- 
catioaal  funding  for^he  disadvantaged  on  a  relative  basis,  that  is 
to  say,  the  doUai-s  the -States  provided  as  compared  to  the  Federal 

(hdlars.  * 
Mr.  Au\KT.  That  is  correct.  That  ai)pears  at  page  IG  of  our 

report,  ^[r.  ^[eeds.  -     ,  .  « 

Mr.  ^^KKl)s.  Did  von  (H)neliule  what  the  reason  for  tins  was^ 
Mr.  AuAirr.  The  stat(Muent  that  we  received  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  was  that  it  is  much  more  diiricull  for  fluMU  to  attract  funds 
from  State  and  local  sources  for  specKic  population  groups,  such  as 
the  haiidicai)))ed  and  the  disadvantaged  persons,  than  it  is  to  support 
the  program  in  total. 
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This  is  (ho  tlun<i  I  think  rcco^rnizoU  in  the  i)rovisious  put 
into  the  IDiJS  Act  to  pnnido  iuiliativo  toward  providin<i:  service  to 
the^'o  iH'oplo,  juul  tlio  thrui^t  of  our  istatonicut  in  the  lypoit  is,  despite 
tho  Fedfral  fundin<r.  it  has  not  attnv  ted  State  and  local  funcun,!^ 
to  thcMune  extent  n>Mhe  ov(»rall  pro<rr:nn. 

Mr.  Mrv.Ds.  In  all  in^tane(^s  in  nil  M  States,  if  you  made  that 
survey,  and  I  assume  you  di(K  was  the  lo  pendent  set-liside  bein^jc  ob- 
served for  the  disadvauta<ied? 

Mr,  Anurr.  This  <rets  a  little  hit  dilli(*ult  to  explain,  Mr.  ^feeds. 
The  worst  States  in  any  particular  year  did  Jiot  meet  the  si)ecific  re- 
(piivoments  in  terms  of  the  15  percent  and  10  percent  set-aside, 

Mr.  Mkkos,  What,  if  anythin<r,  Mas  done  in  tliose  States  hv  tlie 
Oilii'c of  Education? 

Mr.  AiiAur.  I  miirht  explain  we  do  have  a  provision  enacted  in 
107(),  the  so-<»alled  Tydinirs  aiuendnuMit,  wlii<»h  Miys  if  a  State  does 
not  spend  its  full  entitlenuMit  of  1  year  it  Juay"  carry  it  over  to 
next  year. 

So  to  «ret  a  fix  on  the  extent  in  a  loufrer  period  that  the  set-asido 
re<pnrenu»nts  have  been  nlet  would  take  more  analysis  than  Ave  made. 
We  rai.HMl  it  as  a  prohleni.  We  have  not  stated  in  the  roport  that  any 
of  those  Statt's  Unit  did  not  meet  it  in  a  specific  year  wre  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

>rr.  Xf-KJCPs.  Are  you  aware  that  tlie  Oflire  of  Kducatiou  h  doiuij: 
anythin*r  to^e  that  during  the  seeond  \ear  mayhc  those  funds  wre 


Air,  AiiAirr.  We  understand  the  Ofliee  is  makinjr  an  analysis  in 
the  li*rht  of  th(»  Tydinirs  aniendnieut,  and  presumably  there  will  ho 
action  taken  if  it  is  found  that  some  States  are  in  violation  of  tho 
law. 

Mr.  AFkkds.  Xow,  tlu^i-e  is  a  requirement  for  a  l.'i  pezrent  set-asido 
for  a  po>tsecondary  \ocational  education  pix><:ram,  and  wo  had  in- 
dications late  last  year  these  were  not  hein*;  mot  m  all  instanres. 
Indeed,  in  ipiite  a  few  thev  were  not  hein<i  met.  Did  vou  look  into 
that  also  ? 

Mr.  Atiaut.  T  think,  in  ^reneral.  Mr.  bleeds,  that  requirement  wa?^ 
iM'in^  met.  T  thiidc  in  several  cases  it  was  not  cpnto  up  to  IT)  per<*ont. 
But  a^xain,  the  sanu-  ])i*o\i>ions  of  the  T\dinirs  amendment  would 
apply  and  you  would  ha\e  to  have  a  more  in-drpth  analysis  to  find 
out  if  the  statutory  reipiirenuuit  had  heen  met. 

(luurnum  PriuoNs.  ^Ir.  Pre<?sler. 

1SU\  Piu:s^u:k.  Xo  questions. 

("hainnan  PinUviNs.  ^fr.  Ford. 
Fniu),  Xo<|uestions. 

Chainuan  PniUvixs.  ^fr.  Goodliuir. 

Mr.  finomjNo.  ^fr.  rimirman.  if  T  may,  sinre  T  am  ne^v,  of  this 
<'ouunittee  hut  not  new  in  education — — 

C'hainiian  Pkiucins.  Let  me  state  first  we  will  stick  hv  the  .'^  uiinuto 
rule  tlie  first  time  around,  and  then  T  Mill  eome  hark  and  stay  ^vIth 
tlu'  members  as  lou^  as  thev  want  to  slay,  if  it  take^  all  day, 

'.Nfr.  Ooom  ixo.  T  would  lik(»  to  miike  an  observation  oi*  (wo. 

As  T  understand  the  Act.  the  fiiVt  «Jtatemeut  made  in  the  act  ifi 
that  it  also  includes  maintainin£t  existimr  procrams  ^'Maintain^'  is 
the  first  word  and  i.s  rather  important. 


cxp<*nded  i  f  they  were  k^f  t  over  I 
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SecoiuK  my  (Wjici  iojM  i«  in  iK'hiinii  t(j  yA  up  \o(  agonal  oduoatiou 
projrrnms.  11  years  as  n  lii^rli  N'liool  principal  and  7  yoars  as  a  su- 
IxMiritomlont.  1  luive  a  \  WiiiU  \  iow  of  tho  pro^rrani.  The  projzram 
i>  ilotonnuu'il.  of  oourM'.  In  what  t\  j>e  of  IcaiUibhil)  >ou  ha\e  uithin 
tin*  buiMinii  antl  (oUiinuiutN  « uiuiiiltttH-s  and  iuMjfar  as  th(3  s«  ho(>l- 
hoaid  i^  roJKvi  nt'd. 

The  (li>:uhanta«rod  prohh  ni.  i\>  I  m'c  it.  i>  oiic  that  tho  Federal 
(!o\enniieut  liasaluaus  i«aue  at  the  In^t  minute  ANitli  Avhat  we  have, 
N\e  lia\e  it.ainl'at  the  last  minute  ue  liaNe  to  eouu^  up  with  an 
(»utMnm!in<r  projrram.  It  is  impossible  to  do.  AVe  need  time  as  odu- 
(  lUors  at  the  |{)(*al  lovel  to  do  a  really  <;ood  job. 

Thij^  i^  rru(»  in  VK.V  and  with  e\ery  proirraui  that  comes  down 
the  pike.  It  ha^  been  a  last«minute  type  of  thin^:,  and  1  am  sure 
therefore  avo  didn't  make  the  best  use  of  the  pro^;ram. 

I  uiiji'hr  add.  ami  \on  will  hear  me  say  this  whenever  we  have  any 
type  of  hearing;  like  this,  we  should'  do  somethin^r  about  State 
lluieanriary,  in  answer  to  tho  (|uestion  you  asked  them  about  how- 
to  improM*  the  projrram.  If  we  can  do  anythinji:  with  State  bureau- 
cracy we  will  certainly  take  a  <riant  step  forward  to  improve  all 
pn)<r»*anis  that  the  Federal  (lovenunent  is  trvinj:  to  provide. 

You  arc  telliu^;  AVashin^rton  w^hat  to  do,  wliy  do  we  need  millions 
of  people  baelv  on  State  jmy rolls  undoing;  what  you  are  tellin<r  UvS  to 
do  here^  I  think  W(>  nin.st  liiul  a  way  to  cut  tlu'ou'<rh  the  State  bureau- 
ciury  to  improve  any  piopiam  that  the  Federal  GoN'ernment  is 
fmulin^j:. 

Thank  you. 

dmirnian  PKUKixs.^Ir,  Simon.  . 

Mr.  SiMoy.  I  ha\  e  just  one  cpiestion,  ^Ir.  Chainnan. 

I  noted  in  your  report  a  sufr^rcstion  that  there  be  a  limit  on  what 
State  ^jjovorninentv^  would  have  available  so  more  of  the  Inndin^j: 
(*oul(l  *ret  to  the  local  level.  Do  yon  have  any  su^rgestions  as  to 
what  kind  of  limits  ou^rht  to  bo  established? 

.\[r.  AuAirr.  Much  of  the  education  loirislation,  Mr.  Simon,  con- 
tain.-^  a  Ihnlt  of  5  percent  or  le^s  of  the  funds  nmde  available  which 
can  he  used  for  tho  purpose  of  administration  of  the  projrram,  We 
are  su«j:<restin£r  thnt  ni  h^ht  of  a  disparity  that  we  found— the  dif- 
ferences in  the  ditVeient  States  or  in  some  States,  there  were  lorpe 
juaounts  hein*;  withhold  for  admiuistrati\ o  purposes  at  the  State 
h'\el  that  Conjrro^s  consider  whether  or  ncjt  this  t}])e  of  limitinj^ 
loLnKlation  wbuhl  be  api)ropriate  in  this  situation  as  well. 

Mr.  SiMt)N.  What  type  of  maximum  did  you  lind?  How  much  in 
o\iH\vS()f  r>  penvnt  in  tho  States  was  the  <roal? 

Mr.  AirAin*.  I  will  have  mv  colhMi^uos  chock  mo  on  this;  the  fijrure 
r»f  about  i)cieent  riujr^  a  bell;  I  thiidc  that  was  the  maximum  we 
fouml.  The  oNorall  a\orajre.  as  T  recall,  was  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  finuls  retained  at  the  State  leyol  in  comparison  with  the  pen - 
(Ma!  piMvent  liuutation  whieh  o^i^ts  in  tnueli  of  the  educational 
h'jri.slatioM. 

.Mr.  SnuA\  T  would  he  <  uri«)us  if  some  of  \()ur  cidlcairnos  could 
<^\\i'  thi-v  to  us.  just  a  nmdown.  since  we  will  hear  from  the  other 

.Sti>t(^S. 

rui'oit uhatelx  I  ha\»'  tn  ^ro  to  another  subcommittee  meetiuir 
to  ea>t  a  Mttv  shorth.  btU  I  ha\e  a  statV  mcndicr  here  and  I'^m 
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spn'ilhallv  cMuiDU^  on  wluit  it  is  in  (»ath  of  the  other  Statos  and  tho 
n'at  lion  of  tho  States         tliov  tcstifv. 

Mr.  Ukxh?.  Wo  have  the  infoiiuation  on  pa^i'e  11.  12.  and  of  our 
r(M>ort.  siivl  tliink  yon  have  a  copy  of  <he  ve])ort. 

Mr.  SiM«'\.  1  ha\f  a  copy  an^l  wa^  »M)t  aw  me  of  (hat  pereentuire 
hi-inir  »n  theiv. 

Mr.  HiAKJ.  We  (hm't  -a\  what  we  tlnnk  tlu-  perrentaire onjrht  lohe. 

>ir.  SiMox.  I)o  \on  have  an  hidieation  of  what  the  pcMveutairc 
actually  is  now  spent  at  the  State  h'vel  i 

Mr.  IlhNKs.  Y(v<.  sir:  th(^  Ki  percent  that  was  mentioned  is  on 
l»a^rell. 

Mr.  .SiMox.  This  iv  not  what  T  am  asking:  for.  T  am  intere>te(l  m  n 
St atcd)\ -State  l)reak<h)W'n  of  what  that  is. 

Mr.  AiiAUT.  We  don't  have  it  Statt*  hy  State.  The  chart  on  ])a^^-  V2 
of  (lie  report  in  the  nii(hne  of  the  pa<r<*  iriws  the  rau*ros  for  tho 
total  nnndier  of  States.*  For  example,  the  (op  line  is  six  State> 
with  *J(»  percent  or  more  thar  was  uhhI  for  ancillary  servi(»es.  T 
niiifht  add,  this  is  not  hroken  down  hetwct-n  tlu»  State  and  local  level : 
1)  States  Mere  hetween  "Jl  and  2.")  percent,  and  11  between  1<)  and  2<^. 
and  7  hetween  0  and  UK  and  0  of  them  wre  -Ic^s  than  the  r>  poroent 
linntation  i^enerally  .spci-ified  in  edncntion  le^ri^^hition. 

We  don't  have  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  SiMOX.  I  \nuler.stand  son)eone  from  the  Oflioe  of  lildnoation 
is  here  and  he  will  he  here  tomorrow  to  testify.  X  wonld  appreciate 
liavinjrthat  tomorrow  from  the  «:enthMnan  from  the  Olliee  of  Ednc:\- 
tion.  if  T  ennld. 

Thank  vou-  ^fr.  Chainnan.  ^ 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  ISfr.  ^Nfottl. 

^fr.  >h)rrL.  Xo  qnestions.  Thank  yon,  IMr,  Chainnan. 

(Mminnan  I^kkicixs.  ^fr.  Tlall. 

Mr.  Haix.  No  ([nest  ions.  ^Nfr.  Chairman, 

Chairnmn  Pkukixs.  ^Fr.  Bloiiin. 

Mr.  Bloiux.  ^^^  Chairman.  T  have  a  conple  of  qnestions  that  T 
w"(nihl  like  to  direct  at  the  <rentleman. 

One  eonnnent,  nuayhe,  to  start  ont  in  reference  to  a  conuncnt  that 
vou  made  ahout  liavinir.  the  (lAO  <renerally  Imvinir  conoorn  nl)ont 
how  projrrams  ini«rht  he  injproved.  Do  yon  have  any  kind  of  an- 
thorixjition  for  oniroin«r  sn«r^H'stions  or  piidancv  to  tho  a^^oncies 
that  you  are  doinir  imports  on  as  ojiposed  to  layin<r  thorn  out  in 
front  of  u^? 

Mr.  Au\in\  W(»  do  <lo  a  lot  of  w*orlc.  Tn  the  ccmrse  of  our  work  w 
have  a  lot  of  di-ruVion.s  with  proifnna  administrators  in  (he  Oflice 
of  Kchication  and  otlier  a<rencie>.  A  lot  of  the  \vork  which  wo  do 
whicli  i<  not  riiMutcd  to  the  Coni;re^^  i-  dis-n^scd  with  them,  M'ith 
porhaj)-j  a  better  upoit  M-nt  to  tla  nu  and  we  hu\ discussion  on  an 
onii'tninir  hasis. 

W(*  do  m)t.  lM»wc\er,  <rcner:dl>  <re(  in\(d\ed  in.  for  rxauii)le,  Mrit- 
v;v:  juoirram  «rui»lancc  or  asvi,Vtinji:  thmi  in  it  other  than  throujxh 
the  rcMamnendation^  and  -nirjjfi  >(ions  we  mi^ht  make  as  part  of  our 
or  tiv  to  tak(*  a  direct  i>art  in  the  ndmiuistration  ot'  the 
proin-jun  \ve  don't  think  that  \\(aild  ho  appropriate  on  the  part  of 
oin*  Ollice.  Kut  we  do  ^d\(»  protrram  athninistrators  at  all  levels  any 
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prQjrnun  lulininistration  or  iini)r(A((l  i  il'iM  th  ciu->s  iu  protri  auiiu«i. 

^^^^  Ih.oriN.  So  in  a  mmk^**  30U  (lo  lia\o  tlu-  ul)ilit\  or  capalHlltics 
to  rontiuually  i)ut  i(l(»as()rsu<:;ri*^tions  hark  i 

M\\  \  ii\u\\  Within  our  limit* tl  >tMlV  UM>uri and  ^\itl^^^  the  an  as 
that  wo  an*  rom-i  utratiim  in  at  tlif-[)n>*  nt  tinii\  \  i ^.  \vi»  wouKl. 

Mr.  1)1 01  IN.  Are  you  in  tlu»  i)roro>^  of  tr\in:j[  to  pithor  infonna- 
tlou  on  tho  otlicr  States  out,^itli-  ol*  tiirM'  m-n^h  that  \ou  srWtyiH 

AnxKT.  Xot  in  thi»  au-a  of  \\u'ationa!  inluratituu  This  partic- 
ular >ti;«ly  was  nuuh»  utili/,hu/  uatiouHl  .^tati'-tn^  on  n  natiounich* 
hasis.  national  ath  iMUx  t onunitti-o  report ^.  tJtlu  r  indirator^  of  \\horc 
the  proLHani  niiirht  \n'  iniproMil.  aud  rh^'u  uith  a  M»h'v  t(Ml  ,suup!o  for 
(|(»(}i*<h»(|  ro\i(»w  at  tho  State  and  h)ral  tr\inji:to  ir*t  a  n^pre- 

,^cntati\(*  ^*ro-^  .-cction  uf  hotli  i-\t'niplar\  puiji  «-ts  and  projrrt^  \\hl('h 
niiliht  not  he  m)  unod.  and  a  ^^jod  di>per^iou  in  trnn^  oi*  iroo^jraphie 
hM*ation.  tx  pi*>  of  crononne  ha>oj^.  and  h-M-1  of  run(lia«r.  an^l  .^o  oa. 

y[i\  l>Loi  IX.  When  \6n  dctt^nniued  mvd^  id'  industry,  nlucatlonal 
n»  e(l^.  ua^  it  >Jlriitl\  a  Itu  al  detennination  J  For  instauro.  whoa  yon 
went  into  Minaeriita  to  try  to  ih»l,erininr  \\hether  tlie  noeds  of  vooa- 
tional  iMhu  aiion  ^xeie  In-inti:  mot.  \\as  ';t  ^tri(  th  on  joh  demand  within 
that  .^tati*  or  tlu»  ireneral  inarkt^  on  a  nndti-Stato  ha.^is'.  or  \va<;  it 
more  hual  in  a  «::i\en  school  ^^^tenI.  the  ednoiitional  deinainN.  oi*. 
exense  ino.  the  Inbliu^s  on  npati(^nal  deiuaiids  \\ithiii  that  i<peei(ie 
M'hool  area  i 

Mr.  AuAKT.  BaMtally  the  nsM\^'<ment  iu  teuns  of  vorational  educa- 
tion ne.eds  sh(aild  he  made  on  n  h-ilior  laaiktt  ha^is  a>  opposed  to  a 
city  or  School  district.  AVhat  we  did  wa^  wot  tr\  to  nudvO  it  clivootlw 
Jnil  ratlu-r  to  h)ok  at  how  tlio  loeal  coinnninit\  Mas  «roinir  ahont  luak- 
in<r  an  asscsMUi  nt  of  the  neeils  the\  should  he  ti\iu<j  to  meet  (hroajrh 
their  vocational  iMhicational  program. 

It  was  in  that  context  we  reached  (he  ctmidusion  tlnit  the  needs 
axV^esMuent  was  not  hein<:  done  well  in  ma  ay  cases 

^^r.  I>i.orix.  Wan  this  done  in  rehitiondiip  to  the  local  joh  market 
needs  or  to  the  overall  needs  of  the  whole  i1>}iiou  i 

.Mr.  Au\in.  This  ^honld  Inne  been  (h>ue  *>n  the  hasis  of  the  lahor 
market  nce(N,  the  particular  lahor  aiaiket  \\ithin  \\hirli  that  pio«rnun 
wa^  heiiiiT  oi){»rat(Ml. 

Mr.  Bi.oi  IX.  ^Tayhe  that  is  why  T  ha\e  dillicnUy  iu  niulertaiidiuir. 
If<iW  larirc  are  the  lahor  inaiket>  \on  woik  tlu*  >triet  conlim> 

of.  let  n^  sav  the  Twin  (*ilics.  that  xhonl  diMrict  lienernlly.  01  a 
lar»n»r  market? 

^^r.  Vii  MM\  Xo.  it  wotdd  he  a  lar.'r<'r  market  iu  nioM  raM»<. 

Mr,  l>ioi  IX.  How  lar!i*» ;  do  yon  have  any  idea  ( 

Mr.  .\TiM;r.  Tn  otlier  uord^^.  in  con.sid(»)'Inir  the  natural  economic 
nnit  in  thi-.  aua.  AVadiin^ton.  \  un  lane  to  £ri\e  couMucration 

not  ouh  to  the  Di^ti  1»  t  uf  ('(damhia.  hut  ci  itainl\  to  ^uhud»jn  conn- 
ties  which  are  within  the  natural  lahor  inaiket  support injr  the 
eronomh-  ha^^e  of  this  part  icuhu*  area. 

Mr.  l'*foi  IX.  Tn  \(au*  rural  areas,  did  von  (r\.  did  \on  ^o  hy  the 
po|)ulati«Mi  cent  CIS  and  the  lahor  inail.it  ]M'o\iniity  to  tho>e  areas? 

.\fi\  .Vn\iM.  TliK  W(Mdd  c«M*tainly  he  hnanrht  into  the  picture  in 
a  *TiHn\  needs  as-(  vsnuMa  in  tlu-se  )>ar(icnlar  areas. 
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Mr.  Btocix.  I  giie^s  wliat  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  it  is  pretty 
eab^  if  3011  get  too  big  of  a  region  to  lose  sigJit  of  the  real  labor 
D;arket  aieodb  within  a  bpecilic  community,  a  specific  school  district 
j)rognun  might  be  directed  at,  and,  yon  know,  I  think  it  is  an  easy 
lut  to  fall  into  to  be  directing  educational  opportunity  at  an  area 
wliere  it  is  really  not  needed  ju&t  because  the  overall  market  shows 
it  nii<rht  be. 

I  )id  \  ou  try  to  fine-tune  it  down  to  a  local  area  as  much  as  possible? 

Mr.  AiiAUT.  I  think  it  probably  would  w^ork  both  ways.  I  thmk 
lertainl^  the  eniplo}nicnt  opportunities  within  the  specific  school 
district.-^  are  important,  and  I  think  they  are  important  in  the  con- 
text of  ^Nhat  is  probably  a  larger  labor  market  area  because  the  peo- 
ple are  quite  mobile.  They  can  commute  quite  a  ways  and  a  lot 
of  people  do  coinnmte.  You  have  to  look*  at  the  larger  natural  eco- 
nomic unit  and  the  draw  that  it  would  have.  ^ 

Ml.  Bu^LiN.  I  think  I  w  ould  be  interested  in  how  the  comparison 
is  laid  out.  Do  you  have  a  way  of  giving  me  an  overlay  of  school 
dibtrlcts  in  relationbhip  to  ]io\\  the  labor  market  is  laid  out  over  it 
in  these  States^  that  you  went  into? 

('hail man  Pkrkins.  Could  you  finish  that  information  for  the 
record  and  see  that  Mr.  Blouin  gets  a  copy? 

^Ir.  AiiART.  To  the  extent  that  we  can. 

Perhaps  on  a  sample  basis  it  would  be  .much  easier  than  on  a 
broader  ba&is.  I  think  we  would  be  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  what  it  defines  as  being  labor  markets. 

[The  information  requested  follows :] 

The  type  of  overla:?  described  generaUy  is  unavailable.  Data  about  labor 
iiiarkct  neads  tend  to  be  aggregated  for  geographic  areas  larger  than  individual 
Nchool  ili-stricts.  Sjiipply  data,  reflecting  iipecifics  about  the  type  of  training  being 
pn*vided  through  the  range  of  traUiing  resources  in  any  given  area,  is  not  part 
of  the  dma  base  lUilized  in  planning  and  evaluating  vocational  programs.  We 
were  unable,  therefore,  to  directly  tesst  the  extent  to  which  the  training  offered 
by  .school  districts  actually  did  niatch  the  employment  needs  in  particular  labor 
market  areas.  Our  riport  concluded  that  when  these  factors  of  market  demand 
and  supply  are  not  adequalely  considered  in  the  deci8ion-making  process  about 
vocational  education,  tliere  is  lio  assurance  that  the  training  provided  will 
correspond  with  manpower  needs. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  ^Ir.  Buchanan.  , 
]Mr.  Bl'ctiaxax.  No  Questions. 
Chairman  PkrtvTXS.  Mr.  ililler. 
Mr.  Mruxn.  Xo  questions. 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  We  go  back  then  to  the  others  since  we  have 
heen  around  once.  Is  there  a  member  I  have  not  called  on^  on  the 
fii^t  occasion? 

'^^r.  Meeds,  ^vo  ^vill  start  with  you  again,  or  Mr.  Ford. 

Do  you  want  to  ask  questions  at  this  time? 

]\ri  .*Funn.  This  reduction  and  what  amounts  to  reduction  of  State 
rontribution  at  the  same  time  in  these  2  years  you  used  here  as  the 
study  Avith  the  handicapped  children  is  so  dramatic  at  the  very 
time  that  a  lot  of  the  States  were  adopting:  statutory  provisions  to 
provide  for  full  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Xow  Mi(■hi^ran  is  not  one  ^-ou  picked  out  here,  but  in  our  State 
liirht  at  thi.s  time  that  you  have  bracketed  hero  we  mandated  that 
there  were  no  children  with  handicaps  too  severe  to  be  educated  in 
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our  publTc  school  system.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  had 
iuvcbted  treniendoub  auiouut  of  tlie  State's  resources  in  helping 
the  local  school  districts  meet  this  new  i^esponsibility. 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  notwithstanding  that  trend  across 
the  countrj-j  the  ratio  of  State  suppoit  at  the  secondary  level,  and  I 
take  it  we  are  talking  of  primarily  liere  for  handicapped  children  in 
the  area  of  vocational  education,  has  dropped  proportionately? 

Mr.  AiiART.  J\i  certain  States  that  has  been  the  case.  Air.  Ford,  I 
think  when  we  talk  about  help  for  the  handicapped  and  education  of 
the'handicapped  we  ha\e  to  talk  probabh  on  a  broader  perspective 
than  just  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

There  were  a  riumher  of  programs  to  help  educate  the  handicapped 
and  we  issued  a  report  last  December  on  this. 

^  ifr.  Ford.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  program  designated  as  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped.  That  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  doing  it. 
Xow.  a  number  of  States  have  taken  the  position  that  people  who 
were  formerly  segrated  but  becau&e  of  their  handicaps  can  no  longer 
be. 

Xo  matter  how  you  have  to  get  them  to  a  facility,  the  public  school 
ft} stem  lias  rebponsibility  to  educate  every  pei^son  wiuiout  regard 
to  handicap  or  multiplicity  of  handicaps, "and  they  become  a  part 
of  the  rejrular  school  program. 

Xow,  if  there  are  needs  for  special  kinds  of  vocational  training 
for  people  who  have  particular  typt'S  of  handicaps,  it  would  seem 
that^  those  would  be  identified  and  more  State  moHCy  would  be 
comin<r  in  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

In  other  words,  I  don't  understand  how  we  could  be  saying  that 
handicapped  children  will  not  be  separated  out  from  the  regular 
..programs  available  to  all  children  to  thftextent  they  are  capable  of 
participating,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ^tate  s  overall  contribution 
to  vocational  training  for  these  people  is  drppping. 

Mr.  AiiART.  Again  I  point  out  there  are  other  funds  available  for 
use  hy  the  public  school  systems  to  ^rive  special  attention  to  the 
handicapped  and  do  that  as  a  part  of  and,  in  inte^rration  Tvith  the 
regular  curricujum  of  the  S(^hools.  I  think  we  identified  14  programs, 
including  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  which  make  funds  available 
not  only  to  the  secondary  and  postsecondar^^  levels  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here^principally  but  also  to  elementary  levels  of  schools; 
and  these  funds  hre  available  in  conceii  with  these  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  handicapped  in  the  public  school  system. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  out  the  fact  you  mi^rht  have  increasing 
emphasis  here  from  what  the  States  might  be  doing  in  the  overall 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  as  a  part  ot  their  ongoing 
public  school  educational  delivery  system. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  suppose  we  will  liave  a-chance.with  the  mixed  panel, 
but  do  you  know  offhand  whether  any  of  the  States  that  were  the 
subjects  of  this  report  are  States  that  have  a  law  similar  to  Michigan's 
requiring  that  all  children  are  to  be  educated  by  the  public  school 
system,  regardless^f  the  severity  of  their  handicaps  ? 

Afr.  AiiART.  Perhaps  one  of  my  colleagues  can  answer. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  The  General  Accounting^ people  will  he  here 
all  day  after  the  State  people  get  on,  because  the  committee  may  have 
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questions,  ami  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties  I  ^-oiild  like  for 
you  to  remain  today. 
^Ir.  Quie. 

^Ir.  QnE.  First,  Mr.  Ahart.  I  wanl  i:o  commend  you  for  the  study 
voii  have  made.  Vocational  educatioti  is  kind  of  a  "sacred  cow";  it  is 
hard  to  touch.  IVe  vote  for  it  entluislabtically  in  the  Congress  bccau&e 
T-ve  believe  in  it.  ,  . 

\ny  or<ranization  ought  to  be  investigated  and  evaluated  and  out 
of  the  results  of  this,  as  }>ninful  as  it  inicfht  be  at  times,  we  end  up 
with  a  better  progtam  and  the  kids  get  a  better  education  as  a  residt. 
I  think  there  are  times  when  we  need  to  hav^  our  toes  stepped  on 
and  I  am  ^rlad  that  you  have. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  go'  even  further  and  get  into  the  depths  of 
CAaiuation  of  the  program  you  are  beginning  here,  ilaybe  from 
your  stadics  we  can  learn  the  way  we  ought  to  go. 

VTho  is  evaluating  the  edmatlon  programs  now?  You  mentioned 
evjihmtion  and  so  forth,  but  wlio  is  actually  looking  at  these  and 
ntaking  evaluations  that  vou  have  observed  ? 

Mr.  .\.ii.\irr.  AVell.  quite  a  number  of  different  bodies  arc  doing 
SOUK*  ty])es  of  ,e valuation,  Quie.  In  this  particular  area,  voca- 
tional education,  yon  have  a  specific  evaluation  responsil)ility  laid 
upon  tlio  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education.  They 
<lo  tin  quit  a  bit  of  work.  Thev  make  .recommendations. 

Obvion^lv.  the  people  at  the  Stat^  ]e\eL  both  the  advisory  coun- 
cils and  i>rogram  administrators,  liave  a  responsibility  to  evaluate — 
the  ^(.l^isor^  councils  specificrtllv.  and.  in  the  case  of  proirram  man- 
•  <  airement.  inlu-rent  n'^^K)nslbHity  to  e^"ah^^vte  \\hat  is  accomplished 
niulcr  tliO  pro «r ram  and  how  it  mi<iht  be  modified  to  make  it  more 
effective:  at  the  Federal  level  it  is  our  view  the  OfRce  of  Education 
an<l  Ptpaitnumt  of  HEW  have'that  inherent  responsibility  as  part 
of  the  overall  charir^  to  them  to  jid minister  the  program. 

AVe  believe,  and  tlie  Comptroller  General  stated  it  to  Conirre^s 
on  a  nunibbr  of  occa:^ions  and  to  the  agencies,  that  the  job  of  evalua- 
f'nux  and  geftinir  fcodh&fr  on  what  is  happening  and  how  programs 
minht  bo  improved  is  ,an  inherent  part  of  the  total  management 
resuonsihility. 

So  A  on  have  some  evaluations  going  on  at  all  of  those  levels. 

Specifically  in  this  case,  there  has  not  been  T  think  the  kind  of 
inti']^-i\e  o\erall  evaluation  of  the  progi^m  by  any  quarter  that 
reeds  to  b^  doue.  Ours  was  an  attempt  to  do  this  accordin5T  to  our 
li«.rlits  and  to  T>oInt  out  areas  of  necessary  improvement.  We  don't 
tlniik  OE  or  ITEAY  hafs  done  the  job.  There  have  been  studies  made, 
but  they  are  frarrmented  on  specific  projects  and  it  is  difficult  to 
jiinrn^frjjtp  tlicui  ou  what  uccds  to  bc  done  at  the  legislative  level  or 
.ndniinistrativeTv  to  help  prosfram  improvement. 

T  bn\e  to  add,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here,'we  don^t  believe  and 
T  d'>7i>  think  that  OE  would  believe  thev  liave  the  resources  within 
tliP  Of  ice  of  Education  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  prolv 
abb  should  lu^  jjrovidcd  both  in  terms  of  evaluation  techninues  and  in 
rlviuiT  leadcrslilp  and  tec)nri<  al  a^sistance  to  Stages  and  throusfh  the 
States  to  the  communities.  That  is,  in  trying  to  make  this  program 
better. 


I  's'-r  llaro  -  .^1  I)  u'^i  i\t  N^.houal  A  dvisory  Oounul  on 
To,  .r,a..i*  '  i>  V,  ju.M  uio  Oflu-v^  of  Kilucatioa  Jto  see  which  one 
V-  *  ^  ^  viiitoi  K\']Ki\i\\ity  of  ^*\ahmtioii  and,  sccoikUy,  which  one 
should  hv  nivolvod  tiio  u\o^t  in  o.vnlnation  ?  . 

Mr.  AiiAiri*.  It  would  i^rvm  to  nic  the  OE  as  the  priucipnl  adininis- 
trativo  a^-rnrr  phoyhl  \v  th.o  ^ principal  o\ahiator  of  what  is  croinjr  on 
nndyr  iLn  i-Ps[>oP.siUUy.  I  t'iir.k— aiul  T  would  like  niv  colleagmvs  to 
cohnnfnt— I  Avonld  viv  f!ieiiu»i»'  crlhcaJ  ty^^Q  of  evaluation  in  terms 
of  what  needs  to  Ic  doiu  to  improve  the  protrrant  has  probably 
coTUf^  fxoni  the  National  AdviM»rv  Council  as  opposed  to  ^vithin  tlie 
adm>ni?tration  of  the  OE  it^»]f. 

The  Xationa!  Advisory  {  ounril"!  think  has  made  manr  more  ob- 
V  atioi)?r— and  quite  a  numhor  of  them  in  line  with  the  results  of  our 
study— in  terms  of  constructive  critique  tlian  has  come  out  of  the 
OOiv^e  of  Pxiucation,  perse. 

My  colleagues  mv/M  have  somethin,<r  to  add. 

Dr.  Myrj-TKATXE.  Both  certainly  ai*e  responsible  ar(i  the  Office  of 
FnTiration  has  the  ontroinir  monitorhio;  responsibiltv.  It  has  by  far 
tlie  larircM'  resource  to  carry  on  evaluation  of  procrrams.  It  is  not  a 
mattrr  of  eitlicr/or.  The  National  Advisory  Council  is  char<red  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  lookinir  at  duplication  and  overlappinr^  of 
prfMrvam^.  We  (hd  not  find  that  that  particular  area  had  been  "car- 
rit^d  out  as  extensivelv  as  probably  intended. 

Mr.  Qvn:.  I  Avould  likc^  to  go'fnrtlier,  because  the  State  and  Ad- 
v]?ory  Council  are  also  £ri von  responsibility  under  the  act  to  evaluate. 
You  can't  evaluate  the  National  Advisory  Council  against  any  othei* 
NVtioua!  Ad\i-ory  Council  because  there  is  only  one  and  onlv  one 
T  .S,  Ofn<'o  of  Education.  I  know  you  didn't  attempt  to  designate  it 
State  by  State,  but  do  you  have  cnpabllitv  of  looking  at  the  State 
departments  of  vocational  education  and  seeing  their  capability 
of  aoing  mana<rement  evahiatiou?  Further,  have  you  looked  at  the 
advisorv  councils  to  see  whidi  one^can  most  etFectiVelv  evaluate  pro- 
crrams hecaus'-  T  think  critical  evaluation  will  more  likely  come  from 
an  advisory  council  than  from  the  agency  itself. 

Mr.  AiTAnT.  I  miirht  Commeiit.  I  think" certainly  we  could  on  a  selrc- 
tive  liasis  do  tliat  kind  of  jol:>  AvHhin  the  kind  of  resources  we  have 
available  to  ns,  we  certainly  could  not  do  it  in  all  50  States  and  all 
oO  advisory  councils. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  OfTice  of  Education's  monitoring  re- 
sponsibility and  evaluating  responsibility,  it  is  something  tha^t.  its 
off 0^  and  regional  offices  oudit  to  give  consideration  to,  and  be-in  a 
position  to  give  consideration  to  and  give  technical  assistance  to 
both  departments  of  education  and  advisory  council  operatinir  ^vithin 
those  Statos  to  help  them  do  a  better  job  "in  carrying  out  their  own 
manageuient.  includingthe  evaluative  responsibility. ' 

IU\  QriK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chnirman  Pehkixs.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Afr.  ^fiiKns.  Tliank  you.  ^fr.  Chairman. 

When  T  asked  you  the  first  time  about  the  15-percent  set-aside  for 
postsecondary  education  you  indicated  to  me  you  felt  there  are  minor 
violations  of  this,  and  T  was  so  confused  because  of  the  1070  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  but 
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lookiiig  at  your  Appendix  3(b)  an  page  97,  I  count  16  States  during 
the  last  -t  that  have  nut  followed  the^  15-percent  set-aside  re- 
quirement. 

For  instance,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  3  out  of  the  4  years 
froni  1^>70  throuj^h  1973  fell  considerably  under  15  percent,  3  out 
of  4  \ears.  The  State  of  Illinois,  2  out  of  the  4  years  was  below  it. 
Tho'State  of  Delaware  was  3  out  of  tl^e  4  years  below  it. 

Xow.  this  is  liot  juit  an  isolated  example,  or  isolated  examples  of 
ma\be  a  State  \'er}  close  1  >ear  and  coiisiderably  over  the  next,  but 
these  are  consistently  below,  .-o  do  you  still  say  that  is  minor? 

Mr.  AiiART.  Maybe  I  used  the  word  "minor."  - 

Mr.  Mekds.  don't  recall  that  was  the  exact  word.  That  was  the 
implication  you 'made.  *  * 

Mr.  Ahart.  AVe  have  leall}  not  analyzed  these  apparent  violations  . 
^vhere  the)  ha\e  dropped  below  in  the  context  of  whether  there 
wab  in  fact  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  would  take 
more  analyses  on  our  part  of  what  they  did  in  a  particular  State  in  ' 
utilization  of  these  funds  oyer  time. 

jfn  jVIkkus.  How  is  it  hot  a  Violation  of  law  in  the  instance  of 
>raftsachusetts  v  hicli  provided  in  1970  the  sum  of  12.6  percent  and 
in  1^)72  the  sxihi  of  11.1  ^pei-cent,  how  is  that  not  a  violation  of  the 
law?  *  ,       '  \ 

Mr.  AiiART.  We  Iuwq  iiicidencc  of  the  Tydings  amendment  passed 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Ri^ht.  ;     i  .     T  . 

Mi;.  AiiAKT.  The  point  T  am  trsunir  to  make  is  wo  did^not  do  the 
kind  of  analysis  we  would  have  to  make  of  the  provi^^ijs  of  the  1968 
antendnients"  in  coiijunction  with  the  Tydings  amendm^t  to  reach 
a  firm  conclusion  on  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  violatiOjn. 

Mr.  ^Ikeds.  I  think  we  can  reach  a  firm  conclusion  now.  "We  know 
the  Tvdingb  amendment  was  not  adopted  until  1970.  In  1970  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  your  own  figures,  provided  12.6  percent,  14.6  percent 
the  next  year  and  11.1  percent  the  year  following  that. 

Those  are  clear  violations  before  the  T>^dings^  amendment.  ' 

CNIr.  AiTAfiT.  I  would  have  to  share  your  view  that  if  you  failed 
to  re;u li  l'>  percent  for  several  years  in  a  row  there  would  be  viola- 
tion, yVe  have  not,  hoAvever,  reached  a  le^ral  conclusion  on  whether 
thero  was  or  not. 

"MhKns.  Are  yon  aware  of  anything  that  OE  has  done  to  see 
that  that  bet-aside,  not  only  that  set-aside  but  the  set-aside  for  the 
disad\  antiiged  and  ^ for  handicapped  are  being  followed?  "liVhat  is 
th<*  Office  of  Education  doing  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced? 

I^Ir.  Ahart.  I  would  have  to  defer  to  my  colleagues  on  anything 
sperifu'.  Wu  understand  they  are  now  analyzing  09  a  State-by-State 
l)asls  the  compliance  with  th'ese  requirements  and  presumably  if  , 
thcA  find  violations  action  will  be  taken.  I  have  to  defer  to  my  col- 
leagues to  see  if  they  ha\-e  taken  any  specific  action  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mkkhs.  Do^-ou  have  any  information? 

Mr.  AiiAUT.  Apparently  not. 

]\rr.  Mekhs.  Probably  because  there  is  not  any. 
AAliat  indication  did  you  have,  if  any,  in  your  study  that  the 
State  ad\jsory  councils  were  having,' any  substantial  input  into  the 
1-year  and  the  5-year  plans?  ^  .  i 
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Mr.  AiiAPa.  lu  our  report  \\e  make  the  statement,  and  my  colleagues 
can  comnient  iu  inore  "detail,  that  they  were  exposed  to  tne  draft  of 
the  State  plans  which  conie  for^vard.  We  did  not  see  as  a  general 
rult^  that  the\  were  iutegiateJ  into  the  planning  process  of  putting 
that  State  plan  together.  It  is  pretty  much \  nn  i^iw  and  -STpi^olr 
operation  as  opposed  to  a  direct  input  into  putting  together  the 
plan  itself. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  think  that  very  much  ceftfirms  what  we  found  in 
field  liearings  in  Minnesota.  Wiscoufein,  Washington  State  and  other 

f»laceb.  that  State  adviborj*  councils  were  being  consulted  after  the 
act,  and  in  effect  told  to  signoff,  as  you  put  it,  rather  than  having 
any  substantial  input  into  the  initial  plans. 

Alavhe  that  i.^  why  we  have  not  had  the  change  that  we  thought 
we  would  get  from  tlie  196S  Act. 
Chairman  Pkrkins.  Mr.  Buchanan. 
;Mr.  BvcHAXAX.  No  questions. 
^    Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Simon.  * 
Mr,  Snrox.  No  questions. 
C^hairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Hall  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  No  question^ 
Chairman  Pkrkins.  Mr.  Blouin? 
Mr.  BLoriN%  No  questions. 
Chairman  Peukixs.  Mr.  Goodling. 

^fr.  GtM*i>uN(..  One  question.  I  notice  you  say  that  greater  attention 
to*s\htenjatic  coordiiiated,  comprehensive  plannijig  at  national.  State 
and  local  le\(»ls  wonld  iniproAO  tlie  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  better 
hifeuie  that  education  i.b  provided  in  a  manner  that  best  serves  com-^ 
muTiity  and  student  needs. 

In  \our  visits  through  the  seven  States,  if  you  heard  one  thing 
echoed  o\er  and  over  again  why  this  does  not  take  place,  what 
n\i>ukl  that  he?  Why  hasn't  there  been  this  systematic  comprehensive 
planning?  •  *  * 

Dr.  Myi.f.i  RAtXE.  Because  of  the  way, that  vocational  education 
a.dmiiiistered  in  different  jurisdictions,  there  is  fragmentation  of 
responsibility  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  incentive  on  the 
scene  to  oncourage  or  to  force  this  kind  of  coordinated  planning 
to<rether. 

^^r,  GooDTjxa.  Tu  relationship  to  Federal  funding  coming  into 
those  areas  to  do  this  planning  and- so  forth,  is  it  not — I  will  .stat^ 
it  diffen  ntly-  is  it  not  in  many  instances  a  case  of  timing,  not  know-  . 
ing  what  kind  of  money  they  are  goinpr  to  receive,  when,  where,  and 
so  forth?  Or  was  mv  area  entirely  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States?  '  .  . 

Dr.  Mylecratxk.  Vocational  education  has  each  year  recei^^d  a 
greater  amount  in  Federal  funds  than  the  previous  year.  It  has  grown 
significantly. 

Mr.  GooDLiNo.  But  when  did  you  receive  that  guarantee?  . 

Dr.  Mtt*ecratxk.  Well,  there  are  always  the  continuing  resolutions. 
The  report  points  out  .se\oral  wjiys  for  school  districts  to  know* that 
.  they  can  spend  at  the  same  level  tliat  they  have  spent  the  year  be- 
fore. There  is  really  not  this  doubt.  It  seems  to  perpetuate,  though,  be- 
canse  local  people  still  feel  that  way.  Actually.,  though,  there  is  not 
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the  problim  of  the  fuJuK  biMiit;  in  que>tiuu  the  next  jear  as  iar  as 
vocational  education  ha^been  concerned. 

Mr.  (lot/onxG.  Then  we  have  beeti  getting  a  poor  picture  for  in- 
stiURt'.  in  niv  area,  for  7  xeai-s  sitting  on  one  of  these  committees, 
and  for  T  \ear^  1  was  told,  ''You  are  ^'oino^  to  get  money  but  we 
don't  know  when,  don't  bpend  it  beeau.se  it  may  not  come.''  and  so 
foirh.  And  M>me  time  late  in  Sej>tember  we  \\eie  bnsy  phuming  Iqi 
feomethinfr  that  ^ve^h()^^hl  liave  planned  nmnths  before.' 

Afr.  AuART.  I  tliink  that  in  any  of  these  proi^rams  ^vhere  it  is  a 
contihiiinnr  program,  \uu  t  an  expect  .^ome  level  of  funding  and  plan- 
ning can  be  against  that.  It  is  not  to  say  the  kmd  of  problems  you 
pointed  out  is  not  a  problem.  It  is  one  we  have  seen  in  title  I  and  in 
a  lot  of  different  programs — the  moie  ad\  <incei  notice  of  the  guar- 
antee, as  you  call  it  that  a  school  di>trict  can  get,  they  are  in  a  better 
]>0'^.tlun  to  know  wliat  tliev  can  plan  again:>t  and  get  programs  on  the 
gi-onnd.     •  '  * 

Afr.  GooDLTNTr.  At  least  we  could  ttdvc  the  excuse  away  if  we  as  a 
Coi'^^ross  wouhl  ait  earlier  and  that  exeui^e  would  be  gone  as.  far  as 
lotr-al  planners  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Ahakt.  Yes.  We  as  an  office  have  been  supportive  of  the  efforts 
-i\o\\  i^oin^r  on  in  Congress  to  get  appropriations  out  in  a  more  timely 
fa!-]tion.  In  tlu^  education  progiams  and  othei*s  of  this  nature,  in 
p-nt'ndar.  we  ha\e  been  an  ad\oi'ate  of  the  forward  fundhig  concept 
A\ln'U'  till*  appropiiatioub  are  made  firni  a  year  in  advance — or  1  year 
out— ^o  the  people  at  the  local  and  State  levels  that  need  to  plan 
airaiiist  these  lia\"e  a  better  planning  fianie\\oi'k  within  which  to  deal, 
and  then  held  accountable  for  the  kiiul  of  comprehensive  planning 
that  needs  to  he  done. 

(''Iiairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Pressler?  ' 

^fr,  Prksst.fr.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I  think  I  asked  this  question  l>efore. 

^Vny  time  when  yon  make  a  studv  that  is  con.structive,  it  is  always 
good  for  the  cause.  T>ut  to  identify  one  change  in  the  present  act 
thiit  would  expand, vocational  education  opportunities  and  nmke  sure  . 
that  ])eople  are  trained  for  jobs,  what  would  that  change  be,  tbat 
one  ^^ange? 

^fr.  AuART.  I  think  I  answered  it  before  in  a  little  different  con- 
text. >rr.  Chairman.  I  think  anv  incentives  that  can  be  built  in  to 
abn^^  tosrother  the  planning  and  coalescin<jr  of  resources  at  the  local 
le^el — the  diuerent  act(»rs  involved,  as  well  as  facilities  available, 
ii'  as  well  a.s  j»ri\ate  sector,  ^o  ntake  the  wicler  range  of  options 
nvailable  at  les.^er  e(»t  to  a  lariJ^er  number  of  students — any  incentives 
that  (';in  be  built  into  the  act  along  those  lines,  are  probably  the 
mo-jf  iniportant. 

Clialrman  P^.^kixs.  Anv  other  questions  before  we  go  to  the  panel? 
AFr.Ouie?  '  '  -    .  ^ 

^Fk  Ot  r>:.  A  number  of  tlie  other  ni»ople  asked  a  question  about  the 
^cmnlijisis  >ou  made  tm  using  Federal  funds  for  chancre  and  using  the 
uor\]  *Vatalvtic  clmni/e''  in  there.  Xow  the  law  specifies  the  purpose 
that  the  fiintls  would  be  used  for  wouJd  be  to  maintain,  extend,  and 
inU)it)ve.  Did  you  irive  anv  balance  to  how  much  of  the  funds  oucfht 
to  be  n<v{\  to  maintain  and  how  much  to  extend  and  what  percenta.^xe 
.to  improve? 


I  <ratlier  from  the  import  }oli  cloii't  meLtion  the  word  "maintain^' 
mil  I  don't  know  if  }ou  are  putting  the  einpLabis  on  the  catalytic 
iiatiue  of  it.  .meaning  theix^  was  not  enough  before  and  vou  are  just 
stieU'hing  tlmt. because  }ou  didn't  st\y  very  much  or  what? 

Mr.  AiiAUT.  No,  I  don't  think  wt  ignored  it  I  think  there  is  a 
<tuc^tioh  of  degree  and  might  hu\e  some  difievences  here  ^yit]l  the 
State  directoi*s  and  with  HEW.  From  its  inception,  I  think  the 
I'cdnal  program  lias  been  designed  to  be  a  change  agent,  to  make 
tilings  happen  in  the  local  conmiunity,  at  the  State  level,  and  to 
gi'i  niore  attention  to  Aocational  education.  Certainly  since  1963  andT 
Wr»s,  we  ha^e  seen  a  lot  of  change  in  terms  of  program  growth  nnd 
in  teims  of  tlie  option>  available.  What  we  are  concerned  with  here 
piihi^ipally  is  that  the  wa}'  the  program  is  administered  there  is 
no  specific  attention  being  giAon  to  that  paiticular  aspect  from  the 
Federal  level  in  trying  to  channel  those  funds  into  things  that  are 
the  cutting  edge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  program,  as  opposed  to  the 
temptation  to  use  it  to  maintain  the  oi\goiug  programs.  Xow  both  of 
tlicM-  are  important.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  degree  and  emphasis 
^\e  are  tr}  ing  to  target  on.  One  example  is  even  where  we  have  nad  a 
spet  llic  category  set  out  with  minimums  of  15  percent  for  the  diS' 
ml\  antaged  and  10  pjercent  for  the  handicapped,^  it  is  difficult  to 
get  tliat  mone^  spent  even  out  of  the  Federal  portion,  and  it  is  dif- 

ult  to  get  State  and  local  funds  to  follow  that  Federal  dollar  into 
that  target  po[)ulation.  So  it  is  a  t|uestion  of  emphasis,  not  a  question 
of  absolutes  that  we  are  dealing  with  here.     *  » 

A^r.  -Qi  IK.  T  really  luno  been  impressed  with  the  kind  of  changes 
IJia\e  hcen  in  vocational  education  because,  you  know,  I  started 
Moiking  on'this  act  with  the  amendments  of  1063  when  I  was  kind 
of  u]*set  with  the  unA  illingness  of  t^ie  vocational  educators  to  change. 
T  .-aw  a  greater  willincrness  to  change  in  1968.  Visiting  programs 
aiid  hccing  huw  ])ostsecondary  education  has  expanded  and  the 
wiKMt  cr,:^'^*^t>t  of  secondarv  education,  I  felt  for  a  while  the  vocational 
etln  atiou  educators  ulvhft  want  to  prpvide  jobs  at  the  secondaiy 
h'\cl.  but  only  provide  it  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Xow  there  is 
a  ^S^ft  in  their  attitude.  Is  it  possible  that  what  appears  to  be 
DKUTitaining  programs  has  brought  about  a  change  m  the  school 
disfrict?  _ 

Were  you-able  to  make  that  determination  ? 

Mr.  AiTAUT.  We  would  not  argue  against  the  fact  ther^  has  been 
cluMige  in  terms  of  pro<jrram  growth,  new  typos  of  delivery  systems 
and  so  on  out  there.  T  think  the  poiTjt  we  are  trying  to  make  as  a  result 
of  onr  stiuh.  is  a  continuing  emphasis  of  this,  the  Federal  direction 
on  Hew  initiatives,  to  inake  sure  the  Federal  dollar  continues  to  be 
tlie  i  ntting  edge  in  the  ])rogram  to  do  mo^e  innovative  things  and  pusTi 
the  proirram  further.  We  see  that  in  tlie  legislative  history  of  the 
net.  this  is  what  the  Congress  was  trying  todo. 

>fr.  Ot'Tk.  Let  me  then  go  to  some  other  |)oints  you  made  in  the 
report.  For  instance,  we  have  felt  for  a  lonjr  time  that  guidance  and 
e<»un>elin*/  is  woefully  inadequate  for  vocational  education.  Were  you 
abli'  to  find  some  jrood  proirrams  so  that  we  could  sec  those,  I  mean 
that  you  could  ^i\6  ns  information  about  outsiJe  of  your  report  so 
we  can  take  a  look  at  some  of  them  ? 
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ill*.  AiLVKT.  Are  \ou  forujiiii*:  only  on  guidance  and  counseling? 

Mr.  Quiii.  That  i>  one.  Tlien  \ou  ^ro  to  others,  to  a  school  which 
had  excellent  followtlirongh  and  otherb  that  didn't.  "We  could  make 
a  jud«:meut  on  wliat  inii^act  it  lias  on  the  students  so  it  is  more 
than  guidance  and  counseling. 

Mr.  An  ART.  I  notice  we  had  oases  of  exemplary  situations  in  the 
cases  of  placement  and  followup,  but  I  don't  know  if  we  had  it  on 
guidance  and  counseling. 

Dr.  Mylfxr^vine.  No. 

Mr.  A^IAIr^.  T  don't  think  wo  had  any  as  a  result  of  this  study,  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  some  out  there  somewhere. 

*.Mr.  Qlik.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  those  are  the  things  that  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  u.^.  One  other  question. 'Did  you  look  at  the 
t}po  of  assistance  that  the  State  depaitnieiit.^of  education  were  giving 
w*here  most  of  the  costs  of  the  State  department  of  vocational  educa- 
tion was  funded  by  Federal  funds  as  compared  to  a  State  where  a 
smaller  percent  was.  I  notice  you  picked  up  on  what  we  saw  in  the 
State  of  Washington  when  the  committee  was  out  there  for  a  visit.  I 
see  y 01]  ha\e  the  chart  in  your  report,  but  did  you  make  that  kind  of 
/evaluation  at  all? 

'  ifr.  Ahakt.  We  didn't  focus  on  that  directly,  Mr.  Quie.  We  might 
have  some  impressions  on  it.  I  am  not  sure. 

Dr.  Myt.kcraixe.  THat  really  was  not  an  aspect  ofour  revnew,  to 
see  what  difference  it  might  make  depending  on  the  type  of  money. 

Mr.  QuTB.  I  mentioned  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  feel  very 
stron<rly  that  for  a  State  department  of  education  to  be  totally 
funded  by  Federal  funds  is  not  ri*rht  or  healthy.  I  also  notice,  iti 
many  States.  State  la^\^pre^ent  hiring  of  the  quality  of  people  Vou 
need,  and  going  aroun^hose  State  laws  with  Federal' funds,  they  can 
pay  sufficient  funds  then  to  get  better  officials. 

Could  T  have  a  reaction  to  that,  if  you  have  anything  on  that 
part  of  the  question? 

Dr.  Mytxckaixe.  T  think  you  yourself  made  an  observation  that 
perhap.s  .when  there  is  Stati^  commitment  to  the  program  as  e^'idenced 
by  an  allocation  of  State  funds  for  administration  that  that  perhaps 
is  a  stronger  program  than  one  totally  federally  supported. 

^fr.  QriK.  Yes.  T  would  like  some  information  to  see*  whether  that 
is  a  bias  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Attart.  T  might  add  pome  of  the  State  directors  and  I  think 
national  n»hisorv  council  representatives  told  us  they  felt  the  avail- 
lability  of  Federal  funds  did  put  the  States  in  a  position  to  bring 
in  better  leadersliip  at  the  State  level.  We  did  not  follow  throuirh 
on  it.  in_  the  coiift^xt  of  your  pre\  ions  question,  as  to  whether  the 
leudeiship.  whether  using  practically  100  percent  Federal  funds  at 
the  State  le\  el  is  better,  worse,  or  indifferent  to  the  ones  more  heavily 
funded  by  State  money. 

>rr.  QriE.  T  r^rall  the  California  Advisory  Council  seemed  to  think 
there  is  too  high  ti  percent  of  Federal  funds  in  their  department. 

Chf)irmnn  PriuciNS.  IVfr.  Meeds?  - 

^fr.  ]\rrf;p'^.  Thank  yon.  ]\fr.  Cliaifman.  T  have  one  final  question. 
As  yon  know,  this  isuboommittee  and  the  fuTl  committee  will  bo 
charged  with  j-ewritinir  the  VocAtional  Education  Act.  I  w^ould  ap- 
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pwiate  your  \iew  as  to  whether  the  problems  which  you  cite  in 
your  report  are  primarily  the  shortcomings  of  the  law  itself  or  the 
administration  oi  that  law.  In  other  worcK^need  we  make  wholesale 
clianges  in  the  law  to  respond  to  the  changes  which  you  point  out 
oi  \i>  itsimph  a  question  of  better  administration,  better  ovei-sight  by 
thib  committee,  better  o\  ersight  and  more  requirement  by  the  Office 
of  Education  that  the  law  be  followed? 

ilr.  Ah^\rt.  I  think,  given  the  legislative  intent  as  indicated  by 
the  law  we  really  see  not  verj^  much  that  needs  to  be  changed  in  the 
o\erall  legislative  framework.  The  problem  is  more  the  one  that  you 
alluded  .to,  of  making  sure  the  law  is  administered  according  to  in- 
tent aiid  we  do  the  best  job  we  can  with  resources  available*  to  carry 
out  objectives  of  that  law.  We  have  set  out  in  the  report  a  number 
of  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  where  we  think 
that  bome  change  in  the  legislation  might  be  helpful  in  furthering 
the  legislative  objectives  of  the  law  as  opposed  to  changing  those 
legislative  objectives. 

^fr.  Qcns.  Thank  you  very  nauch. 

Chairman  Pi:Jiki>s.  Any  further  questions  of  any  member  at  this 
point  ? 

Jfr.  Ford.  ilr.  Chairman,  yes.  In  your  statement  back  on  page  16 
you  .^ay  "many  students  are  enrolled  in  traditional  courses  not  always 
able  to  obtain  employment  in  fields  for  which  trained." 

That  comes  after  your  discussion,  also  in  the  report,  of  the  failure 
in  f)lanning  to  match  vocational  tVainins:  objectives  with  e:sisting 
eniplo^nient  needs  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  jobs  area 
that  rcasonabh  could  be  considered  accessible  to  these  people.  In  fact, 
back  on  page  13  "construction  of  new  school  fnJlities  has  been 
favored,  and  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  'construction  has  not 
neco-sarilv  been  contingent  upon  need  factors/' 

^^^^en  T  go  back  to  ^our  report, -ji  ou  poin.  out  that  about  16  percent 
of  the  funds  in  part  "R  have  been  going  for  construction.  You  add 
that  to  the  16  i>ercent  that  is  coing  for  administration,  so  32  percent 
of  the  top  is  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  education. 

T  poiiTt  out  further  that  the  percent, ige  used  for  construction  goes 
as  high  as  44  withcfut  identifying  the  State  specifically  here.  ^In 
^fr.  IMeeds  uas  one  of  the  Strongest  n  oI^t-^  heretofore  developmg 
a  eater  sen.^e  of  urgency  toward  vocational  training  planners  to 
re<oirnI/e  that  they  were  someiimes  training  people  for  jobs  that 
iH)  lon^jrcr  existed  or  civinij!:  them  job  skills  that  had  very  limited 
X*<*^*^itlal  in  a  sophisticated  inVlustrial  society.  We  thought  that  the 
eliaiii^es  made  in  the  1072  act  were  going  to  result  in  a  good  deal* 
nujie  yhange.  From  your  report,  I  take  it  that  you  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  1072  act  has  had  no  sifijnificant  impact  on  this  at  all? 

^fr.  Attakt.  Well,  I  think  certainly  it^has  had  some  impact  J  don't 
thii'k  OUT  intent  was  to  sa>  it  has  had  no  impact.  We  see  opportuni- 
ties for  it  to  Ik*  nvuch  Improved  uith  a  better  svstem  of  needs  assess- 
nwut  and  relatinij  to  \ocatlonal  educational  oflPerihgs  and  enrollment 
to  ioh  opportunities  that  are  seen  coming  down  the  pike.  That  is 
not  to  ^}iv  there  has  hoVn  no  progress  whatsoever  since  the  legislative 
iniiijithes  in  the  1068  act  and  so  on,  hut  we  do  Fsee  some  significant 
oppo)  tunities  for  Impro\ement  in  that  area  and  opportunities  to 
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make  the  Federal  dollars jiud  State  dollars  as  well  more  effective  m 
meeting  omplounent  and  traijiiiig  needs  of  the  population  groups 
served. 

Mr.  FoKD.  In  your  report  when  you  drew  the  conclusion  that  con- 
struction facilitie.s  ha^c  Ihvu  fn\oied.  did  vou  mike  anv  enumeration 
of  the  kind  of  construction  favilities^  or  kind  of  facilities  that  schools 
f\vo  constructing? 

How  are  they  different  from  what  they  did  5  or  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  AiiART.  Our  comment  on  favoring  construction  in  our  report 
.'and  our  reconnnenda^n  in  that  area  are  related  really  not  to  the 
fact  thei-e  is  no  need^r  construction  because  obviously  as  the  pro- 
gram has  grown  and  we  mo\ed  into  new  concepts,  snch  area  voca- 
^  ,tionnl  training  centers  Jind  so  on,  tliere  has  been  a  need  for  con- 
struction. But  the  thrust  of  our  suggestion  was  in  terms  of  V1et  s 
not  use  money  for  construction  until  we  have  made  sure  we  are  mak- 
ing full  utilization  or  appropriate  use  with  the  training  facilities, 
public  and  private,  whicli  alreadv  exist  in  the  area  to  bo  served/' 

So  that  we  n^e  the  construction  dollar  wliei^e  it  is  reallv  needed  as 
opposed^  to  duplicating  facilities  that  might  already  be  available. 

Mr,  Ford:  I  get  impressions  from  pages  Gl  and  62  that  Avhat  vou 
are  saying  about  coustl'uction  is^they  are  constructing  traditional 
vocational  training  facilities  as  a  part  of  or  attached  to  traditional 
sdiool  settings,  metal  shops,  wood.shops.  home  economics  departments 
with  sinks  and  sto\-es  and  what  have  you.  Is  that  what  they  are 
still  doing?^ 

•  Mr.  Ainirr.  That  is  a  comment  which  is  recorded  here  from  the 
HFW  construction  and  facilities  people,  that  they  feel  there  is  not 
the  flexibility  built  in  in  all  cases  in  the  ne^^  facilities  to  meet  chang- 
ing requirement  over  time  for  different  and  additional  training  needs. 
Xow  this  iR  the  quote  from  them  and  T  think  it  is  one  that  wo  would 
share  and  T  don't  know,  and  I  would  have  Dr.  irylecraine  comment, 
if  she  will.*  on  any  specific  instance  Me  know  of*  where  this  was  a 
problem. 

Chairman  PFjnviys.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired  and  I 
will  ask  nil  of  the  General  Accounting:  Oflice  witnesses  to  stand  by. 
Afr.  Mnnns.  Jfr  riiainnan,  could  I  ask  a  quick  question  ? 
Ohainnan  Pkrktxs.  Yes 

Mr  Mr:r.ns.  Possiblv  you  might  answer  it  by  mail.  There  are  seven 
States  in  which  the  State  board  for  education  is  not  the  State  boarcl 
for  vocational  education,  in  other  words,  seven  States  htivint?  separate 
airen.  ic^.  Colorado.  Luliana.  Illinois.  Oklahoma.  South  Da|^ota.  Wash- 
inirton  and  "Wisconsin.  Do  \  ou  have  a  breakdown  as  to  whether  the 
n^^niinistrative  costs  in  those  States  is  comparable,  lower,  or  higher 
asMu  nvoraj/e  than  the  remaining  states? 

Afr.  AifART.  AA>  don't  have  any  in  formation  on  that  here. 

Mr.  M>:ki)S.  Could  you  make  it  available  to  us? 

Mr,  AiTAnT.  We  will  see  what  is  availaHlc  and  if  there  is  some- 
thinir  we  will  get  it  back  to  you  in  a  while.  « 

yh\  ArKKDS.  Thank  you. 

["Information  requested  follows:!  • 

Tlio  sprond  chart  on  n.ntro  12  of  our  report  ^hown  flio  pororntnffo  of  VK\ 
part  B  funds  expanded  for  anclllnry  .so!\iros.  intUiaUif;  aaniinistrnth  o  services, 
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in  fiscal  yvnv  1073  aimuluik'  tt)  OE  data.  The  exiieudituro  of  the  .10  states  and 
the  DLstiict  of  Columl»ia  are  summarized  in  ujx  oategories  ranging  froru  "5 
percent  or  le^s'  to  '  liO  xieneut  or  mure"*.  Tliive  uf  tlie  stiitt's  luuini?  separate 
boards  of  vueatioual  eUucatuai—CeUiracIo,  Wiht'tm«iin,  and  Wasliiugton  f^tati^ 
\\ei'e  in  the  hij^li^st  liUe^iory  ''JO  j»ea*eut  or  iiit»re" :  two  of  the  seven  states — 
Indiana  and  South  Pukota— wfie  in  the  secf>nd  hischest  cate^^or.v  "21  percent 
to  ^.j  iH»rceiit":  the  HistriVt  of  Coluinhia  ftdl  witliin  the  *'10  percent  to  20 
percent"  category;  Oklahoma  fell  ^^itliin  the  "11  percent  to  15  percent"  cate- 
goi-,\  ;  and  lUinuih  was  iii  the  lowest  category  "5  percent  or  less'*. 

VEA  PART  B  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  ANCILLARY  SERVICES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


(A) 

'  (B) 

'  state 

Total  Federal 
expenditures 
ufi'ier  part  B. 
fiscal  year  1973 

TotaJ  Federal 
expenditures 
tor  ancillary 
services  under 
part  B,  fiscal 

year  1973   Percentage  (B-A> 

Colorado  '   $4,  464,201  51,148,007 

District  of  Columbja   1 ,  382, 056  250, 263 

lllmois  '    16,954,129  839,700 

Indidrta   ...   9,114,642  1,954,248 

Oklahoma    .     TfS*.   5,298,750  655,746 

South  Dakota   1, 264, 636  261. 393. 

Wisconsin   8,206.401  2,3^431 

Washington  j   5,  979, 998  2, 247,  469 


25  71 
18, 10 
5.30 
21  44 

12.37 
20  67 
28  39 
37. 58, 


V€A  PART  B  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  AriClUARY  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  OVERVIEW  OF  ALL  CTATES 


Percent  of  funds 


Number  of 

States   Amount  of  funds  (millions) 


Number  ot 
States 


26  or  mof«. 
21  to  25 
16  to  20.  _ 
11  to  15  , . 
6  to  10..,.' 
5  or  less.,- 


6  S3  or  more.. 
9  $1  to $2.9... 

11  $0  5  to  $0  9.. 

12  $02  to  $0  4,. 

7  $0 1  or  less.. 
6 


5 
12 
13 
14 
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Mr.  (}mi>di.ixg.  Could  I  ubk  a  question  as  a  followup  to  Congress- 
man Ford's  quest  iouiiifr? 

I  doiTt  know  if  vuu  ^.'^ot  into  tlic  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  of 
IVuns}hauiu,  but  the  word  "Federal"  is  a  scary  thing  and  at  best, 
aie  Mi^'iA'L'tb  dovMi  htro  iu  AVashintrton.  Did  you  find  that  because 
of  tlieir  fear  that  once  tlu'^  iuiio\atcd  sonietliiut^^  with  Federal  funds 
the>  \\o\[\d  W  aslvod  tliei/to  take  it  over  with  State  or  local  funds. 
Not  kuowiu^^  where  the  niuuey  \\i\s  coining  from  to  take  eai*e  of  their 
prebiulfjct'  tlu'v  fcaied  this,"  ajid  tliey  stayed  away  from  actually 
deM'Iopin^j:  uvw  pro*^lalur^  and  becoming  innovati\e  as  far  as  voca- 
tional cduojji-ion  isconoerned? 

^rYi,iAUvi>K.  This  N\as  true  particularly  in  rural  areas  that  we 
looked  at.  While  nnc  \\w  nut  iu  the  £:eo<zniphic  area  3 on  described 
ill  Penn.s\]\ania,  m\s,  especially  where  tlio  school  budget  is  low,  an 
added  b'lrdeii  would  substantially  increase  their  problem. 

Chair»nan  Pkukins.  If  rheic  are  im  further  questions,  we  will  let 
the  witnesses  from  the  GAO  stand  aside  and  remain,  please,  until 
after  we  hear  the  other  witnesses  from  the  States  involved. 

Now  \\e  have  witnesses  frorfi  the  States  that  have  been  audited 
by  tlie  GAO.  First  is  California,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Barrett,  State  divec- 
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toi  of  N  ocational  education,  and  from  Keutuckj ,  Dr.  Lyman  Ginger, 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Carl 
Lamar,  and  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Eobert  Van  Tries,  State  director  of 
vocation  education,  and  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Br}!  E.  Shoemaker,  Stat^ 
director  of  vocational  education,  and  from  Texas,  Mr.  John  R. 
Gueniple.  assistant  deputy  becretarj'  for  administrative  services,  and 
from  Washington,  Mi.^Aithur  Binnie,  State  director  of  vocational 
education. 

Without  objection  from  the  committee,  we  will  start  with  the  State 
•of  California,  and  all  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  with- 
out objection  and  we  will  let  you  summarize  your  statement. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  read  part  of  it.  go  ahead,  hut  take  10  or  15 
minutes  apiece,  at  the  maximum  15,  before  we  interrogate  any  of 
the  State  directors.  I  think  that  will  be  helpful  to  us,  if  there  is  no 
objection. 

STATEMENT  OP  SAMUIIL  L.  BAERETT,   STATE  I)IRE^»»-eiU.s.^ 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  CALIFORNIA 

^fr.  Barrett.  I  am  Sam  Banctt,  State  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  vocation  education  in  California. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity^  to  share  our  concerns  with  you  as 
the>  relate  to  the  general  accounting  audit  in  California  as  in  tlie 
other  six  States.  Before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  have  my  printed 
statement  placed  in  the  record.  I  would  indicate  there  was  an  error 
in  it  that  I  think  has  been  cori-ected. 

Basically,  we  in  California,  are  extremely  disappointed  with  the 
general  accounting  office  report.  We  think  "the  data  in  the  report 
could  have  been  used  to  make  a  positive  report.  The  facts  are  there 
to  interpret  in  many  ways.  We  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  at  a 
time,  when  the  need  for  vocational  education  and  technical  training 
was  uc\  er  greater,  that  this  report  will  cloud  the  value  of  vocational 
education  as  well  as  the  impact  of  the  Fedqral  dollars  on  vocational 
edut  atiou  in  the  various  States.  We  are  concerned,  too,  that  some  of 
the  recommendations  if  accepted,  could  further  limit  the  expansion 
of  vocational  education  in  our  State. 

Before  continuing  I  would  like  to  Indicate  that  we  in  Cajifornia 
thiJik  the  1063  act  and  the  1068  amendments  are  sound  legislation. 
We  think  the  irrowth  of  vocational  education  in  California:  relate 
sti  ouirlv  tu  that  legii^laf  ion.  We  like  the  flexibility  that  that  legislation  ^ 
pi  oxides  and  I  will  sav^a  few  more  words  later  about  flexibility  at 
tho  S^-ate  and  local  levels. 

Tt  is  my  firm  belief  that  any  proposed  amendments  should  be  to 
pr()\Ide  .greater  flexibility  *in  .order  that  the  Aarieus  States  can 
address  their  needs  that"  tend  to  be  imique,  Stat e-bv-St ate  and  com- 
i  munltN.  We^  think  it  would  be  an  error  to  overlimit  the  availabiltiy 
and  the^nfposes  for  which  the  funds  can  be  used;  I  would  like  to 
tlMff  nto!^rsf  of  all.  that  the  GAO  spent  approximately  3  weeks  in 
California,  about  half  of  that  time  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, the  State  ad\  isory  coiuisel  and  regional  IT.S.  Office-of  Education, 
s])rnt  of  7  davs  in  one  community,  primarily  assessin/z  vocational 
educatinn,  Tt  \\ill  J)e  Ttiy  contention  in  a  State  tljjjsize  and  complexity 
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of  California,  to  tr\  to  (;\ vn  ^et  the  puke  of  o\ir  pi^ograia  in  a  lew 
that  was  that  brief  and  no  more  extensive,  is  qujSstionable, 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  bit  about  the  growth  of  the  vocational 
education  in  California  in  1962  and  1963.  In  those  years  the  Federal 
f  undj>  amounted  to  approximately  $3.8  million  and  we^liad  some  where 
o\ui  400,000  studeufs  were  imohed.  Generalh  bpeakiug,  \ocational 
education  was  a  traditional  kind  of  prograi^  serving  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  homeuiaking,  a  few  programs  in  industrial  education, 
^ely.few  progranib  in  the  bubinebs  oflice  occupations,  almost  no  sup- 
portive ancillaiy  fcei  \  ices  in  areas  of  counseling  and  guidance,  assist- 
ance with  placement,  and  no  reheard i  raonev  for  new  and  innovative 
approaches  to  \ocational  educational,  very  little  money  for  pi'eservice 
and  inseivict  teachtr  educations  and  no  funds  for  student  assisfance. 
Scholarsliips  for  advanced  trahiing,  basically  vocational  education, 
wab  a  program  that  operated  on  the  back  of  a  campus  somewhere, 
tended  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  maii^reani  educational  program.  It 
was  something  that  was  good  for  someone  else's  children. 
_  In  1973-74.  in  Califoi-nia,  the  Federal  grant  amoimts  to  $42  mil- 
lion. About  1,5  million  youth  and  adults  are  involved  in  different 
programs  of  vocational  education. 

In  our  State,  we  have  a  strong  program  both  at  postsecondary 
and  secondary  levcl^^,  Ours  is  one  of  tne  States  I  feel  which  has 
woiked  out  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  secondary  and 
po.stbecoudar\  insf^itions  to  the  benefit  of  both  institutions.  I  am 
sure  thf?  community  colleges,  if  thoy  were  here,  would  share  that 
thougliL  ^  -  '         "  '  *  • 

The  pi'ogi'ani  in  Califoi'nla.  \\hilo  still  focusing  on  the  impoi  taiKe 
of  labor-maiket  needs,  i^  broadening  to  h}  concerned  also  Avith  liu- 
man  needs.  We  ai(  more  concerned  now  al.^o  with  planning  for  life- 
long careei-s.  the  initial  job  entrv^  especially  at  a  time  when  in  our 
State,  unemployment  is  almost  {).t>  percent.  If  vocational  education 
is  e\aluatod  this  }ear  on  placements,  we  are  not  goinnf  to  look  ver;^^ 
good.  I  think  the  committee  must  coubider  the  ups  and  dowiis  of  tlie 
econom}^  as  \\c  do  (  on.sldei'  placement  as  the  sole  ui^'J^MU'c  of  >uccess 
in  vocatujml  eduration; 

.  AVc ^^ould  like  to  tiy  to  get  our  studout.s  into  the  pObt .secondary 
level  if  the  opportunity  ib  there  so  that  thev  can  prepare  for  hiirhiM- 
le\cl  skills.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  11)08  talked 
about  pro\iding  vocational  educational  opportunities  for  all  indi- 
\  iduals  in  all  communities.  AVe  tried  to  do  this  in  California  nud  we 
arc  one  of  the  States,  I  guess,  that  have  been  criticized  for  that,  in- 
stead of  targeting  the  money  in  a  few  high-need  areas. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have,  rather  than  try  to  react  to  all  of  the 
nu'onmiendations  in  the  report,  I  w^iuld  like  to  zero  in  on  throe  of 
t'lieir  reconinicndations  to  Congress  that  has  to  do  wnth  the  use  of 
fund.■^.  The  first  of  those  "setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
fuijds  that  can  be  used  at  the  State  level  for  administration." 

T  w^ould  agree  that  providing  maximum  fimds  foi*  the  local  levels  ^ 
to  pro\lde  training  pi  ogi  anis  for  students  certainly  is  the.  objective " 
that  all  of  us  should  have.  I  think  also  we  must' consider  the  need 
for  strong  State  leadership  that  has  l)een  developed  in  most  States. 
,"\Ve  thiidc  that  much  of  the  success  of  vocational  education  in  Call- 
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foinia  is  our  services  provided  by  our  strong  State  level.  We  think 
that  tlie  State  mone^  tiiat  are  going  to  support  the  programs  at  the 
local  level  are  jusi  as  important  as  Uie  Federal  money  insofar  as  pro- 
viding  pi-ogramsJIn  a  State  that,  I  ain  proud  to  say,  is  increasing 
even  ni  a  period  (of  inflation,  \ve  anticipate  this  year  the  State  and 
local  dollai-s  will  overmatch  approximately  9  to  1.  We  tliink  in  tluit 
tjpe  of  situation  it  becomes  bomewhat  relative  the  amount,  of  funds 
maintained  at  the  State  level. 

It>seems  a  presumption  of  the  GAO  that  all  money  retained  at 
the  State  level  are  for  indirect  and  administrative  services.  Basically, 
the  report,  as  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  that  measures  State  ad- 
nanisti  ation,  actuallv  involves  both  State  and  local  ancillary  services. 
Actually,  the  term  administration''  was  not  defined  in  their  study, 
bO  u  e  would  be  unable  to  e\  en  determine  the  percent  that  was  targeted 
Jor  California. 

In  a  State  the  size  of  California,  we  think  statewide  coordination 
of  curriculum  planning,  research,  evaluation,  and  followup,  and 
btattiwide  activities  that  can  best  be  provided  on  a  total  coordinated 
and  btatewide  basis*  "We  think  they  are  more  effective  that  way  and 
more  practical. 

The  State  of  California  does  not  operate  programs  of  vocational 
education,  nor  do  we  administer  vocational  technical  schools.  We 
pro\  ide  supportive  services,  however^  to  more  than  1,000  high  schools, 
lOU  community  colleges:  now  62  regional  occupational  centers  and 
pro<i:ranis,  and  a  large  number  of  adult  schools,  all  of  which  are  ad- 
ministei-ed  by  local  school  boards,  boards  thflt  like  to  think  they 
hiow  more  about  their  needs  and  how  to  administer  educational  dol- 
lai's  than  does  the  State  or  Federal  levels. 

California  is  known  for  local  autonomy  and  strength  at  the  local 
level.  That  is  increasing  the  point  where  the  parents  how  meet  in 
open  meetings  with  our  State  board  of  education  for  open  dialog, 
so  that  to  mandate  very  strictly  from  the  State  level  is  a  very  un- 
popular activity  in  California. 

A  second  recommendation  made  by  GAO  as  to  use  of  funds,  "to 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  used  to  maintain  programs.'' 

Here,  again,  we  concur  that  Federal  dollars  where  possible  ought 
to  be  used  for  seed  money.  Seed  money  is  a  jrood  concept  xmtil  it  runs 
out.  We  have  many  districts  m  California  if  you  indicate  that  fund- 
ing will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  2  or  3  years,  that  just  can't 
afford  to  participate.  This  Is  especially  true  witfi  the  poorer  districts, 
those  that  have  the  money  to  match  those  districts,  that  have  the 
nionov  to  maintain  new  starts  can  continue  and  can  participate  at 
a  Inj/her  level  than  those  that  cannot  provide  the  matching  money. 

We  think  that  sound  educational  planning  require^,  first  of  all 
that  \ox\  adhere  to  a  budget  to  maintain  what  you  have.  In  the  past 
u»arh  wiien  many  programs,  many  hijrh-cost  programs,  such  as  voca- 
tional education,  were  bein^  discontinued  because  of  lack  o£  main- 
tenaiioe  funds,  vocational  education  funds  kept  many  of  our  curricu- 
lums  operating  where  in  my  opinion  they  would  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

T  think  the  individual  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  deter- 
^niine  their  own  needs  for  funds  and  should  determine  the  amount  of 
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f  uhvls  that  could  be  used  for  maiiitaiuing  ongoing  programs  as  ^vell 
.  Ub  for  new  btaits.  I  tliink,  ub  eveij  State  develops  its  total  system, 
deliveiT  t>\.>reni  of  vocational  ediuatiun,  tlu  need  will  be  diiierent 
at  diffeVen't  points  in  that  de\elopnient  for  maintenance  and  funds 
and  for  new  starts. 

The  third  and  last  item  that  has  to  do  with  tJie  use  of  funding  "Es-  * 
tablibhiug  as  a  legislative  policy  that  Federal  fimds  will  not  be  used 
fur  constiuction  except  in  selected  instances/'  We  certainly  agree  the 
need  for  new  facilities  ou^ht  to  be  based  on  a  sound  "needs"  analysis, 
and  a  complete  review  of  alternatives. 

We  think  also  the  State^  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  Avhen 
needed,  to  determine  the  anionnt  of  fnnds  used  for  constructiQn. 
California  ut>es  almost  no  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  funds 
for  construction  since  the  major  part  .of  our  programs^  are  in  tlje 
coihprehens>i\e  high  schoolb  and  comnuinitA  tollegei>.  While  it  would 
not  liurt  us,  we  feel  in  some  States  it  would  be  a  hardship  so  that 
construction  ought  to  be  a  determination  at  the  local  level. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  and  since  my  piper  does  address  most  of 
the  specific  items  recommended  by  the  GAO,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  saung,  in  my  opinion,  a^ain  the  interest  of  any  amendment 
to  what  is  already  sound  legislation  ought  to  be  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  for  the'States.  If  there  are  specij^l  objecti^es  thatlhe  Con- 
gi-ess  wishes  to  accomplish,  I  thhik  then  those  must  \^  beefed  up 
w'th  the  regulations  in  order  that  they  can  be  accomplished.  Other-  ^ 
vise.  I  think  tlie  loeal  le\els  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  their  educational  needs. 
Airain.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  shai  e  some  of  our  thoughts. 
[Mr.  Barrett's  prepared  statement  follows : J 

Prepared  SxATEiiENX  of  Samuel  U  Barrett*  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Educatiox,  California 

Gentlemen .  I  am  Samuel  L.  Barrett,  Director  Of-  Vocatianal-JEducatkin  for — 
the  State  of  Cnlifornia.  Thank  yon  fgr  the  opportunity  to  present  our  State 
Department  of  Education's  news  on  the  General  Aecowntlnp:  Offite's  fiiicUufJs 
and  recommeiidationsi  reported      a  result  of  their  audit  of  Federally  supported 
vocational  educatltfn  progrrams. 

In  summary,  we  feel  the  report  prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  extremely  disappointing  and  pn^iiles  an  overly' negative  vie\v  of  the  impact  ^ 
of  Federal  fundy  on  Vocational  education  in  America.  At  a  time  when  the  need  * 
for  occasional  training  programs  ha^  never  been  greater,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  vnlue  of  vocational 'educationtfs  clouded  by  this  Report  ,^jnd,  to  a  degree, 
endangered  by  some  of  its  recommendations.  i 

Before  continuinc.  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  in  our  opinion  the  Vocational 
Educntion  Act  of  1063  and  the  Amendments  of  1968  hfive  proven  to  be  soynd 
legislation  which  has  stimulated  the  expansion  of  vpcational  education  across 
the  nation.  - 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  purpose  of  any  amendments  to  this  Act  should 
be  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  order  thnt  the  various  ^ta^s  can  design 
programs  that  address  the  uniqtie  needs  in  those  States.  / 

The  General  Accounting  Office  team,  consisting  of  three  Inc^tviduals,  spent 
approximately  three  'weeks  during  November  1973  In  California.  About  three 
(lays  were  spent  in  the  San  Francisco  Regional  T.S.  Office  of  Education,  five 
days  in  the  offices  of  tlie  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  remainder 
of  their  visit/primarily  in  'one'  metropolitan  community.  In  out  opinion,  any 
data  in  a  report  based  on  such  a  short  visit  and  a  review  of  such  limited  ecope 
in  a  state  of  California's  sije  and  complexity  must  be  treated  as  very  limited 
information.  The  limited  'nature  of  the  data  therefore  forms  an  insufficient 
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base  for  the  significant  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  Or,  put  another  way,  weak  data  can  only  lead  to  weak  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

A.  COMMENTS  ON  TIIF  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTA.N'CE  FOR  CALIFORNIA'S  PROGRAilS 

In  California,  Fedcial  vocational  education  fundb-  have  plaved  a  major 
catalytic  role  and  have  been  key  to  the  plienuyieual  growth  of  vucational  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  pabt  decade.  In  19G2-63,  California  received  33.8  million 
in  Fe<l^ral  vocational  education  funds  and  lei«j  than  half  a  million  students 
were  enrolled  in  voaxtional  education.  Training  opportunities  were  limited,- 
both  in  number  and  diversity— meaningful  career  guidance  programs  were 
almost  unheard  of— graduates  received  little  or  no  assistance  with  placement — 
research  and  innovation  in  vocational  education  were  practically  nonexistent — 
occupational  programs  designed  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  were  the  exception — professional  development  programs,  in- 
cluding pre-  and  inservice  teacher  education,  student  loans,  and  educational 
grants  for  advanced  training  were  very  limited. 

The  Vocational  Educatioiv  Act  of  1963  not  only  established  a  new  philosophy 
of  vocational  education,  it  provided  the  financial  stimulus  that  resulted  m  tlie 
expansion  of  vocational  education  in  California.^ 

The  1973-74  Federal  vocational  education  gralit  was  over  $42  million  and 
approximately  l^^  million  youth  and  adults  were  enrolled  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  The  program,  while  still  focusing  on  labor  marliet  needs,  has 
been  broadened  to  include  human  needs.  Vocational,  education,  once  separate 
from  and  operating  ahnost  outside  the  regular  education  system,  is  now  moving 
toward  the  educational  mainstream.  With  only  minor  exceptions,  every  Cali- 
fornia high  school,  community  college,  and  adult  school  provides  some  voca- 
tional education  training  opportunities  fuj  it^  students.  California  has  met  the 
'challenge  of  the  1903  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  congressional  intent 
established  bV  that  Act : 

*  •  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  *  *  *  will  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is 
realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  euiiiloy- 
ment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from 
such  training." 

B.  COMMENTS  ON  THE  '^MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BT  CONGRESS" 

In  preparing  this  testimony  an  th-eOeneral  Accounting  Office  report,  we  have 
chosen  to  address  priaiarily  the  ten  major  recommendations  made  to  Congress 
in  c<>nsidcriag  ameIidnient^4  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  These  ten  recom- 
mendations, as  contafned  in  the  digest  of  the  report  (commencing  on  page  iv) 
under  the  title  "Matters  for  Consideration  by  the  Congress,"  arp  each  repeated 
here  and  commented  on  ^epa^-ately.  '  '^5^ 

1.  Setting  a  limit,  as  provided  in  other  Federal  education,  legislation,  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  be  retained  at  th§  State  level  so  that  more 
funds  can  be  made  a\ailable  for^direct  services  to  program  participants  at  the 
local  level. 

In  our  opinion,  this  recommendation  could  be  counterproductive  and  should 
be  rejected.  » 

Federal  audits  and  program  reviews  are  welcomed  as  a  device  to  assure 
appropriate^  authorities  that  funds  are  being  properly  applied,  However,  setting 
a  limit  on  the  funding  for  State  level  activities  is  an  overly  simple  '•solution" 
to  a  very  complex  problem.  It  does  not  take  into  account  tlie  different  .support 
functions  performed  by  various  states  at  the  State  level,  nor  does  it  allow 
proper  credit  for  direct  intprovements  ot  local  programs  made  po.ssible  by  thp. 
State  level  leadership  activities.  The  presumption  here  seems  to  be  that  all 
funds  used  at  a  State  level  are  indirect  or  administrative  only.  In  a  state  the 
size  of  California,  for  example,  such  vital,  functions  as  curriculum  planning, 
professional  development,  research,  diss«mInatIon,  evaluation,  etc.,  are  all 
statewide  concerns  that  must  be  accomplished  at  a  State  level  to  be  both 
effective  and  practical.  ' 

Assuring  that  a  higli  percentage  of  the  Federal  funds  ar^  available  for  direct 
serylces  to  program  participants  at  the  local  level  is  a  worthy  objective,  pro- 
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Tiding,  however,  that  adequate  funds  are  available  to  con  tin  ut;  tiie-struug  State 
leadership  that  ha^  beeii  develu{Mid  iu  mu&t  states  and  iu  uui  upiniuu  Las  bueu 
key  to  much  of  the  growth  in  vocational  education. 

In  California,  the  State  dues  not  operate  vocational  eudcation  training  pro- 
grams or  vocational  schools.  The  State  does,  hov\ever.  provide  supportive 
services  to,  over  100  high  schools  and  100  conimuuity  colleger,  as  well  as  all 
tiie  adult  fcchuols  aud  4>oiue  0-  regional  occupational  a'iiteii>  a  ad  programs*  that 
or>erate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  boards  of  education. 

3u  our  opinion,  Califoniia  has  clearlj  deniou&t rated  it^  coiiimitment  to  voca- 
tional education. 

Prelimiuary  figures  indicate  that  State  and  local  hiud&  in  California  during 
the  current  jear  ^ill  over-match  the  Federal  funds  approximately  9  to  1. 
Therefore,  for  ev^r>  ten  dollars  inve.ste^  lu  vocational  education,  nine, are 
raised  in  California.  While  approximately  12%  uf  the  Federal  funds  are 
utilized  for  State  le\el  administration  and  support  activities,  this  ami>u^it«>  to 
only  about  27<  of  the  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  fundii  expended  for  voca- 
tional educatiun  programs  that  operate  under  the  California  State  Plan  fur 
Vocational  Education. 

An  example  of  California's  commitment  to  vocational  education  is  demon- 
strated by  its  support  for  regional  occupational  centers  (ROC)  ^ind  regional 
occupational  programs  (ROP).  This  relatively  new  (the  first  program  was 
established  in  1968)  approach  is  only  one  component  of  California's^  total  de- 
*^ivery  system.  However,  during  1973-74  alone  nearly  127,000  students  ^ere 
.served  through  this  concept  and  approximately  $42  million  (a^  amount  almost 
identical  to  the  total  Federal  grant  for  that  year)  was  funded  from  the  State's 
General  School  Fund.  This  amount  does  not  include  approximately  $30  milllou 
of  local  support  generated  for  these  programs  through  special  property  taxes 
established  solely  for  vocational  education.  ' 

2.  Requiring  States  to  use  a  portion  of  whatever  Federal  funds  are  retained 
at  the  State  level  to  iii?prove'the  planning  process. 

We  agree  that  a  high  priority  ^lould  be  placed  on  improving  the  planning 
process  at  the  State,  regional.  and^^Tocal  levels. 

laUforiiiii  iias*  made  considerable  progress  in  planning  for  vocational  aliica- 
titin  during  the  past  several  years.  All  secondary  and  postsecondary  districts 
are  required  to  develop  a  district  plan  for  vocational  education  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  The  district  plan  .identifies  the 
districts  short  term  (t>ne  year)  and.  long  range  (five  year)  plan  for  vocational 
education  in  the  district. 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  have  been  used  since  1970  to  fund  five 
pilot  vocational  education  area  planning  committees.  These  committees  have 
elearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  planning  for  vocational  education  on  a 
regional  or  area  basi^.  1 1  is  anticipated  that  within  two  years  all  secondary  and 
postsecondary  schools  will  be  required  to  participate  In  .vocational  planning 
on  a  regional  basis.  .  • 

Recent  Federal  legislation  which  now  provides  greater  flexibility  In  the  de- 
velopment of  State  Plans  should  give  States  the  opportunity  to  develop  ^taie 
rian^  that  are  more  useful  planning  documents,  particularly  for  the  local 
educational  agenclos  who  can  use  the  if  plans  as  vehicles  to  assure  more  effec- 
tive use  of  State,  local,  and.  Federal  funds. 

^.  Requiring  that  Federal  funds  be  used  primarily  to  develop  and  improve 
programs  and  e.\tend  vocational  opportunities  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  can  be  used  to  maintain  existini?  ||Ctivities. 

We  (Ton cur  with  the  basic  ititent  of  this  recommendation.  However,  sound 
ediic^itlonal  planniug  and  budgeting  by  local  educational  agencies  demand  that 
adequate  funds  be  alh^cated  to  maintain  ongoing  programs  before  considering 
expansion.  The  iniUvidual  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  determine  the 
amount  of  funds  b>  be  utilized  to  maintain  existingt.  activities  in  order  that 
the  Unique  ueed.s  of  each  State  can  more  realishcnlly  be  addressed. 

Inflation,  increanln^^  teacher  salaries,  high-cost  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies all  serve  as  constraints  to  the  expansion  of  training  programs.  Allocating 
F^leral  fniids  to  305  liiKh  pcbool  districts'and  69  community  allege  district^  on 
an  Individual  competitive  basin  has  proven  unmanageable.  Therefore,  California 
nllooates  Part  B  fund*?  to  LRAs  through  an  entitlement  system.  To  assure 
greater  impact  of  the  Federal  funds,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  1075-76  for  the 
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flr<5f  time,  a  maxlimim  of  50%/^  a  sccondarj  district's  entitlement  funds  will 
t  J  V^^'^^      inauitain  piy)gAms  and  services.  The  remaininjr  50%  must  be 
jmiver  ^^^iU^lJment,  or  to  address  selected  high  priority  ob- 

.orvji'^Tli^M ^'^'T^'  ''^S^'*^      providing  programs  and 

sonH»e^  for  he  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  if  th^-Crnigress  believes  these 
i\u>  jjrmips  should  receive  priority  attention  in  the  utili'/iUioii  of  Federal  fund.s 
iwo  of  the  options  available  are: 

Requiring  States  to  match  Federal  set-asixies  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  at  the  same  level  they  are  required  to  match  regular  part  B 
funds  (oa-50).tlu»reby  iiistiriiig  State  and  local  involvement  in  and  commit- 
ment to  tiie.^e  efforts, 

^-orie!;  ^"^^^^'^^"^        percentage  of  the  set-asides  for  the  special  need  cate- 

We  agree  that  a  high  priority  should  be  placed  on  providing  programs  and 
servims  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  ;Jiowever,  the  most  feasible 
approach  to  accomplish  this  objective  is  not  completely  clear.  In  our  opinion 
neither  of  the  proposed  options  will  assure  the  desired  outcome,  ' 

C»»ii5:idprable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fully  serving  the  needs  of 
di<?advnntaged  and  handicapped  students.  The  definition  of  disadvantaged 
students^  as  contained  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  uniqtie  to  vocational 
♦'dti*-rttioii  and  has  made  the  identification  of  eligible  students  extremely  dif- 
ficult In  California,  criteria  have  now  been  developed  to  identify  disadvantaged 
students  on  an  iiidividttal  basis. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  presently  working  with  selected  LEAs  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  cooperative  activities  involving  funds  and 
<*-rvires  provide<l  through  compensatory  education  and  vocational  education 
fnndiiig.  together  with  special  State  disadvantaged  funds.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  planning  for  better  tise  Qf  funds  through  concentration,  rather  than 
diffusion,  of  effort  and  resotirces. 

Too,  the  State  Board  of  Education  recently  adopted  a  total  California  Master 
riaa  for  Special  EdtK^ition  -niiieh  was  designed  to  provide  qtiality  educational 
progmms  and  servict^for  all  the  State's  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
stndentfs.  including  thosejthat  can  profit  from  vocational  education.  This  master 
plan  was  developed  bV.  the  Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with 
teacher?,  school  administrators,  parents,  and  children  from  throughotit  the 
?tate  who  worked  together  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
existing  special  education  programs,  it  is  a  culmination  of  many  .months  of 
phinuinc  and  effort  ai^d  is  the  commencement  of  a  sweeping  new  movement 
toward  comprehensive  planning  for  the  educational  needs  of  exceptional 
children. 

Care  shotild  be  exercised  to  avoid  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edtication 
'Act  that  could  lin\it  the  flexibility  necessary  for  the  various  States  to  develop 
programs  and  services  that  meet  their  unique  needs. 

5.  Requiring  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labot  to  estah- 
lish*  a  procesj^  for  planning  which  wotild  relate  vocational  education  to  the 
ftate  Postsecondary  Commis^iims  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendment  of 
3ftT2  and  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  insure 
that  education  and  manpower  efforts  will  be  synchronized  for  students  at  all 
levels — secondary.  poRt*?econdary  and  adult. 

In  our  opinion,  present  legislation  is  adequate  jmd  does  provide  tlie  oppor-  - 
tuiiity  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  this  recommendation. 

The  rali^ornta  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  is  designated  as  the 
1202  riannlnff  CommiK»>ion.  Conuiiission  staff  are  working  closely  wltli  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Com- . 
Junnity  Collejjes.  and  the  State  Advisory^  Council  on  Vocational  EdncaHon  to ' 
develop  State,  area,  and  local  planning  meclianisms  to  assure  comprehensive, 
articulated  vocational  education  planning. 

6.  Establishing  a  set-aside  reqttirement  for  cooperative  arrangements  to 
expand  vocatfonal  offerings  and  strengthen  programs  through  use  of  other 
ptiblic  training  facilities  or  nonptiblic  training  resotirces  (e.g.  movement  of 
secondary  sttulents  to  postsecondary  facilities). 

We  strongly  support  the  intent      this  reoomniendatfon.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  a  special  set-aside  is  reqtiired  to  accomplish  the  objective. 
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Work  experience  education  Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  components  of  Call- 
lomia's  vocational  delivery  system* 

Presently  more  than  100,000  youth  and  adults  art^  enrolled  in  work  experl- 
ent-e  education  progn:ams  that  involve  ofC-cauipUb  ei^ptrieuces  in  busiues>s  and 
Indnstrv. 

in  addition,  "community  classrooms,"  which  are  a  relatively  new  approach 
to  providing  realistic*  .training  upportuiiitie*,  are  de\  eloping  at  a  rapid  rate. 
This  Htw  inrttructiouahapproach  takes  the  instructor  and  hi.«j  students  into  the 
<'ommunity  for  both  the  classroom  and  on-the>job  phubes  of  Instruction. 

Landmark  legislation  was  approved  in  California  during  the  1973  session 
^hich  allows  a  public  high  school  or  comniuuity  college  to  corftract  with  a 
private  post^etonda4y  \ocatioual  school  for  vocational  education.  The  students 
turolled  under  bucU  a  contract  generate  apportionment  from  the  State  General 
Fond. 

While  the  u*e  of  military  facilities  for  the  training  of  public  high  school  and 
Ctnimuiiity  college  students  is  a  relatively  new  approach  in  California,  the 
application  of  it  Ajj  expanding.  A  number  of  deactivated  military  facilities  have 
been  converted  to  area  training  centers.  ' 

In  California,  provisions  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years  which  allow 
hl^h  Kliool  students  (not  to  exceed  15%  of  enrollment  of  grades  11  and  12)  to 
attend  community  college  classes. 
^  7.  E!>tnbllshing  as  a  legislative  policy  th?it  Federal  funds  will  not  be  uged 
f'lr  Loii>t ruction  txcei)t  in  instances  in  ^vhkh  there  Is  adequate  justification 
that  aUditional  facilities  are  needed  after  thorough  consideration  of  alter na- 
tive.s.  * 

While  we  agree  that  additional  facilities  should  be  justified  through  a  needs 
ari.ll^v.si.v  and  tli  t  cun^ id e ration  of  alternatives,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  use 
of  BVderal  funds  for  construction  shonld  be  overly  restrictive. 

The  lon.^ructiun  ntedt,  of  each  individual  state  will  be  different  at  various 
*iKiirits  iu  the  ^levelopment  and  expansion  of  Its  total  delivery  system  for  voca- 
tinual  ediicaUoii,  ovtrl>  restrictive  use  of  funds  geared  for  one^  state  could 
place*  an  unrea.«;oua*ble  hardship  on  another. 

,  During  1973-74  in  California,  less  than  o%  of  the  Federal  vocational  edn- 
*cati.>n 'funds  were  us>ed  for  construction  off  training  facilities.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  opportunity  shonld  exist  for  the  various  states  to  utilize  funds 
to  meet  their  mo.st  pi*essing  needs. 

8.  Requiring  that  Federal  vocational  funds  directed  to  local  skill  areas  for 
"Which  existing  or  anticipated  job  opportunities,  whether  local,  regional,  or 
national,  can  be  demonstrated.  ^ 

We' concur  with  the  basic  Intent  of  this  recommendation. 

Training  that  Is  realistic  in  light  of  pre.vent  and  anticipated  labor  market 
iic't^d>  lias  long  bewn  a  basic  retiulslte  of  vocational  'education.  However,  over- 
>pfc  ialixation  in  very  narrow  job  fields,  especially  at  the  secondary  level,  is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  Individuals. 

In  California  high  schools,  we  are  moving  more  to  common  core  skills  and 
tunjpetfnele.s  Iri  broad  t>ccupatIonal  families  or  job  clusters  that  pjrovlde  greater 
horizontal  imd  vertical  mobility  for  the  Individual. 

At  tiie  pobtsecoudary  and  adult  levels,  specialized  training  is  more  appropri- 
ate. 

-The  absence  of  accurate,  long  range  labor  market  projections  has  long  been 
a  coni>traInt  to  reall>tlc  planning  for  vocational  education.  After  more  than 
five  years  of  testing  various  labor  market  projection  models,  California  has 
nuw  adopted  a  sjsteai  that  Is  providing  vocational  educators  and  manpower 
Iflannirs  tiound  labor  market  data*  The  labor  market  projection  system  is  the 
U-}  component  in  California's  recently  developed  Manpower  Management  In- 
formation System  (MMIS).  ' 

ThLs  MMIS=>  a.s  part  of  a  research  project  to  design.  Implement,  and  evaluate 
a  1  omprehen?4lve  system  which  matches  studuit  enrollments  In  vocational  edu- 
cation (manpower  supply)  data  with  manpov\er  demand  (occupational  pro- 
jections) data.  The  tv\o  major  Informational  components  of  the  system  are  the 
Indu.stry-occupational  matrix  and  the  educational  resources  Inventory— and 
huth  are  essential  for  meaningful  educational  and  manpower  program  planning. 
One  of  the  major  tiausts  of  this  project  Is  to  develop  educational  projection 
techniques,  that  ^lll  enable  the  projection  of  enrollments  and/or  completions 
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by.  program  on  a  time  line  that  is  euinpatible  with  the  industry-oecupatioiial 
matrix. 

9  Requiring  that  work  experience  be  au  integral  part  of  part  B  proirraiiis 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

We  strongly  agree  with  this  recommendation.  ' 

As  mentioned  previously  (Item  6),  work  experience  education  is  widelv  es- 
tablished and  rapidly  expanding  in  California.  In  some  communities,  however, 
labor  laws,  trade  unions,  and  other  constraints  limit  work  experience  educa- 
tion opportunities.  Too.  meaningful  job  stations  are  extremely  hmiteU  in  many 
rural  areas.  We  are  working  closely  with  various  agencies  \o  assure  that  a*s 
many  job  experit  ia<  s  as  are  feasible  are  made  available  to  all  areas,  regardless 
of  size. 

10.  Reauiring  that  schools  take  responsibility  for  job  placement  assistance 
and  followup  in  Federally  supported  vocational  education  programs.  „ 

We  concur  with  thU  recommendation.  Job  placement  assistance  has  not  been 
a  service  traditionally  provided  by  public  schools  for  vocational  education 
graduates;  however,  it  should  be  provided. 

Educational  institutions  should  be  responsible  for  assisting  graduates  to 
.progress  toward  their  career  goal,  whether  the  goal  be  additional  education  or 
entrance  into  the  job  market. 

Vocational  .education  Part  C  (Research)  and  Part  D  (Exemplary)  funds 
are  being  utilized  in  California  to  test  new  techniques  and  procedures  in  the 
area  of  job  placement.  Through  the  use  of  vocational  education  research  funds., 
the  California  State  Departm'ent  of  Education  has  developed  a  student  foHow- 
np  system  based  on  sampling  techniques.  This  procedure  is  proving  to  be  less 
expensive,  yet  equally  or  somewhat  more  accurate  than  the  svstem  formerly 
lused  which  attempted  to  follow  up  on  all  vocational  graduates!  ^ 

C.    CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reemphaSize  that  the  purpose  of  proposed 
amendments  should  be  tt»  provide  greater  flexibility  for  individual  ^tate^  to 
address  the  unique  truiiihig  utvds  ot  tlie  youth  and 'adults  in  their  -tate.  Ey 
working  cooperatively  with  LEAs,  these  sjiould  assure  that  programs  are  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  as  niany  individuals  as  is  feasible.  Working  cooperatively,  and 
by  being  in  comnniiiication  through  a  thoughtful  and  well-organized  State 
Plan,  sufliciLnt  iii/ormatiou  ^should  be  present  to  assure  Federal  personnel  that 
fnndii  are  being  spent  effectively.  Restrictive  legislation  could  introduce  regu- 
lations that  unnecessarily  limit  flexibility. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barrett.  Dr.  Ginger 
come  around  and  take  your. seat,  and  Dr.  Qarl  Lamar. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  call  on  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota*  ^Ir. 
Van  Tries,  State  director  of  vocationaleducation. 

STATtlMENT  OF  ROBERT   VAN  TRIES,   STATE  DIRECTO^  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDT^CATION,  STATE  OF  MIMS^OTA^ 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Mr*  Chairman.  my\name  is  Robert  Van  Trits.  I 
am  the  Stale  director  of  vocational  education  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

T  would  like  to  address  myself  to  several  things  in  the  GAO  re- 
port, iiiid  to  suggest  some  thin^rs  to  this  conimlttee.  For  instance,  I 
uotild  think  that  if  Con^jress  is  contemplating  the  renewal  of  the 
1.^68  amendments  or  a  new  act  pertaininj^  to  vocational  education, 
they  would  want  to  know  the  strong?  points  as  well  as  the  weak 
points.  I  M  ould  think  that  you  would  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
sti-ong  points  were  not  going  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  process  of 
considering  the  weak  points  oi  any  former  legislation. 

I  don't  think  the  GAO  report  complies  with  that  standard.  I 
would  also  like  to  answer  to  some  extent  at  lea^t  some  of  the  ques- 
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tions  that  were  raibed,  one  with  rebpect  to  the  State  advisory  councils, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Meeds  raised  the  question  as  to  their  signoff,  and 
referred  to  oversight  hearings  held  in  my  State  as  well  as  other 
States. 

I  think  the  State  advisoi*y  counsels,  and  I  have  a  number  of  mem- 
bei>  of  ni^  State  advisory  councils  here  today,  I  think  these  people 
in\olve  themselves  to  the  extent  they  wish  to  be  involved,  and  they 
aie  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  if  they  wish  to  be  involved  my 
door  is  open  .and  they  can  involve  themselves  to  whatever  extent 
they  wish. 

Another  question  that  was  raised  by  Mr.  Ford  referred  to  jobs 
thjt  no  longer  exist,  and  our  training  foi  jobs  that  no  longer  exist. 
I  don't  know  about  other  States,  but  when  anybody  ever  raises  that 
question  I  ask  them  to  show  me  where  it  is,  show  me  the  program 
^here  ^ve  are  training  for  jobs  that  do  not  S^sist,  or  show  me  the  pro- 
gram that  is  training  for  obsolete  jobs.  I  have  been  in  my  job  15 
years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  anybody  that 'can  show  me  that. 

Then,  another  remark  I  want  to  make  concerning  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  costs  of  administration,  is  this.  We  were  never  at  any 
time  informed  of  what' the  definition  of  "administrative  costs^'  were. 
I  think  that  an  organization  that  audits  the  books  of  the  largest 
corporations^  in  the  United  States  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  everything  that  occurs  at  the  coporate  level  or  at  the  home  office 
is  not  administrative  in  nature.  . 

In  my  State  we  have  seven  people  recognized  as  administrators. 
The  rest  are  doing  the  things  that  GAO  says  should  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  nrovide  catalytic  action.  I  am  fearful  the  words  "catalytic 
action''  will  become  another  magic  wordfthat  has  been  used  all  over 
the  country.  I  am  not  sure  anybody  has  defined  what  it  is  yet.  I 
think  my  staff  at  the  State  level,  with  the  exception  of  seven  adminis- 
trators, are  performing  exactly  what  GAO  says  should  be  performed. 
*  That  is  catalytic  action. 

We  have  437  school  districts,  most  of  which  are  very  small  and 
they  are  not  going  to  provide  that  catal3rtic  action  for  the^mselves. 
The  need  for  the^  leadership  has  to  come  out  of  the  State  ofiice.  I 
would  suf^gest  in  your  deliberations  you  consider  the  fact  that  not 
'everything  that  happens  In  the  State  is  administrative  in  nature. 

I  wcHild  Ijke  to  address  several  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
GAO  which  I  think  are  particularly  appropriate.  One  of  these  is  the 
effective  congressional  action  and  Federal  administration  upon  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  vocational  education.  I  think  that  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  you  dif)  something  here  it  is 
affected  similarly  in  the  States.  And  they  talk  .about  the  prolifera- 
tioa  of  agencies.  My  contention  is  that  most  of  this  proliferation  is 
started  right  here  in  Washinffton. 

Most  peoplt'  workinir  with  vocational  programing  .would  ajrree 
there  is  a  hip:  proliferation  of  agencies.  State  and  local  government 
have  had  a  good  tearher.  and  that  is  the  .Federal  Government.  State 
directory  of  vocational  education,  as  well  as  teachers  and  local  ad- 
ministrators, hava  taken  a  verv  strong  stand  on  the  position  of  the 
sole  a^jency  concept,  which  has  been  part  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  since  1917.  Proposals  before  the  Congress  now  suggest  that  this 
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should  be  proliferated  into  more  than  one  agency.  Congress  has 
directly  contributed  proliferation  of  agencies  through  the  Compre-' 
hensivp  Employment  and  Training  Act  There  are  numerous  other 
acts  also.  The  States  are  al^vavs  influenced  by  what  Congress  does. 
These  proliferation  activities  occur  in  the  States  as  a  result  of  this. 

I  am  wondering,  if  what  GAO  was  not  really,  suggesting  to  Con- 
fSress  IS  that  now  is  the  time  for  actipn  toward  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  ^Manpower. 
We  talked  about  this,  anci  I  appeared  before  this  committee  before 

^  on  several  previous  appearances  when  we  engaged  in  discussion  of 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower,  and  have  al- 
ways been  told  the  idea  is  good  but  the  time  is  not  ripe.  I  think 
maybe  that  GAO  is  saying  is  that  not  only  is  the  time  ripe,  but  per- 
haps it  IS  past  jiue. 

OAO  makes  comments  with  respect  to  the  sharing  of  facilities, 
and  this  was  spoken  to  this  morning.  I  think  we  would  all  a^ree 
that  there  is  some  advanta^re  in  sharing  facilities,  I  thing  this  is 
a  two-way  street,  and  I  would  suggest  the  perhaps  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  ought  to  examine  and  see  how  much  of  a  duplication  of 
facilities  IS  occuring  within  the  States  because  of  Federal  action. 

'  \\  e  hare  34  very  well  equipped  area  vocational  technical  institutes 
with  very  competent  people  and  they  could  provide  services  for  the 
Federal  agencies  including  the  military.  I  would  only  suggest  if 
we  are  looking  fop  ways  to  share  facilities,  mavbe  we  can  strengthen 
both  those  facilities  which  are  erected  bv  the  Federal  Government 
airencies  to  provide  traininjr  for  their  people  and  the  facilities?  that 
we  are  putting  up,  ^Ve  have  facilities  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ittcrtt  built  them  in  our  State  that  we  never  knew  they  existed  until 
twy  came  around  and  asked  us  to  take  them  over  and  support 
them.  We  found  that  all  of  the  Federal  monev  we  get  couldn't  sup- 
port some  of  those  facilities  that  were  constructed. 

The  final  thinir  I  want  to  address,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter 
of  excess  properties.  In  my  prepared  statement,  which  I  would  ask  to 
be  entered  into  the  record,  there  is  an  attachment. 
Chairman  Perkixr.  All  of  the  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the 
^    record,  and  vonr  prepared  statement  is  inserted  prior  to  your  ex- 
planation. Go  ahea-d. 

:\rr.  Vax  Tries.  There  is  an  attachment  No.  2  which  deals  with 
exceeds  property  and  procurement.  One  of  the  GAO  comments  was 
that  States  should  make  more  effort,  in  pbtainin^r  properties  other 
than  through  outright  purchase.  We  have'had  a  long  and  frustrating 
experience  on  this,  and  for  , a  very  short  peri6d  of  time  the  Depart- 

*  Pient  of  H1?W  agreed  to  vocational  technical  institutes  being  eligible 
for  excess  property.  Tlien  after  about  4  or  5  months  of  this  eliiri- 
hility.  the  Secretarv  of  HEW,  Mr.  Richardson  at  the  time,  withdrew 
fhi??  eli.(ribility  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  eligible  for 
Fef'if^ral  excess  properties. 

,     ;^rv  contention  is  thrt  as  a  taxpayer  that  propertv  belongs  as  much  ' 
to  me  as  the  property  we  buy  at  the  State  level.  I  see  no  reason  whv 
we  should  purchase  that  eouipment  twice.  I  see  no  reason  why  it ' 
.   should  not  be  made  available  on  an  excess  basis  to  thi  area  voca- 
tional technical  institutes,  and  vocational  high  schools  around  tho^ 


Xation.  FuYdiermore,  •  I  am  coiicerneJ  about  the  way  it  has  been 
prorated  in  the  past  where  certain  regions  in  certain  States  received 
t)riorities  in  getting  this  eguipment.  If  you  are  a  "have"  State,  vou 
have  the  first  chance.  If  you  are  a  "have  not''  State,  you  get  wliat 
is  left.  And  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  my  State. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  the  entire  matter  of  excess  properties 
should  be  examined,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Department  of 
HEW  should  be  a  middleman  for  our  dealings  \7ith  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Penally,  in  the  GAO  report,  I  thinlc  on  pagd^f  the  report,  there 
is  a^statement  that  says  ^'We  believe  that  problems  experienced  in 
these  Statis  and  communities  are  shared  by  many,  and  that  the 
solutions  im'plemented  by  some  may  be  applicable  to  others,  however 
in  States  and  localities  where  policies,  processes,  and  practices  are 
not  similar  to  those  discussed  in  this  report,  our  findings  and  con- 
clusions may  not  be  applicable  and,  therefore,  shquld  not  be  inter- 
preted as  necessarily  being  typical  of  vocational  activities  in  alj 
cases." 

In  the  process  of  reproducing  the  GAO  report,  I  have  listed  that 
one  paragraph,  Mr. 'Chairman,  and  placed  it  on  the  title  page. 
Thank  yon. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Tries  follows :]  ' ' 

Prepared  Statement  op  Robebt  P.  Vax  Trie?.  Assistant  Commissionek.  Voc  a- 
TiO-XAL-TEcnxiCAL  DIVISION,  Depai'.tmem  of  El)x:cATlt>^,  State  of  MI.^^h^()lA 

I  Mr.  Chnirman>^iny  name  is  RoberfP.  Van  'i;ries.  Assistant  Ooramission^v  of 
^Education  and  i^'^te  Uireotor  of  Vocational  B(liicati*in,  State  of  Mlnne.sdta.  T 
appreciate  tlie  oj^portunity  to  appear  bPffire  your  Committee  at  this  tinje  to 
address  .some  of  the  (Xnicerns  we  have  with  respect  to  the  docfmjont  entitled, 
"Wlmt  is  Jho  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?"  bv  the 
Comptroller vGecoral  of  the  Tnited  States.  ^  a 

Any  one  revie\>infr  the  subject  report  sUonld  be  aware  of  the  conditions  unikx^ 
which  the  material  f  u-  the  report  was  collected.  Minnesota  was  one  of  seven 
states  in  which  the  OAO  conducted  wliat  ^e  have  tenaed  a  "program  auiUf' 
a  term  not  used  by  the  OAO.  The  review  wa.s  perfornied  by  thtce  gentlemen 
whose  office  location  U  found  in  the  Federal  Office  Bail  dins:.  Fort  Snellin^. 
Bloominpton.  Alinuesota.  The  Department  of  Edncatltm.  Vocational  Division  has 
no  oouu)!ahit  with  rispect  to  these  GAO  employees.  They  were  considerate.  . 
iimdeje\er.\  effort  to  find  ont  about  \uiatioiial  projjrants,  and  were  courteous  to 
both  lotal  agency  staff  members  and  tho^e  at  the  .«5tate  level.  We  believe  tlds 
courteous  treatni»Mit  was  reciprocated.  HaN  iiig  expre^.sed  our  respect  for  these 
gentlemen  I  think  it  onl.\  fair  to  point  out  that  the  GAO  representatives  were 
made  aware  of  vocational  profjrrams  in  this  state  for  the  first  time.  We  were 
surprised  tq  find  ont  that  their  careers  within  the  GAO  had  been  confined  to 
financial  auditing  of  Govcrnnicnt  Military  contracts.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
such  experience  would  not  eon  tribute  to  a  rovitw  such  as  this — some  of  the 
experience  wonbl  umlonbtedl.\  be  vahiable.  It  t^eeni*<  odd.  however,  that  in  none 
of  thei;tates  n\\iewed  that  we  nre  aware  uf  were  there  any  peojile  fundli^ir  vjith 
\ocatit)nal  eihuation  Included  in  the  G.VO  teams.  A  recommendation  to  tlils 
committee  would  Ncem  to  be  appropriate.  Tf  tl^e  GAO.  as.  an  arm  of  Congress, 
is  to  expand  it»;  fnmtion  to  making  program  »ndits.  ^^onie  system  shonld  he 
created  to  assnre  that  a  majority  of  the  re\ie\v  team's  memhers^dp  be  com- 
posed of  indi\idnals  acqimintod  with  the  progitam  i>eing  revie\Ned.  Probably 
the  UKJst  significant  stritemeitt  In  the  entire  GAO  report  appears  on  page  .seven 
of^the  document.  The  statement  reads  in  part:  ^ 

"We  hcHaie  that  T)roblems  experienc(»d  in  the^e  states  nnji  communities  nre 
shared  by  many,  and  tliat  the  stdntlons  iinpleniented  b>  some*  ma>  be  applleable 
to  others.  Jlwcvr^r.  in  npd  looalHle^  irhcre  pftJicies.  proce^^^es.  and  prac- 

tices  are  mi  ^timUar  to  ihoae  (Ji^ui^i^ed  in  /7ii>  nimit  our  fimlings  and  coiuli% 
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*io)jt  may  not  he  amlicaWe  wna  therefore  itkouU  not  he  interpreted  as  keces- 
sanly  hetng  typical  of  vocational  activities  in  all  locations."  (My  unaerlirfing  ) 

We  have  reproduced  the  GAO  report  for  the  use  of  those  individuals  request- 
mg  copies  and  hnve  taken  this  statement  and  placed  it  on  the  front  title  page. 
We  believe  the  GAO  should  have  placed  the  statement  there  In  the  first  place, 
our  contention  is  that  not  only  are  the  statements  not  entirely  applicable  to 
the  «<tates  not  reviewed  but  they  cannot  be  generalized  even  to  the  seven  states 
that  were  reviewed. 

One  further  criticism  of  the  report  jn  general.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand why  the  draft  report  was  the  subjecit  of  several  adverse  news  articles 
appearing  pnor  to  the  release  of  the  final  report.  The  copies  we  received  indi- 
cated that  they  were  to  be  of  a  confidential  nature.  I  expre.^sed  to  mv  Congress- 
man. Mr.  Quie,  and  to  my  Senator,  Mr.  Mondale,  that  this  kind  of  operation 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the  G.\0  to  change  the  final  report  because  of  the 
eTtencive  distribution  made  of  the  draft  report.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
draft  report  was  the  final  report  and  GAO  should  have  indicated  it  as  such. 

Since  the  statements  contained  in  the  review  are  not  identified  with  any 
<?tfttes,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  any  inaccuracies  that  may  be  in  the  report. 
Our  reply  to  the  report  will  be  an  identification  of  statements  used  as  they 
pertam  to  the  situatSoi!  in  Minnesota.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  principle  of 
political  pxpediency  involved.  When  we  complain  about  generalized 'statements 
we  are  toldf  that  the  statement^  didn*t  apply  to  this  state— they  were  meant 
for  other  states.  Needless  to  say  "other*'  states  are  told  tlie  same  thing.  In 
order  to  compare  Minnesota  with  other  states  I  am  including  a  summary  of 
"Project  Brfselines"  as  Attacbtoent  #1. 

Many  of  the  statements  in  the  report  are  simple  statement  of  fact  with  which 
no  one  can  quarrel.  One  statement  appears  in  the  Digest  and  indicates  that 
'  over  §3  billion  of  Federal  fu^ids  have  been  expended  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Vocational  Eklncation  Act  in  1963."  I  think  this  staffiment  should  be  put  In 
propor  perspective.  Over  the  ten  year  period  thiS  trfferages  out  to  about  300 
milMnn  dollars  each  year  Or  about  six  million  dollars  per  vear  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  During  this  period  of  time  the  state  and  locai  educational  agen- 
cies averaged  well  over  50  million  dollars  per  year  on  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. The  reason  for  drawing  this  to  your  attention  is  that  throughout  the 
report  the  GAO  keeps  referring  to  the  new  magic  words  "catalytic  action"  (un- 
defined). Since  required  matching  is  dollar  for  dollar,  what  would  GAO  call 
fhu  phpnomena?  Later  on  the  report  points  out  that  states  are  not  maintaining 
the  rnfaos  of  state  to  Federal  dollars.  It  would  seem  to  he  obvious  to  most  peo- 
ple thnt  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  maintenance  of  a  10  to  1  ratio  on  the 
pflrt  "f  som"  Rtate^.  In  1073  Minnesota  expended  $8.572.<>r>6  of  Federal  funds 
and  S7fi.213.723  of  stat^  and  local  funds.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  GAO  report 
that  one  state  director  said  he  did  not  report  all  state  monies  used  in  vocational 
education.  I  believe  Minnesota  was  the  state  referred  to  and  T  was  the  director. 
.  «<tate  has  a  commendable  foundation  aid  program  in  which  some  schools 
rcceivi'  as  much  as  .$1,182  per  student  enrolled  in  average  daily  membership. 
A  percentage  of  this  should  a  corn  e  to  every  student  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
progiMui.  Thi.s  foimdation  aid  is  in  addition  to  the  TOnnilliou  reported  l»y  Minne- 
sota. This  was  not  reported  because  it  did  uot  seem  to  t>e  information  that 
would  1)0  of  assistance  to  Federal  planners. 

Thejmlnt  T  was  making  \\as  that  the  effort  of  determining  this  amount  was 
.1  w.i>t('  of  time  and  re5<)Ur(es  when  wc  wore  already  so  far  over-matched.  Tlie 
hioni'.T  u-ied'for  acMiuntiug  conUl  butter  be  ihannuled  into  additional  programs 
to  serve  people.  , 

Tlie  OAO  report  states  that  organizational  patterns  at  all  levels  fragment 
respcmsibility  and  result  in  Independent  and  isolated  planning  for  vocational 
(ducatiun.  Mnst  people  working  lu  vop^tlonal  programming  would  agree  with 
(his  finding,  feitate  and  local  go\trnmi'ntN  ha\e  had  a  good  teacher  who  pro- 
moted this  proliferation — the  Federal  government.  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  as  well  as  teachers  and  local  administrators  have  taken  a  strong 
position  on  the  "sole  agency"  concept  ^hich  has  been  a  part  of  vocational  acts 
since  1917.  Proposals  Ik  fore  the  Gmgress  now  are  suggesting  a  proliferation  of 
agcui  ies  in  a  new  vocutlnnnl  act.  Congress  has  directly  contributed  to  the  pro- 
liferation (if  agencU's  through  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  aTi<l  numerous  other  acts.  States  are  always  influenced  by  these  Cojigres- 
sional  Acts  and  the  proliferation  of  agencies  occurs  in  the  states  as  a  result. 
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Perhaps  OAO  wan  suuvtuting  that  noii  is  the  time  lot  ac^ton  toward.9  the  ere" 
ation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower.  On  several  previous  ap» 
pearauces  before  thia  committee  we  ha\e  engaged  In  discubsiou  as  to  the  ad 
vis^abilitj  of  ^nch  a  (k-imrtment  and  have  received  the  impression  that  the  idea 
is  good  but  **the  time  i>  not  ripe."  Tlie  criticism  by  GAO  with  respect  to  pro- 
liferation of  agencioii  would  seem  to  support  the  contention  that  the  tiuie  is 
not  only  ripe  but  long  past  due. 

In  the  report,  GAO  questions  the  manner  in  whith  Federal  fuuds  have  been 
distributed  in  the  states.  Again,  we  cannot  comment  on  other  states  nor  will 
we  contend  that  Minnesota's  distribution  methods  are  without  fault.  It  is  our 
contention  that  you  cannot  look  at  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  without 
looking  at  the  toral  picture  involving  state  funds  as  well.  The  review  speaks 
of  concentrating  Federal  dollars  in  selected  agencie.s.  This  has  been  a  standard 
operating  procedure  on  the  part  of  USOE  in  its  use  of  Part  *'D"  monies,  yet  in 
Minnesota  some  of  our  most  promising  developments  have  occured  because  of 
an  incentive  of  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  Besides  this  the  1968  act  ad- 
dresses itself  to  people  needs — not  geographical  needs.  The  question  can  be 
asked,  is  an  a^sencj  with  a  small  population  any  less  eligible  to  have  the  feu 
needy  individuals  served  than  ^the  agency  with  a  high  population  and  there- 
fore more  needy  Individuals?  * 

GAO  suggests  that  "secondary  schools,  community  colleges,  and  area  voca- 
tional tt'Chnlcal  institutes  could  have  made  better  use  of  their  own  facilities 
ind  explored  opportunities  to  share  each  other*s  resources  and  those  of  fed- 
erally supported  numpower  programs,  military  installations,  proprietary  schools 
or  employers  site.**  WitU  the  number  of  these  Institutions  in  tbe  United  States 
this  statement  is  probably  true  in  some  states.  The  problem  is  a  two  way  street. 
Duplicated  facilities  are  not  always  the  fault  of  state  and  local  agencies.  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned  as  to  whether  th€^  Federal  agencies  are  using  .state 
and  local  facilities  mther  toan  duplicating  facilities,  programs,  and  systems 
needlessly.  Tht«  Congress  has,  rather  than  build  and  strengthen  state  and  local 
education  systems,  dnpllcated  these  through  such  programs  as  those  found  In 
POT>  and  paiiticnlarly  the  Job  Corps.  Congress  has.  in  fact,  set  v^P  a  second 
system  In  this  country.  It  could  have  built  on  what  existed  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone  except  possibly  the  Department  of  ?T>abor. 

The  review  by  GAO  states  that  "work  experience  often  has  not  been  an 
Integral  component  of  the  vocational  curriculum.'*  ^tost  of  tlie  states  surveyed, 
and  most  certainly  Minnesota,  have  extensive*  cooperative  programs  using  em- 
ployers work  station-^.  In  1D73  the  state  had  15,824  enrolled  and  In  1974  this 
had  Increased  to  1T.869.  GAO  later  makes  some  recommendations  about  these 
types  of  On-the-Job  Training  Program^  that  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
by  Congress. 

The  General  Accounting  OflSce  states  that  "public  and  private  sources  of 
equipment  arfd  supplies  have  not  been  fnlly  explored."  We  can  ♦only  answer 
that  tf  there  are  sources  which  have  been  unexplored  we  would  appreciate 
knowing  about  then».  Our  experience  In  huch  exploration  of  sources  has  be**ii. 
a  frusstratlng  one  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  providing  unnecessary  hurdles 
that  have  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  efforts.  Of  Immediate  concern  on 
the  matter  of  equipment  Is  the  Congressional  Intention  with  respect  to  nietrlca 
tit»n  of  American  industry  and  the  time  lines  imposed.  Our  State  Bo^ird  has 
Indicated  a  conversion  In  text  books  by  1984.  If  this  Is  a  reasonalile  period  of 
time  our  state  should  be  allocating  monies  to  affect  a  conversion  of  equipment 
In  the  amount  of  about  $500,000  or  more  a  year  for  the  facilitation  of  such 
conversion.  This  has  Implication  for  the  BTR  progrlim. 

OAO  said,  "rosponHlbllltj'for  job  placement  assistance  has  not  been  routinely 
assumed  by  schools  and  follow-up  on  graduates  and  employers  has  been  mar- 
ginal or  non-existent."  We  challenge  this  statement.  Job  placement  has  been  a 
traditional  revSponsIbilltj  for  post-.secondary  institutions  for  over  25  yea^rs.  The 
'future  of  the  pcpgram  has,  been  dependent  on  successful  placement  ajid  the 
Instructor's  job  la  contingent  on  the  program  continuing.  The  Incent);r€'  for  suc- 
cessful placement  of  students  In  such  a  case  Is  great.  In  the  case  of  secondnry 
students  our  efforts  at  placement  has  been  much  less  vsuccessful  and  GAO's 
criticism  Is  probably  correct.  We  have  started  piloting  some  secondary  place- ^ 
ment  efforts.  The  problem  of  making  the  effort  In  33  post-secondary  AVTIs  Is' 

.Considerably  different  than  making  a  placement  effort  in  437  secondary  schools 

^of  tli^  state.  • 
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In  its  "Mattor^  for  ('on^idoration  by  the  Congress"  GAO  suggests  setting  a 
hiuit  oa  the  amount  of  »(Ieral  fuuds  that  can  be  retained  at  the  state  level 
Ihis  IK  a  reference  to  its  later  comments  that  the  money  spent  at  the  state 
r  .'\^  •adinimstrative"  monies.  At  no  Time  were  we  •ever~appraised  of  what 
amvtitut^d  -administrative"  dollars.  The  conclusion  that  state  iQve),  funds  are 
acliniui^rrative  funds  is  a  conclusion  that  is'unworthy  of  an  organization  that 
has  aiKhted  the  govermneiit  coiitnix?ts  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  nation. 
Minds  expended  at  the  corporate  or  home  office  level  are  not  all  administrative 
funds  and  neither  are  all  the  funds  expended  at  the  state  level  of  VEA  monies. 

GAO  keeps  referring  to  catalytic  action.  Where  does  GAO  think  the  catalytic 
action  omirs?  In  our  state  ^^e  have  437  school  districts,  most  of  which. are 
small.  W  ill  the  VRA  monies  allocated  to  well  over  300  small  schools  provide 
any  catalytic  actions?  This  action  is  provided  hy  state  .^taff  who  are  not  ad- 
ministrative staff  but  are  catalysts  iu  the  truest  sense. 

A  p.^leiitially  credible  agency  has  subs|:ituted  ambiguity  for  reality  and  their 
generalized  conclusions  are  intolerable  if  not  unbelievable, 

Statk:  Mi>'Nesota— 1972-73 

MINNESOTA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VC^ATIONAL  EDUCATio!? 

Address:  Capitol  Square  Building,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101  • 
l*hojie:  (612)  29(>~3094.  ;  "  . 

Siiperintondent  of  Public  Instruct ion-^-Mr.  Howard  B.  Gasmey. 
I>irector  of  Vocational  Education— Mr.  Robert  Van  Tries. 
'Pirector,  Career  Education — Mr.  Leonard  Kodet. 

Director,  Research  Coordinating^Unit— Dr.  Howa"r(^  F.  Nelson  and  Dr.  Jerome 
Moss. 

Director,  Data  ProosPlng— Mr.  Dick  T^cke. 
Data  Information  Specialist— Mr.  Mel  Johnson. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUJfCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

■.Uldress:  555  Wabasha,  Room  201,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 
Thoue:  <G12)  222-8459.  .  ' 

Executive  Director:  Mr.  Jerry  Enrlght. 

^  POPU^^TION    (1970  CENSUS)  , 

Total  population— 3,804,971. 

P<ipulatioii  by  location— SMSA:  2,165,029;  Central  City:  928,41l':  Non-SMS.V: 
1.0:39.042. 

I»opulation  hy  race— Xegro:  34.868;  American  Indian:  23,128;  Oriental; 

5,025:  White:  3,736,038;  Other:  5,912.  -  ' 

Latino— Permanent:  37,5P0  (estimate);  Migrant:  15,000  (estimate), 
Pf'I'idatiou  by  age— 15-19  years:  373,405 f  20-24  years:  292,037;  25-64  years: 

1.581,183.  , 

CONTACT  HOURS  ^  '  ' 

r^in  uiiuary — C  &  H  1  hour/day  ;  T  &  I  6  hours/day ;  Coop.  1  hour  and  2^  hours 
on  the  job. 
I*ost- Secondary — 6  hours/day* 
Adult — 36  hours/program. 
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'  KNUOLLUENT 

Total  Tocational  enrollment : 

Secondary  -   ^  ^  153,  552 

PpT^lic^n^ry,.!      24,  2tJ9= 

Adult  i  :   118,633 

Total  T   296,424 

Vocational  enrollment  bv  location :  * 
SMSA:  91,143  or  30.75  percent  of  total 
Central  City.  45,062  or  15.20  percent  of  total 
non-SMSA:  205,2Si  or^ 69.25  percent  of  ^total 

Vocational  education  by  program : 

Agriculture  •    43,  445 

Distributive  education  1     17,  609 

Health...  ,   6,399 

Consumer  and  homemaking^   101,  669 

Occupational  home  economics  .  8,  163 

Office     i    32,342 

Technical   ^   9,743 

Trade  and  industry.^..    _L   77,  054 

Vocational  education  enrollment  by  age  group: 

Cvcondary  tiurulhuent .  153,552  or  41.12  percent  of  population  15-19  yeai:s. 
Pi«t-secondar>  en^gllnieui.  24,239  or  8.30  percent  uf  population  20-24  years. 
Adult  Euroilnient.  118,633  ol»7.oO  percent  of  population  2o-64  years. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PIXASCBS  ' 

r 

Federal  allocation— $10,451,885 
Total  expenditures— $84',786,679 
Federal  expenditurej? — $8,572,956 

St.ate/Iocal  expenditures-|S76,2 13,723.  , 
Expenditures  by  level :  ^ 

Secondary:  $23,516,000  or  27.74  percent. 

Post-seccfhdarv:  $55,758,000  or  65.76  percent. 

Adult:  $5,513*000  or  6.50  percent.  » 
Expenditures  by  location:  t 

SMSA:  $35,002,446  or  ^1.28  percent. 

Central  City:  $15,142,052  or  17.86  Dcrcents 

Non-SMS.\:  $49,784,195  or  58.72  percent. 

Total  instructional  costs:  $71,704,149  or  84.57  percent. 

Adininistration:*J>5,060,381  or  7-0?  percgnt. 

Construction  Co.^ts  (New):  $5,317,732  6?tfe7  percent. 

Total  ancillary  costs:  $6,867,925  or  S.IO  lyfrcent?.  , 

VocATibxAL  Education  TE^fenEBS  Ind  Teachee  Trainees 

TOTAI.  FVtL  AND  ?ART  TIME  -TEACHERS  6,838  (UNDUPLICATED) 

FXE, teachers  for  secondary  and  post  secondary  lerels  and  full  aiid  part  time 
teachers  for  adult  l§vel  (Duplicated). 

Disthbu-  Consumer    Occupational  Tradt 

AfM'        tivt  and      and  home  .  Tech-  and 

^  cuiturt  tducatton    Health    homemakinz      economics    Office     ntc^l    industry  Total 


Secondary   3^6        157       31  "  718  90      430        0        410  2.242 

Postsecondary-.,.         60         119     ,150       •       '0  S6      S04      188         757  2,004 

Adult   318    '     189       98  m  172       452      260         954  2,573 


Total   714*       465      309  918  358     1,486      448      2,  121  6,819 

 =  «  
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TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDt-CATlON  TEACHKR  TBAINiiks  6,«28/PBE-SERMCEb,324  ;  ^ 
i    '  IX-SEBVICE  4,304  ♦  . 

Teacher  Trainees  by-  Progra  m  t  PmanU  In 'Servi  ce ) :  '  —  ^ 

Agriculture   ,  .   45$ 

Distributive,  education   ;  I   T,5rr 

BeaUh      304 

Consumer  and  homemaking   075 

Occupational^nd  home  economics  ^  ^   24(5 

Office  ^  1,342 

Technical  1^^  ;   495 

Trade  and  industry  ,  2, 257 

Total  ^.  G,02S 

Total  instructional  salaries  1  „  $58,  824,  C53 

Total  1n«<'T^'r»MonaI  salarie-*  by  level : 

SecondarJ^    $11,  338,  C^O 

Post-Secondary  ^  J.  30,  240, 246 

Adult   ■   3,  0:^1, 49S 

Tot^  instructional  costs  1  $71,  704, 140 

Total  instructional  cosjs  per  student  by  level : 

Secondary-  ^   $88.74 

Ptst-Secondary  $1,S6G.56 

Adnit  r_  j..^  $31.53 

VOCATIONAL  EDVCATIO:?  FOB  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Total  disadvjintaged  enrollment  1   7, 813 

Total  disadvantaged  expenditure  $4.  5^>3. 555  . 

Cost  per  disadvantaged  student   $570. 42 

Di«atlvantaged  enrollment  by  level :  -  . 

Secondary  .  3, 516 

Post-secondary   '  3.047 

Adult  1, 250 

Total  7.813 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGES  ^ 

^ 

WE/CEP  (Work  Experience/ C^areer  Exploration  Program).  This  pruj?ram 
grew  by  32  peneni;  during  the  1972-73  school  year  The  program  is  sanctiuued  by 
tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  allowing  fourteen  and  llfteeii-year-olds  to  ^vork  in 
the  community  during  school  hours.  It  is  designed  as  a  dropout  pre^entiou  ijro- 
gram.  According  to  follow-up  study,  it  has  been  highly  .successful.  Appiu^a- 
mately  660  students  were  servt-d  at  a  cost  slightly  over  $273,000, 

R(»d1*ake  Indian  Ki*i>^r\anon — Four  new  voeatioiial  programs  were  added  at 
the  Red  Luke  High  School  iind  fiindt'd  enttrely  with  fc4i>eiial  needs  niuiiCj.  The 
program  areas  were  Food  Service.  Anto  Meclianics,  Con.siructian  Triidi^.  au»l 
Model  OfliL'e.  Pn liniiuary  e\alu.ition  and  follow-up  reports  Indicate^l  t^uii  the 
programs  were  w^'ll  reu'i\ed  and  that  all  graduates  either  hud  jobs  oi  wt^ie 
going^)u  to  further  training. 

-  W^/ik  experience  programs— AVork  Experience  jcntir*t»cu  to  use  a  large  i*ortlon 
of  Special  Need?>  fuiiu».  *i  gruwth  of  20  ii€*rpent»was  e:^perienced  thn»ugliout  tl^e 
state  in  th^  pas|  year.' it  is  a  piograrn  designed  for  those  students  who  ha\e  iu*t 
yet  made  a  career  training  choicer 

Correct ion.H — The  Department  of  Education  has  for  a  number  of  year-,  co- 
operated with  the  Pep.irtment  of  ('i>rrections  in  ;*rovidiug  incareerateil  .\oiith 
and  adults  with  Vot-ational  Education  a.^  well  as  counst-lors  or  liaison  to  a>Ni.'st 
them  in  making  n  «^nh»oth  tran.-ition  into  emplt>ynientr  A  natlouall.v  reco^iiUud 
tran>pi>rtation  ihi.sttr  trainhu  program  was  develoi>ed  at  Sand.stone,  Minnt.M^ta. 
serving  inmates  from  the  correciional  institution^ 
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Percent  of  total  vocational  educatuai  furoUiiient  that*  are  dNad-" 

vantagt^d     ^_  2.04 

Per/Ant  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  dK-advanta;:i'(U— I-l.rrrrrrr"  2:T(r) 

Exi)endirurcs  for  di.^advantjiged  by  grade  level : 

He<-ondary   1     103.  000 

Post<e(oiidary   ^   is7i>\«v«o 

Adult   :  l/.l.llll  i}\\7\[0y}0 

VOCATfoNAI.  EDVCATION  ivk  THE  UAXI>IC.\I»PEU 

Total  hand ica'pped  enrollment  ^   2.205 

Total  liandu-npped  expenditure  $1,  V^r.!  ^7i! 

(*(vst  per  handicapped  .<tudent  L   '$7>T.  3^5 

Handicapped  enroll inent  by  level :     ^               '                      '    ~  .  ' 

secondary   J  i  ^  

Po.sr.s(»condary  — ,   77.; 

Adult  -   i:y2 


'Total   ^   2.20.") 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAri'KD  * 

A  person. i.s  yoeationiUI^  liandicappt.»a  if  liis  lialuliv .U'pinc  condition  iiUKhT*? 
him  from  sik,  ^  ^>  f\.ll,\  competing  in  a  r^  gr.l.ir  voeaH'^iinl  ela^s.  The  handit  api^ed 
ii.onies  were  spent  on  supjKjrt  services  in  regular  tlas^e.-^.  .^{>ecjal  Lla.s.ses  dt  Mi^ut^d 
to  a^M.Nt  in  overioiiiinij  tlie Jiai.tiJcapplu^:  cuudition.  aoci  ile\ehipins  inoditlu'd  k'Ui- 
riuilum  material.  Service.s  utilizing  the  hunUicapiied  >et-a?>idu  niunoy  weie 
panded,  .    .  ' 

\Vurk  exi>erience  fhv  the  Iiandkapped  e-xperienwd  a  gruwth  of  ah^t  20  peitent. 

VOCATIO.VAI.  EDVC.MIO.N  TOR  THE  HANrJlCAPPEO 

Veroent  of  tj>tal  vo.  atii>iial  etlucation  Ciirolbaeat  tliat  are  handicapped-        ^  T4 

Percent  of  Federal  funds  expended  for^  luunIicapiKHl   11,  .'O 

Percent  ef  State  uiiu  iocal  funds  expended  lor  handicaMicd   {).\)^ 

Kxpenditures  for  handicapped  by  level :  ( 

J^econdary  \  $012.  ^^>0 

Post.seeondary   .  -  ^  ,  .$22"].  000 

Adult    $2S3,000 

COOPERATIVE  KDVCATIOX  • 

Total  number  enrolled  in  oooperj\tive  projrrams   1.'.  S;24 

Total  expenditures  f{>r  eooijerative  educution  (G  only)  .?7s(K021 

Federal  expenditures  (G  only)  ^  $:ir>0,  4<r» 

State/local  expenditures  (G  only)  .ini.4^).'5 

Co^t  per  student  in  coor)erative  projrrani.s  (G  funds  onl>  )   $P.h:J5 

COaPKR.lTIVE  ENROrXMENiyJY  PKOGKAif 

AJTrieulture   :  1  •   .    0 

I>i.srril>utive  Kducation  *  7.  04J 

Ilea  nil   1      2  JOT 

Ofv-upational  Home  Rconomics  ^  «  (52:^ 

Office  .    I  2.M 

Tfehriical    0 

Trade  and   Indus  try  ,  ^  2.  ."hI 

Xund)or"of  sehools  olteriuj:  (o  >peralive  eduention : 

S'»condary   ^   83 

Po.st  secondary    0 

•  «  o 

WORK  strnv 

TotM  enrollment  in  work  study   7i)o 

Total  work  study  e\p(»n<Utures,^l  ♦SH'^.  >tJl 

Co8t  per  student  in  Work  .study   9210.20 
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WOBK  STUDY  ENEOU.MBNT  AND  ESPEND1TDBE8  BT  LEVEL 

Xuiuber  of  schools  offering  work  study ; 

Secondary  '.   0 

 Poste€e«idary^-=r=^-.^W^rar==;==^   *  28 

Enrollment : 

Secondary   .   0 

Postsecondary  ^   705 

BxpeUitnres : . 

Secondary  ;   0 

Postsecondary   ,  *,  $148. 191 

Cost  i)er  student: 

Secondary    0 

Postsecondary   $210.  20 

^  Area  vocatioDal-techQlcal  instltiitioDS. 

FOUOW-UP  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Number  of 
completioos 

Eariy 
leavers 

Construction 
education 

Avallible 

for  work  f» 

Placed 

29,016 

6,349 
517 

It,  534  , 
16,847 
0) 

17, 746 
15, 965 

OX 

18,749 

0) 

0) 

Total  

47,835 

»  1,715 

'  6,166 

35,381 

33,711 

1  None. 

>  Not  avatiabit  by  levtls. 

1 

*           FOLLOW-UP  BY  PROGRAM 

fiumDtrof 
compUtions 

Early 
leavers 

Construction 
education 

Available 
foj  work 

Placed 

Agriculture   5,073 

OiStributtve  education   7, 588 

Health   3, 219 

Occupational  home  econom- 
ics  4,610 

Office   i0,698 

Technical   2, 570 

Trade  and  irtdustiy   14, 077 


0 
330 
0 

79 
379 

90 
787 


2,272 
1,538 
II 

i,85r^ 

453 
77  P 
654 


2,667 
5,960 
2,000 

1,929 
9,113 
1.971 
12,341 


2, 651 
5,141 

2,000 

1,870 
8,924 
1,882 
II.  236 


RESEARCH  (PABTO)  ' 

Total  inimber  of  new  projects  >.   1 

Expenditures  for  new  projects   $11,  499 

RCV   expenditures  ^  $177,128 

N'umber  of  continuing  projects-   3 

Expenditures  for  continuing  projects  *   §90,579 

Ficht  agendes  were  awarded  funds  for  conducting  research  activities  during 
FiM'al  Year  1973.  The  projetty  engaged  in  ranged  in  scupe  fium  data  gathering, 
analyzingt  and  processing  fur  inforinatiou  stems  support  to  evaluntion  of 
curriculuni/ instructional  practices  and  included  a  variety  of  target  populations, 
both  of  level  and  position.  Several  of  the  projects  were  longitudinal  in  nature, 
having  been  initiated  previously  and  continuing  during  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

ifour  projects  uere  conducted  to  suppiement  or  expand  the  Vocatiunal-Tech- 
nicrti  Kducation  information  system. 

Three  projects  >vere  initiated  to  design  and  test  selected  curriculum/Instruc- 
tional concepts,  techniques,  or  practices. 

EXEMPLARY  (PART  D)  *  ' 

Total  number  of  projects  8 

Totnl  number  of  new  projects  ^ — ,   7 

Expenditures  for  new  projects  '  $117, 042 

Expenditures  for  handicnpped  $2,820 

Expenditures  for  disadvantaged   $13,08.5 

Total  expenditures  — ,  $132,005 

Tdt4il  number  of  continuing  projects  -   1 

'Expenditures  for  continuing  projects—   1   §15,953 
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PAST  D  ^IXEMPIJLJIT  PEOJECTS 

Exemi'lary  programs  or  project.s  utilizing  Part  D  funds  are  conducted  for  the 
PU^)Q:^f'  uf  iield  testing- inn(i\ati VP  tarppr  Piliit  .>tu>n  rirni  tii'Ms  niul  nriy>t^.1uPMV 

A  total  of  twelve  projects  were  stiirted,  in  proce^b,  or  completed  during  Fiscal 
Year  1073. 

A  synopsis  of  the  purpose  for  rach  project  is  as  foUows  :  I  >^  develop  a  system 
for  iUt'iitifying  and  instigating  course  content  appropriate  to  secondary  and 
post -set ondar>  votatiunal  programs  (curriculum  articulation),  provide  for  ad- 
Vancetl -standing  to  ^students  for  competeiities  possessed,  2)  develop  curriculum 
material-  Ubiug.  an  individualized  learning  package  furmt^t  for  selected  pobt- 
secondary  occupational  programs,  3)  develop  and  implement  a  system  of  in- 
dividualized in^tnlction  addressed  to.  (a>  building  upon  relevant  past  experi- 
emt»s,  (b)  utilizing  an  open  entry/open  exist  enrollment  system,  and  (c)  rec- 
ognizing the  learning  rate  of  individual  students,  4)  develop  and  implement  a 
oj-'^iii  d£-*;igned  to  provide  guidance-counseling  information,  listing  programs 
and  training  stations  available  at  Area  Vocational-Technical  Institutes,  5)  de- 
velop giiidance-tDUiij^eling  materials  describing  career  opportunities  in  the  fashion 
merchandising  fifld ,  6>  develop  a  program  of  career  exploration  opportunities  for 
Benior  high  school  students  in  a  lajge  suburban  school,  7>  provide  foreign  train- 
ing f^xikeriences  to  Vocational  Education  students  and  graduates  in  cosmetology  , 
8)  devt^lop  and  implement  a  system  for  more  effectively  and  efficiently  utilizing 
resources  available  to  Vocational  Education,  9)  develop  a  program  for  orienting 
and  in  servicing  the  staff  of  a  large  urban  school  in  the  concepts  of  career  educa- 
tion ;  10)  field  test  a  program  utilizing  practitioners  as  presenters  in  providing 
orientation  and  in-oenrivt.  Uuining  on  the  concepts  of  career  education,  11  >  de- 
velop and  implement  a  procedure  designed  to  promote  staff  competency  in  de- 
veloping individualized  performance-based  curriculum,  and  12)  develop  au  ex- 
periential program  utilizing  the  services  of  practitioners  in  providing  in-service 
experiences  to  Vocational  Education  administrators. 

i     GUIDAXCE  AND  COUNSEUXQ 


Total  number  of  projects--   1, 140 

Ratio  of  counselors  to  students   1 .-  2G0 

Expenditures  for  guidance  and  counseling  $1,  (US,  682 

Percent  of  total  vocational  education  expenditures  used  for  G  &  C   1. 24 

Guidance  and  counseling  funding"  by  lev^l :  *  , 

Sect)ndary   t  ,  ^   $0 

Postsecondary  $905, 0(n) 

Adult  1   $0 

TOXTTH  PBO0BAM8 

Future  farmers  of  America  (FEA)  : 

Total  memhership  -   1J/,8S6 

Percent  of  agriculture  students   3],  26 

Future  horaemakers  of  America  (FHA)  : 

Total  membership  ^     jo,  ol2 

Percent  of  secondary  home  economics  students  i   10.29 

Distributive  education  clubs  of  America  (DECA) : 

Total  membership   J/,  87^ 

Percent  of  distributive  education  students   27.71 

Office  education  of  America  (OEA)  :  , 

Total  membership  ^  ^   1/^887 

Percent  of  office  students   ij^,  90 

Vocational  Industrial  Club  of  America  (VICA)  : 

Total  membership  ,   2,8/.^ 

Percent  of  trade  and  industry  students   5.  qs 

Home  economics  and  related  training  (heart) : 

Totai  membership   q^j^ 

Percent  of  home  economics  students   8. 01 
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MANPOWER  TRAINING 


™  .rS^SV^^^^^"^"^^  reported  tSDL  enrollment   <?  97/ 

 MDTA  .eflrollmpnf  .  _  ,^  -  .       7.  ^ 

EOA  enrollment   "  f 

^'^^iDT^^^i^^^^  occupationaify  VeporTed  pVogmnrs:::::::;::::  ^^j,  ^^si,  m 
KOA  allocation.::::;::::::;:::::::::::;:::::::   folii^^'oln- 

^^'\P^.^T?tudent  in  USDL  oceupationally  reported  prJgmiV;:;:;.:.  I7 

itOTA  cost  per  student   .  ^ ;  isn  "'  t  > 

EOA  cost  per  student    "   f J*?^" 

^  MANPOWER  ENROLLMENTS  BY  PROGRAMS 

MDTA  institutional  

r«I)TA  OJT   "  ■  - — '  l,8o7' 

CEP   "    iSS 

^;Yc  -  ::::::::::::;:::y";  —  — -  "^^^ 

Kew  careers  :i::::  "  

Operation  inainstreanu.  ' 
•l'«C     -     

oic  :     —  0 

■   2 

OUTSTANDING  AND  UNIQUE  PROGRAMS 

Pipestone  graduated  90  students  from  the  onlv  mpnf  rnftin*r  T,^r.<r^^^  •  *i 
state  last  year,  a  program  considered  to  bftCLst  detTi  eH  '"/^'i 

employed  and  sprviciuR  stables  in  the  twin  cities  area.  Tlie  promra  artnokn 

st^Pani  Tvl'^'  ?V?  ^'"'^  "J^'^'^      "  vocational  scT.ool '^^nl  ,e™,at  on 
Nt.  Paul  T\  I  and  Sulmrbam  Hennep  n  AVTI  devplonert  Hip  first  fnro,v„  i V 
tonr  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  United  S?ate°  oourirh^^^^ 
.irn„.KPd  for  MiT>,.Ps-ota  stmlent.s  to  study  in  Li  rope  luiS^^^ 
part iPipatPd  in  the  program  „„ring  the  first  fiscal  year/st  dSs  "-Hi  be  ab  e 
M.  V       hnrow  to  sfHdr  Cosnietology,  Fashion  Mprchandislng  and  Desim 
ForPiKn  Car  Kepair,  and  International  C.isine  in  the  cbn.tng  rear  Shidems 
X  cZTivrr.^''  r'W:"!  «^«'len'Io.credit  in  the  program 

St  Cloi  d  AVTI  offci-Pd  a  AVater  and' AVaste  program  last  ypar,  gradiiatine 
10  St mlont.,  by  .Tnup  from  the  iS-month  course.  All  students  av^iilalde  for  wnrh 

T1.P  model  nnni-mall  at  Southern  Minnesota  Vocational  Center  in  Tl'elW  has 
r'n?  f.I"-<'f«-t>'P<'       other  juini-malls  across  the  state.  Sixtr  studen  s  par' 

ontry  le\p1>.  wkdls  such  ns  how  to  stock  shelves  in  a  grocery  store  how  to  r  iu 
L'^il.''"^        ""'^  •'"'""^  •^'""^  Of  products  foattMctconi 
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A  DKSCRipriox  OF  Occipationai.ly  Reported  VocAnoNAt.  Educatiox  and'Man- 
POWEn  Traknino  Fiscal  Years  1971,  1972,  and  1973  Minnesota 

 TOTAL  EXROLLMEXT-iy  VOOATION'AL  EDUCATION 

The  total  enrollment  in  foca^tional  Education  in  1970-71  was  286,202.  In 

1971-  72,  the  total  enrollment  Uicreaibed  o..33  percent  to  30l,4ol.  The  enrollment 
decrea&ed  1.67  percent  in  1972-73  fur  a  total  uf  2^J0A'24.  The  total  percentage 
increase  in  euroilment  in  Vocational  Edueatiou  in  the  three-jear  period  froui 
1970-71  to  1972-73  was  3.57  percent. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  THREE  LE^TLS  OF  VOCATXo:«AL  EDUCATION 

Sfconaarv  Vocational  Education.— In  1970-71,  the  enrollment  in  secondary 
Vocational  Education  was  171,0o^.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  increased  3.05 
IH>reOnt  to  177,203.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  secondary  Vocational  Edu- 
cation decrea.sed  13.35  percent  to  153,552.  The  total  change  in  the  enrollment 
in  secondary  Vocational  Education  in  the  three-jear  period  from  1970-71  to 

1972-  73. was  a  decrease  of  10.70  percent. 

Pont-i€condary  Vocational  FAlucation— In  1970-71,  the  total  enrollment  in 
post-secondary  Vocational  Education  >vas  20,122.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  in- 
creased 5.01  percent  to  21,130.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  post-secondary 
Vocational  Education  increased  14.71  percent  to  24,239.  The  total  increase  in 
the  t^nrollment  in  post  secondary  Vocational  Education  in  the  three-year  period 
from  1970-71  to  1072-73  was  20.46  percent. 

Adult  Vocational  iiV/ucafion— In  1970-71,  the  enrollment  in  adult  A'ocational 
Education^  was  94,120.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  increased  9.55  percent  to 
10^^118.  In  1972  73,  the  enrollment  in  adult  Vocational  Education,  increase<l 
15.05  percent  to  11H,C3.  The  total  change  in  the  enrollment  in  adult  Vocational 
Education  in  the  thret-jear  period  from  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an<,increase  of 
20,04  percent. 

ENROLLMENT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION 

Total  Vocational  Kdncation  Enrollment. — In  1970-71,  Vocational  Education 
enrolled  74.15  persons  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  general  population.  In  1971-72, 
the  enrollment  per  1,000  general  population  increased  4.34  percent  for  a  total 
of  77.37  persons  per  1,000.  The  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education  per  1,000 
Iwpulation  in  1972-73  decreased  1.69  percent  for  a  total  of  76.06.  Total  change 
iu  enrollment  per  1.000  general  population  over  the  three-year  period  from 
1970-71  to  1972  72  was  an  increase  of  2.58  percent. 

Stcondaru  Vocational  Education. — In  1970-71,  secondary  A^ocational  Educa- 
tion enrolled  46.05  percent  of  the  population  15-19  years  of  age.  In  1971-72.  the 
enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the  population  increased  1.41  percentage  points  to 
iuchide  47.46  percent  of  the  population  group.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  de- 
creased 6.34  percentage  points  for  a  total  of  41.12  percent  of  the  population 
15-19  years  of  age.  Total  change  in  secondary  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the 
population  15-19  years  of  age  over  the  three-year  period  from  1970-71  to  1972- 
73  was  a  decrease  of  4,93  percentage  points. 

Vo9t-Kccondarv  Vocational  Education. — In  1970-71,  post-.secondary  Vocational 
Education  enrolled  6.9  percent  of  the  population  20-24  years  of  ago.  In  1071- 
72,  the  enrollment  as  ajjercent  of  the  population  20  24  years  of  age  increased 
0.4  pcrcfutage  points  for  a  total  of  7.24  percent.  The  enrollment  in  post-sec- 
oud.iry  Vi^catlonal  Eilucati(m  as  a  percent  of  the  population  20-24  ^eais  of  age 
in  1972-73  increased  1.06  percentage  points  for  a  total  of  8.30  percent.  Total 
change  in  pi^st-.seoondarj  enrollment  a.s  a  percent  of  tlie  population  20-24  >ears 
of  age  over  the  three} tar  period  from  1970-71  to  1972-73k\vas  an  increase  of 
lAO  percentage  points.  ^ 

.id nit  Vocational  Education. — In  1970-71,  adult  Vocational  Education  en- 
rolled 6.0  percent  of  the  population  age  25-6^1.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  per- 
cent hicreased  0.52  percentage  points  fur  a  total  of  6,52  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion 25-64  years  vt  age.  The  enrollment  in  adult  Vocational  Etlucation  as  a 
percent  of  the  populathm  25-64  years  of  age  in  1972-73  increased  0.98  percent- 
age points  for  a  total  of  7.50  percent.  Total  change  In  adult  enrollment  as  a 
percent  of  the  population  25-64  years  of  age, over  the  three-year  period  from 
1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an  increase  of  1,50  percentage  points. 
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BVF.VL\L  PB0G8AM  ENUOI.LME^T  • 

ryopcrative  VorniionaJ  Education.— lu  1970-71,  cooperative  Vocational  Ed«- 
cntiAii  eiiroUod  4/^  Drrcent  of  the  total  number  of  iKjrsons  enrolled  in  becondary 
ami  pos't-seeondary  Vocational  Education.  In  1971-72,  cooperative  Vocational 
LdueatKui  enrolled  5.0.S  percent  of  the  total  unmber  of  personj  enrolled  in  sec- 
ondary and  post-s?eoondary  Vocational  Education;  thi^,  NNas  an  increase  of  012 
liercetirage  points.  In  1072-73.  cooperative  Vocational  Education  enrolled  8.90 
imrcont  of  tlie  total  niunber  of  persons  enrolled  in  secondary  and  post-secondarv 
\ocatiomil  Education,  this  wa.s  an  increase  of  3.82  percentage  points.  For  the 
three-year  period  1070-71  to  1072-73,  cobperative  Vocational  Education,  as  a 
perrent  of  total  enrollnicnt  in  .secondary  and  pobt-sucoiidarv  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, increased  3.94  percentage  points,  ,    ^  . 

Work  Study  Vocatinnai  Edncaiion.-~lj\  1070-73,  work  study  Vocationa*!  Edu- 
cation  enrolled  0.26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  seeondarv 
and  poi^t-secondacy  Vocational  Education.  In  1071-^72.  work  «tiulv  Vocational 
Edneatioif  enrolled  0.31  percent  ut  the  total  nniiiber  of  i>ersons  enrolled  in  s(h'- 
fuidary  and  i)ost -secondary  Vocational  Education;  this  wan  an  increase  of  0.05 
percentage  points  from  the  previous  year.  In  1072-73.  work  study  Vocational 
Eduratiun  enrolled  0.40  i>ercent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
seeondary  and  post-secondary  Vocational  Education;  this  was  an  increase  of 
aOO  percentage  points  from  1971-72.  For  the  three-year  period  1070-71  to  1972- 
7X  work  study  Vocational  Education,  as  a  iKjrcent  of  total  enrollment  in  sec- 
ondary and  post-secondary  Vocational  Education,  increased  014  r)ercentace 
points. 

Enrolhncnt  of  Disadvanfafftfl  Persom.—The  enro'llnient  of  disadvantaged 
IK'^sons  in  1970-71  was  10,8K8.  In  1971-72,  tiie  enrollment  was  9.S61  which  was 
a  decrea.se  of  9.98  percent  compared  to  the  pre\i'Qus  year's  enrollment  of  dis- 
advantaged persons.  As  a  i)ercent  of  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  , 
disadvantaged  i)ersons  enmllment  decreased  O.oo  percentage  iK>ints.  In  1972- 
73.  the  eurollment  of  disacfvantiiged  persons  \\as  7.813  whivh  was  a  decrease 
of  20.28  percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
persons  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  disadvantaged  persons  en- 
rollment decreased  0  61  percentage  points.  The  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
persons  in  1972-73  decreased  28.24  percent  compared  to  enrollment  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  in  1970-71.  When  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  t)ersons  for 
this  period  is  eomparcil  to  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  it  decreased 
1.16  percentage  points.  ' 

EvmUmcnt  of  Ilamlicapped  Persons.— The  enrollment  of  handicapped  persons 
lii  1970-71  was  5.8o0.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  5,271\  which  was  a  de- 
crease of  9  99  percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  enrollment  of  handi- 
capped persons.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Educatioil  enrollment,  handi- 
capped persons  enrollment  decreased  0.30  percentage  points.  In  1972-73,  the 
enrollment  of  Jiandicapped  persons  was  2,205  which  was  a,  decrease  of  58.17 
percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  enrollment  of  handicapped  persons.  As 
a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  handicapped  persons  enrollment  de- 
rrea'<ea  1  01  percentage  points.  The  enrollment  of  handicapped  persons  in  1972- 
73  derrer.  ,ed  62.30  percent  compared  to  enrollment  of  handicapped  per§ons  In 
1970-71  When  enrollment  of  handicapped  persons  for  this  period  is  compared 
to  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  it  decreased  1,31  percentage  points. 

E^'ROLLiIENT  pF  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS 

AffrifuUtire  Ednratlon— The  enrollment  in  agriculture  education  in  1970-71 
was  31,917.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  34,180  which  was  an  increase  of 
7  09  percent  conipan  d  to  the  previous  year's  agriculture  education  enrollment. 
As  a  percent  of  totiil  V^cittional  Education  enrollment,  agriculture  education 
enrollment  increased  0.10  percentage  points.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  agri- 
. culture  education  wa.s  ^3,445  which  was  an  increase  of  27,11  percent  compared 
to  the  previous  year's;  agriculture  education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total 
Vouitioual  Education,  agriculture  education  enrollment  Increased  3.32  pcpcent- 
a^je  points.  The  enrollment  in  agriculture  educatibn  in  1972-73  increa.sed  30.12 
peiTout  eoiniwred  to  enrollinejit  in  agriculture  education  fn  1970-71.  When 
compared  to  total  eniollmeiit  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  In  agricul- 
ture education  increased  3.51  percentage  points. 
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Z)w^ri6tt^it;e  Edmahon^—'VUe  eiirollment  in  ilistributive  education  iu  1970- 
^1  was  14,«U0.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  lo,821  which  was  an  Increase  ot 
percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  distributive  education  enrollment 
^^LL^^^^T'^  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  distnlbHtive  education 
eiiroUmeat  increased  0.00  percentage  points.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  dis- 
tributive education  was  17,609  whi^h  was  an  increase  of  11.30  percent  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year's  distril)utive  education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of 
total  \oeational  Kducation,  di.stributive  education  enrollment  increased  0  69 
percentage  points.  The  enrolluient  iu  distributive  education  in  19T2-73  increa.sed 
19  30  percent  compared  to  eurollnieut  in  distributive  educatlofnn  1970-71.  WJien 
compared  to  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  iu  distribu- 
tive education  increased  0.78  percentage  points.  ^ 

JJralth  Orcupahons  Education.— 'Uxq  enrollment  iu  health  occupations  edu- 
cation ni  19iO-71  was  4,191.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  4,468  which  was  an 
increase  of  6.61  percent  coiniwired  to  the  previous  year's  health  occupations 
education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of' total  Vocational  Education  enrollment, 
iaTo  io^^"^^^*^"^  education  enrollment  increased  0.02  percentage  points.  In 
lc)72-73,  the  enrollment  in  health  occupations  education  wa.s  6,3^9  wUIqIx 
an  increase  of  43.22  percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  health  occupations 
educjition  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  health  oc- 
cupations education  enrolluient  increased  0.68  percentage  points.  The  enroU- 
laeat  iu  health  occupations  education  iu  1972-73  increased  52.6S  percent  com- 
pared to  enrollmoiit  in  health  occupations  education  in  1970-71.  When  compared 
to  total  eurollmeut  iu  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  in  health  occupations 
education  increased  0.70  percentage  points.  '  * 

Comtmer  o»(Z  Ilomemakinff  Ediwation.^Tha  enrollment  in  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  in  1970-71  was  135,966.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was 
J3a8l7  which  was 'an  increase  of  2.83  percent  compared  to  the  previous  vear  s 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  "Voca- 
timml  Education  enroliment,  consumer  and  homemaking  education  enrollment 
decreased  i  13  percentage  points.  In  1972-73.  the  enrollment  in  consumer  and 
nnmeniaklDg  education  was  101,660  \\hich  was  a  decrease  of  2?.2S  percent  com- 
pared to  the  previous  j  ear's* consumer  and  homemaking  e<lucation  enrollment. 
As  a  percent  of  toral  Vocational  E(Jucation,  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation enrollment  decreased  12.08  percentage  points.  The  enrollment  in  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  etlncatlon  in  1972-73  decreased  25.22  percent  compared 
to  enrollment  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education  in  1970-71.  When  com- 
pared to  total  enrolhuent  in  Vocational  ,Educationr  enrollment  in  coiisumer 
and  homemaking  education  decreased  13.21  percentage  points. 

Orrupatt07^l  Hotdc  Economics  Education. — The  enrollment  in  occupational 
home  economics  educatiou  in  1970-71  was  12,393.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment 
wa^  13,214  which  wrts  an  increase  of  6.62  percent  compared  to  the  previous 
year's  occupational  home  economics  education  enrollment.  "As  a  percent  of  total 
Vocatioual  Education  enrollment,  occupational  \oine  economics  educatiou  en- 
rollment increased  0.05  percentage  points.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  occu- 
pational )iome  economics  education  was  S.163  \\hich  Avas  a  decrease  of  38.22 
, percent  compared  tu  the  previou.->  >  ear's  occiipatiuiml  home  economics  educatiou 
enrolliuent.  As  a  percent  of  total  Voentior.al  Education,  occupational  home  eco- 
nomies education  enrollment  decreased  1.^3  percentage  puint.s.  The  enrollment 
in  occupational  liome  ecouumics  education  In  1972-73  decreased  34.13  percent 
compared  to  enrollment  in  occupational  home  economics  education  in  1970-71. 
When  compared  to  t<»tal  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  iu 
occupational  home  economics  education  decreased  1.58  percentage  points. 

Offfre  Occupations  Kducation.~T\\e  enrollment  in  office  occupations  education 
iu  1970-71  was  28.560.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  30,691  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  7.10  perc.i.t  compared  to  the  previous  jears  ofRce  occupations  edu- 
cation enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  office 
occupations  education  enrollment  increased  0.20  percentage  points.  In  1972-73. 
the  enrollment  in  uffice  occupations  education  was  32,342  which  was  an  increase 
of  5.38  percent  of  the  previous  year^sofljee  occupations  education  enrollment. 
As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  EducittTon,  Office  occupations  education  enroll- 
ment Increased  0.73  percentage  points.  The  enrollment  in  office  oecupa titans  edu- 
^cation  in  1972-73  iiicreased  13.24  percent  compared  to  enrollment  in  office 
occupations  education  1970-71.  When  compared  to  total  enrollment  in  Voca- 
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tionnl  Education,  enrollment  in  office  occupatlocs  education  increased  0.93 
percentage  points. 

^^^^2};^^lJ^^^<^^^'^^ti'-''^^^e  enrollment  in  technical  education  in  1970-71  was 
-«-r42T  fTriSfl-72,  the  yirrultineni  was  S,Oi>0  wiiicn  Was  an  increase  of  8.ay  per- 
cent  compared  to  thejt>revious  year's  technical  education  enrollment.  As  a  per- 
mit of  total  Vocanotal  Education  enrollment,  technical  education  enrollment 
morensfed  0.07  percentage  potiits.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  technical  edn- 
oation  was  9j^3Qwhich  ^as  an  increase  of  21.03  percent  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year's  technical  education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational 
Education,  technical  education  enrollment  increased  0.62  percentage  points.  The 
enrollment  in  technical  education  iYi  1972-73  increased  31.18  percent  compared 
to  enrollment  in  technical  ed-iication  in  1970-71.  When  compared  to  total  en- 
rollment  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  in  technical  education  increased 
0j69  percentage  points. 

Trade  atid  Industrial  £^«f«ca«an.— The  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  expli- 
cation in  1970-71  ^\as  50,988.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  55,210  which  was 
an  increase  of  8.28  percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  trade  and  industrial 
education  enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment, 
trade  and  industrial  education  enrollment  increased  0.49  percentage  points.  In 
1072-73,  the  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  education  was  77,054  which  was 
an  increase  of  39.57  percent  compared  to  the  previous  year's  trade  and  indus- 
trial enrollment.  As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  cnroUment  increased  7.68  percentage  points.  The  enrollment  in 
\rado  and  indui5trial  education  in  1972-73  increased  51.12  percent  compared  to 
enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  education  in  1970-71.  When  compared  to 
total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  ^ 
education  increased  8.17  percentage  points. 

E^'RoLL^^^^'T  by  raciai,  A^n  ethnic  group- and  sex 

American  /wdian.— In  1070-71,  and  1971-72.  the  enrollment  of  American  In- 
dians  !n  Vocational  Education  was  not  available.  The  1973  data  cannot  be 
(K'termined  because  the  Federal  governmeiit  did  not  require  this  information 
for  1973.    ^  ^ 

Xrgro.—fn  1970-71.  and  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Negroes  as  a  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education  was  not  available.  The  1973  data 
cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  government  did  not  require  this  in- 
formation for  1973. 

Oriental— In  1070-71,  and  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals  as  a  percent 
of  total  eniTQllraent  in  Vocational  Education  wa.s  not  available. , The  1973  data 
cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  government  did  not  require  this  in- 
formation for  1973. 

^paiii.fh~snnin7n€d.~ln  1970-71.  and  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Spanish-sur- 
namcd  por^png  was  not  available  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  Vocational 
Education.  The  1073  data  cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  govern- 
ment did  not  require  this  information  for  1973. 

Other.— U\  1970-71,  and  1071-72.  the  enrollment  of  other  persons  was  not 
nva liable  as  a  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education.  The 
1^73  dita  tannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  government  did  not  require 
this  information  for  1793. 

Female  and  Malc.—ln  1970-71.  females' constituted  62.0> percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  Vocational  Education ,  conversely,  males  constituted  38.0  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment.  In  19J1-72,  females  constituted  61.0  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education,  conversely,  males  cunstituted  39.0 
percent.  The  percentage  point  change  in  the  balance  of  females  to  males  was 
1.0.  The  1973  data  cannot  be  determined  becauae  the  Federal  government  did 
not  require  this  information  for  1973. 

TOTAL  REPORTEp  EXPENDITURES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  1970-71,  the  total  reported  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation (including  Fetlcral.  State,  and  local  monies)  was  $48,285,289.  In  1971-72, 
the  total  reported  expeijditnre  increased  to  $56,385,955.  The  total  reported  ex- 
penditure for  all  levels  of  Vocational  Education  increased  to  $84,786,671^  in 
197^-73. 
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rnSi^l^ff^''''^^^'?^''^?^"'''^       iS^/w<ie/i<  in  Vocational  Education,  All  Levels. 
ZarL        reporfPtl  expenditui-e  per  student  iu  Vocational  Education  (or  the 
JSLS^ "^^^^  including  all  levels  and  all  program^) 

"  in.?^    '   ^'^I  ^IQSh^^  1071^72,  the  aveiage  reported  expend itUiV-^f-^xu- 

TOTAL  REPORTED  EXPENDITURES  PER  STUDENT  IN  THE  THREE  LEVELS  OF  VOCATlOxN'AL 

EDUCATION' 

Total  Reported  Expenditure  Per^tudent  in  Secondary  Vocational  Education. 
—Uie  total  or  average,  reported  expenditure  per  student  in  secondary  Voca- 
tional Education  in  19*0-71  was  $89.26;  this  included  Federal,  State,  and  lopal 
ponies  as  jxell  as  all  secondary  programs.  In  1971-72,  the  average  reported  ex- 
r         -J^^^v.^^"^^"^      secondary  Vocational  Education  increased  to  $113.49. 

I  S",  '    .    average  reported  expenditure  per  student  in  secondary  Voca- 
tional Education  increased  to  $153.14. 

Total  Reported  Expenditure  Per  Student  in  Post-Secondary  Vocational  Edit- 
ratwn,~Fhe  total,  or  average,  reported  expenditure  (including  Federal,  State, 
and  local  monies)  per  student  iri  post-secondary  Vocational  Education  iu  1^70- 
1^7^70  included  all  programs  at  the  post-secondary  level.  In 

1J71-7-,  the  average  reported  expenditure  per  student  increased  to  $1,532.09. 
The  average  reported  expenditure  .in  1972-73  incerased  to  $2,300.34. 
-.A-A  ^cpor^erf  Expenditure  Per  Student  in  Adult  Vocational  Education.-^ln 
thte  total  replaced  expenditure  (including  Federal,  State,  and  local 
monies)  ter  ?tudont  in  adult  Vocational  Education  was  $33.00;  this  included 
all  programs  at  tlie  adult  level.  In  1971-72,  the  total,  or  average,  reported  ex- 
?n7o  lo^^''  student  in  adult  Vocational  Education  increased  to  $37.83.  In 
197^-73,  the  average  reported  expenditure  decreased  to  $46.47  per  student. 

REPORTED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DISADVA^TTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Reported  Expcmlitures  for  Didadvantagcd  PerHons.-^ln  1070-71,  the  reported 
pxpeuditure  for  di<advantaged  persons  in  Vocational  Educntion  was  $2,^56,524 
\yiiich  wa«  5.1  percent  uf  the  total  reported  expenditure  in  Vocational  Educa- 
lo  "*o^'i>o^^^^~''""  reported  expenditure  for  disadvantaged  persons  was 
$3.2.3.06- ;  this  reported  dollar  expenditure  represented  5.7  percent  of  the  total 
reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education  and  was  an  increase  of  0.6  per- 
<*entage  points.  In  l»07::-73,  the  reported  expenditure  for  disadvantaged  persons 
wa'^  $4,503.555 ;  tliis  reported  dollar  expenditure  repre.«=!ented  5.3  percent  <k  the 
total  reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education  and  was  a  decrease  of  0.4 
percentage  points.  Over  the  three-year  period  from  1970-71  to  1972--73,  the  re- 
pf>rted  expenditure  for  disadvantaged  persons  increased  0.2  percentage  points 
as  a  part  of  tlie  total  reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education. 

Reported  Expenditures  for  Handicapped  i>erao««.— In  1970-71,  the  reported 
eicppuditute  for  handicapped  persons  in  Vocational  Education  was  $622,986 
which  was  1.3  percent  of  the  total  reported  expenditure  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. In  1971-72.  the  reported  expenditure  for  handicapped  persons  was 
$1,254,602;  thU  reported  dollar  expenditure  represented  2.3  percent  of  the  total 
reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education  and  was  an  increase  of  0.9  per- 
centage pnint'^  Tn  1972  73,  the  reported  expenditure  for  handicapped  persons 
was  $1J36.072 ,  this  rr ported  dollar  expenditure  represented  2.0  percent  of  t lie 
total  reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education  and  was  a  decrease  of  0.2 
percentage  points.  Over  the  three-year  period  from  1070-71  to  1972-73,  tlip  re- 
ported expenditure  far  handic^ipped  persons  increased  0.7  percentage  points  as 
a  part  of  the  total  reported  expenditure  for  Vocational  Education. 

RATIO  OF  RFPORTED  STATE  AN*D  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  TO  REPORTED  FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES  *" 

In  1970-71,  reported  State  and  local  expenditures  for  Vocational  Education 
were  $40,383,975,  while  reported  expenditure  of  Federal  monies  was  $7,901,314; 
tiie  ratio  of  reported  expenditure  of  State  and  local  monies  to  Federal  monies 
was  $511  1.  In  1971-72r»  the  mjiorted  expenditure  of  State  and  local  monies 
was  $^7,428,104.  while  reporteTeXpendlture  of  Federal  monies  was  $8,957,851, 
the  resulting  ratio  was  $5.29.1.  In  1972-73,  the  reported  expenditure  <5f  State 
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mid  local  monies  totnJed  $70,213,723,  while%eported  expenditure  of  Federal 
motHes  was  $8,572,956;  the  ratio  of  reported  expenditure  of  State  and  local 
monies  to  Federal  monies  was  $8.89:1.  ' 

COilPLETIOXS  A^'D  PLACEMEKTS        VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIO.V 

While  t^e  paragraphs  below  provide  additional  detail  about  tlie  three  years 
under  study,  employment  of  persons  who  received  Vocational  Education,  at  all 
levels,  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  ♦ 

Th^  mimber  of  persons  employed  as  a  percent  of  the  combined  number  of 
completers  and  early  leavers  was  not  available  in  1971;  in  1072  it  was  6599 
percent,  and  in  197$,  68.03  percent. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  as  a  perecnt  of  all  persons  available  for 
work  was  not  available  in  19T1 ;  it  was  89.72  in  19T2 ;  and  95.28  in  1973 
T  ^JnTA*^*^"^  ^"  Persons  Receiving  Vocational  Education  At  All  LeveU^ 
In  197(K71,  the  total  number  of  persons  completing  a  Vocational  Education 
program  (completers)  was  39,639;  tlie  total  numb^  of  persons  who  left  prior 
to  completion  time  with  marketable  skills  (early  leavers)  was  not  available. 
Of  the  completers,  30.820  were  kno^n  to  be  available  for  placement. 

Jn  1971-72,  the  total  number  of  persona  completing  a  Vocational  Education 
program  was  41,560;  the  total  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion 
time  with  marketable  skills  was  2,081.  Of  these  two  groups,  32.097  were  knowrt 
to  be  available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  followup 
determined  that  65.99  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  available 
for  work.  89.72  percent  were  employed.  ■ 

In  1972-73,  the  total  number  of  persons  completing  a  Vocational  Education 
program  was  47,835;  the  total  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion 
time  with  marketable  skills  wa^  1,715.  Of  these  two  groups,  35,381  were  known 
to  be  available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  followup 
determined  that  68.03  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  available 
for  work,  95.28  percent  were  employed. 

Placement  of  All  Persons  Receiving  Secondary  Vocational  Education.— In 
1070-71,  the  number  of  peraonj,  9otopleting  a  secondary  Vocational  Education 
Program  was  20,948 ;  the  nuHiber  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion  time 
with  marketable  skills  was  887.  Of  these  two  groups,  14,610  were  known  to  he 
available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  followup  de- 
termined that  59.36  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  available  for 
work,  88.68  percent  were  employed. 

In  1971-72.  the  number  of  persons  completing  a  secondary  Vocational  Edu-> 
cation  program  was  21,973;  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion 
time  with  ma^etable  skills  was  918.  Of  these  two  groups.  15,310  were  known 
to  be  available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  followup 
determined  that  59.39  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  available 
for  work.  88.79  percent  were  employed. 

In  1972-73.  the  number  of  persons  completing  a  secondary  Vocational  Edu- 
cation program  was  29.086.  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion 
time  with  marketable  skills  was  not  available.  Of  the  completers.  18,534  were 
known  to  be  availilble  for  placement.  Of  persons  t\hq.\sere  j^vflllaWe  for  work, 
95.75  percent  were  employed.  * 

Plnrrmcnt  of  All  Persons  Receiving  Posf-Sccondarp  Vocational  Education,^ 
In  1970-71,  the  ntimhor  of  persons  completing  a  post-secondary  Vocational  Edu- 
cation program  wa^  in.^JOn ,  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion 
time  with  marketable  skills  was  944.  Of  these  two  groups,  18.121  were  known 
to'  be  available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  followup 
determined  that  71.04  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  a\ailahle 
for  work.  00.51  percent  were  employed. 

In  1071-72,  the  number  of  j)ersons  completing  a  post-secondary  Vocational 
Education  program  wan  16.209:  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  com- 
pletion time  with  marketable  skills  was  082.  Of  thi»se  two  groups^  13.652  were 
known  to  be  available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a 
followup  determined  that  71.87  percent  w^ere  employ;ed.  Of  persons  wlio  were 
'  available  for  work,  00.51  percent  were  employed.  , 

Tn  1072-73.  the  number  of  persons  completing  a  post-secondary  Vocational 
Education  program  was  18.749:  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  com-^ 
pletion  time  with  marketable  skills  was  not  aTailable.  Of  the  completers,  16,847 
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wem  known  to  be  a\ailaWe  for  placement.  Of  ijersuns  who  were  available  for 
worfl.  a  followup  determined  tliat  94.76  percent  were*employed. 

Placement  of  All  Penom  Recemng  Adult  Vocational  Education. — In  1970-71, 
the  uuiiiber  of  perborib  completing  an  adult  Vocational  Education  program  ;was 
3.326,  the  number  of  per^ous  whu  Itft  prior  to  completion  time  with  marketable 
hlvillb  was  176.  Of  the^e  tsvo  groups^  3,083  were  known  to  be  available  for  place- 
iijeiit.  Of  all  completers  and  early  le&vers.  a  folio wup  determined  that  80.01 
I>rrctiit  were  employed,  df  persons  who  were  available  for  work,  90.89  percent 
were  (-inployed. 

hi  1971-72,  tthe  numlier  of  persons  Completing  an  adult  Vocational  Education 
program  was  3.378,  the  number  of  persons  who  left  prior  to  completion  time 
with  marketable  skills  was  iSl.  Of  these  two  groups,  3,135  were  known  to  be 
available  for  placement.  Of  all  completers  and  early  leavers,  a  folio  wup  de- 
termined that  79.99  percent  were  employed.  Of  persons  who  were  available  for 
work,  00.81  percent  were  employed. 

Ill  1972-73,  no  follow  up  was  made  of  adults. 

KXBOLLMEXT  IX  00  CUP  ATI  ON  ALLY  BEPORTED  PROGRAMS — U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

TRAIXIXQ  PROGRAMS 

Programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  can  be  categorized 
a  lumiber  of  ways,  such  a  occupationally  reported,  basic  education,  and  sub- 
sistence. In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  only  those  programs  are  reported 
v\hi(h  focus  on  tr(iining  for  employment  (occupationally  reported). 

Total  Entollmcnt  in  Occiipattonally  Reported  Programs,  Including  Both 
MJ)TA  Programs  andi  EOA  Piograms. — The  total  enrollment  in  occupationally 
reported  Department  of  Labor  programs  in  1970-71  was  7,571.  In  1971-72.  the 
enrollijient  decreaocd  to  6,976  persons.  The  enrollment  decreased  in  1972-73  to 
3.274  persons. 

Tutal  Enrollment  in  MDTA  Programs.— i:he  total  enrollment  in  MDTA  pco- 
fjrams  in  1970-71  was  3,106.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  increased  to  4,463.  In 
1972-73.  the  total  enrollment  in  MDTA  prog^ms  decreased  to  2,045. 

^Enrollment  tn  Five  MDTA  Occupationally  Reported  Programs:  MDTA  Insti- 
ti7tiunal.—The  enrollment  in  MDTA  Institutional  programs  In  1970-71  wafi 
2.286.  In  1971-72.  the  enrollment  increased  to  2,S82.  The  enrollment  decreased 
to  1.857  in  1972-73. 

MOTA  On-Juh  Training.~Jn  1970-71,  the  enrollment  in  MDTA  On-Job-Train- 
ing ^\as  826.  In  1971-72.  the  enrollment  decreased  to  358.  The  enrollment  de- 
creased to  188  in  1972-73. 

MOTA  Part-Time. — In  1071-72,  (the  only  year  for  which  data  were  available) 
there  was  no  enrollment  in  MDTA  Part-Time  programs. 

.VDTA  Job  ^Opportunities  in  Business  (JOP) :  Enini.—Jn  1971-72,  (  the  only 
,\ear  for  which  data  were  available)  the  enrollment  in  MDTA-JOP  Kntry  pro- 
grams was  1,582  persons. 

.VDTA  Job  Opportunities  in  Business  (MP):  Vpgradc-^lxi  1971-72., (the 
onh  .\ear  for  which  data  were  available)  the  enrollment  in  MDTA- JOP  Up- 
grade was  141.  mitllmL-  ' ' ' 

Total  Enrollment  in  EOA  Occupationally  Reported  Pro/7ram«.— Tnl|jB|fll  en- 
rollHicnt  in  EOA  programs  in  1970^71  was  4.465.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollS|Rt'de- 
orensed  to  2.513  Persons.  In  1972-73,  the  total  enrolment  in  EOA  programs 
decreased  to  1,220. 

Enrollment  in  Sij?  EOA  Occupationally  Reported  Programs:  Work  Incentive 
^ir/A').— The  enrollment  in  the  WIN  program  in  1970-71  was  1.3C2.  In  1971* 
T2.  tlie  enrollment  decreased  to  998.  Enrollment  data  were  not  available  in 
19T2-73.  .  ^ 

donrrntrated  Employment  Program  (CEP).-:-7hc  CEP  enrollment  in  1070-71 
\\a.s  1,464  persons.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  decreased  to  841.  In  1972-73,  the 
enrollment  In  CEP  decreased  to  765  persons. 

yeiphborhood  Yotiih  Corps  ^VyC).— In.  1970-71.  the  enrollment  in  the  NYC 
Xerogram  was  330.  In  J971-72,  the  enrollment  increased  to  420.  The  enrollment 
in  the  NYC  program  in  1972-73  decreased  to  268  persons. 

Operation  Mainstream.— -In  1970-71.  the  enrollment  was  355  persons  in  Opera- 
tion Mtii»istream  programs.  In  1971-72.  the  enrollment  decreased  to  191  persons. 
ThP  enrollment  decreased  to  158  persons  in  1972-73. 
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■cf^Ts  [v!r-!^%^T^-?/S'V  -^''  ^"^O-^^-       enrollment  In  Public  Service 

ESBOIXMEST  OF  RACIAL  AND  ETHXIC  QROfPS  IS  OCCUPATIOXAIXY  BEPORTED  U  S 
UEPAETMENT  OF  LABOR  TBAlXIJfG  PROGRAMS  •  - 

amerfcon  /ndictji.— In  1970-n,  the  enrollment  of  American  Indians  xvas  «Rn 
S  was^nft  1"'"'  m  U.S.  Department  of  S^tra^ing  P  ogratno 

inHhn  JJ-ti  P^^^rn*"?."  points  more  than  the  0.61  percent  of  tlie  genffio^ 

Neo^o    In  i^o-^-i'  1'"'  ^',1'"^  population  which  was  American  IndiM 
cSl""^^^^^^^ 

Sro  TmrTo' H  e?nrc5?n?'^^  ^^^"^     ''''  Population^^Wch  ^as 

roSnt  Jn  TIS  non!^^  I  ^°T°t'^'^"^^  waS.  7.28  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment In  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  tra  ii  n?  programs.  This  wn<?  fi  'ifi  nir 

So  ^r^L^rthTenr^o'lL"  ''?  "VT'  «enlr'„rp;pXtio"n  Which 

Acjjro.  in  i\)t^i6,  the  enrollment  of  Negroes  was  7  76  nprppnf-  nf  fho  fXfoi 
rollment  m  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  training  p?og  amsS  was 
age  ^points  more  than  the  0.92  percent  of  the%eneral  populaXn^whFch  wa^ 

Or<e«faJ.--In  1970-71,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals  wiTs  "0.I6  percent  of  the 
total  enroHraent  in  U.S.  Departmeht  of  Labor  training  progra^  This  was  003 
percentage  points  more  than  the-0.13  percent  of  the  geneSlpopXion  which 
was  Oriental.  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals  was  0  22  perceS  o^  lh^^^ 
«"<^'n'T".o'"'  F-^-  Department  of  Labo?  training  proSamJ  ™,' was 
0.09  percentage  points  more  than  the  0.13  percent  of  the  general  nonulaMon 
whWi  was  Oriental.  In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals  Xs  o '4^?cen" 
of  the  total  enrollment  In  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  training  proCT^nf  Tli^s 
whfch  wa'rS'al"^  ''''  "-'^  ^^-^^"^  ^'  ?he  gf  n^JafpoTuiaUpn' 

.In^rrr'ii'f  r^r'"^  ~M ''''^'■^'"^'*'^™'"'^t"*^  ^-S-  department  of  Labor 

O^lr  ^ru  '"^P'  P'^'J.t  "f  Spanisn-surnamed  persons  as  a  separate  group' 
Other.~The  term  "other'l  as  u.sed  in  the  following  paragraph  refers  to  Per- 
sons and  groups  other,  than  those  previously  identiled  as  a^^cial  or  ethnic 
minority.  Consequentl.v,  the  "other"  group  is  made  up  of  severe?  such  as  the 
Spanish-suraamed  and  the  white  or  Caucasian  majority.  ' 
mint^!  ?7?'t.""'  ''"'■"""'ent  of  others  was  85.80  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
mont  in  tJ.S.  Department  of  Mbor  training  programs.  Thi.s  was  12  54  percent- 
r/fl?  "72"?hp*'l""  percent  of  the  general  population  whicii  wa^Xr. 

in  D;narfmn"n7  nT?i^  Others  was  85.81  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
I  V  °<'P"rtment  of  Labor  training  programs.  This  was  12.53  percentage 
Z  ^o^T^  the  9834  percent  of  the  general  population  which  was  other 
in  r  ?"n;n«r4f  ?  n^/f  k'  ol""^^"«  83.48  percent  of  the  total  enroUment 
1  1  ;  °^P""ment  of  Labor  training- programs.  This  was  14.86  percentage 
points  less  than  the  98.31  percent  of  the  general  population  which  was  other. 

AVER.\OE  FEDERAL  AU.OCATIO^f  PER  TRAINEE  IS  OCCUPATIO SALLY  REPORTED  U  3. 
DEPARTAIEST  OF  LABOR  TRAISISG  PROGRAMS 

\rt^^f?'""'""''"''  ^<''?'"''"'<'^  ^^-"^"^  Programi.—T\K  Federal  allocation  for 
JlDlA  programs,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  trainees,  resulted  in  an  nvpr- ' 
"f.il'42,237  00  per  trainee  i„  1970-71.  In  1971-72,  the^verrge  per  trainee  wa« 
5I,jo0.53,  wliich  was  a  decrease  of  .5086.47  per  trainee.  In  1972-73,  the  average 
per  trainee  wa.q  $2,793.60,  which  hicra.sed  from  the  previous  year  bv  SI  245  07 
Over  the  three-year  period  from  1970-71  to  1972-73,  the  Federal  allocation io? 
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MDTA,  when  diviik-d  by  the  number  of  trainees,  increased  an  average  of 
$558.60  per  trainee. 

Occupatiohally  Reported  EOA  Profframs.^The  Federal  allocation  for  EOA 
programs,  when  dividevl  by  the  number  of  trainees,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$3,00$.00  per  trainee  in  1970-71.  In  1971-72,  the  average  per  trainee  was 
$4,438.92,  which  was  aa  increase  of  $1,430.92  per  trainee.  In  1972-7S,  the  aver- 
age per  trainee  was  $7,944.67  which  increased  from  thQ  previous  year  by 
$3,505.75.  Over  the  three-year  period  from  1070-71  to  1972-73,  the  Federal 
allCKration  for  EOA,  wlien  di^ded  bj  the  number  of  trainees^,  increased  an  aver- 
age of'$4,936.67  per  trainee, 

A  C05TB.\ST  OF  FEDERALLT  EEPORTED  PEOGRAilS — VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION',  MDTA, 

AND  EOA 

In  the  following  paragraph,  the  term  "manpower*'  refers  to  enrollments 
which  have^been  combined,  or  MDTA  programs  and  EOA  programs. 

In  1970-71,  the  total  enrollment  in  federally  reported  programs,  including 
Vocational  Education  and  manpower,  was  293,773.  Of  the  total.  Vocational  Edu- 
cation enrolled  286,202  or  97.42  percent  and  manpower  enrolled  7,571  or, 2,58 
permit.  In  1971-72,  the  total  enrollment  in- federally  reported  programs  was 
308,427  persons;  Vocational  Education  enrolled  301,451  or  97.74  percent  of  the 
total  and  manpower  enrolled  6,976  or  2.26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
Siom.  In  1972-73.  the  total  enrollment  in  federally  reported  programs  was 
299.608  persons;, Vocational  Education  enrolled  296,424  or  98.91  percent  of  the 
total  and  maniiovver  enrolled  3,274  or  1.09  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons.  ♦  ' 

DUtrittution  of  Federal  Funds  to  Vocational  Education,  MDTA,  and  EOA,-- 
In  1970-73,  the  t«>tal  Federal  funding  for  occupationally  reported  ^training 
through  Vocational  Education,  MDTA,  and  EOA  was  $25,533,314. , Of  this  total, 
the  amount  expended  through  Vocational  Education  was  $7,901,314  or  30.9  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Tho  allocation  for  MDTA  was  §6,951,000  or  27.2  percent  of 
the  total.  The  allocation  for  EOA  was  $10,68:^^000  or  41.8' percent  of  the  total 
Federal  monies. 

In  1971-72,  the  total  Federal  funding  for  occupationally  reported  traininf*, 
through  Vocational  Education,  AlDTA,  and  I50A  was  $27,032,851.  Of  this  total, 
the  amount  expended  through  Vocational  Education  was  $8,957,851  or  33.1 
percent  of  the  total.  The  allocation  for  MDTA  was  $6,020,000  or  25.6  percent 
of  the  total.  The  allocatlori  for  EOA  wgis  $11,155,000  or  41.3  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  fnndinjr.  ^ 

In  1972-73, -the  tot^l  Federal  funding  for  occupationally  reported  training 
through  Vocational  Education,  MDTA,  and  EOA  was  $24,053,956.  Of  this  total, 
the  amount  ejipemled  through  Vocational  Education,  was  $8,572,956  or  35.6  per- 
cent  of  the  total.  The  allocation  for  MDTA  was  $5,717,000  or  23.8  percent  of  the 
total.  The  amount  allocated  for  EOA^  was  $9,764,000  or  40.6  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  funding. 

Attachment  2 

State  of  Minj7E80ta, 

•  VoCATlOiVAL— TECHIflCAL  DIVISION*, 

Commitment  for  Equipment  Utilization  in  Minnesota's  Vocationar- 
Technicat,  I:?stitutes  and  Centers  , 

Minnosota>  total  conmiitments  to  vocational-technical  training  are  contingent 
on  its  capaliillty  to  prijoure  equipment  and  materials  from  all  generative  sources 
of  supply  IncludihK  XlER,  Excess,  Surplus,  Private  Donation,  Loan  and  I^a.so. 

Current  demands  fur  expansion  of  training  on  secondary,  -secondary  and 
adult  levels,  coupled  with  cc»ncerns  for  programs  of  benefltsJto  the  returning 
OT,  manilnte.  the  cOptlmiing  of  "eXce.>«"  property  procurement  for  "manpower" 
or  "occupational"  traininfr. 

It  in  economically  s.ound  and  administratively  loprlcal  that  such  "special 
interest"  l>rograms  ij{  concern  to  all  educators  in  Minnesota  be  supported^  hy 
Congress. 
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prope^^^^^^^^^  r?5?'^%?i>*«^tly  on  a  program  basis  from  the 

HoTs^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^-'^^l  Property  and  Administra- 

Oiir  contimied  vocational-technical  program  progress  deserves  your  suDnnrt 
for  ^ocational-Techiiical  Educat»ion  in^iynnesota.         "^^erves  your  support 

Rqbert  p.  Va>'  Tries. 

•  StAT^  of  MlXXESOTA. 

Vocatio>al-Techxical  Division. 
MEJ^oRA^'DUM 

Vr.Lt^te"''^^^^^  ^"  Vocational-Technical  Education 

T^V.^/L^^^^^  ^^i^tant  Commissioner 

Date^  Junii  1072  ^'^^-^T^^^'^^-TECIIXICVL  E0UCATIOX 
Subject:  Excess  Property  Procurement 

We  Jiate  been  informed  by  U.  D.  Anderson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
aSpolar^HEV'o'ffi'i''  Directors  for  Vo<;ational  Educa'uotThat' «^'r^^ 
VJ^^^    *    HE\V— Office  of  Education  to  mnend  regulations  that  will  declare 

Since  last  AupNf  our  State  Vocational-Technical  Programs  through  partici- 
throufh  OS  A  secured  valuable  and  useable  properties  from  many  generating 

leTZ'l^:^  «^  participating  with  GSA^lnTe  over^ 

seas,  i-lDine-Run  Extended  Program. 

Oii-going  construction  of  several  multi-milHon  dollar  fadlities  in  the  metro- 
poli  ail  area,  with  exnansion  of  programs  in  our  33  area  vocational-technical 
institute^;,  coupled  with  the  potential  establishment  of  approximatefv  75  to- 
cntional  renters  m  Minnesota,  creates  a  deep  concern  for  expanding  ^ur  opera- 
tiooal  budget  and  program  capabilities,  •  &  i 

We  are  contiinially  concerned  wi^h  the  returning  GI  ana  the  impact  it  will 
.nn«-\''"  tniimng  The  n'ietnamization  Program-  to  return  the  GI.  and 
T?^!?"^^^^^^^  utilization,  coupled  with  recent  eligibility  authorization  Ijy 
Iii*.>v-~BA\1E  to  procure  ami  utilize  needed  and  necessarv  equipment  and 
supplies  for  existing  and  contemplated  expansion  programs,  is  tantamount 
with  proprani  oponition  plan^  to  procure  and  economically  utilize  all  available 
4-osourcev;  to  fulfill  our  mission  and  enhance  the  benefits  from  contracts  or 
grants  for  approvefl  Aocational-Technicai  Programs  in  Minnesota. 

It  IS  <Jignificant  to  note  that  the  expansion  of  the  E.xcess  property  program 
f«r  \ooational-Technical  E.diication  in  addition  to  the^establlshed  Manpower 
Irainnig  Program  in  tbo  Office  of  Education  and  those  operated  direetlv  by  the 
Department  of  Kabor  Manpower  Administration  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Vocational-Technical,  since  1968,  has  been  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  with  other  grant  and  aid  programs  ip  the  procurement  and  use 
of  exce<?s  property  as  provided  in  Sec.  101-43.320— Use  of  excess  property  on 
coutrnc'N  and  grants:  Subpart  101-43.3— Utilization  of  Excess  Federal  Register 
— \  o1.  34.  No.  230— Tuesday,  December  2,  1009. 

It  is  difficult  to  cnnreive  of  a  decision  which  would  make  VocationaUTcch- 
mral  FAlncation  ineliffihlc  to  receive  P*>^eral  Excess  Property  and  we  reouest 
your  assistance  by  contacting  Mr.  Eliot  L.  Richardson.  Secretary  of  Health. 
K( hiontion  and  Welfare,  and  determine  whether  the  information  concerning 
this  proposal  is  correct,  and  if  so.  what  changes  are  coittemiMuied,  and  on  what 
oasis  arc  changes  hcinff  proposed. 

^  DEPART^tENT  OF  PIBW, 

Ofhce  of  tub  Secretary, 

July  6,  1972. 
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Identical  ^Iemorandum  SPU-R-'72-14-.SuppLEiiEXT  No.  2 
To:  Assistant  Regional  Directors,  OSPU 
From:  Director,  Office  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization 
^  bUhjM :  Review  of  tlio  Excess  Property  Program 

Subject  busic  memorandum  transmitted  a  copy  of  recommended  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Department  reganiing  the  loan  of  excess  property  to  grantees  of 
the  l)#partment.  Suppleiueut  No.  1,  thereto  bansniitted  a  copy  of  Secretarv 
KielmnKons  letter  of  June  ^3,  to  Mr.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman,  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee,^  House  of  Representatives  in  wliich  he  stated  the  De- 
partment's position  regarding  this  matter. 

iJ^^^l?  is  attached  hereuitli  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  dated  Julv  5,  1972  from 
*  VJt;i;,,.  I*^^'^"'.  ^i^^^tor  of  Procurement  and  Material  Management  DA^PM 
to  DIIBW  Activities  advising  transfers  of  excess  property  to  grantees  of  the 
Department  are  no  longer  authorized.  .       biautee^,  ui  me 

Attachment.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

^  Department  op  HEW, 

Office  op  the  Secretary. 
To:  See  Below  My  5.  J912. 

From:  Director  of  Procurement  and  Materiel  Management,  DA-PM 
Subject :  HEW  PoIic5^  on  the  Use  of  Excess  Personal  Property  by  Grantees 

On  June  1972.  I  sujrgested  that  you  discontinue  approving  the  use  of  excels 
proi)orty  by  grantees  until  a  final  determination  'was  mad**  onncerninc'  this 
matter.  •  ~  ~'  ^  , 

The  Se/?retary,  in  his  letter  to  Congressman  Jack  BFoeks-,  (copy  attached), 
agreed  ^\^ih  an  ad  hoc  committee's  report  that  excess'  property  no  longer  be 
made  to  grantees.  '  •       r  ' 

Based  on  this  decision  by  the  Secretary /we  are  preparing  a  manual  circular 
ami  ^a  Materiel^  Management  change,  which  will  be  released  shortlv,  stating 
that,  "It  Is  the  policy  of  HEW  that  the  use  of  excess  personal  propertv  by 
grantees  not  be  authorized." 


Attachment. 


Kelly  T.  McConkixj 
for  John      Donovaiiy  Jr, 


June  25,  1974. 


Hon.  Jack  Brooks,  Chairman, 
Government  AetitHties  Suhcommittee,  Committee  on  Govehxment  Operations 
House  of  Jtcpreifentative8,  WashinQtoUy  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Brooks:  In  further  response. to  your  letter  of  ^iarch  IG,  the  onife 
ftf  Grants  Administration  Policy.  Office  of  Procurement  and  Materiel  Manage- 
ment, Office  of  Suri>Ius  Property  Utilisation;  and  Office  of  General  Counsel 
have  rompleted  an  imiepth  revie^v'  and  evaluation  of  the  excess  and  surplus 
property  programs  of  this  Department. 

Gonnane  to  the  ovnliiation  of  the  ase  of  excess  property  by  grantees^is  the 
circunistanoo  that  the  majority  of  the  Department's  grantees  eligible  to  use 
excess  property  are  also  eligible  for  dgimtion  of  personal  pniperty  under  the 
Department  s  Surphi'i  Property  Donation  program.  lo  view  of  such  donation 
ellgihility  and  the  ndmiulKtrative  complexities  aml  bui^ens  mm  attendant  upon 
t!ir  present  proceduie.-.  ft*r  crantee  u«e  of  ex^iess  property,  the  review-  ?Tt-nup  ims 
roc4pmiend|^  that  tho  availahilitj  of  excess  property  fof  such  grantee  use  be 
disfM>ntiiiue?W-U'Corrfni£f/i/  fhc  Department's  ngtilat ions  and  proccduies  will  he 
revi.te(l  appropriately. 

ruder  the  revis»-a  ngulations.  assistance  and  support  of  grant  acri\ities  will. 
In  the  future,  he  provided  through  the.  donation  of  sikphis  personal  properties 
under  the  program  adjuinistcred  and  the  e^^tabUslled  State  agencies  fur  .surplus 
property. 

We  believe  the  action  the  Department  Is  taking  will  eliminate  the  objectiun, 
able  aspects  i)f  tlie  excess  j)nitrram  and  will  serve  the  needs  (^f  grantee  institu- 
tions on  a  more  ecpiitnble  and  responsible  I)asis. 

With  klnde*<t  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  RiciiARnsoN. 

Secretary. 


t.  I'A 
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Dkpartment  of  hew, 

OmCE  OF  XHE  SeCBETABY, 

Washington,  J).C, 

Position  Paper 
Subject :  Use  of  Excess  Property  by  Grantees 

In  1067,  the  Department  initiated  a  program  of  making  excess  property  avail- 
able to  grantees  by  loan  for  purposes  of  th^  Manpower  Development  Training 
^    Program,  This  undertaking  was  prompted  by  the  immediate  availability  of  a 
^     quantify  of  excess  machine  tools  and  equipment  which  would  accelerate  the 
commencement  of  traiiang  programs  at  the  local  level.  It  was  Intended  that  this  * 
program  of  loaning  excess  equipment  was  of  a  temporary"  nature  in  order  to 
expedite  the  MDT  program.  Subsequently,  the  General  Services  Administration 
antenclPd  its  Federal  Property  Management  Regulations  to  affirmatively  provide 
for  the  use  of  excess  property  by  grantees  as  well  as  cost  reimbursement  type 
contractors.  During  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  Inaugurated  programs  where- 
by excess  property  is  loaned  to  recipients  of  grants  administerd  by  its  Bureau 
^    of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  Bureau  of  Higher  Education. 
Transfers  of  ex^ftis  property  for  use  In  these  and  other  programs  have  mush- 
roomed since  January,  1972. 

Title  to  all  excess  property  transferred  to  a  cost  reimbursement  type  con- 
tractor or  grantee  remains  in  the  Federal  Government  and  must  be  returned 
to  the  Government  at  the  termination  of  the  contract  or  grant  Inventory  con- 
trol and  accountability  for  all  such  property  must  be  established  and -main- 
tained by  the  Federal  agency  administering  the  contract  or  grant  and  the  con- 
tractor or  grantee.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  some  very  serious  and  disturbing  consequences 
of  the  widespread  use  of  excess  property  for  these  purposes.  Grantees  have 
been  stockpiling  property  far  In  excess  of  that  needed  for  grant  use  and  have 
^  l>e<'n  utilizing  It  for  Institution  wide  purposes ;  Inventory  controls  and  account- 
nhllity  w^ere  absent  or  totally  Inadequate,  and  uncoordinated  screening  activi- 
ties and  transfer  requests  from  individual  graatees  have  disrupted  property 
disposal  activities  at  Federal  agencies.  The  availability  of  excess  property  to 
grantee  institutions  resulted  in  total  Inequity  In  the  distribution  of  excess  as 
well  as  surplus  properties,  such  that  those  receiving  financial  assistance 
(grants)  also  acquired  most  of  the  available  property  and  little  was  left  for  the 
poor  and  unassisted  Institutions.  Because,  of  these  abuses  and  our  desire  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  benefits  realized  from  the  availability  of  surplus 
property  by  donees  in  all  States,  the  Department  made  an  Indepth  review  of  .its 
excess  and  surplus  property  programs. 

Germane  to  the  evaluation  of  the  use  of  excess  property  by  grantees  Is  the 
circumstance  that  the  majority  of  the  Department's  grantees  eligible  to  use 
excess  l)roi)erly  are  also  eligible  for  donation  of  personal  property  under  the 
'Pepartment's  Surplus  Property  Donation  Program.  In  view  of  such  donation 
eligibility  and  the  adnilnlstra^ve  complexities  aad  burdens  now  attendant 
upon  the  present  procedures  Wr  grantee  use  of  excess  property,  the  review 
group  has  recommend^l  that  the  a\ailabllity  ut  excess  property  for  such  grantee 
use  l>e  discontinued.  Accordingly,  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Department's 
^  regulations  and  procedures  will  be  revised  appropriately. 

Simultaneously  wMth  the  referenced  deliberations  within  the  Department  tjie 
General  Services  Administration,^  acting  upon  instructions  from  tlie  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  published  a  proposed  revision  of  Its  Federal  Property 
Management  Regulations  In  t'Re  .Tune  1  Issue  of  the  Federal  Register  (Volume 
37.  Number  106,  pages  10059  and  10960).  This  revision  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  GSA  and  otlier  Government  sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants.  Only  Executive  Agencies  and  their  cost  reimbursement  type  contractors 
may  acquire  excess  property  on  a  loan  basis  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  contract  to  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  no  liitention  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or  the  Government  to 
deny  vocational  and  technical  schools  their  fair  share  of  available  Federal 
properties.  Assistance  and  support  of  grant  actlvjitles  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided thijpugh  tlie  donation  of  surplus  personal  properties  under  tlie  program 
admlnlster6d  by  the  Department's  Office  of  Surplus  Property  ytiTizatlon  and 
^    the  established  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property.  The  elimination  of  the 
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eligibility  of  grant  support  e<l  programs  to  acquire  excess  property  by  loan  from 
the  Federal  Goveruni«nt  win  result  in  greatly  increased  quantities  of  such 
properties  becoming  surplu:3  and  available  for  donation  to  all  eligible  donees  in 
all  the  States. 

Riiice  1946,  the  surplus  property  donation  program  has  made  it  possible  for 
eligible  donees  in  all  the  States  to  acquire  surplus  properties  which  had  an 
original  cost  to  the  Govemiuent  in  excess  of  7  billion  dollars.  This  property 
Ins  eoiitrihutKl  niaterially  to  prouiuting  and  expanding  the  educational,  public 
^health,  and  civil  defense  programs  in  each  State.  Under  the  Department's 
surplus;  property  don:itiou  program  usable  and  needed  properties  no  longer 
ueedetl  by  the  Government  are  allocated  on  an  equitable  basis  to  the  desig- 
nated agency  in  each  State  for  distribution  and  donation  to  eligible  donees  in 
the  State. 

'  We  bPlievG  the  action  the  Department  and  GSA  propose  to  take  will  elimitiate 
the  objectionable  aspects  of  the  excess  program  and  will  serve  the  net^ls  of 
grantee  institutions  on  a. more  equitable  and  responsible  basis. 


July  17,  1972, 

Hon.  Elliot  L.  Kichabdson, 
ISecretari/, 

Departmatt  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Wasninginn,  D.C. 

Dear.  Mb.  S^cwn-ARy:  I  was  dismayed  to  learn  today  that  you  have  uni- 
laterally terminated  the  Department  of  HEWs  excess  property  program  for 
grantees. 

I  consider  tihs  action  to  be  hasty  and  unwarranted  in  the  light  of  the  Sen* 
ate's  approval  on  .Tune  29th  of  an  amendment  that  would  continue  the  grantee 
program,  and  of  (lie  recent  decision  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  prolong  the  period  for  reciving  comments  en  the  proposed  change  In  regu- 
lations until  .Tuiy  31.  . 

^  As  I  have  alj>o  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
its  inconceivable  to  me  that  administrative  agencies  should  even  consider 
terminating  this  program  before  adequate  information  in  the  impact  of  the 
change  has  been  made  available  to  members  of  Congress  ^ho  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  it. 

Sincerely,  ' 

Walter  F.  Mondale.  ^ 
Chairman  Perktxs.  We  will  Jlo^v  hear  from  Dr.  Ginger. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  LYMAN  GINGER,  STJPEEINTENDENT  OP  PUBnC 
INSTKUCTION,  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CAE! 
LAMAR 

Dr.  GrxGER.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  Departhient  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, A\e  Munt  to  express  our  appreciation  to  ever^  member  of  this 
coriimittee  for  the  opportunity  qf  oeing  heard  on  tl;iis  particular  sub- 
ject, what  we  consider  to  be  a  Very  important  topic. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  very  outset,  while  many  of  my. 
remarks  may  appear  to  be  and  are  extremely  negative,  I  hope  they 
can  be  interpreted  as  being  in  a  constructu  e  vein  so  we  may  look  at 
both^  tjie  good  things  and  the!  bad  thing^  of  the  total  program  of 
vocational  education  throu<rho\it4jje  Nj^^ 

I  again  feel,  very  genuinel}^,  tlTrrtr  this  committee,  Mr.  Perkins, 
aiiJ  those  of  you  who  are  working  with  it  so  carefully,  have  done  an 
outstamliiig  ]ob  in  keeping  vocational  educotipn  in.^ie  forefront 
of  thinking  across  this  ji^ation.  You  ha\e  provided  important  guide- 
lines and  modifications  J  jou  have  continued  to  encourage^^  an  area, 
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that  of  vocatioiirtl  cJucution,  ulieie  tliis  kind  of  encouragement  is 
certainlx  needed. 

AVe  ^Yelcomed  tlie  visit  from  the  GAO  representatives,  and  we 
wore  happy  to  Ijave  them.  We  never  tried  to  be  defensive  in  tliis  sort 
of  thin«:.  We  tried  to  get  the- basic  information  and  we  welcome  out- 
side information.  We  welcome  outside  viewpoints.  We,  again,  are 
Jiappy  to  have  had  them  come.  ^ 

^Yhnt  I  think,  very  frankly,  in  reacting  to  the  report,  there  must 
of  ;iecessity  be  some  negative  feeling  on  our  pait  about  what  has 
Imppened.  We  are  one  of  the  smaller  States,  one  of  the  seven,  and 
perlmps  the  smallest  of  the  seven  States  examined.  Xow  we  find  that 
so  often,  and  this  does  happen  occasionally  in  school,  you  know, 
some  boy  will  drop  a  marble  and  the  teacher  keeps  them  all  in  as  a 
result  of  thaf  one  thing.  We  felt  we  all  got  plastered  emially  in  the 
comments  that  were  made,  and  oftentimes  by  very  broad  generaliza- 
tions. We  felt  that  the  tone  of  the  report  was  extremely  neirative, 
and  Ave  felt  that  there  are  so  many  ^ood  thinj^s  in  vocationaleduca- 
tion  particularly  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  for  a  cer- 
tainty throu^;:hout  this  Nation,  that  it  could  have  pointed  in  the  di- 
rection of  positive  suggestions  rather  than  negative  tone, 

Xow,  in  looking  at  this,  we  must  take  a  look,  I  think,  at  some  of 
the  terms  that*1\re  used.  The  word  "catalyst"'  is  used  repeatedly.  As 
a  former  chemistry  teacher,  a  catalyst  is  a  substance  which  either 
starts  a  reaction,  speeds  it  up,, or  brings  it  to  the  conclusion.  If  there 
had  been  money  for  vocational  education,  if  the  money  from  voca- 
tional education  lias  not  been  a  catalyst  in  this  Xation,  I  don't  know 
what  has.  because  this  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  our  State  as 
well  as  other  States.  It  has  Started  programs.  It  has  co)itinued  pro- 
grams. It  has  led  Jo  a  very  complete  and  definite  expansion  of  pro- 
grams, and  so  if  it  is  a  criticism  that  this  has  not  sensed,  then  I 
could  challenge  the  jpeople  who  did  the  study  and  those  who  wrote  the 
report  to  come  back  to  our  State  and  do  another  analysis.  Because 
I  believe  that  without  question  it  has  done  just  that.  s 

The  second  thing  wo  find  difficult  about  this  term  is^  we  do  fiot 
find  this  in  the  law  when  we  trv^  to  Analyze  the  1963  law  and  \he 
later  amendments,  we  do  not  find  it  is  a  specification  of  the  prirpe 
motive  for  the  program  in  vocational  education.  v 

^^ow%  another  statement  that  i)othered  u5,  and  I  think  this  wowM 
})^  true  in  any  rural  Statp  in  this  Nation,  wx  were  criticized,  or  tM 
^Tfiieral  statement  was  made  that  we  were  not  targeting  our  programs^ 
hut  it  wac;  a  ^renoral  program  and  not  targeted  on  basic  neecls  or  in 
certain  kinds  of  communities.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  State 
to  build  schools  and  operate  programs  that  did  not  target  on  the 
people  who  needed  thih  kind  of  preparation.  This  would.be  utterly 
absurd  to  sa3^  that  we  did  not  heed  certain  kinds  of  vocational 
education  progi-ams  in  every  section  of  our  Commonwealth,  from 
the  rural  sections  to  large  cities.  Therefore^  the  criticism  that  we  were 
not  targeting.  I  tlunlc  until  we  have  reached  the  maximum  support 
financially  where  all  of  us  can  have  all  of  the  money  we  need,  that 
to  talk  al)Out  this  kind  of  criticism  is  really  an  inappropriate,  in  my 
opinion,  type  of  criticism.  ,  -  ' 

Xow.  w^e^were  one  of  the  seven  States.  W^e  find  no  reference  here 
that  the  Atlanta  office  was  visited.  Perhaps  it  was,  we  do  not  know. 
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tut  there  ib  no  rofereiu-e  In  tJio  report  that  this  ^vas  the  case.  AVe  do 
iliAl  reference  that  the  other  regional  oiliceb  were  visited  but  not  in 
the  case  of  our  Atlanta  ollice.  .  ' 

;  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  read  this  report,  that  tlierc  were  so  many 
tilings  that  are  so  pobiti\e  and  creative  and  iniportant  that  ^ve  oufrht 
to  bring  a  part  qf  tliis  to  your  attention.  In  fiscal  197o,  for  e^ample, 
00  i>ercent  of  the  regular  part  (b)  funds  weie  u^ed  to  >uppoit  ongo- 
uig  \ocational  education  programs;  8.5  percent  of  part  (b)  funds 
N\ere  used  to  expand  or  inipro\e  existing  progranii^,  We  do  not  find,  as 
we  analyzed  our  expenditures,  that  the  aniount  of  luone^  that  bceinB 
to  be  exorbitant  was  used  in  the  administration. 

;rhe  Comptroller  General  suggc^^ts  that  State  participation  in  vo- 
cational education  funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  Federal  increase 
in  funding.  AVe  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  State.  In  1965, 
Federal  participation  was  $§1,882,000,  and  State  -participation 
$7,500,000.  In  1974  the  Federal  participation  is  $10.9  million,  and 
in  the  State  it  is  $24.5  million.  AVe  have  dramatically  increased  the 
amount  of  money  in  our  State  because  we  belie\  e  in  \ocation«al  edu- 
cation, and  we  believe  in  this  bill,  and  we  think  that  basically  this 
biir  is  sound,  and  with  slight  modifications  we  can  improve  it  to  re- 
move the  bugs  in  it.  We  realize  it  is  not  perfect,  but  we  certainly  be- 
lieve in  forward  funding:  This  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  fsict  that 
we  do  not  know  sometimes  until  Xoveml^'  or  December  how 'much 
money  we  should  have  been  doing  our  planning  with,  our  statewide 
and  regional  committees  months  before,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  until 
much  later  what  we  will  havel 


disadvantaged  pei-sons.  If  the  implication  in  this  report  suggests  that 
we  have  not  done  this,  then  1  suggest  they  come  back  with  another 
team  to  examine  what  we  have  done  not  only  witli  State  money,  but 
also  with  Federal  money.  We  have  added  not  only  staff  but  increased 
programs  for  young  people  who  participate  in  it. 

We  agree  with  them  completely  that  w^e  need  to  do  more  and  bet- 
ter planning.  We  think  this  is  the  heart  of  the  improvement  of  anV 
t>pe  program.  We  also  agree  that'  we  need  more  and  better  data. 
What  we  also  would  say  at  the  same  time  we  say  we  need  more  and 
better  data  for  not  only  for  our  own  conclusions  and  our  own  pro- 
grams, but  we  need  additional  kinds  of  fimding.  Here  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  mo7-e  categorical  aid  but  for  flexibility  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  by  some  people  here  today.  We  certainly  agree  we 
need  more  stude'nt  enrollment,  followup  information,  and  even 
though  we  ha\e  been  working  on  this  in  a  very  specific  and  emphatic 
wavAwe  sti^ll  believe  that  more  of  this  needs  to  he  done.^ 

We  certainly  haj^  the  strong  feeling  that  in  the  planninc:,  the  im- 
plernentation  of  curriculum,  and  in  movement  in  the  direction  of 
better  programs  for  more  people,  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  mov- 
ing that  way.  I  realize  that  this  study  and  all  of  us  do,  that  this  study 
was  pointed  to  seven  States,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  a  generalized 
kind  of  conclusion.  ,  n  i 

It  so  happens  that  as  we  look  at  this  we  have  some  ditnculty  in  find- 
ing a  complete  api)roi>riateness  of  what  has  happened  Ss  a  result  of 
the  type  program  that  was  written.  I  would  challenge  the  validity 'of 
this  study  on  the  basis  of  it  not  being  sound  scientifically  from  a  re- 


Again,  we  have  extended 
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search  viewpninh_Is£u:c*Fon  many  doctoral  dissertations.  I  seized  as 
adviser  and  have  mada  attempts  to  try  to  get  information  t^t  is 
documented  factually.  I  would  say  to  you,  as  membei's  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  I  would  challenge  some  of  the  things  in  this  report  as 
being  scjentifically  redundant. 

Tliere  are  many  other  implications  in  thsi  report  I  think  should 
he  mPTftioned.  In  our  State  we  believe  that  we  are  cloiii<j  in  career 
education  somethings  that  are  outstandinir  in  the  N'atioii.  We  believe 
in  ppi^sonnel  development/ in  program  development,  in  curriculum 
development,  ffhd  through  the  University  of  Ix)uiSville,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  and  many  other  institutions  we  are  moving  in 
that  direction.  ^ 

So  as  we  look  at  the  total  overall  problem  we  would  say  to  you  that 
w  do  need  buildinor  money.  Without  the  building  money,  construc- 
tion money  m  our  State,  not  many  of  the  things  that  were  done  could 
have  been  done.  ^  _  , 

Now  let  me  just  give  you  some  fi<rures  in  a  hur^^  Appalachian  Re- 
grional  Commission  allocated  something  like  $13  iriillion  for  construc- 
tion purposes  in  Appalachia  counties.  This  made  all  of  the  difference 
in  the  world  because  the  tax  base  in  those  counties  is  extremely  low 
\V  ithout  it,  and  without  the  money  we  could  get  from  the  State  level, 
these  programs  could  not  have  been  developed.  The  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration '  has  allotted  approximately  $2  million  in 
other  areas.  In  all  $52  million  expended  for  the  construction,  of  voca- 
tional education'because  of  the  catalytic  effect  of  the  Federal  money 
and  having  a  catalyst,  if  that  is  important,  we  think  it  served  that 
kind  of  purpose. 

An  additional  $10  million  had  been  approved  from  all  sources  for 
State  government  for  construction,  staffing,  and  operation,  and  this 
mcludes  some  $9  milhon  coming  from  general  revenue  sharing. 

So,  in  looking  at  the  report  agahi,  Mr.  Chairman^  looking  at  all 
of  the  thnigs  happening  m  this  Nation,  we  in  our  State  believe  that 
vocational  education  must  be  stimulated,  promoted,  advanced  in  ev- 
orv  State  in  the  Nation.  In  many  of  our  Spates  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  job  opportunities  are  college  based.  The  others  are  non- 
rollefire  based.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  feel  that  vocational  education, 
for  high  school  students,  post-high  school  students,  and  adults  who 
will  not  be  gomg  to  collecre  can  provide  for  the  kind  of  improvement 
of  programs  that  we  nee/J'so  badly. 
,  Thankyou  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Ginger  follows :]  - 

Prepared  Statement  of  Br.  LY.\rAN  V,  Gi?roER,  Superintendent  of  Pubuo 
Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Kej^tucky 

Mr.  Chnirman  and  Members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementarv  • 
Secondary,  nnd  Vocational  Eduention :  i:iiLmeniary, 

My  name  is  Lyman  V.  Ginger.  I  nm  appearing  here  today  as  Secretary  of  the 
Ediiontion  nnd  Arts  Cabinet  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
rommonwoalth  of  Kentucky.  I  represent  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Kdu-  ' 
ration  .in  the  Commonwealth.  Accompanying  me  Is  Br.  Carl  P.  Lamar,  Assistant 
Suporintendcnt  for  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky.  He  will  assist'- me  in 
rospondinc:  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have  regarding  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  in  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  explaining  anv  reac- 
tions that. we  may  have  to  the  Report  by  the  Comptroller  General  'of  the 
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United  States  on  "What  is  the  Rule  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational 
Education?"  '    *  ;        .  , 

I  appreciate  trery  much  your  invitation  asking  me  to  testify  in  conjunction 
with  otficials  from  the  six  other  states  which  Nstere  audited  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  in  1974.  1  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  be  given  the  op-  . 
portunity  to  testify  fwllouing  their  testimony  ptrtainiug  to  the  Report  they 

♦  published  on  December  31,  1974.  I  am  hopeful  tliat  uur  testimony  can  be  given 
on  a  positive  and  constructi\e  note  whereby  appruprU\re  views,  concerns^  iiceds, 
and  recommendations  can  be  exprei^bed  rtgurdiug  tlie  vocational  education 
program  that  has  been  de\eluped  and  implemented  throughout  this  country  ^ 
thfuugh  the  cooperative  ^\irts  of  our  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment—a program  which  U  so  vitally  important  to  the  social  and  ecqiiomic 

*  welfare  of  all  people  of  all  ages  in  all  sectiuns  of  thi^  country.  I  believe  it  is 
essenUal  that  a  careful  review  and  a  detailed  analysis  be  made  of  the  voca- 
t^uml  /ducation  need&  of  tlie  people  and  the  manpo\\er  requirements  of  the  labor 
markt/t.  At  this  crucial  time  in  the  life  of  vocational  education  and  during  this 
periufl  of  stress  and  stiain'that  is  plaguing  our  economy,  such  analysis 
shoulfi  be  the  basis  fur  making  important  adjustments  and  necessary  changes 
in  vocational  education  legislation  which  are  essential  to  the  development  and 
impeibentation  of  a  more  viable  and  effective  progr^am  of  vocational  education 
at  tirennH4onaI,  state,  and  local  levels.  Such  considerations  should  bring  about 
an  acceleration  of  much-needed  manpower  de\clopment  and  economic  growth 
in  reversing  the  present  trend  of  our  receding  econoniy. 

I  want  t^ake  this  opportunity  to^Cv^mmeud  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Qarl  D.  Perkins,  from  the  Seventh  Concessional  District  ofthe 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  distinguished  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, for  your  long-standing  commitment  and  continuing  efforts  in  providing 
strong,  dynamic  leadership  in  enacting  sound  and  relevant  vocational  edua\- 
tion  legislation  to  serve  the  changhig  needs  for  mafnpower  development  and 
economic  growth  throughout  tfiis  country. 

The  legislation  has  provided  important  guidelities,  modifications,  and  con-^ 
tinmng  encouragement  to  the  states  atong  with  substantial  authorization  for 
federal  financial  suj^jiort  to 'promote  a  wholesome  implementation  of  effective 
state  programs  of  vocational  education.  Additionally,  it  has  led  to  more  effec- 
tive managerial  skills,  leadership,  and  financial  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion "at  the  state  and  local  levels  in  the  various  states  across  the  country.  I 
can  sdy  with  certainty  that  this  is  a  fact  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
I  am  pleased  to  hove  the  opportunity  to  react  ta  the  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  "What  .is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for 
Vocational  Education?"  I  am  hopeful  that  my  reaction  will  be  objective  and 
(instructive  in  serving  the  pressing, needs  of  vocational  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and  in  other  states  throughout  this  nation. 


First,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  certain  specific  points  made  in  the  GAO 
report  which  I  think  set  the  tone  of  the  report  and  give  me  concern  as  to  the 
basis  for  {lie  study  and  the  possible  impact  that  it  may  have  on  vocational 
education  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  reactions  are  taken  as,  intended 
which  are  to  analyze  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  establishing 
a  viable  par.tnership  with  states  and  local  communities  throughout  this  <;omitry 
in  the*  dc\elopment  and  implementation  of  an  effective  and  efficient  compre- 
hensive program  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  (fevelopuient. . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  ftre  some  critical  points  of  a  general  nature 
which  should  be  made  regarding  the  Comptroller  General's  report.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  our  awareness  that  we  have, many  weaknesses  4"  vocational 
education  that  should  be  recognized  and.  strengthened  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  that  this  program  is  desicnod  to  serve.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  attempt  to  gross  over  these  weaknesses. 
Jt  Is  onr  intention  to  recognize  that  they  exist  and  to  speak  as  frankly  as  we 
know  how  why  thoy  exist  and  what  should  be' done  to  correct  them.  We 
strongly  believe  that  a  constructi\e  dialogue  between  the  appropisiate  people 
at  the  state  level  and  those  at  the  federal  level  focused  on  improving  vocational 
education  legislation  and  overall  financial  support  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  citizens  of  this  nation.  ^'  ,  ,  ^> 

I  must  be  frank  in  saying  that  when  I  read  the  report  submitted  hy  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  on  "What  is  the  Role  of  Federal 
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Assistance  for  Vocnlloiml  Kducatiou?",  I  was  aiimged  by  the  overall  negative 
tone  of  the  report  It  is  hvyoua  my  belief  that  aiiyuue  cuuld  carefully  examine 
the  status  of  vocational  eUiicutiun  prior  to  the  pasbugc  the  Vucutiunal  Kdu- 
catiop.Act  of  10C3.  the  development  that  has  uikau  place  since  pubbuge  uf  that 
Act,  and  the  present  status  of  the  program  without  recognizing  that  tre- 
m^»ndous  developments  have  taken  place  in  vocational  edutatiuii  thruughuut  this 
country.  A*X  see  it,  these  dcvelupuientsi  are  the  rchult  of  a  btrong  cumnntment 
on  the  part  of  tlie  federal,  slate,  and  local  governnienty  to  vocational  educa- 
tion and  manpower  development  and  a  wholesome  partiicrbiiip  whicli  hub  evolved 
on  the  part  of  these  three  levels  of  government.  I  do  not  helicve  this  develop- 
ment should  be  taken  too*  lightly  because  I  strongly  believe  that  is  the  appro- 
priate  approach  in  flie  development  of  vocational  education  if  national  and 
state  needs  and  priorities  are  to  receive  appropriate  attention  as  we  move 
down  the  road  together. 

Since  we  were  the  recipients  of  a  GAO  audit,  we  had  looked  for^vard  to  an 
objective  and  complete  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education  nroi?rani  in 
Kentucky  which  would  provide  the  nuieh-desircd  coustructive  entici.^m  of  our 
total  vocational  education  system.  However,  we  have  been  led  to  wonder 
whether  adequate  emphasis  was  given  to  the  total  effort  that  is  being  made 
in  Kentucky  to  develop  a  state-wide  comprehensive  program  of  vocationaUedu- 
cation  on  the  basis  of  a  viable  partnership  by  the  fcdefal,  state,  a«d  local 
levels  of  government.  We  liave  been  led  to  wonder  whetl^er  too  much  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  problems  besetting  vocational  education  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  examination  of  signrflcaiit  advances  thdt  have  been  made  over  the  last  ten 
years.  Cin  this  be  construed  as  a  complete  and  adequate  audit  of  vocational 
education  which  will  be  benelicial  in  the  development  of  a  desirable  legisla- 
tive package  to  support  the  future  course  that  vocational  education  should  take^ 

111  keviewing  tlie  report,  frankly,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  several 
parts  df  the  report  were  made  on  the  basis  of  inacenrato  assumptions— a issunip- 
tions-that  we  have  been  unable  to  verify  in  reading  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts  and  the  ConferencMi  l{eports"6f  the  Congress  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  thoseriVcts.  Furthermore,  as  iiidicjjted  in  the  report.,  we  have  hteii 
led  to  believe  tliat  several  conclusions  were  irrade  9ii_the4»asi1  of  in.stiffleieiit 
facts.  This  is  iinpliod  hy  several  statements  in  the  report  indicating  that  the 
GAO  audit  team  did  not  make  an  analysis  to  determint^ .the  extent  to  which 
their  conclusions  were  valid.  The  other  feeling  that  I  ha^d  hi  tevie^ving  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  made  in  tlie  report  ,is  that  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ppiiiion  of  the  audit  team  regarding  the  role  of  federal 
assistance  for  vocational  education  and  actually  what  is  stated  in  the  Feder  il 
Vocational  Education  Acts  and  the  federal  guideHnes  .submitted  to  the  states 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  State  Plans  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Educatioir  wliich  are  required  in  qualifying  the  btate  for  federal  linancial 
assistance. 

For  exttmple.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  imtch 
broader  than  just  that  of  sen-iiig  as  a  catalyst  in  promoting  increased  involve- 
ment and  financial  af?sistance  on  the  part  of  states  and  local  couunnnities 
When  we  recognize  4:he  importance  of  a  needs  assessment  at  tl^e  natii^nal  level 
to  determine  national  goals  and  national  priorities  and  expect  these  to  be -at- 
tained througli  the  development  of  state  plans  and  state  piojiranis  of  voca- 
tional education,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  Federal  Ooveniment  must  recog- 
nize that  it  l&an  equal  partner  in  provjdinpr  financial  support  for  the  develop- 
ment and  iiiaplementation*of  vocational  education  programs,  in  each  of  the 
Mates  throughout  this  country.  I  believe  this  feeling  wa.s .expressed  hv  the 
Congress  in  the  passage  of  tife  Vocational  Education  Amendments  r.f*  IJIOS 
when  one  looks  at  the  levels  of  financial  authoriation  hnilt  into  the  legi<Jla- 
tion.  but  it  is  disappointing:  when  one  compares  the  level  of  annual  aiJpronna- 
tions  in  support  of  state  programs  with  tlie  level  of  aiUhorization<?  The  annro- 
pnation  level  has  never  reached  50  percent  of  the  antliorization  level  in  simnovt 
of  vocational  education  within  the  respective  states.  I  am  in  ajrreefrient  that 

♦the  Federal  Government  lias  been  quite  sncce.<<sfnl  in  .serving  a  catalytic  role 
in  motivating  the  states  to  focus  their  aften*ion  on  sigaificant  areas' of  need 
in  vocational  education,  and  the  states  have  responded  in  a  positive  manner 
This  is  evident  by  the  ratio  of  state  and  local  financial  support  to  thnt  of 
federal  financial  support  which  is  in  the' neighborhood  of  $5  of  state  and  local 

.  funds  to  each  $1  of  federal  funds.  *  * 

Another  concejn  tlmt  T  liave  in  revlewinc:  the  GAO  report  has  to  do  with 
the  expectation  that  each  additional  federal  dollar  is  expected  to  motivate 
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additional  state  and  local  Uiiaiaial  supl>ort.  The  only  tliUig  that  I  lia\e  beuii  able 
to  find  in  the  federal  \ocatioiial  education  legislation  regarding  Part  B  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908  is  that  the  state  is  required 
to  match  the  federal  appropriation  on  a  50-^0  basis.  This  includes  the  15 
percent  for  dlsad\antaged,  the  10  percent  for  handicapi>ed,  and  the  15  percent 
for  postiseeondary  programs.  Kentucky  has  exceeded  this  rtniuirement  of  the 
Art.. 

The  other  statement  that  has  teen  made  hy  the  GAO  auditors  pertains  to  the 
distrilnition  of  funds  within  the  state.  They  iifdicated  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  funds  \\ould  not  be  nmde  available  to  e\ery  local  educational 
agency  within  the  state,  but  it  \^ould  be  targeted  only  to  areas  of  greatest 
need.  When  one  analyzes  the  criteria  that  are  to  be  used  in  determinmg  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  distributing  Part  B  funds,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  one  could  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  there  would  be  any 
local  educational  agency  within  the  state  that  does  not  have  people  who  do 
not  have  vocational  education  needs  or  manpower  requirements  on  the  part 
of  the  businesses  and  industries  located  witliin  the  artas  served  by  the  local 
educatiohal  agency.  I  must  agree  that  the  level  of  Part  B  funding  to  the  states 
makes  the  federal  distribution  quite  hmited  for  some  local  educational  agen- 
cies. However,  when  it  is  recognized  that,  these  funds  are  used  to  supplement 
state  and  local  financial  support,  and  not  supplant  it  even  the  limited  funds 
serve  a  catalytit;  role  in  focusing  attention  on  certain  areas  of  special  need. 

In  all  of  these  areas  of  disagreement,  I  find  it  difiicult  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  which  are  purportedly  research 
based  because  practically  all  of  them  convey  negative  concliisipns  about  voca- 
tional education.  If  the  audit  had  included  an  analysis  of  the  total  situation 
instead  of  just  the  federal  assistance  portion,  I  am  sure  there  would  have  been 
many  positive  contlu«iuii»  regarding  the  benefits  of  vocational  education  to  tlie 
people  of  this  nation  which  have  ^evolved  since  passage  ot  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19<>3.  It  in  on  this  basis  that  I  find  it  unrealistic  and  uii- 
helievahle  that  ft  research  report  such  as  this  would  be  written  in  a  negative 
frame  of  reference. 

Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  qpnfused  same  as  many  other  people  with  whom,  I  have 
Conversed,  concerning  tlm  data  on  uiiich  the  report's  conclusions  were  reached. 
There  are  numerous  referen^^es.  to  the  fact  that  only  RQ\^n  states  were  investi- 
gated. IIov\ever»  we  find  numerous  tables  and  quotas  throughout  the  study  that 
indicate  the  conclusions  wvitj  based  on  data  drawn -from  all  of  the  states  that 
are  reported  to  the  H.S.  Ofllco  of  Education. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the  re«<earch  design  used  for  jjthis 
audit.  We  would  be  interested  in  receiving  a  more  definitive  explanation  of  the 
rationale  used  in  the  selection  of  the  seven  states  cited  for  this  study.  I  say 
that  bfcause  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  many  of  the  conclusions  reached 
ill  this  report  w^ere  not  based  on  evidence  drawn  from  the  audits  made  in 
these  seve nutates.  I  have  carefully  reviewed  this  stu^y  for  the  purpose  of 
pinpoint ing*f!fe  weaknesses  found  in  the  Kentucky  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. That  has  been  impossibln  because  of  the  generalized  way  in  which  the 
(ondusiuns  and  reconmiendations  have  been  stated.  The  Comptroller  General 
hjm  also  Recognized  this  same  problem  in  the  repojrt  digest.  He  makes  this 
statement  r  ^ 

"For  states  and  localities  where  the  policies  procedures,  and  practices  are 
not  similar  to  those  dlsui.'-sed  in  this  report.  GAO  findings  and  oonclusi<ms  may 
not  he  applicable  anrl^  thorofore»  ^hoidd  not  be  interpreted  as  necessarily  being 
typical  of  vocational  education  activities"  facross  the  country.] 

It  is  e??tremely  dlflrtcnlt  to  take  constructive  stops  in  attempting  to  improve 
the  state  prosfram  of  vocational  education  in  Kentucky  when  the  stated  con- 
(hisions  are  metV  gi*neralIzations  instead  of  facts  that  can  he  related  to  si»eclfle 
situations  or  specific  proldems.  Such  generalizations  may  he  beneficial  to  the 
Congress  in  considering  new  legislation  which  will,  in  effect,  serve  the  needs 
of  all  states  as  tht^y  strive  to  improve, the  effectiveness  of  the  state- wide  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education.  T  am  hopeful  that  this  will  he  the  real  beneOt 
that  accrues  from  the  dialogue  that  takes  place  here  today. 

Usc,^  of  Federal  Funds 

Tlie  first  point  the  repont  rai.scs  i^  whether  federal  ftmds  have  been  used  hy 
the  state  and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purposes  ifi tended  by  the  Con- 
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gress.  The  ComptrollcT  General  indicates  that  federal  funds  have  too  often 
been  used  to  niaintain  on-going  traditional  proi;ranii>  of  vocational  ediicatiun 
instead  of  supporting  new  and  emerging  programs.  The  Vocational  liducatiun 
Amendments  of  1068  state  that  federal  asbibtanc^  will  be  pro^  iUtcl  to  ...  nialn- 
tain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  eduLation  aud  to 
d^velop«iiew  programs  of  vocational  education.  ..."  * 

In  Kentucky  in  fiscal  year  lBt3  almoait  r»5  peret-nt  of  regular  Part  B  funds 
were  used  to  support  on  going  \ooational  education  programs  and  b.o  percent 
of  thfe  Part  B  funds  were  used  to  ei.pand  or  impro\e  existing  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  We  dq.  not  view  such  expenditures  ao  Aiolattous  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Amendments  of  1908.  y 

The  Comptroller  General  points  out  that  '  large  amounts^f  Federal  funds 
have  been  retained  at  the  state  level  for  administrative  1mrpose§.*'  In  1UT3, 
Kentucky  expended  O'GS  percent  of  the  Part  B  filnds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses at  the  state  level.  Tliis  represented  &.T6  percent  of  tlie  federal  f  uads  avail- 
able to  Kentucky.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  states  were  urged  to  strengthen 
state  level  admiftistration  under  the  VpcationiU  Educafion  Act  of  19G3  as  a 
basis  for  strengthening  the  leadership  capacity  to  monitor  programs  iind  to 
provide  much  seeded  ancillary  services  for  the  state  operations.  This  is  an 
important  function  that  the  states  must  assume  since  the  U.S.  Offirp  of  Edu- 
cation has  become  inadequately  staffed  to  assume  an  adequate  leadership  role 
in  providing  technjcal  assistance  in  the  areas  of  needs  assessment,  planning, 
evaluating,  and  monitoring  vocational  education  programs. 

^he  Comptroller  General  suggests  that  state  participation  in  vocational 
re<lu cation  funding  has  not  kept,  pact  with  federal  increases  in  funding.  We 
do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  case  in  Kentucky.  In  196o  federal  participation  in 
vocational  education  funding  was  $3,882,082  and  the  state  participation  wtt^s 
$7,577,374.  In  1974  the  fedefal  participation  was  $10,927,000  whilo  uie  siate 
and  local  participation  had  increased  to  $24,500,000.  Kentucky  Lad  consUtenll.v 
overmaicne<rteaerai  lunas  over  tijie  years.  " 

Special  Xeeds  of  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  indicates  that  the  special  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  pf  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  ha^\e  not  been  given  a  high 
priority.  In  Kentucky  w£  have  consistently^ mtt  federal  matching  requirements*. 
Increased  state  and  local  financial  support  for  persons  with  special  needs  l^as 
been  generated  by  the  additlv>»  of  49  vocational  units  which  represent  approxi-  ^ 
mately  $600,000  of  state  funds.  In  addition,  the  correctional  institutional  pro- 
granis  funded  with  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  funds  have  been  luatclied 
50-50  from  the  State  Department  of  Correct i(5ns. 

The  number  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  served  continues  to 
increase  yearly.  The  unit  responsible  for  monitoring  and  supervising  these 
programs  increased  its  professional  staff  from  three  to  five  persons  in  liseal 
year  1973  in  an  attempt  to  provide  more  effective  service  in* this  large  arga 
of  unmet  needs.  "We  made  significant  progress,  but  we  readily  admit  that  we  , 
are  not  satisfied  with  our  accomplishments. 

In  Kentucky,  increased  funding  in  recent  years  has  led  to  increased  enifoll- 
*ment  In  vocational  education  programs'.  Since  1972.  spending  for  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  increa.sed  ^.94  p^i^^nt.  In  that  period  enrollments  increased 
14.0  percent.  During  this  period^  state  population  increased  only  1,40  jicrcent. 
I  might  ad(r"Vl^t  a  comparison  of  increased  percentages  for  funding  and  on-, 
rollments  for  tite  1^08-1974  period  (/oc«  show  an  S3  percent  increase  in  ex- 
penditures  compared  to  a  76  percent  increase  in  enrollments.  I  think,  however, 
the  more  recent  trend  i.s  more  indicative  of  where  we  now  stand  regarding  the 
^mplomentation  of  vocational  education  programs.  « 

We  concur  with  the  Comptroller  General's  recommendation  that  greater  at- 
tention shoud  he  given  fo  coordinated,  comprehensive  planning  at  the  national, 
^  toto,  and  local  levels.  "Wo  agree  with  the  Xatlonal  Advisory  Ton  noil  on  Vu-  ♦ 
"  catlonal  Education  that  national  noods  must  first  ho  asses.sed  and  national 
priorities  set  at  that  Ic^ol  before  state  education  agencies  can  ho  properl.v 
rlia rj^ed^ith  tlie  responsibility  of  impU^menting  programs  of  national  concern. 
In  the  state  we  haye  implemented  .several  programs  to  sjsteniatize  our  long-  ' 
range  and  annual  planning  efforts.  > 
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.  Coordinated  Data  Gathering  Efforit 

Kentucky's  goal  of  providing  quality  occupational  education  to  all  citizens 
has  been  highly  supported  by  practically  all  of  the  4,tate  agencies.  Recognizing 
tnat  valia  data  are  vital,  not  only  to  vocational  education  planning,  but  to  all 
types  of  economic  and  manpower  planning,  the  Governor's  •Vlanpawer  Services 
council  has  provided  assistance  to  the  K^tucky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. Assistance  in  the  development  of  an  information  s>ys>tem  for  tho  t^tate 
li$s  come  from  every  agency  of *state  government. 

'  (1)  The  Kentucky  Department  of  Commerce  has  one  individual  assigned  as 
liaison  with  vocational  education.  ,  * 

(2)  The  Department  of  Human  Resources,  through  its  Bureau  of  Manpower 
Services,  provides  data  on  ^the  work  force,  unemployment,  and  other  demo- 
graphic information.  *  j 

(3)  The  Kentucky  Department  of  Labor  provides  the  services  of  a  statis- 
tician on  a  consulting  basis. 

The  data  which  goes  into  the  development  of  the  state  plan  comes  from  juim- 
erous  sources  and  are  used  as  the  basis  for  carrying  out  the  vocational  pra- 
gram,  services,  and  activities  in  Kentucky,  at  both  Uie  state  and  local  level 

For  planning  purposes,  this  information  is  updated  annually  and  published  iii 
the  Ken.TicKy  State  Plan,  th^  Kentucky  Handbook  for  Planning  and  Eval- 
uating and  Kentucky  Information  and  Training  Education  System. 
,  Student  Enrollment,  Completion,  and  FoUoic-up  Information 

Kentucky  has  three  types  of  student  follow-up: 

(1)  State  initiated  follow-up  in  wjiicli  the  instructor  provides  the  data 

(p)  State  initiated  follow-up  in  which  the  student  provides  the  data.  The 
model  for  this  was  developed  for  Kentucky  by  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  nt  the  Ohio  State  University.  Kentucky  plans  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1975. 

iH)  Rf^gionnl  iTiifintpd  follow-up  in  which  data  is  provided  bv  the  students  ' 
instructors,  and  placement  and  guidance  personnel.  A  studeiit  is  polled  at 
various  tima?  during  a  nve-year  peripd  (usually  every  other  year)  to  ascertain 
the  students  employment  status  sinl-e  leaving  a  vocational  program.  Although 
procedures  vary  from  region  to  region,  the  basic  procedures  meet  accreditation 
requirements. 

The  student  enrollment  report  is  published  in  October.  The  report  shows 
total  enrollments  in  each  instructional  program,  both  in  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  programs  and  in  preparatory,  supplemental,  and  apprenticeship 
programs  for  adults.  Also  included  in  ^his  report  are  enrollment  totals  for 
special  funded  programs  and  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs.  The 
report  is  published  for  both  state-Vide  enrollments  and  enrollments  in  coun- 
ties covered  by  -the  Appalachian  Region  Development  Act  of  1963 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  a  report  is  published  describing  the  activities  of 
Rfudents  completing  vocational  education  programs.  The  report  lists  the  num- 
ber of  program  completions  in  each  major  iu.strnctional  program  and  the 
subsequent  employment  of  program  completers.  Published  for  state-wide  pro- 
gram completions  and  for  Appalachian  Region  Counties,  the  report  has  sepa- 
rate versions  published  for  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  nrocrnin 
completions. 

The  follow-up  reports  are  compiled  from  individual  data  collected  on  each 
vocational  program  enrollee  in  the  CommonweaUli.  The  original,  individual  Viata 
is  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  A'ocatlonal  Education  on  magnetic  tapes  and 
Is  available  on  demand.  ♦  ^  . 

These  data  are  identified  by  school,  course,  and  name  of  student.  Hence  com- 
plete student  follow-up  can  he  accoinplisliod.  These  data  are  also  available  for 
corrt^hiticual  sturlle^^  with  other  data  such  as  the  manpower  requirements  of 
employers  and  educational  facility  availability. 

Formula  for'DiJitrihution  of  Part  B  funds 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  an  Internally  weighted  Part  B  allocation 
formula  which  is  a  function  of  district  measure  of  manpower  needs  and  job 
opportnnitios,  district  measure  of  vocational  education  needs,  district  measure 
of  reasonable  local  tax  effort,  and  district  measure  of  relative  cost  of  program 
services  and  activities?.  These  factors  are  constructed  from  a  number  of  rele- 
vant variables.  A  validation  analysia'In  March.  1974.  showed  that  each  variable 
provides  a  dllferent  amount  of  wejgljt  in  the  formula  when  all  factors  are 
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jjuiuineJ  ai«ilnlU ideil  lu  four  to  re&ult  in  the  final  allocation  factor  for  each, 
local  ^ucational  agency. 

Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  is  studying  the  validity  of 
the  data  .sources  for  each  of  the  twenty-eight  (28>  variables  in  the  formula. 
The  data  bajse^ill  be  cuiitiuualU  uixlatetl  si:>  newer  information  becomes  avail- 
able. 

Comptroller  General's  Jieconw^ndations  Reviewed^ 

We  support  tlio.se  recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  General  that  relate 
to  the  imrrovemeiit  of  the  i>lanning  jirocess,  full  resource  utilization  and  the 
nece»s>ity*to  contiiiually  a£>&ure  that  training  programs  are  relat^ed  to  employ- 
ment. We  mns>t  ;stress  that  v\e  feel  national  leveJ  direction  and  guidance  must 
be  given  in  the^t  area*,  as  well  as  Increased  support  and  technical  assistance 
in  ordqr  to  implement,  expand,  or  expedite  efforts  relating  to  these  areas. 

SEXE^TED  CLRREM  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  KE5TUCKT 

A  number  of  provocative  questions  concerning  vocational  education  were 
raised  by  the  Comptroller  Generals  report  A  careful  and  systematic  review 
of  Kentuckj'>  program  of  vocational  education  would  have  revealed  many  very 
significant  efforts  underway  to  improve  our  vocational  education  programs. 
Kentucky,  like  ni.in.v  other  states  would  be  unable  to  mount  these  efiforts  wlth- 
our  federal  support.  I  would  like  to  make  note  of  a  few  of  these  programs. 

Curriculum  Development 

The  curriculum  is  the  heart  of  any  educational  program.  In  Kentucky,  we 
have  made  a  substantial  commitment  to  move  toward  ^competency  based  voca- 
tional tducSitlon  programs.  This  effort  represents  «  monumental  change  for 
students,  teachers,  ndmlnldtratorSf  teacher  educators,., and  our  state  staff. 

Wlifca  txiWi  implemented,  e(impetency  based  vocational  education  will  allow 
.^tudt  iits  to  trulj  experitnce  open-entry  aad  open*exit  in  vocational  educatioh 
program.-*.  Our  programs  will  be  Individualized  allowing  each  student,  whether 
Le  be  secondary,  postisecundary,  or  adult,  to  progress  toward  his  o.ccupational 
objectives  at  a  speed  which  is  compatible  with  his  capability. 

Management  Injormotion  SyBtcm    -  ^ 

Kentucky,  thronsh  eleven  (11)  agencies  of  state  government,  is  developing 
a  tumprehen^ive  management  information  system  The  system  will  pro- 

compfi'lieii»Ub  information  to  all  levels  of  planners  and  evaluators  who 
afe  cunctrntd  with  tlie  development  of  Kentucky's  human  and  economic  re- 
source.*?. 

The  eleven  (11)  agencies  of  state^^overnment  which  comprise  the  Kentucky 
Manpuuer  Services  C\»undil  chose  the  Bitreau  of  Vocational  Education,  Ken-, 
tucky  State  Department  of  Education,  aS  the  agency  through  which  the  man- 
agement information  system  would  be  developed.- 

The  information  generated  by  the  system  prtSvIdes  a  sound  basis  for  pro- 
gram and  evaluating.  The  system  is  organized  by  components  from  which  in- 
furnuitiun  can  be  extracted  Individually  or  combined  with  information  from 
uthfcr  amipont-nti*,  depending  on  the  target  population  and  the  Intended  use. 
The  n»ajor  component."*  are  manpower  demand  Information  (the  need  for  em- 
plu.vet>K  manposvjr  supply  Information  (those  employed,  those  seeking  employ- 
ment. ain\  thu^e  preparing  for  employment),  educational  resources  information, 
former  student  folb^vv  up  information,  cost  analysis,  and  Information  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  system  Is  to  provide  all  local,  regional,  and  state 
dfcl.*»Ioh-uiakerH  a  package  of  basic  Information  necessary  for  the  optimal  allo- 
cation of  resources  In  a  manner  which  will  Insurcn  that  all  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  receive  the  greatest  benefits  possible. 

Our  offurt.s  Ut  jJan,  develop,  and  implement  a  management  information  sys- 
tem have  reteived  Impetus  from  several  suiurces  of  federal  financial  support. 

Research  and  Development 

leaders  in  vocatbnal  education  have  realized  f5r  many  years  the  value  of 
involving  the  lniNlne.'=»H  and  Indu.strlal  sector  of  the  community  in  vocational 
eduratl<in  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  has  funded  several 
exemplary  projects  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  vocational  stu- 
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(kuth  obtaining  tin-  nuijurltf  of  their  technical  ^Kiils  while  working  in  a  bu.si- 
uesJJ'ur  ludwi>try  ^ettiiij;.  W'liUe  this  requirei>  very  dose  superrisiua  on  the  part 
, of  the  school  i>3-^tem  and  certain  immediate  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
^jiess  and  indiistrj?  tn>mmunity,  this  approach  tends  to  provide  the  students 
svitJi  marketable  &KilLy.aiid  competencies.  This  program  shows  particular  pruni- 
ih€  for  joctiipations  requiring  training  with  \ery  expensive  equipment  that 
tends  to  become  obsolete  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  also  has  considerable  promise  fur 
,|irograme>  that  are  needed^  but  offer  only  limited  employment  opportunities 
^within  the  community  and  thus  the  school  system  cannot  justify  the  espendi- 
vtures  of  tooling  u^/for  a  small  number  of  students. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  has  for  several  years  supported  exemp- 
lary and  demount  ration  efforts  in  the  guidance  and  placement  of  vocational 
education  students.  The^e  have  ranged  from  one  year  placement  activities 
within  a  single  sclu>ul  system  to  a  multi«year  program  covering  several  coun- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  a  four-year  research  study  dealing  specifically  witli 
secondary  and  iKistsecondary  guidance, activities  Is  Hearing  completion, 

A  program  is  now  being  written  to  field-test  and  demonstrate  a  total  guid- 
ance, and  follow -up  program  In  a  ten-county  area.  This  project  will  begin  with 
studeiits  In  the  upptui  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  carry  them  through 
the  various  secondary  programs  and  Into  the  world  of  work^  Services  will  also 
be  available  for  individuals  who  have  left  the  school  system  but  ^ish  to  either 
retnm  to  the  .school  to  ui^-grade  their  skills  or  Tvlsh  to  obtain  other  employment. 

3Iost  recentlj  the  runjor  portion  of  JKentucky's  vocational  education  researcli 
and  development  ♦  ffort  has  been  devoted  to  exemplary  projects  In  career  edu- 
cation in  bical  edutatiunal  agencies.  This  effort  has  generated  Consldrable 
interest  and  euthu>iaHni  fur  pre-votatlonal  education  programs  acro.ss  the  Com- 
monwealth. Throu^rli  the  Biirejiu  of  ^Vucational  Education,  .some  state  support 
Is  now  being  pru\id€d  to  local  eduL-atiunal  agencies  for  conducting  pre- voca- 
tional education  programs. 

Several  of  Kentucky's  exemplary  career  education  projects  have  received 
nationwide  attention  for  their,  effortii.  We  would  particularlj'  point  to  the 
career  education  project  in  the  Bowling  Green  City  School  System  and  (i 
regional  project,  hpadnnartered  at  Hassard.  Kentucky,  which  Involves  eleven 
local  8Choo]  districts,  a  state  vocational-technical  school,  five  area  vocational 
education  centers,  and  one  community  college. 

Personnel  Devclopvtcnt 

We  believe  some  exciting  action  is  occuring  in  Kentucky  concerning  voca- 
tional education  personnel  development. 

Approximately  2.o00  vocatiiinal  teachers  and  administrators  are  participating 
in  regional  inservice  educatlon&>programb.  The  programs  are  regional  lu  that 
needs  are  Identified  and  programs  developed  In  each  of  the  fourteer^  voc^itional 
reg]on£  hi  Kentucky.  Inservice  activities  planned  by  the  regions  include,  in- 
dustrial training  schools,  workshops  on  specifically  Identified  need.s,  training 
to  conijily  wltlt  OSHA  safety  standards,  ancf  unique  nn^venslty  courses.  This 
effort  is  possible'' ns  a  result  of  the  Federal  EPDA  553  program.  ,  # 

The  Uwlvt»'rsity  of  Louisville  is  developing  a  compreJiensive  teacher  education 
^program  as  a  result  of  a^grant  from  EPDA,  Section  r>53. 

The  'tijdverslty  of  JCentucky  x\*as  selected*  as  one  of  twenty -eight  (28)  insti- 
tutions that  (fuallfy  to  partldpate  In  the  Section  552  Fellowship  Program. 
Eight  prospective -leaders  in  the  fleld  of  vocational  education  are  .^pending  a 
year  of  full-time  firadijate*sfudy  on  the  L'nlver.slty  of  Kentucky  campus. 

Through-  fundH  made  nvallabk*  b>  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
300  vocatloo^l  teachers  and  30  vocational  administrators  In  the  Appalachian 
Region  of  Kentutky  will  hnvcTan  opportunity  to  exchange  positions  with  repre- 
i^entatlvea  from  bn^»ln^.ss  and  Industry.  The  pnrpo.se  of  this  effort  Is  to  develop 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  education  commiinlty  and  the  bu.slness  and 
imlustry  community  and  at  tl^e  same  time  assist  vocational  teachers  In  updat 
In^  .their  technical  dk^ls. 

Some  100  regional  and  local  vocational  administrators  are  participating  in 
a  simulated  ndmlnistrator  Inservice  program.  Five  Kentucky  universities  have 
participated  in  pfiHlu^lng  the  simulation  materials  and  providing  the  Inservice 
program.  The  purr)osC  pf  this  program  Is  to  provide  the  administrators  an  op- 
portunity to  Improve  flielr  communication  skills  a.s  well  as  their  manageuKnt 
skills.  This  is  being  accomplished  thfough  a  simulated  situation.    ^  * 
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,.rJir,  J^^*-*  provided  $373,000  Part  B  funds,  in  1974-75  to 

proud(^-a  ba^yc  teacher  education  program  iit  vocational  education.  This  amount 
Is  matched  witli  approximately  $1,000,000  state  funds.  This  year  there  are 
fu/^'^J^^'^^^''  educators  iu  seven  uniVerslties  and  one  college  devoting  more 

mn  fifty  percent  of  their  time  to  vocationaP teacher  education.  Last  year 
vZlVnnJ!^  preservice  and  2,400  enrolled  in  inservice 

\ocatinnai  teacher  alucation  pro-ams.  Of  this  number,  3S9  completed  tlia 
Mate  1  Ian  requirements  for  certiticatiou  in  the  pfeervice  program  and  314 
completed  the  requirements  in  the  inservice'  program. 

Each  of  rh'e  presidents  of  the  respective  universities  and  colleges  have  d^sic- 
nared  a  representative  to  serv^  on  a  coordinating  committee  to  assist  in  closer 
coordination  of  the  vocatjonal  education  personnel  development  program. 
Expamion  of  Vocational  Education  Facilities 

One  of  the  problems  facing  vocational  education  in  developing  programs  to 
mc'et  the  rfeeds  of  the  people  in  1064  was  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  pro- 
vide these  programs.  Most  of  the  high  schools  in  Kentucky  were  providing  pro- 
grams and  home  economics,  and  the  larger  high  schools  were  providing  pro- 
grams in  marketing  jind  distribution.  Trade  and  industrial  courses  were  offered 
only  in  toe  IH  state  vocational-technical  schools  and  seven  area  vocational  edu- 

One  of  tlie  goals  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  in  1964  was  to 
provide  yocati<»nal  prO;;ra«u^  in  all  occupational  areas,  to  all  people  in  the  state  ' 
Who  wanted  and  needed  such  programs.  Since  Kentucky  has  many  high  schools 
with  enrollments  too  snm!l  to  provide  a  comprehensive  vocational  education 
ppf^gram.  ^^rate  vocational-technical  schools  were  expanded  and  area  vocational 
eriucafion  centers  were  .constructed  to  supplement  the  v(^cational  facilities  In 
the  high  «r»w.ou.  xhe^e  centers  were  to  provide  the  programs  that  could  not 
economically  and  f^  aMhIy  be  pftered  in  the  high  schools  such  as  technical  edu- 
<-un<n\,  trfide  and  industrial  education,  and  many  other  courses  where  students 
fnmi  more  than  one  high  sCliool  were  reqtiired  to  fill  a  class. 

n  was-  the  goal  of  ti^o  Bureau  of  Vocational  Kducatiun  to  provide  such  facili- 
ties fns-e  rye  more  thnn  one  high  school  within  reasonable  travel  distance  of 
all  hign  s(  hools-  within  the  state  and  to  have  these  fadlities  within'  commuti»ff 
dNtam-e  of  adnlt-^  and  postseoondary  students.  We  have  made  significant  prog- 
ie.<;s  toward  reaching' our  goal. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  has  used  all  resources  available  to  ' 
provide  the  needed  facilities.  Excellent  cooperation  has  been  received  from  sev- 
eral n><leral  Agencies  in  providing  needed  funds.  In  addition  to  state  and  local 
fnmls%  federal  fund^  from  Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
^JIToilVi.^^}'''^]'^^'''^^  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  allotted* 

f-  rm  T.*^  the  .state  for  construction  purposes  in  the  49. Appalachian  eoun- 
ti^><  Hie  Kconninic  Development  Administration  allotted  $1,700,000  In  counties 
eh-ihle  for  aK^i^tnnce  under  thi.s  Act.  In  all,  $53,130,000  were  e.xpanded  for  the 
cnnstnictiaii  nf  vocational  edllcatlf^JJ.<fIrt^Uiti^  from  2065  through  1974.  An  ad- 
ditional i?l(>,65«.8o5  has  heeiyvtJJJroved  from  all  .sources  to  complete  and  equip 
the  fariJitiK^  now  ulKl^r  C€nistrnction  or  approved  for  construction.  This  in- 
oUide«  .S^;.05r).000  of  General  Bevonue -Sharing  funds  as  well  as  funds  from 
()ther  sources.  -  * 

Mlvi^orif  Coiincilf  ^ 

Each  of-Kentueky-s  fourteen  (14)  vocativ.;;.".!  education  re^ons  has  an  ad- 
vNno'  council  and  many  local  .Mteeriiig  committees  and  progran*  craft  com- 
mittees are  heing;. effectively  utilized.  The  involvement  of  labor,  business.  In- 
diistry.  educators,  and  the  public  at  large  is  having  a  great  impact  on  the 
planning  niid  evalftatiug  of  \uLutioual  education  programs,  services,  and  activi- 
ties. .     .  , 

Expamlcd  Program  OIJcrhigH 

The  Kedrral  legislation  of  19^3  and  1968  through  Its  stfrnulating  and  more 
permissive  effect  a.sslsted  Kentucky  to  pro^vide  a  more  varied  and  realistic  pro- 
gram f^f  vocational  education  In  the  .schools.  The  effects  of  the  legislation  is 
HMenlod  In  a  more  rpon  and  searcldng  attitude  on  the  part  of  vocational  edu- 
f^at^rs  fn  provide  more  relevant  training  In  new  and  emerging  occupations  and 
a  greater  willingness  to  revfsc  existing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of/Students 
and  hu$:iness  and  Industrv.  •  — 
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Xi'w  prugraiii^  aiwl  lui.rta>ei>  in  programs  have  occurred  in  health,  buhinesb 
aiul  uffitf,  cuupurati\t*  feilutatioii,  practical  arts,  and  guidance  services.  Ken- 
tutk.\  al^o  has  leariiin;;  "center.-s  iu  it.->  .state  \ocational  iiChooU,  enabling  post- 
sfci>i*tl.u>  students  uet-ding  reiuedial  or  enrichmentw  experiences  to  acquire 
thes^e  while  gaining?  teclinica'l  learning  skills. 

We  l>elitve  Keiitu<,k>  liaa  made  significant  strides  in  providing  realistic  vo-" 
catioiial  education  i»ruirrauK"%,  >ervlces,  and  activities  for  its  citizvns.  We  admit 
hft\e  Jii,in>  area>  auil  a^jii^cts  of  our  ntdU  progiam  that  need  tu  be  streiigtli- 
ened  and  expanded/  •  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

Ii£PROVl^^G  •VOCATIO>'AL  EDUCATIO>-  IX  AMEBICA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact^that  you  and  the  members  of 
yuur  feubcomnnttee  are  di reefing  ^uur  efforts  toward  strengthening  federal 
W^^i.'slatiuu  on  vmitioiial  educaftion  t»o  as  to  bring  about  improved  programs 
of  vocational  education  across-  tYds  country. 

(hir  exiHfrience  witli  the  Vocational  Education  'Amendments  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-^5T6>  has  Xmcn  very  .satisfying.  We  believe  that  P.E.  90-576  is  basically  a 
.Miand  pifie  of  loi^iahUiun.  Iflia.-*  re.^uited  in  impro\ed  and  expanded  programs 
of  \ucatiuhal  edueatiun  in  Kentucky  ang  across  the  United  States.  The  great 
advances  we  ha\e  made  lu  *ocatk>naI  ^ucation  In  recent  years  are  directly 
rcl.Ued  tu  the  greater  in\oUenient  6t  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Vocational  JCtlutation  Act  uf  1963  and  the  Vocational-  KUucatlon  Amenaraenis 
uf  J9ij^.  The  druniatlc  impact  uf  \ocutioi\al  education  upon  the  population  is 
.u\taU-d  h}  tlie  feubstantial  increJist^s  in  enrollment  per  1,000  total  population. 

TU'  total  f nroUiiiciit  in  \ucatiuiial  education  has  increased  at  approximately 
niwe  jit^r^eitt  per'year.  Tlfi.s  ha.^s  been  a  good  growth  rate  with  federal  funding 
{iwi-<i<<ing  at  a  corre^^ixinding  rato.  ' 

Theie  ks  inc.rfa.-iuK  a  warmest  on  the  part*of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  that 
\iiAnti4*nal  t'duL'ati  >n  iuu>»t  a.ssume  a  gre.tttr  role  in  human  resources  develop- 
nant.  Abiiut  eiglity -fi)ur  percent' of  tlie  job^  In  Kentucky  do  not  require  a  col- 
Ugc-  di'gret'.  A$  a  state  and  as  a  nation,  \ve  must  reorder  our  priorities  so  tliat 
iiiir  iK^opIt'  rtteive  tlie  \  ocational  education  experiences  they  so  desperately 
V  neod.  •  *'  . 

^-'In  Kentucky,  the  Vi»catioi»al  Education  Amendments  of  1968  have  had  tre- 
nn  ndou.->  iinfiait  as  eudented  hf  increased  enrollments,  improved  quality  and 
<iit«nility  t.f  *marion.il  education  programs,  servicts,  and  activities;  expanded 
ami  imi*rou*d  fat  iUtios  and  etiuipaiciit ,  and  better  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

.V  tan  ful  rf\Hnv  tit  the  Voc{itional  Kdncation  Amendments  ^f  1968  will  re- 
vt'.il  no  nM'Utloii  of  an  intended  catabtic  effect  for  Federal  financial  assistance.  « 
Uo\ve\cr,  any  valid  study  of  the  Effect  of  P.Ti.  90-576  will  reveal  that  federal 
a ^.^i -tame  for  \ocational  education  has  resulted  in  a  catalytic  effect  envisidned 
by  very  U>\v  indlvidaaN  in  the  lato  IJJoO's  and  early  1960's. 

.V  1J>T4 'report  of  tlit*  Kentucky  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation gave  thi'^  assossniont  of  V.Ju  OO-^^TGI 

T\i\>  lecislation  .  . .  has  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  vocation'al  education 
it)  Keiitm'lv.\ .  It  ]ias,Judped  place  voeajfcional  edijcation  fn  a  new  perspective 
ultu))  h.'i^  led  to  a  dynamic  change  in  its  o\eralI  purpose  and  direction.  It  has 
l»«I|»ed  .stiiunlate  Kroaler  public  interest  and  support  for  vocational  education 
aiul  t«>  bring  additional  \ocational  education  facilities  and  programs  to  all  sec- 
tions of  Kentucky.  .  ^ 

Tt  ha.^  brought  abont  an  a^\arenoss  on  tho  part  of  the  State's  leadership 
v\liul4  is  n'»|iilrid  to  direit  pr(»grani  development  tov\ard  meeting  the  needs  of 
tin*  people  ratlier  than  pnidinR  the  people  toward- existing  programs." 

In  the  J.OCOs  \\c  faced  nia.**sive  problems  and  the  .Federal  legislation  for  vo- 
cational education  Ims  helped  improve  Kcntuckj's  educational  system.  IVe  in 
K«'nUuk.\  are  a^vare  that  wc  need  to  streiigtlien  our  vocational  education  pro- 
granKs  alal  \^e  offer  the  f tdloW ing  .suggestions  for  .strengthening  tlie  Vocational 
Hdueatio^  Amendments  of  1968.  ^  < 

Forward  Funding 

Vi»cational  educators  cannot  hnplenient  and  conduct  programs,  services,  an'cl* 
ac  t i\i ties  IntelliKently  or  efficiently  unless  th^y  know  how  much  monOy  can  be 
expected  from  the  Fwleral  Government  feufflciently  in 'advance  of  the  beginning 
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^Lfi'L^^o'l^  ^^T'  '^^^''^  ^'^''^^      frustration  among  local,  regional,  and  .state  vo- 
ev«™T^^^^^  uncertainties  of  federal  financial  support  eaunot 

fn^*  opportunity  of  this  subcommittee  to  propose  legislation, 

''hII!^"?'''^/''"'^-^,  ''"^'^^^  °*is.sed.  We  urge  this  course  >«f  action  ih 

the  strongest  possible  terms. 

Vocational  Education  as  a  High  Priority  \ 

of?!'':  J".^*^^^"**^"'  applaud  your  efforts  andAhose  of  this  subcommittee  in 
attempting  to  secure  adegnate  fuudiniNcn-voi;jrfioual  education.  We  believe  the 
authorizations  provided  for  iu  P.L.  0a-5Ta*w?re  reasonable  and  adequate.  IIow- 
apart^^  ^'^^^  aware,  authorizations  and  appropriations  seem  to  be  miles 

The  socio-economic  conditions  of  our  times  have  resulted  in  rapid  increases 
\n  our  vocational  education  enrollments.  Heavily  strained  budgets  are  quicklv 
reacluug  the  disaster  stage.  In  general,  we  support  the  vocational  education 
runding  proposabj  of  the  American  Vocational  Association 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  investment  of  federal  dollars  in  vocational 
education  results  iu  au  average  of  ^  of  state  and  local  dollars  generated  for 
vocational  education.  In  Kentucky,  we  believe  this  to  bo  n  very  good  rate  of 
return.  -  ^  &  ^  - 

Xced-f  Assessment         '  ,  * 

Meaningful  planning,  at  any  level,  requires  an  accurate  needs  assessment, 
m  Iventucky,  ^\•e  strongly  support  the  needs  assessment  concept  I  have  noted 
earner  in  these  remarks  that  we  are  diligently  striding  to  implement  a  manage- 
ment information  system.  Our  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  states 
would  indicate  that  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  systematic,  com- 
prehensive, and  continuous  ileeds  assessment  system  is  a  time  consuming  and 
expensive  process.  We  support  Ihe  concept  and  strongly  urge  the  cntictment 
nf^federa^  legislation  to  support  a  relevant  nefcds  assessment  in  each  state  be- 
fore priorities  for  programs,  services,  and  activities  are  established." 
Long-range  afid  A7tnunl  Planning 

Meaningful  plannin?^  requires  an  effective  information  system.  To  require 
*ttates  to  do  efrecti,ve  planning  without  the  proper  supporting  systems  wiU  not 
result  in  better  planning.' The  planning  ^process  should  inyolve  educators  and 
the  citizens  Of^^a  state.  The  total  process  should  embrace  an  analysis  of  necd.s, 
the^stablishment  of  priorities,  the  writing  of  measurable  product  oriented 
perfonnance  objectives,  the  development  of  plans  to  meet  the  objectives,  and 
formative  and  summative  evaluation. 

The  State  Boar(f  for  Vocational  Education  should  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopinent  of  the  state-Wide  plan  for  vocational  ejlucation.  Tiiis  should  be  an 
operatronal  plan  that  jieUls  a  functional  document  that  coordinates  the  deliverj* 
of  vocational  eduoatlini  programs,  services,  and  activities  to  all  potential  stu- 
dents. •  ■* 

,  'This  process  would  Unquestionably  result  in  the  improvement  of  vop.ition^l 
e<lucation  for  our  people.  It  will  require  considerable  technical  assistance  for 
the  federal  and  stftte  officials  charged  with  managing  vocational  education. 
Supporting  Services 

Tender  supporting  services,  we  have  clioserf  to  include  curriculum  dovclop- 
menf.  research,  exemplary  programs,  dissemination,  and  professional  per>onnel^ 
development.  These  are  critical  areas  for  vocationiil  edugatiou,  These  areas 
represent  the  cutting  edge  for  improving  vocational  education. 

Prior  to  the  10G3  and.  3068  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education,  the 
supporting  tervice  areas  r*>ceived  minimal  ^support  at  the  fedt-ral  and  state 
Iev(^l.s.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  many  states  will  not  adequately  support 
tliCse  areas  unless  specific  amounts  of  monef  are  set  aside  in  the  legislation. 

Kentucky  has  benfjfitted  bejond  our  fondest  hopes  as  a  result  of  our  efforts 
in  vocational  eduo.ltion  research,  cnrricular  development,  exemplary  programs, 
dissemination,  and  pri»fessional  personnel  de\elopment.  I  have  described  some 
of  our  current  efforts  earlier  in  my  remarks.  We  woidd  be  happy  to  pursue  the 
signinoance  of  these  areas  with  the  committee  at  your  discretion. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  progress,  it  js  imp&rative  that  the  supporting  - 
areas  bo  clearly  Identified  iu  the  federal  legislation  and  that  e«c7i  of  the  sup-" 
porting  areas  be  provided  speciac,  categorical  funding.  .  ' 
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llie  time  has  long  pas'sod  wheu  we  need  to  devote  more  serious  attention 
to  the  improv^mont  of  the  (luality  of  our  vocational  education  programs,  serv- 
ie<*^5,  and  activities.  This^iprovement  of  quality  is  accomplished  mainly 
through  the  supporting  sen^  areas.  I  encourage  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  suflacient  financial  suiWrt  for  these  efforts. 
V  Financial  lissisiance  to  2\€€di/  Students 

Tlie  work-study  program^  Imve  assisted  vocational  educators  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  Congress  to  make  vocational  education  available  to  people  of  all 
age<?  Many  students  who  need  vocational  education  cannot  afford  to  remain 
in  school.  If  vocational  education  is  to  reach  the  needy  students  Who  are  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  particularly  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts,  it  is 
imperative  that  increased  proviiiions  ia  terms  of  student  stipends,  direct  grants, 
and  student  loan  programs  be  initiated  as  a  part  of  the  vocational  education 
legislation.  /  . 

Prcvocational  Education 

One'  of  the  areas  of  education  that  has  been  consistently  neglected  is  the 
junior  high  school  program.  Xhis  important  period  of  time  for  our  youth  has 
been  appropriately  described  as  a  "mini-high  school  wasteland."  We  support 
the  proposed  legislation  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  which  pro- 
vides focus  for  stiidents  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

Is  is  important  that  students  have  an  "opportunity  for  orientation  to  our 
o<»onomic  system  and  meaningful  exploration  of  the  clusters  of  inherent  occu- 
pations so  they  may  choose— in  conjunction  with  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
counselors— those  occupational  clusters  in  which  they  want  more  in-depth  ex- 
periences and  in  which  they  eventually  want  to  receive  extensive  preparation. 
Emphasis  on  a  Single  Stale  Agency 

The  role  of  th^' State  Department  of  •Education  is  influenced  by  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  education.  The  administration  of  all  vocational 
j'dut  ation  programs  and  jnahpower  training  programs  should  be  consolidated 
under  a  single  agency  at  the  federal  and  state  level.  Education  .must  become  a 
major  priority  area  of  the  Federal  Government  and  this  should"  be  reflected 
hy  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  with  suflScient  staff  to  pro- 
.vide  the  leadership  neided  for  such  a  significant  part  of  the  life  of  each  of  our 
imtion's  citizens.  • 

The  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  should  be  so  designed  that 
indi\idiml  states  recei\ing  funds  for  vocational  education  would  be  required 
to  designate  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  as  the  sole  stote  agency 
responsible  for  the  management  and  control  of  all  aspects  of  vocational  edu- 
cation aud  manpo\\er  training.  The  lack  of  coordination  inherent  in  multiple 
-agencies  and  separate  planning  groups  and  commissions  is  detrimental  to 
toniiirthensive  program  needs  assessment,  program  planning,  program  develop- 
ment, and  program  evaluation.  »  - 

Funds  need  to  be  made  available  for  strengtheniilg  the  capabilities  of  per- 
sonncl  responsible  for  vocational  education  in  the  State  Departments  of  Vo- 
cational Education  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  *fo  meet  the  vocational 
ediffcation  needs  of  the  citizens. 

Voq^crativc  Vocationnl  Education 

V.  c  believe  that  cooperative  voca'tional  education  should  receive  higher  pri- 
ority ill  the  new  vocational  education  legislation.  Work  experience  is  an  ex- 
treuiely  valuable  technique  to  use  in  preparing  students  for  employment.  Co- 
(ipetiHive  VDcayonal  education  programs  hav^  been  successful  in  Kentucky 
when  tlicy  have  been  carefully  planned  and  supervised  by  a  c<?Jtnpetent  coordi- 
nator, and  detailed  ngreements  have  been  successfully  Negotiated  with  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions,  •  ^  • 

Cooperative  education  can  provide  additional  training  stations  for  more  stu- 
dents without  prohibitive  additional  costs,  assist  students  in  the  transition 
fr<mi  scbourto  work,  enable  stiidents  to  acquire  a  better  grasp  of  the  worls  for 
which  they  are  preparing,  and  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Expanded  funding  for  tl|is  program  is  needed  to  meet 
the  i^icrea^ing  oppi>rt unities  fur  programs  Involving  the  cooperative  vocational 
education  method  of  instruction. 


State  and  yational  Advitory  Councils  ^ 

The  State  apd  National  Aavlsory  Councils  provide  a  viable  communication 
link  among  labor,  educayon,  business,  industry,  and  the  public  at  large.  These 
Councils  have  provided  a  valuable  sounding  board  for  public  opinion. 

We  urge  increased  support  for  the  State  and  National  Advisory  Councils. 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-5iG)  require  the  classification 
of  disadvantaged  ^d  handicapped  sttidents  and  mandate  a  set-a!>ide  from  tite 
basic  grant  of  15  percent  for  j)rograms,  services,  and  activities  for  disadvan- 
taged, and  10  percent  for  the  handicapped.  Enrollment  in  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  has  increased  significantly  since  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  1968  Amendments,  and  funds  to  pruvide  special  services  and  to 
modify  programs  to  satisfy  their  special  needs,  have  increased  proportionately. 

We  recommend  that  future  legislation  continue  to  contain  set-asides  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

"  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1&68  haxe  provided  exemplary  legislation  for  meeting 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  our  people.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  consider  our  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  potenUal 
of  vocational  education  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  nation.  We  believe  our 
recf>mi?iendations  are  sound  and  represent  a  challenge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  its  rightful  place  as  a  full  partner  in  providing  the  vocational 
education  services  needed  by  our  citizens.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer  our  con- 
tinuing assistance  and  consultation  as  x.ou  deliberate  future  on  considerations 
for  strengthening  vocational  education  legislation.  ^ 

Chairman  pERiaxs,  Thank  yoUrVery  much.  Dr.  Ginger. 
Our  next  witn^  is  Mr.  Shoemaker  from  Ohio,  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  BfiYL  E.  SHOEMAKEE,  STATE  DIBECTOIl  OF 
<^  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  OHIO  '  V 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  Thank  you.  Congressman.'  •  > 

I  am  dire£fcpr  of  vocational  education  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  y 
I  think  at  the  outset  I  shpuld  point  out  our  concern,  as  Mn  Quie 
indicated,  that  corrections  or  improvements  are  important  and^  nec- 
essary in  every  pro^rtun,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  of  us  at  this 
table,  or  anyV)f  us  in  the  Xation  but  .^vhat  we  would  agree  with  it. 
I  tn.ink  our  concern  that  wc  want  to  express  today 'relates  more  to 
Mr,  Meeds,  you  are  right,  if  you  wonlcl  take  this  report  ^urwtetms  of 
the  publicity  in  the*ncvr::papers,  I  tliink  yoit'^ave  evei-j'' ^»ight  to  ayk 
}vliy  our  efforts  in  the  1968:IVct  did  not  result  in  more  changes  and 
improvements,  I  fJiink  your  question  is  a  sound  one,  and  I  think 
this  is^this  ty{)e  of  thing  that  Is  ffctting  Jtn  our  newspapers  in  our 
country  that  has  ciiuSed  me  significant  concern  because  I  tliijik  we 
Have  doif6  significatnly  w]iat  you  and  Congress  asked  us  to  do*,  not' 
for  your  sake,  riot  for  our  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of* young  people. 

Picking  up  this  one  point  on  which  mmty  of  ^ our  other  points  are 
based<  this  term  "catalytic  action,'*  if  I  could  indicate  visually,  this 
chart  to  you,  in  1963  one  of  the  basic  thhigs  you  ^aid  to  me  was  you 
wanted  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  eclucatipn  in  all  parts  of 
a  State  for  all  people. 

With  the  help  of  the  funds  from  the  1963  Act,  our  State  legisla-^ 
ture  and  our  State  government  got  interested  and  concerned.  All  of 


these  areas  in  golden  color  are  areas  in  wliicli  tKere  is  already  in  place 
or  will  be  physical  facilities  and  programs  necessary  to  provide  an 
.  adequate  program  for  youth  and  adults  in  that  area. 

The  rboai-d  of  education  said  to  the  white  areas,  "You  Avill  by 
September  1975,  or  we  will  work  to  assign  rou,  to  make  it  happen^ 
JS'inety-three  percent  of  the  young  people  in  the  State  of  Ohio  liave 
an  adequate  program  available  to  theni  or  will  when  construction  is 
completed— Si  percent  of  the  school  districts. 

Mr.  ileeds,  no  way  caji  you  look  at  this  and  not  realize  that  your 
goals  and  intent,  in  terms  of  looking  at  scope,  scope  of  services,  what 
a  si^iificant  effect  this  l\as  had,  looking  at  the  area  of  construction 
can  do  this.  We  spend  $130  million  in  a  conservative  State,  and  you 
are  next  to  my  State,  you  know  Ohio  does  not  spend  a  nickel  of  tax 
money  unless  they  know  the^  get  their  dollar  s  woith. 

Out  of  that,  about  $T2  million  of  that  has  been  Federal  funds.  But 
that  $72  iftillion  proved  to  the  State  of  Ohio  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of  it.  As  a  Result,  our  present 
Governor  has  again  asked,  "We  need  about  anotlier  $76  million  to 
complete  the  plannnig,"  and  we  did  the  planning.  And  to  say  we 
have  not  done  planning  is  stupid,  and  aVc  knew  what  it  would  cost 
to  get  from  where  we  were,  ground  zero,  to  where  we  should  be  fCt 
least  jn  terms  of  the  jninimum  goal. 

Looking  at  the  matter  of  growth  in  service  in  terms  of  people,  in 
terms  of  units  of  investment,  and  incidentally  all  of  these  units  of 
iilvestment  are  State  moneys,  meet  the  goals  and  patching  require- 
ments of  the- Federal  program  or  they  don't  get  the  moneys.  To  hav- 
ing f  roni  the  matter  of  1,000  units  of  investment  in  1963  to  this  vear, 
6.960  unit^  in  {hat  period  of  time,  and  to  say  a  pro'gram  has  not  been 
catalytic  again  borders  on  criminal  nef^ligeirce  or  just  not  anv  basis 
font.  .  .  •     •  ^ 

Looking.^^lovrn  here  you  talk  about  balance  of  program.  The  green 
is  agiypulture.  TBlack  is  business  and  office.  The  yellow  is  the  area  of 
distribution.  Tlie  blqe  is  home  economi-cs.  Orange  is  trade  and  indus- 
trial education.  .Vnd  you  can't  talk  about  headcounts.  You  have  to 
•talk  esstotialTy  about  units  of  investment  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
balance  in  terms  of  looking  at  that  areii.  * 

Ix>okin<2:  quickly,  at  the  major  cities  that  OJiio  has,  about  eight 
major  cities,  we  have  perhaps  the  largest  number,  we  have  been  grow- 
ing in  terms  of  major  citiesMiot  only  in  terras  of  numbers  of  units 
l>x\t  approaching  the  perconta^^e  in  terms  of  the  total  percentage  of 
vocational  units  in  our  major  cities  having  grown,  approximately  25 
percent  of  our,  or  -20  percent  of  our  enrollment  in  our  State  is  in  the 
maiar  cities,  and  within  2  years  tl^cy  will  have  caught  up  and  ex- 
ceeded thoir  nnvopntage.  . 

Wo  have  a  goal  set  by  our  State  board  of  education  we  shall  pro- 
vide for  no  less  than  40  percent  of  our  youth  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
terms  of  age  IG  and  above  for  vocational  education.  Congressmen, 
that  would  not  have  been  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  1963  and 
1968  Acts,  proving  with  thobe  funds  tliat  it  could  be  acliieved. 

Lookinp:  at  the  areas  they  talked  about,  the  matter  of  increasing 
funding,  and  very  significantly  they  loft  out  of  their  report  the  one 
thinpf  that  is  in  question,  the  area  of  maintenance,  which  one  of  the 
Congressmen  said  was  the^rst  word.  Please  keep  it  in  there  because 
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I  watched  too  main  jaekrabbit  programs  come  out  at  the  Federal 
le^•el  and  in  2  years  it  is  gone. 

But  I  had  to  sit  .down  witlfthe  people  who  came  in  and  read  the 
law  to  thwn.  I  had  to  read  the  law  to  tliem  and  show  them  in  the  law 
-  the  fact  maintenalice  was  in  there.  They  kept  denying  it  is  in  there, 
and  in  the  report  still  deny  the  term  "mamtenance"'  ^>as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  that  section  of  law.  I  would  plead  that  be  maintained,  other- 
wise yon  will  be  running  jacki abbit  starts,  in  these  3  Aeai'S  you  will 
have  starts  and  then  it  is  gone  in  that  area. 

,  Looking  at  it  should  incrert&e  funds,  in  terms  of  State  and  local, 
it  went  to  $213  million  this  year.^If  that  is  not  increase  funds,  tell  me 
what  is.  Ill  t<jrms  of  reporting  higher  priorities  of  persons  with 
stronger  needs,  we  have  gone  up.  We  had  not  identified  hi  1963, 
lmndicapp(id,  with  over  9,500  this  year. 

Con<:^ressman  Ford  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  this  area  of  hancli- 
capped,  there  are  otliei*  ailments  investing  in  this  which  we  do  not 
count.  Congressman,  in  matching  of  this.  Our  dollars  often  go  into 
extra  costs  for  adapting  these  children  s  capabilities  in  vocational 
,  education,  making  It  possible  not  to  ha\e  to  liave  the  basic  educa- 
tional costs  of  those  people. 

Giving  you  two  programs,  occupational  work  experience  for  kids 
that  can't  fit  into  regular  programs^  over  14,000  today.  That  program 
was  not  there  in  1963,  and  over  17,000  y6\ing  peoplCj  dropouts  who 
they  told  us  would  not  be  there  long  enough  to  get  into  vocational 
education  if  we  didif  t  do  somt^hing  for  thenfi,  over  17,000  in  4  years, 
and  }ct  tliib  program  is  being  tBireatened  by  legislation  that  says  they 
have  to  be  paid  $2  an  hour  ifVe  want  to  teach  them  to  work  and 
teach  them  to  be  worth  somethings  we  have  to  put  them  to  work.  Be- 
cause of  the  regulation,  even  if  we  v\ork  them  in  a  school  or  anyplace, 
they  have  to  be  paid  $2  an  hour.  That  will  threaten  the  success  of 
gi\  ing  young  people  a  chaftOe  to  work  and  learn  they  are  worth  some-^ 
thing  wlicn  the  school  system  has  taught  them  they  are  not  worth 
anything. 

In  the  matter  of  the  priority  of  programs  geared  to  emergency  job 
opportunities^  we  had  00  diffeVent  types  of  programs  in  1963  and  188 
today.  Very  interestingly,  one  of  the  newspapei*s  in  my  State  picked 
up  from  tUe  GAO  report,  "^Miy  aren't  you  offering  tfiis,  and  this?" 
The  local  school  called  in  and  .said,  "Please  come  out  and  take  a 
look."  The  scupb  of  vocational  education  today  has  no  relationship 
to  what  ^Yas  there  in  1903.  It  is  fi  totally  different  program  in  scope. 

You  name  an  occupational  area.  In  the  name  of  conventional  wis- 
dom it  is.a  point  that  vocational  education  is  not  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  education.  We  are  there. 

lict  me  tell  }ou  those  developing  in  vocational  education  don't  hire 
an,>hody.  TheV  found  it  out  in  ^tanpower  in  1063  and  in  1966  they 
had  to  say,  "1  guej^s  we  found  the  jobs  are  really  in  the  bread  and 
butter  occupations  that  had  l)een  there  and  will  be  there  in  times  to 
come.''  If  }o\\  want  to  talk  ftbout  training  firemen,  law  enforcement 
peoT)|e,  data  processing,  you  name  it,  we  will  do  it  any  time  there  is 
a  job. 

In  terms  of  planning,  we  suggest  you  take  a  look  at  the  fact  we 
have  a^local  plan  in  105  districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  matches 
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the  12  ^oals  establii5hetl  at  the  State  level  plans.  I  ilo  not  agree  tliAt 
Federal  planiiin<j  is.  just  an  ej^ewabh  type  of  thing.  In  my  materials 
that  I  gavje  you' it  includes  a  section  of  our  State  plan  which  ideuti- 
,  fies  12  goals  and  puts  how  many  people  we  are  talking  about,  how 
many  people  they  may  Inne  Aeai-s  fioin  now,  and^if  you  want  to  find 
out  what  we  did  each  year  tliey  make  us  tell  them  each  year  in  our 
ainiuaLreport  sent  bacl<  to  thein. 

Con<rreSbmeii,  I  notice  iny  time  is  limited.  I  have  so  many  tilings 
I  would  like  to  say  becalifee  the  situation  hi  Ohio  has  been- so  signifi- 
cantly ditferent  from  what  this  repoit  says.  ^ 

Let  me  point  ui^ several  things  I  am  concerned  about.  In  terms  of 
pioceilures  foi  the"[report,  they  have  explained  away,  supposedly  this 
draft  report.  A  copy  of  that  draft  repoi-t  is  hi  your  material  thei-e, 
and  I  suggest  yon  read  it.  See  if  it  was  a  studied  document,  based 
upon  stuih  which  became  a  basis  then  for  fuither  discussions.  I  sugj 
gest  that  yon  read  this  l  epoi  t. 

The  implications  are  the  ideas  identified  in  that'draft  report  are 
essentially  the  same  concepts  and  ideas  that  flow  into  this  report; 
without  any  indication  of  facts,  figures,  or  studies  that  are  there.  I 
can't  help  but  raise  (juestioiis  about  the  nature  of  the  Veport.  It  m  not 
that  Ave  are  concerned  about  criticism.  I  can  probably  sit  here  and 
tell  you  more  things  that  I  think  need  to  be  improvecl  in  5  minutes 
that  ,you  can  find  in  their  report.  But  the  issue  is  why  are  we  not 
given  a  diaiice  at  any  point  to  react,  to  read  what  was  coming  out 
of  our  States? 

In  a  previous  year's  I'epoit,  I  got  three  copies,  thi-ee^sets  of  reports 
from  them,  to  which  T  could  react.  Those  copies  are  from  the  pre- 
ceding GAO  report  and  are  in  there  in  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  I  got  noth- 
ing here.  I  coiild  get  no  lepoi-t  from  them  tot\\liicli  I  could  react  in 
terms  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  ^V^^ 

As  far  as  I  know,  not  one  single  State  could  ^et  one  repoi-t  out 
of  them  in  terms  of  this.  I  don't  understand  tliis  practice,  where  Ave 
ilidn't  ha.ve  41  chance  to  react.  Has  any  i-eport  reached  this  office  of 
"sometimes"  or  "not^  necessai  ilt.  I  raise  a  question  about  it.  If  it  is 
true  8.")  percent  of  the  time;  yes,  sir,  I  need  to  be  corrected  or 
chai\ged,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  need  to  be  corfected  and  changed. 

But  to  have  a  report  go  out  over  the  Nation  and  then  for  this  i-e- 
poi-t  to  be  leakod,  it  AAas  common  kiiowledgiM^ii  the  draft  report  he- 
fcue  this  ever  came  before  roiiirre>s,  I  wuh  being  asked  questions  in 
niy  Stale  about  a  repoi  t  I  had  not  even  seen  at  that  i)ofiit  because 
there  wvw  newspaper  articles,  even  editorials,  assuming  the  truth  of 
it.  before  C^'oiiirress  evei-  had  a  report. 

T  don't  understand  \\\u\t  mechanisms,  because  T  know  this,  the  ])eo-' 
pie  from  the  newspapei^  don't  read  those  darn  things.  Someone  liad 
to  i)nt  together  a  siunniary  and  put  it  out.  It  is  not  a  concern  for 
,  suggestions  of  criticism,  or  it  is  not  if  I  am  wrong,  correct  me,  I  will 
accent  that.  But  to  them  it  is  a  program  by  minor  statements  of  not 
total  fact.  I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for  all  agency  of  this  t^pe,  the 
^  GAO. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  speak. 

r,*2-U\Tt    7.'— vol  1  II 
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[The  complete  statement  of  Dr.  Shoemaker  follows :]  . 

*   ,  Prepared  Statement  op  Byrl'R.  Shoemakeh,  Director  of  Vocation  At. 

Education,  State  of  Ohio  ^  * 

♦  Subject;  Heport  of  the  CompttoUer  General  of  the  U.S.,  ".What  is  the  ftole  of 
Fe<leral  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?'* 

Mr,  Perkins,  and  intmbers  of  the  fe\il>comiIIittee  on  Education,  I  am  B3  rl  R. 
Shoemaker,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Ohio.  I  am  apperaing  in  place  of  Dr.  Martin  W.  Essex,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  had  been  invited  to  appear  before  your  commute.  Dr. 
Essex  expresses  his  apologies  for  not  being  present,,  but  was  already  obligated 
for  this  date  at  the  time  the  invitation  was  received. 

I  am  pleased  to  bave  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  commlftee  to  pro- 
vide iufoi^matloif  concerning  the  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
rnited  S^tates  entitled.  "What  is  the  role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational 
Education?"  It  is  my  opinion  that,  procedures  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  report  were  questionable  and  not  in, keeping  with'^rotedures  followed  ]ji 
a  previous  G.A.O.  study  w.liich  was  conduced  in  Ohioj  it  is  possible  a  pre- 
liminary bias  existed  on  tlic  part  of  the  person  or  perton*  directing  the  study 
at  the  national  level;  a  series  of  minor  trutlis  from  selected  states  were  used 
as  a  ba^is  for  inaocurate  findings,  often  negated  within  the  material  explainlpg 
the  finding .  and  that  the  unusttal  amount  of  negative  publicity  throughout  the 
nation  based  upon  the  inltiiil  draft  of  the  report  raises  a  <iuehtlun  about  tht» 
integrity  of  thOse  responsible  for  the  draft  and  the  source  of  the  news  articles 
at  the  national  level. 

AVhile  I  speak  only  for  Ohio  in  relationship  to  t)ie  otaJy,  It  appears  that^ 
simiiar  concerns  ftir  l>oth  procedure  and  content  ha\e  been  expressed  by  all 
states  involved.  Qui^stlons  about  the  report,  veheme^n^  denials  concerning  the 
findings,  and  opposition  to  many  of  tlie  recommendations  must  be  basfed  upon 
more  tlmn  oratory,  ,1  iyvve  therefore  prepared  an  analysis  relating  to  the  over- 
all report,  tlie  findings  and  the  recommendation  In  relationship  to  facts  about 
the  vocational  prog^^nl  and  the  procedures  "followed  in  the  G.A.O.  study  in 
Ohio.  Those  of  us  working  in  vocational  education  do  not  claim  the  vocational 
programs  nnder  public  education  are  perfect.  We  do.  however,  believe  they 
represent  the  moht  productive  federal,  state  and  local  team  effort  concerned 
with  educational  services  for  youth  and  adults  and  the  most  responsive  to 
national  goals  in  term^?  of  real  long-range  changes. 

Discussions  with  representatives  of  G.A.O.  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  study  In  Obio  Indicated  that  our  state  would  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  written  report  on  Ohio  and  to  respond  in  writing  to  the  report.  This  pro- 
cedure was  not  followed.  An  analysis  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Report  in 
relationship  to  both  procedures  and  content  follows.  ^ 

A.  OVERVIEW 

The  Comptroller  Generars  lleport  to  Congress  identifies  on  page  II  the  role  of  ^ 
Fe<leral  funds  under  Aocatimml  Education  Amendments  of  1908  as  follows. 

*'These  funds  were  intended  to  encourage  state  and  local  governments  to.  In- 
crease their  funding,  accord  high  priority  to  t>ersons  with  special  needs,  pro- 
vide programs  geared  to  persons  with  special  needs,  and  increase  the  numbpr 
of  participants." 

This  statement  of  purpose  for  Federal  funds  under  VEA  '08  ignored  the  clear 
stateni**"*^  in  the  law  that  such  funds  could  also  be  usetl  to  "maintalli*'  voca- 
tional programs  that  had  proven  succe^ul. 

The  billowing  Inforuiation  shows  in  v?ry  brief  form  that  Ohio  has  used  VEA 
'08  monies  creatively  and  effectively  for  the  purpose  Identified  abov'J  In  the 
Comptroller  General's  report: 


Increase  their  funding 


Funding  txpendedYtar 

'  TottI 

Federal 

Statt/local 

1974'  

  247,601.578 

S2. 305. 276 
12. 603.964 
33. 896,775 

$8. 400. 102 
37. 298. 773 
213,704,803 

• 

i  )  Preliminary  figures  Included  $85,814,928  investments  for  construction  and  equipment  from  State,  local,  ind  Fedetal 

\  funds. 

\ 
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Accord  high  prioritu  to  peri8n«  ictth  tpeoial  needs 


«  1^3 

1974 

Total  disadvantaiM  

»^ 

.►80, 2A7 

^  62^004 
IS,  241 

9.519 

Youth  

-V  - 

8,095 

1,  424 

*             \  -V 

■  W  

'  K   ^ — ^  ^ 

*  Not>eparate^tntoV<^th  and  adult  tnrollments. 

programs  estahUshed  for  persons  icith  special  needs, 

*  Disadvaniaffed  PopulaUon 

F^rl/outk — 

Work  KxperlenCdi — in  related  agriculture  occupajtlons.  Clerical 
SofiSwI^io  office  work  far'Mi.sadvantaged  pers»jiia.  Occupatl(Jnal  Wojjf  Adjust 
fl>i?^^S^??'*SEp°*^^^  X^^^sntinl  ilruxiouti  age  1^15.  Geueral  Merchandising— ft^r 
^  Inher^itj*^utjh  in  marketing.  Occupational  Work  Ei.perience — co-op  iJrugram 
"    ^ot•  School  dfaoriented  youth.  ^ 

Iji  74,  54  districts  provided  special  programs  for  disadrantaged  youth  who 
liad  toguage,  reading,  cumputatiunal,  or  utLer  educatluiial  deficiencies,  and  were 
alsp ,  «ocio-t»gonumically,  or  mltnnUly  disadvautapfcil.  Juipaot— for  7tli-gnuK^ 
inner ^J^disadvantaged  girts  in  hoinemaklng.  Teen  Mutheri> — for  pregnant  teen- 
ager»  InTh^  disadvantagetl  sectors.  Crisis  GirU  Intervention  Program— potential 
delimiUent  girls  in  homemaking.  Occupational  \¥ork  Lab — serious  school  dis- 
orien|.ed  youth  in-school  program. 
For  Adults. — 

^      FFA  Camp  Program--disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  on  environment^ 

Infant  Stimulation  Program— for  parents  of  disadvantaged  pre-school  children. 
Home  Day  Care  Mothers — to  prepare  tor  child  care  in  day  care  centers. 

y Corrections  Program^ in  cooperation  with  histitutions  in  develol)ing  and 
operatingVocational  programs.      .  /"  * 

Various  full  tim^proarams  for  adults  who  are  disadvantaged  in  the  construc- 
tion trades,  office  occupation?,  machine  shopr welding. 

o 

Sandicapped  Population 

In  FX  1074  4,473  handicapped  persons,  329  with  multiple  handicaps  as  EMR, 
deaf,  Hpeech  impairment,  visual,  emotional,  crippled,  learning  disaUled,  or  other 
Jiiealth  handicaps  were  specially  served  in  26  Ohio  districts — ^work  assessment, 
sheltered  work  expi?rience,  job  training,  attitude  adjustment,  individual  and 
.Social  adjustment,  cpmputationh.1  adjustments,  as  well  as  adjustment  programs 
to^enable  enrollment  in  regular  programs. 

Building m^^int^nance  and  custodial  training  programs. 

Upholstering  prggram. 
^       Office  Skill  Program  for  BUnd— at  State  BlincfSchool. 

At  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  vocational  i)rogramti  were  developed  in 
business  and  office  skill  practices,  printing  ptattice.s,  iind  automotUc  body  and 
fender  repair.  ^ 

A  power  sewing  program  jas  developed  for  cduuiblo  juenlallj  retarded  .vouth. 
Penta  Skill  Center  for  Educable  Mentally  Kctarded,  .ser\ing  parts  of  four 
.  counties. 

JcOferson  Skill  Center  for  Educable  Mentally  Uetanlnl  serving  Toledo,  Ohio. 

At  the  Pentn  County  Joint  Vocational  School  <i  pre-\ uiatloual  program  for 
handicapped  students. 
'  In  Fulton  County  a  work  evaluation  and  work  assessau  ut  i)rogram  for  Landi- 
capi)ed  ymith  wa.s  established. 

At  Willoughby  Eastlakc  a  l)(indlcnpped  prograiv  \^a.s  di'\oloped  to  pro\lde 
i ndi vidua liz(Hl  assistance  tow^ard  work  nkyis  in  f\\v  uc(  uimtionnl  areas. 

Adult  education  programs  ha\e  been  developLd  at  CoUuubu.s  Teclmlcal  liistltnte 
for  blind  and  deaf  sttrdents.  ,  • 

At  Greene  Coimty  Joint  Vocational  School  a  coni>erati\e  program  between 
Special  Education  and  Vocational  Education  wan  de\cU>ped  in  fi\e  areas  fur 
EMR  students.   '  ,  ' 
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W«irk  a2>sessmcut  ami  work  evaluation  program^  e^tablibhed  iu  ftfteeu  voca- 
tional planning  districts.  * 

Toledo,  Akron,  Cleveland,  Columbus  anil  Daytiin  have  develoj^d  j^rugran^s  tu 
provide  work  evaluation,  work  a5>M.*6i>meut  and  a  varitty  of  occupational  &Kdl 
areas  for  entry  participation. 

In  Trumbull  Couuty  an  allied  hospital  traimiig  program  ha.-*  been  initiated  fur 
KMR  student^*  '  ^  *  \ 

At  the  Ai»pleseed  Trail  Joint  Vocational  Schoof  the  proj(»ct  NOW  (New  Oppor- 
tunities for  Work)  implemented  a  variety  of  occupational  progruuis  for  Kducal>lc 
Mentally  Retarded  student.*;. 

Additional  cooiHjratlve  efforts  have  been  deveUfptnl  with  the  Divi.sion  of  Special 
Education  at.the  Mahoning  Co.  Joint  Vocational  School  and  Eastland  Joint 
VoCJitional  School. 

Provide  programs  geared  to  real  and  emerging  joh  opitoriunitics 

Number  of  different  programs  offered :  . 

1963  -i   00 

1068  1  i  1   loG 

1973.  -       188 

A  State  Plan  has  been  developed  based  on  quantiiied  objectives  and  providing 
■  an  adequate  program  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Local  plans  have  been  developed  by  each  vocational  education  planning  district, 
utilizing  the  labor  market  dataeXrom  the  Industr.v  Occupation  Slatrix  developed 
by  the  Department  of  I^bor. 

PLACEMEMT  FISCAL  YEAR  73 


Total 


Secondary  Postsecondary 


Adult 


Amount 


Ptr-  Amount 
ctnt 


Ptr-  Amount 
cent 


Per-  Amount 
cent' 


Per. 

cent 


Completed  profraw  i3,44S  100.0  39,825.  100.0  3.013  110  0  538  100.0 

Availiblt  for  placement                       31,792  73.2  29.230  73.4  2.066  67.0  496  92.2 

Not  available  for  plactment                    8,824  2a  3  8rll2  20.4  703  22.8  9  1.7 

Status  unknown                                2.830  6.5  2,413  6.2  314  10.2  33  8.1 

N3t  fvallable  for  Placement                        8,824  100,0  1,112  lOaO  703  100.0  9  100.0 

Continued  full-time  school                      4,113  46.6  3,767  45.4  341  48.5  5  55.5 

Other  reasons                                  4,711  53.4  4,  345  53.6  362  34.2  4  44.5 

Available  for  placement                            31,792  100.0  29,230  100.0  2,066  100.0  496  lOO.O 

Employed  in  field  tramed  or  related           23.925  75,2  21,886  74.9  1.67S  81.2  ^  361  72.8 

ther  employment                             6.216  19.6  5,  789  19.8  343  16.6  -  84  16.9 

Uoeraployed                                    1.651  5.2  1.  555  5.3  45  ^^.^:5l,  10.3 


Increase  the  nuniPer  of  participants 

• 

1963 

1968 

-  1974 

Increased  number  of  parttc'pants: 

Total  

138.253 

262  583 

505  314 

47.542 
90,711 

104.941 
157.642 

259.673 
245.641 

A  thorough  n»v  iovv  i»f  tl»e  Comptroller  General  s  report  based  upon  studies  of 
vocational  education  programs  in  eight  states  leads  uic  to  the  belief  that  the 
llnal  ropurt  could  not  have  been  prepared  by  the  person  who  made  the  studj. 
.  The  two  gcMitltjnien  who  nmdje  the  stud>  of  vocational  education  hi  Ohio,  Daniel 
J.  Ilauser  and  Ivan  J.  Ketterman,  came  into  our  state  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  field  of  vocational  education,  but  piaile  every  effort  to  become  familiar 
with  the  program  and  to  look  intently  and  fairly  at  program  operations.  The 
dire(;tion  of  the  study,  however,  at  the  outset  seemed  to  lack  definition  and  the 
final  Uecision.H  yeemcd  to  direct  the  study  towards  techidcally  oriented  fiscal 
areas  rather  than  broader  program  developments  and  changea.  While  this  ^as 
to  be  a  program  audit  and  not  a  fiscal  audit,  the  plan  for  the  audit  tended  to 
ignore  the  growth  of  sor vices  to  people. 

While  I  find  it  difficult  to  relate  the  GAO  audit  study  in  Ohio  to  the  final 
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n»i)urt,  I  do  ami  a  com»lar.\  In  cuacfpt  between  tlie  report  which  is  the  subject 
vf  tUU  uimlx^i^s  ami  a  tlrnft  ot  a  Conipt roller  Geiierars  report  to  Congress  en- 
titled "Review  of  Imi^lenientatiun  of  V^xrational  Education"  ^hich  evidently 
had  been  prepared  and  was  in  priut  at  the  time  the  team  initially  niade  a  visit 
I>repared  prior  to  the  initial  .vihit  to  Ohio  included  this  statement  of  findings 
to  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  tlraft  of  a  Comptroller  General'i*  r^ort  to  Congress 
and  conclusions.  "Ftnloral  support  f»»r  \ticational  ethicatitin  is  not  ser\ing  the 
catalytic  role  en\iiiontd  bj  Cougress*.  Foi  the  hiu.^t  part,  federal  funds  do  not 
achieve  congressionall.v-intfnded  redlnH-titm  of  >tate  and  local  effiirt." 

A  reimrt  prepared  as  a  part  of  a  pre\  ioas  1971-7'J  GAO  study  of  vocational 
education  prograni>  in  the  i»tate  of  Oliio.  entitletl  'Sanimary  on  the  Coordina- 
tion of  Vocational  P^dutation  iu  Ohio  to  National  and  Local  Job  Opportunities" 
ojH'ned  with  this  sta  ten  tent .  "The  Ohio  Divi.sion  of  Vocational  Kducation 
(OI>VE>  has  establlhhed  procetlures  foe  coordinating  new  vocational  courses 
in  Ohicj  tu  iudn^tr^  need.s.  The  local  >e1iool  district>>.ha\e  folh^wed  these  proce- 
dures and  as  a  result,  a  niajorit>  of  intlustry  reprosentatives  interviewed  l)e- 
liew  the  Ohio  prognun  is  proAitliiig  training  wliich  i.s  related  to  industry 
needs.  The  instruction  ahso  varied  to  meet  the  interests  and  abilites  of  Ohio 
student.s."  The  report  goes  on  to  pt4nt  out  that  many  student.s^  still  are  not 
being  reached  because  of  (1)  lack  of  resources*  (25  lack  of  guidance  and  direc- 
turn  at  an  early  age,  (3)  lack  of  knowledge  of  basic  mathematics  and  English. 
Xoite  of  these  three  relate  to  an.v  fault  in  the  vocational  education  program. 

A  cox>y  of  the  summary  report  prepared  by  a  previous  GAO  study  team  as  a 
part  of  their  study  In  Ohio  is  included.**  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  report 
prepared  by  Uie  GAO  study  team  in  Ohio  and  to  accept  the  re|>ort,  "What  is 
the  Role  of.  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?"  prepared  by  a 
person  or  persons  above  those  who  completed  the  stndy.  The  direction  and 
intent  of  the  study,  a.s  well  as  the  attitude  of  those  directing  the  study,  he- 
comes  suspect  when  one  reviews  the  draft  of  the  report  prepared  before  the 
Ktate  study  was  made.  It  ap|>ears  that  the  GAO  «tate  study  investigators  were 
iiistrncteil  that  posithe  reptirts  concerning  the  Ohio  program  w^ould  not  be 
acceptable,  that  something  bad  to  be  wrong,  and  they  were  to  And  it. 

Any  study  of  the  viicaitional  program  in  Ohio  .would  indicate  that  an  increas- 
ing anuAint  of  state  and  h>cal  re.*iources  are  being  directed  towards  reaching  a 
greater  nmnfefer  of  yonth  and  adalt.s:  Further  review  would  indicate  that  Ohio 
has  i^itlattHl  a  career  development  program  whiih  at  the  present  time  provides 
edm'ation  towards  career  choice  on  a  program  basis  to  approximate^^  10  iK»r- 
vviit  of  the  yi)Utli  in  Grades  K-10.  Procedures,  practices  awd  school  district  at- 
titudes are  snih  that  the  career  development  program  c*mld  he  extended  to  all 
districts  if  monies  would  be  nmde  available  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of  snch 
a  program.  '  • 

T  haw  always  had  a  great  respect  for  tlie  pAO,  and  still  retain  a  great  re- 
.•*peet  for  the  |)eople  ci>ndncfing  the  studies  within  the  states.  I  must,  however. 
quMion  the  intent  and  (pialit.v  of  the  studies  made  by  GAO  im  vocational  edu- 
cation n  the  light  of  the  two  GA(X  .<itmli,es  ctmducted  in  the  last  .««c^eraj  .vears 
on  vocational  education. 

Tlit»  initial  draft  of  the  report  whiih  is  the  subject  of  this  analysis  made  n^f- 
prence  to  a  1972  rep<>rt  by  GAO  on  vtieational  edutatiiiu  and  gave  a  negative 
snmmar.v  i»f  that  rejtort.  OJiio  was  alM>  t>ne  of  ti»e  f»air  states  inclndod  in  th(» 
proi'eding  report,  ami  I  fiiul  it  difth^alt  to  I'orrelate  tlie  negative  analysis  with 
the  hunnnaries  i^f  tl»e  evahiatitm  t>f  Oldo  prei)ared  h,v  the  GAO  andit(irs  wlio 
\  isiteil  and  nmde  the  anal.vsis  t)f  our  state.  Attached  are  ctjpics  of  the  suiumir.v 
"renorts  made  during  the  earlier  GAO  stud.v  by  the  GAO  amlittirs  Ai.sitlug  Ohio. 

TlM>x*e  i>(  as  working  in  vocational  education  tn  the  states  have  a  difticuTt  tiuie 
nnderstanding  llie  ver.v  negative  jMJ.sture  of  a  number  of  reports  relating  to 
vm'ational  e<lucatlon  at  the  nathmal  level.  Hnch  reports  as  "Wtuk  in  Auiorica'* 
prenerated  at  the  direttion  of  IIE^V  nmkt»  use  t>f  selecteil  studies  to  arrivt»  at  a 
negative  iKisition  on  voeational  education  and  petiple  who  nmde  the  studies 
have  repeatedly  iudit'ated  the  studios  vviere  nds(|uoted  and.mis-u^*ed. 

Such  reports  and  position  i)apers.  suchjis  the  one  entitled  "Career  Educa- 
tion. Toward  A  Third' Rdv Ironment.  '  generated  at  the  top  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  totally  tlenlgrating  lM)th  vibrational  education  and  es.son- 
vtlally  the  total  puhl>  education  program  In  the  nation,  do  not  correlate  wi*-**' 
the  facts  presented "b>  the  program  success  In  the  stati-s.  T'sing  Ohio  as  an  ex- 
anipbs  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1003» 
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Ohio  htt^  investe<l  n  total  of  $m  lulllioii  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
vi»catioiml  education  facilities  to  servo  the  .vontli  and  adults  of  the  state.  Of 
tills  amount  $74,082.1M8.50  was  federal  fuudi^^indi'r  authority  of  tlie  Vucafional 
Muejifion  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Eilucation  Amendments  of  1068.  The 
rmainder  were  state  and  local  funds.  In  no  case  were  state  or  federal  fuudB 
alloojited  to  a  district  or  area  center  until  the  local  people  had  voted  the  match- 
in*^  monie<i  for  their  share  of  the  cost«i  of  buildinj;.  equipment  and  operation. 

In  addition  to  construction  fund.N.  the  state  of  Ohio  will  invest  during:  197.") 
approximately  $97  million  state  futids  for  the  operation  of  vocatonal  education 
pro;;rams  In  addition  the  local  districts  or  area  vocational  centers  will  also 
Invest  additional  operating  funds.  , 

The  state  of  Ohio  U  a  conservjitive  state.  It  has  one  of  the  lowest  property 
tax  rates  of  any  of  tiie  industrialized  states  in  the  Union,  and  yet  hoth  the 
*5tate  lejrislators  and  local  taxpa.vers  have  seen  vocational  education  as  a  sound 
nof  i«  terms  of  theory,  hut  in  terms  of  practice.  Statements  which 
indicatenhat  tlie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  have  not  had  a  catalytic  effect  upon  projrrams  in  the 
state  are  not  only,  a  mis-statement  of  ft^ct.  but  also  border  on  criminal  nejjll- 
gence  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  makes  them. 

The^developments  in  Ohio  speak  for  themselves.  In  1963  Ohio  had  approxi- 
mately  1,000  units  of  vocational  education  at  the  high  school  level— a  unit  be- 
iuff  a  croup  of  students  meeting  for  22Vi  hours  per  week  in  a  vocational  pro- 
gram. Dnring  flscjil  year  1075  Ohio  has  6.046  units  of  vocational  education 
252.000  adnlts  were  serve<l  through  vocational  education.  Additional  facts 
operating.  In  1963  Ohio  was  serving  97,000  adults.  During  the  1974  fiscal  year 
could  he  added  relative  to  the  growth  of  services  to  the  disadvantaged,  the 
Imndicapppd.  iun«r-Hfy  families  and  other  significant  changes  in  the  vocational 
education  program.  Such  growth  and  change  in  vocational  education  are  un- 
deniably in  keeping  with  the  broad  goals  establisned  by  and  a  direct  result  of 
the  catolytic  action  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Acts.  .  ' 

I  believe  that  Cougress  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  reason  for 
the  negative  repQrts  wKich  are  not  congruent  with  tfie  data  generated  by  fac- 
tual studies.  CongresM  has  in  its  hands  summary  reports  prepared  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
each'of  the  states  written  on  the  basis  of  the  goals  established  in  these  Acts.  I 
ran  eoniecture  regarding  the  direction  ofi^the  efiforts  at  the  national  leveb  to. 
discredit  vocational  education,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  conjec- 
tures eonld  happen  in  this  nation.  * 

Investments  in  vocational  education  have  been  supported  by  Congress  and 
bave  provrn  to  he  one  of  the  few  major  success  stories  of  the  federal-state-local 
remtlop^hip^  ContinniMl  erowth  in  eirfollments  in  vocational  education  programs 
in  Ohio  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  reports  generated  at  the  national  level 
regarding  the  ineffecHTem'sff  of  the  federal-state-local  relationship  in  voca- 
tional education  are  false. 

n    REVinW  OF  TRF.  S'vf  TTON  OF  THK  COMPTnoU.ER  OKN'ERAl/S  REPORT  TO  COXORESS 
FNTITLEO  "MATTKnS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  C0XGRE8S" — PAGE  IV 

A^  iiulirntpdJby  the  o\  prall  Mimmary  identified  in  A.  of  this  analysis,  and  the 
revit^W  of  thp  individtml  findings  in  .«;eetion  C.  it  is  believed  that  the  report 
was  writtfu  in  a  negative  fasltion.  based  upon  attitudes  and  a  limited  gossip- 
like approach  and  could  just  as  easll.v  have  been  reported  as  a  strong  encour- 
agement fr)r  vocational  education.  There  is  no  question  but  what  there  is  a 
continuing  nerd  for  Improvemenf  in  vocational  education  programs  throughout 
the  nation.  There  is  also,  however,  no  question  but  what  there  have  been  mas- 
si  ye^  changes  and^  revolutionary  growth  and  development  in  vocational  pro- 
grams, since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1963.  Any'fev'iew 
of  the  statistical  and  factual  data  involving  the  quantity  of  the  persons  served, 
the  scope  of  the  progrnms  offered  and  the  success  of  graduates  will  point  to 
outstanding  successes  of  the  federabstate  local  relationships  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. Tlie  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Ohio,  who  is  cer- 
tainly no  vocational  educator,  made  the  statement.  "TIip  growtli  and  develoi)- 
ment  of  vocational  education  in  tlie  state  of  Ohio  is  a  Horatio  Alger  stor\  that 
has  not  adequately  l>eeu  told."  Progress  towards  the  goal  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
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x.'.      of  iproTiiling  an  ndemui:tt?  [jrogrnm  for  joath  and  adults  within  our  state  is 
iiiilieated  un  tbe  map  entlusedjas  "Exhibit  E."  (Placed  in  subcommittee  tiles?,  j 

The  following  is  a  review  of  the  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Matters  for 
Consideratiutj  Coiigie>>.**  The  recommendations  were  prefixed  by  the  state- 
laentl  **ThL>  repgrt  calN  atteation  to  specific  areas  of  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Edncatiou  Act  that  can  be  streagtheaed  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  lueal  luveU  tu  help  insjure  that  vocational  prugram.«>  achieve  niaxi- 
muni  iiitpntr.  It  >nggest>  that  tlie  Cungros  consider  amending  the  act  by." 

1.  SHtii>;;  a  limit,  a>  provided  ia  other  Federal  education  legislation,  on  the 
amount  of  Fetleral  funds  that  can  be  retained  at  the  State  level  so  that  more 
fum1>  can  hj^  niade  available  for  direct  services  to  program  participants  at  the 
local  levetf 

ltfHl>unnc. — The  Ntate?  are  already  significantly  overmatching  the  federal 
'  fnnd>  m.idti.  available  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  106S. 

They  ha\(  indieatf-d  their  commita»ent  tu  tiie  srowtli  and  development  of  voca- 
tional eihuatiun  through  such  investments.  In  the  state  of  Ohio  $97,000,000 
will  hfe  ihivjebted  thi.>  >ear  of  state  funds  in  the  oj>eratlon  of  the  vocational 
prograaif:. 

The  adoption  of  thi^  reconimendatlon  by  Congress  would  be  the  most  deaden- 
ing nctiou  that  couKl  la*  taken  in  te^^l^  of  tiiC  further  growth  and  development 
of  vocational'' education.  The  catalytic  effect  of  both  the  federal  Vocational  reg- 
ulation:^  and  fcderil  funds  allocated  to  the  states  is  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance strong  fetate  and  federal  leadership.  Within  the  state  of  Ohio  93.4% 
of  the  i^alaries  of  staio  administration  aad  supervision  is  only  4.7%  of  the  total 
"  Part  B  hudffet  of  $20,921,022.00.  In  addiUonjthe  state  of  Ohio  provides  for  the 
facilities,  hear  and  light,  without  any  charg^biade  to  federal  funds. 

Xhi^  rcconiineiiLlatiun  should  be  rejected  because  it  would  be  counter-produc- 
tive and  the  states  have  shown  their  wilUngaess  to  invest  in  vocational 
education.  • 

2.  Requiring  States  to  use  a  portion  of  whatever  Federal  funds  are  retained 
at  the  State  level  to  improve  the  planning  process  (see  chapter  3).  ' 

Ih:sponxc.'--Oh\o  has  a  statewide  plan  fof  vocntional  education  based  on  a 
law  rcMuiring  all  districts  to  provide  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion for  all  .vouth  in  all  parts  of  Ohio.  This  law  was  stimillated  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendment**  of  1968  Federal  Law.  -Quantified  goals  for  a 
total  vocational  education  program  have  been  established. 

As  of  tlii^  date  94  percent  of  all  high  school  youth  in  Ohio  have  an  adequate 
program  a\allable  or  under  construction.  86.7  percent  of  ail  districts  have 
coijperatetl  and  provhle  such  priigranis.  All  large  cities  are  covered.  The  State 
Board  t*f  Education  ha»  set  a  deadline  of  September,  JiOTo  for  all  districts  to 
provide  procra^rts  to  meet  the  standards^.  « 

Eadi  of  the  local  vocational  education  planning  districts  have  completed  a 
plan  ba^ed  upon  the  relationship  of  the  statewide  goals  to  their  district  on  a 
one-.\ear  and  four-.\car  basis.  Departnaent  of  Labor  trend  data  for  occupations 
v»  was  adapted  to  Ohio  first  and  then  to  each  local  vocational  education  planning 
district. 

♦         Wlmt  department  of  government  has  planned  as  carefully? 

3.  Heqniring  that  Federal  funds  be  used  primarily  to  develop  and  improve 
programs  and  extend  vocational  opportunities  by  limiting  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral fund^  that  can  he  u«:ed  to  maintain  existing  nctivities. 

Ifenpohsc^^ThQ  histor.\  <»f  fi*deral  programs  which  Invest  and  run  should 
have  exhibited  to  the  federal  level  the  fact  that  such  a  process  discourages 
continuity  of  prosrrani  .services  at  the  local  level.  Within  Ohi<^;ongoing  voca- 
tional prograni.s  at  tholiigh  mIiooI  level  are  funded  entirely  ffSlfrffttate  funds, 
hut  most  of  tlie  adult  vocational  programs* are  assisted  with  federal  funds. 
Tli€  concrptM.  policie-i  and  legislation  in  each  of  the  stat^»s  vary,  and  any  con- 
tinnit.v  of  program  must  Include  some  concept  of  maintenance  of  federal  in- 
ve.'stnient.s  In  programs  meeting  the  goni  of  legi»lntion^if  we  are  to  do  anything 
but  cha.Re  new  fiscal  rabbits  each  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expanded  funds 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  1908  have  had  a  catalytic  effect,  have 
evpiindod  the  moih*  of  \»)tatlonaI  edutation.  and  have  pro\ided  pr(»grain.s  for 
youth  and  adults  with  siH'Ual  aieedn.  *nijji|reeoninien<lation  would  force  a  de- 
Iline  In  many  of  the  fine  development.'*  unTOr'the  .Vocational  Educntion  Acf.^. 

4.  A^lopting  one  or  .se\eral  nptlouH  with  regard  to  providing  progran».<*  and 
.servhe.s  f«r  the  dlHudvantaged  and  handii uppt'd.  If  the  r4)ngresN  heJieves  thest^ 
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two  groups  should  reciivp  priority  attention  in  the  utilization  of  Federal  fuiitU. 
Two  of  these  options  are : 

^a>  Requiring  Static  to  match  Federal  set-asides  for  disadvantajred  and 
handienppeil  at  tlie  .'^auu  level  they  are  re(iiiired  to  match  regular  part  B  funds 
(50-50).  thereby  insuring  State  and  local  involvement  in  and  comniitnient  to 
these  efforts.  ; 

Afral.n,  $:uch  a  j^attern  \\o\M  he  couuter-produt-tivp  iu  that  it 
would  delimit  the  catub  tic  effect  that  can  he  achieved  by  a  high  ratio  of 
federal  investment*?  ift  new  types  of  vocatiojial  programs  to  serve^  y(tiith  aud 
adults  with  special  ueed.s.  Wheu*the  normal  program  ser\ices  are  .Mgmficautly 
overmatched,  an  investment  <if  a  high  percent  of  federal  funds  into  risk  pro- 
grams is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  catalytic  effect  of  federal 
funds  for  vocational  education.  With  Ohio  as  an  example,  we  have  learned 
over  a  period  of  year^  to  serve  more  effectively  the  disadvantaged  vouth  and 
adults  and  Ohio  is  now  investing  ©ver  $14  million  of  state  and  locardollars  in 
comparison  with  over  $3  million  of  federal  vocational  funds  ui  pn)gram.s  for 
snch  youth.  We  are  still  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to  better  serve  the 
handicapped  youth  and  adults  of  our  state  and  the  iuveHtm«uts  for  the  handi- 
capped are  in  the  ueighborhood  of  $2.5  million  of  federal  funds  to  $657,5G1.0O 
of  state  and  local  funds. 

This  recommendation  wouldinot  further  the  goal  of  thQ  expansion  of  services 
to  those  with  the  greatest  joeed.  nor  would  it  further  thd  concept  of  tlie  cata- 
lytic effect  of  vocational  education  funding. 

(h)  Tncreaslng'the  i^rceutage  of  the  set-asides  for  the  special  need  cate- 
gories. ^ 

Re^ponfe.—The  present  ^^t-asides  insure  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  hrtr,dicapi>ed  and  in  many  states,  such  as  Ohio,  vocational 
training  program  services  for  such  students  at  the  high  school  level  are  cov- 
ered by  state  funds,  Tlie  federal  funds  are  used  for  supplementary  services  and 
the  development  of  new  types  of  programs. 

Additional  funds  from  Part  B  VEA  68  may  be  used  if  needed  for  disadvan- 
tage<l  and  handicapped,  but  an  Increase  in  such  percentages  would  decrease 
the  flexibility  of  the  use  of  funds. 

5.  Re<iuiring  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  aad  the  Department  of  Labor  to  estab- 
lish a  proce.ss  for  planning  which  would  relate  vocational  education  to  tlie 
Statp  Postsecondary  Commissions  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1072  and  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  in.snre 
that  education  and  manpower  efforts  will  be  s,\ nchronized  for  students  at  all 
levels — secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult, 

Re^ponKe.—Th9  1202  Planning  Commission  authorized  by  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1972  has  not  been  implemented  in  terms  of  the  regulations  in- 
cluded in  that  Act.  Within  Ohio  a  1202  Commission  has  been  approved  by  the 
T'.5?.  Office  of  Education  which  is  simply  the  State  Boanl  of  Higher  Education. 
The  f^tatc  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  not  augmented  by  any  other  persons, 
and  its  interest  and  concern  is  strictly  in  tlie  area  of  higher  education  pro- 
grams. T  have  .served  with  the  Advisory  Committee  to.  that  1202  Commls.sion 
as  a  suHstitute  for  Dr.  Martin  Essex,  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stnictinn.  The  Advisory  Committee  has  met  three  times.  There  is.  however,  no 
indicntion  that  any  broad  planning  will  take  place  concerning  the  total  edui'a- 
tional  program  in  the  .state  of  Ohio,  much  les-s  the  vocational  education  efforts 
within  the  ^tate.  Thero  does  not  seem  to  be  any  hope  that  the  1202  Commission 
as  a  temporarily  funded  unit  without  ndenuate  stafBng  and  without  official 
position  within  a  .state  can  serve  significantly  in  the  type  of  planning  role  en- 
visioned by  this  reconnnendation. 

Likewise,  under  tl^»  ('oinr)rohensive  Emplovuient  and  Training  Act  of  107.^. 
T  servo  on  both  the  State  Prime  Sponsor's  Council  and  the  Balance  of  Stnte 
Council.  These  connrUs  are  used  for  advice  and  cl^ni.'^el  aiid  for  recoinmenda- 
ticms  on  limited  policies  reganlfng  the  allocation  of  funding,  rather  tlian  for 
broad  planning.  It  doe<  not  .seem  feasible  that  .'-urb  aeencics  will  become  ade- 
fluafe  planning  unif.s  with  authority  in  the  states  rather  than  voluntary  tjpe 
of  limited  fnndod  agencies,    .  ^ 

0.  Establi*<hing  a  set -aside  requirement  for  cooperative  arrangements  to  e\- 
I>and  vocational  offerings  and  stj-engthen  pn)grauis  thn)ngh  u*<e  of  other  pnl>lir 
training  facilities  or  nonpublic  traiiting  resources  (e.g.  movement  of  seconclarv 
facilities.)  •  ^ 
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/;<«poii/tc.— Ohio  is  u>iiiK  fatilitifs  of  Industry  and  business  for  the  training 
<»f  over  -45.000  jontli  in  voiipenitlun  education  programs.  Tlie  facilities  of  iu- 
<lustr\  ami  l»u*5ine^i>  alhu  are  u*ea  for  many  supplementary  \ocational  programs 
tor  «*ault>.  The  major  armed  M^rvice  Installation  in  Ohio,  Wright-Patternsou 
AFB,  works  cooi>erati\e!y  with  tlie  Dayton  Public  Schools  to  provide  coopera- 
n\e  emiilojinent.  work  experfeut^  tUid  exploration  opportunities  for  the;,  youth 
m  the  Imytou  I^nbli-;  Jjlchools.  There  are  not  significant  facilifies  for  training 
reMUirwN  in  tlie  .^tate  of  Ohio  that  are  nuused  where  such  resources  Will  be 
nuule  avaihihle  to  the  public  schools  for  their  use. 

Several  iif  our  area  vocational  education  centers  have  taken  over  abandoned 
4    arnietl  ^er>tce8  faulities luid  converted  thoj^e  facilities  to  use  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. Tins  reconiinemlatlon  ignores  the  broad  needs  of  vocational  education 
for  additional  facilities  and  points  towards  a  very  limited  program  source  in 
terms  of  the  traunng  facilitie.s  for  the  armed  services  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

On  the- other  Ua'nd,  v\e  ha>e  made  information,  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  our  area  >ocational  education  facilities  which  are  used  on  a 
very  limited  basis  over  the  week  ends  could  possibly  be  considered  for  the 
traininR  of  "\veek^?nd  warriors"  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  the  nation.  The 
real  <iuestion  is  whether  the  armed  services  need  to  establksh  training  facilities 
which  stand  idle  ft>r  a  signifieaut  i>eriod  of  time,  or  whether  more  effective  use 
t>e  made  by  tlie  anne<l  ser>ices  of  the  facilities *for  vocational  education  in  the 
nation.  . 

The  same  f aeilitl^^are  being  used  hi  Ohio  for  secondary  and  adult  vocational 
projTrams.  The  post-high  school  technical  facilities  in  Ohio  have  limited  re- 
sources for  vocatiiiual  training  of  ,\outh  or  adults,  except  for  upgrading  train- 
injc  for  adults  and  we  have  encouraged  such  program  services. 

7.  Establishing  a  legislatKe  policy  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  for 
construction  except  in  instances  in  which  there  is  adequate  justification  that 
additional  facilitie.s  are  ueedetl  after  thorough  consideration  of  alternative.^ 

/?e^poiwe.— The  need>  for  construction  between  the  various  states  will  be 
different  at  different  points  in  the  developmental  pattern  of  'the  .state.  Given 
tlie  direction  to  provide  >ocational  education  for  all  youth  and  adults  in  all 
parts  of  each  state,  tlie  need  for  construction,  a  significant  amount  of  construc- 
tion is  inevitable.  Under  our  planning  in  Ohio,  we  would  anticipate  the  comple- 
tion of  our  construction,  program  hy  FY  1978.  Given  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
construction  and  equipment  funds  expended  in  Ohio  to  date  have  been  stftte 
and  U»cal  dollar.^,  hut  also  given  the  fact  that  the  federal  funds  for  construction 
have  stimulatetl  the  much  larger  amount  of  state  and  local  dollars,  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  tJiere  ha*;  lM>en  adequate  justification  for  every  federal,  state  and 
Itieal  dollar  spent  on  construction.  Proflt-maliiug  schools. are  generally  located 
in  major  cities  where  broad  public  vocational  facilities  can  be  justified. 

Volunteer  facilities  from  armed  services,  Industry  and  business  are  valuable 
wlIe^c^er  the  sources  can  be  of  assistance  to  and  siipplement  plans  of  a  state 
f(»r  meeting  the  neeils  i»f  >outh  and  adults.  Such  voluntary  facilities,  however, 
are  snpplementarv  and  not  l)aslc  to  meeting*  broad  needs  of  many  states 
tlironghont  the  nation.  Alternatives  have  been  considered  and  economy  has 
been  practiced.  VoeatloimT  construction  costs  have  been  maintained  at  less 
than  $25.00  per  sq.  feet.  ,  . 

«s.  Reiiulriug  that  Federal  >4»cational  funds  directed  to  local  education  agen- 
cies for  iirogranis  be  used  f*)r  those  skill  areas  for  which  existing  or  antlciT)ated 
joi»  opportunities,  whether  local,  regional  or  national,  can  be  demonstrated. 

/;r«po«.tr.— This  is  a  ver>  worthy  goal  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this 
i<  the  Roal  accepted  bv  every  LEA  and  the  State  Department  of  Education 
within  everv  state  in  the  nation.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
State  Department  of  Ohio  is  now  in  the  unique  position  of  being  criticized 
strongiv  l)V  sni)erintemlents  of  certahi  local  districts  in  tlie  state  for  refusing 
to  approve  construction  for  programs  Which  do  not  match  the  labor  market 
demand  data  generated  b>  our  state  and  local  planning  projects.  Ohio  has  had 
a  very  well  orgji^dzed  plan,  utilizing  the  be.st  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  (S'»e  answer  on  2.)  -  - 

SK  Kecpiiring  that  work  experience  be  an  Integral  part  of  part  B  programs 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

/?CApo«jfP.— With  '15.041  youth  In  the  state  of  Ohio  involved  in  cooperative 
programs  in  which  the  >onth  spend  one-half  day  in  school  and  one-half  day  in 
industry  or  business,  it  is  obvious  that  work  exj)erience  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
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Amount 

Per- 

Ainount 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

3,  OSS 

100. 0 

538 

100.0 

2.066 

67.0 

496 

92.2 

703 

22.8 

9 

1.7 

314 

10.2 

33 

6.1 

703 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

341 

48.5 

5 

55.5 

362 

43.2 

4 

44.5 

2.066 

100.O 

496 

100.0 

1.678 

81.2 

361 

72. « 

343 

16.6 

84 

16.9 

45 

2.2 

51 

10.3 

ISS^^rof  heCnn  ".^i'n  fVi'^^^'teut  fensiWe.  Information  includedJn  tl.e 
tl^s  Of  s.,ch  Z  f^^^^^^  tlie  restrictions  and  li.nita- 

frnrl'n,rt  7h<>    '         ,         experience  programs.  Russia,  under  Kruschev, 

■  «v„.       '"'"'^''t  °'  '^"'^  experience  for  all  was' not  feasible,  since  such 

to  vocXnll"?,\r„?::l'^  t'""      '''^?'?^  "'""'^^  ^^'^  certainly^no  '  rela"e3. 

ItnL^I;        trainlns.  Present  policies  in  the  law  are  adequate.  Work  expe- 

Selivlr^ysten.-  «l"<:ntIon.  but  It  cannot  be  tl.e  nmj-or 

10.  Requiring  that  schools  take  responsibility  for  job  placement  assistance 

■  ""L^""''^'"''!"  supported  Tocatlonaf  education  proS. 
resSbm;7  h!  ?  n%f  .f«'"  I"  """J'l!  neceptance  in  terms  of 

T  i       ^'i'  ^.'"SUificant  need  for  improvement  In  techniques  and  prac 
Ices  Improved  funding  Is  needed  if  «-e  are  to  initiate  a  job  development  and 
job  placement  program  which  involves  both  the  teachers  and^Slists  in  a 
continuous  program.  Tl.e  placement  report  for  Ohio  for  FY  lOTsTas  follows^ 

ToUl  Secondary      Postsecondary  Ad«U 

Arrwunl     ^er-  Amount  Per- 
  cent  cent 

Completed  prof ram   43  445  joo.o  39.825  100  0 

AvailiWi for  p<»cement                      3i'792     73  2  11  IS  rii 

Not  avu'liWe  for  placement  "  1  824     2  0  3  s'l^  ?fti 

Status  Unkjiown/                             J  «0      6  5  2  4M  t'i 

NolavanaWifOrpJacemenl  g  100  0  i'lH  1000 

Tralnedor  related.   23"925""'"75"2""2i"ti6  ni' 

Unemplojid   1_651      52    jjsss  'H 

snmfi?i,»?fl"Vh"^'  education  has  a  better  placement  record  and  pattern  of  re- 
sponsibility tharf  any  other  public  supported  educational  effort. 

ticlLtTn'^'ln  vnnaH  P^'  Of  scvcral  barriers  which  inhibit  persons  from  par- 
ticipat.ng  in  vocatloiial  education. 

Part  a.— Considering  amendment  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Hleher 
nfe'dSiifn^"/  specifically  the  provisions  relatinfto 

the  definitions  of  eligibility  for  partclular  student  assistance  programs,  where 
tl.e  students  without  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  can  take  advantage 

llTZtf''^\^T'i^'''^\V"^  '"'^  postsecqndar^  schools  by  aUowfng  desif^ 
Mated  school  officials  to  certify  students  as  eligible  on  the  basis  that  they  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  complete  the  courses  satisfactorily. 

fha^  wJJri-iZ'^.'lf'"^''' ^PP"!*  '""^  «n  amendment  from 

nVonf  L  ^  <f  '■'^?Hm"^  education  ti.roughout  the  states.  Such  an  amend- 
"fudents  "^^'^       pistsecondary  Institutions  to  enroll  sucl. 

t,mml'l;7^^??'";i"^  restrictions  which  \esnlt  in  vocational  education  oppor- 
ir,  1,    /  "'^  ^^"^^         above  \he  ninth  grade.  Not  all  handicapped- 

and  training''"'"  "'^  «<^'"«l«r\  'e^e'-  Jet  need  vocational  services 

iJMpoiKfe.— This  recommendation  Is  basedXon  the  false  concept  that  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  education  programs  Is  d&pendent  on  the  achievement  of  a 

rnrnnl^f„?1n  n^t/^fn  "r**  level, ^ot  grade  level,  are  the  basis  for 

enronment  l.»  a  vocational  education  program\A  young  person  age  10  in  tl.e 
w  ^J"^  ^"^""e  to  enroll  in\ocatiOnal  education  programs. 

Work  adjustment  or  work  experience  career  expl>Kj«ioiw»«W^ms  are  provided 
for  14-  and  15-.vear  old  youth  at  any  grade  level.  KoScUml  would  be  required, 
therefore,  concerning  thin  recommendation. 

C.  AXALYSIB  OF  THE  REPORT 

It  Ifi  SHggested  that  a  sig..iflca.»t  nun.ber  of  the  fi..<li..g!<  nnd  conclusions  i..- 

1nrXLt\^^  r^'^  H  '"^^"nt  Is  tl'e  Role  of  Federal  As.sistance 

for  -Vocational  Ed.icatlon?'  are  i.iaccurate  in  relationship  to  the  .najority  of 
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the  l»rograraj5  in  the  nrttluh.  If  n  nuuiber  of  Iftidingb  and  cunclusions  are  found 
tu  l)e  luacLurate  or  lu  be  accurate  iu  only  n  liaiitpd  number  ot  cases,  the  rec- 
uaiiafndatiurus  and  matters  fur  cutisiderutiun  b>  the  Congresb  will  also  be  ques- 
tiunable.  A  referetice  was  iiiaile  above  tu  the  report  prei>dred  by  the  GAO 
auUiturs  in  Ohio  \^hich  did  nut  correlate  with  the  findings  in  the  Comptroller's 
draft  repurt.  A  brief  rt  purt  follows  ou  each  uf  tlie  findings  in  the  body  of  the 
draft  report  witJx  refeieuee  to  the  Ohio  program. 

Chapter  2 

Phtding, — VKA  Fund.-*  do  not  necessarily  play  catalytic  role 

JiLif^trtisc. — A*»  iiidieuted  in  the  review,  this  finding  i^  factually  uutnie  for 

Oliiu  and  for  the  nation,  in  termt.  uf  buth  progress  to  dute  and  trends  for  the 

future. 

Examples.  (1>  Xo  .state  funds  were  available  for  construction  of  vocational  * 
eduiiition  f.i€iliti»'s  m  the  >tate  uf  Ohiu  till  feileral  fund**,  matched  with  local 
fiind.-*.  pru\eil  the  \ah\c  uf  milL  investments.  Since  1965  $140,489,864.10  of  state 
fuiuU  and  $199,143,889.71  uf  local  fund:>  have  been  invested  in  construction 
and  e(iuipment. 

l2>  State  imestment  in  operatiun,  exclusive  of  local  district  investment,  was 
approximately  $7.102,37(»  in  FY  1963,  vs.  $97  million  iu  FY  1975. 

(3)  The  statistics  gntliered  by  the  CS.  OflSce  of  Education  indicate  clearly 
the  growth  of  servici's  to  both  youth  and  adults  in  terms  of  numbers  of  per- 
M>us  ser\ed.  ser\iteb  tu  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  services  to  major 
cities  and  services  to  inner  city  sections  of  those  major  cities. 

{4}  Repurts  also  indicate  the  growth  of  new  programs  of  a  type  to  serve  the 
less  able  students. 

The  finding  is  not  accurate  In  terms  of  the  state  of  Ohio  or  for  the  nation. 

rinding  II — I^arge  amounts  of  federal  funds  retained  at  State  level 

liKKpomt. — The  federal  adminljitratlve  and  supervisory  costs  for  the  state  of 
Oiiio  are  4.79'c  of  the  total  Federal  Part  B  budget. of  $20,921,022.00.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  uf  tlit  funding  In  state  administration  and  supervision  is 
from  federal  funds,  in  terms  of  salary  costs  of  93.4%  federal,  6.6%  state.  The 
state,  however,  provides  without  charge  oflSce  space,  heat  and  light.  2^16 
Mfuare  feet  of  building  space  and  utilities  are  pruvided  for  vocational  educa- 
tion without  any  federal  payment.  At  $5.00  per  square  foot,  this  state  invest- 
ment totals  $126,080.00. 

Finding  ///— PrupoitUm  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  administrative  type 
of  activities  has  b<*en  increasing.  ^* 

ItenponJte, — The  statement  of  finding  talks  about  estlmates^  wfthout  knowing 
the  amount  of  funds  that  are  expended  for  teacher  education,  under  the  head- 
Ing  aiidllary  fund>. "  Within  the  state  of  Ohio  teacher  education  is  44.36  per-  ' 
cent  of  the  ancillary  funds. 

lit  addition,  the  added  leadership  and  program  development  activities  re- 
ijuaried  by  the  Increa.sed  empha.sls  upon  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
groups  and  other  .special  categories  have  ob\lously  required  more  state 
leadership. 

The  statement  of  finding  Is  unworthy  of  any  unit  which, purports  to  be  an 
atidiling  unit.  Increased  rcspunsibilltles  for  change  brings  increased  leadership 
eost.s«  Change  will  not  take  place  without  adequate  Sitate  leadership. 
Finding  /T'— Railo  of  State  and  local  support  to  Federal  part  B  support 
Henponse. — Tills  Is  an  interesting  finding,  since  the  Vocational  Education 
Art  Is  the  only  state-federal-local  reJatlonshlp  In  which  the  state  and  local  in- 
vestments  contlnuoual.v  go  beyond  the  required  matching  establishes  in  the  Act 
The  state  and  local  investment  In  Ohio  In  relationship  to  the  federal  Voca- 
tional Act  Investments  are  as  follows: 


Percent  Fedtril 

P«rc*flt  State  ind 
local 

» 

  21.5 

7t.5 

  U.9 

ts.i 

15.8 

.  U.Z 

Er|c  17. 
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Tliore  are  vnriatums  in  tUv  ratios  <jf  ainuiint  of  state  and  local  fundi  to  federal 
fniKls  hiwiX  mioii  hnuudl  iiive>Uueats  ia  tlie  construction  aad  equipping  of 
vtHntional  facilities. 

Tiie  (l\0  report  makes  a  uepntive  statement  on  tlje  most  positive  feUeral- 
Ktate-l(K-al  cooperative  report  on  record.  Since  1918  >tatc  and  local  support  has 
U'veled  off  at  about  4  state  aad  local  to  1  fedenil.  It  lias  increased  up  to  that 
lf\el  each  time  Kedcrnl  funds  Inive  iuereawTd. 

Fhfdmy  I  — liicreaMH)  funding  has  not  ncce>&nrilj  resulted  in  increased  en- 
rol hnent. 

/Jr.s7>6ji,ff.— Within  Ohio,  as  new  types  of  programs  have  been  developed  at 
tlU'  high  sih(H>l  le>el  thronch  the  project  approval  meth<Hl.  using  special  needs 
funds,  thP  \«K-n tional  training  prugranis  have  been  duniged  entirely  to  state 
funds  under  the  \ocational  unit  approach.  Vocational  units  at  the  high  school 
leve!  are  fnnde<l  entirely  from  >tatt'  funds  for  programs  meeting  the  standards 
esfnhlishe<l  for  vocational  edncjition  under  onr  State  Plan.  The  fiscal  report 
for  FY  1037  (the  last  report  of  record)  iadicatcs  the  state  and  local  funds  for 
prf»granm  for  the  disad\antaRed  ttitalled  ,$14,210,462.00.  while  federal  Part  B 
uioniei;  for  disa(hnataged  prograunning  totalled  $3,214,794.00.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  not  yet  !earne<l  how  to  effectively  estuhlish  an  adequate  nuai- 
l»er  of  i)rogrJims  for  the  handicapped  and  the  state  and  local  investment  for 
handicapped  prognuns  was  $657,561.00,  conifmred  to  a  federal  Part  B  invest- 
ment of  ^2,480.507.00.  While  we  are  nut  proud  of  the  investment  plan  on  the 
handicapped,  the  pattern  of  investment  is  well  within  the  matching  require- 
nientN  and  continuing  efforts  are  made  to  learn  better  to  ser\'e  this  group  of 
yonth  and  adults. 

The  facts  in  the  reimrt  do  not  support  the  findings  a.s  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  )>aragraph  2.  page  15. 

The  reiwrt  itself  Indicates  only  14  of  the  states  in  1973  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  i>erceut4ReM  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  indicates  that 
even  those  might  nse  thf  funds  for  that  purpose  in  another  year. 

FhHling  17 -Increased  funding  has  not  necessarilj  resulted  in  increased  en- 
roltmeut. 

if/.fpon/rr.— This  rejmrt  is  gro^ly  inacairate.  This  comiiarison  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  ia\estment  that  has  been  necessary  in  the 
:ir<«a  of  constructhn  and  equipment.  In  athlition,  \ocational  education  programs 
in  the  states  have  lK«en  called  mmn  to  reach  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  in  areas  with  high  unemployment.  Investments  in  this 
t.>pe  of  person  are  cost  effective  in  the  long  run,  hut  require  a  greater  invest- 
uuMd  than  programs  for  the  average  person,  both  in  the  development  of  pro* 
gnuns  to  serve  them  and  the  operation  of  those  programs  once  they  have  been 
<P»Vfloped.  IncreaMMl  costs  of  eilncation  as  a  wliule.  including  vocatioaal  edu- 
cation, ha\e  reflt»cted  not  oidy  the  inllatiouary  co.sts  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  (hdlar.  but  also  to  real  increases  in  the  economic  levels  ^f  those 
participating  in  tlie  field  of  educatioa.  The  reiwrt  admits  that  no  comprehensi^ e 
analysis  was  niade  relative  to  the  above  listed  factors,  but  they  make  the 
nccusntion.  Is  this  hone*<t  or  even  re.«?ponsihle? 

Finding  17/ — OK  Monitoring  has  been  Inadequate 

UfipoitHc.-A  revifw^  of  the  professionals  emplo>ed  for  vocational  education 
.services  In  the  I'.S.  Office  of  Education  has  shown  a  continual  decline  in  the 
nuiuher  of  i)rof*»ssliMml  i>ersons  and  clerical  persons  available  to  provide  ser\- 
ices  for  ypcational  education  at  the  national  level.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Vfif^atlonal  Pidncativui  Rnrean  la  the  T\S.  Ofllce  of  Kdncntion  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  the  voratioual  Hincatirui  in  this  nation  with  such  a  limited  staff. 
Thi'  pn»Mein  further  conipouadcd  by  nmintenance  of  nine  regional  oftloes. 
each  A\lth  a  liu'iited  staff. 

Again.,t.here  is  not  one  pattern  for  the  niitiou.  but  an  adequate  U.S.  Office  of 
Kdncatiun  slaff  could  identify  principles  of  successful  programs  'and  give 
leiidersbip  to  the  application  of  such  principles  in  states  that  are  lagging.^ 

rHAPTKU  ^ — How  Is  VOC.VTIONAI.  EnuOATfOX  PLAXyED? 

Find  hi  ff  /—State  and  local  plans  reflf(t  compltnnce,  rather  than  planidng. 

/?c*/>o/i^(?.— This  finding  soenis  to  he  based  upon  a  b(jdge-podge  of  individual 
discussions  without  n  re\le\\  of  the  indUhlnal  stjite  plans.  The  state  plan 
<lf>cument  has  forciHl  ns  to  plan  in  terms  of  a  s>sti«ui  of  management  hy  oh- 


1075  Ohio  Plan,  which  provides  fox  annual  long-range  planning  and  budgetings 
i.s  incladed.  (In  subcommittee  files.)  It  is  itnpo^ible  to  review  this  section  of 
the  plan  and  not  determine  that  tlie  state  plan  procedures  hab  focused  the  at  ten 
tion  of  the  states  upon  a  j>onnd  approach  to  management  by  objectives.  The 
annual  descriptive  rei>ort  reiiuired  by  the  L'.i^.  Utiice  of  Eilut?iUion  also  requires 
that  we  report  our  achleveiuentt^  in  relationship  with  our  plans. 

With  our  .state  planning  proeedtirc.N  rt»asiiuabl.\  di«\ eloped,  all  local  educa- 
tional agencien  in  Ohio  developed  local  plan^  during  FY  1974.  Datu  was  pro- 
vided each  planning  district  ou  occupational  trends  for  that  district.  Such  local 
pldbs  inchuleil  projectiou.s  uf  the  goals  and  ohjecti\es  established  at  the  fttate 
level.  Copies  of  tlie>e  iiK'ul  plans  are  on  file  available  for  review. 

Finding  II — Sj.stenmtic  ongoing  asse.sMnent  of  needs  does  not  take  place. 

ItcHpoMf. — Both  tlu*  .state  and  local  educational  agencies  have  taken  the  ad- 
\aiitage  of  everj  available  resource  fiir  sjsteuiatic  asse.sMueut  uf  needs.  Wiiile 
the  source  of  data  ^or  such  asses-smeiits  at  the  state  and  national  levfl  have 
been  limited,  the  best  data  a\ailable  liave  been  used.  The  greatest  source  for 
a  needs  ai?s(*s.»sn»ent  \n\^  beeii  ftur\e>.s  conducted  lot.iiij  to  diteruiine  iieecij^for 
vocational  education.  • 

It  is  significant  that  after  several  jears  of  operation  thi*sc  rcsiKJUsible  fur 
the  ^'Manpower"  piognuns  at  the  national  le\el  fiuall.\  reported*  that  the  cut- 
t!n«-edge  occupatiiui.^  which  had  been  .>o  \\idel>  publicized  as  the  direction  for 
the  Uianpower  programs  .simply  did  uoi  ha\e  tlie  numbers  enijdoyed  to  i>ro\nle 
siguihcaut  opportunities  fov  work.  KAf>erieiices  in  manpower  j>rograms  ha\e 
pro\i*a  that  the  broad  linuibcr  of  jobs  are  in  the  bread-and-butter  oecuimtions 
wliiih  bad  l)cen  available  for  inan>  jears  and  will  continue  to  be  a\ailal)le. 

Ohio  has  used  the  newest  pattern  developed  i»y  the  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics f4>r  projectiu:;  trend  data  hTv  instructional  taxonomy  and  Ims  further 
subdnided  sUi  h  tri  nd  data  b>  taxoitoin.y  to  allocations  for  eaih  individual  \o- 
eatitaml  planning  district  within  the  state  of  Oido.  Such  data  was  used  as  an 
initmt  base  for  the  hK-al  vocntiurml  education  plans  completed  by  .Tulj  uf  1074. 

Ono  of  the  major  problems  of  the  GAO  draft  report  is  that  it  has  not  taken 
inttt  coUMderation  bow  far  state  atal  local  tnlucatioual  agexieies  ha\e  come  in 
the  total  proce.ss  of  progrnin  planning:  and  cdevelopuicut,  the  limitation.s  on  re- 
.source.s  and  data  ft\allable  for.  planning  and  the  haig-term  direct iiais  in  wliich 
the  .state  and  bwal  educational  agencies  were  pointing. 

Finding  ///—Multiple  jurisdictiofi.*?  operate  in  virtual  isolation, 

KmpoHMe. — The  I>i\ision  of  Vocational  Education  within  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in.iintains  tlie  responsibility  for  secoudar,v,  postsecondary 
and  adult  vocational  educnthjii  programs.  While  technioal  education  is  a  re- 
.spi>n.slbility  of /the  Board  of  Regents,  rather  than  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, a  niemorandun^  of  agreement  between  tlu*  tw»>  agencies  provides  for 
a  continuing  iu\estuient  of  \ocational  ediication  funds  in  teclmical  education 
programs  wUicii  nieet  standanls'  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

I'nder  state  regnlatiou.  our*  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Eilucation  is  snbniit- 
t«'d  to  all  .state  ageueiis  for  review  iJi  ior  to  sign-off  bj  the  Governor.  iu»t  ojdy 
tliose  rei|uired  under  state  plan  regidatioiis.  Ade»iuate  tinu*  is  provided  for 
tliose  agencies  to  reatt  to  the  State  Plan  fi>r  Voialional  Eduration  befiiH'  aji- 
proval  by  the  0  over  nor  ami  submi«<si'ou  to  the  regional  office. 

Finding  IV — ^Vdvisory  Council  evaluations  are  limited. 

Utxphnnv. — The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio 
has  auule  its  major  hu  estnu'ut.s  la  research  studies  directed  at  areas  of  con- 
tern  related  to  tl^e  vocatitiiial  education  program  in  Ohio.  S^ich  studies  have 
included  the  following; 

1.  A  review  i»f  the  status  of  local  advisory  committees  for  vocational  educa- 
tion 

J.  Relationship  of  district  size  for  tlie  effectiveness  of  vocational  education 
3.  Employer  &  Euiplojee  TerKpective  study  completed  bj  r^Iarket  Opinion 


used  in  state  and  local  planning,  and  2.  Effectiveness  of  inner  city  family  lite 
program. 
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We  would  concur  with  the  finding  that  local  advisory  committees  are  not  used 
iis  effectively  an  thtv  cuuhl  be  and  vuiitifiulyg  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
such  school-community  relationships.  A  study  made  in  Ohio  a  year  ago  re- 
ported 14,150  persons  active  on  advi.sory  committers  in  our  state.  Such  com- 
^^mittees  are  used  more  extensively  and  effectively  by  vocational  education  than* 
nuy  other  facet  of  education. 

Within  Ohio  we  have  established  a  pattern  of  program  review  in  which 
onfC  every  five  years  an  in-depth  re\iev\  is  made  of  the  vocational' programs 
within  a  planning  dihtrict.  The  local  advi.sory  cuuimittees  within  a  planning 
district  are  required  to  prepare  a  report  as  a  part  of  that  program  review. 
There  is  every  indication  tliat  effective  use  of  local  advisory  conimittee«  Is 
improving:. 

Find  in  ff  V — Data  for  evaluation  is  inadequate  or  unutilized. 

Respon.^e~l  have  stated  above  that  Ohio  ha.s  established  a  continuing  pro- 
gram review  for  improvement,  development  and  expansion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation (PRIDE).  While  each  planning  district  is  reviewed  in  depth  once  each 
five  years,  tlie  report  for  program  improv eutents  growing  out  of  that  evaluation 
become  the  ba.sis  for  a  review  of  pro^Tram  improvements  by  state  and  regional 
supervisory  personnel  each  year  during  the  years  intervening  the  major  re- 
views. The  massive  involvement  of  local  people  in  such  program  reviews  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Cleveland,  Ohio  had  over  1500  poople  from  bn.siness 
and  industry  involved  on  their  advisory  committees  as  a  part  of  ihis  program 
review.  Significant  improvements  in  programs  have  been  noted  growing  out  o.f 
thi.s  program  review  process  as  compared  with  the  former  pattern  of  super- 
visory visits  by  state  leadership  personnel. 

It  is  questionable  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  staff  can  be  criticized 
for  not  implementing  an  improved  data  system  when  the  stafiing  of  the  unit 
giving  leadership  to  vocatioiial  education  has  been  essentially  gritted  by  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  policies  which  assign  education  a  very  lovV  priority, 
an(|  vocational  education  essentially  no  priority.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
data  relative  to  numbers  of  persons  needed  in  occupations  received  at  the 
present  time  from  State  Employment  Service  may  be  less  accurate  than  man- 
IKJWer  needs  studies  done  locally  within  areas  served  by  vocational  education. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  Employment  Service  is  derelict  in  its  duty. 
It  merely  means  that  the  state  of  the  art  and  the  availability  of  resources 
have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  the  Employment  Service  to  arise  at  realistic 
trend  data  relative  to  occupations. 

Annual  follow  up  systems  in  vocational  education  are  in  place  and  results  of 
these  follow  ups  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  programs. 
There  are,  however,  no  sound  statistical  procedures  for  making  long-term 
follow  ups  due  to  the  technical  problem  of  Ending  the  graduates  several  years 
after  program  completion.  The  system  is  needed  through  which  we  can  enter 
Social  Security  or  the  IRS  files  for  gross  data  on  employment  without  endan- 
gering the  privacy  of  an  individual, 

CnAPTBR  4 — How  Are  Federal  Vocational  Funds  Distributed? 

In  reviewing  findings  under  this  chapter  reference  needs  to  be  made  to  the 
federal  vocational  law.  Under  Part  B  there  are  specific  set-asides  under  which 
a  percentage  of  funds  must  be  used  for  disadvantaged,  ha iftli capped  and  adult 
vocational  programming.  Under  the  law  funds  that  are  not  required  as  a  set- 
aside  can  be  used  for  maintenance  of  qualified  vocational  education  programs 
throughout  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  lato  charges  the  state  to  provide  voca^ 
tional  education  to  all  youth  and  adults  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Finding  /—FUnds  are  distributed  to  all  LEO's,  rather  than  concentrating 
funds  in  selected  LKA*y  with  high  needs.  • 

Response. of  the  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  set- 
asides  are  allocated  in  Ohit)  on  a  project  basis  and  not  on  the  basis  of  so  much 
funds  to  each  of  the  LEA*s.  The  major  city  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
those  rural  areas  with  poverty  are  given  priority  on  such  projects.  All  funds 
beyond  the  set-asides  are  allocated  to  districts  on  a  differentiated  basis.  All 
districts  in  the  states  are  prioritized,  using  the  five  factors  of  need  Identified 
in  the  State  Plan.  The  top  third  of  the  state  in  the  priority  ratings  receive  one 
level  of  reimbursement,  middle  third  a  second  level  of  reimbursement  and  the 
bottom  third  tiie  least  level  of  reimbursement.  The  diroct  concern  of  the  dis- 
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tiifts  \\\X\i  thi-ir  U'M^I  i>iioHt3  « A,  B  or  C^.  imlieates  that  the  differentiation 
liotvMcii  tlit»  thriv  h•^til^  U  rtHuj»iU/ed  ami  if>  impurtuiit  in  ternis  of  fumling 
allrKutlfin.s.  Thn-.  \\\i\W  funtb  ^nil.^  to  a  iiUiiilier  of  districts  \\ithin  the  state, 
tiio  levol  of  alKaaMnu^  \\ill  lie  !>aM*d^ni>on'  ^riurit^N  of  need.  The  GAO  report 
liicks;  liniitcil  lir  ^tate  inf>tnnce.<  as  a  babU  for  u  negative  statenlent. 

yiudiiifj  //— Fmid^  art'  dt^tributt'd  ^^ithont  considering  relative  ability  of 
LKA's  to  provide  thior  own  ro^ourco^. 

/iVK/iOHxr.-  Ab  iuiruiitfil  in  respiMiso  to  KiiuUng  I.  factor*;  relative  to  need 
and  ability  tu  pay  an*  intUuk'd  in  the  five  factorii  compnterized  to  list  the 
LEA's  in  nnnit^ncal  pruirifj.  Fur  reabunaliU  nesi.s  in  administration,  the  LEA^s 
are  di\idid  into  tlirt- >  riiinbiirscnieut  gr^onpinj;^.  rather  than  617  (the  number 
i»f  dNtiitts  ^\ithin  the  state),  The  sutceft^sfnl  effort  ti>  organize  the  state  into 
VIM  .iti^-n.il  ■iHluuitUMi  plaiiiiiiig  diNtricts  and  pro>is>ion4;  fur  taxing:  anthorities 
over  a  fin»ad  area  have  made  po>i.ible  the  iiiitiation  of  vocational  education 
><orviee*<  in  all  ana**  nf  the  >tate. 

CnApTKu  5 — lIoNv  Ark  Training  Sourcks*  Vtimzed? 
Finding  1 — Schools  only  con^^idor  thoir  own  facilities. 

AV></>  ThLs  lliidiiiK  does  not  seeni  reasonable  in  that  most  all  of  the 

'technii.,il  institutes  in,\\  present  in  Ohio  were  initiated  in  ^uLa^ional  education 
faiiliths  uiitil  tluy  gie\\  large  enough  to  heconie  separate  technical  education 
iii.^tiiutes.  Vocarhin.il  education  progrants  are  approved  hy  the  State  Division 
^of  Vmatiiaitil  Kdutatimi  in  cuuiprehensive  high  schools,  vocational  high  schools, 
area  ^otatiMnal  rentei>,  teihiiical  institutes,  branch  universities  and  major 
uni\t rsiriis.  Suili  \ocatiunal  iirograuis  nmy  be  preparatory  or  supplementary 
ill  nature. 

Where  the  pru\iniit>  of  the  physical  facilities  permit  vocational  centers  and 
ttctuiiial  institutes  eaih  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  other  fur  si)eciflc  purposes. 
I*oIkit,>  of  the  Stale  Hoard  of  Education  for  vocational  education  provide  for 
the  appnnul  of  the  vocational  education  programs  in  any  institution  as  long 
a^*  tlR^  pru;iraui  estahli.-hed  meets  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Board. 

State  law  and  State  Boartl  policies  also  provide  for  the  approval  of  high 
school  progrant.s  in  pn-pi  ietary  vocational  school  settings  when  such  proprie- 
tary Mttatlonal  >ihool.«s  meet  i^tate  standards  and  the  local  public  schools  deter- 
niine  that -such  vocati<uml  education  services  are  advisable. 

lu  many  di>trict^  the  phj.sical  facilities  of  local  industries  and  businesses 
"Hire  used.  'Vh\>  is  particularly  true  in  the  offering  of  supplemental  training 
courses  for  upgrading  cujploVed  workers.  Any  program  offered  in  facilities  of 
private  industry  or  business  must  be  oj^en  to  the  persons  from  outside  that 
business  or  industry. 

The  nmjor  anmd  forces  installation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is.  the  Wright- 
Tat  turson  Air  Force  Base  and  a  very  cooperative  working  relationship  has 
been  estahli.sliQd  between  the  Dayton  Public  Scliojols  and  the  Base,  The  Very 
capatjle  leadership'  at  the  Air  Force  Base  has  made  effective  use  of  opportu- 
nitle.s  un  the  base  fi»r  cooperative  and  work  experience  program  efforts  with 
youth. 

There  has  l>een  no  Indication  In  the  state  of  Ohio  of  the  availability  of  or 
interest  of  an.\  of  the  other  smaller  Instnl^tlons  In  cooperative  efforts  related 
to  Nocational  education  at  the  Idgh  J5e}iool  or  adult  levels.  We  have  indicated 
to  the  T>epartment  uf  DefeuM'  tlmt  tlia«?  are  sigift^ant  facilities  available  for 
training  in  area  vocational  education  f^»uters  whIcnL could  be  used  effectively 
hy  "weekend  warriors'"  during  the  period  of  time  wlien  such  persons  are  on 
duty  and  the  physical  facilities  of  \ucational  education  are  at  their  least  level 
of  us^e. 

It  1h  akso  feasible  to  point  out  that  over  45,000  youth  in  the  state  o£  Ohio  at 
tlie  hlgliyschool  level  are  learning  the  skills  of  an  occupation  under  a  coopera- 
tive pMfgram  in  which  the  students  spend  a  part  of  the  day  in  school  and  part 
of  the  day  on  the  job  in  industry  and  business,  both  learning  and  earning.  B£- 
fecthe  use  Is  made  of  private  industry  and  business  for  such  cooperative  em- 
ployment, but  it  is  recognized  that  union  contracts  and  the  cyclical  relation- 
ships of  many  industries  in  regards  to  employment  limit  the  opportunities  for 
gaining  skills  in  this  manner:  Patterns  of  early  job  placement  of  students  en- 
rolled in  in-school  vocational  programs  are  being  developed  through  the  state. 
This  finding  is  without  a  sound  basis  of  fact. 
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Finding  11— Training  ro.soHrces  linve  not  been  inventoried. 

Respanse.—Trainiws  facilities  existing  In  an  area  arc  considered  l)y  tiie  local 
educational  planning  unit  when  new  facilities  are  niidw  consideration.  Man- 
power facilities  have  been  nsed  for  youth. 

Finding  III — Costi?  liave  not  been  analyzed  on  a  comparative  basis 

A*ej»po»we.— Annnally  Comparative  «cost  analyses  are  made  for  1/5  of  the  vo- * 
cational  education  planning  districts  in  tije  .state  of  Ohio^.  All  costs  are  cstal)-  * 
lished  on  the  same  Imsis  and  therefore  are  truly  comparative.  Copy  of  the 
most  recent  cost  analysis  is  iucludcMl.  ( In  subcouuulttee  lUes. ) 

Finding   IV— Program  schodullug  lias  not  been  flexible.  » 

Response  ~Tho  range  of  program  scheduling  for  \ocational  education  in 
Oliio  varies  from  one  period  a  day  to  4^2  hours  per  day  for  high  .school  youth 
and  from  two  hours  one  night  per  \\eek  to  1,650  Iiours  for  programs  for  adults. 
The  controlling  facti>rs  in  the  allocation  of  scliednliug  are  the  student  goals 
and  the  nature  of  the  ociupational  area  in  which  the  student  desires  to  achieve. 
The  facilities  for  vocational  education  are  used  more  iatensi\ely  than  aiYj  o'tlu»r 
educational  fadlitie.^. 

,    Finding  V — Transportation  often  has  uot  been  provided. 

kesponsi.—TmiisiiOrtution  of  students  einploy.eil  jn  cooi>erative  programs  has 
not  been  a  basic  problem,  since  such  students  earn  funds  which  can  be  used 
to  cover  transportation  cost.s.  We  do,  however,  need  more  creative  approaclies 
to  providing  transportation  fur  severel.\  disad\ antaged  students  who  need  work 
experiences  for  which  very  little  funds  would  result  in  the  way  of  wages, 
ruder  existing  laws,  however,  uo  student  can  be  iu  a  place  o^  employment 
without  a  wage  relatif  uship  and  there  are  very  few  employment  opportunities 
wiiich  do  not  require  the  miuimum  wage  or  at  least  the  estahli.shed  suh- 
minimnm  wage  for  training.  Transportation  is  provided  free  to  all  high 
.school  students  attending  area  vocational  centers. 

Finding  VI— Construction  of  new  school  facilities  has  been  favored. 

/fr.t/)oii^c.— The  challenge  of  the  Vocational  Kducation  Act  of  1003  to  bring 
vocational  education  to  ail  youth  and  adults  in  all  sections  of  the  state  could 
not  po-ssibly  be  met  with  ^he  very  limited  \ocntional  education  facilities  avail- 
able at  that  time.  The  gpwth  of  vocational  education  in  this  nation  from 
4,500,000  to  12f,000:000  pefJ^ons  served  from  1903  to  1973  could  only  be  aehleved 
with  the  expansion  of  \ochtional  education  facilities.  All  vocational  education 
facilities  provided  in  "Ohio  have  been  comndtteU  for  the  use  by  both  youth  and 
adults  and  are  normally  used  14-16  hours  per  day.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  majority  of  the  "costs  of  these  facilities  have  been  from  state  and 
local  funds,  not  federal  fu^ids,  but  that  th^  federal  funds  were  the  catalytic 
agent  which  proved  the  valtie  of  the  investiueuts  of  stat6  and  local  dollars. 

Within  Ohio  a  plan  was  established  relative  to  the  quantity  of  persons  to  he 
served  by  vocatlon»Tl  education  and  then  additional  plans  were  made  ldentif>- 
ing  the  amount  of  construction  and  equipment  ueces.sary  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  service.  All  facilities  have  been  built  on  a  flexible  basis,  with  the  assistance 
of  advisory  committees  fronl  business  and  industry.  While  construction  costs 
have  increased  over  tlir  past  uund)t»r  of  j  ears,  our  construction  planning  and 
review  efforts  have  kept  couitruetion  costs  less  than  $25  per  square  foot,  ex- 
clusive of  Hite  and  situ  developments. 

Finding  VII— Sources  of  equipment  and  supplies  have  not  been  failv  ex- 
plore<l.  * 

Rc:iponse.~T\\i»  finding  is  ironical.  It  is  due  to  a  fiat  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  ^ocat^oual  education  agencies  in  the 
states  and  in  the  local  con inuud ties  have  been  prevented  from  participating  in 
excess' property  allo»'atious  for  the  past  .several  years.  The  vocational  education 
programs  iu  the  local  education  agencies  have  been  for  years  the  best  utilizers 
of  wliatever  surplus  property  has  been  available.  Most  of  our  states  geared  ui» 
to  make  use  of  excess  properfy  and  were  avidly  pursuing  .such  property  when 
Ilealtii.  Education,  and  Welfare  regulation.s  prevented  us  from  participating 
in  such  property. 

Also,  all  states  were  denied  access  to  the  loanable  property  program  for 
approximately  two  jears.  Such  loanable  property  ..was.  not  available  because 
funds  were*  not  approi»rlated  to  administer  such  allocations. 

Gifts  Of  equipment  have  iioen  received  from  numerous  industries  and  busi- 
nesses—every resource  to  olitain  .equipment  has  been  tapped  in  accordance 
with  our  total  plan  for  the-state  of  Ohio. 
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1  would  repent;^ the  short-siphtpd  policies  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfnre,  not  OS  A,  have  prevented  the  schools  from  obtaining 

excess  property.- 

*  >•    '  ,> 

CiiAi'TKR  0— Is  Training  Related  to  Employment? 

This  chapter  raises  iiuestiuns  on  items  covered  in  many  cases  iu  preceding 
chapters  apd  thr  answervlu  man>  cjusr;*  relatt*  back  to  the  answers^  g^iven  pre- 
>iuuMy.  Thu^o  of  iu  M>catioual  educatioli  are  fully  aware  of  the  clmnginp 
luanpuwet'  netnls  and  chaagini;  progr4nnh.  What  is  not  as  obvious  to  persouh 
working  iif  the  manpower  delivery  system  is  thg  fact  that  occupations  are 
much  mosf^  en^irins;  than  the  industries  in  which  they  may  exist. 

Tlie  large  majority  uf  the  oecupatioiis  in  the  space  age  injlustry  called  for 
persons  witlt  skills  timt  had  existed  fur  many  years.  OiJCUpation.s  change  and 
the  people  in  those  occupations  change  with  them.  While  the  percentage  of 
^  growth  in  ci*rtalu  cutting-^dge"  occupations  may  he  high,  the  actual  numbers 
uf  people  invohrd  iu  such  growth  nmy  be  iasfgniflcant  in  relationship  to  the 
replat'enjout  needs  in  an  es'ta Wished,  hut  stable  growth  occupation. 

Iu  the  many  >ears  that  Federal  "Manpower"  trailing  has  been  in  effect  such 
manpower  training  piograms  were  subject  to  the  approval  by  the  employment 
>er\ices  based  upoa  immediate  employment  needs.  The  training  programs 
.  operated  for  jouth  and  adult.'i  in  the  public  vocational  education  effort  are  not 
.significantly  different  than  those  offered  under  the  manpower  training  efforts. 
In  a  number  i»f  ca.ses  tlie  local  .school-business-industry  relationships  enabled 
the  schtiol  to  ideutifj  niore  clearly  aiid  quickly  manpower  training  needs  than 
(Hiuhl  be  identified  by  the  local  employment  .service  agency.  Tender  manpower 
training  programs  in  the  state  of  Ohio  the  area  of  sales  and  distribution  or 
marketing  was  ignored  a.s  an  area  worthy  of  training.  Yet,  such  employment^ 
pnnides  a  Mgnifiiant  niuaber  of  emplojnient  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults 
within  our  state.  n 

Another  factor  afftcting  the  establishment  of  vocational  education  prograuijr-'  « 
has  been  the  restrictive  position  of  state  profes*ional  boards  and  in  some  cases  ^ 
union  organizations.  As  an  example,  in  the  health  fields  state  professional 
boards  delimit  the  txlent  to  which  we  can  prepare  health  personnel  by  arbi- 
trarily estalhishing  age  lindtations  for  students  enrolling  tn  programs  prepar- 
ing for  licensing,  or  for  certihcation  examinations  whch  place  the  person  in 
a  better  liosition  iu  rtlationship  to  employment.  In  almost  none  of  the  cases 
are  restrictions  based  upon  cpmpetency -based  examinations,  but  iipon  profes- 
sional fiats  under  a  protectionism  concept.  Ohio  would  expand  health  training 
programs  tomorrow  in  any  section  of  the  state  to  the  extent  permitted  l*y  the 
professionals  and  the  employing  agencies.  It  is,  therefore,  irrelevant  and  dis- 
lumest  to  point  to  the  relatively  slow  growth  in  health  occupations  in  the 
public  schools  as  an  exaniDle  of  misalicnment  with  employment  ooportuuities. 

Finding  I — Studoat  enrollments  have  not  been  aligned  with  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Response. — Reference  statement  above  and  reference  earlier  report  on  nse  of 
the  Bureau  of  T.abtu"  statistics  current  data  in  establishing  goals  or  limita- 
tions for  local  educational  planning.    •  ^  *  , 

DiscussiouH  with  the  representatives  from  GAO  visiting  Ohio  pointed  up  the 
discrepamy  bctweea  head  counts  and  the  measuremints  of  relationships  throu^;h 
full-time  npiivalent  tMies  uf  sunimarles.  The  use  of  the  head  count  concept  can 
be  questiom-(l  in  that  sach  a  coimt  does  not  give  any  measurement  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  instruitlon,  It  is  suggested  tlmt  consideration  he  grven  nation- 
ally to  moviiiK  to  a  man-hour  of  instruction  basis  for  reporting.  Onl.v  a  man- 
hour  instruction  basis  can  give  a  true  measurement  of  service  for  natibnal 
eomparisoivii.  f  * 

Finding  IT — Katio  of  completions  to  enrollments  has  been  low  and 

Finding  III— Students  may  not  be  employed  in  fields  for  wldch  trained. 

Jieiiponsc. — Vocational  education  programs  iu  Ohio  have  a  low^er  dropout  rate 
than  experienced  in  the  rest  of  the  school  programs.  A  study  in  Cleveland  in- 
dn-ated  tliat  a  cooperati\e  type  program  organized  for  the  dropout-prone  youth 
resulted  in  the  lowest  dropout  in  that  group  of  any  group  in  the  school  sys- 
teni.  Follow  up  report  fur  high  school  preparatory  vocational  education  for  F\* 
lots  was  reported  in  earlier  sections  of  this  analysis.  ♦  > 
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,  The  report  indicatt"*  Unit  75^0  t»f  the  youth  eoiiiplethlg  vocntioiial  education 
txrv  iiyailuhle  f.>r  \iUiC\  nunit  and  that  7o%  of  tho^^e  availahle  fur  placement  are 
l)Iae(>d  in  oeciiimtions  related  to  their  field  of  training.  The  report  also  show^s 
that  the  unemployment  rate  among  vocational  graduates,  only  five  months 
aftH'  graduation,  is  1  3  (»r  1,4  that  of  the  normal  high  school  graduation  pop- 
ulation. It  vhonld  he  noted  tliat  full  time  school  nnd  enlistment  in  the  armed 
T'm'o<  atYf.unted  for  most  o!  tho>e  not  available  for  placement.  We  are  proud 
of  this  pliuuii^nt  record,  but  nut  satisfied  and  will  continue  to  improve  place- 
i)V»nt  .services.  ^  ^ 

Finding  IV— Lal^or  market  uee(k  have  been  neither  fully  nor  realistically 
assessed.       ♦  4 

i;c«/Xi«^c*\— Vocational  edncintion  has  used  the  availahle  .labor  market  need 
reports,  but  the  state  of  the  art  has  uot  been  adequate  to  project  needs  for 
vocatiomU  prograuH.  Experiences  obtained  through  local  survevs  of  industry 
and  business  throughout  the  whole  state  of  Ohio  have  indicated  that  employ- 
iiivnt  needs  surveys  c(»rducted  within  the  area  to  1)e  served  by  vocational  edu- 
cation c^'nters  i^  the  most  a  ecu  rate  pattern  available  for  determining  employ- 
lacnt  and  tniployment  opportunities.  Perhaps  the  most  ditficnlt  area  for  pro- 
jectiiiu  i«  in  tiie  area  of  service  occupations,  and  it  is  in  these  occupations  that 
both  <t\\o  eniployuiMut  service  and  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  of 
htth*  help.  The  Bureau  of  bal)or  StaHstics  *lias  developed  a  new  pattern  for 
tniul  projections  whicli  Ohio  has  applied  to  the  employment  pattern  by  e'dil- 
c'ltinnn!  rnvnnoniy  into  the  vocational  planning  district  projections.  Siich  pro- 
jiHlion^  served  as  th"  ba>is  for  the  local  vocational  plans  completed  during -the 
Ia«f  i]<n\\  year.  Voeaticnal  education  lias  u^ed  a  most  effective  pattern  of  local 
industry-business  surveys  and  iww  has  eond>iued  that  pattern  with  the  most 
modern  trend  projecrjous  developed  by  BES. 

Finding  V  -\V.)rk  ^»x^erienee  oftej^  has  not  been  an  integral  component  of 
vocational  curricnlum.  * 

^/,Vtpo)i*r.— This  finding  is  untrue.  During  the  lt)74  fiscal  year  there  were 
47iSAl  youth  in  the  state  of  Ohio  enrolled  in  cooperative  type  programs  In  whicii- 
f  hey  vj»ond  j[)ne  half  day  on  the  job  and  one  half  day  in  school.  This  program  is 
an  organized  educational  program  in  which  the  students  both  learn  and  earn  on 
thf>  job  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.  This  number  represents  more  peo- 
ple learmng  m  industrial  and  business  facilities  than  any  national  Manpower, 
OLO.  or  other  emergency  program  has  even  envisioned.  In  addition,  there 
were  2,176  young  people  who  benefited  from  the  work  study  funds  under  the 
Aneational  Education  Act.  With  this  great  commitment  to  cooperative  educa- 
tion, ojir  experiences  still  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  major, ^ 
•strategy  for  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services.  The  nature  of  the 
occnpational  area,  th^»  limitations  on  employment  by  both  emplover  and  labor 
restrictions,  the  cyclical  fluctuations  ot  the  employment  market,  combine  to 
indicate  that  most  of  the  job  training  within  a  state  nni.st  he  done  through 
facilities  organized  s|)ocifieally  for  that  purpose.  The  trend  in  industry  is  awav 
from  doing  their  own  t^:aininir,  rather  than  toward  such  atiractiee. 

Te^t  results  in  Ohio  indicate  the  students  completing  the  vocational  program 
through  the  in-schooi  process  have  gained  more  technical  knowledge  and  job 
understandings  than  have  the  students  enrolled  in  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. Our  goal  is  to  provide  for  early  placement  of  all  those  (fompletlng  jn- 
^rhrtol  vocational  programs  in  order  to  gain  the  advantages"  of  both  histltutlonal 
nud  cooperative  ^ducatibn.  * 

AVhen  cost  factors  are  considered  in  relationship  to  public  and  private  pro- 
gramming for  adults,  the  Federal  Manpower  programs  ea»  be  used  as'a  com- 
parison base.  Under  the  national  manpower  program,  pri<5r  to  FY  1975,  any 
private  j^ehool  or  public  school  can  bid  on  a  training  project.  Over  95%  of  the 
projects  approved  ii>  the  state  of  Ohio 'Went  to  the  public  education  systems  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  do  the  job  more  cheaply,  as  well  as  accordiuff  to 
standards.         •  ,  •  • 

Finding  VI--Occupational  guidance  has  received  inadequate  consideration. 

nrapome.-^gfiin,  this  statement,  as  made,  is  untrue.  Within  Ohio,  annually 
we  invest  over  a  million  dollars  of  the  Part  B  funds  for  improving  and  ex- 
tending vocational  guidance  services.  This  effort  Includes  assistance  for  local-' 
guidance  coordinators,  inservice  training  of  guidance  counselors,  state  staff 
leadership  and  interest-testing  programs'.  In  addition,  as  reported  earlier,  Ohio 
has  initiated  a  career  motivation  program  in  Grades  K-0,  orientation  program 
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m  7-i>  auU  career  t*\iiii>rafron  program  at  9-10  which  program  now  serves  ap- 
luoxluiattrly  ten  percent  u£  tlie  ^uulU  in  Grades  K-10.  The  program  is  ex- 
'imiidable,  aad  can  ber\e  nil  >untli  withal  career  chofce  education  by  1982  if 
iiict^'ased  funds  are  made  available.  >  '"^ 

Finding  VII — ScliouU  have  not  routinely  assumed  responsibility  for  job 
placement  assistance. 

JU^rponsv. — The  reM>^ii'^»^>nity  fur  joh  placement  a^bi.stance  has  been  assumed 
the  A>clioulh.  Ab  iuUicated  by  the  placement  report,  7o%  ^f  the  youth  avail- 
abitfur  placement  ueu-  placed^ia  oceupatiun^  fur  which  they  were  trained  and 
onb  five  percent  of  the  >uutU  uere  unemplu}ed  five  months  after  graduation. 
There  i^,  however,  a  nt-ed  fur  improved  job  development  and  job  placement 
.Nt-rvice*,  and  if  fuiKU  pn>jet.tcd  ujider  the  Ed&cation  Amendm^ents  of  1972  liad 
iHifu  hiade  available,  Ohio  Would  have  initiated  a  broadly  expanded  program 
tuT  job  develupniPht  nud  job  placement  coordination  withiu-iill  t)f  tlie  voca- 
4ional  phiiihing  district>  in  the  .state.  Such  persons  would  work  more  closely 
w  irh  the  i>tate  emplo>  mt-ut  service,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  state 
-t»nii>ioj4ueut  service  esseiitially  serves  only  those  occupations  which  cannot 
Uiui.  workers  and  those  workers  who  have  so  little  skill  that  they  cannot  find 
t»ciYfiiatioii5>.  Tlieirs  i.-*  a  very  important  function,  but  the  employment  service 
has  not  bei'n  the  sunrce  for  skilled  trained  workers,  and  industry  has  not 
looked  to  that  service  for  such  persons, 

Fmdiiij;  VIII — Follow  up  of  students  and  employers  has  been  marginal, 

JivHj>otut,. — Like  other  factors  in  vocational  education,  procedures  for  fol- 
lowup  have  l>een  improving  as  the  program  grows.  There  is  in  place  an  annual 
foliowup  of  graduates  of  the  preceding  year.  This  process  has  become  well 
tirgaiiized  within  the  state.  The  problem  that  we  face  in  vocational  education 
i«  that  of  longitudinal  fopowup.  in  that  it  is  impossihle  to  find  many  of  the 
>.tudcnts  after  the  first  >ear  out  (*f  school,  particularly  in  an  industrialized 
j*tate.  A  pattern  is  needed  which  will  let  us  use  the  social  security  or  the  IRS 
tile  to  obtain  infoniiution  regarding  the  employment  of  graduates  without  in- 
v:i(Jiug.  the  privacy  of  tliC  individual  by"  rea.son  of  individual  reports  from  those 
Miurces,  The  annual  foUowup  report  is. summarized  under  Finding  II  and  III 
above. 

Finding  IX — Barriers  have  restricted  access  to  training  and  employment. 

Re^sponsv. — There  are  a  number  of  barriers  that  have  restricted  access  to 
training  nud  emplojnieut.  One  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  expanded  vocational 
education  programs  lia.^  been  diminishing  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Kducation  Act  of  1963.  The  barrier  to  which  reference  Js  made  is  the  attitude 
of  the  American  jniblit  towards  vocational  education.  Improvement  still  is 
needed  in  the  attitude  of  people  toward  preparation^ for  work,  but  a  significant 
clmage  can  be  noted  on  the  part  of  the  public,  pifrents  and  youth.  Vocational^ 
education  is  no  longer  a  dirty  word  in  the  minds  of  the  public  school  adminis- 
trators of  Ohio,  the  State  Board,  the  legislature  and  a  growing  number  of 
parents,  public  and  youth. 

There  are,  however,  >ign{ficaht  barriers  over  which  vocational  education  has 
no  authority  and  which  must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  Vocational  Education  Acts.  Some  of  these  barriers  are  as  follow^: 

1.  Federal  and  .state  laws  restricting  the  employment  of  minOrs  beyond  con- 
trols necessary  for  protection  of  youth. 

2.  Stringent  controls  by  professional  boards  wlflch  established  unrealistic 
^ entrance  and  program  standards  in  order  to  protect  the  employment  of  pec^ons 
already  within  the  occupation, 

3.  Union  contract  limitations  which  limit  the  opportunity  of  persons  with 
>^kills  and  technical  knowledge  to  enter  the  employment  in  occupations  for 
wliich  they  are  trained.  ^ 

\.  Management  policies  which  "establish  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  age  and 
competency  entrance  standards. 

All  vocational  programs  within  Ohio  are  open  to  both  male  and  female  stu- 
Ueat.s,  but  employment  patterns  and  social  mores  still  affect  the  occupational 
choice  of  youth  and  adult.4.      ^  ,  ' 


StnixiAKTOw  THE  Coordination  of  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio  to  National 
AND  Local  Job  OppOBTtiNiTiEQ 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Vocational  Education  (ODVB)  has  establtahed  proce- 
dures for  coordinating  new  vocational  courses  in  Ohio  to  industry  peeds.  The 
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local  school  districts  hnw  fulluwed  these  pr6cedures  and  as  a  result,  the  ma- 
jority of  Indnstry  reiirm'utative.s  interviewetl  belit  ve  the  Ohio  prugruin  i.s 
providing  training  which  i«  related  to  industry  needs.  The  instruction  is  aUo 
\uried  to  meet  the  interests  and  abilities  uf  the  different  tjpes  of  Ohio  ^tudents,^ 

Although  the  ODVE  is  providing^,, vocational  education  which  is  related  to 
industry  needs,  many  .students  in  need  are  not  being  reached  because  of.  A  Jack 
at  resource's  to  provide  needed  training,  a  latk  of  guidance  and  directioifat  an 
<»arly  age  to  instill  in  them  an  awareness  of  work,  a  respect  for  work  and  a 
desire  to  work,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  basic  reading,  mathematics  and 
English*whiC;h  is  necessary  to  learn  a  skill.  ^ 

Criteria 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in 
lOCf,  i.s  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  students  who  are  in  high  school  with 
ready  access  to  Vocational  training  that .  is  of  high  quality,  is  realistic  in  the 
light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  is 
suited  to  their  needs,  interests  and  abilities  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

To  provide  such  traiiiing  HEW  regulations  require  the  programs  for  instruc* 
tion  to  be  developed  in  consultation  with  employers  wlio  have  knowledge  of  the 
field. 

Scope 

We  interviewed  State  and  local  officials  to  determine  what  procedures  are 
used  to  a.ssure  that  the  vocational  programs  are  coordjfl&ted  with  labor  needs. 

We  reviewed  minutes  of  local  advisory  committ^^  meetings  in  which  the  » 
committee  members  offered  advice  to  help  the  local  school  boards  relate  the 
vocational  curriculum  to  labor  needs. 

We  reviewed  intprnal  evaluation  reports  to  deternaine  if  VE  programs  are 
^teaching  skills  that  relate  to  industry  needs. 

W«. reviewed  the  curriculums  of  local  schools  to  determine  if  currieuluras 
have  changea^o  meet  changing  employment  needs. 

We  interviewed  local  employers  and  advisory  committee  members  to  obtain 
their  opinion  of  the  VIC  program  and  whether  skills  being  taught  are  related 
to  job  opportunities*!  ^<  » 

Evidence 

*  r  • 

STATE  PROCEDURES  TO  COORDIXATE  TRAINING  WITH  EMPLOYME?JT  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  GDVE  ujses  Department  of  Labor  employment  trend  data  provided  by  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  (OBES)  who  project  long  range  man- 
power needs  and  job  opportunities.  ODVE  officials  believe  these  projections  . 
provide  the  most  important  planning  data  for  directing  training  to  local  job 
opportunities  ami  National  needs.  This  data,  which  is  based  on  anticipated 
growth,  retirement  and  replacement  of  personnel,  shows  the  projected  future 
job  needs  and  enable?  ODVE  officials  to  determine  whether  the  proper  type  of 
training  is  being  provided.  ^  .   • 

To  assure  that  tarining  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  need,  the  State  requires 
flie  local  school  boards  to  form  local  advi.sory  committees  and  obtain  the  ad- 
\Hce  of  local  hu.sinessmen  on  the  need  for  new  programs.  The  local  school 
board  must  ^onfer  with  the  advisory  committee  and  local  officials  of  OBES 
bpfore  requesting  approval  of  a  new  vocational  course.  The  local  school  board 
then  submits  to  ODVE  a  re<iuest  fur  approval  of  the  course  showing. that :  A 
•-urvey  was  performed  to  determine  the  need  for  the  course,  and  the  advisory 
committee  and  OBES  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  course. 

ODVE  officials  informed  us  that  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils 
prfnlde  little  help  in  tlu  coordination  of  Ohio's  vpcational  programs  with  labor 
needs.  They  also  stated  that  IIEW  does  not  provide  adequate  assistance  be- 
cause they  have  lost  many  people  with  depth  in  broad  occupational  areas.  As 
a  result,  they  do  not*  have  people  with  a  commitment  and  depth  to  think 
creatively  and  provide  direction  to  the  State. 

STATE  RE\^E\TS  TO  ASSlRK  THAT  PROCEDURES  ARE  FOLLOWED  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Prior  to  school  year  19Q9-'70,  ODVE  relied  on  follow-ups  of  student  place- 
ment to  determine  if  school  curriculums  were  related  to  industry's  needs.  The 
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(>1>VK  officials* stated,  that  if  stuaents  were  not  getting  jobs  in  tlieir  field  nf 
training  the  coursefs  were  dropped  from  the  curriculum.  In  school  year  19(50-70, 
OI>VEJnitiated  the  devciupmeat  ot  an  e\aluation  system  of  program  review  for 
iuipra^-ement,  development  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  (PRIDE). 
This  evaluation  teciinjque,  involves  self -study,  by  the  local  boards  of  education 
before  iH-ing  reviewed  b>  a  team  from  OUVE.  The  evaluation  was  performed^ 
in  ele\en  \ocational  education  planning  districts  in  fiscal, year  1970.  The  con- 
ci«i>t  of  the  evaluation  is  to  look  at^  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocatjlonal 
edutatiwn  services  for  youth  and  adults  on  the  basis  of  a  vocational  planning 
districts  in  the  State  on  a.5-year. rotation. 

Reviews  performecl  bj  advisory  organizations  are  also  used  by  ODVE  to 
determine  if  the  prueedurej>  are  being  followed  by  the  local  boards  of  educa- 
ti<»n.  For  example,  a  report  on  the  u§e  of  advisory  xfeommittees  issued  by  the 
Statfr  iVdvlsory  Council^jn  May  1970,  showed  that  only  28  percent  of  t^ie  local 
;>chuol  boards  were  ib^ing  ad^i^ory  committees  to  cuurdinate  local  curriculums 
to  industry  needs.  As  a  result,  directives  were  lss>ued  l>y  ODVE  encouraging  the 
use  of  advisory  committees. 

CURRICULUM  CHANGES 

The  ODVE  providtes  vocational  and  teclinical  training  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
in  the  fields  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Distribution,  Business  and  Office,  Agricul- 
ture, Health  and  Jtoum  Economies.  These  six  basic  service  areas  of  employment 
are  those  that  face  a  continuing  need.  Although  ODVE  has  only  provided 
training  in  these  service  areas,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum 
within  the  service  areas  to  meet  industry  needs. 

We  were  informe<l  by  ODVE  and  local  school  board  oMcial^^that  the  lack  of 
teacher  mobility  has  not  curtailed  the  changing  of  curriculnra/ to  meet  indus- 
try needs.  They  did  state,  however,  that  although  child  labor  laws  .have  beeft 
rela.\ed  so  that  students  under  16  years  of  age  can  be  employed,  the  reluctance 
of  indu.stry  to  hire  these  students  has  limited  the  changes  in  curriculum  to 
provide  training  for  them. 

Our  review  of  the  vocational  education  programs  in  Geveland,  Toledo  and 
Marietta,  Ohio,  showed  that  the  below  listed  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Uical  high  school  curricalums  to  meet  changing  Heeds. 

( /cue/aiiff.— Tl^e  Cleveland  Department  of  Vocational  Education  (CDVE)  has 
sifmiflcantly  Increased  the  vocational  offerings  In  Cleveland  since  1964,  has 
tturked  cli;sely  with  advisory  committees  to  coordinate  new  course  curriculums 
and  in.stnictional  equipment  to  meet  industry's  needs,  has  performed  local 
surveys  and  obtained  labor  trend  data  from  the  local  office  of  OBES  to  deter 
uiine  local  industry  needs,  has  performed  .student  interest  surveys  and  tested 
students'  abilities  so  that  new  courses  could  be  offered  to  meet  student's  in- 
terests and  abilities,  ami  has  worked  closely  with  industry  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent  with  employment  after  completion  of  training.  * 

.\ltIiough  the  COVE  has  made  much  progress  we  found  that  many  students 
still  lack  the  basic  readinj;,  mathematics  and  English  knowledge  that  is  nec- 
essary for  employment,  all  .students  in  need  of  vocational  training  are  not  l)o- 
iiijr  served,  and  there  is  a  need  for  additional  students  to  be  introduced  to 
\ocational  education  at  an  earlier  age  so  that  a  desire  to  work  can  be  instilled 
ill  them,  ^roals  can  be  established  and  training  directed  to  meet  these  goals. 

The  CDVE  has  increasrd  the  vocational  offerings  in  Cleveland  by  600  per- 
cent from  52  vocational  cla.^ses  in  1964,  to  325  in  107O,  as  follows: 


Strvtc«  area  1964  1970 

Oiitributlvt  tduation  ^i**.  -   3  16 

Hortlcullurt  ,   4  32 

Homt  economics   0  42 

Bujinm  educatioft.^  «-.-   0  95 

Tradi  and  InduiUy  '.  -  , . .  ^5  140 

Total   52  325 

 :  i — '  
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A  CDVE  official  stattnl  that  the*  rucational  education  (VE>  program  was  ^;^own 
in  Cleveland  l>ec;ui>e  of  the  educational  leadersliip  at  the  Stat«  and  local 
Unel.s.  Since  the  cum^nt  Cleveland  Superintt^ndent  of  Schools  came  to  Clere- 
himl  ill  1064,  the  \uL'utiunal  eiirullnieut  has  inLrea>eil  frum  aMuf  1,000  to  7.000 
students. 

The  Cle\ eland  Vucationul  Educatiou  Department  nuw  offers  in-depth  courses 
ill  the  six  vocational  skill  areas,  inno\ative  new  (our-e^  such  as.,eU»ctronio- 
(lianic-s  and  envinjiin»eutal  mauagenient,  and  hi5:hly  skilled  cours<fe  .such  as 
data  processing. 

The  CPVK  follQwed  State  proce^lures  in  getting  the  liew  courses  approved 
by  referring  to  OBES  tr^iid  data,  performing  .surveys  of  local  industry  needs, 
anil  con.snltirig  advisory  commit tee.s  to  get  their  agreemtnt  on  the  need  for  the 
tMHSIrses. 

Since  1064.  the  foliovsiug  courses  were  stated  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  advisory  committees  and  the  CDATQ: 

A  Work  Kxperienci^  iii  Banking  (W"EB)  program  for  inner-city  high  school 
.student^^  «hith  Is  a  cui^rdinated  effort  between  the  Business  Educatiou  Depart- 
ment of  f he  ODVE  and  six  Cleveland  banks. 

A  Wholesaling  program  with  the  aid  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which 
prrvidCHl  programmed  learning  materials  and  placed  students  as  auto  parts 
countermen. 

An  Automotive  retroleum  Marketing  (APM)  program  with  strong.  snpiKjrf 
from  local  petroleum  companies  who  provided  teaching  materials,  pre-employ- 
iiient  training  and  aids  in  job  placement, 

A  Ix?gal  Secretary  course  after  it^was  determined,  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire sent  to  Cleveland  area  attorneys,  that  the  course  was  preferred  to  a 
machine  shorthand  course. 

An  Enviroiimental  Management  course  after  a  survey  of  the  local  Commercial 
Exterminators  Association  and  the  Municipal  Government  Divisions  of  Sani- 
tation, Air  Pollution.  Water  Pollution  and  Health  showed  the  need  for  trained 
employees  In  this  field  was  increasine  at  a  ranld  rate.  - 

The  Horticulture  Mechanics  courses  and  the  specialized  offerings  at  the  $2.5 
million  Washington  Park  Facility  were  Initiated  because  An  advisory  commit- 
tee «?nrvey  showed  that  students  in  horticulture  programs  need  to  learn  addi- 
tional skills  to  obUin  full-time  jobs  In  the  horticulture  field. 

A  Cooperative  Drafting  program  by  obtaining  a  concensus  of  opinion  from 
local  education  and  indubtrial  personnel  on  the  fea.sibility  and  practicability 
of  the  program. 

An  Electromechanical  course  curriculum  outline  was  prepared  by  Digiac 
rorporatlon.  which  inchided  recommended  hours  for  each  subject  and  available 
training' manuals  and  instructional  materials. 

Ah  Automotive  Professional  Training  (APT)  program  by  the  Shell' Oil  Com- 
pany, using  $3,000  of  their  own  equipment  and  teaching  aids." 

A  Reproduction  Specialist's  program  In  the  printing  jield  becau.se  an  Indus- 
trial survey  sliowed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  people  working  in  the 
printing  field. 

A  Fluid  Power  course  as  an  Innovative  new  course  with  industry  recom- 
mendations on  the  equipment  used  for  the  program. 

An  Industrial  Electricity  course  as  an  Innovative^ new  course  with  laboratory 
equipment  proposals  .submitted  by  two  Industrial  firms. 

Cnurse  curriculums  have  also  been  developed  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  advisory  committees  and  the  CDVE,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

The  DK  Advisory  Committee  has  provided  active  support  during  the  seven 
years  DE  has  fnnctionefl  In  Cleveland  by  reviewing  the  curriculum  and  opera- 
tional methods,  developing  a  scholarship  fund  for  outstanding  graduates  and 
encouraging  quality  community  support. 

The  DE  program  standards  for  selecting  students  were  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved hy  the  advipory  committee.  ^ 

The  Business  and  OfHce  Education  (BOE)  Advisory  Committee  evaluated 
the  accounting  program  In  1966  and  recommended  that  the  traditional  ap- 
proach to  accounting  using  manual  double-entry  bookkeeping  be  changed  to 
Include  instxnction  in  a  variety  of  popular  data  entry  and  bookkeeping 
machines. 
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The  BOB  Advisory  Committee,  data  procesbiiig  personnel  at  ^ariou^  Cle^e- 
land  finns  and  equipment  manufacturerb  recommeiiaed  in  the  )Si)niig  of  lUTl, 
^  that  the  Accounting-Computing  program  use  remote  terminals  m  the  ^choolh 
'  which  would  be  tied  in  with  a  Central  Processing  Unit  at  tlie  Cle\eiaial  Hoard 
of  Education.  ^  • 

The  Printing  course  curriculum  was  changed  to  iut,lude  1  year  of  typnig  he- 
cause  commercial  printers,  who  formerly  used  hand  tyiKsetting  ami  offbet 
printing  now  require  basic  keyboard  skills. 

The  Metallurgieal  Technology  Program  curriculum  and  equipment  \\a.^  based 
on  the  suggestions  of  Cleveland  industrial  representatives. 

The  Electromechanical  course's  final  curriculum  and  equipmeiit  needb  \\cre 
determined  hy  a  coordinated  effort  between  the  Trade  and  Imiu&trv  Advi5>urv 
fommittee,  the  Cleveland  School  Sybtem,  the  Vice  President  of  Addrt^b^ugrupii- 
Multigrapli  iind  the  Training  Director^  of  Minntsuta  Mining  and  Mauufat,luring 
Company.  IliM  Corporation,  01ivetti-Under^\ood  CoriK)ration  and  C-oniroi  Data 
Systenjs. 

The  Horticulture  Mechanics  course  Advisory  Committee  hab  the  function  of 
evaluating  existing  facilities  and  their  use.  making  impro^emtat  rectnumeu- 
datipns,  evaluating  plans  for  new  facilities  and  making  suggebtions  fur  Jiew 
equipment. 

The  Child  Development  program,  a  joint  effort  between  Cleveland  schools 
and  tha  local  business  coinmunity,  was  evaluated  by  the  Advisory  (Jomuiittee 
hy  means  of  a  survey  of  local  employers  and  former  stndeutjs  to  determine  if 
their  courses  were  related  to  industry  needs. 

The  CDVE  also  involves  students  in  determining  course. offerings.  Students 
are  asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  cuurses  ^\hich  tliey  believe  should  he  offered 
and  courses  which  they  are  interested  in  taking.  Thi.s  Jielps  the  CJDVE  to  de- 
termine what  n^w  courses  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  future. 

We  reviewed  the  school  eurricnlums  at  AVest  Technical.  East  Technical  and 
Max  S.  Hayes  High  Schools  to  determine  if  the  Cleveland 'School  System  was 
following  OPVE  procedures  to  rejate  the  vocational  curriculum  to  a\ailable 
jobs  and  students'  needj;,  interests  and  abilities. 

West  Technical  High  School  opened  in  19*J2  as  a  vocational  school  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1070  when  it  became  a  comp^ehensi^  e  school-  The  svliool 
offers  vocational  courses  in  five  of  the  six  service  areas,  ilvample.s  of  the  courM\s 
are:  The  horticnjture  class  ^\h^ch  was  started  in  and  updated  with  modern 
equipment  in  l(m,  data  processing  and  other  business  courses  which  lia\e  mod- 
em equipment  well  related  to  industry,  innovative  courses  in  industFial  elec- 
^  tricity  and  cooperative  drafting:  and  carpentry,  printhig  and  machine  shop 
courses  which  have  been  established,  upgraded  or  re-equipped  im  the  imsis  of 
State-published  guidelipes.  »• 

School  officials  stated  that  the  following  cIaskcs  have  been  dri*pped  from  -the 
curriculnm  or  will  be  dropped  to  meet  changing  industry  needs: 

The  aircraft  course  was  dropped  in  1969  because  the  industrial  demand 
changed  too  rapidly  and  the  curriculum  could  not  keep  up  with  tlie  changes. 

The  drafting,  co-op  program  is  being  cut  from  nine  to  eighty  cla.sses  in  school 
year  1971-72J5ecause  of  a  lack  of  student  placement  after  graduation 

The  wood  pattemmaking  course  will  also  be  dropped  in  j^chool  year  1971-72 
because  of  lack  of  student  placement  after  graduation  and  because  apprentice- 
shipa.are  hard  to  obtain  in  this  field.  " 

Most  of  the  students  complc'ting  vocational  courses  at  West  Tech  are  placed 
through  the  Career  Pays  Program  which  is  hel'd  at  the  sch(V>l  two  times  a  year. 
Between  50  and  100  Xorthp^n  Ohio  employers  participate  and  generally  are  able 
to  hire  West  Tech  students  on  tho  spot.  A  f(»l low-up  of  school  yeaf  19CfH70 
graduates  showed  that  only  three  r>ercent  of  the  students  who  wished  employ- 
ment were  unemployed. 

East  Technical  High  School  is  a  comprehensive  school  with  an  enrollment  of 
2.20O  students.  In  lOfVt  the  school  had  no  vocatUuiabofferings  but  !n  1070  courses 
were  offered  in  hnsiness  office  educaflon.  trade  and  industry  educafion  rind' 
^  home  economics.  The  10th  grade  students  take  a  basic  aptitude  test,  and  liased 
on  their  ability  and  interest  are  placed  in  either  an  academic  or  vocatlimial 
course  in  the  11th  grade.  f 

East  Tech  has  a  definite  need  to  expand  Its  fadlitios  and  provide  additional 
skill  courafB.  The  CT)\T5  recognized  thjs  need  and  is  presently  cimstnulihg  a 
new  school. 
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"  Studwith  who  comi*Iete  NOiiitiuual  cuurfi>efc>  at  Eai>t  Tech  rtlj  ou  the  Cle\ viand 
Job  Development  Prognuu  for  eiui^M  meut.  TUruugh  tl^j  Prograui  career  tia>b 
are  held  at  each  inner-city  Mhuul  two  tinitih  a  year,  and  a  job  development 
CHiUiiKelor  at  each  inner-city  ^chool^  is  assigned  to  senior  placements. 

follow -up  of  i»chool  yi-ar  11)09-70  i?radu(\te.»»  showed  that  only  8  percent  of 
the  students  who  wished  employment  were  unemployed. 

Max  5S.  Ha.\ea  Vocational  High  School  \\a^  ebtablifehed  in  and  curreutly 
hah  an  enrollnient  of  080  ^tudent^>  which  represent. -5  10  pc-rtcnt  of  the  Cleveland 
technical- Vocational  student:}.  The  school  pro\idet).  A  cohceut ration  of  4ilghl.v 
specialized  prugrani,  an  intensbe  &i»ecialized  curriuiuluiii.  dlK-ciaUxeil_onc-ofa_ 
Ivind  courses,  and  cou^^e8  relateti  t*)  hldu^trial  needs  a.^  a  result  of  school  officiaU 
working  closely  with  business  and  industry. 

•  School  offichils  stated  that  the  course  offerings  at  the  school  have  remained 
fairly  constant  although  a  touiputer  repair  course  uill  be  added  to  the  curriui- 
lum  in  SQhool  year  1971-72.  Changes  have  been  made  to  individual  class  curric 
Ulams  to  keep  the  Instructioit  relateti  to  current  industry  needs.  The  school  offi- 
cials also  have  been  considering  the  {MK»>sil>ility  of  dropping  the  foundry  iuun>f 
or  integrating  it  with  other  courses  because  of  a  lack  of  student  interest  and 
industry  need. 

The  studenti^  who  have  completed  V9cational  courses  at  Max  S.  Hayes  are  able 
tij  iibtaln  jobs  through  the  two  placement  couuNelors  at  the  .^school.  A  follow-up 
itf  school  ^.ear  1960-70  graduate.**  showeil  that  only  4  percent  of  the  students  who 
wisliejl  employment  were  unemployed. 

I.NDfSTBY'S  OPIXIO.V  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  PROGRAMS 

We  interview^ed  eleven  ufficials  of  the  Cleveland  business  and  industrial  com- 
«  m unity  who  represented  ten  Cleveland  companies  who  employ  vocational  stn 
dentn.  Fi\e  of  thtse  persons  also  ser\e  on  advisory  committees.  The  opinions  of 
th^e  officials  follow  .  Sfeven  of  the  comi>anles  prefer  tu  hire  \ocatiunhl  student.^ 
oye'r  those  in  a  general  or  college  prepaicatory  course,  seven  of  the  officials 
agreed  with  the  vocational  courses  being  taught  in  their  representative  tradt^ 
and  that  the  skills  Jaught  meet  their  needs,  and  six  of  these  officials  have  had 
an  input  in  deciding  vocational  curriculum  contact  as  employers  of  co-op  stn- 
^  »    dents  or  as  advisory  committee  members. 

Altlkiugh  one  of  the  above  employers  does  not  prefer  \ocatiunal  students  ^jTer 
thofte  in  a  general  or  preparatory  course,  they  have  hired  many  students  from 
the  West  Technical  School  because* the  students  were  able  to  pass  the  entrance 
test  and  po.ssessed  the  basi<;  skills  required  for  employment.  8ome  of  the  com- 
lianies  that  have  had  considerable  dealings  with  inner-city  youth  pointed  out 
the  iollowirtg  weaknesses  in  the  program — 

*  Students  lack  skills  iu  basic  courses,  particularly  in  mathematicn. 

There  is  still  a  stigma  against  vocational  education  ai)d  the  po<jrer  students 
are  sfill  being  referred  to  vocational  classes. 

There  is  a  need  to  introduce  vocational  education  to  students  at  an  earlier  age 
so  that  tbeir  attitudes  can  be  changed,  goals  established  and  a  desire  to  work 
instilled  In  the  youth,  f  . 

Industrial  represontatijes  should  be  asked  to  get  as  Involved  in  curriculum 
revif»\>s  ns  those  jn  the  'business  comn^innity  rather  than  just  being  asked  to 
coniment  on  Proposed  new  courses.  '  >  • 

fo/a/o— The'.Tnledo  Department  of  VooatiQnal  Education  (TD^E)  has:  Sig- 
nifltantly  in<feased  the  voiational  offerings  in  Toledo  since. fiscal  year  1900.  has 
worried  with  ^ndu^fry  to  coordinate  uiurse  curricniums  to  Indastr?  need« .  has 
obtained  labi>r  trend  data  from  the  OBES  local  office  to  show  tlie  need  for  new 
courses,  has  itffered  new  courscj*  to  nieet  the  varied  Interests  and  abilities  of 
T4tl«»do  stnllcnts.  and  has  worked  (lonely  with  industry  to  pnjvide  the  students 
with  einploymwU  ^fiftnr  completion  of  training. 

Although  the  TDVE  has  made  progress,  many  <tndents  enrolled  in  rejnilar 
»mational  classes  still  lack  the  basic  reading,  mathematics  and  English  knowb 
'*  edge  that  is  necessary  for  employment .  there  is  a  need  to  get  the  bnalnress  com- 
munity more  Involved  pn  a  formal  basis  to  better  coordinate  instruction  to 
'  industry's  needs,  and  there  is  a  need  to  upgrade  the  related  instruction  in  vo<a- 
ti*»nal  Courses  and  make  it  morn  comontible  with  tlie  vocational  skill  training. 

In  fiscal  year  1900  the  TDVE' had  only  37  ilnits  of  vocational  education  which 
jRere  offered  at  two  vocatiohal  high  schools.  In  flwcal  vear  lf)70  Vocational  training 
had  beeji  increased  to  12S  units  with'cla.sses  also  being  offered  at  each  of  the  nine 
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cumprehen^\e  high  scIiooIh  and  ft  district  ahuul  tit  building  trader.  The  cuurbe 
ufferiugsas  shown  in  the  chart  belowvare  in  tLeaix  service  area:*  and  are  varied 
to  meet  the  interests  and  abilities  of  different  t>  pes  of  students. 


Service  area :  EnroUment 

Trade  and  industry  :  unitt 

Regular  classes   4t>.  73 

Occupational  work  experience  i£:Z   15.00 

Agriculture      li.  00 

l>istrit)utive  education  (DK) : 

Regular  classes   14.  50 

Occupational  work  adjustment  (OWA )   3.  00 

Business  office  education  iBOK)  and  cooi>frative.  office  education 

(COE)  ,   .   ,  22.98 

Home  economics  ^        21.  50 


Total  enrollment  127.  71 


Tlie  different  t>{>es  of  cour^es  geared  to  the  i.tadenti>'  nbilitit;^  can  be  &hii\\n 
in  the  following  examples.  OWE  for  student.**  wliu  had  it  difficult  to  nifei  the 
regular  academic  standards  and  without  remedial  education  related  tu  the  world 
of  Work  nmy  become  droiJuuts,  horticulture,  traffic  rate  clerk  and  njabourj^  for 
students  who  have  the  desire  and  ability  fur  such  courijes,  and  data  [Jroce^.^iil^. 
(omputer  maintenance  and  aerospace  fur  higher  caliber  fstudeiit^  who  ha\e  the 
interest  and  aptitude  for  sucli  courses. 

We  selc»c*ted  the  vocational  curriculums  at  the  Scott  High  School  and  tlie 
Macuiuber  Vocational  IIi«h  Sciiwd  for  review  to  determine  if  the  TDVE  is  fol- 
lowing State  procedures  tu  coordhiate  the  vocational  training  with  iiidn&tri 
needs. 

Scott  High  School  is  an  iuner-city  schoi*l  with  an  enrollment  of  2,150  .stmlent.s 
in  grades  0  through  12.  In  15Mi6  tlie  school  Imd  nu  vocational  offejing.s,  but  b> 
1070  there  were  about  13  enrollment  nnit»  at  the  .scliool.  Vuuitional  courses  were 
offered  in  four  of  the  six  service  area.s  and  were  varied  to  meet  the  interest  and 
abilities  of  the  students. 

The  TDVE  submitted  requests  to  the  ODVE  for  approval  of  each  of  tlie-^o 
courses.  The  reiiue.sts  showed  that,  witli  the  exception  of  home  economics 
conrse.s.  trend  data  was^recei\ed  from  tlie  UBE»S  or  local  surveys  of  the  lai^liiess 
lommunity  were  made  to  .slu*w  the  need  for  the  courses,  and  adusurj  comuiit 
tc»es  were  consulted  on  the  need  for  the  conr.*?Ps. 

Toledo  school  offiiials  stated  mo.st  meetings  with  advisory  ctmimittpcs  at  the 
comprehensi\e  high  .schools  have  been  on  an  Ijiformal  basi.s.  They  al.so  state<l 
timt  there  is  a  \'tee\\  to  get  the  business  connnunity  nioa*  invul\ed  in  tlie  forma 
lation  of  new  courses. 

The  sciiool  has  a  definite  need  for  additional  courses  in  tl»e  Trade  and  Indu.s 
try  area  but  expansion  of  the  preseat  programs  has  been  lin»ited  hy  a  la»k  of 
>imce  and  lo(al  fund>.  Scott  students  interested  in  Trade  and  Indn.>tr>  course> 
uia  attend  the  Mmondier  High  .School  l>ut  enrollment  i.s  limited  to  .^tudints  with 
a  mathematics  background  who  have  an  average  of  "C"  or  better. 

Mat'oiuber  Illjih  Sihotd  lias  l*een  |>rovldii»^  \ocatit»ual  traiiiiji^s  to  the  students 
of  Toledo  since  and  liad  a  1070  enrollntent  in  the  11th  and  12tl»  grades  of 
511  students  in  State  approved  etairses.  The  onl.v  addition  to  the  school  ( nrrit 
ninm  since  IIMIO  wan  an  aiTospaiv  conr.so.  To  formulate  the  uiur.se  and  get  State 
approval  the  TDVE  worked  closely  vvitii  an  aen*space  advi.sory  tunnnittei  on  a 
foruml  Imsl.s,  and  had  tia^  course  appro\ed  by  the  Federal  A\iati()n  Administr.i- 
thm. 

Although  only  one  course  has  been  added  to  the  carricadnm.  many  ihans«s 
within  the  courses  iiave  been  made  to  luevt  (hanging  industry  need.s.  The  folbiw 
ing  methods  were  jised  to  obtain  Infonuation  on  j<di  availahilit.T  and  tieed  for 
enrrieuhuii  clmnges.  Pisin.ssions  v\itl»  advisory  itoinmittee  nieniber>  ■  discus.shms 
with  co-op  employers,  review  of  materials  retplved  from  the  OBElS  and  the 
I)epartment  of  Labur.  and  knowledge  of  vucational  histr.uctors  who  are  aware 
of  chnnires  in  trafle^areas*. 

The  TDVE  direc  tot;, stated  timf  in  .scliool  year  1072-73  the  matlipmatirs  adnds- 
*sion  roiiulrenfeiu  will  lie  (banged  to  enable  more  students  to  (^riroll'in  the  auto- 
motive mecimnic-s  cour.se  and  other  courses  not  requiring  extensive  nmthematiis. 
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Ar  till*  i>reH»ut  time  ainml  ouu-lmlf  u£  the  MuUeiitb  who  ayiily  for  admib«ioii 
to  Macomber  are  accepted. 

The  TDVE  also  works  dusely  with  industry  tu  obtain  jvhn  for  graduate  stu- 
dents- The  foHon*iiig  metliodij  are  ubtd  to  obtain  employment.  Four  cuunselurs'- 
at  Maconiber  and  Whitney  Vucatiunal  HMi  Sehuul«  are  respoubible  fur  placinj: 
gmdnates  of  their  >'chools;  each  teacher  ruordiniitur  uf  a  DE,  CUE,  OWE  ur 
hOK  pro;;ram  is  respunhible  for  the  placement  uf  hib  u>>a  ;stuilent« ;  funr  hi^rh 
schools  have  a  jub  plaeemeut  coordinator  whu  plac-eb  ^tudentt.  wlw  du  nut  obtain 
jnbs  through  other  means;  and  counselors  are  also  invuhttl  in  job  pbicenient. 

Ihe  TDVE  r^-ords  show  that  by  using  the.se  methods,  r»lX)  of  TliO.  1070  grad- 
mites  available  f^r  empb»yment  wtre  plac^^d  on  full-time  jobb  ^^ith  81  receivnig 
part-tnne  ompioyment. 

<i 

I>'Di;STRY's  OPIXIOX  OF  THE  TOLEiK)  PROORAiC 

We  discussed  the  Toledo  Program  >\itli,seveu  induijtry  representatives.  Xiiree 
of  these  representatives*  are  also  advisory  committee  members.  Tliey  made  the 
following  rommpnts:  All  of  the  companies  hire  vocational  stndents  and  prefer 
these  students  over  those  in  a  regular  currioulum ;  all  of  the  companies  agree 
that  the  present  courses  being  taught  are  well  related  to  their  trade;  and  all  of 
thesa>  persons  •itated  taat  they  have  had  an  Input  in  deciding  course  content  or 
subjects  taught  as  participants  in  project  "PRIOE",  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers or  employers  of  co-op  students. 

Three  of  these  persons  participated  in  project  "PRIDE"  which  was  performed 
in  loledo  durmg  the  school  year.  The  majoritv  of  the  "PRIDE"  com- 

nientK  regarding  program  improvements  related  to.the  need  for  additional  equip- 
nieiit  and  space.  However,  the  followltig.addUionnl  comment.s  were  made  con- 
cerning the  Scott  and  Macomher  curriculuins : 

There  is  a  need  for  additional  training  in  tire  basic  mathematics,  grammar, 
reading  and  typing  courses  at  Scott  High  School  prior  to  student  enrollment  in 
vocational  coun>es:  there  is  a  need  to  use  advisory  committees  at  ^cott  High 
School  more  on  a  formal  basfs  rather  than  on  an  informal  basis  to  better  co-" 
ordinate  courses  to  industry  needs;  and  there  is  a  need  to  make  the  academic 
i-ourses  at  Macomber  High  School  more  com|)at?ble  with  vocational  courses. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  weaknesses,  the  "PRIDE"  report  rates  tlie  Scott  liigli 
School  business  program  as  less  tlian  adequate.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the 
comments  received  fi;oiu  two  eini)loyers  who  stated  that  the  Scott  students 
are  not  as  well  qualified  as  students  from  other  schools.  One  employer  attrlbute<l 
this  Is  the  student  environment  and  not  the  school  curriculum. 

Marirtta.—rhe  Marietta  Department  of  Vocational  pducation  (MDVB)  has: 
More  than  doubled  their  vocational  courses  since  1063  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
and  abilities  of  student.^;  worked  with  industry  mostly  on  an  informal  basis  to 
coordinate  course  curriculums  to  industry  needs,  and  used  ORES  trend  data,  a 
Wasiiington  County  .survey  showing  vocational  needs,  ft  local  survev  and  tlie 
advice  of  guidance  conn.selors  to  show  the  need  fui  the  additional  courses. 

The  MOVE  has  increased  the  vocational  offerings  In  Marietta  from  7  units  of 
enmllment  in  IOCS  to  l.lVa  in  lft70.  The  increase  was  the  result  of  courses  being 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  tlfb-following-servlce  areas: 


EnroKment  units 


<j»n,;r<»»r«'    *                           '  Off  I  fed  in     Added  smct  ^Offefedln 

Stfvtce  area                             ^  1963  ^  19^3  j9;q 

AjrjcuHure   \  n  ^  I 

Bustnois  office  eiucahon  and  cooperativi  office  educatjon.  0  au  lu 

Otstfibutive  cducttion  \   ]  "  p 

Homt  economics     n  7  2 

Trade  and  Industry                       ,  ".  '..IW/,'.  5  >2  7 

'   7  IH  lis 

~«r~  

>OWE  ebursts. 


ey^f 


A  vocational  education  report  on  a  survey  of  Washington  County  was  issued 
in  May  1905  which  showed  the  need  for  additional  vocational  courses  In  Mari- 
etta and  other  Washiuffton  County  cities.  The  repott  was  fssued  after  a  survey 
had  l»een  made  of  student  interest,  job  opportunities,  and  facilities  needed  for  a 
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Juilit  \oca(ioiial  Sliiool  iJ\'S).  \\\-  wlti-  iufyrmuil  \>y  an  MDVC  olhtial  that  this 
iiifurinutiuii  %\n.s  one  of  the  nifaui*  um-U  tu  hhow  the  need  for  tl^- j^ew  cuurbe^ 
whieh  were  added  tu  the  currkuluiu.  Al&o,U;$^d  «i&  d  hubiis  f(*r  i>t«irting  thtf  new 
tourM5,  Were  guidame  couu.selur  reconmierfaatioiih  aud  a  lOTO  &ur\ey  of  istndiut 
mturest  and  industry  needs. 

TheMDVE  due^  not  rely  on  ad\i&ory  coiunuttee>  to  keep  their  iMairM'ij  ndated 
to  industry  m-ed^.  IhA\ever.  tc.u  hi  r-UM»vdii»ator>  \\t»rk  \\ith  indnstiy  iMM^iamel 
to  eoordmate  tJic  course  iiJHtruetion  tu  industry  miiN.  In  adiUtiun.  the  MDVi: 
relies  on  the  Ohio  Trade  and  Indu.strial  lahuation  .Vehie\  iMuent  Ti«.-t  1mttei>  to 
biutW  areas  of  Wfakene.s^  in  program  in&truction  in  traiU-  and  indu.slry  niurM.->, 
The-  ti'St  is  give,n  to  stu(lent.s  pin*r  to  graduation  anil  resnltx  art*  cuiniairfd  \Mth 
the  State  a.s  a  whole  to  slutw  area&  of  srten;:tli  or  weakness.  An  ^IDVK  otJuial 
iaforiueil  nh  that  ub  a  reMilt  of  U>\\  .stores  hy  Marietta  Ili^l^  School  .students  on 
tilt*  eleitrunics  phase  of  the  te^t.  instrnetiijii  was  cliaiiged  fruni  vununi  tube  to 
Mdid  stfttf.  These  tests  are  iil.^o  given  at  \oeational  high  sehi*oIs  in  Cle\ehind 
and  Toledo. 

The  \ocational  class^>  in  Mariert«i  are  offered  at  the  Marietta  Ili^sh  School. 
It  5s  a  «Hnni>rehensive  school  of  1.3IU  stndents  with  407  enn^Ut'd  in  M»catiniial 
classes.  Chiji.vi^  at  tin*  sehool  are  o/)tered  in  eaili  of  tin*' six  .'^ervice  areas.  Th«* 
ilasse^  are  \.i;ied  to  meet  the  ahiliiie;*  and  niteu.>t  ol  tho  atuduit  fnnn  OWE  for 
the  nimehiever  to  eleetronies  for  the  hetter  student. 

AVe  iliMjUNStd  the  s*  liol  enrrituluni  \\ith  s(  lioi»l  tifiii  ials  in  regard  to  thanjie.s 
niiid^  to  nu'et  industry  needs  a nU  recei\ed  the  foUowing  eoninients .  C  la.'^.s  ear- 
ra  iiluui.^  ha\e  In-en  thanp  d  to  nteet  ehaiiffiii^;  indli'>tr>  needs,  informal  dis».n.>-" 
.sh#n.N  ha\e  lH*en  held  svith  industry  tit  determine  ualu>tr>  iiepd> .  and  there  a 
iit-f*l  f«ir  fornnil  uihisory  eonmjittee  lueetings  to  ei*orduiale  tin-  enrrituhmi  witli 
inclnsfry  neiuLs  , 

Stndiiits>  wUip  iManplele  tht*  proj:rani  u.su<ill>  >eenre  johs  thrinuli  their  tea*  he r- 
eoi^rdiiiator.  The  MI>Vi:  rooTd^  ^liow  that  W  of  0"  .s^^liool-year  1969-70  grad- 
nates  availaWo  for  employment  were  placed  on  full-time  johB. 


^Vt•  also  (h.M:nssed  the  \ucatituial  (urrienlum  with  rei»resentatives  of  Marietta 
husines.^  and  industry  who  hirt*  \oeutional  students  and  nieniliers  tif  the  h^al 
iariH^nti-r  and  millw  right  union.  Tliey  nmde  tla*  foUov^ing  ctanment.s .  The  i  lass 
i urriculi]in.s  are  related  to  indu.stry  needs,  they  Iiave  hail  an  input  in  dKiilin^ 
tlie  turricnlum  eonti-nt.  the  i«iriH-nlry  (onrse  turriculum  should  he  kej*t  mere 
lurrwit ;  and  .students  are  ^i\en  it  months  eredit  toward  their  4->ear  union  ap- 
prentieeship  fur  havingVonipleted  the  hi;;h  sthool  cariK?ntr>  course. 


The  presi-nt  resourees  nsid  for  sfC(>ndar>  le\el  \otational  education  programs 
in  Dhio  are  not  adeipntte  i^^  pro\  iile  meaningful  training  to  all  those  wiio  need  it 
to  take  full  atl\antai;e  of  toda.\  s  job  opi*ortnnities.  If  the  ()0  penent  tiirollnn'iit 
ohjeeti\e  of  tin*  ODVK  is  to  ho  a'«'hie\od  antl  joint  \ocational  si hooks  are  to  he 
hui It.  more  resourees  must  be  provided. 

The ^* resent  rrsouret-s  are  not  adequate  h/»cause  of  a  uepitive  tax  attitude  in 
many  di.striits  that  need  local  funds  tt»  match  S^iTte  ah(l  Federal  funds  f(ir  the 
(^»iistru«  tion  and  oiH'fati(*n  of  joint  \watimial  sthools.^  a-laek  of  fuiuh?  f(ir  wurk 
naiti\ation.  orientation  and  cxidoration^ 'prusranii  which  pniiiiote  voeati<ainl 
eduiutiuii  and  entourage  tlioso  in  need/fo  enroll,  and  the  turrent  Ohio  Founda- 
tion program  for  fundiin?  si'tondarj  training;  does  not  \ini\ide  adetpmte  a.'^sist- 
auf-e     major  cities  to  initiate  and  mainfain  vocational  projri^ams. 

The^e  inadcM^iate  rcsourn'S  in  the  pa.st  ha^e  caused  the  eniphaj<is  in  \w(*ntioTtal 
education  in  tdiio  t«)  l>e  placed  on  prop:rams  siuh  as  di\ersined  co<*pcratJve 
tniinlni;  which  i\ere  uffercd  to  rAeet  the  needs  and  interests  i>f  n  smafl  numher 
of  .students  with  a  ^aried  nnniher  of  Interests  The  S^tate  has  since  (irjranized 
the  631  sehoijl  districts  int«)  11)4  \ocational  i>iannin^:  ^Ustritts  to  (onci^ntrate  re- 
sourres  in  I&rfxer  areas  iv  hetter  meet  the  needs  "and  Interests  of  students  and 
provide  needed  skills.  ^  -  *  . 

The  l^TA'E  helleves  all  y^aitlis  not  jroinjr  on  to  collejre  need  a  complete  voca- 
ti«>nal  e«ln«'ation  that  Is  relatt.-d  to  tln  ir  nee4ls.  The  pr(»u'rani  should  he  complete 
and. not  a  imrtlal  i»roprrani.  The>.helle\e  that  a  partial  i»roi?rnm  is  hetter  than 
n«»thin«,  bat  if  it  is  t(*  scr\e  00  |>er(  ent  of  Ohio's  ytaith.  it  should  he  an  in-depth 
proiirani.  Thc>  alst»  helie,\f  some  of  tin-  >i>ntli  K*>i^^  on  to  ctille^e  need  vocathaial 
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tralninj?.  When  32  precvnt  of  Ohio's  youtli^jiter  college  and  only  14  pertvnt 
graduate,  there  is-  inadequiite  i^anning  and  u&e  of /TesoURts.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents could  have  been  properly *dlrectea  if  they  would  lia\«  reeei\ed  hettt'r 
guidance  and  hitroduction  to  \otationiil  education  in  the  kindergarten  Ihrou^'h 
the  10th  grade.  ^  • 

In  Cleveland^Tohnlo  and  ilarielta  there  is  a  need  for  additional  resonrces  and 
plans  havf  l»een  imuU  to  pro\ide  these  resources.  The  outlook  for  these  cities  to 
complete  their  plans  Is'as  follows : 

The  CDVE  ha.s  been  continually  remodeling  and  building  fatilities  and  it  <ip- 
pears  tjiat  they  will  fuinil  their  plans,  the  MDVE  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Washington  County  Joint  Vocational  Di&triit  and  it  appears  that  their  need  will 
Jje  met  with  the.  new  Washington  County  Joint  Vocational  ScIuMd  wliich  is  undi  r 
construction;  and  the  TDVE  has  been  limited  betause  of  a  lack  of  local  funds 
and  unless  support  is  olitained  at  the  local  level  they  will  ha\e  considerabk- 
dilfieulty  meeting  their  need. 

Although  Toledo  is  having  ditficnlt.v  providing  mattliing  funds,  they  rankt'd 
second  hi  the  State  In  Vocational  offerings  in  fiscal  year  1970  as  shown  by  the 
following  comparisou  of  vocational  offerings  in  the  nine  Ohio  major  cities.' 

City  ^  f^opulation    Enrollment  unitsijift.. 

Cltvelind   750,903  203 

Colufflbuj   539,677  65 

Cincinnati   452,524         ,  72 

Toledo-.-^  -   383,811  -  128 

Akron.:  *  ,   275,425  84 

Oayton   243.601  70 

Younfstown  ,  ^   139  718  28 

Canton —   110,053       -  48 

^rnia   100,216      "  52 

e 

The  above  comparlRon  also  show.s  that  Although  excellent  leadership  Is  being 
provided  at  the  State  level,  unless  tliere  is  aecej)tance  and  supiwrt  at  the  Unal 
level,  all  those  In  need  cannot  be  reachal.  An  ex'nniple  of  this  Is  Steubenvill, 
Ohio  which  had  a  population  of  30,771  In  1070  and  no  \ocatIonal  offerings. 

'  The  ODVE  Is  providing  Ohio  students  with  vocational  training  that  is  of  a 
high  quality  hy6iuse.  They  work  closely  with  Industry  to  c»oordinate  training 
with  Industi^rneeds ,  thoy  perform  student  interest  snru'js  and  test  the  abilitit s 
of  students  so  'that  training  can  be  provided  to  meet  the  .student  needs,  and 
they  provhle  In  depth  programs  that  teach  good  work  habits  and  attitudes  as 
w(»ll  ns  skills.       -  — 

All  of  the  students  In  Ohio  In  need  of  vocational  training  are  JK»t  being  reatlKMl 
because  adequate  revnurces  are  not  avallYible  to  pravl([le  training;  there  Is  a 
lack  of  guidance  and  din»ction  at  an  early  age  tu  instifl  In  them  an  awareness 
of  work,  a  resijcct  for  work,  and  a  desire  to  nork,"anil  they  lack  knowledge 
ba?ilc  reading,  mathematics  and  English  which  is  netes.sary  to  learn  a  skilly 


5JrM>fAnv  o.\  Accot  NTAmr.m  for  Vocational  Kducation  in*  Onm 

The  Ohio  Division  of  Vocatitmnl  Edueatlmi  tODVE)  has  de\eloped  a  s^stcnj 
of  review  which,  v\  Hen  rellned.  w,ill  provide  an  cvalnnlion  with  suthcicnt  exton- 
slveness  to  determine  If  tlie  6hio  program  Is  meeting  the  Intent  of  the  Ait.  Jhe 
ODVE  has  alH»  de\elor)ed.pMUl  proee<liiri-s  for  obtaining  statistical  data  for  tl>e 
'  Olllce  of  Kdticatimi  iOK)  reports.  Huvvevfr.  we  fgund  that  the  City  of  I'le^elnnd 
Jms  liot  followed  these  pt^K'eilures,  resnltln«  lii  inmrrei  t  data  being  submit  ted- ^ 
to  (\r)VE  on  fi{>ral  year  1070  doslnc:  enrollnients,  and  a  dlfTerent  method  lM*in«* 
Used  by  Clevela^d  to  »>)»tain  follow-un  <lata  f»n  flscnVyear  lOJO  erradufltes  wbitji 
residted.  in  a  30  percint  ,resp«uise,  whereas,  Tdedo'and  Marietta  reeeivetl  re- 
si^nscs  of  03  i)errent.      "  , 

We  also  found  that  the  euldellnes  for  preparing  iiroposed  btulcrets  for  f]>e«I 
year  1070  dlHadvantngetl  pnierama  vv^re  n.ot  tlenr.  This  has  re.stdted  ht  the  l.ite 
.snbudsslon  of  finnnclnl  data  to  the  ODVE  and  the  sul»nilttlng  of  nmxlmum  allo- 
cations to  OE  as  actual  expendlturen.  ' 
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Criteria 

The  Department  of  Health,  EUutution  and  Welfare  (HEW)  requires  the 
State  Buartl  ^>f  Education  to  iiuriuUitally  e\aUmte  the  btate  and  local  prograai.s. 
.smices  and  activitle.'i  carried  out  under  the  state  i>hiii.  The  e\iiluatiou  ih  to  he 
made  with  suffieieut  <i\teii«l\eueh  to  enahle  the  carrying  cmt  <»f  the  state  i>lau 
aijd  fulfill  the  puriujse  of  the  At  t  The  t*\aluation  can  be  uwde  by  utiliziuitc  the 
evaluation  made  by  the  State  Ad\iMjr3  Couucil,  e\aluathui.s  made  by  the  State 
Board,  and  evaluations  made  by  local  educatiomil  agencies. 

The  reMilt.^  of  the  e\aluatiuii  .shall  he  described  in  the  annual  report  submitted 
by  the  State  Board  to  HKW  uu  (»r  before  October  1  of  each  year.  The  report  con- 
fei{>t»  of  the  fuUowing  three  parti».  A  fiscal  i^art  showing  the  exi)enditures  of  each 
of  the  .se^  eral  allotuieuts  niade  under  the  Act ,  a  .stati.^tlcal  part  showing  sup- 
jH>rting  data  with  resptnt  to  programs,  .servUe.s  and  actl\ities  under  the  state 
plan  for  which  expenditures  of  funds  are  rei)orted ,  and  a  dobcriptive  imrt 
ijihowing  a  narrative  account  of  the  program* 

Scope 

We  reviewed  HEW  re>nilations  to  determine  what  e\alualions  the  state  Is 
rcq Hired  to  make  of  its  Vocational  Program. 

We  interviewed  OD.VE  officials  and  reviewed  the  state  pjan  to  detefrmine  what 
procedures  are  used  by  the  ODVE  to  e\aluate  tl^e  Ohio  Vocational  Kducatiogi 
l*roffrain. 

We  reviewed  the  OI)VE  instructions  to  rthe  local  school  districts  for  obtain-  . 
ing  financial  and  statistical  data  to  determine  if  such  instructions  can  lead  to 
good  sound  reporting  data. 

We  interviewed  local  officials  to  determine  if  State  procedures  are  being 
carried  out  and  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected. 
•  We  reviewed  statistical  data  whioh  is  collected  at  the  local" lerjel,  reported  to 
the  State  and  theyi  forwarded  to  HEW  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  sucli  data. 

Evideti0c 

PROCEDURES  FOR  OBTAI^'I^'G  STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  main  source  of  statistical  data  on  Ohio  vocational  education  enrollment 
i.s  the  vocational  education  oi>ening  report.  This  report  is  prepared  by  the  local 
school  districts  from  beginning  scliool  year  cla^?*  recijrds  to  obtain  State  aiJiu'^o\al 
and  reimbursement  for  each  \ocatlonal  class.  A  vticational  cla.ss  in  Ohio  is  con- 
Mdered  to  be  n  group  of  .students  following  a  speiific  vocational  education  pro- 
gram fthich  includes  both  shop  and/ or  lab  and  rehited  in.strnction.  Tlie  ODVK 
dee.s  nut  consider  a  student  who  takes  an  occasional  \ocutional  class  as  a  vtica-^ 
tlonal  student.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vocational  cla.*<.ses  are  only  offered  in  4  pe-* 
riod  blocks  and  it  is  not  possible  to  enroll  in  nn  occasional  class. 

The  information  contaliicd  uii  caUi  opeidng  report  l*  prugrammed  into  the" 
computer  and  checked  for  accuracy.  The  InformatltJii  Is  then  u.^ed  to  prepare 
iiorthajs  of  the  OE  form  313(>  pertaliuag  to  the  nuuiber  of  vocational  teachers 
in  Ohio,  Tliis  iHft>rniatIon  i)ertainlng  to  the  status  of  teadier  training  is  pro- 
vided by  each  .state  university  where  the  teachers  are  beiiig  trained.  The  i nf Or- 
am t  ion  is  tlicn  used  to  prepare  liie  closlnj?  rei>ort  for  each  vocational  Class. 

The  closing  report  with  preprinted  information  from  the  opening  report  per- 
taining to  cla.ss  enrollments  hs  svut  to  each  local  .school  district  before  the  clo.^^e 
of  the  school  year.  The  local  school  districts  are  required  to  provide  additional 
laformation  which  includes  closing  class  enrollments  and  class  complotioiis. 
The  enrollment  data  from  the  opening  and  closing  reports  Is  then  compiled  to 
pn»vide  the  UlHce  of  Kiiucation  with  tlie  enrollment  data  on  OE  form  3138.  The 
Information  i^rovided  on  OE  3)38  includes  beginning  clacks  enrollments  plus  vo 
cational  entrants  on  any  day  thereufter.  Ohio  enrollment  never  decrea.ses  from 
tlie  first  da.v  because  withdrawals  are  considered  in  the  tcjtal  enrollment  figures.. 

The  information  on  dass  completion^ is  then  preprinted  oh  a  student  follow-up 
repcirt  which  i>  amiltnl  on  Septeniber  15.  follow hig  the  Tlose  of  the  school  year 
to  each  school  district  that  has  a  State^pi^roved  vocational  program.  The  scliool 
districts  are  asked  to  obtain  the  status  of  the  .students  as  of  October  15,  and 
return  the  report  to  the  ODVE  by  Xtjv  emfter  15.  The  information  Is  then  compiled 
by  the  ODVK  and  forwarded  to  the  OK  on  form  3130.  In  addition  to  the  data 
required  by  OE  on  form  3130,  the  ODVK  i.s  requesting  the  average  wage  per  hour 
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tlint  the  graduntt'  is  earning'.  However,  .some  btuilent.s  i.uns>ider  this  infurmatiou*' 
<foiifideutial  and  will  not  provide  it. 

A<'<riUCy,  NECESSITY  AJJU  CO.MI>Llr.Tt.NESS  OF  STATISTS AL  DATA  WHICH  IS  PROVIDED 

TO  THE  OE  ^  . 

The  ODVB  i\i\a  local  ulUcials  bt'liu\e  that  the  s^*^ti.^tital  dat«i  which  i.s  n- 
quirtd  by  OE  to  complete  funih^  3130,  3138  and  313U  drv  neee«5ary  t'»  i»n>iK;rly 
evaluate  the  Ohio  vocatiuiial  proj?ram*ttThey  aljjo  helleve  that^  the  iiifurmatioii 
provided  to  the  State  uii  the  oi>ening  repurt.s  are  aet urate  and  cuinplote.  Ti»e 
officials  do  not  all  agree  ur  .speak  with  the  saiiio  assurance  as  to  the  accurae>  uf 
,the  fiscal  year  1070  information  that  !»ro\ided  on  the  closing  repurts  o/tiie 
follow-up  study.  An  ODVK  uflioial  stated  that  the  foHow-up  infurniutiun  i>  not 
as  aceujate  as  the  student  enrullment  inforniati<^tl?The  ODVE  relies  on  the 
people's  honesty  and  triijs  to  gut  as  good  and  as  true  a  picture  as  possible  on 
student  employment. 

The  data  which  had  been  submitted  to  thfe  ODVE  on  the  closing  report  for  thy 
1070  Cleveland  vocational  enrollments  was  not  correct.  As  a  result,  whi*u  the 
preprinted  report  for  student  follow-up  \\a.s  mailed  to  Cle\ eland  to  olttain  tlie 
eniployment  status  on  1070  graduates,  it  was  inturrect  and  correct  inforuiution 
had  to  be  obtained  to  piTf(jnu  the  student  follow-up.  The  Toledo  aad  Marietta 
data  for  the  closing  reiiort  were  obtained  from  teacher  enrollment  records  and 
were  considered  Uy  local  olFicials  to  he  accurate,  H(Avever,  Jnfonnathtn  f<ir  1«J 
Toledo  (la.ss  inrollaienfs  were  incunectly  ijreprinteH  by  the  ODVE  on  the  foHow- 
up  rci)orts  as  cla.ss  completions  autUhud  to  be*  changed  before  the  follow-up 
couUl  be  mad{>. 

The  City  of  Cleveland  al.so  used  a  different  means  to  oijtain  student  foUow-up 
information  than  wa.s  used  in  either  Toledo  or  .Marietta.  CIe\ eland  used  a  «iues- 
tionnaire  to  obtain  information  oa  the  status  of  ^rraduates,  whereas  the  cities 
of  Toledo  and  Marietta  u.^ed  personal  contacts.  This  resulted  ia  Clevt'land  get- 
ting a  3(i  percent  '^tiident  respcm.so,  whereas  Toledo  and  ^larietta  nnvived  a 
03  percent  student  response.  Tlie  State  instructions  do  not  state  Imw  the  fohow- 
up  should  he  madi  so  Cle\ eland  did  not  inform  the  State  of  the  procedures  used. 
The  (piestioimaires  nmy  have  provided  a  valid  picture  if  the  respon.ses  ha<l  been 
projected  to  the  total  graduates,  hut  instead  they  were  left  to  stand  on  tlieir  own. 

We  were  informed  by  the  Cleveland  Director  of  Vocational  Education  that 
staff  meetings  were  held  to  explain  the  1071  State  procedures  for  obtaining  data 
for  the  dosing  report,  lie  stated  that  the  information  obtained  for  the  1071 
closing  teport  w  ill  be  Miore  accurate  than  the  1070  data  because  of  greater  in- 
volvement of  each  .^orvice  area  supm  isor.  lie  ah^o  stated  timt  personal  <-ontact« 
will  he  used  to  obtain  data  on  1071  graduating  students. 

•  PKOCF.DrUES  FOB  0«TAI.\i;s'0  Fl.VAXCIAI.  DATA 

The  ODVE  requires  eaih  .siho(d  district  to  submit  aflhlavits  show  ing  expendi- 
tures for  eaih  approved  \ocatIonal  course.  The  atHda\its  are  then  audited  and 
the  school  districts  reimbursed.  The  ODVE.  howe\er.  has  no  lc\er  to  make  the 
schOjgLMistricts  submit  timely'affida^  ifs.  As  a  result,  some  aflHlavits  are  not 
Ksuhmltted  on  time  and  to  meet  OE  deadljot.s  for  linandal  suhmishion,  tite  ODVE 
must  u.se:  A  combination  uf  the  minni  ledger  exiienditures  of  school  districts 
whi<  h  have  .submitted  their  afliihnits,  and  the  nuixinium  ammnit  of  allocati(m 
tlmt  ecadd  he  spent  liy  cities  which  have  not  submitted  tlieir  afBdavits. 

This  problem  ran  be  liighilghted  b>  u.sing  the  CIe\  ehuid  lioard  of  Eduuition  as 
an  example.  Ch  Vehind  liud  not  submitted  nmn.\  of  their  atluhnits  for  nscal  .\ear 
1070  disadvantaiied  programs  t*>  the  WDVE  by  .Ifily  1,  1071.  Xiierefore,  OT)VE 
^Id  not  have  actual  cApenditure^  for  tlscal  year  1070.  funds  tlie  lieginninc  of 
^sca!  year  1072,  and  they  are  reijuired  to  he  subiaitted  by  October  1,  1071.  ^ 
Cleveland  attributes  thesv  late  submissions* to  the  fact  that  the  ODVE  has  not 
provided  Instructions  for  the  pre'parati(m  of  propo.sed  bmltiets  in  di.sad\ antajted 
proposals.  This  has  resulted  in  a  lark  of  clear  understanding  of  what  funds  can 
he  expended!  for.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the  auditing  of  each  profrrauj  after 
completion  *to  assure  that  expenditures  were  proper.  The  Toledo  Direct<»r  of 
Vocational  Eduration  also  Indicated  that  there  afe  not  clear  guidelines  for  the 
preparation  iyf  propo<?ed  Imdgets.  ^ 

The  ODVE  officiaN  believe  that  the  financial  data  required  by  OE  nece*«- 
sar>.  A«<  a  re^iult  of  usiiig  a  combination /jf  actual  expenditures  and  allocations 
the  financial  data  submitted  by  ODVE  could  be  off  by  .several  hundred-thou- 
sand dollars.  An  ODVE  official  .stated  that  this  is  nat  significant  since  the 
total  expenditures  in  Ohio  wore  over  $102.7  million. 
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ADDITIONAL  DATA  USED  BT  THE  STATE  FOB  PKOQBAM  KVAtUATIOW 

°  The  ODVE  has  taken  much  of  the  statistical  datfjLj^equired  by  the  OB. and 
compiled  it  to*l)e  used  iu  making;  nianageuifeut  deci>iuii.s.  However,  they  du  nut 
consider  the  present  program  adequate.  As  a  result,  the  ODVE  ha*  st^irted  a 
program  review  for  hnprovenient,  development  and  expansion  in  vocational 
education  (PRIDE).  The  review  was  perfunutHi  in  11  \iK.*atioual  di.stricts  on 
a  pilot  basis  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  is  planned  for  21  dfstricts  in  1972.  The 
review  includesr  the  following  six  basic  Components: 

Administrative  Rtvicic. — The  administrative  review  is  the  activity  by 
which  the  SurwrinteiiJent  of  a  Vocational  Education  Planning  D^^trict  identi- 
fies tlie  role,  objective,  structure  and  rjesponsibilities  uf  the  adnauistrative  teani 
fur:  the  Improvenieut,  jtlevelopment  and  expansion  of  voeationtil  education. 

ProctS8  Variahle  Uetiiic, — The  process  variable  review  is  the  activity  by 
which  instructors  us<^  a  lay  advisory  committee  to  react  to  the  process  \ariables 
of  an  Inst r net i<»ual  program.  The  process  variables  have  been  identifled  as  (1) 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  (2)  Facilities  and  Equipment,  (3)  Instructional 
Staff,  and  (4)  Students.  • 

Product  Ucvicic'—Thi:  product  review  is  the  ide;itification  of  t!ie  successes 
achieved  by  the  vocational  graduate.  The  current  plan  "Is  for  a  three  phase 
,  follow-up  study.  Pha.-sC  one  is  a  one  year  follow-up  aiding  the  current  state  re- 
ports. Phase  two  is  t\  three  year,  follow-up  to  identify  mobility  aud  employ- 
ment success.  IMiase  thrqe  is  a  five  year  follow-up  to  identify  mObility,  employ- 
ment success  and  *selfsat isf action. 

CoJit-.inali/siH  7?ei. ic ic— The  cost-analysis  review  is  the  critical  activity  ^vhich 
will  identify  the  nutuictional  cost>for  operati(ig  an  instructional  program  and 
generate  O-  cost  peiF  piTpil  per  program  figure. 

Avaiiability  and  Jtnitnct  Rcvietd, — The  availability  and 'impact  review  to 
l>e  conducted  by  vucaUunal  education  planning  district  personnel  to  utilize  local 
resources  for  determining  community  needs. 

Acceptnnve  and  Congruence  Review. — This  review  is  currently  using  Uko  ob- 
jectives instrument.-^  jto  examine  student  interest  and  attitude  plus  parent  at- 
tftude.  To  o!)tahi  student  interest  in  vocational  education  all  0th  graders  in  a 
Vocational  Ed  neat  hm  Planning  District  take  the  "Ohio  Vocational  Interest 
Survey".  ' 

The*  cost-ana l.v sis  re\iew  for  one-tenth  of  the  104  planning  districts  will  be 
completed  by  August  '1971^  •  ^/ 

Jia^ic  causes 

The  ODVE  has  de\cluped  good  procedures  fur  obtaining  reliable  managenieiit 
Inft)rmation.  However,  incorrect  financial  and  statistical  data  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  OB  because  of — 

Late  submission^of  actual  expenditures  to  ODVE  due.  to  n  lack  of  clear 
guidelines  fur  preparing  proposed  budgets  for  disadvantaged  prograins,  and 
the  failure  of  a  ^ral  school  district  to  foliovt  these  procedures. 


Summary  on  OrsAnvAxTAOKD  Vocationai,  Educatiox  Programs  in  Ohio, 

CoDK  20820 

.  The  State  of  Ohio  lias  fonnuljited  good  proCedyres  to  assure  thot  Federal  dis- 
advaiitaged  funds  are  properly  utilised.  Ho^ei^Jfir^the  local  school  boards  did 
nut  follow  State  procedures  in  several  iastances,^  In  our  review  of  Cievuland 
Toledo,  Ohio.^  fiscal  yinr  1970  jiTogfams  we  foundMUiat.  All  the  students  served 
were  "nut  dis*allvautagcd.  Federal  funds  w  ere  itsed  to  purchase  equipment  to 
supplement  existing  vocational  education  prograuis  in  which  students  were  not 
disiuh^nlaged,  follow-ups  were  not  performed^  to  evaluate  program  achieve- 
ments, the  criteria  nsod  tf>. select  students  was  not  always  consistent  with  the 
^tat(;s' criteVia,  and  proposei^'objeetlvca  were  jjot  reached.  « 

We  roi^nd  that  action  was  taken  to  partially  correct  some  of  these  deficiencies 
iu'fi.scal  year  1971  and  that  program  evaluations  are  plaivned.  One  program 
^  which  did  tiot  serve  the  disadvantaged  has  i^een  replaced  .by  a  program  that 
*will^ serve,  tin?  di.sadvantaged.  Another  program  increased  its  enrollment  snl>- 
stantlally  because  earlier  funding  jirovldetl  safliiclent  time  to  purchase  equip- 
ment, secure  space,  and  select  teachers  and  students. 
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(*ritina  ami  liach'fjround 

Tht'  Act  i»rn>hles  fur  >(H.itiuiial  i»(lutati<>ii  for  iliNathaiitn^t'tl  ptTsotis  tt»  vn- 
al»U»  tliem  ti»  acliU'\i»  \iM.atiuiial  eihK.itiuii  ubjt'i tivoft  that  \\(iiiUl  <)thi'r>\ im'  In* 
ln'^tuul  tht4r  rt.iili.  Thv  Ait  defiaes  Ui>.4th aiita^cil  per^uii.s  ai>  tliiKse  uUo  liavt' 
<uadeiuU,  mh  iinnunoiiuc  ur  cultiiral  liaiiiluaps  that  i)re\eut  tlioiii  fruiii  >uceml- 
in  a  r>'j;u!ar  \oc.itioiial  i>ro^:raii».  hi  aililitu>M,  tUe  Cun.siniu'r  nnd  IIuiiuMiiak- 
iuf;  sv«'fu>n  uf  tlii^  Ait  i»ro\id(*s  i)r<<^raiu>  lU'M^ia'd  (yr  ,\  outii  and  adult.s  to 
prepari'  tjit-iji  fur  thr  rulf  of  hoiiiiMiiakiiif;  or  auitribiite  tu  their  i?mi*l(A  aliilUj . 
Tlii.s  Motion  alsd  iMici'uraiJON  hiJiiie  ecouonucs  tO  ;:i\i'  ^ri'atiT  i oiislUoratioii  to 
sooial  and  cultural  ronditions.  especially  in  depre^^ed  areas. 

The  State  of  Olno  \\as  allottiHl  $17,025,001  t»f  Federal  fuiid.s  in  fi.scal  ylpar  ' 
1070  liut  In  1 .1  Use  of  lale  fuuilin^  was  ahle  tu  expend  oul.^  $1.U1)0,C25,  A  portion 
of  the  fiiiid.-N  unaUiKated  \\ere  di.sad\ aata^eil  nioiiio.^.  For  example,  the  State 
H*eei>eil  $Sr>C..'Sl  f(*r  di^ad\ aiita;;ed  projtrani^  uniler  I'art  A.  102(b)  l>«t  ex- 
p(*iuU'd  oia>  .?t;03JUT.  Tiie  unaUi>v'a»ted  .^lO^.OM  \\as  (anied  for^^a^d  tu  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  State  of  Oliiu  reeei\ed  o>er  5^2.7  million  in  Federal  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1070  under, the  folhnvinjjr  .seetmns  of  the  Act*  < 


yf^~  

Total  local 

Total 

and 

Program 

Federal 

State  funds 

  5593.497 

50 

Part    102(aX<a>  Oisadvantaied  

  1.822.629 

4.407.767 

Part  F,  Consoler  and  Homt^zhng  Depressed  Areas  

  216,115 

233.  S23 

Total  ,  

 •  2.732.241 

4,641,590 

^>cope 

We  reviewed  the  39G3  Vocational  Kilncation  Act,  as  amended  in  1968.  to  de- 
terin'ine  the  criteria  t(^T  defininfj  disadvantaged  per.«:ons. 

We  talked  tu  State  and  local  officials  to  deterniine  the  procedures  ii.sed  to 
assure  that  the  funds  w^re  used  a.<?  intended. 

We  re\ieutd  fi.scal  jear  1970  ilifead\ ant  aged  \ocational  education  program.s 
..Uiil  the  I'lUisuiner  <ind  Iiomeniakiiig  prograiiis  in  Cle\tdand  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  deterniine  if  Federal  funds  were  used  as  inteiuled. 

We  reviewed  the  po.s.sihle  need  for  a  disadvantaged  program  in  Marietta. 
Ohio,  and  Wa'^hington  County. 

We  re\ieued  program  proposals,  and  .school  record.s  for  flseal  year  1970  di.s- 
ad^allt<lged  program.s  tu  determine  if  the  criterial  UM'd  locally  was  coni>istent 
with  the  State  eriteri.n. 

Evidence 

DlS.VnVAXT.VGKI)  VOC.VTION.M.  KUl"C.\TIOX  PROGRAMS 

Statt'  otfu  ials  l»elie\e  (1iat  the  disad\ antageil  pnA  isions  of  tliP  .\ct  are  real- 
istii.  lint  till  r»  i.s  m»i  aileiia.ite  leaileishii*  nt  the  National  level  to  direct  the 
States  in  (arr\ing  out  the  pro\i.sion,s  or  ailetpmte  fnnd.>  to  achieM*  the  g»>als 
e^tahli.shed.  For  exanijde,  tlie  pn»\i.sh»n  in  the  190S  amt'iuhnents  to  tlie  Act. 
pro\  ide  ,  fi'i'  I  oust  lUi  tioi»  of  resulential  schoi»ls.  Altlnmgh  Ohio  ofDcial.s  believe 
tliis  \  vT\  realLstic  and  the>  ha\e  shown  these  schools  are  henetlcial,  the  F,  S. 
Ofliie  of  Kihiiation  ha.^  liot  pro\hled  agRre.shi\e  leadership  to  achie\e  tlie  funils 
for  residential  schords. 

State  olficials  iufunneil  us  that  any  time  a  new  program  is  started,  there  are 
prohU>nis  tn  directing  funds  and  iising  funds  effectively.  Although  there  \\ere 
.some  prohU  ni.s  in  diniting  fKi-al  \  e.ir  1970  fuiids  to  the  ili.sad\ antaged.  man> 
of  these  probleuis  haM'  Ueen  correi  ted  and  1971  progianis  ha\e  heen  impro\eil. 

We  were  informed  l»y  State  orticials  that  the  190(S  ainendnients  are  good  hc- 
nmse  the>  pro\ide  categoriial  aid  rather  titan  Idock  grants.  pro\ide  in\est- 
ment  into  an  evistuig  s,\stem  rather  than  ir*'ating  a  new»«  system  ,  anil  lia%e 
sensitijjed  m  IujoI  administrators  lo  prohlems  in  m  liuoks  aiul  ontsldc  of  mIkmjN. 

Tiie>  helie\e  Y**^^*fU'Ual  education  is  the  i>roper  tool  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  disaih antaged.  Howe\er,  remedial  education  should  also  he  Imilt  into 
the  .system  rather  tlian  helng  used  as  ti  .separate  tool  hecause  it  can  be  related 
to.  the  skills  which  create  interest  and  the  desire  to  learn;  it  will  reach  stu- 
dents nt  age  14,  15  and  10  who  are  mature  and  more  willliig  to  learn;  it  can 
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be  related  to  the  student's  goal  and  provide  an  incentive  to  learn;  and  it  can 
be  individualized. 

Ohio's  criteria  for  defining  disadvantaged  persons  is  consistent  with  the  Act 
and  the  State  has  fqrmulated  good  procedures  to  assure  that  disadvantaged 
funds  are  properly  iftilized.  The  funds  are  allocated  to  specific  projects  that 
define  the  type  of  pt^sons  to  be  served.  Therefore,  allocations  are  not  made  to 
sciiools  or  geographical  areas,  but  to  .specific  groups  uf  disadvantaged  people 
to  help  them  achieve  tlieir  vocational  objectives. 

The  State  did^iiot  u^e  all  available  fidual  year  1970  funds  because  the  Federal 
Oovernment  \va^  slcf\\  in  funding  and  the  projects  could  not  be  authorized  by 
the  State.  The  authorization  to  carry  the  money  over  to  1971  projects  was  good 
and  provided  efficiency,  since  the  State  did  uot  have  to  hurry  and  spend  the 
money  to  avoid  returning  the  unused  portion. 

The  State  procedures  for  approving  disadvantaged  projects  follow: 

Guidelines  are  sent  to  all  local  school  districts. 

The  local  districts  prepare  and  stubmit  proposals  for  disadvantaged  programs. 

Proposals  are  reviewed  by  the  Special  Needs  staft  to  determine  if  the  infor- 
mation provided  agrees  with  that  required. 

I»roposals  are  di-scussed  informally  with  personnel  in  the  specific  service  area 
to  obtain  ^igreement. 

Proposals  are  reviewed  by  a  panel  made  tip  of  educators  and  other  persons 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  who  evaluate  each 
proposal  individually  as  excellent  to  good,  average,  or  fair  to  poor. 

Questionable  proposals  are  submitted  to  negotiation. 

The  proposals  are  approved. 

The  funds  for  ai)proved  disadvantaged  projects  are  then  channeled  through 
the  local  board -y  of  education.  State  officials  maintain  that  channeling  tbese 
funds  through  other  agencies  would  only  create  another  administrative  layer 
rir  hierarchy  to  abssurb  the  money  intended  for  the  disadvantaged.  They  believe 
(he  money  must  be  put  in  the  aeli\ery  s^^tem  that  can  build  the  best  track  to 
success — the  Ohio  Department  of  EducaM«)n. 

To  assure  that  disadvantaged  funds  actually  reach  the  disadvantaged,  the 
State  has  adopted  the  following  procedures .  Proposals  must  Identify  the  type 
of  person  to  be  served  and  state  specific  measurable  objectives  of  the  project; 
and  proposals  must  state  how  the  project  will  be  evaluated  at  the  local  level  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  the  objectives  were  accomplished. 

CIeve1and.~We  reviewed  three  disadvantaged  programs  In  Cleveland.  The 
chart  below  shows  the  breakdown  of  funds  and  the  number  of  persons  served. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1970  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAM 


Prosram 

Federal 
funds 

Local 
funds 

Total 
bud(it 

Disadvantated  students 

Numl>«r  Selected 
to  bi                 usini  Stati 
strvtd       Served  criteria 

Rrevocational.  Pretechnical,  Preap- 

400 

71 

31 

Vocational  selection  proeram  to  pn- 

200 

69 

69 

Practical  apphcatKin  in  thi  buildint 

500 

251 

0 

The  responsiblliry  for  determining  that  disadvantaged  people  are  actually 
enrolled  in  the  program  rests  with  the  lycal  officials.  We  found  that  although 
the  State's  procedures  are  good,  they  were  not  being  followed  locally.  The 
Cle\ Claud  Board  of  Education's  program  proposals  submitted  to  the  State  were 
specific  enough  to  assure  that  disadvantaged  persons  would  be  helped.  However, 
the  fact  that  a  proposal  is  specific,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  disad- 
vantaged persoui^were  helped,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  deficiencies. 

The  proposed  objectives  were  not  reached,  the  criteria  used  to  select  students 
was  not  couHlstent  with  the  State's  criteria.  f(illow-ups  were  not  perft»rnied  to 
evaluate  program  achie\ements.  and  all  the  students  ser\ed  were  not  disad- 
vantaged. 

rRE-VOCATlON.VL,  PKK-TECHXICAL,  PHE-Ar PRENTICE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 

The  Pre  Vocational  program  was  implemented  February  2,  1970,  In  six  inner 
city  schools.  The  primarj  objectives  of  the  program  Were  to  upgrade  the  Ijnowl- 
02-945—75— vol  1  13 
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odce  ami  <kil\  of  to  inert  iiMlnstiy  stniulanls :  corrrct  crroiN  in  ficUl-  <>f 

stmlv  iimi  create  an  awanMU's^  Miiu'u  rniphiM'is  tu  tlit'  ikhhI  existing:  auioni: 
our  \tmth  for  uiider^taudiuc ;  iiicrtM.M*  fiiiployahility  .  and  ri'\i^e  niHUory  ctiN 
students  on  previously  If.inu'd  uiatenal  tlioy  have  not  been  usuifc. 
Our  review  of  tV  iivosraai  bnau^bt^o  lisut  the^  foUowiiiiX  deficiencies:  The 
proposed  «»bjective  was  u.ot  rt-^t'lied.  the  eritena  u-e^l  to  stdect  students  varied 
from  seljool  to  >ehiMil  and  was  nt>t  al\^a^^  et>nsi>tt»nt  with  the  State's  criteria, 
all  stwlents  ^erv^d  wue  not  di-advautaged.  and  lollou-ni;*  were  not  perfornied 
to  OvalmUe  i^rojcram  achievements. 

PKOPOSKL)  OBJKCTIVE  WAS  >'0T  RE.^CllEI) 

This  program  wa.s  offend  to,?ec*aul  semester  seniors  who  were  about  tn 
graduate.  However,  the  piogruni  aehievea  only  18  percent  of  their  fiscal  vefir 
31>70  objecti\e  din»  to  it.s  late  M.irt.  lastead  of  ser\ing  400  students,  only  71 
were  ^served.  In  fiscal  vear  1971;  the  pru^'rani  vNa.s  offeretl  to  lOtli,  llth  and  12th 
grade  students,  the  gi»al  \\as  decrea.sed  to  '^40  students  and  223,  or  93  percent 
were  served.  This  achie\  enieiit  is  the  result  of  .-starting  tlie  program  at  the  be- 
guining  of  the  selioul  3 ear  winch  pio\ided  .sufiidjiit  time  to  stlect  teacliers  and 
students.  * 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTTION' 

Guidance  coutiseh»r.*i  and  teacher-coordinators  selected  the  students  for  the 
program,  but  tlie  criteria  used  \aried  from  school  to  school  and  was  not^  al- 
ways consistent  witli  the  State's  criteria.  In  the  schools  reviewed,  we  found 
that-  East  Technical  High  School  n.^etl  criteria  consistent  with  the  State; 
Glenville  and  East  High  Schools  enrolled  college  preparatory  students  wlm 
could  not  affort  to  Ro  to  coUege:  and  West  and  Lincoln  High  Scliools  enrolled 
students  from  low  income  families  \\ho  were  above  average  and  had  the  ability 
to  go  to  college.  ^  i  •  1 

The  following  criteria  was  used  to  select  students  fpr  the  East  Technical 
High  School  Program:  overage  for  grade  level,  low  ^)robable  learning  rate 
iPLR;,  low  standard  reading  rate  (SRU),  high  absenteeism,  or  poor  scholastic 
ability. 

Siudetits  served  rccre  not  dimdvantaged 

Using  the  above  criteria  we  reviewed  30  student  record  cards  at  four  of  the 
six  schools,  which  were  a\ailable  during  our  vasit.  These  re<'or(ls  showed  that 
the  following  seven  students  did  notmeet  the  above  criteria  and  were  not  dis- 
advantaged : 


Grtduate  class 
Student  rank 


'  Afe  at  timt 
,  protr*ni  was 
Gradt  offered 


PLR 


SRRatthe  Days  absent 
6th  trade  last  two 
level  semesters 


Total  vitti 
9th  to  present 

"TT"  c  0 


1   93  out  of  194  

2  87  out  ot  174  

3    W  out  ol  174  

4.  ;  55  out  ol  174  

5   62  out  of  174  

6  ......  80  out  of  174  

7  93  out  of  174  


"12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


17  91 

17  110 

17  91 

17  100 

18  115 
IS  111 
U  93 


0) 
0) 


6.2 

6.7 


(0 


10.2 
10.2 


Oand2              7  16 

5  and  3              8  14 

land 9              6  13 

1  andl             11  15 

14  ar)d  19           9  ^14 

4  and  3             11  18 

3andl.:           2  19 


I  Not  shown. 

FoHo\o-np^  were  ^\ot  performed 

Follow-ups  were  not  performed  to  evaluate  program  achievements  although 
it  was  stated  in  the  proposal}^  that  an  evaluation  would  be  made. 
Vocational  select io}i  program  to  prevcvt  dropout  losses 

The  Voeational  Selection  Program  uas  implemented  March  23,  1070.  The 
primary  objectives  of  the  program  were  to :  Achieve  motivation  for  those  who 
have  none,  provide  an  atmospliere  for  undecided  youtli  and  guide  them  in  es- 
taldishing  goals,  increase  employability,  develop  positive  .attitudes,  and  pro- 

^"ilie"ol!owVug^^^^  were  found  during  a  review  of  the  program:  The 

proposed  objective  was  not  reachetU  and  follow-ups  were  not  performed  to 
evaluate  program  achievements. 
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Proposed  objective  wa^  not  rcache\l 

Thu  program  proposal  called  for  :iOO.>tuaoiits  to  be  served  in  fiscal  year  1070. 
However  only  09,  or  So  jjetL^-nt  uert-  sur\t'd.  In  addition  we  were  infuniii-d  that 
the  program  center  cimld  nut  possibly  accomuiudate  tlie  iiumbw  of  fc^tiideuts 
oAn  ^^^^  Prop^fiil.  Iii  fiscal  year  1971,  the  goal  was  increased  to  serve 

300  hut  only  87,  or  HO  percent  ^vere  >er\ea.  Thi.s  ob3ecti\e  is  albo  unrealistic 
in  view  of  last  year's  perfonuance  and  lack  of  faeiUties. 

The  criteria  used  to  select  stmlents  fi.r  the  program  wa*?  the  same  iis  the 
Pre-\ocational  prf)^'iain.  We  revie\\ed  the  stmieut  record  lards  of  40  students  ' 
which  were  available  during  our  ^i>it.  Tkeie  records  >hov\tHl  that  the  student:? 
met  tho  criteria  with  one  exception. 

FolloiC'Upif  icere  not  Performed 

Again,  follow-ups  were  not' performed  to  evaluate  program  ^achie^'emeuts  aN 
thcnigh  It  was  stated  in  the  proposiils  that  an  evahiation  wu.aid  be  n^ade. 
Vocational  program  with  practical  application  in  the  huiMinff  trades 

The  Practical  Application  in  tlie  Building  Trades  pn);;raui  wa.s  a  <?ummer 
propain  which  rau  from  June  15,  1970,  to  August  31.  1970.  The  program  was 
designed  to  provide  practical  applications  in  the  niaiiitenaiice  and  repair  of 
buildings  witli  job  related  instruction  towards  the  world  of  work 

The  deficiencies  of  the  program  were:  The  propoh^d 'objective  was  not 
,  reaohcd,  the  criteria  u.^ed  to  select  students  was  not  consistent  with  the  i5tate  s  • 
criteria,  and  aH  the  students  served  were  not  ^isadva  ntaged.  ' 
Proposed  objective  was  not  reached 

111  fiscal  year  1970,  this  program  was  Ihe  most  sncceifsful  of  the  three  re- 
viewed, with  res|)ect  to  achieving  their  objective.  They  reached  251  students  - 
or  50  i)ercent  of  their  oOO  student  objective.  However,  .since  Uie  students  served 
were  not  all  disadvantaged,  their  achivementf  is  not  too '^meaningful. 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  selected  the  students  fur  this  program  if 
they  met  the  Neighborhood  I'outh  Corps  criteria  which  is  family  Income. 
Students  served  were  not  disadvantaged 

VCe  review  the  records  of  38  students  that  were  av<iilable  during  our  visit 
Using  the  criteria  of  the  Pre-Vocatipnal  and  Vocational  Selection  programs, 
we  found  that  the  following  10  stuaeuts  did  not  meet  tho  criteria  ^ud  were 
not  disadvantaged  t 


.  *  Total  trades 

Ate  at  9th  to  present 

^,  ^  ,    ^  ^              ^  ^  ,  time  profram            SRRatthi  Days  abserjt  last  1  

Studerjt    Graduate  class  tank  Grade  was  offered  PLR' 6th  trade  level  two  semesters     A    &   C    D  F 

1  -*-:r-V-*:v^v   U  ^  7.4  13  arid  13...>..  7  9  15    6  Q 

2  17  out  of  104   12  17  111  9.7  3  arid  0  U^lll    4  I 

1   I?  ^       16  M  6.5  Sand  1  12  14  14    6  (X 

i   1  f  ^SJ  6.0  2  and  6              4  7  It    9  2 

I  *   ?  •             5  0  6.7  3  and  2....  ...  2  4  13    8  a 

5   11  16  107  6.1  Saudi              4  6    8    8  a 

I  —  12  6  111  6.t  0and2  «  14    5    0  a' 

>-   10  15  99  6.6  land  1              4  6    0    2  0 

?A-'-   IJ  16  ,93  6.4  4  and  2  11  ^  7  13    2  0 

^"   12  "           17  100  8.6  land  12            0  H  13    9  I 


This  program  is  not  being  offered  in  the  summer  of  1071.  It  w  as  replaced  by  « 
Vocaitonal  Work  Study  i*rpgram  for  acadenilcally  disaih  aiJtaf;ea  students  who 
wer^  automatically  promoted  to  the  lOth  grade  because  of  age. 

Tolrdo.^Thc  Toledo  Board  of  Education  also  submitted  proposals  to  the  State 
that  were  specific  enough  to  assure  that  disadvantaged  persons  wuuld  be  helped. 
However,  therfe  was  a  vast  difference  between  £he  program  proposals  and  the 
actual  program.  The  Boaa*d  used  Fedci-al  dlsad\antaged  funclnto  purchase  equip- 
ment to  supplement  existing  programs  in  which  the  students  wwe  uot 
disadvantaged^ 

We  were  Informed  by  thie  Director  of  Vocational  Kducatiun  Hiat  since  the 
programs  were  offered  In  high  schools  where  the  majarity  of  students  were 
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disadvantaged,  the  Board  of  Kduutiun  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  T»ere  ia 
«>mphauce  with  the  Vucatiuual  Education  Act.  This*  b^ttut*  philubophy  was  caijried 
over  to  the  1971  programs.  .  | 

We  reviewed  two  secondary  disadvantaged  prugrams  in  Toledo.  The  chart 
below-  dhuwb  the  breakduvvu  of  funds  and  the  number  uf  persons  served  in  t](iese 
Jtwo  programs. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970  DISAOVANfAGED  PROGRAMS  ^ 


-i- 


Oisadvantated  students 


Protram 

federal 
funds 

.  Local 
funds 

Total 
budget 

Numbsr 
to  be 
served 

Served 

Selected 
using  State 
criteria 

Office  duPlicatins  and  commumcattons 

^7,282 
41.507  .. 

$32,097 
41,507 

140 
75 

140 
* 

70 : 

39 

Total  

'  68,789 

"U15 

73,604 

215 

210 

39 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIO:?  PROGRAM 


The  Distributive  Education  I%ogram  was  implemented  September  3,  1969,  to 
provide  disadvantaged  students  with  skills  so  they  could. become  employable 
citizens.  Xiie  si»ecific  objectives  vvere  to  develop  favorable  work  attitudes,  develop 
skills  in  aiarketilig  and  distribution,  and  place  students  on  an  actual  job  trainlng„ 
station  for  wages.  *  *        *     jft  ^      .  , 

the  Distributive  Education  (DE) '  prpposal  Called  for  140  disadvantaged 
students  to  be  served.  Teacher-coordinators  informed  us  that  only  39  students 
were  t»nrolled  in  the  DE  disadvantaged  courses.  We  reviewed  jhe  school  reCords 
of  10  of  these  39  students'  and  found  that  *they  «vvere  disadvantaged,  as  they  met 
one  of  <he  following  criteria  which  school  official's  had  used  in  selecting  program^ 
Iiarticipants:  Low  scholastic  achievement,  low  IQ,  high  absenteeism,  or  were 
average  for  their  grade  level.  ^  .  ,  .  ,        ,  . 

Toledo  Dopjirtmeiit  of  Vocational  Education  oUicial  inforniod  us  that  tlie 
other  101  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  DE  program  and  at  was  not 
determined  whether  or  not  they  had  academic,  socioeconomio  nr  cultural  handi- 
caps that  would  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  a  regular  vocational  program. 
In  adthtion.  we  were  informed  that  the  regular  DE  students  are  of  a  high  caliber 
and  four  had  placed  first  in  last  year's  National  DE  contest.  This  obviously 
indicates  that  these  students  could  not  be  disadvantaged. 

'  The  total  budget  of  $32,097  was  used  to  purchase  equipment  to  be  used  in  four 
hiffh  schools  Since  the  30  disadvantaged  DE  students  received  most  of  their 
training  away  from  the  four  high  schools,  the  equipment  was  used  primarily 
to  serve  non-disadvantaged  students  in  an  existing  program.^ 

Office  Duplicating  and  Communications  Specialist  Program 

The  Office  Duplicating  program  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  purchase 
eauipment  for  a  program  to  be  operated  in  fiscal  yoar  1971.  This  program  was 
designed  to  provide  intensive  training  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  areas 
of  olhce  duplieaUng,  copying,  and  offset  printing.  The  specific  objectives  were  to : 
Provide  the  necessary  employable  skills,  develop  positive  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes, develop  confidence  in  disadvantaged  students,  and  plfice  disadvantaged 
stiidonts  on  co-op  jobs  as  soon  as  employable  skills  are  attained. 

The  Office  Duplicating  program  was  operated  in  a  njanner  sinular  to  the  Dh 
nrocram  The  program  proposal  called  for  75  students,  but  only  70  completed 
\h(^  nrocram  School  ofiicials' informed  us  that  only  2:^  of  the  70  students  were 
disu  h-antaged.  However,  when  asked  to  identify  the  25  disadvantaged  students 
thev  could  onlv  provide  school  records  for  12.  We  reviewed  the  record  cards  of 
the'^e  t*^  students  and  considered  a  student  disadvantaged  if  he  met  the  criteria 
used  for  the  DE  program  above.  The  records  showed  that  the  following  nine 
students  were  not  disadvantaged  using  the  above  DE  criteria. 
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Alt  at  time 

^   .  pioiram  was  Days  absent 

Student  •  offered       IQ    last  2  years  A      B*    C      D  F 


1, 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Again  the  IMrector  stated  that  the  Board  did  not  determine  if  the  students 
had  an  acadennic,  socioeconomic  or  cultural  handicap  that  would  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  a  regular  vocational  program.  Our  re\iew  slio\^ed  this  equlji; 
ment  was  purchased  to  supplement  an  existing  program  in  which  the  majority  ^ 
of  students  were  not  disadvantaged. 

Marietta. — The  City  of  Marietta  has  no  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  definite  need  for  disadvantaged  programs  in  Marietta  muX  the 
surrounding  county^  Programs  have  not  been  offered  because.  The  di&adTuntaged 
programs  must  compete  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  and  the 
State  Vocational  AVurk  Study  program  which  pay  the  students  a  stipend,  and 
the  local  school  hoard  could  not  provide  their  share  of  the  funds. 

The  Marietta  School  Board  submitted  one  proposal  for  a  Pre-Entry  Orientation 
to  Vucational  Education  program.  Although  tiiis  proMpii^  ^vas  approved  b>  the 
State,  the  program  was  not  offered  and  the  funds  vfce  returned  becuujje  the 
Board  could  not  provide  the  local  matching  funds.        ^  ~ 

COXSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKIXO  PROGRAMS 

»  ¥ 

TVe  reviewed  the  Cleveland  Family  Life  and  the  Toledo  Homemaking  Education 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1070. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  breakdown  of  funds  received  for  the  two  programs. 


Program 

Federal  funds 

Local  funds 

Total  budiet 

Clevttind  family  life.,  

58,627 
2,300 

W2,627 
27,329 

Toledo  homemakint  education. 

 ♦  —  '  

AVo  found  there  had  been  only  a  limited  evaluation  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Toletlo  programs  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Toledo's  program  has  slio^^n  more  signs 
of  siicccs>  because  tht->  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  damaged 
family.  The  success  of  the  Toledo  program  is  evidenced  by  the  following  case- 
history  of  a  damaged  family :  .  '  ^ 

"Family  A  was  in  u  deplorable  state  nhen  one  of  our  connecttors  made  her 
first  visit.  The  hou.se  \\as  cluttered  and  iilthy ;  there  was  no  food  in*the  house; 
the  mother  was  an  alcoholic  .  .  .  and  the  father  was  on  the  verge  of  suing  for 
a  divorce  .  .  .  The  four  children  kept  the  house  in  a  shambles  and  required,  but 
did  not  get,  close  supervision  .  .  :  Now,  six  weeks  later,  the  home  of  this  fam- 
ily Is  a  different  place  .  .  .  There  is  a  supply  of  food.  Family  relationships  have 
improved.  Tlie  children  play  in  their  own  room  and  put  their  toys  away  before 
they  go  to  bed  at  8:00  p.m.  The  mother  is  eatiiigus  she  should,  and  she  looks 
and  feoB  much  better  than  she  has  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  this  she  fias  done 
for  herself,  but  we  like  to  feel  that  our  efforts  to  help  have  been  partly 
responsible." 

The  purpos(f  of  these  programs  is  to  help  low.income  famHies  help  them-, 
selves.  The  criteria  for  selecting  particpants  is  that  they  live  in  an  inner  city 
area— usually  public  housing.  The  assumption  being  that  anyone  Ijving  In 
public  housing,  (»r  the  .sunoundiiig  area,  will  have  a  low  family  income  and 
therefore  meet  the  selection  criteria. 

We  found  that  the  criteria  used  is  consistent  with  the  Act  and  low-income 
people  were  being  helped.  However,  State  and  local  officials  believe  it  is  im- 
ppsslble  at  this  time  to  measure  the  success  of  this  program,  as  many  of  the 
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16  101  8  and  5"   2  -  6  6  6  0 

16  ^  2  and  2   1  4  9  6  0 

16  105  5  and  10   2  U  *ll  0  0 

16  105  10  and  W   0  2  6  2  1 

I?  no  OandO   ♦  ♦  8  1  0 

17  no  5  and  16   6  9  1  0 
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17  96  10  and  5   1  3  13  ♦  C 
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b^'i»fjt.  reCf'iv.'O  are  InTiiii^'ilih-  ami  ^.ill  not  be  aM»arent  for  jronerations  to 
nm.v  s.mio  of. tin*  ^iHcific  objectives  of  the><e  i>r('j:rains  ar  to;  Develop  pnde 
in  >H'nj  makiiicr  ami  iioi-rovo  hoiucmakiiii?  skill.s.  Uroailon  ba^ic  education  in 
i"n.  >.  di"  cUni'^-].i'ii;  b...sit'  skilN.  improve'  pei^onal  health,  keep  sanitary  llvhig 
coiitijtlMUN,  aiiil  x\\\\\7j-  appropiiiite  cou  launity  resource^. 

AU'.n»i;r^i  tlK*  «'bjei  ?I\t*^^.irt*  Npt*4.4n4'  e  louiih  to  a^Mue  fliat  disadrantagod  por- 
^^'11  >  V.  ill  bi'  Ii(^'po(I.  ('If\.'I.ind  did  not  i.i'n\»rni  a  f<dl(»\\-iip  to  detormiiio  if  tlie 
fi. jr .  rlvt'>  wi^xQ  rt^ailifd.  ToU-df*,  nn  the  other  liaiid.  hiivs  a  consultant  ^who 
tvil  Kifi'd  th'ir  prc^riani.  Tlii>  t^\ahmtion  toiieIii(U<l  tliat  hi  order  to  ara\v  eoA* 
f'li)-i«'i!s  7»ii  prrurii!!  efftx-rivtMiess .  rroi^iani  oh.n«ciiM*-5  should  be  reformulated 
iiiTfi  bWiavi-.ral  t^rm-.  and  htfnrniatioa  sht>nld  U^'olnained  cutteerniiig  the  chil* 
iXnni  in  tne  hom^  in  addition  to  the  homemakers. 

1*1  ^i-.iii  {pbjt  ttn  aip  achif\ed  through  the  u>e  of  eonnectors,  v^ho  are  re<i- 
dciif-  nf  thr*  (oiuniuiiitv  in  whirli  a  CeiitiT  i>  located.  In  Cleveland,  once  a  fani- 
\h  t-f'Miuaeted  the  ('(iaiu'Ciur  trit*^  to  persuade  the  fnnuly  to  attend  the  Tamily 
I.if';  rii,<os  taiislit  at  rhv  Centers  by  luimo  ecomumc^  teaeliers.  Some  of  the 
snh  j<  f.t-s  tnuirht  .in**  'tasio  education,  ftjods  and  nutrition,  home  i^ianagenient, 
and  Consumer  odnoation. 

Tlie  ClcvL'laiul  niu^rani  rt'coirnizes  tliat  homeniaker^  may  be  interested  in 
a  r'!as<.  ],ut  find  't  diflimlt  to  enter  a  stnin;;i'  settinsr  altme '  To  overeome  tliis. 
the  I'liiiiMctor  may  tall  fur  the  homemakor  and  take  her>o'tiie  (Vnter.  The 
enntif  ^for  **ma>  4  vimi  ha\e  to  attend  a  class  with  her  niittl  she  is  acqjiaiiited 
\\'x\\  i<f]i< Ts  and  fi'<  Is  at  linnn*."  AVp  were  informed  by  a  (Mevelaiid  official  that 
a  latJ'i  <tf  one  to.M'her  tn  15  student-?  tieedod  to  successfully  operate  the  pro- 
srraiii  Hnwi'ViM  in  TnU-do,  tiie  cunnectois  operate  thron^jh  the  Ilomemakinjr 
TdM* atiiin  Ti  nS-r.  but  uork  with  the  homcmakers  in  their  o\\n  surroundings 
ftp  a  'in^*-ti>  uii*«  b.wii  Tht'  Tolcilo  philosophy  maintains  that  individual  help 

i.t .  dt  d  until  th.-  i!.nl1\  damaged  lioniemaker  is  able  to  function  as  n  luember 
f'f  a  >tnall  irr*  ap  Tlti^  ina!iilit\  is  duo  to  a  nojjative  .Mdf-iniap?e.  lack  of  pre\ious 
evraTii'nces  as  a  group  nit^mber,  and  feelings  of  siiame  an^l  inadequacy. 

Tin*  d"fii  icnt  it's  .md  tiiC  canoes  are  a^  follows  ;  The  proposed  objectives  were 
Tifjt  HMched  bpinnsp  (l»  the  prosram^:  were  funded  late.  n..d  (2)  tliere  was  in- 
Miffi  init  time  tti  purchase  equipment,  secure  space,  recruit  terichers  and  select 
students, 

Tlif^  local  Criteria  was  ncft  consistent  with  the  State's  criteria  because  the 
ix  r^(  Us  making  tlic  selortiuiis  were  not  adequately  informed  of  the  State's  cri- 
tfri  i.  asja  result,  not  all  the  student,'^  enrolled  were' disadvantajjedr 

FMlb)wl-ups  \\i  rc  not  porfornied  htn^au^e  the  local  officials  did  not  believe  they 
\\o!jlfi  b(i  !)enencial  for  ^^ich  short  terra  projects. 

I»i  .iihautagul  fiiiid>  w  I're  u^ed  to  purchase  cuuipinent  to  supplement  exist- 
im:  ptu^raius  in  wjiirh  tin-  students  were  not  di>advaiitaj:cd  Ijccain^e  (1)  there 
\\as  a  misunderstanding  as  to  how  the  fnnd.s  could  t»e  use.  and  (2)  the  local 
offiriils  did  t\i)t  detirmine  if  the  students  enrolled  were  disadvantaged. 

Clifiirmnn  Pi.RKixs.  Please  identify  yourself. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  R.  GUEMPLE,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  SECRETARY 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES,  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mi.  Gn.Mrrr.  T  am  Jolili  Gnoinple,  a.*^slst;iut  deputy  commissioner 
for  Adtninistiative  Services  of  Toxa.'^. 

r  am  .^till  alt^ll^^  a.ssj^aut  director  of  voeatlojial  education  in  Texns 
\\lille  a  lieu  J^tate  dinTfor'is  heiiijr  soimht*  I  liad  that  post  in  our 
8tnre  orirnnizntiou  since  lOGO,  bafore  my  promotion. 

Ill  my  new  i\ap.u'itv.  I  ain  respousilde  to  tlie  deputy  eommissioner 
for  administi'titive  soi  Aucb  for  all  of  the  funds  that  flow  through  the 
State  a^<'in'\.  State  ahd  Fiuleial  fundsjor  all  of  the  public  education 
act'r* itie.-^  i]i  the  State.  My  responsibility  is  to  see  that  tlie  funds  reach 
the  .->f  liools  in  a  timelv  way  so  thoy  can  meet  their  commitments  or 
^balailt's  and  other  kinds  of  expenditures  for  educational  activities. 
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I  attempted  to  write,  in  my  short  rc&ponses,  what  I  felt  you 
\\ anted  from  the  lett.er  ^^e  lecciCed.  That  Is,  ypecilic  responses  to  each 
of  the  recoiunieiidutloiib.  I,  rather  than  bpead  time  summanziHg  -all  ^ 
of  thobc.  Would  like  to  talk  about  the  first  one,  limitiug  the  Federal 
fuiulb  for  State  adniuiibtiutioii,  and  u'ith  your  kuid  perniission  and 
hidulgence,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  litth:  bit  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  you  ha\e  in  national  kjzislatlon  applied  to  50  States  and 
H^veral  territories,  all  of  ^vhlch  luuc  dilferences  in  governments  and 
education,  with  ceituin  kindb  of  problem:?  that  emerge  from  that. 

We  ha\e  2^4  counties  in  Texas,  with  1,154  school  districts  and  54 
junior  college  districts.  Xow  each  of  these  districts,  200  of  the  1,134 
public  school  distiicts  and  54  junior  college?  dibtricts  ar6  taxed  juris- 
tllctions  under  State  law.  They  each  have  an  elective  board  of  trust- 
ees With  certain  kinds  of  tax  j'urihdictions  and  discretion  over  invest- 
ment of  those  funds  raised  by  local  taxation. 

The  State  receives  several  millions  of  dollars,  about  $30  million 
now  for  ^ocational  education  fiom  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  un- 
der the  i)rovi&ions  of  Public  La.w  90-576.  Those,  or  the  regulations 
and  l>ro^  Isions  of  the  law  reqnire  the  State  to  have  a  jdan  on  how  to 
ubfi  those  funds.  Tliat  plan  also  requires  the  calculation  of  the  ex- 
peiulitures  of  all  of  the  State  funds.  Unfortunately,  our  current  re- 
poitlng  s\stem,  which  is  under£joing  revision,  does  not  capture  all 
of  the  local  invented  dollars,  *becanse  of  strong  State  statutes  on  the 
ler^ponsibility  of  the  locally  elected  boards  inlhe^  matters.  We  have 
not  felt  that  \\e  liad  the  cleai'  legal  author  it y  to  ask  f6r  certain  kinds 
of  information  on  those  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Re^i>te;:  and  the^tate  plan  direct  the  State  that  if  . 
thcr  were  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds,  then  all  of  file  funds  in- 
M'Acd  in  vocationjrl  education  by  the  State  and  by  local  tax  jurisdic- 
tions are  governed  by  the  sanaoVegulations.  Therefore,  all  of  the 
fluids  that  are  a\fiilable  to  the  ??tate  have  the  same  rules' applied  to, 
them,  w  hether  they  are  generated  by  local  tax  dollars,  State  tax  dpl- 
•  lars,  or  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  certain  tax  revenues. 

Wejiave  another  problem  in  that  ours  is  one  of  the  few  States  that 
lias  a  different  State  fiscal  year  than  doesl^the  Federal  Government. 
Cur  State  fisi^al  year  is  September  1  through  August  91.  ^ 
.  Xow  yon  can  see  that  we  do  have  problems, On  how  to  work  with 
thi'.^e  variotis  monev  categories.  Xow  T  don'^t  want  to  iret  ioX)  compli- 
cated, but  the  ]>roijlem  really  is\  in  most  accounting  officos,  and  I  am 
not  professionally  trained  as  an  accountant*  out  I  Jiave  been  an  ac- 
coiu\tant,  and  was  trained  by  the  Prudential  Insuraoc^To.  the  rule 
of  thumb  In  nicst  accounting  qfTu^es  js  that  you  sperhSi^tfi^iuoney  that 
truncates  fir?5t.  In  otlier  words,  if  you  are  going  to  Crrc  off  certain 
funds  at  the  end  of  June,  you  say  those  are  expenditures.  Then  xoii  -  , 
rlia\c  tJio  fuTub  that  last  a  couple  of  more  months  to  take  care  oi  cx- 
pt'iidlturvs  that  inav  accrue  to4he  State  iluriiijr  the  summer.  We  have 
^umuiei'  M'hpol  teachers.  inser\icp  school  activities,  and  have  ceilain 
kinds  of  in\e.4]uents  that  are  niade;ahea(l  of  school  time  for  the  suc- 
ceed in<r  vear.  ' 

Xow  T  Hu.dd  liave  to  sav  tlifjt;  that  has  been  a  juclerment  that  the 
State  had  to  make  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are  in  the 
Federal  Tieirister.  T  jzuess  tlie  problem  is  maybe  we  made  the  w  rong' ^ 
.  decision,  JiUt  the  decision  had  to  be  made.  Do  \ou  conserve  State  (ax 
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dollar  revenue  for  tliose  o\ei  lapping  fiscal  year  responsibilities,  or 
do  you  go  aliead  and  fijiance  State  udniiiiistrative  costs  out  of  the 
State  and  Federal  moneys  with  tlie  posblbility  of  losing  some  of  the 
funds  pretty  badly  needed  ?  "  « 

All  o*f  the  funds  we  have  available  to  us  don't  cover  all  of  the  costs. 
A  lot  of  the  costs  are  passed  on  to  local  fax  jurisdictions,  and  that  is 
unfortunate.  That  ib  being  rcAiewed  by  our  State  legislature  now  be- 
cause of  the  Rodngiuz  case  and  others.  I  am  sure  with  some  of  that 
w^  will  get  State  relief.  Tlic  possibility  is  next  year  instead  of  5-to-l 
matching  we  may  have  10-to-l  matching  in  our  State,  but  Mr, 
Perkins,  I  have  to  say  that  right  now,  as  of  this  moment,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  Federal  funds  we  huAe  a^ailable  to  spend  in  the 
schtKjk  in  our  State  this'vear. 

Xow,  the  otlier  problem  that  aac  ha\e  is  that  sometimes  when  we 
go^to  the  legislature,  there  are  certain  issues  that  we  have,  where  w^e 
ask  for  State  dollars  and  tliere  really  is  not  a  problem.  We  get  al- 
most every  dime  wo  ask  for  for  the  handicapped.  We  are  one  of  the 
States  that  has  a  broad  general  law  that  was  passed  in  1969  by  our 
State  legislature  and  we  ha^e  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  energy 
in  expanding  educational  services  for  the  handicapped.  We  have 
groAvn  from  $18  million  statewide  for  handicapped  children  to  $78 
million  in  the  space  of  3  or  4  years,  and  i>lans  are  to  double  that  again 
in  anothen  ?>  or  4  years.  Our  fcig  problem  there  is  that  adequate  plan- 
ning costs  money  but  we  don't  ha^e  the  resources  at  the  local  level 
or  at  the  State  level  to  spend  on  designing  a  statewide  deliver}^  sys- 
tem for  the  handicapped. 

The  funds  that  we  get  for  set-aside  for  the  handicapped  are  not, 
spendable  for  constructidn  ajid  the  facilities  ,to  house  programs  aye 
one  of  the  restraints  or  the  harriers  at  the  local  level  in  putting  in 
ne^v  programs,  lie-earch,  evaluation,  program  materials,  how  do  you 
design  and  conduct  programs? 

One  of  tlie  problem^  I  had  in  reading  the  keport  and  preparinij  a 
response  >s  we  don't  have  a  definition  of  administration.  That  has 
been  alluded  to  otherwise  here.  Let  s  atop  for  a  moment  and  say  this, 
''AVhat  are  the  aijpropriate  f mictions  in  education  that  are  performed 
by  the  State 

Certainly,  there  are  certain  regidatory  functions -that  are  in  the 
Federal  Ixegistei'  which  we  are  reijiiired  to  perform.  There  are  others 
in  the  body  of  State  law  w  liioh  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
rcnfiilations  which  we  are  also  responsible  for.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  things  which  are  not  really  regulatory.  How  do  you  get 
school  di>frictR  to  put  in  programs  that  are  different,  that  are  new? 
With  wh^m  do  you  have  to  work?  The  principal  of  the  high  school, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  tho  elected  board,  a  lay  board? 

These  are. leadership  functions.  These  are  legitimately  performed 
hy  the  State  to  try  to  disseminate  the  kind  of  information  about 
w^hat  they  can  expect  from  the  State  in  the  way  of  support,  what  they 
ought  to 'expect  from  the  cominunity  in  the  w^ay  of  support,  from  the 
business  and  industrial  enterprise  in  that  community. 

Then,  how  do  you  take  a  teacher  who  has  gone  from'one  of  those 
industries  and  make  himself  a  teacher,  since  he -Is  already  a  crafts- 
man? Thrso  are  expensive,  and  manv  of  these  activities  are  per- 
formed bynlie  State  staff.  The  option  is  gjven  to  the  local  district^  of 
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Avhether  or  not  to  put  in  the  i>ro<riani  and  Avhethor  or  not  to  partici- 
ixite  in  thehe  kindb  of  jutixitits.  But  they  are  made  available. 

I  have  a  problem  in  looking;  at  restrieting  the  State  in  the  amount 
of  Fcileral  ftUuls  it  can  use  for  administration.  Unless  we  define 
what  functions  A\ere  are  talking  about  and  how  much  the  State  can 
spend  for  those.  I  ^ueys  really  the  problem  I  have  Avith  this  whole 
area  is  that  in  a  complex  bit  nation,  which  we  have  in  most  States, 
it  is  <jettin<r  worse  rather  than  better. 

AVe  have  several  tinners  impacting:  on  a  State.  The  Federal  ^q^- 
ister  is  one.  The  State  le^^islacure'b  law  pertaiiung  to  public  educjj- 
tion.  And  then  we  have  the  various  kinds  of  court  orders  that  are 
coming  down  to  the  .schools  and  our  State  agencies  under  a  court 
order  on  civil  rights.  Some  of  these  are  contradictory,  i  find  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  GAO  report  has  on  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  for  State  adniinistiation  in  conflict  with  some  of  their  other 
recommendations  on  requiring  better  planning  Avhich  costs  money, 
and  I  would  say  that  some  of  the  report,  in  order  to  iinplemei}t  it  m 
our  State,  might  mean  a  doubling  of  the  State's  staff. 
'  Xow  we  are  currently  using  about  2.3  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available  to  us  for  State  administration,  a  little  less  than  2.3  percent. 
Xow  if  the.  Federal  funds  are  flow  through  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts—then we  would  have,  and  also  Ave  cut  back  on  State  admin- 
istrative costs  drawn  from  the  Federal  funds,  Ave  Avould  have  to  sub- 
stitute funds  for  those  and  those  AvpuUl  cease  flowing  througdi  to  the 
schools.  Since  both  fund  categories  are  regulated  by  the  Itcgistei-  and 
the  State  plan,  I  really  don't  see  that  the  scools  Avould  get  1  dime 
differently  .than  they  get  now,  or  have  to  do  anything  that  they  don  t 
noAv  have  to  do.  I  guess  my  problem  is  that  if  the  cost  of  State  ad- 
ministration, because  of  changes  in  the  law,  is  altered  appreciably 
upAvard  oy  do^nAvard,  then  our  need  for  financing  for  those  activities 
that  are  appropriate  for  the  State  Avould  either  go  up  or  doAvn.  Tliej 
haA'c  to  be  financed.  *  .        i i  xi 

T  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  see  what  difference  it  would  make  it  the 
funds  Avere  State  or  Federal,  since  those  funds  that  are  used  for  State 
administration  are^not  then  avai'table  to  schools  and  as  long  as  our 
overhead  is  Ioav  overall,  I  rpally  have  a  problem  Avith  that. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gueinple  folloAvs :] 

PUEPARED  STATKME.N-T  OF  .ToHN*  R.  OXtEMPLR,  ASSISTANT  DEPVTY  COMMISSIO>'ER 

FOR  Admintstuative  Skrvices,  State  of  Texas 

T  nm  here  to  represt-nt  the  TtiJfas  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  M.  L.  Br^ck- 
etto  and  to  present  our  views  on  the  General  Accounting:  Office  r^eport  entitled 
•n\'bat  Is  the  Role  of  Federnl  Assistance  for  A'ocational  Education?",  ^vhich  was 
released  to  Congress  on  December  31.  1074.  I  will  address  speciiic  parts  of  this 
G.A.O.  report  whith  deal  with  the  administration  and  operation  of  State  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

1.  LIMITIxa  THE  FKl>KRAT,  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  ADMIXI  ST  RATIO  X 

Nothinc  can  ho  gained  by^settinc  a  limit  on  the  amount,  of  Federal  funds 
whioh  can  he  retained  at  the  State  level  for  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
arhi,trary  limits  would  further  reduce  flexibility  and  inhibit  program  effective- 

^Tor  flscal  year  1974.  tho  total  expenditure  in  Texas  of  State  and  Federnl 
monies  for  vocational  education  proprams  was  nearly  $162  million.  Of  tliis 
amount  over  .^120  million  were  from  3tate  sources.  The  cost  of  btate  admlnis- 
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•tration  in  Texas  is  less  than  2.3  percent  of  tlie  total  expenditures  of  State  auU 
Federal  funds. 

2,  ESTABLISH  A  SPECIFIC  AMOUNT  OF  FF.DLK.VL  FUNDING  TO  BE  LSED  FOR  SIATE 

PLANNING  ^ 

The  planning  process  should  be  improved  at  all  levels— Federal,  State,  and 
local— to  ensure  optimum  expansion  of  ^ocatiu^al  oppurtunities  and  prou'ram 
effectiveness.  / 

We  believe  that  aeeurn^e  and  timely  supply/demand  information  is  neeebsnrv 
to  permit  vocational  education  agencies  tu  plan  more  effect ivelv,  allocate  re- 
sourcfs,  and  keep  programs  in  tune  with  changing  needs.  The'  initiative  for 
program  planning  and  evaluation  mu.st  begin  at  the  State  level  and  additional 
Federal  resources  for  th^ purpose  would  he  welcomed.  But  restraints  biiould 
not  bo  created  which  wouT«!  impair  the  effeetiveness  of  planning  and  evaluatu>n. 

^  3.  UiCIT  USE  OF  FEDEHAL  iLWDS  H1U  ON-GOING  PKOGRAMS 

Historically.  Texas  has  .^pent  less  than  1^0  percent  of  each  vear's  Federal  al- 
lotment  to  maintain  and  operate  existing  piugrams.  These  monies  have  been  used 
to  improve  what  takes  place  in  the  classroom  by  pro^iding  ancillary  services 
such  as  teacher  training  ami  curriculum  development.  Over  oO  pereent  of  the 
Federal  allotment  is  u.sod  to  ostabhsh  and  operate  new  programs. 

In  many  instances  after  the  success  hai>  been  denimistrated  of  a  Federallv- 
ftUKled  vocational  program,  the  State  TviU  pai>s  legislation  to  assume  the  cost^ 
i?or  example, federal  funds  paid  the  salaries  of  vocational  eotiiiselor.s  and  super- 
visors at  the  local  level  for  several  ycar^  but  today  thcbc  stafi  members  are  pa  ul 
pth  state  funds.  That  also  is  trUo  of  sp(»cial  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  ami 
handicapped  which  now  are  funded  w^^h  state  monies. 

L'ntjl  the  funding  of  snine  of  the  new  programs  can  be  assumed  bv  the  ^tatc 
some  Federal  funds  will  continue  to  be  required  to  maintain  the  qualitv  ot 
iii^edoa  programs  which  relate  to  job  opportunities.  The  needs  must  determine 
the  programs  which  the  .estate  offers,  and  these  needs  should  dictate  the^pnoritv 
•for  spending.  We  suggest  that  limits  not  he  applied  U)  existing  and  on-coin'i: 
programs  as  this  limits  tlie  flexibility  of  responding  to  priorities  ideiitilud  at 
the  local  level. 

4.   OPTIONS  REGAROING   PHOGKAMS  FOU  THK  niSAnVANTAGi  d'aNO  II ANDlCAPPLn 

There  is  no  question  that  disadvantiiged  and  handicapped  pcrsoiis-cJtti  bcnefi*- 
frrmi  f.ceupafioiia!  cduciition.  Texas  is  eomiuitted  to  meeting  the  need.s  of  tin* 
disadvantafred  and  handicapped  in  its  population.  The  state  pavs  for  over  .^)U 
percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  But 
procMins  should  not  bo  oIlFered  just  for  the  .sake  of  having  a  program  for  a 
spo(MMi  popnlntic^i.  The  needs  ef  the  disad^antaged  and  handicapped  shouUl  ho 
consificr'-d  in  a  need^  assessment  which  considers  the  tvpes  of  training  rcqnn-ed 
by  everyone  in  the  state.  ^     .        ^     i  ^^^^i 

Kvporienoe  in  uur  state  has  shown  that  set-asides  for  .special  needs  have  rc- 
strirfpd  the  sfnto  in  phmnmg  its  coniprCheiisl\ e  pios:ram.  Instead  of  e^^t-ih'i^ht 
ing  even  more  specific  sot-aside<,  we  snjrgest  that  it  would  i.e  more  productne  to 
consolidate  sot-nsides  in  the  current  legislation.         *  , 

We  expect  that  progrnms  fmanccd  tlinajgh  CKTA  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
disadvfintajred  problem,  Mit  we  do  not  have  sufficient  knowled-e  or  experjonce 
to  determine  what  this  effect  will  he.  -    •  ^ 

5.  COOROlNATED  PLANNING  BY  HEW  AND  LABOR 

It  is-  imperative  that  all  agencies  at  nil  levels  work  together  to  achieve  tlie 
maxinmm  usage  of  resQurees  and  to  eliminate  dnplieatjt)n  of  effort.  The  initiative 
for  better  coordination  should  take  place  at  the  Federal  level,  where  the  roles 
train\Tig^^^''^^^^^  Federal  entities,  having  responsihiUtles  for  occupational 

In^Texas  a  1202  Commission  has  been  established  to  achieve  more  coordina- 
tion in  the  admmistration  of  post-seeoiulary  institutions.  Tltt^  ro!nmi««;ioner  of 
Education  is  a  member.  The  initial  moelings  have  produced  some  orjjani-ationul 
prohlenis  and  there  are  almost  certain  to  be  jurisdictioijal  problems.  But  it  is 
liopod  that  more  communication  will  result  in  more  coordination 
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We  will  actively  support  all  efforts  to  improve  coordinatiun  and  Cooperation 
for  tlie  betterment  of  occ»»pational  education. 

6.  EJST.VBUSn  A  SET-ASIDE  REQUmhMENT  FOR  CQOl'EU.M j^^'E  .VKUAXGnMrX i S  ^ 


Cooperative  arrangements  betwi-en  secondary  and  pubt-secundary  institutions 
have  been  encouraged  and  financed  under  state  statute  in  Texas  since  1971.  Last 
year  several  thousand  Texas  students  were  enrolled  in  vocatiunal  courses  at 
post-secondary  institutions,  area  \uc.itiunal  sclioulb,  and  pruprietary  sMiools. 
Without  these  contract  prugranij,  with  other  institutions,  many  public  sthi-nls 
could  not  offer  their  students  any  vocational  training  becan^t  of  lack  of  fnnd^ 
for  facilities  and  equipment  or  too  sraall  a  number  of  students  to  make  up  a 
class.  iStc^te  legisiatiun  has  increased  the  flexibility  in  theso  \ocati(inal  iLx^i-rra- 
tive  programs,  and  pruvides  funds  for  trauM>^'t«ition  of  students  to  tlicir  \'  ' 
tional  classes. 

Xhorffuro.  in  Texas  no  diroct  benefit  would  be  derived  by  establiMini;;  a 
set-usuK*  reHUiieiuent  for  this  purpose.  Inipro\eil  planning  and  manaiTi luent  ^.  v 
re--ult  m  niaxiUiiaii  u.>e  of  re^iuirCLh,  \\  ithuut  aduitiunal  restraint.^  being  inipused. 

7.  FKDKUAI.  FU^'D^  NOT  TO  1^t  T^SID  FOR  CO-VSruUCTJOV 

Past  UM.'  Of  Federal  funds  for  construction  has  stiniulaUd  loeal  ii.teit-t  in 
improving:  (iinl  increasing  vocational  prugranis.  In  many  in.-tiai'ccv.  the  {ir.iil*)- 
bihty  of  Fedoral  funds  was  tiio  solo  reason  that  communlLR4^  luuUl  i'- 
tht:ir  vuf'ational  offerings.  We  belie\e  that  aaetfna.tt'  justificatiun  hUh  1< 
vidod  for  that  expeiidituro.  ,   .  ,  j-t 

In  Texas  a  niorutonuni  has  now  boon  placed  on  the  use  of  St.ite  and  U<.'\kh 
fund*=  for  construLdon  pUTpos.-s.  pendine:  a  complete  levicw 'of  man..  t*;i  r.i^  ^ 
Tho  "coniinunity  s«lionl  concei»t"  i<<  Itein^'  iniplentt-ntvil.  so  that  all  f.u  iUtios 
within  a  curnuainity  urn  ho  used  for  the  gi»od  of  the  community.  WoiU/iMc  pro- 
Rranis  for  this  cinicept  should  r'^dncv  the  need  for  new  con.stru<.tioii,  .Uailuhility 
of  business  and  othor  govorununtal  faulities  inu^t  aNo  be  cuiiftidtml  hUore 
finnlizins  plan^  to  eroct  new  structure*!. 

H  may  be  adMsablo  to  keep  an  a\euno  open  for  fuhdm?:  c<«iistrncticn  when  a 
spffcial  prohloiu  launot  bo  sohed  in  any  other  way.  and  complete  .in -tl'd atlon 
and  prior  appro\al  can  In'  ohtaincd.  F^r  Uiis  oontlni^i  ncy.  \\c  >i  that  any 
logishitivo  changes  not  delete  the  po^-nhle  Ufte  of  Kedtral  funds  fnv  cou-^ti  m  ticn. 

8.  FIXAXik  VroGKAMS  DIKEt  n.Y  UET.v\n:D  TO  JOBOi*POinrMlIfS 

Wo  strongly  ctmcur  with  the  offort  to  makp  trninins  programs  mure  realistic. 
Inadoipinte  plannins:  and  incMnnplete  needs  assessment  und(>u^»teillv  ].a^e  pro- 
duced some  situations  in  wliieli  program  offonngs  did  nut  loiieUu.'.  \\ith,job 
opportunities. 

lT]Cr(^iiSfd  effort  and  improved  technhiuos  for  ju!)  plaeomont  and  foDnw-up  by 
local  otluaition  a  gone  it  s  and  statt'^  will  .strengthen  all  ymy^i  .ids  and  Imlnne 
thi'  alMrit>  to  relate  voeationnl  pn»inanis  to  the  availaliility  of  .jolts,  \ 

The  Texas  Kduoati(>ii  Aijt-noy  enrit^itly  hs  hivolvod  with  "-^-ieml  (.ther  ^^-ito 
agcniios  and  the  oflieo  of  the  Governor  m  tle\ elupiiie:  a  iiian]M'\w'i  .uppl\-  (h  iuand 
infHrnmtion  s>steni  for  Y»'eutionaI  educathiU  in  'j'esr.^  '1*1. .siyo  of  Texas- 
ninUes  thi5<  efl*i>rt' euniplox.  Impnned  data  (tiUection  will  aid  in  ItKul  ]>lann.n4  of 
course  (>fl'enntiii.  and  wlU  niak<'  it  possihk'  to  dL'&it;ii  trainin;.  ^»ro^ram.s  fin  ikw 
and  oniorging  occupations.  ^  " 

0.  RIQVIRK  WORK  KXrnUFXCK  l^'  PART  R  TROOrAMS 

T/Oeal  oduonlt^n  aiTeiielos  Jwjve  been  enc(uu*aged  to  reV'i>-o  tLeii'  instnn  {lonal 
appronch.  to  the  extent  i)o'4siblo,  to  e^isuro  that  nal-^if*-  Wdilv  (MJi'iiemr^  aie 
an  intecrr.d  part  of  voeational  cmi  iuilunis.  T>a^t  .vcar  o\er  r  i.OOO  '•tudtn^s  iu 
.Tfxas  riH'eived  co(>!>erati\e  on-Uie-ji>l>  tralnin^^  dud  o3.0UO  id  thosw  students  were 
in  secondary  schools. 

Tins  )>i)|ironch  is  i»n  ferriMl  in  all  fMirrienhnns,  but  there  n'*»Jimi-tjtioi.<  on 
such  pr«.?Anims  in  many  sfjarst-ly  po;.uhiteil  aieas.  Tlu  'v'  nia>  uol  In-  eiiouih  in- 
dustry training  stations  for  students,  or  the  students  miiiht  uui  havi*  ti.ih-por- 
tntioii  to  tlio  jobs,  T4hgi\e  students  simulated  wvrk  oNperienee.  pr(H'iiipboniont 
laboratory  programs  have  iM'en  eii^atul  in  which  studtiits  use  mtual  eiiUipniont 
and  teehniqn(*8  they  would  use  on  the  job. 
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*  In  a  state  as  big  as  Texas,  with  such  a  variety  of  commuiiitics,  it  would  not 
be  pos^^ible  to  offer  work  experiences  for  all  vocational  .stuaeut.s.  Greater  eon- 
ra<-t  with  uKlustry  through  job  placement  aaU  ftillow-up  may  iit-ip  iduntifv  wavs 
to  provide  work  experienceis  that  nre  within  the  capability  of  the  schools  and 
industry.  But  at  this  time  we  would  ur^?e  you  not  to  create  biioeilic  rLHiuiremeuts 
of  wopk  exjwrience  for  vocational  students. 

Ift.  SCHOOLS  TO  ASSUME  UESPOSIUILITY  FOU  JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  tX)LLOW-UP 

f^tate  funding  has  been  authorized  since  1972  fur  job  placement  and  follow-up 
?;ervices  loday  35  school  districts  employ  23  full-time  placement  coordinators.  A 
request  for  funding  to  expand  the  program  presently  is  pending  before  the  Texas 
i^egislature.  Job  placement  and  follow-up  assibtaiue  are  nece.^sarv  prerequisites 
ror  an  effective  career  counseling  and  guidance  program,- ftud  tliey  will  ensure 
timt  training  progi'ams  truly  represent  existing  demands. 

Improved  data  collection  and  dishcmination  wiU  help  schocd  districts  keep 
aware  of  job  opportunities  available  or  forecast  throughout  tlic  state.  We  sup- 
port action  and  increased  federal  support  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  iob 
placement  and  follow-up  services. 

n.  REDUCE  BAUmEBS  THAT  INHIBIT  PAETICIPATIO.V 

The  G  A.O.  report  calls  to  your  attention  barriers  in  the  Federal  loan  support 
program  restricting  assistance  to  thOi>c  who  graduated  from  high  school  Thov 
also  eall  attention  to  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Federal  v(jcational  education 
funds  for  programs  that  arc  not  secondary  schools  or  above.  Congress  should 
be  aware  that  there  is  a  laundry  list  of  other  barriers. 

Discriminatory  employment  pra(^icvs  have  alrcadv  hecu  addre.sscd  hv  Con- 
gress. Historically  minority  youth  interested  in  a  specific  vocational  field  have 
found  preparation  not  practical  because  job  opportunities  were  not  avaitablo  to 
thenu  There  remain  barriers  of  this  sort  over  which  the  scliool  systems  of  the 
nation  have  little  influence  and  no  jurisdiction. 

12.  AMENDING  THE  FEDEBAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT 

Texas  strongly  supports  amendment  of  the  Federal  Propertv  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  to  allow  recipients  of  Federal  VocationarFunds  to  acquire 
Federal  excess  property. 

T^tTI?.\^,-^"5^^^^  is  based  on  t>\ir  flrst-hand  experiences  while  participating  in 
unEA\  s  FcHleral  Excess  Property  PTograin  in  late  1071  and  carlv  1072.  Duriac 
the  Urst  seven  months  of  1972  the  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education 
programs  iu  Texaa  received  Federal  excess  property  valued  over  SIO  million 
This  property  was  distributed  to  157  independent  school  districts  and  4S  lunior 
•  <?olloges.  It  was  used  in  the  skill  training  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
persons,  vctcranjs,  minority  groups,  and  others. 

Through  the  excess  property  program,  many  schools  were  able  to  acquire 
capital  equipment  for  new  programs  and  to  modernize  existing  programs  Funds 
to  buy  the  equipment  were  not  available,  othenviso.' Technical-vocational  educa- 
tion programs  should  receive  a  high  priority  for  the  utilization  of  Federal  ex- 
ecs*? property.         '  ^^Vl^lUiC.V, 

We  Itope  that  this  Subcommittee's  recommendations  will  have  a  positive  im- 
pact as  the  94th  Congress  begins  addressing  new  federal  vocational  education 
legislation  ^ew  legislation  should  include  most  of  the  concepts  in  the  present 
law  and  allow  more  decisionmakiug  at  State  and  local  levels.  We  .welcome' the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  all  agencies  interested  in  improving  vocational 
education.  I  believe  we  have  a  program  that  is  growing  in  both  scope  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  ask  that  you  consider  otir  remarks  while  deliberating  on  the  legis- 
lative changes  to  be  made.  ,  t,       *i  ^^lo 

Chairman  Pkkktns.  Thank  you  very  muclu 

Our  next  witness  is  from  tho  State  of  Washin^rfon,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bmnio,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Edtication,  and  Ken  Owen  the 
Assistant  State  Superintendent. 

Firstj  did  you  want  to  say  anything,  Mr.  Meeds? 
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Mr.^^lKKDs.  "Mr  Cliairuiaiu  just  to  take  tlio  opportunity  to  welcome 
Mr.  BiiiiiR*  before  the  coiiiinittee  and  tell  liii^  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  tebtiinoii\*  and  lookin<r  forward  to  continninji  to  work  witli 
him. 

STATEMENT  OP  ARTHUR  BINmE,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OP  VOCA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION,  AND  KENNETH  L.  OWENS,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OP  EDUCATION,  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

Mr,  BixxiK.  C'liairnian  Perkins,  ^lenibers  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elenientaiy,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education,  I  am 
Arthur  Binnie,  P>.\etuti\e  Ofilcer  of  the  Cooidinatiiig  Council  for 
Oceuputional  Kdutatiou  aiid  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
for  the  State  of  Wasliington. 

I  snbniittcd  written  testimony  on  the  GAO  report  to  become  a  part 
of  the  record.  Because  of  tlie  time  limitations  and  the  number  of  my 
colleagues  testifying  todf\\,  I  will  limit  my  oral  comments  to  GA6 
Chapter  C,  which  it  Training  Kelated  to  Employment, 

GAO,  on  j)age  CO.  reports  enrollment  in  the  Voaitional  Education 
Act  suppoi-ted  programs  over  tlie  pi^t  decade  does,  not  indicate  that 
trahilug  has  ^liifted  from  traditional  categories  to  new  and  emerging; 
job  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  report  that  in  "Washington  State,  we  have  in  process 
the  major  operations  that  conflict  with  that  position.  The  first,  which 
we  call  ^'Wasliington  State  Vocational  Education  Forecast  ^fodel,'' 
utilized  Vocational  Education  Act  funds  over  the  past  five  years  to 
develop  a  model. 

It  was  employment  education  on  a  trial  basis  in  fiscal  1974  and  is 
entering  its  second  year  of  operation.  This  model  is  a  forecasting 
system  that  projects  job  oppoitunities  related  to  output  of  vocdtional 
education  systems. 

It  is  projected  on  both  a  statewide  basis  and  can  be,  or  inf orma4^ion 
can  be  extracted  front  it  for  local  job  market  areas.  Job  projection 
data  is  collected  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  State 
Employment  Security  OflTue*  Wasliiiifrton  State  Office  of  Program 
Planning  and  Fiscal  Mamigcment,  and  the  Office  of  Comnmnity  De- 
*velopmint  and  other  .-•ouni'^5  piojectliig  manpower  needs  by  occupa- 
tipnal  code  for  5  years  in  ach  ance. 

A  second  part  of  tlie  forecast  model  involves  collecting  output 
data  fioni  community  colleges,  \ocatioual  technical  institutes,  private 
vocational  schools,  and  high  schools. 

This  data  ivflccts  not  only  the  enrollment  of  programs  but  the 
comrdi»ters  of  programs  and  those  who  complete  programs  who  enter 
the  labor  maiki  t  on  an  eaily  leave  "basis  and  on  a  sldll  and  occupa- 
tional code  basis. 

This  a]iahsis  of  the  vi>cational  education  persons  enterinir  the  job 
market  i la^slfication  ciuh  \eai,  coni]mrod  to  manpower  needs*  allows 
us*  in  our  State,  to  i)roject  new  program  areas  where  we  desire  e.:^- 
paiisioti. 

W  have  made  an  agreement  that  has  been  reached  betweeii  thf* 
State  boaud  of  community  cfdleges,  at  this  timc^and  the  office  of 
program  planning  and  fiscal  management  in  our  'State  and  tlie  co- 
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ordiiiating  council  that  we  uill  not  allow  any  expansion  in  vocational 
^Jucutioii  piugiumb  in  aieas  in  wliitli  there  is  not  a  demonstrated 
manpower  demand. 

This  gujrrantees  that  new  programs  will  be  in  new  and  emerging 
job  Qpportunlty  areas  and  in  expanding  job  opportunity  areas. 
Should  the  local  education  agency  choose  to  start  up  a  new  program 
in  such  an  area,  it  would  be  ineligible  for  both  State  and  Federal 
funds. 

Caj)ital  projects  would  also  not  be  available  to  the  local  education 
agencies  co  ouild  new  buildings  bhould  they  want  to  start  up  a  non- 
project  education  need  area. 

We  are  trying  to  assure  that  people  graduating  from  programs  wiU 
have  a  realistic  chance  at  a  job  in  our  State.  A\  e  recognize  we  have 
some  fences  to  mend.  We  still  have  some  programs  tliat  were  insti- 
tuted prior  to  the  forecast  model. 

In  some  of  these  programs,  we  know  we  are  graduating,  presently, 
more  than  the  market  demands.  However,  this  system  that  we  have 
now  ill  place  is  a  control  system  that  will  not  allow  expansion  of 
those  programs,  and  we  are  working  with  the  agency  toward  the 
plui&ing  out  of  programs  that  produce  an  excess  amoimt  of  employees 
for  a  field  that  is  not  needed. 

GAO  speaks  to  new  job  needs  in  public  service  such  as  fire  service 
and  law  enforcement.  They  offer  the  criticism,  when  training  in  such 
occupational  skills  are  available,  it  was  rarely  offered  at  the  secondary 
le\el  where  the  largest  proportion  of  vocational  education  enroll- 
ment was  concentrated. 

I  caution  the  committee  against  accepting  that  rationale.  Some 
other  States  may  be  like  Washington,  where  employment  in  liigh- 
risk  occupatlons'like  fire  service  and  law  enforcement,  are  not  avail- 
able to  i)ersons  until  age  21;  they  must  be  21  to  gain  employment. 

Training  at  the  high  school  level  in  a  career  oi  this  type  would  not 
be  cost  effective.  We  do  offer  training  in  law  enforcement,  fire  service 
training,  and  public  service,  but  they  do  not  lead  to  direct  job  entry. 

It  is  appropriate  that  such  training  in  these  fields  in  our  State  be 
at  the  postsecondary  level. 

The  second  major  thrust  in  Washington  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  that  is  presently  being  developed,  will  result  in  what  we  call 
Washington  OIS.  occupational  information  system. 

We  have  been  funded  by  the  Depailment  of  Labor  for  a  planning 
giant  in  occupational  infoinuuion  systems  development.  The  unique- 
ness is.the  coi\3ortium  of  seven  State  agencies  was  a  common  goal. 

liettcr  occupational  infonnation  to  serve  both  .students  who  want 
to  he  trained  for  jobs  and  employers  who  need  people  for  jobs. 

Tlie  agency  consortium  consists  of  the  following  agencies:  office 
of  commiuiity  d^^velopment.  superintendent  of  pnbjic  construction, 
State  board  of  community  colleges,  coordinating  councils  for  occupa- 
tional education,  employment  .'^ecnrity.  councils  on  higher  education, 
reveinic.  depai-tment  of  revenue,  and  the  office  of  program  planning 
and  fiscal  management. 

Tf  the  nM]ue.st  for  proposals  h  fundvd  we  would  further  implement 
into  the  o[>erntional  phase  our  forecast  model.  It  will  require  $eiO0,- 
000  a  year  to  get  fully  operational  over  a  ?>-year  period. 

The*  stalling  inoney  would  come  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
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grant  proposal,  but  by  the  eutl  of  3  ^eaib  the  total  operational  money 
for  the  S3  stein  would  be  assumed  by  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  think  it  Nvould  afford  in  our  State  the  followmg  information. 

Sound  supply  data  about  prot^rams,  sound  manpower  projections 
about  jobs,  lealistic  labor  market  assessments  and  controls  at  all 
le\els  of  education  that  wowld  a&i^uie  Vocational  Education  Act  man- 
power. We  are  e.\pandin*j  iu  fields  that  could  absorb  the  completers 
of  programs  from  all  levels  of  education. 

Xo  expansion  ^vould  occur  in  areas  where  we  don't  have  need  for 
workers. 

On  the  contrary,  skill  i>rogiams  in  those  areas  would  be  curtailed. 

I  would  like  to'^nuake  one  last  point.  The  time  lag  of  getting  up  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  out  here  confuses  my  speech  sometimes,  but 
I  don  t  think  we  should  fall  into  the  trap  of  briefing  that  the  ultimate 
outcomes  of  vocational  education  are  related  to  jpb  placement. 

From  a  reecnt  study  done  by  tlie  Washington  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  we  know  there  are  at  least  nine  major  areas 
of  satisfaction  that  can  result  from  vocational  education  experiences. 

Their  study  in  the  eyes  of  students,  public,  and  parents  and  em- 
ploy ei*s,  say  that  all  nhie  areas  are  important.  They  mclude  not  only 
job*^  placement  but  of  equal  importance  the  transition  to  advanced 
trainhig.  p  . 

Also,  those  surveyed  valued  as  an  outcome  the  decision  not  to 
enter  an  occupation  they  trained  in  but  to  switch  to  another.  / 

There  are  other  examples  in  the  document  and  it  is  presently  at 
State*  printers  and  copies  will  soon  be  available.  I  will  forward  one 
of  those  copies  to  each  committee  member  and  staff  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  point  is  well  made  in  the  study  that  vocational  education  suc- 
cesses should  not  be  measured  by  job  placement. 

Even  though  in  our  State  of  Washington  people  that  complete 
programs  are  available  for  jobs  iu  1972-73,  Project  Base  Line  re- 
ported 93.3  percent  were  employed. 

So  people  who  complete  our  vocational  programs  in  our  State  and 
want  to  go  to  \fovk  can. 

Many  others  chose  not  to  work  byt  to  enter  advanced  training  areas 
and  they  can  in  our  State. 

Vocational  education  prepares  people  for  the  manpower  market 
need^  of  the  United  State^*and  I  am  convinced , that  Congress  is 
vettinj;  more  of  a  bang  for  its  buck  out  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  than  we  sometimes  think.  * 

Let  me  close  vAth  just  two  illustrations  on  the  outcomes  of  voca- 
tional edjication.  This  data  was  from  the  Project  Base  Line  data 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  • 

'  The  tot^il  monovs  expended  in  the  State  of  Wnshintton  for  voca- 
tional education,  MDTA  and  EOA  during  1072-73  wf  $20..")  million. 

The  allocation  received  by  N  ocational  education  amounted  to  $7.3 
million,  or  3:).7  percent  of  tl'iat  total.  :MDTA  received  42.2  percent  of 
the  total  or  $8.6  million  and  EOA  received  22.1  percent  of  the  total 
or  minion. 

Now,  vou  ought  to.  h?  intert'sted  in  the  results  ohtamed  from  thrfse 
Federal  'invostments.-Ili  our  State  in  that  period  we  enrolled  266.243 
pei-sons  in  all  fetleraVly  reported  programs  preparing  people  for  jobs. 
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In  vocational  education,  we  enrolled  262,8T1  persons  or  98.73  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrolleeb.  That  moans  that  nearly  99 -percent  were 
beiiigjprepared  for  work  in  the  State  of  '\Vashin<jton  in  the  period 
1972-73  and  were  being  prepared  and  programed,  sponsored  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  only  35  pei^cent  of  the  funds  flow- 
ing into  our  State  during  the  period. 

I  l^jieve  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  our  State  hSs  been 
cost  ene(*tive  and  it  \\*ell  justifies  the  adminibtrative  budget  that 
brought  it  about. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  my  comments. 

Chairman  Perkins.  tliere  js  no  objection,  I  think  we  will  give 
you  gentlemen  time  to  Aalk  clown  the  hall  and  get  a  sandwich  and 
reconvene  in  about  20  or  25  minutes. 

[Prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Binnie  and  MrfOwjen  follow :] 

Prepared  Stateme:?t  of  Arthur  A.  Bixxie,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  of  WASHiNOXok. 
•  *> 

OonprreKsman  Perkins  amt  Jilembers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educntiop: 

I  am  Arthur  A.  Binnie,  Executive  Officer  and  State  Director  of  Vocational 
*^  Education,  C<K>rdinating  Council  fur  Occuijational  Education  in  the-^tate  of 
Washington.  Our  Council  is  designated  as  the  s^ole  agency  to  receive  federal 
fuiKjj?  under  the  ft^doral  Vocational  liliication  Act  and  to  prepare,  administer 
And  supervi.se  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
iugton.  I  hare  traveled  liere  today  to  testify  regarding  elements  of  the  General 
Accoiinting  Office  rei)Ort  "What  Is  Tho  i^oje  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Voca- 
tional Education?",  released  op  December^  1074,  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tlje  United  States. 

I  am  not  here  to  quarrervrith  statistics  or  the  data  gathered  by  the  GAG 
auditors.  My  purpose  U  to  address  the  issues  that  surfaced  and  the  findings  and 
conclusions  that  were  drawn  from  the  statistics  the  QAO  gathered  from  the 
!?ta toK  they  visited,  iucluding  the  State  of  Washington.  Wlien  one  draws  eon- 
clu^ions.  they  must  be  ha.M-d  on  some  fundamental  assumptions,  and  thoy  must 
bo  baseil  on  expertise  in  the  area  t)eing  examined*  My  comments  will  differ 
from  some  of  the  condiusions  drawn  by  GAO.  They  will  differ  from  some  of 
the  recommendatii>.is  made  hy  GAO.  I  believe  those  differences  come  from  many 
years  of  working  in  vocational  education  as  a  teaoiier,  as  a  coordinator,  as  a 
Uical  director,  as  a  dean  of  instruction,  and  now  as  a  state  director  of  voca- 
tional educatioD.  My  22  years  of  experience  in  private  industry,  vocationalT,* 
technical  iustituto**.  cnnim'unijy  colleges,  and  state  administration,  I  believe, 
gives  nio  hiijight  into  what  vocational  education  is  like  iu  the  eyes  of  a  voca- 
tional educator. 

A  fundauieutal  quostion  soems  to  he  whether  wo  in  vocational  education  at 
the  «tati-  lo\el  are  using  federal  fimds  tu  accomplish  the  purposes  which  Con- 
gress intoudi'd  uudi  r  the  Act.  My  Comments  will  indicate  that  I  helievo  we 
havt>  d<ibe  {hat.  T  will  restrict  my  comments  to  six  fundamental  areas:  The 
GAO  assumption  that  VEA  funds  do  not  play  a  catalytic  role,  (2)  the  GAO 
stateuiunt  that  a  large  amount  of  federal  funds  is  retained  at  the  state  level 
and  .should  be  reduced.  (3)  the  ratio  of  state  support  for  Part  B,  (4)  some  com- 
ipdiLs  ou  the  linpact  we  ha\e  bad  on  disadvantaged  and  liandicapped*  (5)  f?\- 
cillty  sbariiig.  and  (0)  planning.  I  wiU  he  bj;ief  in  presenting  these  views  on 
each  of  the.se  arerts  so  that  jou  will  be  able* to  ask  (lue.stions  .)tejsrarding 'the 
program  iu  Wa'<biugtiai  State  at  tlu*  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  f  vvill  be  hajjpy 
^o  try  to  provide  answers  to  your  questions, 

• 

the  CATALYTIC  ROLE 

On  page  0  of  the  GAO  report  a  statement  appears  that  VEA  fimds  do  not 
necessarily  plan  a  catalytic  role.  It  states  that  federal  dollars  were  intended 
by  Congres.s  to  stimidate  state  efforts  so  that  more  people,  would  receive  vo- 
cational education  in  order  to  meet  national  manpower  nteds.  It  also  states. 
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however,  ttmt  VE.V  guidelines  permit  states  to  use  these  funds  «to  maintain 
existniR  vocational  education  prograiu.s  I  flhd  this  ^\ordiug  rather  nnnsnal. 
It  rai;,es  a  criticism  that  ij>  confuted  by  tlie  \vord<  "niot  necessarily*',  juid  it 
is  further  confubed  by  the  fact  that  federal  law,  acknowledged  by  GAO,  allows 
funds  i>r*2Vided  under  the  Act  to  do  things  other  than  play  a  catalytic  role. 
But  when  that  occurs,  it  is  criticized.  V 
lu  Washujgton  iSiate  we  interpret  the  purpubes  of  the  Act  to  mean  that  the 
funds  we  receive  ^\iU  priiiiarily  be  spent  to  improve,  expand,  and  maintain 
vocational  education  pri^grams  so  that  all  of  the  people  of  the  State  nia?  be 
served,  inclndn^  the  dii>a(lvantaged  and  handicapped.  The  key  words  in  our 
State  pnonticN  are  'inipruve,  expand,  and  maiutaiu'"l)rogram.^.  No  funds  miiy 
be  utilized  for  other  purposes.  We  even  place  limits  on  some  of  the  uses  within 
those  three  categories — improve,  e2a)and,  nnd  maintain.  , 

I  seem  to  interpret  a  concern  by  6aO  over  those  dollars  we  applied  to  main- 
tenance of  programs.  I  think  it  is  iiiiportant  to  put  some  khul  of  a  defipition 
on  maintenance  function^.  Vocational  education  programs  in  local  educational 
agencies  often  have  costs  that  are  not  supported  b;  state  formula.  These  costs 
include  sncli  items  a^  extended  teacher  contracts— contracts  tliat  allow  teach- 
ers toscoordinate  woik  stations  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  or  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  and  contracts  that  allow  the  teachers  to  involve  them- 
selves in  curriculum  update  on  an  extendo<l  basis.  Many  vocational  education 
teachers,  instead  of  working  a  180-day  school  year,  work  a  220-day  sobool  year, 
or  even  more— a  full  twelve  months  around.  Sometimes  vocational  education 
funds  support  the  portion  of  teachers"  salaries  that  are  not,  provided  for  in 
state  formula  monitis.  Other  funds -that  are  not  provided  by  state  formula 
monies  niav  include  coordinators'  costs— a  teacher's  Ume  that,  must  be  sup- 
ported outside  the  cla.ssroom  to  work  in  his  or  her  community  in  developing 
etnmunnitv  job  stations.  These  necessary  activities  have  not  been  fully  covered 
bv  onr  state  formula  at  this  time.  The  ability  to  pay  for  them,  should  a  local 
educational  agency  want  to' utilize  community  facilities  outside  the  r^egular 
school  structure,  is  unavailable  from  state  or  local  funds.  Federal  funds  often 
fill  void's  They  pay  for  the  excess  costs,  or  nonformula  costs. 

Manv  programs  have  both  equipment  and  supply  costs  that  exceed  the  sup- 
port level  provided  by  our  state  formula  funding  base.  VTe  have  programs  with 
the  cost  per  student  ninning  as  high  as  §2,000  per  year.  These  are  nsnally  in 
the  trade  and  technical  areas  and  health  occupations  areas'.  The  state  formula 
does  not  provide  anywhere  near  that  amount  of  money.  It  doesrt't  take  very  many 
years  hotPre  equipment  purchased  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete.  There  must 
be  some  Opport\initv  provided  to  keep  the  classroom  shops  and  laboratories  up- 
to-date  with  the  cuVrent  trade  practices  and  with  the  equipment  used  in  indus- 
try.  Federal  funds  often  fill  that  void.  They  provide  the  means  to  update  the 
equipment,  to  pay  the  high  supply  costs.  And  since  those  costs  of  maintenance 
are  allowed  under  the  federal  Act,  then  I  belie^'e  t^je  use^.of  the  federal  voca- 
tionalliducation  funds  to  cover  such  expenses  is  wholly  appropriate.  The  ques- 
tion then  niav  arise,  what  percentage  is  appropriate?  I  don  t  haVe  an  i(k;,al 
percentage  on  the  top  of  my.headr  The  perpentage  will  vary  from  district  to 
district  at  the  local  educational  level.  dependiTig  on  local  budget  constraints 
and  local  needs.  One  school  hiay  need  n  cliange-ovec  of  equipment  and  an- 
other may  need  extended  ten^^ers"  contracts.  Ailother  may  need  new  program 
strfrt-up.  It  varies  from  yeitr  to  year -and  from  district  to  district. 

However  in  niv  opinion,  vocational  educaftioti  activities  in  the  State  oX 
Washington  supported  'hy  federal  funds  have  been  catalytic.  Enrnllmeiit  ha^ 
increased  f rom- 2.^0.ftf^5  in  the  year  1970-71  to^  262.871  V^^^^^^  ^^^^-(^ajj 
increase  of  ins^'r.  That  increase  in  enrollment  was  brought  nbont  by  additional  , 
nr^crams  being  developed  wltli  fedmi  ^dollars.  It  was  brought  about  by  pro- 
grams  in  the  schools  being  .improved  with  fcddral  dollars.  Improvement  is 
catalvtic.  Expansion  1s  catalytic.  ,  "   „         ,  * 

Vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  still  growing.  A  recent 
report  of  our  State  Advisory  Council  imlicates  our  agency  had  set  a  goal  in 
the  State  Plan  to  Ineri-ase  the  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  \^<'^^\('Jl^} 
oducation  from  9,100  in  1073  to  10.014  disadvantaged  students  enrol  led  in  1074 
Their  report  sIiOwk  that  ue  planned  an  increase  of  81R.  but  we  had  an  aotna 
increase  of  '>237  We  exceeded  onr  goal  by  almost  300%  and  federal  vocationn 
education  funds 'had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.'tVe  also,  established  a  goal 
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ti)  iiRTfa'-e  the  nuihliir  of  liftmlicaMMul  students  in  all  levels  o(  vocational  edu- 
cation from  4.4-14  iiaiuH\,uU{)t'4l  ^tudelit^  tu  4,763  lundicaiiped  students— a 
planuwl  iiiin»a«5e  of  311>  Weijiad  an  ac  tual  iiicrea.^e  between  1973  and  1974  of 
36U  We  exceeded  uur  ^oaX  fur  handicapped  students  m  the  State  of  Wabhing- 
ton  by  lS*^t.  Fuuduig  i>roject  propuMtl^  with  vocational  education  money  had 
a  Int  to  do  With  th^it.  1  l>elie\e  that'>  what  >ou  lueniber.s  of  Congress  meant  by 
eatalytie. 

In  Wabliingfuh  s  conimunity  colh-gts  we  projected  a  1973  estimate  in  our 
State  Plan  of  81,^7:1  peisuns  eurolhul  in  \oeational  education.  We  had  an  ac- 
tual 1973  community  CHjllege  \ucatitjnal  education  enrollment  uf  lOO^L  We 
128. J65  per-»on>  in  Mkational  etlutatiun  in  comnfunity  colleges,  I  think  that 
exceeded  <mr  projectiunA  in  1974  again  with  an  actual  total  enrollment  of 
juuih  (>(  that  gniwih  i>  due  to  wise  investments  uf  federal  vocational  education 
funds  and  I  l)elieve  that  those  dollars  were,  indeed,  catalytic. 

In  the  ci>mmoii  Khjoul  .system  uf  our  State,  K-12  and  our  five  postsecondary 
vocational-technical  in.^titute.s.  recent  data  shows  that  we  ^exceeded  enroll- 
ment projections  in  this  system 'al.'s*) — 119.761  persons  were  enrolled  in  1973 
and  122.728  persims  were  enrolled  in  1974.  So  we  are  experiencing  growth  at 
all  levels,  in  all  Ny.steni.  ami  iftuch  of  that  growth  is  caused  by  federal  voca- 
tional education  fumU.  Even  though  vocational  education  funds  are  used  in 
OUT  State  fut*  Aojne  of  the  maiutenaiii'e  things  that  I  commented  on  previously, 
vocational  educatitni  also  is  latalytie  by  bringing  about  growth  in  vocational 
eduiation  and  musing  iinpro\ement.«>  in  vocational  education.  Maintenance 
may  contribute  to  both  of  these  factors. 

FKDERAL  FUNDS  RET.VINED  AT  THE  STATK  LEVEL 

The  second  major  point  that  I  would  like  to  di^cns§  appears  on  page  10  of  the 
GAl)  report.  It  >peak-*  of  large  amounts  of  federal  ^nds  being  retained  at 
the  a.tate  level.  A.s  I  analjze  the  accompanying  narrative,  I  believe  there  are 
puriMises.  I  have  to  concur  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  large  amounts  are 
some  basic  misperceptions  about  fund.s  retained  at  Uie  state  level  and  their 
l>eing  retained  at  the  state  level.  But  the  GAO  report  has  caused  many  prob- 
IcHis  in  mj^  State  beiause^of  misunderstanding  some  o,f  the  facts  related  to 
that.  For  example.  I  h.ne  beeji  criticized  over  the  some  lOO-f  agency  personnel 
assigned  to  the  administration  of  vocational  education.  This  has  been  rajsed  by 
not  only  members  of  your  committee  and  staff,  but  by  members  of  our  own 
assignment  of  th.it  mimber  of  people  in  our  agency,  one  must  understand  the 
State  legislative  committee  members  hnd  staff. 

To  get  a  true  picture  qf  the  assignment  of  that  number  of  people  in  our  agency, 
one  must  understand  the  role  and  functions  of  the  agency  itself.  Perhaps  the 
l>est  w^ay  for  me  to  approach  interpreting  this  data  is  to  .share  with  you  the 
information  I  just  {prepared  for  the  Washington  State  Senate  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  fiscal  year  197G-77  budget  pnrr>oses.  It  explained  them  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  kept  at  the  state  level  from  Public  Law  00-576 
.Sources  and  the  kinds  of  functions  and  jobs  that  it  got  done  in  our  agency  and 
through  our  agency.  (See  Appendix  A.)  - 

First,  let's  deal  witli  the  distribution  in  Washington  State  Public  Law  90- 
ThO  funds.  If  you  will  look  at  Appendix  A,  you  will  note  the  percentage  flow  of 
distribution  ft>r  Puhlic  Law^  00-.j76  funds  in  Washington  State.  Tlie  chart 
shows  fl.scal  year  107.*»  figures.  We  anticipate  that  it.  federal  funding  is  main- 
tained at  the  pr<*»ent  le\el  of  million  under  a  continuing  resolution,  the 
distribution  of  these  funds  in  1970  would  be  similar. 

First,  plense  note  that  CCOE  retains  only  12.3%  of  the  federal  Public  Law 
fi0^o70  funds  for  "fixed  ousts.  That  covers  all  the  many  categories  of  (1)  sala- 
ries and, wages,  (2)  pei*s<inal  .services  contracts  for  activities  such  as  curricu- 
lum development,  iiiforniatiou  gatl»t'ring,-analysis  of  data,  etc.,  (3)  goods  and 
ser\ices,  (4)  travel,  (.">)  eijuipuient,  and  (0)  eniployee  benefits.  We  inchide  as 
fixed  costs  of  operating  tlie  agency  such  things  as  paying  the  telephone  l>ill, 
pa,\ii^g  the  reiU.  paying  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  the  employees. 

I  previously- reported  to  your  rtimmlttee  by  letter  that  K^^/c  of  I'art  B  money 
WH«  retained  to  snpi>ort  some  (JO  staff  nieuiber.^  in  our  ageni.\  for  salaries  and 
benefits.  That  figure  is  still  accurate.  Thi'  difterenie  between  that  and  the 

]2.:\%  you  see  displayed  are  the  kinds  uf  costs,  in  addition  to  huluries  and  ben- 
e(Hs,  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

■V 
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The  second  cate^jory  uf  money  retained  by  CCOE  uiit  of  Public  Law  00-570 
accounted  fo^  9.779^?  of  the  fuud.^  in  11j70.  It  aupijorted  what  we  call  the  CCOK^ 
graut  plau  and  1$  cumpri^t^d  o£  fuiid;^  frutu  all  i^art^  of  the  Atl.  The  gvunt  i^hiu 
moaey  funds  innovatne,  exemplary .  ur  re«earUi  piujects  that  ha\e  been  pro- 
posed from  all  aci:oss  the  Statu  m  cuuimun  achooio,  collegeis  and  unrversitieft, 
and  in  community 'cullegei>.  Theae  are  prupu.sals  to  bring  abuut  inhu\ation,  hu- 
provement,  and  expansion  uf  ^matiuiial  eilucation.  Tiie  grant  plan  funds  di.>- 
adrantaged  and  handicapped  projvcU  that  are  ianu\.tti\e.  it  can  pay  btatt-up 
costs  for  establishing  a  new  UirccUun.  None  of  tlie  nio.nty  retained  in  this  cate- 
gory remains  with  the  CCUE.  It  goes  to  a  grantee  whi>  prepared  a  proposal  that 
waci  read  and  approved  b>  a  screening  cumoiittee  and  then  fur^^arded  to  me  for 
final  approvah 

A  third  category  involved  4.ir>7c  of  the  Public  Law  00-576  funds  received  la&t 
year.  Promo tioa  and  development  projioaais  are  submitted  to  our  agency  by  the 
Program  Development  units  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  for  Community 
College  Education  and  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruc- 
tion. They  are  plans  for  in  service  teaclier  training  needs  in  both  of  those  agen- 
cies for  the  year.  They  are  plans  for  updating  curriculum  naaterials  for  the 
year.  They  are  plans  for  operating  youtli  leadelrship  groups  for  the  year,  and 
for  supporting  ad  hoc  advisory  committees  to  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
programs.  These  promotion  or  program  development  proposals  invohed,  aj>  I 
«aid,  some  4.15%  of  Public  Caw  90-576  dollars  available.  Yes,  that  money  can 
be  ^aid  to  be  "retained**  by  CCOE,  "but  I  submil  that  its  ultimate  use  is  not  for 
our  internal  agency  purposes. 

Box,4  shows  something  called  "Interlocal  Agreements".  These  are  contracts 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  for  Coiii- 
luunity  College  Education  under  which  we  purchase  certain  information  ser^ictj* 
and  supervision  services  from  those  agencies.  The  kinds  of  services  purchased 
can  be  seen  on  the  chart  labeled  *'Distribution  to  State  Agencies'*  (Appendix  B ) 
under  InteHocal  Agreements.  Those  services  include  certification  of  personnel, 
"operational s^tem  planning,  data  gathering,  and  computer  services.  To  purcha.*)t; 
these  services  we  allotted  some  4j8%  in  1975.  Again,  tliat  money  is  '  retained  '  by 
the  state  agency  but  is  used  to  pay  for  contracts  for  services  rendered.  Blocks  1, 
2,  3,  and  4  are  all  retained  at  the  state  agency  level.  However,  the  only  area  I 
*real}y  consider  as  ^xed  administrative  costs  is  block  1.  All  other  money  flows 
into  the  operation  systems  sooner  or  later.  For  example,  activities  o'and  0  are 
federal^ollar  grants  to  local  educational  agencies.  You  can  plainly  see  how 
much  money  flows  to  some  309  school  districts  and  how  many  dollars  flo^^  to 
some  2^  community  colleges  in  the  State  of  AVa.shington.  That  chart  proridt-s  a 
bettejjtconceptual  base  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  funds  than  the  .^InipU 
cou^ing  up  of  how  many  dollars  are  **retained"*  at  the  state  level.  Yes.  close  to 
26%  is  retained  by  the  CCOE.  But.  of  that  26%,  as  indicated  on  this  chart,  only 
12%  represents  jixed  administrative  coSts.  flows  to  community  colleges  and 
369c  Hows  to  common  schools.  That  is  the  true  distribution  of  Public  Law  00- 
576  funds  in  our  State.         '  - 

You  will  find  further  breakouts  on  the  chart  labeled  "Distribution  to  State 
Agencies'\  That  chart  displays  the  kinds  of  benefits  wc  expect  to  recei^e  fi-oui 
Investing  Public  Law  9(KIi76  funds  in  CCOE,  in  the  other  stafc  agencies,  ami 
from  the.local  educational  agencies. 

Xow,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  go  hack  to  block  1  in  Appendix  A.  **CrOE 
tlxed  Costs'*.  I  want  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  call  state  adniinis- 
iration  and  what  funds  are  retained  for  state  administration  and  ^^hat  services 
they  buy.  First,  state  administration,  of  course,  means  the  personnel  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  of  \ocational  education  in  the  State.  (See  Appeudi.v 
D  and  E.)  Appropriate  man-years  must  be  available  to  cover  the  acti\  ities  of 
assessing  state  wide  needs  In  vocati«*nal  education.  Jt  takes  man-years  to  prepare 
a  compreheaslve,  e'ffective  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  People  an* 
needed  to  gather  information  from  the  systems  for  reporting  pnrpt^scjs.  It  takes 
auin-years  to  establish  state-wide  standards  and  to  adopt  rules  and  re^sulatiout* 
under  which  vocational  educati4jn  oju^ rates.  It  takes  man-years  to  ut'comi)ii>h 
the  functions  of  evaluation  and  auditing.  Thr^e  are  some  of  the  fixed  costs  <»f 
adniijtistratiou.  Administ ration  means  funding  imiposals  and  funding  ;j;raiits.  It 
miLst  include  evaluating  those  grants  prior  to  funding.  It  takes  poojiU-  to  do  that. 

In  our  agency  it  takes  ab<iut  10  proft'ssional  iH»!^ons  to  accompjish  the  func- 
tion.s  I  have  been  descrihinc.  AVe  lall  those  real  nianag«-nient  fuiictioiis  in  get- 
ting the  job  done  through  others. 
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,Now.  the  seoona  major  portiun  ot  our  Statt*  administrative  staff  provides  tlic 
program  development  fnnctiimb-proniotion  nnd  de\eiuimient  fuiietiiui.s.  It  takes 
10  professional  i>ersons  in  t!ie  State  of  Waslungtou  to  pnnide  co!i.>uitum  and 
teelHueal  assistanee  services  for  vocational  education  in  the  conmioii  schoul 
^j-stem  These  serviees  aro  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Edueation.  Tecinnca!  Edn- 
^'•A  ^".^  Fauul.v  Life  Education.  iroaitH  Occuimtions  Education.  Hum- 

-".'Jir**  9^^^^'^  Educatii>n.  Distributiu*  EdUi^uion.  and  A^^ruultural  EiUK-ation. 
lUoae  professionals  work  direetl.v  witli  local  educational  ageni-u^s.  Durinj:  1!>T4- 
^>  they  have  served  300  scli(»ol  dii>tricts.  The  IG  pro(es.sionals  are  supported  liv 
a  clerieal^secretariai  staff  of  15.  A  total  staff  of  81  provides  eon.sultinj?  anil 
technical  assistant  e  to  800  school  districts.  We  found  it  etiicient  to  mauitain 
these  people  at  the  stati*  level' and  to  use  them  on  a  .state-wule  basis  Ser^ces 
are  vitally  needed  by  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  new  curnculunv  and 
m  the  start-ui)  and  planning  of  program  activfUei:  Man^  loeal  educational 
aseneies  across  the  State  do  not  have  the  expertise  tu  i)erfom  such  i.^rvices  fw? 
themselves.  A\ashington  State  does  not  have  the  number.s  of  tfamed  leaders  in 
yocatiomil  education  nor  the  funds  to  put  a  local  pro;rrani  speciah.st  for  voca- 
tional education  in  every  school  district.  Not  at  this  time  and  not  in  tiie  fore-" 
seeal>e  future.  So.  one  staff  of  .31  persons  provides  state^wide  support  for  .300 
school  districts.  I  call  these  staff  persons  technical  assistanee'exiierts  not  state 
administrators.  If  we  did  not  maintain  these  functions  from  the  state  'level  thev 
would  either  have  to  be  provided  in  and  by  each  local  .school  district  or  on  aii  • 
mtermediate  district  or  regional  ba.sis.  There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
such  services.  They  are  an  imperative  and  the  alternative  of  their  not  hein'^ 
providod  at  all  is  unacceptable.  Then  there  truly  would  he  no  entalvtic  process" 
If  such  functions  were  to  be  distributed  across  the  State,  the  funds  would 
not  show  as  being  retained  at  the  state  level,  I  suin)ose.  and  perhaps  G  VO 
would  have  reported  a  lower  Hgure  for  us.  However,  thev  are  a  legitnuate  ainl 
necessary  portion  of  our  12.3%  total.  AVe  feel  thev  are'  valuable  and  drfryc 
to  be  maintained  at  the  state  level.  I  beheve  that  a  reduction  in  funding  thm 
would  result  in  depriving  loeal  educational  ajgineies  of  these  valuable  service^ 
leanng  them  unable  to  fund  comparable  expMise  loeallv,  would  be  a  serious  ' 
mis  tats?  in  priorities. 

So.  let  me  summarize  by  reporting  that  we  anticipate  retaining  12  3<%  of  all 
Iiiblfe  Law  90-576  funds  in  1075  for  what  GAO  has  characterized  as  fixed 
administrative  costs.  If  you  compare  those  funds  to  the  total  projjram  if  a<l- 
ministers— the  total  of  federal  and  state  appropriations,  plus  local  support— 
those  administrative  costs  are  actually  mana^ring  a  $02  million  program  in  the 
Mate  of  \Vash!ngton.  On  that  basis,  the  overhead  eo.^ts  are  le^s  than  *>^r  of 
the  total.  Such  a  comparison  is  fair  when  you  recognize  that  our  State  Plan 
does  apply  to  the  entire  program  of  vocational  edueation  when  coupled  to  our 
ngencys.  Interlocal  Agreements  with  the  common  schools  and  communitv 
collejres.  " 

I  believe  Ujat  is  a  wise  Investment  and  I  certainly  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
cost  for  adnmiistration  of  the  total  program.  - 

If  tho  GAO  recommendations  wore  to  he  implemented,  establishing  an  arl>i- 
trary  .)f/a  ceihng  on  state  costs  for  administration  under  Puidie  Law  U0-'70 
thnt  would  require  allocating  additional  state  funds  to  cover  sucli  co^ts  Tlie^ 
result  would  l)e  a  shifting  of  federal  fund.^  to  the  local  level  and  enuivnicnt 
state  funds  from  the  local  to  the  state  level.  That's  just  put  and  take— a-trnde- 
olT  -and  I  oan  see  no  advantage  from  itri  could  not  support  such  a  ivconnnon- 
rtation.  In  light  of  the  correctly  stated  information  I've  lust  reviewed  with  von 
I  hopo  von  will  agree  that  the  12.3%  we  retained  in  107o  for  fixed  costs  is  .a 
reali'^tle.  defensible  amount.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  mvriad  of  services  it 
^''Tl^l^'te"^^"""-^  «^*<^raglng  out  to  2%  of  the  gro^s  program  investments- 
could  heXiowed  a.s  extravagance  or  empire  building. 
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The  ne\t»nortion  of  concern  in  the  GAO  audit  involve.^  the  ratio  of  <^tate  and 
ocal  support  fo  tho  fe<leral.  Part  B.  dollars.  It  is  gratifving  to  me  to  he  able 
to  rci>ort  to  you  that  the  State  of  Washington  has.an  state  and  local  dollars 
simnnvtincr  vocational  edueatio?i  for  each  federal  dollar  we  recei\T  A  total 
of  .?«•_>  million  will  he  invested  in  vocational  edueation  in  our  State  this  vear 
from  federal,  state  and  local  sources.  . 

State  and  local  monies  are  not  becoming  any  ea.sier  to  obtain  in  the*/aee  of' 


f^nnie  declining  ecoiiomk  ctiiiditions.  Oiir  State  is,  you  may  have  been  learn- 
itig.  a  littk  better  off  tbau  i>on»e  hi  u\eri|iU  employment  and^ earnings.  Ilt^vever, 
local  bond  iss>ues  ami  local  tax  levies  bare  been  failing  more  frequently" in  re- 
cent years.  That  system  of  support  may  be  incapable  of  providing  a  reliable 
SKurce  of  support  in  the  future  and  a  funding  ba5^e  that  provides  equity  among 
all  school  districts  in  inescapable  as  a  future  need.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  can 
continue  to  raise  state  dollars  in  the  Mune  proportion  as  presently  exists  to 
federal  dollars.  At  this  time,  I  am  sure  we  can  liot  raise  our  budget  8.5  dollars 
ff'r  every  anticipated  increase  of  one  federal  dollar.  And,  I  don't  believe  we 
should  be  expected  to  do  so.  We  are  and  have  been  making  a  very  adequate 
sta*e  and  local  contribution  to  vocational  education  in  Washington  State.  To 
arconiplish  the  pnrposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  to  fully  meet  the 
Tfpcational  education  need©  of  all  of  our  citizens,  we  need  full  federal  finding 
the  Act— no  rescisions.  no  hold-backs.  Those  are  the  truly  catalytic  dollars, 
l»ringing  about  expansion  and  improvement  in  vocational  education.  * 

Sunniiarizing  thi«  particular  GAO  ol)ser\ation.  I  certainly  do  not  concur  with 
any  finding  or  conclusion  with  regard  to  our  State  winch  infers  that  we  have 
not  been  carrying  naore  than  our  fair  share 'of  thejburden. 

disadva:?taoed  Ayv  handicapped 

'T^'rsons  with  <;pecinl  needs  have  not  been  given  a  high  priority",  states  GAO 
on  page  15.  There  is  a  firm  commitment  of  my  administration  and  it  is  the 
iiift  tit  tb^  Suin'rlntendmt  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  for  Community 
Ciillege  Education  bring  about  a  larger  number  of  enrollments  in  regular 
vocational  education  programs  fof  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people.  We 
lia\e  established  stati  wide  goals  to  accomplish  this  in  our  State  plan  each 
:ear.  We  reported  in  fiscal  year  1974  that  the  actual  number  of  handicapped 
ptjNons  served  in  regular  vocational  education  in  the  common  schools  was 
1.564  students:  in  Vocational-technical  institutes.  1,192  students;  and  in  com* 
ninnity  colleges.  3.801  students.  A  total  of  6.557  handicapped  students  were 
served  in  vocational  education  programs  In  the  schools  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
in;ct«m.  That  exceedtd  the  planned  increase  in  handicapped  enrollment  in  Wash- 
ington State.  \Ve  more  than  accomplished  our  goals. 

'A'*  I  previously  stated,  feileral  vocational  education  funds  set  aside  to  serve 
the  liandicapped  and  disadvantaged  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  growth  of 
vocational  education  opportunities  for  these  people  in  the  i>ast  10  years.  It  is 
mir  practice  to  set  aside  federal  funds  at  the  1^%  and  10%  levels  requirements 
fnr  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  However,  from  1973  data.  Project  Baseline 
rt  porteiL  that  our  expenditure-  of  federal  dollars  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
actually  amounted  to  18.82%  and  to  serve  the  handicapped  10%.  We  actually 
>ptnd  more  moiyjy.  but  it  Js  not  reported  under  VEA  categories*  State  funds 
support  many  activities  related  to  educational  services  for  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  but  these  are  not  reported  under  regular  vocational  pro- 
grams. The  picture  portray e<l  by  the  GAO  audit  has  painted-in  only  the  serv- 
\ces  that  were  provide<l  through  vocational  education  programs.  That  fails  to 
convey  all  of  the  facts.  It  does,  however,  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many 
rt  porting  problems.  To  provide  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  with  more 
rt'liahle  perceptions,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  devise  many  improve- 
ments in  ,the  present  data  collection  base  which  will  account  for  funds  ai*pued 
to  vocational  education  purposes  from  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

The  principal  thing  I'd  like  yon  to  recognize  here  is  that  the  setasides  for 
di.*>advantaged  and  batidicapped  persons  have,  indeeil.  had  a  significant  impact 
on  nicethig  the  needs  of  those  persons.  I  believe  that  impact  will  continue  to 
grow,  perhaps  augmeiited  greatly  by  the  kinds  of  special  projects  existing  In 
ciur  State' that  are  outside  of  the  regular  school  systeois.  We  ha^e  special  proj- 
ects for  disadvantaged  persons  contracted  througli  Indian  reservations  and 
With  other  minority  groups  with  special  neeils.  We  have  contracted  through 
the  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  with  severely  handicapping  con- 
ditions who  might  otherwise  have  remained  without  attention. 

Yes.  I  believe  we  ft  re  doing  a  good  job  in  trying  to  increase  the  enrollments 
in  vocational  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handieappeil  persons  in  Wash- 
ington State.  I  believe  the  thrust  of  federal  legi.^lation  should  be  supportive  of 
our  efforts,  allowing  us  to  continue  doing  a  good  job. 
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FACILITY  SHARING 

Cliapter  5  i>f  the  GAO  report  lUalh  with  how  we  are  utilizing  available  train- 
in;?  resourcfs  and  conceutratts.  prhiuirilj  on  facility  sharing.  I  concur  with  tiie 
GAO  assertion  that  wi*  art  guiug  to  have  to  look  at  a  greater  utilization  ol 
facility  sharing  in  the  future.  WV  are  suing  to  have  tu  look  to  tlie  coinmunit.T4f 
including  huNiiicjjs.  industrT.  aio.!  Uiilitar\  ba^'s — ^o  that  we  can  provide  ade- 
fiuate  vucatiojial  eduuttion  at  uptinuini  cu>th.  I  believe  we  have  long  pahsed  the 
time  when  vutational  edutatitai  can  afford  to  provide  iuteriial  facilitle5^.*for  all 
programs  tliat  it  need.-.  I  .don't  believe  the  taxpa.vers  can  afford  the  kind  of 
evpansfiun  we  nm>t  ha\t'  in  vocational  education.  Therefore,  I  concur  with  the 
O*A0  report's  ob>tr\atiou'5,that  \\e  nui5>t  move  toward  exploring  fuller  utiliza- 
^  tinn  of  business.  iudu^ir.\.  aiid  niilitarj  re^uurces  to  provide  training  experience 
and  training  opportunities  for  vocational  education. 

Evf  ii  tlioush  I  acknuAledj^v  that  need.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Part  G  id  tiie  Act  under  CuoperatiVe  Education  has  allowed  us 
to  expand  the  number  of  ptrsous  we  now  train  in  community  rebourc^s.  .Such 
fxpan^ioii  reall.v  bi'gan  in  1908,  but  hais  gro\Vn  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Part  G  approilriiction^  li<(\e  ;iut  bofii  increased  proportionately  to  those  activi- 
ties in  our  State.JItjwi ver,  we  are  exceeding  our  goals  and  are  continuing  to 
pu>;fi  toward  more  cnaiu rative  vucatitnial  education  u^iug  resources  within  the 
community.  Project  Baseline  reports  that  we  increased  this  category  from 
3JMCc  of  all  persons  <  nrollea  in  vocational^  ediTcati(»n  in  1970-71  to  4S)(j%  of 
all  i>ersoiw  enrolled  in  1972-73.  Xhat  still  is  far  short  of  the  total  number 
needed,  btit  it  i^  growth— and  growth  that  we  are  proud  of.  However,  in  the 
future^  certainly  we  are  cuing  to  have  to  lu.ik  toward  community  facilities  to 
ptrniit  expansion  of  \<iiMtii«juil  educatinn  on  an  orderly  base  and  on  a  base, 
we  (an  afford.  Irt  thrtt  respKt  I  cttncur  with  the  GAO  on  facility  sharing.  My 
recommendation  to  tlii'  (^mun howVver,  is  to  provide  us  full  VGA  funding 
that  will  allow  us  this  expan«;io!i.  >  v 

PLA^fMrro  • 

The  la^t  niaj«jr  tivvi  of  the  aij^ht  report  I  wonld  like  to  speak  to  i.s  iHanniiig, 
with  ju^t  a  fvw  addilitTiial  cunmieiit>  directed  to  placement,  follow -u(i,  and 
f'treca-tiu^;.  The  planum^  proet^s  recimuiieiidations  advanced  In  the  GAO  docu- 
nieiit  under  the  title,  •'IIow  I.s  Vocatumal  Education  Planned?",  raises  ^ome 
Uiightj  hig  is^ue.^.  It  alleged  that  state  plans  are  primarily  only  compliance 
ibtduaeiit.s  and  not  .iieall.\  comprehen.sive  .^iate  plan.  The  report  ass^'rts  tliiit 
.state  agencies  do  jiot  e»  npfrate  with  each  otliev  in  preparing  these  plans  and 
that  ui,iniower  data  i^  fr^^muutly  not  merged  with  vocational  education  plaii- 
lilh;:.  Time  are  soiioiis  li.ndi  lanatioiis  of  tlu*  planning  process  for  vocational 
iducutii»n.  In  part,  I  niii>t  a^ree  w^4x  theni.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
din  *t  onr  attenti'^n  lo  hins-raucie  planning.  However,  it  must,  also  be  recosn- 
i.id  that  such  ifTuit>  taun(»t  be  supported  with  a  ccmcurrent  concept  to  reduce 
f.'doral  fiimN  belu«  ntainul  at  the  state^'level  for  administration.  That  U  a 
e«i11isii>u  eonrse.  Real!.\  effectise  planning  takex  manpower.  It  require^  ad- 
dltionnl  re.M^nrcos  to  ai(  umpU^li.  It  is  tedious,  demandinj?,  hard  work.  No  way 
possible  are  .\ou  coins:  to  jiet  better  planning  from  less  funding. 

To  help  lii^Kt  effietive  planuini:  possible,  a  new  system  of  need's  assessment 
jun  t  be  put  in  pla^  ia  vavU  aiul  every  state.  AVe  are  in  the  process  of  doine: 
that  ni>w-  in  our  State  and  Imiie  to  hnve  it  fully  ojjerational  by  next  year.  We 
lia\e  dtvi?ed  a  belter  wa>  of  (xtabli^nnf:  g(»als  and  objectives  for  future  plan- 
niinr.  We  i-eeoirniz*  the  ni'ed  to  redirect  oiir  planning  effort  at  the  long-raiure 
rather  than  the  slioir-raiiire  since  planning  for  five  years  ahead  may  actually 
be  much  ni,»ie  iniporlant  tliau  JuNt  de\i>jng  sir^tesles  to^  spend  federal  dollars 
in  tlie  next/iscal  ^ar.  I  nuKt  ooia  ur  with  the  GAO  observation  that  too  much 
,  ,  effort  iii  inanpuutr  re^oiire^\s  and  dollars  is  frequently  spent  on  short-range 
I»lajinlng  }R•ti^it^.  We  be(oine  r  M»fitie  in  c^  niplyln"'  witli  federal  regulations 
.  and  identifying  only  what  aet.  i.ie*^  up  wili  acc(»*Hplisli  next  year  with  the* 
available  d»)llars  from  the  federal  le\tl.  Furtliermore,  tliat  kind  of  planning 
is  difficnlt.  or  perhai>.s  not  plannint;  at  all,  when  it  Is  limited  to  only  dollar 
.  reseurces.  Real  planiun^  doesn't  only  accept  the  constraints  of  ♦dollars.  It  pro- 
jects goals  and  obJecti\es  that  sliouUl  be  accomplished  on  a  lonse-range.  Then 
when  dollars  become  n\ailab!e,  such  a  planning  process  .should  allow  ns  to 


i 
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clnp  a^ay  at  uur  lung-tena  goaU  I  think  can  and  must  Improve  our  plan- 
rung  pruces^/To  do  m>  will  n-tiuire  additional  federal  resources,  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  It  will  take^  now  state  and  federal  personnel  involved  in 
planning  to  reali^se  and  acctiiit  that  real  planning  is  long  range  plaitning.  Short- 
range,  uperatiuiial  planning  mubt  exist,  but  needs  to'  be  tbe  outgrowth  of 
effective  roiig-ranse  pUiiuiing.  can  improve  state  planning  of  vocational 
fcUucation.  In  uur  Staty  art;  currently  connuiting  considerable  resources  to 
a  ujanageujient  iiupruM'ment  procy.^s  that  will  bring  about  many  iaiprovenients/*.. 
If  it  is  Mur  belief  that  our  planning  process  docb  not  coincide  \vith  needs  of 
the  federal  cum  pi  i  a  nee  documents,  then  we  will  producer  two'  plans — a  real 
long-raiigc  plan  for  tlie  fc>tute  of  Wa^liington  and  a  compliance  document  for 
the  feds.  -  • 

In  all  fairne>s.  criticibni  uf  the  feds  regarding  the  planning  process  may  be 
uurrtisonable  also  whin  you  consider  that  the  number  of  man-years  provided 
for  \ocatioual  educatiuii  at  the  federal  level  has  been  decreasing.  How  can  the  ^ 
sratey  expect  them  to  provide  us  with  leadership  when  their  iresources  are 
shrinking V  There  st'tnis  to  1)^  "a  real  dilemmTi  in  a  situation  where  Congress 
recommendb  that  th^'  Uderal  office  provide  niore  .^ervices  for  us,  but  establishes 
a  long-term  "goal  for  tiie  iigtnc.v  uf  dimini.^hing  manpower.  Services  take  man- 
power, nu  less  at  the  federal  level  than  at  the  state  level.  You  of  the  Congres*^ 
will  liave  to  address  thut  problem  also.  I  don't  want  the  bureaucracy  to  grow 
unH*^ct'.v«>arily  an>  nit»re  than  you  do»  but  if  anyone  expects  to  buy  services, 
there  must  Ije  resoareov  available  with  which  to  purchase  them. 

ML.VSVHING  OUTCOMES  AND  FOREC.\STINq^^, 

Ja^t  a  few  euiumcniv  on  measuring  outcomes  and  fcjrecafefiij^^r  vocational 
edueallonM  belieu'  our  State  has  made  as  good  progress  toWarcFSttaCfkiVig  the  , 
problem  of  mea^ufins  uica Clonal  ethu^ation  uutcouies  and  foreeastiag  manpower 
needs  a.*?  any  state  in  the  countrj.  Perhaps,  if  I  can  be  immodest,  we  are  even 
ahead.  fiave  a  f4>reuistnig  system  that  j»rojects 'job  openings  related  to  the 
outputs  of  the  vocational  edncatiun  systems.  It  accounts  for  both  the  public 
and  the  pr\iate  .sfcturs.  Xo  new  vocational  program  can  start  in  the  comnninity  * 
college  s^>&tera  uaiesft  tiie  ^Va^hington  forecast  indicates  a  SOT'*^'^  potential  for 
that  occupation.  We  are  tr.\nig  to  a.ssure  that  people  gradurflSi^^^  programs 
will  iiave  a  reali.stic  clmnce  at  a  joh.  yes,"we  have  .^onie  renews  to  mend.  We 
still  have  some  pro^raius  that  ar  producing  more  graduates  than  jobs  are  avail- 
able for.  AVe  ba\e  more  work  to  do  to  assure  that  no  new  programs  .^^tart  in 
these -«u*eas  or  that  surplus  programs  are  disapproved.- 1  am  certain  that  our 
forecast  and  control  model  will  bolp  to  put  tliat  into  perspective. 

On  .the  other  hand.  I-  don't  think  we  slmuld  fall  into  the  trap  of  hclifving 
that  all  outcona\s  of  vocational  education  relate  only  to  job  placement.  From 
a  recent  study  done  h>  the  AVashiiigtun  State  xVdvisory  Coundl  on  Vocational 
Education,  we  know  there  are  at  lea.st  nine  major  areas  of  satisfaction  that 
can  result  from- vocational  education  experiences.  In  the  eyes  of  students,  the 
public,  and. parents,  all  nine  of  the^e  areas  are  important.  The>*  include  not  only 
job  placi'meut  hut.  o^  equnl  importance,  the  trau'-ition  to  advanced  training. 
Also,  those  surve.vcil  \«lueU  an  oiitecnne  of  a  decision  not  to  enter  an  occupation 
but  Instead  to  .shift  tu  nnulher  occupational  choice.  There  are  other  examples 
'contained  in  this  document.  It  Is  presently  being  printed  and  as  .^oon  as  copies 
are  available.  I  will  forward  one  to  each  of  the  Committee  members  and  to 
your  staff.  The  point  is  wt^ll  made  iu  this  Advisory  Council  .study  that  voca- 
tional piUu'athai  stKee.s>es  sitould  not  be  measured  only  by  job  placement.  That 
is  despite  the  finding  Ibat  in  Washington  State  10.370  people  completed  voca- 
thuial  pro;:ranis  iuid  were  availalde  for  placement  dtning  1072-73.  Of  thoj^e. 

wero  entployed.  This  would  seem*  to  indicate  that  people  who  complete 
vocationarprosranis  atid  want  to  go  to  work  can.  Many  otluTs  choose  to  enter 
advanced  trainini;  in  ^peeific  occupational  areas  and  nn)st  who  wish  to,  succeed 
in  these.  A'ocational  edniation  prepares  peoide  for  the  manpt>\ver  market"  needs 
of  the  Uidted  States  juul  I  i\n\  convinced  that  the  Congress  Is  getting  more  of 
a  bang  for  the  buck  tlian  it  realizes  from  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Let 
jtne  close  with  a  et)Upb*  of  illustrations  of  that  gathered  from  data  we  have 
reported  to  the  T.S.  Office  and  that  was  publi.^hed  by  Project  Baseline. 

The  total  monies  expopded  in  tho  .^tate  of  Washington  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, aiDTA»  ami  EGA  during  1972-73  was  $20.5  million.  Of  this  amount. 
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vocational  tHluciitlHii  rttul\ea  35.7%,  or  $7.S  million.  The  allocations  for  MDTA 
were  42.2%  uf  the  total— appruxuuutelj  $6.G  million.  The  a^nount  allocated  to 
EGA  for  training  job  entrants  was  of  the  total  amount,  or  about  $4,5 

^million. 

It  hliuuld  interei>t  yuii  to  know  what  results  were  obtained  from  those  invest- 
ments. In  uur  State  ai  timt  perioil,  we  enrolled  266,243  persons  ia  all  federally 
reported  pro^jram.s.  In  \ucational  edui^atiun  programs,  we  enrolled  262,871  per- 
*on.->~ 06. 73*^0  of  tlie  tutal  euroUees.  Tliat  means  that  nearly  997o  of  the  persons 
being  prepared  for  work  in  wir  State  in  tliat  period  were  being  served  in  pro- 
grani:i  that  rfcei\eU  un\}  35^  o(  the  funds  flowing  into  the  State  in  the  same 
period.  I  belie\e  that  i.s  tust-effectiveness  that  well  justifies  the  administrative 
budgeting  that  brou,i;ht  it  about.  It  is  a  good  record  and  one  tliat  I  am  willing — 
even  proud — to  stand  on. 

Thank  jou  for  hearing  lue  out.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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Appendix  C 


'  ,^  Air  Mail— Special  Delivery 

Vienyia,  Va. 

Pear  I  have  comploted  my  review  of  tlie  GAO  performance  audit  on 

the  impact  of  Part  B  vocational  dollars.  I  have  cuncentraUHl  durnig  this  review 
on  heing  as  objective  as  pobbible  with  two  primary  thrusts  in  mind:  (1)  where 
are  fhere  factual  inacmracies,  and  (2)  where  are  there  fallacious  a<ss«mptions. 
«  i  f'\  f  for  the.^  two  primary  thrusts,  I  also  accept  those  things  that 
are  true  and  justifiable  criticism  recogni^zably  needing  our  cousideralion.  for 
change. 

(1)  Related  to  the  accuracy  of  thi.s  report,  1  must  first  question  the  knowl- 
edge base  of  the  investigators,  The  report  was  intended  to  deal  with  Part  B 
rnnf  <.  lage  relates  the  enrollment  in  home  t^vunomics  programs  to  the  labor 
niarket,  pointing  uUt  that  ;i3%  of  the  enrollment  in  secondary  programs  was  in 
home  f'conomics  Jn  onr  State  we  do  not  .support  useful  home  economics  with 
I  ^rt  R  dollars  Tlie  bulk  of  our  federal  dollar  tlinust  in  home  economics  is  with 
Part  p  funds,  riiroughont  the  report  tliey  speak  of  total  federaUdollars.  This 
projects  au  inaccurate  picture  of  Part  B.  " 

(2)  State  Level  has  eon.^umea  large  amounts  of  federal  funds.  Particular 
I^n??vr'i'?X^rx."'^.^  Washington  .(^paragraph  3,  page  19)  pointing  out 
that  we  ih?e  28^0  of  Part^B  dollars  to  support  state  admini.sSation  fixecf  coasts— 
«pecincally,  to  siipi>(>rt  100  staff  members.  The  inference  h2^  been  made  that 
tins  is  100  professional  staff  members.  I. would  like  to  present  the  facts: 

FEDERAL  PART  B  FUNDS  EXPRESSED  IN  DOwLARS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  PART  B  FOR  FIXED  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE COSTS  BY  C  COE*- 


.  F4?iera.vilTars 

Perctntaie  of  toUl 

part  (percent)  6 

t  art  B 

dollars 

1373  

12.3 
8.9 

The  balance  of  dollars  retained  at  the  state  lerel  flow  to  local  education 
-agencies  in  the  form  of  contracts  and  special  project  grants,  including  Parts  C 
D,  F,  etc  ' 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  C.C.O.E.  STAJT  SALARIES  AXD  BK^EFITS — FISCAL  1874 

Regular  voeAtional  edifcation  program :  c  ' 

Professionals  1  _ 

Median   *  '5 

Clerical  ~~^~"1111111I111Z1II1212III11I^~II2 

Man/year  total  ^   69 

-o^i^^^'i!!*^"^^  benefits=$1.000.513;  4H%  ($o22,979)  frum  l».L.  flO-oiO  funds  and 
i>2%  (^>orG,534)  from  state  funds. 

Fire  service  training  program :  "  * 

Professionals   ^  o 

Clerical  j  ^  "  " 


Full-time  staff  i  ;  

Man-years  part-tiAie  trainers  I-II-IIIIIIIIIIII"  4 

^Ian/year  total  ^   ^  ^ 

Salaries  and  l>enents=».$173»22{);  100%  »tate  funds— Xo  P.L.  00-570  funds. 
Veterans  Administration  contract :  ' 
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Salaries  and  benelits =$100.000 ;  lOO^o  V.A.  f  aii(i.->— Xu  P.L.  funds.  ^  * 

MDTA/CETA  programj  _ 

FroTosslonals  -   -  -  :^  ^-  ^    0" — 

Median    1 

Clerical  ^   (> 

Man/year  total   13 

Salaries  and  benefits=:$10O,O00 ,  lOO^c  fruiii  MDTA  faudi^— NV.P.L.  90-376 
funds. 

EP0A  grant  program :  ♦ 

Professionals   2 

Clerical   1 

:.:r*r*/ycar  total  ^    ,  3 

Salaries  and  benefit:>=$.jl,7.:3;  1C0<;1;  EPDA  fundft— Xo  p.U  90-o7G  ^ 
funds.  , 

<>f  101  man  year^  in  the  agency,  only  69  are  funded  In  some  manner  frpm 
P.  I>.  00-576  funds  (<kios  nut  includt;  KPDA  grants).  Of  the  salary  and  benefit 
c*osj>  (if  that  CO.  only  4SCr  of  the  custji  are  paid  from  P.  L.  90-576  funds,  or 
V.  I*.  00^")76  covers  the  full  co.sts  of  only  33  man/years. 

V/;.l  (/f>  nut  pJap  a  lataijjtic  tule,  I  do  nut  coiKur  with  this  finding.  The 

fvderul  lav\  allocs  the  use  uf  Part  B  dollars  f<>r  nuaiitenange,  expansion  ^nd 
iniproveinent  of  prugr.^ni^?.  All  the^e  effurt:;*  can  proye  to  be  catalytic  in  nieeting 
I>e<Ji»le*.s  neeil.>  for  yucational  education.  Apparently  GAO  is  u»ing  a  restrictive 
dt^fniition  of  catalytic.  Xut  all  progranis  can  be  new  every  year.  Enrollment 
Krimth  has  occurred.  Kxi.sting  pru^?rams  have  improved  and  changed.  I  con- 
«idvr  thU  cat.ll>  tic.  I  btlie\e  our  t;rtMte>t  immediate  impact  could  be  improve- 
nu'nt  of  existing  programs  ratiier  tliau  *'.\pansion.  Tlie  bottom  on  page  17  refers 
to  Washington  St^itc,  This  should  be  \ifcwed  ay  a  positive  State  effort- to  ap- 
propriately use  federal  dollars. 

Dimdvantapid  and  Ilandimpptd  enrollment  dcdhicd  relative  to  total  enrolU 
mint  from  fiscal  19tl  to  fiscal  year  i57J,  In  Washington  State  we  had  the  fol- 
lowing Disadvantaged  enrollment:  * 

1971  =  3%  of  totaf  " 

1972  =  4%  of  total  , 
1073  =  1%  of  total 

Ilo^vever.  I  lHdie\e  we  have  s<mie  Uiajur  reporting  problems  related  to  special 
eategi*ry  enrollilieilt^.  I  recomnieud  v\e  pursue  impro\t'd  reporting  procedures. 
Many  of  the  inaccuracies  hi  this  report  cuuld  be  eliminated  by  sophisticated 
reporting  procedures.  Are  v\e  willing  to  pay  the  bill  for  such  procedures  is  an 
issue  also. 

Many'  of  tfte  other  areas  of  thi.s  report  could  be  argued  from  a  single  state 
"or  philo.^..p]iical  basf.  no\\e\er,  many  real  problems  have  been  identified  and 
we  rnnst  deal  with  them. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  be  condemned  for  not  making  better  use  of 
excels/ surplus  properly  witiiout  recalling  the  fact  that  those  programs  Are  not 
prcheatly  available  to  th(f  \ocational  cducatlun  cnterpri-^e.  In  Washington  State 
the  e\idence  supports  ue  used  these  uesources  exten^^ively  when  they  were 
available. 

I  am  i>artieularVy  disturbed  by  the  total'negative  attitude  of  this  report.  The 
teatu  that  re^ieweu  the  State  of  Washington  findinijs  with  my  staff  Indicated 
botli  po>itlve  and  negative  findings  wuufd  lie  reported.  I  understood  all  the 
facts  wtmld  be  presented  in  the  report.  Thcrifore.  I  can  only  arrive  at  the  pro- 
fessitmal  conclusion  mat  this  report  is  incomplete^  It  tells  only  part  of  th6 
story< 

,  Sincerely, 

ARTnVR  A.  BxNNtE. 
State  Director  and  Ej:ccuttve  Officer, 
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Prepared  Statemeiw  of  Kenneth  Owen,  SuPERiNT|:NDEr»T  of  Vocational 
,  Education,  Oltmpia,  Wash, 

On  behalf  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioo,  Db.  Frank  B. 
Brouiliet,  I  would  like  to  extend  our  appreciation  for  being  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  response  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  feaeraliy 
supported  vocational,  euucaCluu  i..-»'.grATr.s.  . 

The  Common  Schuol  System  of  the  .State  of  Washington  has  a  strong  conunit- 
ment  to  vocational  education;  and  since  his  election.  Dr.  Brouiliet  has  both 
reinforced  and  eipanded  that  commitment  This  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
variety  of  ways  Including  a  significant  rearganizational  realignment^  in  the 
state  agency  itself  * 

There  has  beqn  considerable  public  comment  regarding  the  GAO's  findings 
and  much  of  It  a^ipears  to  be  of  a  rather  negative  nature.  What  appear  to  be 
errors,  oversights,  or  misstatements  have  been  referred  to  on  several  recent 

occasions^^  the  intent  of  our  agency  to  respond  to  the  audit  by  going  through 
it  point  >>y  point  ftnd  attempting  through  some  means  to  prove  or  disprove  each 
comn:cr.t  or  criticism.  This  appears  to  liave  been  amply  accomplished  by  other 
responses  and  our  repetition  of  this  information  will  not  assist  us  In  accomplish- 
inc  what  needs  to  be  done.  Certainly  we  can  cite' examples  of  local  school  dis- 
trlct  programs  that  are  doing  an  exemplary  job  in'prbviding  vocatimial  edu- 
cation in  precisely  the  fashion  the  report  commends.  As  a  matter  of  fnct,  «ie 
programs  referral  to  on  Pages- 78  and  79  of  the  report  sound  very  familiar 
to  those  of  us  associated  with  the  Common  School  System  of  Washington  Stato. 
IVe  appreciate  this  recogniUon  of  some  of  our  local  school  districts  effective 
programs  of  vocational  education.        ^  * 

Rather  th^n  extend  the  tlefensive  posture  regarding  the  audit,  we  prefer 
to  provide  the  committee  with  some  general  reactions  to  the  totun  effort. 

The  intent  of  these  several  reactions  is  to  tlojtermine  whether'  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  secure  some  positive  benefit  for  vocational  education  from  the  acti^'i- 
.  ties  and  investment  of  time  a«d  concern  provided  l»y  the  professional  team 
approach  given  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
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Ecaetion  j.— One  majt^r  thrust  of  the  reporti  appear*;  to  us  to  be  solidlv  in 
the  direcfioii  of  ciK?(urj*^:iii£:  and  pro\i(ling  nioro  lii«h  quality  vocatiotial^  edu- 
Qation.  If  we  move  from  the  i>re>ent  o  to  1  luatdiiau  ratio  or^etferal/srate 
res<HJw?e^^e-^gii€'r  level  of,  s^Tf^r-^  to  one  imtionallv,  w^caift  lielp'tmr 
ona  up  providing  an  evpanded  \ucatiunal  educatlun  opportunity  to  our?  popu- 
lanon.  V^e  are  being  cl-alleii^ed  to  use  ortr  federal  resources  in  a  fashiob  that 
will  geuprate  a  hip:Ii(T  r.uiu  of  ^tato  nud  bK:al  Mippurt.  This  proposed  thrust 
comes  at  a  time  w\mi  nn,i>t.  other  area:*  of  educational  activity  are  callin?;  on 
the  federal  goverainenr  to  snpi^ly  a  lii^rher  ratio  of  federal  money  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  pa  Tlii^  cvrtainly  preseats  a  chalienjje  to  the  vocational  edu- 
cators of  our  start  >  Mii]  om»  we  should  be  actively  pur>uing.  However,  ^:a?U- 
iagton  State  is  cun^atly  matcliing  at  clofeor  to  an  eight  to  one  ratio.  This  cer- 
tainly indicates  tliat  f^^diral  vocational  funds  have,  indeed,  already  had  a 
catalytic  effect  in  onr  state.  Our  Legislature  is  currently  faced  with  the  olfer 
of  Federal  Iligliway  Kuiuls  and  no  available  state  matching  resources. 

Reaction  2.— Tlie  report  appears  to  strongly  support  the  nee<l  for  ^p'^^^ral  ;r^- 
cational  assistance  to  sco  t»  tlit'  ?tates>  with  conditions  attached-  We  believe 
that  vocational  educators  ar,e  basic-ally  comfortable  with  this  stipulation  Vo- 
cational ednoatiou  support  .should  be  expended  fur  vocational  education  pur- 
vos^  and  s-troiig  safe^cuayds  must  exist  to  protect  the  integrity  of  th^  funding 
process:.  The  consranj  critical  uatuie  of  funding  needs  tJaroughout  all  of  the 
education  programs  luiderstandably  creates  considerable  pressure  at  the  state 
and  l^cal  leveM.  We  agree  with  the  GAO  that  categorical  legislation  and  fund- 
ing  IS  'essential.  • 

Reaction  3.-~We  are  in  agreement  wUh  the  report's  concerns  that  relate  to 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  areas  of  planning  and  program  evaluation. 
Our  state  has  a  need  certainly  to  improve  its  efforts  in  these  areas.  The  report 
seems  to  these  concerns  back  to  the  r.S.  Office  of  Education ;  and  this  thrust  is 
compatible  with  onr  efforts  over  the  years  to  fight  for  additional  responsibility 
and  strength  far  vocational  education,  in  the  USOE.  As  recently  as  this  last 
AVA  Convention  December,  a  resolution  urging  creation  of  a  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  was  adopted. 

Reaction  ^.~The  report  fists  major  areas  for  emphasis  and  positive  action 
by  vocational  programs:  (1)  Adequate  needs  assessment;  (2)  Realistic  train- 
ing—flexible scheduling;  (3)  Appropriate  evaluauou,  and  (4)  Utilization  of 
advisory  |X)mniittee.  These  and  other  basic  tenets  of  sound  vocational  education 
appear  throughout  the  report.  It  may  well  be  that  thi*  is,  indeed,  a  timely 
reminder  that  we  in  vocational  education  may  have  been  broadening  our  eSvil 
in  the  last  several  yenrc  tn  tb^  ettent  that  an:  indeed  not  accomplishing  our 
basic  purposes  as  effectively  ds  possible.  Many  of  us  have  observed  with  con- 
cern the  gradual  broadening  of  the  federal  definlUon  of  vocational  educaUon 
to  the  point  where  we  may  well  be  attempting  to  he  all  things  to  all  people 
and,  thereby,  not  delivering  the  quality  services  we  hnow  can  be  provided  by 
reasonable  and  timely  adherence  to  the  "basics."  ' 

Our  agency,  with  its  close  and  direct  relationship  with  local  programs,  wbuld- 
also  like  to  take  thl%  opportunity  to  relate  two  reactiops  to  the  GAO  report 
from  local  centers  in  our  state. 

The  first  of  these  Is  somewhat  negative  in  nature  and  certainly  illustrates 
the  validity  of  GAO's  references  to  the  coordinative  difficulties  existing  between 
vocational  education  and  CETA  (MDTA).  activities.  Quoted  Jiere  is  «  m*,..,.- 
randum  from  a  local  school  district  adminisfrntor  rtccjnting  his  experiences 
op  this^  subject :  ,^ 

"The  present"  utilization  of  *  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act — ^Title 
I— njonles  in  King  County  Washington  underscores  the  need  for  coordination 
among  the  various  syf^tems  delivering  job  training.  A  federally  supported  skills 
center  has  been  sliperimposed  on  existing  secondary  schools,  vocational-technical 
instihites.  community  colleges,  joint  apprenticeship  programs,  proprietary 
schoi/is  a^d  Industrial  training.  No  real  measure  of  warranted  vs.  unwarranted 
duplication  Is  readily  apparent  due  to  the'lack  of  communication  and,  hence. 
,  coordination. 

"The  plea*?  for  cooperation  from  the  vocational-technical  institutes  have  seem- 
ingly cnnr  unheeded.  Those  please  have  asked  that  planned  training  be  publicly 
annnnnced.  that  proposals  to  conduct  said  training  be  accepted  from  all  inter- 
ested agencies,  and  that  bids  be  awarded  openly  on  the  bafcis  of  pre-announced 
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criteria  Ktkh  as  lo^t  vflK  u  ucj  and  prugraui  tfttcth>ue&s  ^js  nieabured  by  ^)lace- 
inent  '^tati.tico.  Iii>ttMd.  the  cunsurtiuni  (local  prime  si>uu>t>r)  simply  presents 
.substantial  ^ul>IK»lt  ^klla^^  to  the  skills  centers^j^enaiigly  ignoring  exi^t^n?: 
'pu>j;faiiis  una  "alreaJy  arallaWe  support"  f rOni  Yede rat~aTicl  siaie  vocauonai 
fnndft.  TJaw  it  apptar^  tbat  we  are  in  the  pruee«s  uf  creating  yet  another  sys- 
tem without  taking  tU»*  ba^ic  htep^  to  a^snre  that  such  a  sybtfm>is  needed  lu 
form  in  whjcli  it  is  heinjr  developc^d.*' 

The  other  Un.'nl  re.Jction  of  a  inore  positive  vein  and  also  is  directly  related 
to  the  kind  of  recommeivclation<?  put  forth  GAO: 

In  rertj^unst*  tu  ''^^hat  is*  the  rule  of  federal  assistance  on  vocational  education 
report;  in  the  <irst  part  of  tht*  digest,  italic  three,  top  of  the  page,  it  states, 
"Jn  many  ins>tance^.  M-cundary  schoul>,  community  colk'^;es.  and  area  vocational 
technical  in.stitute-<  cmld  have  xjijide  iietter  ui?e  of  their  own  facilities  and 
explored  upi>tiTtunitI(»,-5  to  sl»are  ea'ch  others'  resources  and  those  of  federally - 
supported  manpower  program;^  niiUt^ry  installations,  proprietary  schoolij,  or 
employer  sites.'* 

T  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  Lake  Wasiiington  School  Dis- 
trict, the  Wa.^hin^jtiTi  State  National  Guard,  and  the  City  of  Redmond  have 
Mgnetl  an  iutir-local  apreement  for  the  use  of  the  XIKE  Site  (which  includes 
thre^  separate  site^J  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  education  primarily,  but 
also  for  use  by  the  N.Uional  Guard  and  the  City  of  Redmond  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Department,  Wti  are  planning  to  work  in  cooperation  with  them  on  many 
of  the  community  ser\ice  types  of  classes  and  are  working  with  the  National 
Guard  on  assisting  them  in  their  training  programs  related  to  their  mainte- 
nance unit.  .  s  • 

Following  i.«5  a  quote  from  Senator  Jackson  in  a  news  release  on  November 
32,  1074:  *'Jacfc*on  said  he  had  been  working  closely  with  the  Lake  Washing-^ 
ton.  School  r>i.>trict  \^hich  v\ants  to  use  the  property  as  the  site  for  a  regional' 
vocational  technical  training  center.  'We  have  been  successful  jn  ^working  out 
an  agreement  reducihc  the  amount  of  land  needed  by  the  Xatiopfd  Guard  and 
joint  use  of  the  buildings  for  vocational  education  during  the  week  and  Na- 
tidnal  Guard  training  on  week-ends/  Jackson  said.'* 

**Use'of  this  NIKE  Site  for  a  major  job  training  school  will  allow  us  to  pro- 
vide skills  to  those  unable  to  attend  college  or  unable  to  enter  the  labor  force 
aue  to  lack  of  skill.s'  he  said.  *Thia  school  means  training,  and  training  means 
jobs  and  Income  and  important  improvement  in  vocational  education  for  Wash- 
ington State,*  Jack*;?on  concluded.'*  » 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds  and  Senator  War- 
T^n  G.  Magnuson  have  been  working  on  this  with  Senator  Jackson. 

Additionally,  as  far  a^  using  other  facilities  and  various  agencies  working 
together,  I  would  also  like  fo  point  out  that  we  are  contracting  with  private 
vocational  .-schools  and  industi^  in  two  areas — Cosmetology  and  Key  Punfh 
Training.  The  Key  Puuch  Training  is  with  Safecom  which  is  affiliated  with 
^Safeco  Insurance  Company.  ^ 

The  entire  J?ysteni  of  public  education  needs  to  forge  a  strong  structure  and 
one  of  Its  major  components  musPbe  vocational  education  programs  of  the 
highest  caliber.  Hopefully,  th6  current  report  ^iU  assist  us  in  achieving  im- 
provements that  will  bring  about  an  effective  acccjrnpllshment  of  this  objective. 

[Whereupon,  a  recess  was  taken' fror/i  12:30  p.m.  to  12:55  p.m.] 

^  AFTERNOON  SESSIdN*, '  ^  ,  •» 

^Chairman  Perkins.  The  other  gentlemaif  jfrom  the  State  of  "VYash- 
ingtun,  the  assistant  director,  may  want  to  make  a  few  comments. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  L.   OWEN,   SUPERINTENDENT  OP 
•    EDUCATION,  OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

jVIr.  O^VEXs.  Thank  yon,  MrrJPerkins. 

I  appreciate  the  opportimffyMiftve  this  day^repipseiiting  the  State 
superintendent,  Dr.  FraiiK  Brouillet,  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  spend 
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a  little  time  referring  to  the  "Handicapped''  portion  of  the  audit 
as  they  mentioned  and  the  kinds  of  students. 

Tlie-G^ncral-  Accounting  Office  implied  the  States  do  not  spend. 
15  and  10  percent  set-aside  respectively  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
and  the  handicapped  youths.  Yet,  when  the  Office  of  Education  gave 
the  full  details,  only  a  few  States,  and  I  think  it  is  less  than  15,  missed 
that  mark  and  that  was  generally  under  $5,000  per  State. 

A  more  positive  statement  could  well  have  been  made  by  indicating 
the  large  number  of  special  students  not  on  the  welfare  lines  today,, 
becau5e  of  individualized  and  personalized  vocational  programs  of* 
yesterday. 

The  fact  that  a  performance  audit  was  conducted  by  experts  in 
accounting  and  not  experts  in  vocational  education  or  thos^  trained 
to  work  with  specialized  students  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  in 
my  honest  opinion.  , 

I  had  hoped  that  there  M  ould  be  some  real  constructive  assistance 
for  the  good  of  youth  as  a  result  of  this  part  of  the  audit., People  i 
with  special  needs  are  not  given  a  high  priority,  is  another  cofmnent 
in  the  report 

I  ask:  What  kind  of  priorities  should  they  have?  What  kind  of 
priorities  should  the  average  student  have  when  thepe  probably  num- 
ber 75  percent  tfr  more?  Is  one  more  important  than  the  other? 

The  tact  remains  that  all  students  are  not  adequately  served  but 
some  are.  Usually,  those  areas  having  sufficient  facilities,  also  have 
snfiicipnf  «hidents,  and  also  have  programs  to  match  that. 

Fnfortunate]:^%  those  areas  that  do  not  haye  fapilities  oft-times  die 
on  the  vine  in  the  student's  wisdom. 

The  charge  of  using  Federal  dollars  to  maintain  or  continue  the  . 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs  is  not  well  taken  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  ,  ^  ' 

One  x>f  the  questions  which  school  districts  must  answer  in  our 
State  before  funds  ar^  given  to  them  even  for  the  first  time  on  a 
project  or*  grant  basis,  "What  are  your  pldns  for  funding  when  the 
Federal  vocational  funds  are  depleted  y 

I  am  speaking  primarily  in  grades  nine  to  12  in  the  tech  institutes, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  questions  they  are  asked. 

State  advisory  committees  were  asked  to  visit  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  a  few  programs  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  grades  nine  to  12,  the  tech  institutes  and  community 
^nllefres. 

Tliis  report  has  not  yet  been  nutlished,  nor  have  I  seen  it.  How- 
even  I  talked  to  several  of  the  local  ^vocational  directors  as  well  as^' 
some  of  the  actual  advisory  committee  members  and  they  reported 
to  me  much  enthusiasm  over  some  of  the  things  they  saw. 

By  the  way,  the  choice  of  the  projects  that  they  visited  was  theirs, 
not  ours.  We  did  help  to  make  the  contact. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  there  are  roughly  128.000  college  Stu- 
dents, community  college  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

In  addition  there  are  roughly  150,000  students  in  grades  nine  to  12 
in  the  tech  institutes.  • 

Vocational  acti%ntic3  for  the  handicapped  aiid  disadvantaged  have 
been  catalytic,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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I^t  ine  cite  an  example  as  to  why  I  feel  that  way.-* 

Prior  to  1963  special  education  students  were  either  cared  for  with; 
out  mention  or  no  ouo^made  any  attempt  to  identify^  them  where  they 
were  just  forgotten. 

It  seemed  Tike  it  was  an  unknown:^  Therefore,  the^  initial  start  in 
1963  was  really  from  zero  and  today,  11,523  students,  disadvantaged 
students,  were,  served  in  the  State  of  Washington  last  year. 

I  submit  it  is  catholic  and  also  responsive.  ' 

Handicapped  education  follows  tne  .same  increase  from  near  zero 
to  roughly  4,800  students  in  tlie  saitic  categories. 

I  also  siibtnit  to  you  handicapped  education  is  nearly  twice  the 
additional  expense  when  compared  to  the  disadvantaged  on  a  per- 
student  basis. 

Sorne  af  the  programs  that  I  am  familiar  with  in  the  State,  of 
Wasliin^on  for  1974,  several  statewide  projects  for  the  disad- 
vantaged students  were  conducted  and  this  cost  the  State  about 
$100,000,  most  of  which  were  Federal  vocational  funds. 

In  the  Seattle  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  charged 
^Mih  the  job  of  developing  competency  based  instructional  materials 
hi  vocational  fields  such  a^  ^velding.  pipe  fitting.  clerical  skills  and 
health  education,  a^nd  two  more  of  the  Opportunity  Industrial  Cen- 
tei^*  one  in  Yakima  and  one  in  Spokane,  were  contracted  to  do  school 
drop-out  programs  where  the  primary  purpose  was  to  get  the  stu- 
dents to  return  or  to  enter  schools  and  in  most  instances  they  were 


school  or  vocational  school  of  some  sort.  They  are  not  successful 
ill  100  percent  of  them. 

A  third  important  phase  on  a  statewide  basis  was  to  develop  some 
curriciilar  materials  in  home  economics  schools  for  the-  develop- 
mentally  disabled  as  well  as  the  handicapped  students. 

This  is  a  field  that  seems  to  be  almost  untouched  as  to  "what  do 
you  do,  hov;  do  you  ffo  about  handling  vocational  education  for  tlie 
disabled,  and  mentally  i-etarded  in  vocational  education  T' 

I  have  only  one  copy  of  this  bulletin  with  me  and  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  committee  I  wiil  see  you  get  it.  ^  " 

What  it  amounts  to  is  a  summarization  of  the  vocational  education 
categorical  funds  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  those  categories,  of  course,  are  disadvantaged  and  handicapped, 
to  which  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment. 

Last  year  47  out  of  roughly  306,  and  you  narrow  it  down  to  school 
districts  with  Vocational  education,  it  is  227;  47  local  school  districts 
conducted  special  handicapped  programs  ranging  from^  one  student 
all  the  way  up  to  60  students  with  a  total  of -over  1,900. 

The  year  prior  to  that  there  were  1537  students  involved  for  tech 
institutes  and  community  colleges  and  statewide  projects  without 
adults,  it  brings  the  total  up  to  4,805.  That  is  4,805  that  were  not 
accounted  for  prior  to  1963.  > 

In  the  same  booklet^  75  school  districts  conducted  special  disad- 
\  ant  aged  programs  ranging  from  the  student  up  to  415  students  in 
secondary  programs  to  total  over  6,000. 


"Wlien  von  add  the  Vocational  Tech  Institute  and  statewide  projects 
it  totals  il,523.. 


successful 


reenter  their  high  schools  or  trade 
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Our  State  is  one  that  Representative  Meeds  is  well  aware  of  that 
does  in  fact  support  handicapited  education,  althqu^h  we  call  it 
equal  education  for  all,  sometimes  nicknamed  House  Bill  90. 
--t^rS£I-.H^S^^^^  in  vocational  education  for  handicapped 

niililren  ancl  flTe  secbnd';tWrd,  and  fourth,  and  continuing  years  it 
is  a  combination  of  funds, or  may  even  be  completely  taken  over  by 
special  education  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

So  it  is  a  catalyst  in  that  effect,  in  my  opinion.  Personally  at  .the 
State  officer  a§  well  as  the  local  offices,  woVking  together  to  form  what 
we  call  a  marriage.  This  marriage  is  intended  to  aid  individualized 
students  to  do  one  of  two  things ; 

One  is  to  ready  the  students  disadvantaged  enough  to^allow  him 
success  in  a  vocational  program  already  in  progress.  That  goal  is 
not  always  reached  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  we  shoot  for. 

The  second  i§  to  provide  sufficient  skills  for  job  success.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  is  also  a  contributor  to  a  few  of  these  successes  at  the 
local  level. 

Vocational  education  can  do  its  best  job  with  students  who  have 
progressed  and  are  ready  for  vocational  skills.  It  cannot  do  every^ 
thing  for  everj^one  including  some  of  our  specialized  students. 

Interdistrict  cooperation  'to  better  handle  the  special  student  is 
beconiing  more  common  in  Washington  State. 

At  least  38  interdistrict  co-ops  have  been  formed  representing 
215  school  districts.  These  operational  districts  have  many  benefits. 

One  of  the  benefits  is  specialized  programs,  sometimes  for  the 
specialized  students,  but  most  of  the  time  to  provide  the  additional 
a^^si-tance  that  is  needed  to  help  that  specialized  student  progress 
at  a  normal  rate. 

Part  p  non-earmarked  money  that  is  put  with  this  in  Federal 
funds  aided  in  funding  the  vocational  director's  salaries  because  we 
know  withont-  loadership  nothing  happens. 

More  often  than  not.  special  education  people  and  vocational  edu- 
cation people  pool  their  abilities  to  work  toward  the  good  of  special 
students. 

^  It  takes  time  to  make  changes  and  changes  for  the  good  with  spe- 
cial  students  is  happening. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  evaluate  when  only  two  districts  out  of 
rourrhly  ?M  in  Washington  were  audited.  In  fact,  one  of  the  better 
projects  for  the  handicapped  is  in  Seattle,  which  the  GAO  apparently 
missed.  It  is  called  Meet  the  Needs. 

It  is  a  marriage  of  special  education  and  vocational  education 
teaming  up  with  .Folway  Manufacturing  Co.  where  handicapped 
people  are  trained  and  given  jobs  making  such  things  as  wire 
strainers,  plastic  handle  forks  and  spoons  for  barbecuing,  and  so  on. 

They  added  on  to  their  plant  this  year  40,000  square  feet  because 
they  are  pleased  with  what  they  see  and  what  is  happetiing.  They 
havp^  c^vcn  considered  and  are  presently  apparei:\tly  planning  to 
modify  the  home  plant  in  Minneapolis  to  do  something  along  the 
same  linos. 

TwentV'five  percent  of  my  job  description  is  to  work  with  cate- 
gmcal  funds  under  Public  Law  90-576  in  the  program.  I  doubt 
seriously  the  State  Administration  cost  is  too  high.  However,  at  the 
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same  time' J  must' add  my  monitoring  could  be  increased,  but  then 
so  would  the  cost  for  administering  these  increases  ,   . 

We  depend  a  great  dop-l  upon  local  directors  to  do  monitoring  and 
to  assist  us.  Thev  are  the  vocational  ediication  experts  and  when 
tliey  came  up  with  vocational  education  experts  in  special  education, 
we  think  we  have  the  time. 

e  agree  that  more  planning  should  be  done. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  pointy. 

ClmiiHKui  Fkukins.  Thank  you  very  much.- 

I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Meeds  first. 

Go  aliead,  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  some  questions  of  Mr.  Binnie  primarily. 

The  GAO  report  indicates  that  .Washington  State  was  one  of 
the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  State,  in  administrative  costs. 

Would  you  like  lo  enlighten  us  on  what  that  mirfit  indicate? 

^fr.  BiNNTK.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  Mr.  Meeds.  In  the  testimony 
I  prepared,  I  put  quite  an  emphasis  on  that,  because  we  in  the  State 
of  Washington^  ha\c  heard  a  lot  about  that,  not  only  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  but  from  our  own  logislatiire. 

Tlu'v  h'dw  becR  asking  a  number  of  questions  from  the  data  that 
has  come  out.  I  ha\e  included  hi  appendix  A  a  graph  that  I  used 
jubt  last  week  with  our  Wa3',s  and  Means  Committf^*^  to  explain  the 
agency  fimds,  excuse  mc,  the  Federal  funds  from  Public  Law  90-576 
maintained  at  the  State  level. 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  GAO  made  the  statement  and 
quoted  the  dollarb  kept  for  what  they  called  State  administration 
ancillary-  sen-ices,  one  needs  to  have  definitions  for  both  of  those  and 
that  by  the  definitions  you  then  determine  whetlier  the  services 
are.  pec(^s3arily  to  be  maintained  at  the  State  level. 

In  1075,  we  retained  out  of  Public  Law  90-576  funds,  and  that 
is  all  parts,  not  just  part  B,  12.31  percent  for^what  we  call  CCOE 
fixed  administrative  costs. 

That  is  salaries,  benefits,  travel,  goods  and  services,  sui)plies,  equip- 
ment, ot  cetera,  payins  the  rojit,  paying  the  telephone  oill,  and  pay- 
inir  the  people  that  is  fixed  costs,  what  we^all  fixed  costs. 

Now%  also,  that  supports  for  regular  vocational  education  69  man 
years  in^ur  agency,  -31  uf  iliosc  man-years  being  professional  man- 
years. 

If  you  look  at  thaback  of  my  testimony  youjivill  find  a  man  rear 
cliait.  appendix  D  is  in  numbers  and  appendix  Ji.  is  in  graph  form. 

It  projects  that  in  fiscal  1075  we  had  75.6  man-years  but  6.6  of 
those  were  by  proposal.  Thev  were  to  run  the  curriculum  manage- 
ment center  and  conrjmunicatlons  grant,  which  were  special  proposal 
grants  from  HEW. 

Sixty-nine  of  those  75,  which  are  portrayed  in  the  chart  appendix 
D,  were  man-years  to  run  the  regular  vocational  education  program. 
That  is  the  crosshatched  section  at  the  bottom. 

You  will  notice  this  level  is  lower  than  in  1969  and  is  projected  out 
over  the  next  biennium  as  maintaining  that  level. 

Thirty-one  of  those  are  actively  involved  as  professional?  in  vo- 
cational education.  Of  those  31,  16  professionals  are  assigned  to 
what  we  call  Program  Development. 
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They  are  specialists  in  home  and  family  life  education,  trade  and 
industry  education,  health  occupations,  etcetera. 

year  in  prervidtng— 
se^^ice,  technical  ai>slstance  jn  developing  ne\v  and  emerging  pro- 
grams and  in  improving  programs  at  the  local  school  district  level. 

They  are  not  what  we  call  administrators.  They  are  leadership 
services  that  serve  309  school  districts.  We  don't  have  3Q9  vocational 
directoi;&  in  those  school  districts  an^  don't  have  high  level  personnel 
to  jro  around  the  309  districts  to  help  develop  I  guess  what  you  would 
call  catalytic  program  improvement.  , 

So  we  thinK  that  the  staff  of  16  profcssiona'ls  and  support  staff 
of  15  clei  leal  is  an  important  leadership  role  in  our  State. 

If  you/take  those  16  off  that  means  we  keep  15  professionals  who 
really  do  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  we 
call  that  Xeeds  Assessment,  preparing  State  plan  in  both  adminis- 
trative sections  for  rules  and  regulations  and  the  planning  for  the 
future. 

Also,  then  evaluation  and  reporting  to  meet  the  Federal  require- 
_  _  ments,  statistical  and  narrative  reports. 

So  approximately  15  professionals  are  necessary  in  our  State  to 
do  what  I  call  administra,tion  under  the  definition.  We  don't  thii\k 
thAt  is  nnreconcilable. 

I  would  like  you  to  go  back  to  appendix  A  and  show  you  main- 
tenance at  the  State  level  was  also  9.77  percent  of  the  funds  for  ' 
which  what  we^call  CCO'E's  grant  plan. 

This  is  all  parts  of  the  act*  All  of  that  money  goes  out  in  proposals 
*^    to  do  innovative  exemplary  or  improvement  projects.  It  goes  to 
local  stliool  districts  and  colleges  and  nniversities  on  a  proposal  base. 

We  retain  in  our  budget  and  get  proposals  In.  They  are  analyzed 
by  a  committee  and  grants  are  made  on  the  proposals. 
*     Mr.  JIkkds.  Is  what  you  are  telling  us  the  fact  that  GAO  counted 
sbnif  people  against  administrative  costs  that  you  did  not  count? 

Afr.  BixxiK.  No,  sir.  Let  me  clarify  that.  The  GAO  in  my  analysis 
of  their  figures,  counted  a  level,  I  don^t  remember  exactly,  but  I 
think  aroun^  26  percent  for  administration.  . 

I  &a>  that, the  26  percent  was  not  only  the  administration  costs  but 
uuh  albo  the  grant  plali  costs  and  promotion  development  proposals. 

Thos(»  two  blocks  are  not  administration  at  all.  Tlieii  I  say  you 
hav(»  to  take  this.        *^  .        .  ' 

Mr.  ^t^^KHS.  Well,  didn't  they  uj^e  the  same  techniques  in  the  other 
states?  Didn't  tliey  count  the  same  people  as  administrative  in  the 
State  of  Washington  as  they  did  in  California  and  other  states? 

>fr.  BiNMK.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  don'*t  know  what  they  did  in  other 
states.      •         .  . 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Let's  ask  GAO?  We  arc  not  having  apples  and  oranges 
here,  are  we? 

T  will  ask  GAO. 

What  \     define  to  be  administrative  and  what  they  define  is  sub- 
ject to  some  disagreement. 
>rr.  BixxiK.  Yes,  .sir. 

^Ik.  .MKj^:ns,  But  I  am  sure  they  used  the  same  procedures  in  the 
State  of  California,  the  State  of  Washington  and  other  States? 
Mr.  BixxiK.  I  would  imagine  they  did  so,  but  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  OK.  Tliose  figures  you  come  up  with,  28  percent  .for 
administration  and  the  State  of  California  comes  up  with  16  percent 
„--or_soinotIiiiig  else.  avJiy  is  there  a  difference  here  ?   

Mr.  SiioE3i.\KER.  Congressman,  I  don't  think  we  know  exactly 
•  what  they  said  about  our  States.  I  don't  know  J  could  tell  you  what  ^ 
they  said  in  terms  of  the  individual  State.  I  can  tell  you  what  our 
administrative  costs  are  in  terms  of  Ohio  and  you  can  audit  it,  but  . . 
I  can't  tell  you  what  they  decided  they  were. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  "Well,  their  report  indicates  what  they  decided  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  were  in  various  states,  various  places. 

Mr.  BiNxiE.  Mr.  Meeds,  I  would  say  their  28  percent  figure  for  the 
State  of  "Washington  would  compare  to  the  26.23  percent  iigure  I 
show  for  1075.  There  may  be  a  drop  in  the  difference  in  years  on  it. 

But  that  figure  includes  i-eally  4  blocks  in  my  chart,  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
.Much  of  that  money  which  they  said  are  fixed  administrative  costs 
and  ancillary  si^n  ices  are  really  money  not  administrative  costs  at  all, 
but  flow,  from  other  educational  agencies  for  proposals. 

They  SVe  i-etained  at  the  State  level,  though. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  What  I  am  saying  is,  they  count  the  things  the  same* 
in  othei  States  and  compared  to  other  States  you  still  come  up  with 
a  very  high  proportion  of  expenditures  in  those  categories? 

Mr.  BixxiE.^Yes. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  that  is? 

Mr.  Bi.xMK.  I  have  not  made  that  comparison.  I  could  imagine,  or 
I  could  suggest  that  perhaps  other  States  distribute  on  some  other 
base  directly  to  local '  education  agencies  the  Federal  dollars  and 
don't  handle  it  on  a  proposal  base,  distributes  it  directly  to  school 
districts  on  a  distribution  ba§e  and  account  for  the  money  we  hold 
back  that  later  goes  out  in  proposals  and  that  would  amount  to 
quite  a  bit  of  difference. 

If  we  allow  all  of  the  monev  from  block  2  and  on  to  flow  on 
formula  distribution  we  would  Save  only  a  12-pcrcorit  rollback. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  that  pretty  well  describes  the  discre- 
pance in  the  GAO  report  and  the  other.  Let  me  call  on  the  minority, 
Mr.  ijnclmnan. 

Mr.  l^LTHANAX.  Xo  questions.  ♦ 

Chairman  Pkrkiks.  Mr.  Goodling?  / 

Afr.  GoooLixG.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Barrett,  what  percentage  of  your  stafpd  administrative  and 
supervisoiT  funds  are  from  State  funds  rather  than  Federal? 

Mr.  BAKRKrr.  There  are  ho  funds  involved ;  there  are  no  State  funds 
in  our  State  administrative  budget  for  vocational  education- 
Mr.  GooDLixjii.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  it  is  totally  financed 
from  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  BARurriT.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BrpiiAXAN.  Ts  that  a  State-philosophy? 

Mr.  Bakrkit.  I  tliink  it  was  under  the  former  administration.  . 

Mr.  BrciiAXAX'.  This  is  not  true  of  any  of  the  other  States,  is  it, 
that  are- represented  hei-e  today? 

"Mw  GrKMPLK.  Tt  is  true. 

;Mr.  BixxTK.  It  is  not  tnie  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  have  State  dollars  supporting  State  administration  staff. 


O  or,  , 
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:Mr.  GooDMxa.  Apparently  I  can't  a5>k  my  own  State.  Are  they  not 
Tcpresented  today? 

Chairman  Perkins.  They  are  not.  They  were  invited  but  stated 
by  Ii'tta-  tl.i-y  iv^'iie  unulble  tapriM^rtgdiryrT 

Mr.  GoomjXG.  I  am  sorry  abqut  that  because  my  Governor  is  an 
autliority  on  all  Fodcral  problems  and  I  certainly  hoped  he  would  be 
hero  to  share  some  of  those  ans^vel^. 

The  second  question  I  would  ask,  are  there  restrictions  as  far  as 
gettm^  into  vocational  programs  in  any  of  your  States? 

For  example  you  must  pass  say  Algebra  I,  and  so  forth.  This  has 
happened  I  -know  m  the  past.  When  we  are  talking  about  disad- 
vantaged, are  there  any  built-in  restrictions  that  would  prevent  edu- 
cationally deprived  youngstei-s  of  that  natuVo  from  entering  your 
vocational  programs,  particularly  those  being  funded  by  Federal 
funds? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Goodling,  that  GAO 
madp  a  very  good  comment  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  disadvantaged. 

*  T  imagine  you  arc  referring  to  academic  requirements,  but  I  think 
this  matter  of  transportation  that  was  brought  up  is  really  one  of 
concerns  in  providing  piograms  for  the  disadvantaged. 

If  there  is  one  i"estrictive  element  in  our  program,  transportation 
is  the  major  one.  '        ^  • 

Mr.  Goodling.  The  third  question  I  would  ask,  do  vou  have  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  faciHtie>s  in  the  summer  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  ni  all  of  your  schools? 

Are  you  making  an  effort  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  BARRirrr.  I  would  indicate  not  necessarily  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  in  California  we  are  now^  operating  some  of  our  programs 
6  days  a  week  and  12  to  l-t  hours  a  day  12  months  a  year  and  those 
tend  to  be  selected  in  our  regional  o(;cupational  and  joint  cooperative 
proirrams  between  districts.  '^^ 

VCo  Operate  in  Cauiornia.  however,  a  very  ifiassive  total  summer- 
school  program^  which  includes  vocational  education  and  work  ex- 
perience education. 

It  has  provided  an  opportunity  especially  to  recruit  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  that  might  ordinarily  not  enroll  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  GooDT.iXG.  One  last  question. 

Arc  t^tll  of  you,  or  any  of  yo\u  satisfied  we  have  come  a  long  way 
sinre  Congress  over-reacted  to  Sputnik  and  we  were  going  to  make 
math  and  science  people  out  of  all  students,  come  a  long  way  in 
vocational  education  due  to  J^ederal  funds? 

Mr.  Barrktt.  T  consider  the  charge  that  we  have  quite  frequently  a 
duplication  of  cffFort  and  competition  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  pro- 
gram we  are  opera t in now. 

Tn  California,  the  Federal  funds  helped  to  contribute  to  that  t^pe 
of  expansion. 

>fr.  GoouMNo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SnoMAKKR.  I  would  say,  Congressman,  in  terms  of  using  the 
100.3  Act  and  what  we  are  able*  to  get  approved  for  this  in  oiir  State, 
it  gave  rise  to  such  tremendous  intei-est  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
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aiiil  the  adminifetrution  that  it  not  only  was  reflected  in*  terms  of 
growth  of  the  pro<^rain  but  people's  attitudes. 

Yon  haAC  two  tliini":s,  growth  of  the  program  ^^^^^  syPP^p^^  if-jj^^- 
"in^oTi^>5tSnaTsr^^^ 
poitnut  to  peoule,  on  the  part  of  the  patents  and  the  children  them- 
scl\i\s.  Hiul  if  iimthin*:  that  has  been  a  sipiificant  change;  it  is  not 
tlie  baiae  probleiii  as  mIIcii  I  began  in  vocational  education  for  every- 
bodv  else  s  children,  but  today  I  find  it  is  even  wanted  by  the  best 
ihIik  atorb  and  all  art)  adding  to  the  fact  that  education  is  a  very  signi- 
licant  number  for  "my  child'-  as  well. 

Mr.  GooDLixG.  One  question. 

Would  Aou  agree  because  of  Federal  funds  the  disadvantaged  par-, 
ticuluilv  hn\G  come  a  long  way  in  vocational  education,  let's  say  in 
the  last  5  vears?  ^  n     i.  • 

Mr.  Shoemakkr.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  almost  say  additionally  that  m 
lfH>o  ^^e  were  druL'  into  this  element  kicking  and  screaming.  It  had 
not  been  a  part  of  our  background  a  part  of  our  charge  previously, 
bat  I  think  we  have  also  learned  something  else  there,  if  I  can  say 
tlii.^,  that  it  is  time  between  acceptan<^e  of  a  role  and  finding  out  how 
best  to  do  ijt.  ^  .  ' 

Mr.  G(^oi)UNG.  We  haxe  gptten  away  from  the  dumpnig  ground 
philosophy? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  away  from  it  into  programing  so  that  peo- 
ple can  succeed.  •  •     o  ' 
Chairman  PKRiaxi?.  Any  further  questions?  ' 
Mr.  GoonuxG.  No.'  ^ 

C^iairman  r^RKixs.  Mr/Binnie,  I  thought  you  answered  Tour 
'^out&tanding  Congressman /from  the  State  of  Washington  ^yell  in 
connection  with  ihc  GAOj  report,  which  was  somewhat  critical  of 
\uur  administ<;ation  expanses,  in  which  you  stated  that  you  justified; 
the  oNpenditur^^ttrrfftnocal  educational  agencies,  which  in  m^y  judg- 
ment was  sufficient  justification  for' the  expenditure  that  you  have 
given.  *  ^/  . 

Nov,  1  want  to  personallv  compliment  all  of  you  and  likewise  com- 
])limeiit  the  GAO,  but  on  a  point  of  this  iiaturo  it  shows  that  the 
GAO  is  not  fully  familiar  witji  the  way  the  law  is  always  intended 
to  work."         ^         .  ^  .  - 

I  think  some  of  their  criticism  Ts  well  taken  in  certain  ar-eas,  and 
the  onlv  thouglit  I  have  m  mind  is  to^^come  forth  with  a  better  piece 
of*lo<rislation  o^rl  see  kc»/wc  can  improve  the  Icorislation. 

1  believe  the  director  from  Galifprnia  stated  that  the  placement 
record  jn  his  State  mav  have  not  been  as  good  as  it  should  be  and 
since  the  high  employment  rate  yoi>  have  had  out  t]ie,re  the  last 
year,  hut  what  was  your  placement  rate  before  you  had  this  tremen- 
dous unemployment  out  there?  . 

Mr.  BARRKrr.  It  varied  by  occupational  area.  Generally  speaking, 
as  a  ineart  averaf^e  T  would  ^uess  about  75  parceut. 
.  Some  of  thatAwill  not  alwavs  be  occupations  for  whirh  trained. 
Tt  A\iil  vary  and  vary,  at-least'in  California,  diiWtly  wUh  the  state 
of  the  econoinv. 

(Muiirman  I'^kiu^i^ns.  Xow.  T  want  to  ask  a  question  of  rhx  own  school 
supeiintemlent,  because  I  know  we  have  to  write  a  flexible  piece  of 
legislation. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  the  •administration  that  ^^e  spend  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  funds  for  our  innovative  programs,  where  you 
have  a  waiting  list  in  Ashland  of  1^00  and  a  waiting  list  in  Pem- 
broke, Kt.,  and  m  Hazard,  Kj-.,  1,000  or  i;200.  What  would  happen 
down  there  if  you  were  required  to  spend  one-third  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  so-called  innovative  programs,  in  the  rural  area^  especially  ? 

\\  hat  would  happen  with  carpentry,  the  trades  where  the  people 
are  making  a  living  and  masonry  and  m^dianics  and  all  other  elec- 
tronics, what  would  happen  in  those  areas  if  this  requirement  ivas^ 
put  m  the  law? 

Dr.  GiXGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  disastrous 
or  almost  so  m  those  ai^eas.  We  have  started  programs  in  two  of 
the  schools  you  m^entioned,  two  of  the  areas  you  mentioaed,  in  coal 
production,  coal  mining. 

It  takes  about  18  months  leadtime  to  get  ready  to  do  this  kind  of 
thing  and  the  preparation  needed.     -  .  ' 

Now,  if  we  were  required  to , move  in  different  direction  and  to 
spend  a  third  of.  the  money  or  any  percentage  of  the  money  for 
so-called  innovative  and  different  kinds  of  programs  other  than  the 
ones  needed  in  those  communities  I  think  it  T^^ould,  be  difficult 

Chainnan  Peri^ixs.  It  wpuld  be  getting  away  fronrthe  basic  con- 
cept of  ]ob  orientation  ? 

Dr.  GixoKR.  Tliis  is  right.  We  have  advisory  committees  In  each 
of  those  regions  made  up  of  broad  based  citizens  groups.  They  help 
us  with  the  Department 'of  Labor  in  our  State  to  analvze  labor  iieedg 
and  wo  try  to  keep  abreast  of  this  and  a  little  ahead^o  try  to  anti- 
cipate what  it  \\^o\i\d  be.        '  - 

In  oiir  State,  I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  detrimental  piece  of 
legislation. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  "NW,  j\fr.  Shoemaker,  in  your  testimony  vou 
criticized  the  Federal  Government  for  fostering  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  programs.  You  were  particularly  critical  of  the  new 
CoinprehensivftEmployment  and  Training  Act. 

What  amena^hents, would  you  suggest  to  CETA  to  improve  or 
bring  about  better  coordination?  *     .  '    ^  * 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  come  prepared  to  suggest 
what  improvements  could  be  made.  I  only  wanted  to  point  out  that 
we  have  kre  a  chart  of  the  flow  of  authority  from  the  Department 
of  Labol-  to  the  prime  sponsoi^s  and  to  the  i^lanning  committees,  ^ 
which  go^from  the  prime. sponsors  to  Washington,  and  from  Wash- 
mgtoivfoihe  Governor  of  the  State.  ^ 

And  I  guess  our  contention  is  that  this  particular  tvpe  of  organiza- 
tion 15^  not  verv  conducive  to  coordinated  planning. 

I  am  suggesting  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  am  not  sure 
of  what  It  is^but  something  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  that  tvpe 
of  Planning.  *  ^  .  tr 

I  think,  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  comment  was  made  that  some 
membei'S  of  the  Department  of  Labor  had  said  that  the  vocational 
schools  and  the  manpower  programs  were  both  targeting  against  the 
same  individuals  and  T  woiUd  only  snorgest  that  in  our  State  the 
State  counsel  of  the  CIO-AFL  is  not  the  least  bit  satisfied  with  the 
projection  of  occupational  opportunities  in  some  of  the  occupations 
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of  the  Department  of  Labpv  which  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports on.  >  •  , 

So  I  would  suggest  tha^fcrttiere  are  otlier  people  that  ought  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  besides  the  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW.  I  guess, 
Mr.  Cliairman,  I  can't  tell  you  vvfkat  should  be  done.  I  am  only  saying 
thnt  it  is  a  problem. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  Xow,  I  want  Mr.  Shoemaker  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  tb  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  !Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
point  jou  make.  I  suggest  there  is  one  ba^ic  answer  to  it.  The  multi- 
plitiity  of  units  functioning  in  government  in  the  area  of  edlication 
need  to  come  together  at  the  Federal  level  as  well  as  the  State  level 
and  it  seems,  as, some  of  us  have  been  working  -svith  over  the  years, 
the  l-ssue  thp,t  has, come  out  of  Congress  may  he  the  only  real  answer 
and  let  me  preface  it  hy  this  remark. 

It  is  quite  common  to  criticize  the  U.S.  Office  oi  Education  and 
some  of  us  in  the  States  have  been  guilt}"  of  this  at  various  times. 

Some  of  us  about  a'  year  ago  went  to  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Office, 
of  Education,  not  the  present  one,^  and  I  won't  identify  which  one 
it  was,  and  made  the  point : 

Doctor  so  and  so.  we  think  that  the  positive  approach  to  vocational  edu- 
cation in  this  Nation  is  not  being  recognized  at  the  national  level.  Why  is  it 
-not?  ; 

The  man  leveled  with  us/lle  said :  * 

T  cannot  get  be.vond  the  assistant  Fecretarie>s  in  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  anything  positive  on  education,  including  vocational  edncayon. 

It  seems  that  we  should  have  had  a  national  office  of  education  in- 
VoU  iiur  not  only  vocational  education  but  manpower  and  the  total 
educ;itiou'.  It  seems  to  ine  that  one  of  the  strong  points  for  considera- 
tion and  'one  which  I  would  plead  for  this  Congress  to  consider, 
,  and  I  don't  kT\ow  how  j.ou  do  it  from  outside  of  the  administration, 
but  there  is  a  strong  input  of  ediwation  for  this  Nation,  the  only  real 
basis  that  you  have  for  solutions  to  \our  problems,  but  this  area  of 
education,  that  total  education  will  not  be" recognized  including 
vocational  education^  until  there  is  a  Department  of  Education  and 
Manpower.  "     "  .  ^KH^^^ 

As  lonpr  as  the  thrusts  aie  i)ut  forth  in  vocational  educai^jBIErom 
two  significant  agencies  and  as  long  as  one  can  outbid  dollar\vi^jind 
with.ma.ssi\  ely  less  peisons  ser\  ed  than  the  other  one,  I  thinly  we  have 
aiompotitioiu  alack  of  total  tlirust  which  will  continue  until  there 
is  a  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower  at  our  national  level 
which  can  give  position  to  the  place  of  education  and  vocational 
•education. 

Chairman  PKm<rxs.  Let  me  comment  at  this  stage  that  I  could 
not  agree  more.  j 

Tn  fact,  I  introduce^  a  bill  along.with  I^Er.  Quie  and  others  as  co- 
spon.'^ors,  to  do  just  that.  I  thintc  that  is  the  answer,  instead  of  going 
against  each  other,  to  have  soVne  coordination  at  the  top,  is  the  only 
wav  to  solve  this,problein.  ' 

'^^r.  Quie,  any  questions?  ^  - 

'  Mr.  Qtrre.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairmap. 
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I  woUld  like  to  start  out,  Ifr.  Binnie,  with  you,  since  we  can  pick 
up  with  our  conversation  we^had  out  in  the  State  of  Washington 
when  the  subcommittee  was  out  there  and  jou  provided  clarification 
of  some  of  the  things  we  talked  of. 

Xow,  you  mentioned,  in  appendix  C-2,  101  employees,  that  is 
evidently  the  101  you  talked  about  in  CCOE  when  we  talked  out 
there. 

There  were,  as  I  recall  seven  in  the  superintendent  of  public  con- 
struction ofiice  and  six  in  the  community  college  hoard,  is  that  what 
you  call  it? 
'  Mr.  BrxxiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qui£.  They  don't  show  up  here. 

Jlr.  BixxiE.  They  are  not  part  oi  our  agency  mau-j^ear  coxint. 
Mr.  QtriE.  Now,  are  those  seven  professional  ? 
Mr.  BixxiE.  No,  four  and  three. 

Mr.  QoE.  Four  and  three  and  the  other  one  is  three  and  three? 
Mr.  BiXNiE.  No,  four  professionals,  three  clerical  and  SPf  *and 
three  professionals,  three  clerical  in  community  colleges* 
Mr.  Qttie.  Okay.  ^  ^ 

How  ar6  they  funded? 

^T^^^f'  ^^^^  ^^^^  funded  by  what  you  see  in  the  other  chart 
called  Interlocal  a^^reement  arrant"  where  we  buy  from  them  plan- 
ning and  reporting  or  commuter  services. 

/-./^J^^;.?^^^*  Insofar  as  the  staff  costs,  they  are  then  purchased  by 
CCOE  ? 

Mr.  BiNXu:.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  QoE.  And  then  in  tjiat  purchase,  does  your  funds  break  down 
4:8-i>2  or  ate  they  all  out  of  Public  Law  90-576? 

Mr.  Bixxre.  No,  for  those  purchases  are  100  percent  90-576  funds, 
from  all  parts,  not  just  part  (4) . 

Some  comes  out  for  administration  and  some  comes  out  of  the  dis- 
advantaged portion  and  tlie  handicapped, portion. 

Mr.  QiTiE.  That  would  be  the  total  amount. 

Would  then  your  other  perceritao:es  change?  What  I  am  looldn<y 
for  are  the  total  State  administration  supervision  and  evaluation? 
Mr.  Btxx'ie.  For  allnfiaiipower  at  the  State  level. 
Mr.  QtJrE.  You  have  total  manpower? 

Mr.  BixNiE.  If  you  wci-o  to  take  the  1969  man-years  on  the  chart, 
appenclix  C-2,  which  represents  CCOF/s  personnel  involved  in  vo- 
cational education,  31  profosb-lonals  and  to  that  four  professionals  in 
the  superintendent  of  public  coustniction  s  office  and  3  professionals 
in  Hie  state  board  of  community  collei^es,  wo  would  have  a  total  of 
professional  scan  administering  a  total  State  program  of  $62 
million.  ^ 

That  is  less  than  2  percent  administration  costs,  if  you  look  at  the 
pro^^rilm  we  arc  admiiustoriui?. 

Mr.  Quit:.  And  39  clerical? 

Mr.  BixxTK.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Qrn:.  What  ai-e'the  medians  ? 
^  Mr.  BrxxTK.  Yes,  in  fiscal  office  we  have  accountants,  paraprofes- 
Pionals,  accountants,  and  that  type  of  person  working  with  the  fiscal 
office. 
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Mr.'Qci^.  Any  inedians? 
Mr.  BixxiE.  Ko/ 

Mr.  QriE.  The  question  tlieii  \vould  come  on  the  percentage  of  the 
total  and  if  .you  put  all  of  those  togetlier^  could  you  rework  and 
submit  for  rae  tlie  percentage  of  the  total  ?  , 

-Mr.  BixMK,  Counting  tliu  btaff  on  the  hiterlocal  agreement  iu  the 
two  agencies,  yes,  sii\  I  will. 

Mr.  QciK.   hank  you,  if  you  will-do  that.  ^ 

TJien  we  left  there  with  the  assumption  this  was  100  percent  paid 
for  by  Public  Law^  00-576  funds  and  I  am  glad  for  the  clarification 
where  you  bring'in  the  State  funds  here. 

Xow^  am  I  undei-standinor  correctlv  .that  California  was  100  per- 
cent, wasn't  it  in  answerto  Mr.  Goodling's'questiou? 

Mr.  Bakrkit.  Yes,  sir*  i 

Mr.  .QriE.  That  fits  w  ith  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Binnieds  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BAnrarrr.  It  is  basically-  the  same  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  Qi  iK.  \Vlien  we  were  in  Washington,  Mr.  Binnie,  you  trans- 
ft'iTed  31  pt^ople  from  CCOE  to  the  superintendent  of  public  con- 
struction. Who  are  they?  Do  they  come  out?      *  * 

Mi^  BrxNiK.  Out  of  the  regular  public  construction  area,  out  of 
the  lOCO,  this  pabt  >ear  we*  assigned  on  a  task  force  basis  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  309  &cliool  districts,  31  people,  16  professionals, 
and  15  clerical.  They  are  out  of  that  69. 

Th^  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  assignment  will  be  oc- 
curring between  pow  and  May.  ' 

Xow,  unless,  in  our  State,  there  is/  and  I  have  to  hurr\^  back  for 
a  meeting  tomorrow  with  tlie  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  because  there  are  several  bills  on  reorganizing  State 
administration  on  vocational  education; 

Mr.  QciE.  ^Vlion  they  are  transferred  over,  will  those  31  be  paid 
100  perce^it  out  of  Public  Law^  00-576  funds  as  the  other  seven  iu  the 
suporintetidont  of  public  construction  as  they  ly-e  now? 

Mr.  BrsNiE.  I  would  .say  tliat  is'^iffy  and  if  they  are  transferred 
over,  we  would  liavo  to  work  out  an  agreement,  either  cover  their 
funds  with  Public  Law  90-576  funds,  but  more  appropriately  I  think 
if  staff  is  a.s^rgned  we  ought  to  work  on  a  phase  ojit  basis  wntirin- 
iriascd  Stato  support  and  decreased  public  law  90-576  support ,over 
a  pjyftso-out  time  or  decreased  time^and  we  have  not  planned  that 
ill  the  past  because  the  State  legislature  has  not  been  willing  to  pro- 
vide additional  State  funds  for  administrative  costs. 

They  feel  it  is  a  trade-off.^  If  they  give  it  to  the  administrative  it 
CDUiC^  from  the  local  education  level.  I  would  encourage  the  phascr 
over  on  a  planned  base  of  the  decreased  Federal  funds  jised  for  tliat 
purpose. 

yiv.  Qrre.  In  California,  what  is  the  total  expenditure  for  voca- 
tional education? 

You  mentioned  $62  jnillion  I  believe  you  said  in  the  State  of 
Washington? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Wo  anticipate  in  the  current  year  it  ^vill  approadi 
$^100  million  $^12  million  of  which  is  Federal  funds. 
We  anticij[)atc  we  will  match  somewhere  in  the  viciuity  of  9  to  1. 
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This  is  why  the  State  sometime^  gets  a  littk  upset  ^vheii  we  talk 
about  them  jiot  supporting  vocational  education. 

it  would  indicate  our. regional  occupational  training  cejitei-s  and 
programs  which  our  secondary  districts  joined  together  to  operate 
mutuall}  a  program  that  single  dist?S:icls  cannot  operate. 

This  progmm  started  in  1970,  and  last  year  the  categorical  sup- 
poit  for  those  prograiiis  equaled  $42  milllom  the  i>aine  figure  that 
the  Federal  grant  doesr 

This  is  just  for  one  comi)onent  of  our  deliverj-  system.  We  have 
the  same  problem  as  the  State  of  Washington  does.*^  They  are  more 
eager  to  put  money  into  programing  than  they  ai-e  Into  ^taff  as  long 
as  the  Federal  funds  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  in  the  past 
•they  were  available  for  that  purpose  so  again  basically  it  is  a 
trade-off.  • 

I  don't  especiallj  agi-ee  but  I  have  not  had  the  chance  to  make  the 
decision  yet.    ;       ^  '  * 

Mr^QriE.  Let  me  ask  the  State  of  Kentucky,  what  is  the  total  voca- 
tional educational  budget  and  how  many  people  in  your  State  de- 
partment of  liducation  are  administering,  supervising  and  eval- 
uating? ' 

Dr.  Lamar.  T  think  I  had  better  explain  to  start  i^ith.  In  the 
bureau  of  \  ocationul  education  in  Kentucky,  we  have  in  addition  to 
the  piogiani  Mippoitcd  by  the  1968  amendment^  we  support  the  ^ 
adult  basic  educafion  program.  r 

IVc  support  the  CETA  program,  TTe  are  responsible  for  hcensing 
,  pj'oprictnrv  ^oeatiouHl  technical  schools  and  we  are  responsible  for 
ap'proviTicr  institutions  for  veterans  training. 

Now,  our  budget  or  our  staff  covers  all  of  those  responsibilities. 

]Mr.  QuiE.  Are  3'ou  able  to  pull  out  what  vocati<inal  education  Jias? 

Dr.  Lamari  T  do  not  have  with  me  a  break-out  of  it. 

ilr.  Qui:,  Have  }ou  ever  taken  vocational  education  by  itself  in  a 
.budget  for  your  St«nte  ? 

Dr.  Laatar.-Ycs. 

Mr.  Quiji:,  What  is  the  total  of  that? 
*  Dr.  Lamar.  Dr.  Ginger  mentioned  in  his  remarks  $34  million-plus. 
But,  really,  that  does  not  include  about  25035  \oeational  units.  Those 
units  are*  both  about  $10,350  each,  which  ups  that  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $21  million. 

'^h.  Oi  TH.  I>et  me  a.sk  you  this  on  those  figures  in  the  testimony. 
^Yon  havo  in  1065,  $3,882,000  for  the  Federal  Go\  eminent  and 
$7,577,000  for  State  participation,  TheuAwhen  vou  mention  it  in 
1074,  it  is  $10,027,000  Federal  and  $24,.^OT50O0  State  and  local  par- 
,  ticipation. 

Are  >ou  talking  about  apples  and  oranges  hero?  In  one  case  it  is 
State  participation  and  in  the  other  it  is  State  and  local  ? 

According  to  the  statement  I  have,  you  may  have  left  something 
out/ 

Dr.  T^\>rAR.  Xo,  in  Kentucky,  we  have  two  pots  of  State  money 
supportintr  ^olational  education.  We  have  what  we  cffll  State  voca- 
tional technical  schools  area  vocational  educational  centers,  which 
are  operated  by  the  State. 

Xo\v,  ^ve  ha\c  a  bcparato  State  appropriation  to  help  provide  the 
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operating  budget  for  tliosc 'facilities.  We  also  have  programs  in  about 
350  secondary  schools. 

Now,  in  thobe  schools,  the  programs  are  operated  by  local  School 
districts  and  they  are  primarily  supported  through  our  State  founja-^ 
tion  program. 

That  is  another  pot  of 'money.  ^ 

Mr.  Que.  JmI  me  gro  back  to  that  question  that  is  on  page  0  of  vour 
statement.  The  $7  million  or  $7.5  million  you  say  is  State  pai  ticipf^- 
tion  and  the  $24.5  rrulHoii  you  say  is  State  and  local  pa^-ticipation. 

Dr.  La3l.\r.  Xow.  if  you  ^vill  look  in  this  report,  this  has  not  come 
out  today,  but  the  GAO  said  they  were  primarily  taking  a  look  at 
part  (B)  of  the  act  and  that  they  were  not  taking  a  look  at  part  (A)-, 
parts(C)r(E),  (F),  (G),  (H),  (I),  and  title  II. 
*  So,  asMiminji  primarily  that  all  of  tjiese  arguments  are  relating  to 
part  (B)  of  the  act,  which  they  are  saying  also  is  aboyt  80  percent 
of  the  amendments  of  the  1968  money,  now  we  have  not  discussed 
here'  today  basically  that  80  percent  being  in  one  category  and  the 
..other  20  peneut  basically  being  the  money  supposed  to  be  giving 
impetus  to  the  innovative  programs.         *      •  , 

I  think  we  are  not  covering  the  whole  waterfront. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I^t  me  ask  my  question  over  again. 

The  one  sentence  for  1965  you  say  State  participation  is  $T.5 
million  and  then  in  the  next  sentence  you  say  in  1974  State  and 
local  paiiicipation  is  24.5  million. 

Are  you  talking  about  State  and  local  participation  in  the  24.5 
million? 

J)r.  Lamar.  In  both  instances,  it  is  State  and  local. 
Mr.  Que.  tn  65  instead  of  State  participation  should  it  have  read 
"State  Kind  locaL"  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  Lamak.  Yes,  sir.  that  is  right.  They  are  comparative  figures. 
Mr.  QriE.  Tlien  what  we  need  is  State  participation  without  the 
'  local  on  ours  to  get  the  comparison,  that  is,  going  along  with  GAO? 
Dr.  I..AMAR.  That  is  right. 

;Mr.  QuiK.  And  }ou  hrtvc  not  given  us  those  figures  in  either  case? 
Dr.  Lamar.  Well,  the  two  comparisons  there  are  in  both  cases 
where  it  says  "State''  and  it  is  "State  and  local." 
Jlr.  Qfik.  OIC. 

So  we  need  a  f  tuther  breakdown. 

Let's  go  back  tcf  what  I  was  asking  about  in  the  first  place.  You  are 
saving  }ou  nml  another  $21  million " on  the  $34-35  million  as  men- 
tionofl  in  vour  testimoi^y  ?  '  ^ 

Dr.  Lamar.  To  take  care  of  what  the  founCRiti^n  program  in  Ken- 
tuckv  puts  into  vocational  education,  yes,  sir.  i 

iVr'r.  Q(^E.  OK.  That  would  make  it  nbout  $56  million  ? 

Dr.  Lamaii.Th  the  neighborhood  o^  $55  million. 

Mr.  QriK.  $55  million:  OK.  ^  ... 

How  man\  people  do  you  have  administering  that,  administration, 
supervision,  and  evaluation  staff? 

Dr.  Lamar.  Well,  a^raiu,  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
wo  liuve  M.\  (li\  i.sions.  We  have  one  division  that  is  for  management 
of  progralns.  AVe  have  one  division  that  is  for  pmcrram  development. 
We  have  one  (ruibion  that  is  for  construction,  facilities  construction, 
and  maintonnnccV 
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We  have  one  division  that  deals-  with  interagency  relationsliips. 
Uo  have  one  division  tliat  deals  with  supporting  services. 

Now,  when  you  take  them  all  together,  we  have  about  150  profes- 
sioal  people  m  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  QciE.  What  is  the  mix  between  State  and  Federal  money  ? 

Dr.  Lamar.  Fifty-jS%  matching. 

yir.  QuiE.  That  is  the  way  the  legislature  moves  on  that  ? 
.  Dr.  LAJkfAR.  Yes. 
Mr.  Qote.  To  make  it  50-50.? 

Dr.  L.v:^rAR.  Well,  the  legislature  really  had  not  mandated  it. 
That  IS  the  way  we' put  the  bud^t  together. 

Mr.  QciE.  OK,  you  suggested  to  them  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

How  about  Minnesota,  what  is  the  total  there?  ' 

Mr  Van-  Tries.  We  have  118  staff  pople  and  that  includes  secre- 
tarial and  professional,  and  of.tliat  about  1o  are  professionals. 

Mr.  QuTE.  What  is  the  mix  Federal  and  State  money? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  We  have  the  same  situation  that  Kentucky  would 
have.  have  a  veterans  'approval  agencv;  which  is  on  contract 
^vitii  the  Veterans  Admmistration  that, is  100  percent  Federal  on 
contract. 

^  We  have  manpower  development  and  training.  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training:  Act,  the  staff  is  100  percent  Federal. 

We  have  an  operations  section  which  deals  with  the  operation 
of  programs  and  this,  for  the  most  part,  is  50  percent  Federal  and 
50  percent  State. 

There  are  some  exception^  to  that,  but  most  of  it  is  50-50.  We  have- 
a  private  trade  school  section  which  is  about  one-third  Federal  and 
two-thirds  State.  Tliien  my  own  office,  which  is  50-50. 

Mr.  Qt^B.  What  is  the  total  State,  local,  and  Federal  biulset  for 
vo(T.tional  education  ?  You  haye  to  take  CETA  out  of  that. 
.        Vax  Trtes.  For  vocational  education  4^1  le  last  biennium  we 
asked  the  legislature  for  $110  million. 

Mr.'Qtrrtj.  Did  thev  give  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  IVe  ^ot  most  of  it.  This  time  we  are  asking  for  iS139 
million  from  the  legislature  that  is  in  session  right  now.  This  Vill 
be  State  monev. 

Mr.  Qfie.  JSJtato  money. 

Mr.  Vax  Tries. then,  in  addition  to  this,  tijere  is  al.so  the 
foundation  or  equalization  aid  formula,  with  wJiich  you  are  familiar, 
which  allocates  up  to  about  $1,200  per  student,  to  local  agencies,  and 
a  portion  of  that,  and  I  don't  know  how  you  do  that. 

Mr.  QvJE,  You  never  pulled  that? 
"  i\[r.  Vax  Trtks.  I  haven't. 

I  would  if  I  needed  it,  but  a  portion  of  that  would  be  applicable 
to  tlie  vocatmnal  programs  and  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  QuiK.  How  about  Federal  money? 

Mr.  Vax  TrieS.  Eight  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  million. 

^Ir.  Qxm\  So  you  have  about  $148  milHon? 

Mr.  Vax  Tr'tks.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  we  are  talking  about  I 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  Yes.  ' 
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Mr.  Qui£.  What  about  Ohio?  I  want  the, total. 

ilr.  Shoemaker.  A  hard,  quick  answer  because  we  have  the  data 
back  home,  but  did  not  add  it  up.  _ 

ilr.  QtJiE.  This  is  the  way  we  had  it  in  Washington  where 
I  came  back  with  poor  information. 

Mr.  SfioEMiVKER.  We  will  give  it  in  terms  of  agriculture,  business, 
and  operational  areas  plus  special  needs,  our  construction  service, 
aduiinistrative  aitjeb,  there  is  about  -11  professional  persons  involved 
in  that  op^-ation. 

In  terms  of  EPDA,  research,  veterans  training,  and  MDTA,  there 
is  about  another  20  involved  in  that. 

In.  terms  of  numbers  of  people,  I  don't  keep  all  of  tliose  in  my 
head,  but  roughly  those  are  our  professional  staff  personnel  that 
you  were  talking  aboTit,  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  all 
located  In  the  column,  but  other  parts  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Air.  QxHE.  Give  us  the  clerical,  going  along  with  that  41. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  clerical  to  go  along  with  that  41,  about  three- 
fonrtJi  of  them.  ^ 

Mr.  QtTiE.  Wliat  is  votir  tota\ budget? 

Air.  Shoemaker.  Our  total  budget-  for  this  year,  do  you  want  it 
State,  local,  and  Federal? 
^Ir.  Qr^iE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shoemaker'.  In  terms  of  this  year,  Fedeml  funds  total,  not 
oulv  paH  fB)  but  total  $33,896,775  and  that  is  Federal,  and  m 
terms  of  State  and  local,  it  is  $213,704,803. 

^Mr.  QuiE.  IVhat  percentage  of  your  State  administration,* super- 
Aifeory,  and  evaluation^ staff  comes  from  Federal  and  what  per- 
centage from  the  State  government? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  terms  of  percenta<re  of  the  salary  cost  ana 
benefits,  it  is  93  percent  of  our  salary  and  benefits  are  from  the  Fed- 
eral. 7  percent  from  the  Stated  4.9  percent  this  year  of  our  part  (B) 
moneys  are  used  for  adniinistration. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  get  this  fellow  from  Texas. 

Are  you  finished? 

Mr. 'Shoemaker.  Yes.  ,  . 

Mr.  GuEMrLE.  I  didn'i  bring  my  figures  with  me  but  will  re^ 
construct.  We  have  a  total  of  250  staff  members  in  the  State  depart- 
ment and  178  are  professional  staff  members  which  means  a  masters 
(ie^rreo  and  at  least  5  years  experience  in  the  school.  ^  . 

Some  of  these  people  have  Ph.  D.'s  and  have  been  supermtendents 
of  scliools,  and  some  principals,  and.  so  on. 

Of  that  number,  we  have  the  same  problem  that  some  of  the 
others  have.  We  have  AVE,  and  CETA,  and  veterans,  and  the 
proprietary  school  licensing,  so  we  have  a  total  of  about  118,  about 
125  professionals  who  work  with  public  institutions  imder.  90-576. 

Mr.  Qttie.  IVhat  is  your  total  budget? 

Mr.  Gttemtle.  Somewhere  around  $2  million. 

Mr.  Qure.  What  is  the  total  state,  and  local,*and  Federal  sources  for 
vocational  education  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  GuEMPrx.  A  little  over  $100  million  this  year. 

Mr.  QxHE.  $100  million. 

Mr.  GuEMPLE,  That  is  Federal  and  State. 
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Mr.  Qt3ie.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuEMPLE.  And  some  local;  We  have  not  counted  all  of  the  local. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  is  the  percentage  of  Fede?al-State  inqney  for' 
your  State  administration? 

Mr.  GrEMPLE.  We  do  not  budget  State  money  for  State  adminis- 
tration. We  do  have  somt  State  appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  AVE  and  some  of  our  special  projects  like  the  prison  system. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford  ?  ^  . 

Mr,  Ford.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  Mr.  Qui eV  question. 

1  have  been  concerned  for  several  years  ^vith  the  tremendous  shift 
that  has  taken  place  in  financing  of  State  departments  of  education 
with  Federal- funds. 

I  have  heard  some  discussion  about  tuade  off  here.  How  many  of 
you  have  a  State  department  where  the  total  department  of  educa- 
tion is  rcccivinir  less  than  75  percent  of  its  payroll  from  Federal 
fundm^j? 

Mr.  Van  Tkies.  I  thinjt  our  is  less,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.  Ford.  Significantly  less  than  75,  more  than  half? 
Jfr.  Van  Tnm,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Looking  at  the  factor  of  title  V  relating  to  De- 
partment of  Education  in  our  State,  the  coilcePt  was  if  they  dropped 
or  lost  the  title  V  role,  there  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  de- 
partment affected, 

Mr.  Ford.  Title  T  is  only  a  little  piece. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  know,  from  the  type  of  question  you  a^keJ  I 
don't  kn^ow. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  mi^^ht  say  80  cents  out  of  $1  for  staffing  a  State  de- 
partment is  Federal  funds  of  pne  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  GuEMpu^.  I  can  give  you  mor^  or  less  ^jeneral,  but  in  our  State. 
$1R  million  is  the  State  budget  for  administration  for  a  program 
that  runs  somewhere  in  excess  of  $1.2  billion  and  that  is  total  edu- 
cation. 

~  Of  that  $18  million  for  the  State  departments,  you  kno^,  adminis- 
trative costs,  something  around  $3  million  is  State  appi^opriatioils 
and  the  balance  comes  from  the  various  entitlements  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  -contracts  with  tliL-l'^eterans'  Admlnistratior^,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Ford.  So,  even  tnbugir  these  percentages  for  administration, 
when  it  is  zeroed  in  on  specifically  vocational  education,  rim  high, 
they  still^  run  Wiind  what  tlie  comparable  figure  Avould  he  if  you 
took  the  interstate  oflice  of  education  into  account  and  decided  how 
mneh  of  its  annual  payroll  came  from  State  and  host  much  from 
Federal  funds.  The  vocational  portion  of  the  State  office  is,  while 
it  reflects  what  appears  to  be  a  large  percentage  for  administration 
and  money,  only  a  part  of  the  total  cost  of  running  the  office  and 
it  is  not  atypical  of  what  happens  to  Federal  funds  when  thev  co 
to  the  State.  ^    •  ^  ^  ^ 

*Mr.  GtTiMrT.E.  If  you,  were  to  take  all  of  the  different  things  that 
are  performed  as  functions  of  the  State  including  cost  of  issuing 
warrants  on  the  State  treasury  to  school  districts,  ajic}  that  is  a  busi- 
ness odice  kind  of  thing,  if  you  were  to  take  all  of  the  costs  and  pro- 
rate those  across  the  various  categorical  funds  and  so  forth,  I  think 
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vocational  education  might  possibly  be  paying  its  part  of  the  bill 
totally.  . 

Bnt^  then,  again,  it  might  be  more.  In  some  States,  I  think  at  least 
in  my  State,  it  woiild  be  more. 

Mr.^FuRD.  We  discovered,  primarily  from  the  complaint  of  the 
people  in  the  library,  that  a  custom  was  growing  up  in  the  State 
department  of  charging  so-called  overhead  costs  or  support  costs 
to  separate  functions,  and  I  heard  somebody  throw  a  figure  of  $5 
a  square  foot  out  there. 

Do  vou  customerily  get  a  charge  back  from  the  State  department 
for  using  pai-t  of  the  building,  part  of  the  other  things  necessarj'  to 
keep  the  building  going  and  so  on  ? 

Is  there  attached  to  you  as  the  vocational  education  division  of 
your  State  office  some  portion  of  this  overall  cost  of  running  the 
State  department  of  e'ilucation  ? 

Mr.  GtjEMPix.  I  was  the  one  that  used  the  figure,  no,  sir,  they 
do  not  chargfe  us  back. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  aXiy  of  you  have  that  arrangement?  I  se^  three. 
California. 

-  >  Mr.  Barrett.  In  addition  to  some  direct  charf3:es  for  utilization  of 
facilities,  we  pay  on  classified  salaries  or  professional  salaries,  41 
percent  in  direct  costs  4n  support  of  other  offices  within  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  in  some  cases  to  other  State  agencies,  depart- 
ment of  finance  and  other  support  aj^cncies,  so  thQ  answer  is  "yes.'* 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  that  also  the  case  in  Minnesota  V 

Mr.  Vax  Trees.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  the  indirect  cost  rate  is  negotiated' 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  we  have  a  number  of  services 
which  are  provided  to  us  and  this  negotiated  indirect  cost  rate  is 
applied  to  the  Federal  funds  as  well  "as  to  the  State  funding  that 
arc  in  our  budget. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  Washington  ? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Mr.  Ford,  in  the  State  of  W^ashington  we  are  a  separate 
agency  and  not  attachecl  to  any  other  agencv.  We  have  to  pay  the 
rent  bill.  We  lease  a  building  for  vocational  educational  staff. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  don't  pay  anything  into  the  State  department? 

Mr.  BtxxiE.  We  don't  pay  anything  to  the  State  departnrient  in 
the  way  of  percentage,  no,  but  we  pay  for  fixed  costs  of  housing  the 
agency. 

Mr,  Ford.  If  I  could  get  you  to  address  thfe  business  df  tradeofT 
that  has  been  described,  the  gentleman  from  California  said  he  didn't 
think  it  would  be  a  tradeoff.  Incidentally,  it  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  when  the  Office  of  Education  did  an  audit  in  California 
back  in  1073,  they  discovered  that  you  had  people  on  the  VE  ad- 
ministrative staff  or  on  the  pa}rool  who  had,  because  of  the  i-eorgani- 
zatlon,  boon  transferred  so  that  they  were  no  longer  vrorking  in  voca- 
tional education.  At  that  time  the  explanation  you  s:aye^  to  HEW 
was  that  this  occurred  because  the  State  did  not' modify  its  depart-' 
'  mental  and  indirect  costs  allocation  plan  to  reflect  the  extensive  re- 
organization. 

NoAV,  what  has  It^en  said  partially  answers  the  question  in  my 
mind  w^hether  it  w^oKW^in  fact  bo  a  tradeoff.  I  suppose  I  am  asking 
you  to  put  youi*seIves  on  the  spot,  but  I  can  say  Jo  you,  in  my  own 
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experience  from  being  in  our  State  legislature  before  coming  here, 
that  the  legislative  committees  are  extremely  reluctant  when  it  cOmes 
to  addmg  payroll  to  executive  spots  like  the,  ones  you  occupy,  while, 
when  the  Federal  dollai-s  come  out,  there  is  no  specific  person-by- 
person  examination  of  who  v.ou  hire  and  what  theit  job  is. 

Isn't  it  in  fact  easier  to  clev51op  your  professional  staff  and  what- 
ever support  staff  you  need  in  a  'State  office  using  Federal  funds 
than  to  get  it  from  your  legislatures  and  Governor? 
,  When  you  are  talking  nbont  a  tradeoff,  we  are  kind  of  kidding 
^eaeh  other  a  little,  aren't  we?  The  fact  is  you  ban  get  money  for 
professionals  out  of  the  Federal  funds  that  yoxir  legislature  won't 
give  you;  is  that  true? 

ifr.  Yak  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Ford,  I  think  that  this 
has  been  true  m  the  past. 

In  our  State  I  am  not  sure  it  is,  going  to  be  true  in  the  future. 
I  think  in  the  past,  the  practicality  of  the  politician  Avas  such  that- 
State  levied  taxes  and  State  collection  of  re\enue  from  State  sources 
provided  a  good  deal  more  mileage  politically  to  be  returned  to  the 
local  community. 

Many  of  these  local  communities  do  not  care  whether  the.  money 
is  Federal  or  State  as  long  as  they  f^et  it. 

We  are  able  to  rely  on  Federal  funds  to  build  up  a  staff  where  the 
^  State  legislature  Avould  have  been  reluctant  to  add  that  to  the  State 
complement,  as  you  have  indicated. 

I  think  noAV,>hoxi^rh,  that^at  least  in  our  particular  Stat^,  this  is 
changing..  We  now  have  a  complement,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  Federal  or  State,  that  is  the  complement,  an'd 
no  mater  Avhei^that  is.  funded  from  that  number  of  positions  is 
all  we  can  have  regardless,  so  I  think  the  situation  is  clianging. 

>Ir.  Ford.  Does  anyone  else  want  to  comment?  - 

T")r.  GrxoKR.  I  Avould  like  to  comment  o'n  it.  I  think  the  answer 
just  given  was  prettj  much  the  philosophy  Ave  had  until  3  years  ago. 

Now,  we  are  movmg  oiit  of  this  kind  of  operation  with  Federal 
money  and  moving  State  money  in  to  pick  up  all  of  thi&  We  do  not 
charge  State  rent,  the  State  budgets  pays  it  and  occupies  the  space 
and  operates  just  as  the  rest  of  the  depaiiment. 

We  use  State  money  for  rental  and  State  money  for  this  kind  of 
oporation  because  we  realize  that  that  soft  money  may  leave.  Hard 
money  Ave  hope  will  stay;  that  is.  State  money,  and  for  that  reason 
we  are  moving  as  fast  as  we  can  away  from  this  other  pMosophy. 

AVe  do  charge  indirect  costs  but  we  let  that  indirect  cost;  it  is  a 
different  percentage  for  different  kinds  of  Federal  agencies;  we 
use  that  to  take  care  of  tlie  business  operation,  whatever  service  is 
provided  Avithin  that  department,  but  it  is  provided  for  everyone. 

So,  at  the  moment,  and  this  has  been  a  struggle  for  two  straight 
sessions  of  our  legislature,  to  get  an  additional  amount  of  money 
flow  from  State  sources  to  operate  the  department  of  education.  But 
this  is  the  way  we  are  going  in  our  State. 

Mr.  SiioEMAKEK.  I  think  there  is  some  principle  to  take  a  look  at 
here.  The'  point  you  make  is  pretty  sound  I  think  in  terms  of  prac- 
tice. Studies  in  the  fifties  done  by  the  X7.S.  Office  of  Education  con- 
sistently showed  the  only  xmit  of  State  department  education  which 
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had  a  leiiilei-slilp  role  in  ivlutioiifeliip  to  local  communities  was  the 
division  of  vocational  education. 

This  uas  consistent  over  a  period  of  a  number  of  ""years.  The 
ani>\M'r  ^vas  very  simple,  that  the  point  that  you  made  that  the  di- 
\iblua  of  vocatluiial  education— because  of  the  assistance  from  Fed- 
tual  funds  we  are  able  to  provide  leadership  staff  and  services  for 
these  local  communities. 

I  think  historically  Congress  showed,  as  you  added,  the  ESEA 
Act,  title  V,  that  thfs  inipro\cd  significautly  the  State  department 
of  education.  - 

Now,  I  think  the  question  is:  Is  it  worth  it?  I  think  this  is  the 
(|iuctlon  that  lias  to  be  asked  and :  lias  the  investment  been  worth  it? 

I  ^^uuld  suggest  to  }0u  that  dollars  can  flow  to  many  places  and 
nothijig  cliange  unless  there  is  a  Icadciship  role  \\lthin  the  State 

Iji  ttuns  of  the  pa^ttern  that  the  in\estment  you  have  made  in 
vocational  education,  that  pait  of  that  is  in  leadership  and  that 
leadership  has  resulted  in  change  in  programing. 

So  T  think  your  point  is  very  true  and  very  clear  and  forgive  me, 
sir,  I  tliiuk  it  is  likely  to  stay  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  that  for 
sometime. 

If  \ou  have  been  in  the  State  legislature  you  know  the  reasons 
and  the  problem. 

Mr.  FuKD..  ifr.  Quie,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  speak  for  him,  but  I 
ha^e  been  concerned  abtfut  this  j)attern  e\olviug,  so  I  am  concerned 
^\hen^I  see  what  the  GAO  report  says  about  poieentage  of  money 
involved  here.- 

I  think  what  you  are  telling  me — in  trying  to  answer  that  concern, 
we  have  to  reco^jnizc  that  in  the  real  world  the  chances  are  there 
^^on't  really  be  a  tradeoff.  If  we  somehow  restricted  your  use,  that 
the  effect  might  be  a  reduction  In  the  professional  staff  you  had 
a^  ailable  rather  tlian  simply  trading  Federal  dollars  for  State  and 
local  dollars,  that  the  State'  and  local  dollars  might  be  hard  to 
cpmel^^y?  • 

'Slf.  B.xnhhTT.  I  Avoidd'indicate,  if  I  w^ere  not  here  I  would  be  home 
trving  to  defend  my  local  budget  where  I  might  Ioh'  more  than  here. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report  is  starting  to  hit  us  hard 
as  vacancies  now  appear  on  my  staff,  with  the  possibility  there 
could  be  a  limit  on  the  cost  of  administration  now. 

Now.  the  deeisiomnakers,  have  the  opportunity  to  really  bear 
duwn.  So  I  think,  even  without  testing  your  concept  beyond  just 
the  fat  t  that  H)meone  might  be  considered,  or  considering  limiting 
the  nKine\.  T  am  running  into  problems  filling  vacancies  already 

There  is  no  question  that  while  the  State  money  is  a  tradeoff  in 
one  uay,  if,  i)i  California  10  years  ago,  >ve  woidd  have  had  to  go  to 
tlie  State  legislature  for  our  staff,  we  would. not  have  the  staff  that 
we  have  now.  That  is  changing. 

Xow,  the  attitude  is,  when  the  Federal  dollar  gets  to  California, 
it  bu.inius  a  Cahfornia  dollar  and  expenditure  of  those  fimds  should 
,''o  throuirh  the  same  kind  of  decisionmaking  process  as  does  th6 
State  dollar. 

But  it  is  changing:  there  is  no  question.  Ten  years  ajjo  it* was  very 
easy  to  add  staff  with  Federal  moneys  and,  very  difficult  to  add 
stair  with  State  moneys.  ,  . 
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Ur,  Ford.  One  final  area  here, 
think  my  principal  concern  and  criticism  of  the  GAO  report 
is/that  the  opening  benteiice  is  misleading  because  it  says  "This  is 
oiir  report  on  the  role  of  Fedeial  assistance  for  vocational  education"" 
and  proceeds  to  examine  only  oue  form  of  Federal  assistance  for 
vocational  education. 
iNow,  some  of  you  (gentlemen  touched  lightly  on  some  of  the  others. 
'I  know  tliat  title  I  money  out  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
idncation  Avt  is  being  used  for  vocational  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  where  the  hi^h  school  is  the  target  school  and  title  II 
is  being  used  to  pmxhase  teaching  matei^ials  that  are  used  for  voca- 
tional education.  ^  * 

There  are  some  title  II  programs  that  hav,e  been  involved  in 
vocational  education.   JIDTA,  most  certainly  has,  and  general 
■evenue  sharing,  dcpeudin^r      coui*se  on  which  State  you  are  in.  . 
If  it  is  physically  dependent  school  districts,  substantial  amounts  of 
general  revenue  sharing  nuHie\  is  being  allocated  to*  vocational  train-  , 
jjng  not  only  of  school  age  but  irfter  school  age  people. 

With  sevei-al  erouoniic  oppoitunity  program  survivors  that  are 
now  buried  in  HT^W  and  liabor  it  is  a  little  bit  misleading  if  we 
are  trying  to  appraise  the  total  impact  of  Federal' dollars  o;i  voca- 
tional education.  ,  /  , 
Would  you  agree  with  that  ?                 -  [ 
]\rr.  Vax  TRites.  T  think  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  think  thVt 
another  thing  that  blioiild  not  be  overlooked  by  the  committee  is  the 
fact  that^more  and  rnorc  State  legi.blaJures  are  now  going  to  progiam 
planningi^^nd  budgeting  thonisel  ves. 
This  nfeans  that  ev,t;ry  pi'oiriam  that  we  haVe  in  tlie  State  is  sub-, 
^ject  to  scrutiny  by  a  super-school  board,  "hot  only  the  St^ite  boaul  of 
education,  but  the  State  legislature  itself  ac*ting  as  a  super-school 
board.  ^ 

Tn  our  State  our  wliol?  hndget  is  predicated  on  all  of  these  funds, 
title  T  and  everything  ol-t>  that  is  coming  into  the  State,  and  how 
the  legis\iture  wants  to  set  those  priontlls  and  to  operate  the 
vocational  p^'ograni  of  the  State.  ' 

So  I  guess  one  point  Iwould  make  is  that  people  tend  to  think 
that  the  vocational  funds  come  into  the  vocational  division  and  \  oca- 
tional  board  and  are  expendt'd  \\ithout  any  reference  to  an\body 
else  in  the  State  ha\  iiig  something  to  say  about  liow*those  funds  are 
expended. 

That  is  not  true  heraiise  the  legislature  itself  sets  those  prioiities 
by  virtue  of  apiyi-oving  n  prograiji  plan  and  budget.  "  ^ 

yU\  T^\iRi).  Tiieii  \m  do  exercise  disrection^ovgr  the  expendlkuo-of 
funds  bi'vond  those  that  ne  are  talking  ahout  here  (odav  as  voca- 
-  tional  education  funds  that  come  from  Washington.  If  flic  local 

e(hi«  atlon  aireiu'N  decided  to  allocate  them  for  vocational  edncf\tion^ 
^at  that  poijitjjiey  really  come  uithin  the  purview  of  your  activities 
and  piofessional  gnidam^e  amKlire<'tion  and  what  have'you? 

:\rr.  V\x  Tkto.  In  the  raf;e  of  Afinnesota.  Mr.  Ford,  the  onlv  voca- 
tional Ttuuls  we  use  are. Vocational  ^^dficatiqn  Act  *funds'  We  don't 
use  the  other  funds  yon  mentioned. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Then  the  \ei*y  last^  question  would  be:  Is  it  correct 
then  to  assinne_,  A\  hcii  your  statements  here  are  giving  us  propoitionate 
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,  figures  on  State,  locftl  expenditui-es ,  versus  Federal  expenditure, 
that  the  Federal  expenditure  is  limited  to  the  vocational  education 
fundi*  under  the  so-called  Vocational  Education  Act  and  do  not 
inc^lude  an  estixnate  of  the  other  types  0/  Federal  funds  I  mentioned? 

Mr.  Van  TniESyThat's  correct.  A^  e  have  not  included  those. 

Mr.  Ford.  '$hr*^entleman  from  Washington, 

Mr.  BixxiK.  Mr.  Ford,  I  used  total  figures  that  came  in  in  com- 
pauJsOh  of  enrollments  of  vocation  education  versus  dollaj  impact 
eailler  in  my  testimony,  but  when  I  compared  the  $62  million  plus 
.  State  and  local  to  vocational  education  funds  that  was  compared 
to'Public  Law  90--576  funds.  '  . 

Mr.  Fimo.  Would  the  rest  of  you  agree  with  that,  that  the  figures  we 
ha\e  now  in  the  record  on  the  comparison  of  Federal  versus  State/ 
local,  the  Federal  fand.s  deyeribed  in  those  ."statements  are  only  the 
Public  Law  90-576  funds?  ^' 

Mr.  BixNiK.  Yes. 
^    ^fr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman- PnniviNs.  Mr.  Lehman  ? 

>Ir.  Lehman;.  Thauk  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Recently,  I  met  with  various  groups  in  the  13th  Congressional 
.District  of  Florida  and  one  of  the  subjects  in  regard  to  vocational 
education,  that  keepb  coming  up.  ^^lien  I  mentioned  the  hearings  we 
are^  fToing  to  have  in  Washington  is,  of  coui-se,  my  hi^h  school 
A(uirigster  is  going  hito  \ocational  education  because  lie  will  not  be 
allowed  to  go  intaflie  honoi*8  class  since  he  will  bef  kept  out  of  col- 
leire  pjeparatoi  y  dabbes.  Several  weeks  iisro  U];  here  we  had  a  close  .up 
group  and  I  saw  \  couple  of  kids  fro ih  it  apd  I  said,  "Are  you  in 


'  Tomorrow  at  2:30/24  hours  from  now,  I  will  be  talking  to  200 
Aoung  people  in  Operation  Close  Up  who  will  be  here  in  Washington 
from  Dade  County.  *         ,  * 

T  bet  if  I  ask  if  any  of  them  are  in  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, not  one.of  them  will  be  in  vocational  education.  ^  * 
So  what  I  would  like  to  see  happen,  is  there  anything  we  (mn  write 
into  thiiUlaw  that  will  see  that  the  vocational  education  willl^ot  be 
depii\cd  in  any  way  as  far  as  academic  achievement?  By  aoing  so 
theie  will  not  be  ail>bodv  stigmatized  by  this  being  regarded  as  a 
secondary  type  of  academic  education,  r 

;Mr.  SHuK:krAKKK.  If  I  may  say  Jbriefly,  as  yon  heard  several  States 
indicate  those  who  graduate  from  CETA  high  school  levels,  and 
thlit  inchidejj  my  State,  are  eligible  Jo  enter  any  of  our  universities. 
State  univei-sities  in  flie  State  of  Ohio. 

» '  Stjulies  will  show  you  thj\t  w^hile  let's  say  only  about  7  to  10 
penent  of  our  graduates  go  on  to  college,  which  I  say  is  about  as 
.  maxinium  as  It  slK)nld  be,  a  higher  percentage  of  those  will  graduate 
than  will  of  the  norrfial  population  gx^ing. 
The  research  on  education  over  the  years  shows  you  one  simple 
.  thing.  Thirty-seven  yeai-s  of  research  on  your  college  preparatory 
pro/rram 'fails  to  sfiovv  you  the  college  preparatory  program  is  even 
the  best  way  to  go  to  college.  There  is  no  ixisearch  to  support  the' 
college  preparatory  program  is  doing  anything  except  one  tiling, 
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So  we  liaye  built  a  vocational  program,  open  end,  in  that  tliev  can 
make  a  choice  for  collojre,  but  it  is  a  'clioice,  not  something  tliat  they 
hiVQ  to  cloift  order  to  get  tlie  vocational  training  program. 

Mr.  LEii:\rAx.  I  don't  ^vant  t6  be^labor  tlie  subject,  hwi  obviously 
the  parents  T  liaye  talked  tcV  feePthat  their  cliiiaren  ^vill  be  handi\ 
capped  fehouldnliey  decide  to  go  .to  college  because  of  th<?  lack  of 
quality  academic  training  they  get  if  they  selected  the  vocational 
route.  Tins  is  Vhat  I  am  talking  about,  do  you  understtod? 
>  Mr.  SnoKMAKKU.  Yes.  but  as  I  say.  research  does  not  support  it. 
The  basis  is,  this  is  an  attitude  andlhis  is  what  I  spake  to  earlier,  the 
attitude  a  Governor  and  legislulure  and  of  education  vrhich  I 
^  think  has  begun  to  change  this  conceptual  base  on  the  pait  of  stu- 
dents to  where  I  find  priuci|>ars  and  superintendent's  sous  and 
(laughtei-s  in  vocational  edtication  4ind  now  I  feel  the  changes  ar^ 
coming  when  we  find  that  type  of  pei-son  enrolling.  *  ;  *  ' 

Mr.  LEn:\rAX.  You  don't  think  ^ere  should  be  any  safeguard  in 
the  le^nslation  we  write  in  order  to  be  sure  that  vocationaFeducatiou 
kids  will  not  be  considered  secondary? 

^  Jfr.  BAURKTr.  A  studeut  should  hot  have  to  make  a  choice.  Jlost 
secondary  programs  provide  the  opportunity  to  take  basic  college 
prcparatoiy  progi-am  and  still  take  some  vocational  education. 
^  If  the  student  should  decide  from  grade  9  on  to, take  multiple. pe- 
<  i*iods  he  would  be  restricted  but  at  least  in*  California'  we  try  not 
to  make  our  secondary  students  make  a  choice  for  college  or*  voca- 
tional education.  ^  ^ 

We  say  go  far  both.  You  know  it  helps  to  work  your  way  througli 
college.  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  LETOtAN.  I  wonder  how  many  kids  are  truly  taking  vocational 
ediioation  ni  the  State  of  Californi;)?  I  iust  womler  how  manv  kids 
m  high  schools  are  taking  honors  English  and  also  vo'cati^al  edu- 
cation?  " 

I  am  just  saying  I  bet  there  is  not  ^ir>  in  honoi-s  .Enirlish.  That  is 
my  play  on  words.  I  was  concerned  about  eillier4itmors*EnirJi.4l  or 
vera t ion  education.  / 

Ifr.  GrK:\ri»u:.  Within  our  State  they  have  to  tiko.  three  credits  of 
En<rlish,  whether  vonitional  or  not  vooationa], 

ifr.  LF.n:\rAy.  Encrlish  and  honoi-s  are  difTercnt.  vou  know,  and  I 
d^^n^t  think  it  should  be. 

A7hnt  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  a  quality  acanletnic  student  sh.ovM 
no  cnooiiraged  to  take  vocational  education  y  ithout  bouia  deprived  of 
the  higher  quality  n-adrniic  programs  available  in  the^samo  school. 

Air.  GtT.MPu:.  I  thiidv  all  of  us  would  acfi-ee  witli  that.  Couirress- 

V  Mr.  Lkikwa  V.  T  don't  want  to  fro^on  with  it,  but  T  wondered  if  anv 
of  yon  thought  anything  should  be  written  into  the  act  that  would 
helpfhis?  -  •      *  '  ' 

^fr.  PiTTMinK.  Tt  would  have  to  he  done  very  carefully  because  you 
have  your  nrol»lem  with  the  hnndicaTipod  and' the  disadvnnta^rp,]  and 
^  thev  are  not  gptng  to  be  in  anybody's  honors  prom-am. 

We  nr^  trying  to  deal  ^wlth  them  now.  The  problem  really  is 
that  for  many  of  the  young  people  in  hiirher  education  that  wont 
through  a  vocational  program,  college  was  not  really  a  realistic 
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goal  for  thein^  imless  Mk/s  .i:ould  work  their  way  throughj  and  col- 
lege educations  are  gjitxjing  more  ^expensive  all  along. 

TVo  Jiave  some  institutions^  in  Texa§  where  60  percent  of  the  total 
en'rollinent  in  a  senior  institution  are  workers  part-time. 

Mr.  Leiimax.  Sixty  percent  of  high  school  j^ids  in  Dade  County 
are  ^^orkel*s  part  of  the  time^  but  that  is  the  ^^ay  it  is  now-a-days. 

The  only  other  tiling  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  the  sexual 
stereotyping  of  vx)cational  eJueatioa  which  is  tlie  kind  of  subject 
matter  you  \re  faced  with  e\ery  day.  Do  you  think  there  Should  be 
any  input  into  the  act  different  than  what  we  have  to  prevent^  any 
typcv  of  vocational  e^ducation  progi'am  being  lestricted  to  either 
male  or  female?  ^  - 
^Mr.  GuysfPLE.  Here,  a^rain,  that  is  a  difficult  cjuestion,  because,  ^you 
see,  here  again,  there  arc  probably  mure  restrii  tiotis  in  the  various 
codes  about  hazardous  occupations  which  the  Labor  Department  ad- 
mmisters,  than  there  are  In  educational  administrators  handbooks  out 
in  local  school  districts  as  to  who  can  take  what. 

You  have  been  relatively  carcfiil  who  j'ou  i>x\t  in  a  welding  class, 
because,  you  know,  that  is  hj^zjirdous. 

f5o,  here,  again,  I  don'tiknow  fiow  I  wmld  write  one  like  that. 

^Ir.  Lriimax.  Welding  is  hazardous? 

Mr.  GrTKarru:.  There  is  possibility  of  fire.  We  have  some  local  ad- 
ministrators and  even  some  employers  who  are  very  reluctant  to 
look  at  females  who  are  in  Welding.  * 

^Mr.  Lkitjiax.  My  wife  went  through  both  acetylene  and  arc  weld- 
ing and  I  should  have  i^otifiedlier^ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  GuEMPLK.  I  would  agree  with  you,  but  wo  do  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  the  idea  that  welding  is  an  occupation  for  males 
only  because  it  is  ha«;ar^ous.  •  ^  .  ^ 

You  can  get  vert  seriously  burned  or  hurt  iu  that  occupation, and 
and  Mc  had  an  explosion  in  one  school  several  years  ago  in  a  weld- 
ing shop  where  one  child  was  killed. 

It  was  just  one  of  tliose  freak  accidents  that  will  happen,  but 
thfiv  aiv  people  that  are  very  concerne(l  about  safety  of  students 
in  S(»hool  programs  and  T  would  have  to  admit  we  have  been 
probably  the  wrong  people  to  talk  to  about  that,  because  we  are 
concerned  for  their  safety,  too. 

If  von  really  stou and  annlvze  the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles, 
there' are  28,0*00  job  titles  listed  but  80  perceiit  of  all  of  the  incum- 
bents in  jobs  are  pir)l)al)ly  restricted  to  fewer  than  f)00  rif  those*titlcs. 

Mr.  LrjTM.vxrWelh  I  see  women  go  around  in  my  district.  I  see 
women  install  tele])hones.  t\nd  rllnibing  poles,  and  everything  else, 
*  so  this  business  of  oiTUpational  safety,  or  presenting  women  from 
having  job  opportunitv  T  think  is  gouijr  Hy  the  boards  and  I  think  it 
shonld  ro  by  jhe  boards  in  educational  programs. 

Jfr.  SUi^inrAKKK.^Arany  of  us  helped  ^rain  "J?o«ie  the  Wehlor  and 
Ixiveter''  in  World  War  TJ,  so  there  is  in  oui^  State  no  restriction  to 
tlie  entrance  of  anv  female  into  any  vocational  program.s. 

Tbero  is  greater  restriction  and  the  thing  I  fear,  sir,  is  that  the 
onus  will  be  put  upon  u^  to  enroll  the  kids  regardless  of  whether  they 
want  to  be  enrolled  or  hot.  ♦ 

The  issue  is  more  a  soi  ial  issue  with  tlio  paretits  and  children  them- 
selves and  not  a  restriction  on  the  part  of  vojcational  educators. 
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Mr.  LfimiAX.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mfl  SnoEikiAKER.  One  advantage  of  the  way  some  of  the  children 
*^T^/rressing  now  and  keeping  their  hair,  you  can  hardly  tell  Ihe 
dilference^  so  ayc  have  n  hard  time  discriminating  even  if  we  want  to. 

Chaiman  Pkhkixs.  Mr.  Miller? 

^£r.  MiujER.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions. 

It  was  remarked  earlier  about  the  impact  of  unemplovment  on  our 
record  of  placements,  such  as  you  talked  about  in  California,  Mr. 
JBarrett.  .  .  ^ 

1  wonder  if  you  can  comment,  if  you  feeV  qualified  to  'do  so,  about 
what  the  difference  in  the  impact  mfght  be  in  terms  of  public  service 
]obs  vei^us  i^ublic  works  ? 

Congi'css  is  in  the  dilemma  of  how  much  to  put  in  public  service 
areas  and  what  to  put  into  public  works,  whether  it  is  impoundment 
'orother\vise. 

Mr.  S^iioE^HAKKK.  Some  of  us  are  just  the  second  tiine  around  in 
^me  of  this  and,  as  I  sit  on  the  manpower  committees  in  any 
Stato  and  on  the  advisorj-  committees,  and  I  would  su£;a:est  none  of 
thom  are  a  j)lanning  unit  per  se,  in  that  area,  but  looking  at  what 
iiappenod  quickly  in  some  of  the  public  service  placements  to  quote 
-on(*  fellow  from  the  hinterland  as^I  sat  on  the  committee,  the  others 
day  they  wore  hiring:  Aunt  Minnie's  sisfer-in-law  and  brother-in-law 
4waiise-tiie  types  of  job^  they  have  arf>  not  the  types  of  jobs— wpH. 
**J^.V  are  public  service  jobs  requiring  little  skill  or  technical  knowP 
ed^e  and  do  not  fit  the  kind  of  people  suddenly  becoming  unemployed. 

I  nleaded  with  oneone  on  the  Domestic  'Council  as  well,  "AVhy  . 
didn  t  they  think  about  the  issue/'  as  we  learn  of  something  from  • 
histoi-y  that  part  of  the  strength  of  any  pattern,  in  a  period  of  re- 
cession, IS  what  you  leave  as  a  residual  of  that  and  either  maintain 
thf^  <^kinsv  of  your  people  or  retrain  people  for-that  in  which  the^? 
public  works  concept  of  meaningful  residual  is  perhaps  something 
that  needs  to  be  given  consideration. 

T  am  interested,  I  would  like  to  rfpair  some  of  the  inner  inert  city 
sections  of  mator  cities,  utilizing  several  resources  and  training  people 
at  the  same  time.  No  way  can  I  find  out  how  to  put  that  togetlier 
bemuse  all  thev  seem  to  be  interested  in  is  putting  somebody  sweepinc^ 
a  floor  or  washing  a  wall  or  do  such  type  of  work,  whi'di  because 
most  of  them  are  public  service  jobs,  they  are  already  filled  anvway. 

Mr.  BAKmrrr.  T  would  answer  in  a  similar  manner  in  tliat  I  thinly  it 
1.^  mo<^t  important  that  we  try  to  couple  a  stipend  program  for  a 
needy  unemployed  w^Hi  tvpe  of  traininfl:  as  opposed  to  just 

prnvwimg  the  training  because  when  the  monev  is  gone  the  individual 
IS  still  unemployed  and  when, the  economv  tiirns  up  he  still  may  be  * 
unemployed.  So  T  think  wherever  we  can  couple  training  and  assist- 
ance, we  Phould.  That  mav  not  answer  your  question.  I  ain  not  really 
ar  nntJ^ority  on  either  of  those  pro<rrams. 

^Ir.  MnxER.  Second,  may  I  ask,  what  kind  of  resistance  do  you 
meot  in  terms  of  placement  or  do  you* come  in  touch  with  in  terms  of 
pinrement.  interms  of  vocations  such  as  welding,  for  example? 

T  come  from  a  countv  in  California'  where  weldei^s  are  at  a  pre- 
miiun  because  of  refinerv  expalYsion.  and 'vet  some  of  the  Federal 
programs  that  have  gone  into  job  training,  work  incentive  programs, 
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and  so  forth,  tell  nie  thiey  ran  mto  a.  great  deal  of  resistance' from 
unions  in  terms  of  getting  these  peopJe  in,  in  fact  they  have  had  to,  or 
.^^the  students,  upon  being  certified  in  the  various  arts  of  welding, 
have  gone  out  of  their  own  to  seek  employment. 

Mr.  Barkett,  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  said  we  don^t  have 
problems.  It  varies  in  tlie  coniniunity,  and  from  occupation  to 
occupation. 

Mr.  MiLLEK*  Does  it  varj^-by  sex  and  race? 

Mr.  Barrett.\I  don't  think  so  much  any  more  as  far  as  the  labor 
part  of  it  is  concenieiL  Those  communities  where  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  organized  labor  on  to  the  advisory  council,  and  in  some 
cases  with  a  clo^  working  relationsliip  in  apprenticeship  programs 
and  related  activities,  we liave  good  acceptance,  but  going  10  miles 
down  the  road  and  for  whate\cr  reason,  usually  people  problems, 
you  know,  we  ma}^  run  into  a  complete  standstill.  We  have  many 
trade  unions  that  provide  placements  for  apprentices.  We  have  all 
ldn3s  of  ^ood  things,  but  have  serioUb  piuWeins,  and,  as  I  say,  it  is 
.    wojbe  in  some  occupations  than  others. . 

I  really  belicAo,  I  am  sure  tliereis  still  a  de<xree  of  <Jiscrimination 
lx)th  sexually  and  racially,  yet  I  believe  that  is  being  dealt  with  in 
a  more  reasonable  maimer  at  least  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  ' 
Mr.  iJnxKR.  Does  anybody  else  wish  to  comment  on  that? 
]9ff.  SiJfoEMAKKi:.  I  think aixain  1  Avould  Mipport  this,  the  major  ele- 
ment ib  var\  iiig  b\  occupation.  I  w  oitld  sivy^^rtain  caiistruction  crafts 
,t  have  been  the  most  hard  ones  to  break  down.  I  find  j^radually  when 
we  irot  our  first  hijrh  school  plumbing  piogram  a  year  ago.  so  it  is 
a  case  of  a  ^rradual  process  of  bringing  tliem  around  to  accepting  and 
participating. 

Chairman  Pkrktns.  T^t  me  say  to  this  distinguished  panel  that 
we,  in  one  -ense  of  the  word,  recofifiu zed  many  years  ago  the  weak- 
ness at  the  state  depaitmont  level  Insofar  as  giving  technical  assist- 
aitce  to  %our  local  edurationnl  axi^encies,  local  vocation  groups,  and 
there  had  to  he  Go^e^imeni  funds  made  available  to  strengthen  the 
T)ep(ii1meiit  of  Education.  We  specifically  wrote  title  V,  which  ^as 
been  reteired,  to  here  in  the  Elementary*  and  Secondary  Education 
Acf,  as  streuirtheiunjr  the  Department  of •Educatioiy 
.  J  personally  "feel  that  the  criticism  levelled  against  vocational  edu- 
cation Realise  of  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for,  as  they  term  it, 
admiaustratio'ii.  much  of  it  Jias  been  channeled  right. down  to  the 
•      area  of  M>c,'^ional  schools  and  to  your  countv  vocational  systems 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters  )iave  gotten  the  ad- 
vantiij?e  Of  that  terhiiical  knoA\-liow  which  has  not  been  separated  in 
*   the  GAOlxeport.  But,  be  tlint^as  it  may,  the  GAO  report  has  not 
"  .  lulpcu  tliii? committee  as  yiuch  as  thev  could  in  writing  a  bill,  from 
♦  the' standpoint  c^f  ihe  Governme!>t  becomincr  a  bettor  imiiruM  in 
^      ^nnportivff  Aocational  education.  But,  notwithstanding  the  accom- 
plivshnients  liaAo  h^ijn  so  ^r^-eat  since  we  enacted  the  1008  le^^islation 
^\ilh  n  view  of  iolr4)rientation.  tiaininjr  people  for  a  job,  oi*  for  jobs, 
^  '     and  T  know.the  GAO  repQrt  may  he  in  some  instances  well  talven^that 
people,  vocational  schools  and  depart mi^fTts  may  have  not  exercised 
.        the  hijrhest  dejrw      ^^^re  to  see  that  in  everv  instance  pedj^le  have 
been  traineiT  for 'jobs.  But,  by  and  large^  I  think  as  we  get  into  the 
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evidence  here  and  call  }ou  people  bcfoi'e  the  committee,  the  record 
will  negate  the  charge  to  an}  degree  that  you  are  not.trainixig  for 
jobs. 

But  my  question  now  is  this :  How  can-  we  strengthen  vocational 
education?  How  can  we  take  \:axo  of  the  youngsters  that  need  voca- 
tional training  and  train  them  for  jobs  that  th^y  can  earn  a  llvdiliooil 
where  there  is  no  possibility  they  ai'fe  going  to' continue  their  educa- .  • 
tion  or  go  Hirough  college,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  flexible  *  * 
formula  ^yith  education  on  an  increase  throughout  the  Nation,  where 
^     the  teclmical  schools,  tjie  junior  colleges,  and  tlie  4-}  ear  colleges  are 
coming  in  and  wanting  more  money?  How  are  we  going  to  solve  . 
this  problem  without  rpoi-t  money  from. the  Federal  Government? 

I  will  start  with  the  State  of  '\^^ashington.  I  will  let  you  assist  us 
in  giving  us  an  answer  tp  that  question. 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thought  often  about  Jiow  to 
Stren<^then  vocational  education.  I  think  the  GAO  audit  gave  us  a 
«onnd  recommendation  that  could  allow  us  to  do  that  when  it  rec- 
ommended improved  planning,  and  I  think  that  the  concept  of 
planning  must  be  extended  to  the  long-term  base  rather  than  the 
1-year  einpFiasis  that  avc  often  have  now  on  onr  plan.  Our  plan  is 
supposed. to  be  a  l  year  and  a  5-vear  plan,  but  we  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  1-year  end  in-order  to  spread  out  the  Federal  dollars  to  get 
the  job  (lone.  That  is  the  wrong  end.  u'e  need  to  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  a-yoar  6nd  with  pretEy  sound  needs  assessments  of  the  needs 
of  the  people.  If  we  could  get  in  place  a  sound  planning  system  on 
a  long-torm  base,  based  on  needs,  we  could  bring  about  improvement 
of  vocational  education,  if  those  things  funded  each  year^as  money 
became  available  chipped  away  at  the  long-term  goal  anS  stoppeij 
aiming  at  the  short-term  outcome. 

ri.aiiinan  PKiiKrxs.  Lot  me  make  this  observation  and  then  Pwill  • 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  ^Ir.  Quie.  You  people  have  not  heen  able  to 
plan.  Wo  have  been  going  on  continuing  resolutions.  We  tried  to  ex- 
press in  the  10G8  amendments  the  need  for  long-term  planning,  and, 
the  Congrc'^.s  has  never  made  the  funding  available  to  do  that,  never 
mnrle  the  advance  funding,  or  never  went  to  advanced  funding,  and 
we  have  been  dilly-dallving.  But  to  carry  throudi  a  5-vear  procram, 
which  you  are  sikirestiug*  and  to  take 'care  of  all  ol  the  different 
<^ituatiQns«  it  would 'appear  to  me  that  we  at6  going  to  have  to  at 
le;ist  cl*)nble  the  amount  of  Federal  funding^  if  we  are  going  to 
'  inert  the* sihmtions  that  exist  in  this  country  today  with  vocatibnaT 
odnration.  if  ^o^^tional  education  is  going  to  make  its  contribution 
t/)  polve  the  problems  that  we  have  to  solve. 

\ov%  if  I  am  wi'on<r.  T  woidd  like  for  yon.  to  tell  me.  Jf  you  can 
get  tlJ^  moiiex  Tiom  Sfates.^that  is  fine,  to  do  all  of  the  planning  in 
jnhanrc.  But  it  is  mv  idea  that  the  Forleral  Government  has  to  be- 
conic  a  bettor  partner  in  n  iob  where  we  can  obtain  the  results. 

Vow.  comment  on  that,  if  vou  will,  please. 

The  irentleman  from  Washington. 

"^fr.  BrvNiK.  Yes. 

ChaM'man  Perkixs.  Bo  von  think  you  can  get  mftney  irom  the 
States  or  need  more  money  from  the  Fecleral  level  ?  ' 

.Afr.  B^vNTK.  T  think  wo  will  need  money  from  both  levels.  State  and 
Federal.  I  wl^h  we  had  full  apj^ropriation,  and  full  allocations  of 
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*  apiiropriatioiis  establiJied  under  vocational  education,  we  have  not 
had  lU  but  continuing  resolutions.  It  restricts  our  uses. 

Our  State,  as  I  indicated,  is  moving  toward  a  forecast,  occupa- 
tional information  system  plan  that  will  be  $800,000  per  year  sup- 
ported by  the  State  after  3  years.  That  is  a  State  effort  to  jom 
witli  the  Federd  Government  if  the  prpposal  -svorks  on  a  planning 
process.  ' 

I  asree  with  you,  w*e,have  not  been  able  to  plan.  There  are  reasons. 
But  f  think  that  some  of  the  i^easons  have  been  the  restrictions;  that 
planning  takes  a  lot  of  effort  and  that  it  takes  nyiny  years  to  do  it, 
dollars  to  do  it.  But  still,  it  takes  tr  thinldng  process  and  a  change 
from  meeting  next  year  a  needs  to  meeting  long-term  needs  if  you  are  ' 
.going  to  get  into,  the  future  instead  of  dealings  \yith  tlie  present. 

Cliairman  Perkixs.  Minnesota.     '         ^  . 

Van  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  that  improved  plan-, 
Jiing  is  one  of  the  areas  tliat  we^shoi^ld  stress.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
however.  IX  tlmi  Improved  plannilig  requires  more  money  to  do  it.  I 
tluiik  we  need  impro\ed  planning  guideline^  and  some  commonalities 
of  how  to  do  this  plannmg  and  needs  assessment  is  another  magic 
,  word.  Evenbody  talks  about  it,  But  nobody  knows  what  it  is. 
-  I  really  don't  see  any  object  in  one  State  doing  it  one  way  and 
afljother  State  doing *it  anothej?.  I  think  there  should  be  a  common 
iKcds  assessment  plan.  This  points  up,  I  think,  the  importance  of 
j;t lengthening  tho  U.S.  Office  of  Education  so  they  can  provide  us 
help  and  guidance  in  coming  up  with  needs  assessment,  and  also  as 
to  how  nuKjli  duplication  is  going  on  among  Federal  and  §tate  pro- 
gr.ims  right  iiow  on  i»ecd&  ai>sessment,  and  to  what  extent  should  a 
\otational  education  division  in.a*State  be  a  data  creating  agency 
rafher  than  an  assemblage  of  data  that  already  exists. 

t  think  that  needs  to  be  discussed.  Somehow  or  other  we  need 
h  .ulci^lup  out  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  giving  us  commonality 
in  needs  assessment. 

The  forward  funding  that  has  been  mcntipned  woulH  be  important., 
T  think  that  the  sole  State  agency  concept  is  just  as  sound  as  in  1971. 
I  tliuih  with  the  sole  State  agency  goes  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Go\tM*nment  to  deal  with  that  constitutionally  recognized  sub- 
di\l'?ion  of  Governpunt  rather  than  bypassing  it  and  going  directly 
to  locnl  a<rencies  for  which  the  State  eventually-  is  responsible.  I 
think  that  is  a  danger  in  some  of  our  programs. 

T  thihk  that  another  thing  that  would  helR  would  be  common  defi- 
nitions. For  instance,  next  year  or  the  year  following  we  are  very 
likrly  going  to  do  av^ay  with  all  referenceJ:o  adult  education  entirely. 
lYo  are  goinjT  to  use  post-secondarv  education,  jind  it  will  include 
o^or>  thing  after  high  school.  T  don't  kllo^y  if  if  is  good  or  not,  .but 
sonn^how  or  otlior  wo  ought  to  ha^o  comm^on  definitions  that  every- 
body afrreos  on  so  w^hen  wo  make  out  reports  that  it  means  the  same 
th^nir  to_  overvbody.  I  don't  think  this  true  now.  % 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  It  won't  work  througllQut  the  Xation  because 
up  the  f  reeks  and  hollows  in  ^ome  of  ijiy  coimties,  von  arc  not  going 
to  hay  tliat  liifrh  srlioo]  graduate.  Tow  are  aftinir  to  have  those  peoj- 
plo  with  a  tlnrd.  fourth,  and  fifth  <rrade  education  for  many  years 
Tot  to  romo/That  is  the  reason  I  say  you  arc.goiug  to  have  to  hiive 
n  lot  of  floxibilitv  in  this  thin^.        '  '  *  ^ 
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Mr.  Vax  TuiKfe.  Yes,  with  programs,  but  we  are  planning  to  cut 
dowi\  to  two  definitions,  secondary  and  post-secondaiy.  . 
^  •*  •Chairman  Perkixs.  You  can  do  it  where  jou  have  a  high  standard 
^  '  of  education  without  any  problems  at  all 

Mr.  Vax  Tiuks.  I  think  a  person  past  the  age  of  general  attendance 
at  the  secondary  level  becomes  post-secondary. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vax  Tries.  I  think  those  would  be  some  of  my  suggestions, 
mainly,  the  common  definition,  common  report^  definition  of  needs 
assessment,  so  we  are  doing  it  the  same,  sole  funding  and  sole  agency, 
and  don't  bypi^ss  the  State. 

Mr.  SnoR3iAKER.  Could  I  react  quickly  ? 

Whatever  else  ^'ou  say,  change  in  education  is  going  to  come  by 
buymg  it.  I  dont.p^re,  whatever  mechanics  you  use  if  you  want 
change  in  education  or  business  you  will  have  to  buy  it  By  the  bamo 
token  ,the  goals  of  the  1963  Act,  if  price  them  out,  w^hich  we  did  one 
tnne,  the  Federal  share  is  about  4  billion.  If  vou.want  to  really 
change  to  the  extent  for  the  whole  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Now,  I  think  vocational  education  has  proven^  jfnd  I  wish  you 
cniild  take  a  good  look  at  the  change  as  it  has  been  now  even  in  the 
inner  city  we  are  trj  ing  to  work  with  pai-ents  on  child  stimulation,, 
if  you  look  at  tiie  research  it  says  you  start  there  or  forget  it.  I  think 
we  have  in  place  many  thin<>s  which  can  be  a  "cliauge''  agent  iji  edu- 
cation, that  .if  you  want  them  we  can  deliver  them,  but  wfi  cannot 
unless  there  is  the  extra  costs  in  there  to  make  them  happen. 

All  of  the  planning,  all  of  everything  else,  nothing*  will  make  a 
differenco,  if,  as  we  get  into  the  fijrlits  in  the  States  on  dollai^,  and 
tlie  issue  will  not  be  "y  hat  should  be  done''  but  "what  has  to  be  done 
to  keep  educ^ational  systems  open'\  Unless  there  i^^  a  continuing  Fed- 
eial  investment,  continuing  Federal  presence,  not  only  in  terms  of 
maintenance,  which  is  important,  but  in  terms  of  change.  I.think  you 
are  going  ta  find  your  educational  s\  stein  ceases  to  be,  even  the 
changes  that  "there  are. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  You  are  right.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
,^  around  as  we  can 'look  at  any  Government  "  program.  For  instance, 
the  Appalachian  program  where  we  spent  $100  million  in  planning 
^  'and  no  feirtds  to  finance  or  cari^^  on  the^wovk  after  we  have  done  the 
planning,  is  just  moneV  down  the  drain,  and  we  cannot  let  vocational 
education  lyet  in  that  kind  of  shr.pe.        •     •      *  . 

T  would  hate  to  see  it  happen.  , 

Texas. 

Mr.  GrE^tru:.  Mr,  Chairman,  is  accurs  to  nae  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lemsjs!iL  have  had  at  the  State  level  which  ouc:ht  to  have  some  cor- 
rection is^thflt  from  year  to  year  xarrpais  agencies  with  whom  we  deal 
inclirding  TTFTW,  but  certainly  oflicrs\  make  subtle  changes  in  the  re- 
port requirements  and  so  on  without  ^ny  attempt  to  cost  things  out. 
In  the  la^st  session  or  our  State  legislature,  we  fi:ot  a  request  for  some 
data  fron)  one  of  our  State  senators,  and  we  have  now  ^rone  into  a 
cost  hccrtunting  sv  stcm,  and  wo  had  to  price  that  out.  Just  to  £ret  the 
information  he  wanted  Qn  thre.e  counties  cost  us  $1.690.which  'we  did 
^  not  have  budgeted,  but  we  were  able  tq  find  tliose  funds  and  provide, 
him  with  a  computer  run  of  specific  information  that  he* wanted:  * 
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Now.  tlie  problem  is  that  if  the  inforiimtion  had  not  already  been 
in  our  computei's,  it  would  lia\e  costal  great  deal,  even  more,  because 
school  \\as  out,  and  the  teacliei-s  were  not  available,  and  most  of  the 
principals  were  .either  out  looking  for  teachers  for  the  next  year  or 
bonietliiijg  else.  In  othei  \\ords,  the  people  that  would  give  iis  the 
answer  to  pnt  into  the  coniputor  were  not  available. 

We  hine  had  to  seiid  aiuUtoi*s  out  to  each  school  district  and  get 
that  infomuition  from  documents  that  were  on  file  in  the  school 
district. 

80  the  problem  is,  as  I  isoo  it,  when  wo  change  the  configuration  of 
fuiidiii^.  wlien  we  baAe  decisions  at  another  level  out  of  the  control 
of  the  State  on  the  a\aihibility  of  funds,  the  timing  of  the  funding, 
the  reijuirementb  on  reportb,  all  of  these  throw  the  State  on  its  own 
resouuc'fc.  so  to  speak,  to  i-eplan,  to  reschedule,  and  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  eon-ections  joii  can  build  into  a  piece  5f  legislation,  but  to 
bold  the  State  responsible  for  certain  kinds  of  functions  is  appropri- 
ate, and  is  realistic,  but  when  those  functions  change  from  year  to 
year,  someone  ought  to  examine  the  cost  of  that  change  befoi'e  it  is 
mandated. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  I  feel  we  are  faced  with  in  CETA  this 
year,  becauise  nobody  really  looked  at  what  impact  the  new  CETA 
Ic^nslation  \\ould  haAe  on  the  area  of  vocational  schools,  for  example, 
or  the  fekill  centei*s,  a&  another  e.xample,  or  community  colleges,  all 
of  wlioTii  ougl^  to.be  pro\idcd  services  to  the  prime  sponsoi*s,  many 
of  whom  are  pro\iding  services,  and  although  the  legislation  says 
that  it  ib  at  full  Federal  expeuhe,  I  have  been  a  school  administrator 
and  I  ne\  er  yet  operated  any  program  "100  percent  furtdable'\  you 
know,  reinihnrsable,  that  was  in  fact  a  100-percent  cost  program.  It 
'  coi^t  the  local  people  something  to  run  that  program. 

If  tlie\  don't  know  what  the  proirrams  ai'e  jroing  to  look  like  .*>  years 
from  m\\\  there  is  no  way  ^o  build  facilities,  to  have  the  staff  on 
board  and  trained  at  that  time,  to  have  the  hardware  installed,  to 
ha\e  the  educational  projrraming  written,  to  have  books  and  mate- 
rials a^ai1able  and  budget  for  the  cost  of  the  utilities  and  evervtliing 
else  that  is  attendant  to  that,  if  they  can't  find  out  a  little  farther  ' 
ahead  than  September  1  or  even  July  1.  what  the  next^year  s  program 
is  <i^oin{r  to  look  like  then  we  are  in  trouble*  in  (Education. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  one  of  our  chief  obstacles. 
*:\rr.  Barrett.  .  ^  ^ 

yU\  BAUHErr.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  wish  J  had  a  simple  answer  to  rtiis 
>erv  coiiiplfx  pioblem.'  T  dpu't  have  it.  I  would  like  to  take  a  sliarhtlv 
diPeri'iit  tack.  T  think  in  our  State  s(/me  of  the  better  education  is 
takip'T  nlnreoflf  of  the'campus.  We  have  over  100,000  students  now 
(  ilm^ltd  i)i  )\ork  expeiieme  education, «but  are  running  into  sotne 
problems.  »  ^ 

Tn  int  opinion,  tax  breaks,  tax  incentives^  other  kinds  of  devices 
thnPt,A\md(Lencoura5Te  bu^noss  and  industry  to  bi  in£r  students  into 
thei)  D^ants  for  both  vu  Ida  nee  purposes  and  trainlnflr  opportunities 
would  l)e"  most  helpful.  T  think  Me  need  to  binn,f5ome  educational 
cotloF  nrul  other  restrict i\e  laws  we  have  in  our  States  tlmt  sav  we 
hhoidd  1:0  to  school  certain  hours  and  months  and  ?q  on.  T  think  M*e 
need  to  try  to  deal  with  some  of  the  brtsic  reforms  that  wo  haye 
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proven  in  California  will  woik,  and  especially  for  the  disadvantaged, 
.  especially  again  those  from  central  cities  that  don't  perform  well  in 
the  traditional  high  school  setting  where  so  many  of  our  off -campus 
experiences  have  been  most  rewarding.  , 

We  have  a  difficult  time  getting  students  into  public  agencies, 
county,  State,  an'd  federal,  let  there  are  excellent  training  oppor- 
tunities there.  We  are  criticized  for  not  using  military  facilitieii.  W© 
ti7  and  have  a  very  difficult  time.  They  have  more  reasons  why  we 
cannot  coine  onto  the  base  than  we  can  deal  with. 

I  think  again  by  providing  money  to  business  and^  industry  to 
^  make  traming  op]>ortunities  available,  is  another  way  that  we  could 
be  assisted. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Ginger. 

Dr.  GrxGKK.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  this  very  brief, 
but  I  W6uld  like  to  mention  about  six  or  seven  points. 

President  Eord  last  summer  at  Ohio  State  Tnivei-sity  made  this 
statement:  '^There  are  approximately  380  sepiu-ate  Federal  educa- 
tional programs  behind  the  high  school  level.  Some  are  duplicating 
otJici-s  adninusterod  by  some  50  separate  executive  agencies.^The  re- 
sult inevitably  is  bureaucracy,  often  provides,  garbled  guidelines  in- 
stead'of  taiit  lifelines  for  good  and  available  iobs.'' 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  one  of  the  hrst  things  that  must  be 
done  IS  to  fix  responqihility  on  a  central  a*renrv  for  nianafrement  nf 
vocational  technical  education.  It  would  appear  to  me  also  this  would 
grow  normally  afid  naturally  out  of  the  same  governing  board  oper- 
ating  your  secondary  schools  up  to  the  college  level. 

The  second  thing!!  and  it  has  been  mentioned  bv  two  people,  is  the 
quesfmn  of  planning  and  evuhiation.  svsteniatic*  planning  and  sys- 
tematic evaluation- with  basic  data  to  help  us  do  it  s^culificalK^  and 
not  off,of  the  top  of  our  heads. 

The  fourth  area  is  ^ruidance  counseling.  That  (s  a  deficiency  m 
practically  cyer>-  State  in  the  Xation.  Tied  into  the  high  schools  and 
built  from  high  <?chool,  junior  aiul  senior  and  postsecondarj\  so  these 
poonle  with  aMifferent  kikd^of  attitude  and  outlook  and  orientatioi? 
will  he  ]o^king  at  the  total  population  and  not  just  the  college  Bound 
kid.  V  " 

'  Tf  we  look  at  the  number  of  adults  who  have  jrradtiated  from  our 
cnllegos  and  the  number  2.5  and  over,  the  percentage  is  notjiigh;  80 
.percent  approximately  fall  in  the  category -outsido- of  tlie  caHcffc 
jrradtihte.  Xow  when  we  look  (ft  that,  it  certainly  makes  a  different 
kind-  of  responsibility,  it  .secnis  to  me.  ^ 

T  serve  on  tire  >fafional  Adviaory^Committeie  For  National"  Assess- 
mont.  Tf  there     anything  national  assessment  has*  told  us  it  ib  that 
.VM?  must-firear  n^r^ogr-am  Uj  fit  the  needs  of  (*he  hDcahty,  and  it  is  * 
eomin<r  throngli  loud  and  clear.  ^  * 

Tt  appears  to  nrie  then  flexibility  must  bcrbuilt  into  this  vocational 
inw\  wJiateVer  it  is.  a  whatever  provision  is  needed  to  make  it  certain 
thi«?,  becomes  a  reality. 

T])e  next  one  )ms  to  do  with  just  plain  dollars.  If  vocational  edu- 
cation is  going  to  affect  the  national  economy,  and  I  think  it  is,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  should  put  more  and  more 
money  as  an  investment  in  a  program  that  will  turn  back  to  the  pub- 
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lie  and  the  Nation  much  greater  income  and  much  greater  productiv- 
ity than  ^e  had  in  the  past. 

Xow,  I  realize  that  when  you  talk  about  more  money,  every  State 
that  has  testified  here  today  is  putting  far  more  local  and  State 
money  that  has  come,  in  to  operate  vocational  programs.  Certainly  it 
seems  to  me  if  this  is  stimulating  say  on  the  local  level,  we  should 
urge  the  Federal  Government  to  put  more  money  in  this  prograrti. 

These  are  five  or  six  things,  I  think,  from  my  viewpoint  we  would 
like  to  see  done. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  GooDLiXG.  May  I  as  a  question  on  this  last  one.  How  effective 
or  how  xnuch  participation  is  local  industry  putting  into  this  pro- 
gram? After  all  we  are  educating  for  them,  you  might  say. 

Are  we  jnitting  the  pressure  on  them?  Are  they  participating  suf- 
ficiently?* *  - 

Mr.  GuKMPUG.  In  our  State,  the  answer  to  that,  sir,  is,  "No,  they 
are  not."  They  are  interested.  They  want  it  don^,  and  they  do  par- 
ticipate some,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  I  tliink  really  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  til  at  tliey  could. 

Mr.  GooDLixo.  Not  to  the  extent  they  are  benefited  ? 

Mr.  GrtTKxrpi.i5.  They  really  are  not. 

Chairman  PKTU5tNSA.That  is  all, 

Air.  QriK.  I  ha\e  a  question  that  came  to  my  mind  which  the  com- 
mittee  asked  about  the  long-range  plan.  You  indicated  that  5  years 
\vas  too  sliort  ji  period  of  time.  My  question  is?  should  we  change  the 
law  then,  because  I  notice  we  mandate  it  has  to  be  not  mofe  tlian  5 
}eai*soi  less  than  3  yeai's.  Xow  long-range  or  3  years  fom  long-range 
plan  is  liardly  wortli  calling  a  long-range  glali. 

Mr.'BiNxnc.  Mr.  Quie,  apparently  I  communicated  the  wrong  mes- 
sage. I  didn^t*mean  to  indicate  5  years  was  too  short.  I  meant  to  in- 
dicate the  anjiual  planning  proce^,  I  put  the  emphasis  on  making 
sur^you  plan  real  well  for  what  you  are  going  to  spend  your  Fed- 
eral dollars  on  next  year.  The  thinking  process,  or  the  people  doing 
the  planning  arc  doing  a  good  job  at  that,  but  the  long-teVm  goals 
have  not  been  feoundly  set,  the  long  term  being  5  years.  It  is  putting 
the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  planning  process,  and  we  need 
tp  switch  tlyj  planners  to  the  5  year  emphasis  instead  of  the  1-year 
emphasis. 

Mr.  Qthe.  I  got  a  different  impression.  Sa  right  now  the  long- 
ranffe  planners  are  not  doing  a  good  enough  job  on  what  is  mandated 
in  the  law? 

Mr.  BiNXiE.  It  is  my  belief  in  my  State  we  are  not  doing  a  good 
enough,  job  on  establishing,  or  evaluating  needs  of  the  State  estab- 
lishiiig  goals  on  a  long-range  base  and  objectives  on  a  long-range 
bfise. 

We  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  presently  on  a  short-term  base. 

Mr.  Octr.  Is  the  Office  of  Education  pushing  you  on  the  require- 
ments of  section  123(A)  (4)  for  long-range  planning? 

^Ir.  BiKXiE.  The  emphasis,  I  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
not  had  the  manpower  to  really  g|ve  us  guidance  in  the  long-range 
direction.  The  emphasis  that  has  l3een  made  by  the  people  that  we 
work  with  in  the  region  has  been  placed  on  making' sure  that  the  1- 
year  plan  balances  accurately,  ^ot  the  long-range  plan. 
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Mr.  Que.  Once  you  look  at  the  long-range  plan  I  don't  know  how 
.vou  go  from  1  year  to  -the  next.  I  know  you^  subnait  your  annual 
planning,  you  get  done  with  that  and  you  are  done  \yit\\  it.  When 
)ou  submit  the  next  one,  it  seems  to  mo  it  ought  to  then  some  way 
connect  with  the  long-range  plan.  Do  you  have  any  plan  with  re- 
newal ?  Each  year  you  have  to  fiubmit  a  plan  ? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Yes,  each  year  we  submit  a  plan,  1-year  and  5-year 
projections; 

Mr.  QriE.  Do  you  have  any  trouble?  I  know  it  was  the  first  ye^r 
after  the  first  year  was  passed.  ^ 

Mr,  BixxDS.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  plan  together.  It  is 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  takes  the  participation  of  a  lot  of  people  from 
local  education  agencies  and  other  State  departments.  The  plans  thev 
do  1  think  are  ver}^  well  done  to  accomplish  what  they  hope  they  will 
be  able  to  do  next  year  ijn  vocational  education.  Soihe  long-term  gOals 
are  better  done  by  ona  system  than  another,  but  I  don't  think  we 
really  learned  to  plan  the  planning  process  where  we  systematically  • 
assess  onr  long-term  goals  on  a  certain  period  of  time  so  that  we 
update  the  goals  based  on  analysis,  of  need,  needs  qf  the  people^ 
analysis  of  what  we  already  accomplished,  analysis  of  policy  and 
change.  ,  v 

So  I  think  as  a  sdle  agencj*  we  could  have  improved  our  ability  to 
plan  better. 

Mr.  QciE.  We  go  down  to  123(A)  (6)^  capit^al  "A'\  do  you  have.^ 
any  problems  with  local  educational  agencies,  because  there  }ou  give  ^ 
due  consideration  to  the  periodic  equalir^ation  of  vocational  program 
services  and  later  information  regarding  current  projected  man- 
power needs  and  job  opportmiities.  When  you  got  nito  trouble  in 
Seattle  for  awhile,  did  that  cause  a  shifting  of  money  away  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  and  into  Seattle  that  you  saw  some  needs 
or  did  that  occur  after? 

Mr.  BixyiE.  When  we  had  that  Boeing  crisis  in  Seattle,  reduction** 
in  aerospace  workei'S? 

Mr.  wtiB.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  BixxiK.  We  had  an  increased  enrollment  in  retraining  pro- 
grams in  the  Seattle,  King  County  area.  But,  I  can't  comment  on 
that.  I  was  not  State  director  during  that  period  of  time.  I  don't 
have  fignres^t  my  fingertips.  T  .don't  knpV  without  looking  back  at 
the  record  whether  there  was  shiftfnjr  of  funds  for  that  area.' 

Mr.  Qt  IK.  We  have  a  ti'adition  out  here  when  a  State  ^ets  a  certain  ^ 
amount  of  money  it  is  all  right  if  they  shnre  le.ss  than  the  additional 
anionnt  qf  money,  but  nobody  wants  any  less  money  than  before.  If 
there  is  a  dramatic  shift  like  occurml  in  the  State  of  Washington  T 
wandered  in  a  literal  translation  of  what  we  wrote  in  the  act,  a  shift 
would  cause  a  shift  of  money  away  f ?'om  Seattle? 

Mr.  BrxxiK.  Seattle,  King  County,  area? 

Mr.  OuTB,  Ye.s. 

Mr^  Btxxik.  It  could  have  happened,  but  I  don't  know.  I  have  to 
<  heck  to  see  what  occurred  during  that  period  of  time,  tt  was  prior 
to  mv  time  of  being  State  director. 

M"rl  OriK,  As  we  look  through  snl>section  after  subsection,  do  yon 
think  that  it  is  quite  clear,  you  know  if  T  w«re  sitting  in  your  chair 
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instead  of  my  own,  it  seems  to  fhe  I  would  be  requesting  something 
more  concise  out  of  the  Congress  than^e  gave  you.  I  Imow^ittting 
in  my  chaii*  the  less  concise  we  are  the  more  we  know  we  are  not  en- 
compassing everything  we  thought  ^^e  could  put  dqwn  more  clearly, 
to  exercise  a  little  moi*e  skill  and  be  more  concise  and  put  it^j  onto 
somebody  else,  which  is  more  difficult  to  do  if  we  are  not  concise, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  it  from  your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bixxn:.  I  don't  know.  From  my  point  of  view  I  would  analyze 
each  thing  that  I  wanted  you  to  be  concise  about.  I  mfght  in  one 
area  want  more  flexibility.  In  another  area  because  of  the  program''s 
jurisdictional  problemb  I  might  \vant  more  conciseness  so  my  author- 
ity is  clear.  So  I  don't  think  I  could  generalize  and  saj  that  you  are 
not  concise  enough,  because  I  would  oe  guilty  of  saying,  "Maybe  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  too  concise,  that  it  restricts  my  ability  for 
flexibility."  "   •  . 

]Mr.  QuiE.  Do*  you  think  the  information  you  provide  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  is  such  that  we  could  glean  from  it  information 
we  need  for  writing  out  revisions  of  the  actf 

^Ir.  BiNxn,.  The  informatioiv  we  piwide  through  annual  reports? 

JMr.  Q01K.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiNXiE.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informatioi\  provided 
on  tlie  data  format  base.  The  analysis  of  the  information  would  take 
Some  time,  to  see  how  to  appl^^  it  to  a  new  act.  There  is  a  lot  o|  data 
there.  It  is  goinji:  to  take  analysis. 

Mr.  QtiE.  It  will  be  interesting  listening  to  the  gentlement  sitting 
behind  you  tomorrow  to  see  how  they  take  that  intormation  when  it 
,is*presented  to  us  tomorrow  to  see  how  we  go  from  that.  I  kind  of 
wish  we  had  them  back-tp-back  like  GAO  is  here  wfien  you  are  testi- 
fy ing  and  you  can  be  here  when  they  are  testifying  to  see  that  re- 
action. T  think  we  have  run  long  enough. 

IMr.  Ford-.  Thank  you. 

We  have  been  talTking  about  two  things  here  that  bother  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  npt  only  when  dealing  with  this  leg- 
islation, but  the  whole  package  of  programs  that  we  have  developed 
here  in  the  last  10  years,  and  some  from  before  that — JHow  to  match 
up  training  with  the  world  of  work.  I  am/Interested  that  people  are 
still  quoting  the  President's  "Will  to  Work"  speech  from  Michigan 
State.  Coming  from  his  State  of  Michigan,  we  wonder  if  he  read  it 
before  or  after  he  made  it,  because  he  came  back  and  vetoed  some 
bills  that-we  though  had  some  direct  bearing  on  it. 

But  We  are  seeing  a  phenomenon  now  in  one  of  the  major  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  young  fellow  that  is  taking  a  .vocational  training 
program,  but  down  the  block  from  him  is  a  tool-ad -die  maker  from 
^  Ford  with  20  years  seniority  indefinitely  laid  off,  or  next  door  a 
>oung  follow  who  did  get  to  college,  became  a  mechanical  engineer, 
has  or  6  years  seniority,  and  has  some  babies,  and  the  auto  company 
said  we  are  not  going  to  plan  any  new  models.  We  have  got  oiir 
lOTR  models  on  the  board,  don"'t  need  any  future  planning  people. 

ChiTsler  dumped  off  4,000  of  these  people  at  one  time.  Ford 
^    dumped  off  between  7*000  and  9,000.  How  do  we  get  through  a  period 
like  this  from  where  you  sit,  putting  the  young  people  in  a  holding 
pattern.  We  know  that  the  economy  has  to  come  back,  or  else. 
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I  am  fearful  tliat  we  are  going  to  be  losing  the  impetus  that  is, 
starting  to  build  up,  as  bojneone  mentioned  in  the  last  few  }  eai-b  of 
getting  away  from  stfcreot^pes  of  the  voLatioiial  student  beiiig*  some- 
thing less  than  perfect. 

The  young  people  iigured  this  out,  b}  the  way,  before  their  parents 
did. 

The  average  parent  in  my  distiiet  thinks,  number  one,  go  to  Mich- 
igan or  Michigan  State;  if  he. can't  play  football,  he  ought  to  at 
least  be  in  the  band. 

But  the  young  people  theniselveii  in  the  hibt  few  >eai-s  have  started 
consciously  determining  that  that  wasn't  the  way  they  wanted  to 
live  their  lives,  if  they  wanted  to  find  something  that  ga\e  them 
some  satisfaction,  some  producti\ity,  and  pailicuTarl}  nio\ed  tlieni 
into  what  tliey  considered  to  be  the  American,  normal  niiddle  clabb, 
as  a^  wage  earner  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  this  period  of  time  w^here  it  looks  to 
them  like  that  higher  education,  while  it  might  be  nice  to  have,  is 
not  g^ing  to  be  w  orth  much  for  the  next  couple  of  yeai-s,  because  they 
sec  people  with  rather  sophisticated  training  and  experience  ahead 
of  them  who  don^t  have  jobs.  What  do  w^e  do  in  a  period  like  this  to 
try  to  keep  the  impetus  of  \ocational  educatfon  alive,  and  try  to  con- 
vince people  that  it  is  going  to  be  Important  to  continiui.  I  think  the 
statement  that  you  gave  from  California  hidicated  tliat  you  were 
concent  rat  ing  on  broader  iilea^  of  \ocational  training  and  clnstei's  of 
skills,  with  the  idea  that  you  didn't  particularly  care  whether  they 
came  out  x>f  an  ant^  meclianics  course  and  got  to  bo  an  auto  mechanic, 
if  they  learned  to  read  and  write  and  to  do  sonie  other  things  well, 
and  gainefl  some  manual  dexteritj,  and  went  to  work  in  an  aircraft 
factory,  that  was  a  success. 

Xow,  how  do  we  hold  this  together  now?' 

Mr.  Bakkk'it.  I  don't  know  that  I  intended  to  make  that  thought 
T  would  prefer  to  talk  about  a  transportation  cluster,  where  the  com- 
mon core  skills  tend  to  supi)kment  one  another,  and  lead  into  broad 
occupational  areas. 

My  concern  was  right  now  a  specific  job  training  at  the  secondary 
love)  could,  if  we  are'  not  caref u],  limit  instead  of  bi-oaden  the  stu- 
dent s  opportunity. 

So  I  was  trying  to  talk  about  tiying  to  provide  a  broader  base  for 
the  student  to  move  in  different  directions.  Here  again,  if  we  can 
teach  some  of  the  basic  skills  as  paii  of  our  training,  that  is  a  bonus, 
but  T  was  still  talking  about  skilled  training,  but  in  broacler  .clusters. 

Mr.  Foim.  Anyone  else? 

^fr.  Van  TmRs.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ford.  I  think  that  the  question 
you  raise  about  holding  these  people,  or  putting  them  in  a  holding 
pattern  during  the  time  of  a  rei^ssion,  is  something  that  concerns 
all  of  us.  And  I  think  that  if  you  look  back  over  the  vears  that 
whenever  tli(»re*has  been  a  recession  the  enrollments  in  our  postsec- 
ondarv  institutions  have  increased. 

And  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  vocational  technical  institutes, 
where  students  come  out  of  high  school  and  there  is  no  job  opportu- 
nity for  them  so  they  go  to  the  postseconda ry  institute  "because  that 
i$  something  to  do.  And  we  also  see  this  happen  now,  too. 


And  ill  our  State  we  lui\e  aa  extensive  postsecondary, vocational 
technical  institute  program.  T  thiut-that  the  thing  you  have  to  do^  is 
to.ha^ve  faith  in  the  couuti  \ .  There  ib  no  question  but  what  our  phice-  * 
nieut  problem  ib  gohig  to  be  greater,  tliib  year  .tlimrii  was  last  year* 
But  I  think  you  lm\Q  to  hu\e  faith  in  the  couJ^i^vtod  then  I  think 
you  have  to  Ibok  too uxt  all  tlie  thingb  that  are  pTHiti.ta  haj[jpen  if  this 
thing  breaks- loob^5  beeaube  take  the  constiuctiwn  trader.  }sow  we  haAe 
got  a  backlog  of  construction  in  oui  State  that  w  ould  ke^all  of  our 
construcfiou  people  eiiiplu\ed  for  jeai-s,  once  the  intet'(§p  rates  got 
to  the  pdmt  where  construction  was  practicable  for  the  people,  in 
^  not  only  housing,  but  in  inJiistrial  construction,  and  things  of  that 
ki^ids. 

.  So  I  think  that  the  question  is  how  long  is  this  going  to  last?  And 
ho^  long  do  we  have  to  keep  t^hetii  in.  tlie  holding  pattern?  Because 
^I,  think  that  for  a  shoit  term  the  holding  pattern  is  thei-e^  and  I 
-  tliy'pfci,4t  has  been  determined  by  past  history  what  they  are  going 

But,  if  it  lasts  too  long,  then  I  think. you  are  going  to  have  some 
real  problems  on  \our  hands,  and  I  don't  know  •hhether  it  is  better 
to  have  an  mieinpJo)ed.  unskilled  man  or  woman  on  the  streetcoruer^ 
or  whether  it  iL  better  to  have  a  skilled  unemployed  man  or  w^oman 
on  th(?  streetcorner.  '  ^  ' 

 Mi;.  FoKi>.  Wellt  vVe  were  talking  ab6ut  5-year  plannmg  here,  and 

^  just  N\  ondered  if  anyone  m  ymtr  witwnumty,  -of-^e3tteatimtTtSi^ 
stiuled  to  think  about  what  we  will  need,  assurhing  that  we  started 
all  the  tliijigs  that  are  suggested  around  here.  Suppose  we  are  com- 
ing out  of  this  in  2  yeai-s  and  we  do  get  back  to  Uie  level  vvj*  were 
8  years  ago  in  employment,  for*example.  in  the  honiebuilding  indus- 
try.  That  is^xvliat.we  pray^for  even  morning  in  Michigan,  because 
that  is  the  day  that  we  start  making  automobiles  again. 

But  we  all  observe. what  we  are  going  to  do  in  4he  next  6  months 
with  people  on  unemploy  ment.  I  hear  no  place  arou*nd  me  anyone 
talkin^:  about  do  we  do  for  the  long  range  about  this.  Can  we, 
based  on  past  recessions,  past  crunches  in  the  economy,  project  an  here 
the  job, needs  are  going  to  be  5  years  from  now\  assuming  that  we 
ovcle  ourselves  back  cwit  of  this^  Is  anjbodv  in  this  society  doinir 
tins?  '         *  /  . 

^Ir.  GtKMPi.E.  I  think  herfe  again  I  am  going  to  have  to  agree  with 

Kids  are  ^martersthan  a  lot  of  ds  give.them  credit  for.  Thay  have 
already  made  some  decisions.  We  are  finding  that  increase^  in  en- 
rollment in*  post  secondaryjev  els  are -selective  increases.  Wediad  to 
ffo  to  our  State  le.*T^islature  this  time  a  week  or  so  ago.  and  it  is  on 
the  Governor"*s  desk  for  signpt"'***  right  now^.  for  an  emergency  ap- 
jjroprlation  to  cOAcr  the  increased  enrollments  in  innior  colleges  of 
our  State  this  year.  And  the  increase  was  $18  million  wotth.  And 
million  of  that  was  in  vocational  technical  programs,  and  $6 
million  was  academic. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you.  if  T  mav.  On  the  other 
side,  if  you  talk  to  people  from  higher  education..thev  are  going  to 
tell  \ou  that*a  lar^re  percentage  of  tlmse  people  that  yoiv-are  now 
talking  abotit. supporting  afethe  jutilor  college  level  are  there  because 


they  can't  afford  to  be  in  the  private  colleges^  and  universities,  and 
some  of  the  State  institutions  that  they  formerly  were  attending. 

Mr.  GtJEMPLE.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  I  think  that  selective 
enrollment  increases  are  in  the  service  areas,  repairs,  maintenance  of 
existmg  materials,  and  property  and  equipment,  and  that  is  Ayhere^ 
level^^  g^^^^^S  ?  lot  of  our  enrolhnent  increases  at  the  postsecondary 

An<}  another  ar^  where  we  are  getthig  increases  in  in  the  health 
supporting  fields,  dental  hygenists,  nurses,  Jaboratory  technicians  of 
various  sorts.  We  don't  find  large  increases  in  computer  programing 
and  some  of  the  other  kinds  oJf  things,  that  are  more  sensitive  to 
^  changes  or  dislocations  in  the  economy.  Those  are  people  that  you 
;gjm  wait  to  hire  until  the  economy  changes. 

But  there  are  some  kinds  of  people  that  you  can^t  wrfit  for.  If  you 
have  th^  customers  coming  in  to  eet  their  television  sets  repaired, 
instead  of  buying  a  new  one,  then  that  is  where  you  have  to  do  your 
employing.  And  those  people  are  still  in  demand. 

And  I  think  if  j^ou  went  out  in  the  labor  market  that  the  young- 
sters coining  ont  of  our  postsecondary  arfd  even  our  secondary  pro- 
grams that  have  that  kind  of  training  are  still  employable. 

Mr.  F(TRD.  Do  you  tfcink  that  then  what  you  are  describing  to  me 
is  a  situation  \v here,  because  of  the  Jemand,  you  obviously  are  going 
to  shift  to'  meet  that  demand,  and  shift  towards  service  jobs  away 
from  what'  might  have  been  the  patteirn  in  the  past? 
-  Mr.  GiTBMPLE.  But  that  shift  is  just  being  Accelerated,  that  shift 
has  been  around  in  vocational  education  enrollments  for  about  7 
years.  More  in  the  area.of  sei^yices*  and  fess  in  the  area, of  manufac- 
turing or  construction,  as  far^as  enrollments  are  concerned,  ^ 

Mr.  BrxK^..  Mr.  Ford,  you  stated  real  problem,  for  the  real  ha.rd- 
hit  economic  areas  that  I  fim  not  sure  vocational  educatiion  pan 
solve.  Ifisi  a  broder  problem  than  vocational  education.  ^ 

Wlien-we  had  the  W  problem  in  "Wj^shinj^t^n  State  with  Boeing, 
it  wias  about  1967-^8,  IbelieA^c,  I' wrrTteaching  in  a  comjnunity  col- 
lege in  mechanical  cn^neering  technology  I  was, sent  i-here  by  Boe- 
ing several  yeai-s  earlier  to  develop  such  a  pro^rani,  We  had  a  very 
high  employment  n^od,  and  the  young  people  Jost  confidence  in  the 
engineering  field  because  the  major  eifiployer  Boeing.  I  imagine 
ill  Ohio  the  ma5or  employer  being  the  auto  industry  people  would  be 
reluctant  to  become  tt)ol  and  die  makei-s,  if  that,  was  the  har^-hit  . 
industry.  ^        *  *  ' 

Anxl  so  they  switch  to  other  areas  for  training.  And  strangely 
enoufirh,  the  need  for  mechanical  engineering  in  our  Statue  2  years 
later  4vas  very  high,  and  we  aren't  prod'ucing  any. 

And  it  took  us  ^  more  years  to' build  confidence  on^the  p/irt  of 
^  students  to  ent^r  that  occupational  area,  because  it  was  that  th^fe 
wore  too  manv  engineers  on  the  market  with  no  job,  and  many  tech- 
nicians on  CM  market  with  few  jobs,  and  it  was  lack  of  confidence  by 
students  in  that  educational  area. 

And  it  is  sociological  downlag,  and  it  takes  a  lon^'time  to  come% 
back.  -  '        •  I  ^  , 

T  don't  know  how  to  solve  the  problem.  I  wish^that  I  did, 

^rr.  Fonn.  T  don't  think  I  said  you  should  solve  the  problem."! 
-asked  if  this  is  part  of  the  problem  of  your  educational  problem  how 
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do  you  con\ince  btuJuiitis  it  is  worthwhile  to  make  the  extra  effort 
for  vocational  training  when  it  seems  to  be  leading  towards  a  dead 
end?  Vocational 'education  should  have,  I  suppose,  as  its  principal 
reason  the  fact  that  tliat  buggebts  to  the  person  that  this  extra  effort 
in  school,  this  extra  interest,  is  going  to  pay  off  doVn  the  road. 

How  do  we  keep  \ou  in  biusnie.s>.  during  fhis  period? 

Mr.  BixxiE.  Well,  we  didn't  have  any  trouble  staying  in  business; 
because  young  people  wanted  jobs,  felt  the^*  were  more  competitive 
tfn  the  labor  market  if  the}  had  a  skill  to  sell.  So  if  they  were  better 
trained,  better  chances  of  getting  it,  with  a  competitive  market  be- 
coming tighter  and  more  peopli^  training  to  become  competitive. 

But  we  did  Lave  trouble  keeping  them  in  occupational  areas  with 
]ong:-tcrm  good  eniploynient,  but  sliort-term  zero,  practically.  And 
that  ^\as  a  sales  job,  and  we  weren't  particularly  successful  in  our 
Statv,  at  least  when  I  was  at  the  vocational  institutions  at  that  time, 
on  thflt  sales  job.  And  then  when  the  need  arose,  which  had  been 
predicted  on  a  long-term  basis  we  didn't  have  them. 
,    Chairman  Perkixs.  Further  questions,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Ford? 

lAt  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance  here  today.  You  have 
been  most  helpful. 
Does  the  GAO  want  to  make  any  further  comments? 
Mr.  IIkxio.  No,  thank  you,  sir. 
Chairman  Perkixs.  All  right. 
We  have  had  a  gi  eat  hearing,  and  thank  you. 
Tl>e  committpp  will  recess  until  9  :.30  a.m.  tomorrow. 
[Material  .submitted  for  niclusion  in  the xecord  follows :] 

TUEPARED  STAtEMENT  OF  ,TonN  W.  StRUCK,  StaTE  DIRECTOR  OF  VoCATlONAX 

Education,  Harrisburo,  Pa. 

A  Response  From  the  Penns.vlvaiiia  Deimrtment  of  Education  on  the  findings 
'  and  conchNioTis  contained  In  the  U.S.  ComptroUer  General's  Report  "What 
Is  The  Role  Of  Federal  Assistance  For  Vocational  Education?" 

Mr.  Perkins,  and  members  of  the  Subeommlttee  on  Education :  on  behalf  of 
our  State  Secretary  of  Education.  Mr.  John  C.  Pittenger,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
file  opportunity  to  prcv^ent  the  following;  information  concerning  the  report  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  rnlted  States  entitled,  ''What  Is  The  Role  Of 
Fqjp^ral  Assistance  For- Vocational  Education?" 

Tt  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  state  directors  with  whom  I  have 
ronforred.  that  the  findings  of  the  report  are  not  supported  bv  the  facts,  that 
they  are  based  on  Inappropriate  nssnmptlons.  and  are  greatly  unjustified.  Al- 
thn!i|»h  most  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  considered  in 
this  respoiiso,  let  mo  first  express  our  general  response  to  the  approach,  pro. 
cedures,  preparation  and  delivery  of  the  report. 

I.  QENERAI*  response' 

I  am  perplexed  and  disappointed  witli  the  Government  Accounting  Officers 
approach  and  procedures  used  in  preparation  of  the  report  which  does  not 
appear  fn  ho  conalitent  with  their  normal  and  past  professional,  practical  and 
ethlral  efforts.  It  speaks  to  the  lack  of  coordination,  communication  and  Inter- 
artion  which  should  have  been  a[>plled  to  preparation  of  the  final  document 
and  to  the  seriiiiiy  Impict  It^  prenutture  ^nd  misleading  presentation  has  created 
for  tlie  nations  leading  manpower  development  delivery  system.  Over  drama- 
-tlzed  news  releases  about  the  report  have  l)lighted  one  of  onr  nation's  most 
productiye  and  effective  prNOgrams. 

It  is  diflficult  to  conceive  of  a  pore  poorjy  organized  Investigation  or  pro- 
gram audit  of  any  educational  program.  The  G.A.O.  auditors  who  were  sent 


fo  IlarrisDurg  to  study  oiir  program  readily  admitted  having  h^d  no  prior 
knowiKlge  of  vocational  education  but  had  been  engaged  in  the  past  In  revi*ew- 
ing  defense  contracts.  While  they  acknowledge  xerhally  many  outstanding  ac- 
<*oniplishnients,  few,  if  any,  appeared  in  the  -w-ritten  report.  While  the  report 
readily  presents  the  major  goals  and  nccomplishments  having  been  met,  it  tends 
to  glofJS  over  y^m  in  favor  of  deiscrn)ing  minor  discrepancies,  most  of  which 
are  va;?nely  portni.vt'd  bnt  nnrealiistically  emphasized.  Little,  if  any  oppor- 
tunity was  provided,  to  respond  or  react  to  negative  allegaUons  which  could 
have  clarified  incorrect  and  misinterpreted  findings  appearing  in  the  final  re- 
port. The  auditors  were  frankly  embarras4»ed  about  their  assignment  and  pro- 
duced nothing  in  written  form  during  the  ftxit  interview. 

While  I  speak  oniy  of  Pennsylvania  in  relationship  to  the  stndv,  similar 
concerns  with  procedure  and  report  content  appeaV.to  be  shared  by  all  states 
Involved*ln  the  audit.  Thronghont  the  report  iunnendos,  suspicions  alle- 
gations atr'presented  with  place  the  Comptroller  General  in  a  position  of  dic- 
tating to  Congress  the  intent  of  its  own  act.  The  report  propo'^es  intent  not 
stipulated  in  the  y.EjA.,  in  the  regulations  or  in  U.S.O.B.  guidelines,  for 
exaniphe :  ■ 

1.  While  the  report  indicates  the  objectives  of  the  V.E.A.  are  to  extend,  de- 
Telop  and  improve  vocational  opportunities.  It  intentioiially  pmits  the  word 

mafntain'.  The  report  then  proceeds  to  chastise  the  states  for  using  funds 
to  maintain  existing  programs.  P.K  00-576,  in  Title  I,  Part  A— General  Pro- 
visions. 5i)ecificany  states:  * 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  federal  grants  testates  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve.  .  .  .  (underscore  added)"  ^ 

The  same  statement  is  found  in  the  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register, 
Volume  3o,  Xumher  OT.  Part  II,  in  Section  lOl.l  ot.Snl)part  A^eneral.  dated 
Sntnrdny.  May  0.  1970.  Let  ns  not  confnse  the  terms  "supplant"  and  "main- 
tain". We  have  made  ^very  effort  to  insure  that  federal  i/unds^are-^ot  used  to 
finpplant  state  or  local  funds.  We  do^however.  use  federal  fundf^^as  seed  motf^v 
to  develop  now  programs  and  maintitin  thvm  until  they  are  approved  f(ir  state 
reinihnrsenient  at  wl^icli  time  the  federal  support  is  withdrawn  to  be  used  for 
furtlief^ development  of  more  new  programs.  This  is  precisely  the  intent  of  the 
Act. 

2,  The  Comptroller  General,  in  the  G.A.O.  report,  places  an  unrealistic  and 
heretofore  unstipulated  dramatic  emphasi.s  programs  for  the  dlsadvantagcfd 
and  handicapped  out  of  nil  proportion  to  the  set  asides  stipulated  in  the  Act. 
If  it  \\'as  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  promote  greater  emphasis- than  the  15  and 

^  10  percent  stated  in  the  Act.  then  it  should  have  been  corrected  by  increasing 
the  «et  asides  in  question.  It  is  in  no  way  appropriate,  however,  to  stipulate 
one  percentage  and  then  chastise  the  .states  for  not  doubling  or  tripling  It.  We 
ha\:<^met  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Given  a  certain  amount  of  scarce  re- 
sonrce^j.  we  have  allocated  them  realistically  according  to  sound  and  profes- 
simial  value  judgment 

The  states  are  within  the  pnrrjew  of  the  law.  The  report  specificallv  says  (on 
pagr  15 )  that  even  in  those  states  where  tlio  m  nnd  10  percent  stipulation  had 
not  been  met  in  flie  19T4  fiscal  rep6Vt,  "This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  ««tate.s— were^  not  in  conformity  with  tiie  law",  bocanse  of  the  carrv-ovor 
provision. 

5.  Kvery  dollar  utilized  *at  the  .«Jtate  level  ultimately  benefits  the  local  odu- 
catlonal  apency— that  is-  the  only  reason  for  oui  existence.  Funds  utilized  at 
the  ^tate  \pv^\  provido  for  the  specific  styvii^es  \\hicl»  were  the  suhiect  of  an 
earlier  G.A.O.  report  issued,  in  1072  "Training  America's  Lahor  Force:  Po- 
tential. Progress  and  Prol)loms.  of  Vocational  Educatjou"'.  Tlie  G.A.O.  com- 
mitted a  serious  error  when.it  iniplied  that  nil  aneiUary  funds  expended  at  the 
«ta  telle  vol  were  for  "administration**.  In  fnct.  the  funds  are  u.^^ed  to  (<^|i>de- 
velop  ami  nmintain*a  'Statewide  managemejit  InformatTon  system  (2)  a  ^ate- 
wide  guidance  system  (3)  support  for  our  tearher  education  program  (4) 
^  program  evaluation  (5)  a  .state\\lde  graduate  follow-up  system  (6)  docdmen- 
tatjon  and  cojitrol  of  federal  fund  distril»ntIon  ami  utilization  (7)  development 
and  maintenance  of  n  statewide  placement  si^rvice  and  (8)  salaries  ,j:o  approve 
and  nmuitor  f<pecial  pr^gran^s  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped— to  ap- 
prove and  monitor  cooperative  and  workstmly  programs— to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate new  ami  innovative  curriculnms  In  seven  program  area.n,  to  provide 
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for  <ifatwicle  plnnianj:  of  pfo;irnni>  to  unmet  noctls  of  our  yunth  and  ndnlts 
ami  labor  market  nenN.  ThH  INt  \>>  i*u(lle>s — but  more  importnut.  nil  those 
activities  are  sptKrificallj  stated  in  the  VEA,  usunlly  lii  the  lnngun/:e  thnt  "the 
State  Plan  shaU  provide.  .  The  entire  Bureau  »f  Voeatiunal  E<iucation  in 
the  Statv  Dephrtment  was  reorganiztnl  fuHowing  adoption  .of  P.L.  0(M3T6  to 
more  closteljr  adliere,  to  the  provi>ioiis  of  tlie  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
reconuneiKlatitms  !nchuh»d  in  tin*  n-port  v\ill  create  a  ui*od  for  i-vt»a  greater 
expi'iiditure^  at  the  ^>tat<•  It^t-l  wliiU-  at  the  .^anie  time  propohe  to  limit  jsuch  ex- 
penditure.^j  to  five  ptr^^ent.  The  logic  of  Mich  conflicting  propo.sal>  est  apes  me.  % 
?.L.  00-576.  Part  B— State  Vueatioiuil  Education  Programs  Section  122.(a), 
on  iMlg^eJ*  0  and  10  specifically,  mandates  the  services  that  shall  be  pro- 
vided ilnder^the  funds  in  qnesUony 

(a»  Grants  to  states  under  this  part  may  be  used  .  ,  .  for  the  following 
purposes:  •  ,    ,  .  -  • 

K%)  Aueillnry  services  and  activities  to  ns«;ure  quaJity  in  all  Vi>cational  edu- 
cati<  n  ii^pgrams.  >ucJ*  a^  teacher  fradning  and  super\lsiun.  program  «^a]uatioa. 
sp^eial  .denion>t ration  and  experiniental  prog<-am?*.  development  of  iu.^stractional 
^.  materials,  nnd  impro^itl  state  admrnistration  and  local  TO(jKiunal  education 
programs  and  services  in  light  of  ijiforni.ttion  regarding  current  and  projected 
manpower  ne^s^aad  job  oi)port unities  (nnderh cores  supplied). 


FimUug.^yEA  funds  do  not  play  catalytic  role.  ^ 

Re^potiHc. — The  statement  on  page  9  of  the  rei>ort  that,  .  .  Federal  funds 
ha\e  t»een  used  to  maintain  existing  activities  year  after  year  rather  than  pri- 
marily to  initiate  now  program  options."  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts. 

AVe  recently  completed  an  exten.sive  re\i*^w  of  all  federal  projects  fnnded 
during  fi&cnl  1073  to  determiae  the  compxjsititm  of  Part  B  exi>enditures  relative 
to  "maintaining.  extentUng  aiid  iMtp^o^i^lg  .  .  The  re^^ults  of  that  study  indi- 
cate tiiat  IS'^/f  of  the  funds  were  niaintennuce.  40%  for  t'Xpaasion  a  ad  improve- 
ment. 13  for  devehipnu-nt  K^i  nevv  programs.  9%  for  at^rninist ration  and  20% 
for  other  aacilhtrj  purposes  described  earlier.  Pennsylvania  is  well  under  the 
national  a\erage  of  ^OfTr  reported  for  maintenance  of  progrnuis.  Pennsylvania 
ha>  had  historicalb  strong  commitment  to  state  reimbursement  fur  approved 
voiati^mal  education  and  continuing  efforts  to  transfer  develojjed  programs 
from  federal  resource  support  to  state  support.  The  result  is  that  eveii  federal 
fund.s.used  for  teniporary  maintenance  is.  in  effect,  catalytic  in  nature.  In  ad- 
dition. PenusyUania  Is  considerably  abo\e  the  national  aAerages  for  the  tJse 
of  federal  fuud.s  t^  de\elop  new  programs  and  extend  or  Improve  existing  pro- 
grams— Pennsylvania  national  average — 40%. 

The  report  states,  on  i>age  9.  that.  **VEsV  requires  state  as.<iuj;ance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used  to  «4npplement.  and  to  the  extent  practical,  increase 
the  anjount  of  state  and  local  funds  that  would  be  available  for  vocational 
pro^rnms  in  the  al)sehee  of  Federal 'fuud*^."  Pennsylvaala  has  iucrea.sed  state 
and  local  fuiids^in  sujiport  of  \ocutioual  education  from  $9.4  million  fiscal  1964 
to  $1o4.4  million  in  fiscal  197-1  or  aa  increase'  of  over  l.oOO  percent  in  ton  year's  I 
iMiring  thnt  same  period  federal  funds  pro\ided  to  Pennsjhania  increased 
from  $2.S  million  to  $27.4  million  for  an  increa.se  of  le.^is  than  1.000  percent. 
E\en  after  adju.stmfcut  stabiliml  fur  1904  dollar.*;,  the  increase^?  In  state  and 
hual  support  \\ould  haAe  to  be  impressive.  Such  increases  afeftiiuuloubtedly 
largel.v  brought  about  bj  the  impact  of  the  VRA  which  provided  the  seed  money 
for  program  expanslom 

How  tlie  Comptroller  •General  can  state  that  the  VEP  has  not  played  the 
catnK^tic  n>le  envisi<uted  by  Congress  is  be.\ond  eomprohension.  Pennsylvania 
1ms  tlearl.\  demon>trated  its  inereasing  .Mipport  for  "Vocational  education. 

Findhif/. — Large  amonnt.s  of  federal  funds  retained  at  state  level. 

Ueapon^c. — The  Comptroller  General  commits  a  serious  error  in  presenting 
thi<»  finding.  The  report  contains  percentag^of  funds  purported  to  he  "retained 
at  the  state  level"  calculated  only  againBjpUe  Part  B  funds  rather  than  the 
total  federal  funds.  This  is  extrenu-lj  misleading  and  is  grossly  slanted  to  con- 
vey a  negative  picture  which  is  entirel.\  Incorrect.  Such  practices  reveal  GAO's 
ci>mplqte  laik  of  understanding  the  tutal  management  of  vocational  education 
In'the  states. 
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The  funds  in  question  are  used  to  manage  the  entire  program  for  vocational 
education  throughout  the  state  for  all  parts  of  the  Act  including  Parts  A.  B, 
I  S  Percentages  calculated  only  against  Part  B,  as  illustrated 

to  the  finding  on  page  10  of  the  report,  will  produce  unrealisticially  high  figures 
not  understood  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  facts.  This  is  supported  by 
various  news  reports  occurring  at  the  time  theireport  was  released  such  as: 

1.  Moreover.  <GAO  told  Congress,  state  agencies  have  kept  too  much  federal 
money  for  themselves  .  .  which  appeared  on  page  AlO  of  the  Washbigtan 
Pont  on  January  8,  1^5. 

2.  **Andr  GAO.  asserts,  'state  ^vocational  agencies — largely  because  existing 
federal  law  contain.*?  no  limits—have  spent  an  average  of  16%  of  federal  funds, 
some  million  in  3973.  to  pay  for  administration  or  other  costs  that  do  not 
directly  benefit  students".  This  account  appeared  in  the  WaMngton  Star  ^^ews 
on  January  7.  1975. 

3.  "Pennsylvania  is  iu  poor  coippany  in  the  GAO  report,  which  was  based 
largely  on  field  surveys  in  seven  states.  .  .  "States  were  found  to  be  top- 
heavy  on  admiliistration  .  .  these  remifrks  were  reported  in  the  Evemna 
Bulletin  on  January  21,  1975.  . 

Unfortunately,  too  often  newspapers  tend  to  accept  GAO*  reports  as  having 
the  force  of  law  rather  than  charges  largely  unsupported  bv  the  facts.  Never- 
theless, the  damage  has  been  done.  Screaming  headlines  are  almost  always 
unretractable. 

Now  lot  US  look  at  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  Pennsylvania  concerning  this 
finding  I  sing  same  fiscal  year  contained  in  the  example  cited  on  page  10 
of  the  report  (1973).  a^  entirely  different  picture  emerges 

Pennsylvania  expended  $4,741,581  for  ancillary  services  to  support  all  man- 
agement fnnotions  under  all  i)arts  of  the  Act  including  all  programs,  services 
and  activities  indicated  on  pages  3  and  4  of  this  response. 

Simply  stated,  our  office  is  in  the  husiiless  of  converting  undeveloped  man- 
power  resources  into  'ikilled  manpower  resources  tor  entrv-level  occupations. 
That  s  what  vocational  education  is  all  about.  It  is  a  production  enterprse,  with 
one  important  (li«;tinction.  It  does  not, directly  4)perate  the  .sources  of  produc- 
tion, i^e.  the  schools.^  Despite  this  tremendous  constraint,  it  must  assume  the 
same  basic  management  functions  as  if  it  did  control  the  sonrces  of  production. 
Here  are  some  of  those  management  functions : 

Establishing/influencing  program  goals  and  objectives. 

Establishing/communicating  policies  and  guideline.s. 

Establishing/applying  program  approval- standards. 

Collecting/reporting  program  de,«?criptive  information. 

Identifying/solving  problems  concerning  objectives. 

Forecasting/projecting  program  characteristics. 

Planning  changes  related  to  program  objectives. 

Reporting  information  to  other  agencies. 

coordination  of  planning  with  other  agencies. 

Researchiug  for  solution  to  basic  program  problems. 

Evaluation  of  vocational  programs  re:  objectives: 

Oontcolling  the  quality  of  vocational  education. 

Processing  applications  for  special  funding. 

Establishing  internal  standard  procedures. 

Keimhursing  local  e<lucational  agencies. 

Organizing  for  the  accomplishment  of  objectives. 

Providing  advisory/consultative  support  to  the  field. 
•  Budgeting  available  vocational  education  funds. 

Stlnnilating  change  through  information  dissemination. 

Planning/controlling  construction  of  new  facilities. 

Assessing  short  and  longterm  manpower  requiremeBts.  ^ 

Assessing  short  and  long-term  manpower  resources. 

The  list  is  not  exhaustive.  All  the  functions  listed,  however,  are  necessary 
for  goo<i  program  luaiiagement.  Moreover,  they  are  implied  if  not  expressly 
mandated  in  the  Aot  and  our  own  State  Plan. 

The  $4.7  million  figure  repro>;onts  10.8%  of  our  total  Part  B  Allotment.  How- 
ever, as  the  services  represented  by  these  funds  extend  to  all  parts  or  cate- 
goricFT  of  the  Act.  a  more  appropriate  percentage  should  be  calculated  against 
our  entire  expenditures  for  nil  parts,  tslng  this  base  the  percentage  drops  to 
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13.97c.  The  $4.7  nulliuii  lacluUts  all  ancillary  services,  only  $2,109,270  of  which  " 
\\a^  exiMJiided  fur  adiuiiii.stratiun  at  the  i>tate  level.  Uwng  this  figure  as  being 
representative  for  administrative  cust^^,  the  percentage  drops  to  7.8%  when 
caKulatfd  agaiu^st  uur  total  federal  allocation.  Even  more  representative,  we 
can  .saj  that  the  Jftate  office  adminisfered  to  a  total  Htatewide  vocational  pro- 
gram  tilth  a  total  ^xpt^ndtturv  of  almost  $170  tnUlion  in^fedcfal,  state  and  local 
fund^  i^hilv  holding  admimatratiic  vonta  at  the  Uvel  1^2,199,2170 — 31G9.1 

ttiilhon). 

'l  kiiow  of  nu  other  federally  supported  program  which  returns  so  much  in 
cost,  lienefit  terms.  no\\  can  the  Cumptruller  General  lia^e  presented  such  a 
misleading  picture?  Tv  s^^J  that  thebu  fundus  du  nut  directly  support  the  pupils 
and  programs  in  the  lucal  educational  agencies  is  totally  false,  without  such 
ser\ices  there  would  be  no  programs,  no  pupils,  no  vocational  education,  bo 
manpower  development 

dirty.— Proportion  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  administrative  type  ac- 
tiviiies  has  been  increasing.  .  • 

RrstpoMC. — Thiii  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  response  to  this  finding  is 
obviou*.  It  dei>cribe.s  su  well  the  incunfe-istencies  uf  the  findings,  conclusions  and 
recuuiiiiendations.  The  repurt*  states,  "Xatiunwide,  the  proportion  of  Federal 
Part  B  Fund.s  spent  for  administrative-type  activities  has  been  growing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  Pruportiunate  increase  in  Federal  funding  .  .  It  would 
be  luure  appropriate  tu  restate  the  sentence,  *'Part  B  funding  has  not  been  in- 
crt<i-t  d  iii  prujK^rtiun  tu  the  many  additiunal  re&pon*ibilities  and  assignments 
thruj^t  upun  the  states  by  the  latest  federal  legislation,  U.S.O.E.  guidelines  and 
audit  "recoraraendations."  For  example : 

1.  The  1972  aniendiiients  provided  for  bringing  volunteer  fireman  training 
and  industrial  arts  prugrams  undt-r  tlie  provisions  of  P.L.  90-576  but  did  not 
pn*ut.le  additional  funding  to  supplement  the  ri^anj  additional  administrative 
activitieK  associfited  therewith. 

2.  Two  GAO  studies  and  a  recent  V.S.O.E.  audit  have  str5ngly  recommended 
increa.-^ed  .seniees  at  the  state  level  ?^uch  as  development  of  this,  increased 
moiiit«>nng  of  that,  further  LOurdination  of  this  and  more  thorough  evaluation 
of  that— all  witliuut  increased  funding  to  provide  for  the  services  demanded. 
Pr^Ktically  fvery  conplusion  and  rect)mmendation  in  the  ,G.A.O.  Report  would 
rejiuire  considerablj  greater  efCort  exerted  at  the  state  level.  Not  only  is  there 
liu  fi-<,i*inniendation  to  Increase  the  fundiiig  level  to  support  these  activities,  but 
in>tead  a  recomniundatiun  that  Congress  should  consider,  "setting  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  be  retained  at  the  state  level.  ..." 

Findim/. — Eatio  of  state  and  local  support  to  Federal  Part  B  support. 

R<  .fpomc. — Pennsylvania  is  proud*  of  the  fact  that  our  ratio  of  state  and 
lui,al  support  fur  vocational  educjjtion  cunsiderably  exceed  the  federal  support 
whiih  Is  another  example  of  the  catalytic  role  played  by  the  federal  dollar. 
In  1970.  PennsyKania  expended  $6.55  in  state  and  lucal  funds  for  p\ery  Part  B 
federal  dollar  CApended.  By  1073  thic  support  had  increased  to  $7.08 — an  in- 
crease of  almost  10%  in  just  fonr  years.  T  am  aware  of  no  other  federal  pro- 
gram which  has  .'>timnlated  such  a  re^ponsive  attitude  by  the  public. 

Finding- — Pers*nis  with  special  needs  have  not  been  given  a  high  priority, 
^pon^c— Again,  the  finding  is  not  supported  hy  fact  insofar  as  Pennsyl- 
vania is  Ciincerned.  The  Act  states  tliat  of  the  Part  B  funds  must  bo  ex- 
pendeil  to  support  progtams  for  the  disadvantaged  and  10%  for  the  handi- 
oapi>ed.  U'hile  the  national  n\era«e  for  the  dj.sad\a!itaped  category  rancced 
fn>ni  10.0%  to  17.1%  from  1070  to^  1073.  Pennsylvania's  range  was  from  ,18.9 
to  10.8  for  the  same  period.  In  1973  alone  ahnost  $4  million  were  expended  on 
projiramK  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Ip  the  handicaplH'd  category,  the  national  range  was  from  8.2%  to  11.1%  for 
tlio  ftmr-year  poriod.  widle  our  rancjp  was  from  9.0%  to  16.6%.  It  should  be 
nottMl  that  the  9.r»%  fltmre  reported  for  1071  did  not  include  fnnds  carried 
o\er  «uid  e\pen<led  during  the  next  fiscal  year  as  provided  hy  the  Tydings 
AmuiKlnient.  The  a(tnal  final  percentage  did  exceed  the  mandatory  set-aside. 

Tmriiig.the  ppri<»d  from  1070  to  107.3  enrollments  in  programs  for  the  dis- 
ad\aiitnped  have  risen  from  to  36.034,  an  increase  of  14,2%.  Enrollments 

in  prt/prains  for  tlie  liamllrapjjed  increased  from  2.023  to  13,4.'^4 — over  400%.. 

The  romptroUer  Oeiieral'^  coiitention  that  l^cr.sons  with  special  needs  have 
inTt  been  given  a  ^_d«h  priority  is  incorrect  insofar  as  Pennsjlvania  is  con- 
cerned. 
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♦wtii"^'"!^''  ^"U^^*"/""^  point  imi.st  1)0  mado  here  which  I  am  not  sure  the  Comi)- 
roller  General  iuts  nmsidered  in  evalua/iu^>  vocational  educatiou's  resiwnse 
wt-  mJ  /^.^^'^  (h>a(lvantnj:ed  and  Ifaddicamwd.  In  compliance  with  tlie 
«»<J  rS.q.E.  guidelines  the  enrollment  figures  reported  hu 
tf.  rul'^lr:f  ^'J'l'^'^'  ''^r'  ^^"'^^  '^^'^  ^''^^^'^  icho  received  se^vtZ 
proflramn  ^^^"^  enrollment  in  the  regular 

For  example:  the  3G.034  disadvantaged  persi»ns  aad  the  13.434  handicapped 
rilf^^T'^"'^  Pennsylvania  in, 1973  included  only  tho.se  who  coulK 
^  n^r  U^'  ^'''''^  enrolled  collectively  in  a  special  program  to  meet  their 

Pt-rsons  who  did  not  require  such  services  are  not  reported  :  there- 
'"^T"?  P^'"''''"  "''^"^  f^'*  example,  mav  not  have  been 

reported  if  euroll^l  in  a  curriculum  such  as  acconntinjr  and  bookkeeping  which 
did  not  require  niodificatioa  of  tools,  equipment  or  other  resources.  This,  of 
^Zfu  reflected  in  the  use  of  funds  as  well.  The  true,  test  is  not 

i^hether  a  person  merely  has  the  characteristics  of  heiuj,-  either  disadvantiiml 
or  handicapped,  Imt  ^'hether  funds  were  required  to  overcome  the  condition, 
ihe  reffulatious  ^fate  that  special  needs  pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  regular 
pro^rauiM  wherever  po.s'sfble.  ' 

The  actual  nmnbi>r  of  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  persons  served  by  vo- 
cational education  are  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  reported 
m«i?  fu"<ling  has  not  nece.ssarily  resulted  iu  increased  enroil- 

neHpome.--^T\w  O.X.O.  report  a.ssumes  that  for  every  dollar  allotted  to  the 
states-  since  19W  there  should  l)e  a  correspondiup  proportionate  increa.se  iu 
eurnllmourv'  This  reasouinff  does  not  recognize  the  significant  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Amendments  which  placed  consideraiile  emphasis  on  the 

quality  of  vocational  education  is  well  as  the  (piautity  and  encouniged  develop, 
ment  of  supporting  activities  long  overdue  such  as  increa.sed  coustructioa  of 

*area  vocational  schools,  guidance,  placement,  evaluation,  special  programs  iu- 
fornmtlon  and  reporting  systems,  labor  market  .studies  and  research  and*  de- 
velopuieut.  We  are  not  solely  in  the  J)usine.ss  of  producing  stndeut.s  like  candv 
bars  in  as*;embly  line  fasluoii  usiugthe  same  old  recipe,  the  same  old  equipment 
in-t he  same  old  plant.  We  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  our  recipes  <cur- 
nculum).  our  equipment  (to  stay  current  with  the  madnues  and  tools  used  in 
huliistry)  and  our  facilities.  We  dfui't  think  Cmigress  and  the  public  would 
approve  anything  les^  than  our  best  efforts  toward  these  objective's. 

The  report  makes  what  purports  to  be  a  strong  case  relating  increased  total 
federal  support  of  over  5007c  since  \m  with  corresponding  enrollment  increases 
or  somewhat  kws  proportion  for  the  .same  period.  Tt  is  uurea1i.stic  to  talve  this 
approach  as  a  portioii  of  thosetfnuds  are  earmarked  specificallv  for  supi)or| 
activities  such  as  research.  coi\struetion.  etc.  A  more  meaningful  approach 
would  comi)are  program  dollars  with  enrolhueut  tn-u'ds  in-areas  more  chMv 
associjited  with  pro-ram  operation.  An  example  would  be  Part  0.  Cooperative 

.  J^ducafion.  the  dollars  of  which  tlow  directly  iu  to  program  .expansion.  In  1070 
T.?oir2*^*^"*"  expended  $300,870  under  Part  0.  This  Increased  in  1974  to 
.^f»SS,289-~an  iucn^se  of  only  Tr>%.  Enrollmepts  for  that  same  period,  however 
mcreased  frmn  Olo  to  0029  or  over  OOO^r.  Work  Studv.  Part  TT.  is  another  pro- 
gram wherein  rc'^ourcv*  dollars  are  tied  more  directiv  to  program  production  . 
Here  funds  iMcrenspd  onTy  87^^-  frnni  $232,006  to  $428,019  while  enrollment  in- 
creased about  aoO%  from  000  to  3000. 

Auain.  the  romptroller  Oelieral  has  reported  aii.sleadfng  and  distorted  statis- 
tics:  howeVer.  even -by  the  standards  ndopted  in  the  report.  TVnn.svlvanin's 
yocationril  enrollme.it  achit.vc.iuent.s^^  impressive.  During  the  period  from 
im^i  to  19».^  our  ti^tnl  enrollments  ISfl^^ased  from  100.S48  to  almost  370.000 
hvcii  more  imj)res^ive  our  secondary  enrollments  increased  from  51..3S3  (about^ 
u^f  of  the  secondary  .school  population)  to  223.000  or  4-lo<r  of  the  secondarv 
students  iu  grades  10  through  12.  Tt  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  divervi- 
fir'ation  of  pr(Krrain  offerings  (different  occupational  training  curriculums)  in- 
ciea.sed  from  about  50  to  150  <liiring  that  same  period.  This  Is  due  largelv  to 
the  area  vocational  school  dt  velopmeut  which  peraiits  much  more  flexildlitV  of 
ofTcHugs  Mian  doe«  the  i?idividnnl  higli  school  atmosphere,  Penns\Ivania  is  liistlv 
proud  of  this  record.  "  ,  '      *  • 

Finding, — OE  monitoring  has  been  Inadequate. 

\ 
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Ris^pottMC. — We  the  8er\ices  proyiUed  lo  the  region  offiee  and  the  USOE 
)ia\e  beeu  u\iti>taudiii^  v\Uea  uiie  i.uii.sidt-ri>  the  extreme  hard,>hiite  under  which 
it  has  been  necessur>  fur  thtm  to  function.  The^  have  been  under  the  same 
limited  .staffing  condition*  a.**  htt\e  iuaii.^  of  the  ^tateb.  If  the  recommendations 
of  the  G..V.O.  report  are  adopted  without  increuaing  the  resources  necessary 
to  carry  them  out,  the  propo>al  is  self-defeating. 

Vonclnnon.—",  .  .  Federal  a>.si**tanee  for  \otational  education  has  not  fully 
^chie%*ed  the  catalytic  effect  envisioned  hy  Congress/' 

lieifpouM, — \re  belie\e  thl*  eoneUision  is  totallj  unsupported  by  the  findings 
as  demonstrated  iu  this  report. 

VuncUmon.—".  .  .  the  heav,\  emphasis  which  states  have  placed  on  niain- 
tauiiug  existing  prograni»  \uiiy  been  deterimental  to  de\ eloping  new  initiatives 
which  we  believe  the  Congress  also  intended.'* 

lUxpm\SL'. — \K\*  helieve  this  eoucln*ion  is,  totally  un&nifborted  by  the  findings^ 
as  demonstrate<l  in  this  report 

Kutmmemlnttoh. — The  Congress,  in  its  deliberation  on  A'E.).,  should  con- 
sider .—Setting  a  limit  on  the  amount 'of  federal  fnnds  that  can  be  retain^ 
at  the  state  l^evel,  a>>  providtd  in  other  Federal  education  legislation,  so  that 
then-  funds  enn  be  ii^ade  a\aihible  for  direct  services  to  program  participants 
at  the  local  level. 

i?<^/iwi«c.— This  rec»nnmendation  illustrates  GAOs  mlwinderstanding  that 
thefnnd^  in  quui^tion  are  not.  iu  ,m«\ny  cases,  "retained  at  the  state  lerel and 
a  mi.-juiuferstanding  uf  the  use  of  {>uch  funds  as  they  relate  to  serving  the  local 
fdneatiuual  agenc.\  aiid  program  participants.  The  lack  of  accountability  of 
'<4her  federal  programs  which  relea.se  funds  directly  back  to  the  local  level 
\uti»out  proper  guidelines,^  monitoring,  planning,  supervision  and  evaluation 
shuuUl  ho  ample  evidence  of  the  need  to  question  this  recommendation. 

In  addition,  the  recommendation  (1)  totally  conflicts  with  the  Act  and  (2) 
witlt  nwa.N  of  the  other  reeomraemlations  contained  in  the  report  in  such  pro- 
portion  that  it  i^  strong  evidenco  of  the  lack  of  continuity  exercised  through- 
(mt  the  entire  repoft 

1.  t^onfiicts  with  mandated  and  a.ssigned  state-lml  responsibility  of  the  Act 
and  reguhitions: 

a.  PL  00-576,  Part  B.  Section  123  (a)  (pages  10, 11,  12,  13).  Any  state  desir- 
ing lo  recei\e  ifundR)  .  .  .  shall  submit  a  state  plan  .  .  .  which  meetg  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  title. 

(1)  ...  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  state  advi.sory  council  .  .  . 

(4)  sets  forth  a  long-range  plan  ,  .  . 

(a)  ...  prepared  in  consultation  with  .  ,  . 

(b)  extends  over  such  period  of  time  .  .  , 

(c)  described  the  present  and  projected  vocational  education  needs  .  .  , 

(d)  sets  forth  a  program  of  vocational  education  objectives  ... 

(5)  set«  forth  an  annual  plan  ... 

<6),  sets  forth  In  detail  the  policies  and  procedures  .  .  . 
[ii  provided  minlnmm  qnalificatii»n  of  teachers,  teacher  trainers,  super- 
vi<^or^  ... 

if^)  provides  for  entering  Into  cooperative 'arrangements  .  .  . 

(9)  provides  for  tin*  de\eiopment  of  \i»cational  education  progranjs,  services 
and  activities' .  .  . 

(10)  i)rovides  that  effective  use  be  made  of  results  .  .  . 

nt)  provides  assurance  that  Federal  funds  .  .  .  willjie  used  for  .  .  . 
(12)  sets  forth  such  flscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  .  .  . 
nS>  provides  that  any  local  educational  agency  dissatisfied  .  . 
(34)  j»rovldes  assurance  that  the  requiruments  .  ,  .  on  all  construction  proj- 
ects ... 

U.  (V)nnicts  with  other  roconuneudations  in  the  report: 

a.  raj:e  20— requiring  states  to  use  .  .  .  funds  ...  to  improve  planning 
process  /,  .  ^ 

b.  rajre  ?5C>-~  .  .  .  to  establish  a  process  for  planning  .  .  . 

r.  Pase  (5(»-^"-tnhlish  a  set^aMde  for  cooperative  arrangements  to  expand  vo- 
cal ioual  offerhigs  . 

d.  rase  07—  .  .  .  t«>  pro\Ide  for  eligibility  of  recipients  of  Federal  funds  to 
acquire  Federal  excess, property. 

e.  Page  OO—reqnlrlng  that  Federal  funds  ...  be  dsed  for  those  skill  areas  .  . . 
^    f.  I'age  00— requiring  that  work  experience  .  .  . 
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It  rhoul,f;;;r!l"''"'"'^/"."^-'"'."r"'  ""^^  responsibility  for  Job  placemeut 

^*in.i)l.v  to  point  out  t  aMt  Tin^nnL^j' A"^?"*! °'  ^«  "^t  them 
iitate'^t  activities  nmili.i  .  n*^''"!''*^^"*  '"S^"^  to -recommend  increasing  the 
^>ire^  rromply  wfth  thim  ""^  resources  re- 

si<ferrqS?'SJ^o'^";;r'^^''  '".."^  l^l'bemtions  on  VEA.  should  eon- 

iis«rrimn;77?  "'."^  ">e  general  concept  that  federal  funds  should  be 

'    strn  od  enrtler'  fn  toKiv  "is"-"''       <lero!opment  of  new  programs  Is  iU„! 

S^;  ^  ?"""F"-        -  ^^itf^^^r 

r  kind  of  arl.itrary  limit  for  such  pi.n.o<=os  i^  not  in  the  Lst  interPsL^^f  fho 

'tntP  iml  ?Ip„i  r„  .„,  <^""ently  lucoinimtible  with  revenue  production  on  the 
stnfp  and  local  levels.  Tt  may  be  cotniter-i)roductive  not  to  malntnin  notfnVn 
IIT'  i:'-""'-'""-''  »t       -^-^P^n^e  of  initiauLg-nev  unpTven  ones  In  Penn"yl 
vania.  we  TCcoRni/^  tho  «-i.Mlon.  of  shoring  up  the  inine  pasi^asewnyf  Se 

J&!:;SeTfVtunrti;:r'o'r'j^ir^^^"  -  -^-^^  ^hirari^?:?r''e^r 

S  unt  on'^ifh' h"  0'  t"e  various  state  profess^ona  Ttaff  n 

cooniiuation  with  the  local  educational  agency 

.iri^rt'in^''"'''"—'^""  C'«nK>-oss.  in  its  .leliborations  on  VEA,  should  con- 
Too;''oT';;'^nfad;ar.tr.r^'  ""^T  T;""  ^^f     *°  '"•"^-'d'ns  programs  and 

rafar  rnf  t^^^^^^^^  C,":'  attention^  the  uml^Sf^^^Sffu'^^^^^ 
f  a»  itoqmnnp:  states  to  match  set-asides  for  disadvantaged  and  hnndimnnod 

efforts  ""'1  l"*^"!  involvement  in  and  commitment  to  those 

ffrU?,?/"  pi'r'?"'"''!*'!^''  ■''e'-n'^'''^  'or  the  special  need  categories, 

on  rS  wt' M*"  •^'■'"'"^"tnfiecl  and  handicapped  funds 

n?o<ln',^Hve  r.1n,  1  'ncr'^asP  tlio  pprcentagP  of  the  set-asides  may  l.e  countpr- 
of^m-pTni\^nrJ  •^•^''i'"  agPncies,  many  of  whirls  already  support  budgets 
h Lrri'l  ?'  "h""  V-         I""'  "  '""•^n'^ingly  difllcult  to  emphasize 

I  igh  n<.k  progrann  for  tho  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  while  at  the  same 

'  I  nor  iTl-  I'A''  "  ''''  <^^^*^  of  reg'^lar  programs.  Federal 

^upiiort  !<=  vipwed  as  an  opportunity  to  ofTer  programs  «|,ich  niight  otherwise 

«Tr:::[^,^c'?;ororti':nr"""*'^      -^^^^     ---- '~  - 

vJp/.'.i'.nli/'^'""'^"'''*'  """'■''■^  ''e  P'"<»d  <">  programs  for* 

.spec ml  iiPodo  pprsons.  we  feel  further  restriction'.-  attached  to  tlie  use  of  funds 
provided  for  that  purpose  might  be  self-defeating  in  the  long  run. 

Chapter  Three 

//oio  /.t  Vora'tionnl  Bducaiion  PJannedf 

Bather  than  ronrt  to  oach  finding,  conclusion  and  reeommondation  related 
to  todoral.  State  and  Local  planning  activities,  freneral  rpsponso  will  be  ap- 
plied to  this  issue. 

While  we  do  not  concur  with  many  of  tho  nndilips  and  cnncliisions  of  the 
report  as  they  may  relate  to  rennsylvftnia,  uevortholess  we  ngrce  tliat  there 
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may  be  room  for  improvement  in  the  planning  process.  To  assert,  however,  that 
state  plans  are  largely  eompliance  documents,  that  systematie  assessment  of 
lewls  does  not  take  plaee,  that  multiple  jnrisdietioiw  operate  in  virtual  is>o- 
SflfJl.^"^  l^^}  ^^^^  evaluation  is  inadequate  or  unused,  overlooks  the  tre- 
x?""'*'  ""P^*'^^  ^^^^^  activities  and  the  accomplishments  alreadv 
aehie\ed.  Moreover,  to.suggest  liniiting  resourees  required  to  further  our  efforts 
in  t  lese  areas  by  limiting  the  funds  used  fur  these  purposes  is  evidence  of  the 
confUctuig  pliilosophj;  which  permeates  the  report, 

Pennsylvania  1ms  taken  a  leadership  role  in  establishing  a  management  base 
for.  planning      indieated  by  the  following  :  "bi-mLiu  uase 

1.  Regional  Plannino  Co«eep/.— llecognizing  the  need  to  approach  planning 
Sl«^.r>'^''v^  rather  than  a  more  loeal  or  niyopie  basis,  Pennsylvania's  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Kdueation,  in  1970,  approved  the  Plmimng  Unit  Vonccpt 
by  mviding  the  state  nito  87  planning  area.s  enrrently  eoiisisting  of  OoO  eOm- 
prehensivo  seliools  in  50-1  sehool  distriets  and  76  administrative  units  operating 
92  area  vcn-ational-technical  .sehools.  The  planning  miits  were  developed  around 
the  area  vocational  school  attendance  areas  or  county  boundaries  where  at- 
tendance areas  had  not  yet  been  cstabHshed. 

A  list  of  the  composition  of  the  iilapning  units  is  contained  in  Appendix  A 
♦  A  series  of  annual  planning  unit  meetings  is  conducted  in  the  carlv  Spring 
of  each  year  follmvinir  Federal  fund  allocations  to  the  planning  nnits  and  prior 
to  preparation  of  local  budgets.  Chief  School  Administrators  of  school  districts 
ami  area  vocatrmml-tn  hnical  j^oards  participate  in  the  meetings,  (which  mav 
c-mitinue  over  a  period  of  several  montiis)  and  plan  the  utilization  of  Federal 
vm-jitionnl  funds  to  ineet  the  need*;  of  stndents  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions  and  labor  market  needs  consistent  with  the  current  and  projected 
State  lans  and  Ouidi  lincs.  Penns^i Ivania  Department  of  Education  Vocational 
JieUNUrfisultnnfs  att<:id  all  meetings  to  serve  as  resource  persons  and  iwsm-c 
compliance  with  current  guidelines. 

The  plans  ami  priorities  adopted  by  the  Planning  Units  arc  translated  into 
Sw^Mfie  propects  for  regular,  dismlvantiigcd  ami  handicapped  puiiiN  and  nro- 
po-alv  an-  sulunitted  agaiii.t  the  Part  n  regular  allocated  fnmls  <,tlicr 
special  categciry  funds  made  a\aiiable  at  the  State  Icvch  The  State  Regional 
OfHce  for  Vocational  Education  review  all  proposals  for  adherence  to  the 
guidelines  and  forward  them  to  the  state  office  for  final  approval  or  rejection 

A  copy  of  the  current  guidelines  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

In  additifm  to  the  supply  demand  information  made  available  to  local*  edu- 
cational agencies  through  the  state  office,  many  planning  units  have  conducted 
their  own  studies  to  determine  the  most  feasible  mix  of  skill  training  to  satisfv 
local  labor  market  reuuircments.  Extensive  studies  were  conducted  in  the 
Lehigh  \  alley  area.  Lancaster  County.  Lebanon  County,  Eric  ConUtv  Xorth- 
ampton  Comity,  Clarion  County,  Bedford  County  ami  in  the  labor*  markets 
surronnding  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

To  otir' knowledge.  IVnnsjlvania  was  one  of  the  Orst  states  to  incorporate  a 
systematic  approach  to  regional  vocational  planning  to: 

a.  Reduce  or  eliminate  duplication  or  gaps  in  planned  programs, 
^h.  Provide  a  broader  base  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

c  BriuK  lo(*itl  aduiiiiistratur.s  together  In /m^itmosphere  of  examining  com-" 
moil  prf»hleniK  atid  acc<anplislniieiits  associfyfed  \\Vh  vocational  planning. 

d.  Articnlate  the  needs  of  pupils  and  the  labor  market  on  the  secondarv 
po*it<econ(lary  and  adnlt  levels. 

e.  Assure  that  syslen;atic  assessment  of  needs  does  take  place. 

f  Assure  that  multiple  jurisdictions  do  not  oiwratc  in  isolation  bv  inviting 
partiHputlon  by  other  levels  of 'educational  institutions,  other  manpower  pro. 
grains  and  representatives  of  husine.*JS  and  industry. 

The  rcnnplroUer  (JeuernrK  contentions  that,  "sJ^telnatic  ongoing  a*i<essmeiit 
of  needs  does  not  take  place."  and  ''multiple  jurisdiction  operates  in  virtual 
isolation.*  does  not  appl\  in*!ofar  as  Penn.sylvania  is  concerned. 

2,  Pennsylvania  lin^  developed  a  computerized  Vocational  Ediication  >Linage. 
meat  Infornmtioti  Sy^^eIu  (Vb^MIS)  v^hk-h  is  ba.sed  on  a  comprehensive  man- 
P«)Wer  convfTsioti  eonnlion.  Simply  stated  the  e(|uatlon  recognizes  a  need  tO' 
bala lire  supply  (trained  niajjpo\\er)  wilh  demand  (Labor  market  need-)  by 
efnivertinp:  undeveloped  and  nndeiileveloped  nianpuwer  (secondary,  postsecond- 
ary  and  adult  target  group*;  who  can  benefit  from  occupational  competency 
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(H-pJopnient)  to  traimtl  manpower  f^os^icsftiug  marketable  skills  for  entry-level 


The  system  collects,  analyzes,  contnils,  interprets,  classifies,  compares  and 
rpi>nrr«!  data  an  information  on  i>tudent.s.  teachen^,  facilities,  curricnlum  and"* 
expenditures  on  programs  in  secontlary  high  schoQjs,  area  vocatioual-tfchnical 
sehoob,  community  colleijes.  nniversit>  hranch  caaipnsea  private  business  aiid 
tradi'  schools,  special  education  iu^titutiun^s  and  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams. Over  2^0  directories  and  reports  are  publi>hod  annually  for  use  by  State 
and  Regional  manpov\er  planners  to  evaluate  and  redirect  Pennsylvania  s  re- 
son  rces  for  vocational  education. 

In  addition,  the  system  conducts  an  annual  state-wide  foUoTv-np  survey  di- 
rectly with  the  graduates  in  the  field  following  completion  of  their  training. 
Individual  school  reports  based  on  survey  findings  are  distributed  to  all  schools 
included  in  the  system,  as  well  a>>  printouts  lis-ting  all  graduates  found  to  be 
unemployed  at  the  time  of  survey. 

Project  Ha S(  line,  in  a  nation-wide  review  of  state  information  systems  con- 
ducted in  1D72.  stattMl  that,  "Quite  poxsihlu  Pennsulvcmia  has  the  mont  com- 
plete, most  reli^hli,  and  mont  mefttl  vocational  education  information  syfttem 
in  the  I'nited  8f«/ct." 

A  unique  fimetion  of  the  system  developed  during  10T4  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion in  early  1975  is  a  Computer  Assisted  Placement  Service  (CAPS).  This 
service  is  provided  to  all  schools  and  employers  in  the  state.  Emplovers  are 
surveyed  to  determine  their  requirements  for  entry -level  workers;  the  results 
^  are  matched  with  a  survey  of  prospective  cmduates*  career  plans.  Then  ''OAP- 
0-Grams"  are  sent  to  the  employers  listing  students  who  will  soon  ctimplete 
their  occupational  training  and  will  l)c  seeking  full-time  employment  in  the 
fields  in  which  the  employer  earlier  expressed  an  interest 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  Pennsylvania's  efforts  to  develop  and  jjlace  in 
opei^tion  a  nmnagenient  infornmtion  sjsteai  which  could  well  .serve  as  a  model 
•   for  a  national  j^ystem. 

A  description 'Of  the  VEMIS  system  and  the  CAV$  service  is  included  in 
Appewlix  C. 

The  Comptroller  General's  contention  that,  '*data  for  evaluation  is  inade- 
quntf  or  unused."  is  inenrrect  insofar  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned. 

3.  The  development  of  the  State  Plan  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  constantly  on- 
going i.\cle— fnna  planning  to  i^reparation  to  implemention  to  evaluation  and 
redirection  to  planning.  ... 

Our  State  Plan  is  prepared  in  eonsnltaiou,  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  the  following  agencies  and  organizations: 

a.  The  Voraiional  AdminixtratorM  of  Vct\nH\tlrania  (YAP)  is  an  organization 
consisting  of  local  directors  of  vocational  education,  ^"e  nieet  with  this  group 
iAch  m^uth  to  Inform  tl»em  «»f  anj*  change.^  in  jjolicy  or  procedures  at  the  state 
lev*d  and  to  seek  tln  ir  suggestions  for  improving  current  and  future  planning. 
They  have  had  Input  in  the  State  Plan. 

1).'  The  State  Adrt.\orjf  Council  for  Voeafional  Education  (SfACVE)  is  eon- 
suited  each  year  for  guidance  in  developing  and  preparing  tiur  State  Plan. 
Council  reeomnu'ndations  contained  in  the  pre\ious  year's  evalnntitm  of  the 
State  Plan  are  cooshlered  in  preparing  the  next  plan.  An  exctdlent  exantple  of 
the  cooperative  effort  Is  illustrated  in  the  1974  council  e\  aluation  report  which 
is  included  in  Appendix  D.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  with  the  Council  to  re- 
view vocational  programs,  services  and  activities. 

TUv  Comptroller  Oeneral's  c(»ntentioii  that  state  advisory  ctmneifrWaluations 
lire  limited,  or  that  their  reeommeudathnis  an;  not  considered  in  preparing  the 
state  Plan,  Is  incorrect  insofar  as  Pennsylvania  \n  concerned. 

c.  The  Govemor\t  Office  of  State  Plannino  is  consulted  for  evaluation  of  tlie 
State  Plan  and  must  provide  written  certification  of  such  couvtlination  each 
year. 

d.  Private  business  and  trade  schools,  po^itseeondary  and  higher  education 
si)t»cial  education  and  the  area  planning  units  all  ha\e  varying  degrees  of  input 
to  the  planning,  developnu'ut  and  preparation  of  the  state  plan  hy  virtue  of 
being  agencies  within  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Educatiim  and/ or  other 
close  working  relationships  established  for  that  purpose.  ^ 

e.  The  Department  of  ha-hor  and  linUt^iry  and  the  liureau  of  Employ tnent 
Serttritif  are  consulted  each  yertr  prior  to  preparation  of  the  State  Plan.  Our 
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maiipowiT  office  in  tlip  He^eunb  CDordinatiiig  Unit  worKs  closely  v,ith  them 
at  1  until  ill  lug  tu  uiniaiu  labor  market  ut'tnls  aa^l  other  data  fur  plauuiag  vot-a- 
tioimi  education  progmms. 

f.  The  state  Dfiyaitntint  of  Cotntmrce  is  working  \\ith  us  to  de\elop  a  major 
public  relations  exort  to  attract  industry  in  to  Penn^jlN  nnin.  As  tlie  pfojett 
iK\tiop.s,  rte  anticipate  information  and  atti\ities  \viil  be  reflected  in  our  total 
'pbiiiniuj;  function. 

Tne  Comptroller  Gene/ari>  content iTin.s  thiit,  "State  and  Local  plans  reUiH?t 
compliance  rather  than  planning."  and  that,  '  Uiultiple  juri.sdii tion-s  operate 
in  virtual  hsMhUion,"  i-*  incorrect  iubofar  as  Penn>ylvnnia  ij>  concerntnl. 

In  .summary  Vocational  Ediu*atiun  is  beliig  bu.sine,ss  and  dtniands  conipre- 
hen>ivo  planning  if  it  i,s  to  achieve  the  unHiumental  ta.sks  thrust  upon  it. 
Penmsjlvania  lias  dt\t loped  a  planning  proce.s>s  wUWh  \\q  belicM'  ij>  second  to 
none  In  the  nation.  IMannIng  is  dynamic  and  i.s  con>tantly  changing  as  new 
^Imiands  are  i)la('ed  on  ns  and  wt»  see  need  for  inipro>  ement.  However,  the 
Comptroller  General  \voidd  have  u^*  lji'lie\e  that  the  tremendou.s  accompli^ll- 
ments  brought  about  in  the  last  decade  .^omehoNN  ^jnst  happened"  >\ithout  ef- 
fective and  efficient  Federal.  State  and  Ltn'al  plaiining.  XJie  record  of  achieve- 
ments in  no  w«,\  .supports  thih 'contention.  Cnrrent  cnrrkulnni  di>ersification  i.s 
'three  times  greater  than  In  1003.  current  eifrotlmeiit.s  jire  live  tintys  greater  and 
\\v  have  TO  adniinistraiti\e  unlt.s  ojKjrating  02  area  > ocatioiml-teclmical  ^u^^^olS 
which  were  non-existent  in  1963. 

Chapter  Four  ^ 
If'ow  Are  Frderal  Vocaiional  Ed  neat  ion  FnndH  Di^tnhUfcclf 

The  btatement.s  in  this  chapter  are  another  excellent  example  ot  the  negative 
attitude  a.isuuietl  by  G.A.O.  in  conUneting  this  sur\ey.  The  Coniptruller  (general 
attempts  to  inatiay  inti'Ut  that  i.^  not  .stated  In  the  Act  or  rrgnlation.s  and  then 
attacks  the  states  for  not  ha.viijg  complied  with  hia  hiti^pietation.  * 

The  report  doe.s  correctly  state  that  four  basic  criteria  slii>aUl  bt*  considered 
m  determining  and  allocating  funds  f(»r  inalntuinliig,  extending  and  improving 
vocational  education  education  program  service^  and  activities: 

1.  Manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities. 

2^  Voicationni  Education  needs , Of  persons;  to  be  served. 

3.  Relative  ability  of  LEA*s  to  provide  their  own  resources. 

4.  Relative  eo.<4ts  of  program  services  and  activities* 

It  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that.  .  ,  .  "There  is  no  guidance  with  respect  to 
the  rt'lati\e  iuipurtance  of  these  criteria."  Did  Congress  intend  to  ntiimlatt  nun 
crttiria  «.v  hattnf/  (ptate*  relative  importance f  Or  did  Coiigress  believe  the 
states  couhl  best  determine  this?  It  is  not  clear  to  whom  that  statement  is 
directetlnrto  Congress  to  OE  or  to  tlie  stages.  The  report  further  states  that. 

OE  has  tended  to  look  upon  thi»s  area  as  a  state  responsibility,'*  as  though 
thi<«  is  somehow  incorrect.  « 

Nowhere  In  the  Act  oi  the  regulntluns  is  specific  information  provided  as  to 
these  criteria  are  to  be  ^ati^lhHi.  nor  Is  there  a  specific  demand  placed  on 
<lE  to  make  that  detei  ml  nation.  Instead,  a  procedure  is  outlined  whereby  the 
several  stute?*.  as  presented  in  their  state  and  approved  by  OE,  .'^hnll  nmke  that 
determination  consistent  with  the  n»o.st  appropriate  data  and  information  avail 
aide.  We  believe  the  states  have  admirably  adhered  to  the  conditions  as  set 
ft>rth  in  the  Act — each  state  api)lylng  the  criteria  based  on  sound  professional 
judgment  as  it  relates  to  their  specific  internal  environment. 

I*enn8>lvania  has  developed  a^  computerized  program  for  determlping  and 
distributing  Part  B  regular  funds  to  the  area  phuming  units  described  earlier 
as  follows  r 

^.  Manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities 

a.  Areas.of  high  ui^employment  are  given  "iiriorlty  in  the  computations.' 

b.  Areas  with  high  training  needs  are  giveif  priority. 

2.  Xeeds  of  persotiLs  to  he  served  ' 

a.  Areas  of  high  concjentmtion  of  disadvantaged  persons  are  given  priority. 

b.  Areas  of  high  concentration  of  handicapped  pOrsotis  are  given  priority, 
e.  Areas  of  high  coilcentratloii  of  .school  drojiouts  are  glveA  priority. 
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d.  Persons  in  high  sdiool  in  need  of  vocational  training  are  given  priority 
are  gtveTprTority       concentration  of  persons  seeking  rehabilitation  services 

3. ^Relative  ability  of  the  LEA  to  provide  resources 

roni*  t^Jl^  f^""'^  ^^"^  priority  calculated  on  market  value  of 

real  estate  and  i)er8oual  .income.  '«iuc  ui 

b.  Economically  depressed  areas  are  given  priority. 

4.  Relative  Cost  of  programs,  services,  ajid  aetivities 

given^priority  educational  costs  for  services  materials  ^nd  salaries  are 

These  data  elements  are  fed  into  the  computer  which  is  programmed  to 
award  point  values  to  LEA's  compared  to  the  relativ6  standing  for  all  other 
IJ5AS  for  the  element  being  tested.  Funds  are  then  allocated  to  the  planning 
units  based  on  that  planning  unit's  total  needs  relative  to  all  other  pjann  ng 
units.  Guidelines  for  the  use  of  funds  are  distributed  and  presented  .to  {hi 
planning  units  by  state  vocational  education  field  consultants  as  described  in 
respon.*;e  to  the  chapter  on  planning. 

Again  the  record  Should  speak  for  itself.  In  over  five  years  of  using  this 
mothod  for  distribution  of  funds,  not  one  planning  unit  or  local  educatioual 
agency  lias  found  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisidn  in  the  Act  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  to  dispute  this  method  of  funds  distribution.  We  believe  this 
o  be  ample  ov  deueeV  the  fair  and  equitable  manner  in  whicli  we  are  adber- 
!1  It'  «io  Act  and  regulations.  However,  even  with  so  strong  . 

a  (Oiumituicnt  to  the  croteria  contained  in  the-Actiind  with  our  enviable  rec- 
ord of  undisputed  allocat  ons,  G.A.O.  someliow  found  it  necessary  to  question 
cmr  practices  (on  page  44  of  the  report)  wtliout  justification  or  constructive 
criticism  of  how  to  improve  upon  it.  The  computer  programming,  printouts  and 
data  inputs  were  m  the  possession  of  the  auditors  for  several  weeks  for  "analy- 
sis purposes.  When  tlie>  ^^  vu^  returned,  we  asked  what  their  analysis  had  re- 
veahHl  as  we  are  constantly  striving  to  improve  our  methods.  Their  response 
\vas  evasive  and  noii-connnittal.  Now  I  find  in  reading  the  report,  that  -ono 
state  used  several  questionable  factors  ,  .  ."  which  is  undoubtedly  a  reference 
to  our  mothod.  The.  so-called  "questionable  factors"  were  explained  thoroughly 
pr4ramm?n^^^         ^^'"^  presentation  to  tliem  on  the  computer^ized 

Again  the^  Cpniptroller  General  has  chosen  to  dramatize  issues  which  had 
be^n  eomplotoly  and  satisfactorily  defended  during  the  period  of  the  survey 
and  has  ignored  our  response  in  favor  of  presenting  it  in  a, negative  manner. 

1    Chapter  Five 

Iloti}  Are  Training  Resource.^  Used?  *  ^ 

MoetiuK  the  nation*^  .maupoWr  needs  is  undoubtedly  our  most  pressing  do- 
mestic issue  and  fuller  utilization  of  facilities  and  other  resources  must  be 
achieved  if  we  are  ever  to  solv0  that  issue. 

The  states  have  experienced  the  same  problems  tliat  are  readily  apparent 
on  the  untional  levet^attempting  to  pull  together  all  these  resources  and  point 
them  toward  the  same  objective.  Vocational  education  has  a  major  role  in  that 
goa  .  hut  U  is  inappropriate  to  lay  at  our  fecftlie  tasU  of  accomplishing  that 
goal  while,  at  the  same  time,  limiting  dur  authority  to  bring  it  about 

This  chftpter  really  only  thrusts  and  parries  at  one  aspect  of  the  true  i^sue 
Unit  iv^sne  IS  '^^yMt  U  the  hcst  delivery  i^ystem  for  manpoxi^er  dvclopmcnt  in 
thv  I  uitffl  Stdtvfi  and  who  should  he  reAponsihJe  for  administering  it  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Councih  in  its  series  of  reports  to  Congress  and  tlie  nation 
saw  the  lo^ric  of  strengtlioning  the  formal  channels  of  our  manpower  deUvetv 
system  by  plneing  as  much  emphasis  on  the  resources  of  the  established  edu- 
cational systems  (the  schools)  as.  was  placed  on  a  large  ^roup  of  federally 
fii?)ded  eru^h  pi-o;?rams.  The  Council  compared  our  nueniplovmeut^problein 
to  a  vast  res(TVoir  w  hivh  seemed  to  he  filling  up  faster  than  the  crash  programs 
eould  drain  off  the  ii.-flow.  They  wisely  saw  an  opportunitv  in  the  VEV  to 
improve  the  nation^s  manpower  problems  by  reducing  the  iiVflow  of  untrained 
persons  mto  that  vast  reservoir.  Although  it  may  seem  inappropriate  to  sav 
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this  during  the  current  economically  depressed  period,  I  believe  vocational 
education  has  rlsen^  to  tlie  challenge  as  Illustrated  by  our  many  accomplish- 
ments stated  earlier  and  we  must  look  into  the  future  for  more  long-term 
benefits  uneontahiinated  by  periodic  recessions.  We  have  .within  the  tremend- 
ous constraints  of  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations,  utilized  every  rei>ource 
feasibly  available  to  us  to  bring  about  a  better  trained  labor  force.  - 

However,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  at  our  level  and  with  our  restrictions  and 
constraints,  to  solve  all  the  nation's  nnerapluymeiit  ills  and  bring  about  the 
total  coordination  of  nil  manpower  activities  and  resources. 
^  I  would  ask  the  Congress,  in  its  deliberations  about  YEA.  not  to  expect  that 
VEA  is  a  panacea  to  all  manpower  problems  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
achieve  many  ot^jectives  for  which  it  was  not  designed.  I'm  not  sure  the  Comp- 
troller General,"  in  revie\vlng  only  one  VEA  manpower  development  prugram 
fully  understands  the  complexity  of  the  total  environment.  Accordingly,  the 
Comptroller  General's  reeommendations  to  Congress  may  W  only  half-muasures, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Commltte  to  view  VEA  in  perspective, 

Xow.  how  does  the  chapter  relate  to  Pennsylvania?  I  will  respond  to  several 
concerns  about  use  of  resources,  facility  sharing,  and  flexibility  of  progrnm 
sche<luling  by  pullint?  them  together  undfer  a  general  description  of  program 
coordinntioQ  and  cooperation.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  as- 
sists and  provides  services  for  manpower  development  to: 

1.  504  school  districts  operating  programs  in  650  .high  schools. 

2.  76  area  vocational-technical  boards  operating  programs  in  92  schools. 

3.  14  community  colleges. 

4.  18  branch  campuses, 

5.  Approximately  Z06  private  businesses  and  trade  schot>ls  (38  of  which  have 
been  npproved  by  the  department  to-'aw^ard  the  associate  d^ree). 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programs,  many  of  these  schools  provide  facilities 
for  other  federally  funded  programs  such  as  CETA,  and  programs  operated  in 
cooperation  with  local  bnsit^ess  and  industry  for  apprenticeship  programs  and 
other  training  for  youth  and  adults.  We  conduct  joint  training  progrnms  for 
Yonth "Development  Corps  arid  correctional  institutions  both  in  our  schools  on 
.a  release- type  program  and  in  the  prisons  where  that  method  is  more  appropri- 
ate. We  share  facilities  with  industry  through  our  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams which  enrolled  over  12,000  students  in  1073  and  in  work  study  programs 
in  the  schools^nd  community  enrolling  over  1,500  in  1973.  Hospitals  and  other 
medleal  cehters*  facilities  are  used  to  provide  training  in  health^:elated  occu- 
pations. '  » 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  for  incrensing  needs  of  individuals  and  the  labor 
market  we  have  been  experimenting  with: 

1.  A  diversffled  occupation  school  cooperative  education  program  which  en. 
rolled  3314  during  the  1073^74  school  year. 

2.  A  third  shift  in  seven  area  vocational  school3  which  operates  after  the 
regular  school  day  ha  a  ended. 

3.  A  twin-tech  school  which  expands  the  regular  program  by  splitting  the 
school  into. two  distinct  sessions  operating  from  Mojiday  through  Wednesday 
for  one  group  of  Ktudents  and, Thursday  through  Saturday  for  another  group. 
Thereby  doubling  its  capacity  while  utilizing  the  same. facilities. 

The  Philadelphia  School  District  utiliml  the  facilities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  for  Adult  Training  nnd  in  Willkim.sbnrg  and  Allwitown  socondar.v 
pupils  share  the  facilities  of  the*  community  college.  Several  school  di.^itrict^ 
are  using  private  schools  in  the  area  primarily  in  the  field  of  cosmetohT^,  Em* 
ployer/  hnve  donated  equipment  an!l  tools  in  cn«es  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Owe  illustration,  however.  iS  the  equipment  donnted  \ty  a  mining  firm  to  the 
Admiral  Peary  AVTS  for  instructing  pupils  in  the  repair  of  mining  equipment. 

You  will  note  I  introduced  these  activities  by  snylng  the  Department  "assists 
and  provides  services  to  .  .  We  do^iot  operate  the  program.«^.  We*d^  not  <ion- 
trol  or  administer  the  programs.  Local  rights  as  they  relate  to  the  state  are  not 
iHjlike  states'  rights  as  they  relate  to  the  federal  government.  The  activities 
and  examples  of  shared  fncilities  and  resources  all  grow  out  of  a  desire  and 
a  need  to  cooperate  nnd  coordinate  efforts  toward  the  manpower  de\ohj|inient 
objective.  We  take  advantage  of  overy  opportunity  to  .share  fncilities  by  level  of 
education.  Some  of  pxir  schools  are  operating  around  the  clock,  providing  sec- 
ond firy  education  hi  the  day  time  and  post  secondary  and  adnlt  training  in  the 
evening  and  throughout  the  i^ight. 
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Conxtrtietion  of  Xew  Schools 

I. would  a.Mk  t\w  coijuiiittpc  to  road  rnrefull.v  the  findinj:  on  "Construction  of 
now  school  facilitip<  is  Favored"  on  pages  Gl  and  62  of  tlie  report.  It  illustrates 
n^jaiii  the  (luestionable  practice  the  GAO  has  euiplojed  throujjhont  th^  report 
r(»  ci-t  (li<m»dltinjr  sliada\>.s  over  a  suhjeet  with  little  Mihstance  to  support  the 
andinj:.  -Ciuistruotioa  of  wi^w  school  facilities  has  h^on  favored."  Favored  over 
\UMf'~over  tife  on(^  or  two-shop  facilitj  deep  in  the  bowelij  of  the  hiffh  schools 
of  a  decade  apo?  Yes.  new  Vdn.structiou  was  favored  over  timt, — over  small 
mohile  units  tliat  travel  frtini'one  selitud  to  an<?tlier  iiotlmt  tire  "hands  on"  time 
is  extrftniely  Umited.  Yos.  new  construction  was  favored  over  that. — over  closed 
cirniit  TV  general  theorj  in.stVuction  followed  hy  shared  ns^  of  facilities  which 
iiuiirejf  -hands  on"  time  for  skill  development?  Yes.' we  favored  new  construc- 
tion over  that— over  rput»>-ntion  of  older  bniUlinj^s  which  would  cost  almost  ns 
mmh  as  new  construction  and  he  limiteti  l>.v  the*  factors  already  inherent  in 
that  -tnif  tnre  kul-Ii  its  unceutralized  location  Jo  the  various  districts  whiph  * 
would  share  its  u.se.  its  rigid  structure  which ^vas  not  adaptable  to  knock-  , 
down  wall  construction fto  allow  more  flexibility  for  future  i^nnovation  as' 
pn'oritie.*;  .shifted,  it.s  iiic«>rrectable  fire,  health  and, safety -hazards  ^hich  made 
it  uninhabitable  for  student'  use?  Ye.s^,  we  favcjreh  ne^^  <?b«.stnietiou  over  that 
—  nvcr  using  milifarj  and  f)ther  government  buildings  many  of  which  are  ill- 
suited  ft)  tlie  t^pes  of  occupational  programs  required  by  lalxtr  market  needs 
or  which  were  on  a  "take  it*  as»it  is  basis"  and  did  not  mt»et  state  requirements 
f(»r.stndeut  usj^r  \\hich  w^re  avail^^hle  only  on  a  "after  regular"  use  which 
\\as  hirompatdde  wirh  student  scheduling  requirements  of  the  susrounding 
.schools?  Yes.  jpven  over  thnti 

The  Act  spedfically  states  that  Part  B  funds  can  he  used  for  construction 
of  jiew  facilities.  JJmit->  were  not  set  because  Congress  realized*  that  the  several 
States  were  at  varying  le\els  of  plajfned  construction  schedules  and  each  state 
erudd  I  test  determine  the  Act  as  it  was.  Xow,  several  years  later,  the  Comp- 
trolh'r  Uenernl  wouUl  ha\e  us  believe  that  Congress  was  wrong.  He  is  interpfe^^ 
ing  the  hi  tent  of  pour  Act.  If  the  O.A.O.  report  were  truly  a  test  again.s't  the 
letter  of  the  law.  it  woukf  prove  that  the  states  wpre  00-14/100%  ^^ithU^  the 
]irovision  of  the  Act.  But  if  the  Comp|roller  General  is  allowed  to  prevail  with 
stitenients  likf.  »"nlfhongh  there  is  no  limit  stated  in  the  Act  some  states  used 
1*5  pf^rcent  of  tlieir  Tart  B  funds  for  construction."  then  he  is  iniplying  a  limit, 
should  have  been  .set.  There  is  no  way  to  second  gues.s  a  Monday  morning 
O.A.O.  quarterback  when  you  are  out  there  on  Sunday  afternoon  trying  your 
be^jt  to'play  the  game  according  to  the  rules.'  » 
.The  Comptroller  General  would  have  us  believe  that  the  statp  squandered 
awaj  large  sums  of  federal  furids  on  constructfon  of  area  vocational-technical 
sthools  without  being  a^'ooulitahle  to  the  public.  lie- must  realize  tha't  it  was 
the  pnblir  who  determined  the  use  the  ftmds  for  tfmt  purpose.  He  must  realize  * 
that  the  states  and  local  governments  put  up  $7.50  of  MxAr  own  money  for 
every  federal  dollar  fcr  the  use  of Vonstrnction.  During  the  period  1970-^1073, 
Pennsylvania  expended  over  $00  million  for  copstruction  while  using  only  $7.9 
million  in  VEA  funds.  Moreover  most  building  projects  take  uftwards  of  five 
years  of  planning  while  the  local  oflficials  and  the  public  pondw  all  possible 
aUerjjatives  before  nsing.the  money  for  new  eon.*2truction.  ITow  can' the*auditors 
possiM>  «?iy.  observe<l  that  allocation- of  Federal  funds  for  construction  in 
the  states  we  T*i.sited  was  not  necessarilj  contingent  upon  need  factpr  or  upon 
maximum  use  of  existing  facilities."*  (page  61*  paragrapli  3  under  the  heading 
in  question).  AVhere  Is  the  proof  for  this  statement  on  whic^  almost  $70  millioir 
bangs  ill  the  balance  in  Pennsylynxiia  alone?  During  a  decade  when  one  bond^ 
i*<sne  after  another  /or  general  education  was  turned  down  by  the  public,  it  is 
a  real  credit  "to  vocational -education  that  the  public  recognized  a,  need  to  sup^ 
1)0  rt  construction  for  vocational  '^duraMon.  Xhis  shoidd  have  he  en  a  strongly 
stated  ^positive  achievement  in  the  report.     •  *       -       ^  ' 

Although  most  of  "the  vocational  enrollments  are  still  in' the  high  schools,  the 
area  vocational-technical  schools  constructed  with*  the  a.ssi .stance  of  federal 
funds  now  prmMde  instruction  in  Pennsylvania  for  78.043  secondary  pupils,*  * 
2.802  postsecondary  pupils,  (mos{  postsecondary  proii:rams  are  in  "the  com- 
munity colleges  and  branch  campuses)^and  3f).724  adults  in  preparatory,  sup- 
pi  emefital  and  am)renticdshlp  programs.  Most  of  these  programs  would  never 
have  materialized  without  the  AVTS  network  because  individual  schooUdi.s- 
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tricts  could  not  provide  tnc  support  bas^  in  financial  resources  or  in  the  size 
oj^the  btudeut  hvd^  iiecei>sarj  fur  the  dl^^erbiticutluu  required  by  todays  labor  ^ 
market. 

Chapter  Six 
Is  Training  Related  to  Kmplf^yment* 
i/id/Hi?.— 5>tudent  euroUmeuts  have  not  beeu  aligned  with  employment  oppor- 

Hesponse.—ln  Pennsylvania,  nil  new  ur  oxpandtd  \ucational  cufrlculums  must 
be  approved  bv  the  Department  uf  Educatiun  before  the  LKA  is  eligible  for 
^>tate  reunbur»enient  fur  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  curriculum.  One  section  of 
the  approval  package  requireb  a>surauce  that  the  curnculuiii  has  been  planned 
in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities,  for  ^miufnl  employment,  with  the 
exception  of  useful  home  economics  curriculniihN.  The  forms  require  information 
secured  from  local  businesbe^  and  industries,  the  local  craft  advisory  committee, 
the  iaeal  BES  oilice.  state  and  federal  manpower  publications  and  local  studies 
ooMucted  to  determine  labor  market  needs  and  student  interests.  Tlie  approval 
package  is  completed  in  consultation  with  a  regional  office  vocational  field  con- 
sultant and  tlie  state  office  senior  program  specialist  in  charge  of  that  particular 
field  of  vocational  education. 

A  copy  of  the  approval'^package  Is  included  In  Appendix  E. 

In  addition,  an  extensive  review  of  labor  market  needs  is  required  as  a  part 
of  the  total  education  plan  submitted  for  appro\al  prior  to  construction  of  any 
new  facilities. 

Finfling. — Ratio  of  completions  to  enrollments  has  been  low. 
Henponse. — ir.A.U.  eouqdetely  misunderstand*?  the  relationship  between  enroll- 
ments and  completions.  Some  stfVtcs  include  grades  7  through  12  in  their  sec- 
onihirv  enrollments,  other  states  9  through  12.  and  still  Others  only  grades  10 
through  12*  The  ratio  of  coinpletionsAvUl  differ  with  state  practice. 

la- secondarv  education,  the  completion  ratio  Is .  consistent  with  enrollment 
tieiid*..  Most  job-orieuTed  curriculums  are  three-year  offerings  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1973.  enrollments  in  these  curriculums  were  1C1.235  and  completions  were 
;i.V,s7-~aimost  exactly  one-third  of  the  three-year  enrollments  reported.  G.A.O. 
is  making  a  faultv  evaluation  of  completion  ratios. 

Perhaps  the  auditors  are  misreading  the  federal  reports  submitted  to  the 
t.S.U.E.  Tliev  may  be  comparing  total  enrollments  (including  home  economics) 
with'tJie  folio\\-up  reiKjrt  which  excludes  useful  home  economics  graduates. 

0\\  the  post  secondary  le\el  completion  ratios  arc  lower.  There  are  at  least  two 
important  reasons  for  this:  ^  ,      ^      "  ,  ^ 

1.  Although  the  average  curriculum  leadmg*tb  the  associate  degree  i»  t^o 
years  in  length  for  a  full-time  enrolled  student,  mnny  students  attend  our  com- 
munitv  colleges  and  branch  campuses  on  a  part-time  basis,  sometimes  taking  a<? 
)r»ng  as  five  years  to  complete  the  curriculum.  Recent  studies  indicate  many 
student.^  work  to  support  their  college  education. 

2  Many  students  Start  their  two-year  curriculum  with  the  intent  of  continu- 
ing'enrollmeiit  in  search  of  the  associate  degree,  but  later  find  they  can  secure 
a  pood  job  with<mt  completing  the  entire  cilrrkuUiin.  An  accounting  major,  for 
example,  may  qui£  to  take  a  job  after  having  completed  three  of  the  four  re- 
(imred  sessions.  Since  his  reason  for  attending  school  waf?  to  secure  employment, 
his  basic  objective  was  achieved  and  the  degree  was  secondary. 

Fi/h/ Students  may  not  be  employed  in  fields  for  which  trained. 

7?(?.'<poH»(?.— Apain,  G.A.O.  may  not  he  interpreting  the  data  correctly.  Not  all 
program  completers  are  available  for  full-time  enqdoyment.  Many  continue  their 
education.  Join  military  service,  become  homcmakers  or  for  other  reasons  are 
not  avai)al)le  for  placement. 

In  107B*  for  example.  10»251  of  the  55.587  secondary  completers  went  on  to 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania^  Although  most  people  consider'  vocational 
education  to  be  terminal  in  terms  of  skill  deve!o|)ment  for  entry-level  jobs,  it  is 
not  the  deadend  many  people  believe  it  to  be. 

On  page  72  of  the  G.A.O.  report  it  states,  "about  ofie-fhtrd  of  those  who  com- 
pleted seconrtarv  programs  and  three-fifths  of  those  who  <'ompleted  post -second- 
ary employed  in  fVelds  related  to  their  training,"  (italics  supplied) 

How  do  thev  reconcile  that  statement  with  their  chart  in  Appendix  I\  which 
shows  averages  in  the  yO%~80%  range  for  those  '-(employed  full-time  in  field 
trained  or  related  as  percent  of  available  to  work"? 
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seSd^""''~^^°'"  •'^^^  "^^^  '""y        realistically  .as- 

mMhn???.**'"^^®         ."""^'^  '"^  SLS  publications  prepared  according  to  theu 
TcuS  ff?  rnnrtlnnl'"  ^'omorrotc',  Jfo»po«.er  Kee^  ^^^th  some  modificatioSS^ 
?T^u  ir=      conditions  applicable  tc(»Pennsylvania.  Our  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  has  prepared  a  publication  entitled  Planning  Vocamnal  B^chtion  Prl 
?4ZVl^f  '"'^•"•l^*  labor  market  demand  data  f^^ 

^annL^  ^  ^  "'"^  """^  '^""^^  ""^^  '»       State.  State,  regional  and  local 

rndSnaC  '  Publication  to  plan  program  initiaUon,  ^pans.on 

Finding.— Funi\x  have  not  been  used  for  planning  data 

Pa«  S  ancillary  funds  to  develop  and 
flr^L^  operation  an  information  system.  These  same  funds/howe^4r  were 
St^te  l^vel""'°  inconsistent  G.A.O.  concern  fo?  "funds'retaTned  at  the 

tlon'a'ltZlilln'''  ""^n  has  not  been  an  Integral  component  of  voca- 

Response.— We  agree  with  tlie  basic  premise  of  the  finding-  however  n<!  on 

businl^''  '""^^^inS'y  -JifHcult  to  locate  adeauat'e'work  staiioL  in" 

It  may  be  misleading  to  compare  cooperative  education  enrollments  with  tntm 

In  Pennsylvania  the  1973  cooperiitive  education  enrollments  of  ii&fift  tvim^ 

S7h'nn%\''irf enrollmonts,  ;ield  a  fiS  ori1%^3^^ 
higher  than  the  4%  figure  presented  in  the  report.  /o— ^uusmerauiy 

nf^mnn^™'";.^^''  continuing  to  explore  new  outlets  in  ii.dustrv  for  placement 
SioSst'^urltSTan'"'"'  '"^'""^^  '"^'^  -  S 

.FJndinf^.— Occupational  guidance  has  not  received  adequate  attention 
onnoSv~75^  the  finding  and  have  taTen  ad4ntago  of  everr 

opportunity  to  encourage  local  administrators  to  strengthen  the  vocnHnnn^ 
guidance  program.  In  1973  alone,  we  expended  $3,128,547  in  federal  state  n^frt 

non  ror  tne  u.l.S.  Grant  to  be  nsed  for  Joint  preparation  of  an  ormnnHrtnni 
llbora"nOn.lSst^r"'°""°"  '"^^  Dop''a"rtmems1f"fflo"n' and  ' 

wn'^n.n^t  ni'l?'  enrollments  approach  fifty  percent  of  the  Secondary  enrollments  " 
counseung  services.'"  "     °"  «^  °°  «"'?eJ^'<^ 

ass^sS""^'"°°"  """^       --"""nely  assumed  responsibility  for  job  placement 
Jlf»ponse.—We  agree  this  has  Deeti  true  in  the  past.  In  recent  vears  liownvnr 
we  have  seen  marked  increa.ses  in  placement  servles  Se  1  bv  tlie  sel.ooi'' 
As  s  ated  earllcf,  we  have  initiated  the  State-wide  Computer  Agisted  Placp  n^,^ 
Si^'^iPiV'"  ''^""'l'  ""P^"^"''        placement Srmant       '  P'"*^'""''" 
^iMrfinff.— Follow  up  of  students  and  employers  has  been  marginal 
Iie>pome.-G.\.0.  states,  at.  the  bottom  of  page.Sl  (^fTa^epwt  "in  tho  .tntP. 
we  visite.  the  existing  vocational  programs  at  all  evels  lacS  adequate  stu^^^^^ 
follmv-up."  I  can't  imagine  how  this  statement  could  be  made  afteriiavin-^^  ro 
viewed  PeniLsylvania's  follow-up  system.  Since  lOfis'wrim^!^  Surveve   P  ngrani' 
rremratory°"      ''''''  '''l»oation-secondary,^postsec„iidar'y  am^.S 

Unlike  ma^it  other  .states,  we  conduct  a  computerized  annual  state-wldo  follow  • 

^?llow-"P  are  fed  back  to  the  local  educational  agen?v  in  n 
ser  e.s  of  individualized  aohnnl  teports  for  improving  and  reVirectlnf  nrn4a,;, 
activities.  Last  year  we  conducted  seven  different  follow^p  sur^vs^s^^  _ 
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ously— one  for  the  program  completers  and  one  for  the  drop  outs  for  all  three 
levels  of  education  plus  a  longitudinal  five-year-out  follow-up  of  the  1970  sec- 
on^rj  class  to  gather  more  information  on  mobility  patterns. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  pioneering^elTorts  in  the  area  of  computerized 
roiiow-up  surveys  and  view  with  interest  the  fact  that  about  two  dozen  states 
napjiow  adopted  similar  systems.  ' 

RecommendatioH.^The  Congress,  in  its  deliberations  about  TEA,  should  con- 
sld^:  Requiring  that  Federal' vocational  funds  directed  to  LBA*s  for  programs 
pe  used  for  those  skills  jPor  which  existing  or  anticipated  job  opportunities, 
whether  local,  regional,  ^r  national,  can  be  demonstrated 

we  agree  with  the  general  intent  of  the  recommendation,  but  caution  Congress 
that  it  is  the  most  difficult  task  we  face.  The  Act  already  says  we  should  provide 
vocational  education  to  all  persons  of  all  ages  but  consistent  with  actual  or  an- 
ticipated labor  market,tneeds.  There  is  often  a  conflict  between  the  educational 
procrafii  people  wants  and  what  the  labot  market  data  indicates  they  should 
nave,  n  hat  does  a  vocational  planner  dc^Uen  labor  market  data  says  he  should 
increase  programs  to  train  store  clerks  or  nursing  aides  when  prospective 
trainees  do  not  want  to  work  \n  jobs  offering  substandard  wages?  And  what  does 
the  planner  do  when  the  labor  market  data  indicates  a  need  for  only  5,000  auto 
mechanics  but  10,000  students  want  to  enroU?  Which  ones  should  be  turned 
away  ?  And  who  will  answer  to  the  taxpayer  whose  child  was  not  allowed  to 
enroll  because  adequate  labor  market  need  could  not  be  demonstrated? 

The  recommendation  should  not  be  seriously  considered  by  Congress  because- 

1.  It  IS  alrady  contained  in  the  current  Act  and  regulaUons. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  accurately  evaluate  any  state  on  compliance.  The  labor 
market  is  extremely  flckle;  it  changes  rapidly  and  without  reasonable  prior 
indication.  ^ 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  use  local,  state  and  national  labor  market  needs  without 
6ome  kind  of  immediately  responsive  central  control  center.  Suppose^for  es^- 
ple,  that  national  studies  indicate  a  need  for  1,000  piano  tuners.  Now  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio,  New  York  and  California  all  decide  to  train  500  piano  tuners  The 
net  effect  is  an  over  supply  of  1,000.  We  are  experiencing  this  same  difficulty  on 
the  b-tate  level  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  manpower  conversion  equation  can  only 
DC  a  model  or  goal  toward  which  we  continue  to  move.  We  cannot  expect  ever 
to  rpach  a  perfect  equilibrium.  To  hold  Uie  states  responsible  for.  doing  so  is 
unrealistic  and  improper. 

Rernrnmendation.^IteqvLiTing  that  work  experience  be  an  integral  part  of 
Part  B  programs  to  the  extent  feasible.   .  ,  *  . 

Reaponse.^WQ  agree  and  have  been  increasing  our  involvement  in  this  ac- 
tivity. 

';?rcomm£M(faftO)L— Requiring  that  schools  take  responsibility  for  job  place- 
ment flftsij^ance  and  follow  up  in  federally  supported  vocational  education 
programs.  * 
Respome.^'We  concur  with  the  recommendation. 


Jefferso:?  County  Puntic  ScHoots, 
„  X,    «  ^  Louisville,  Ky.,  February  18, 1975. 

Ropresentative  Oarl  Perkins, 
Chairman, 

House  Education  Committee^ 
Ravbitni  Office  Building, 
Washinfftont  D,C. 

Dear  Carl:  T  am  enclosing  a  report  on  the  status  of  Vocational  Education 
Programs  in  Jofferson  County  Schools.  This  information  is  sent  you  because  I 
am  aware  of  tlip  recent  unfavorable  publicity  generated  by  the  GAO  Report 
dated  December  .11.  1974.  " . 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  strong  support  for  Vocational  Education  because 
of  the  great  need  for  trained  Americans.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely,  ^  *  ♦  - 

B.  C.  Grayson. 

.„   ,  Superintendent. 
Enclosure. 
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Repobt  on  Status  or  Vocational  Educational  FEOonAMs 


TTe  ha\e  three  Vucationiii  Schools,  Pleasure  Ridge  Park  Vocational,  F«ilraale 
Vocational,  and  Mill  CreeV  Vucutiunal  Rehabilitation  Center.  At  tin  btgiuiiin^j 
of  the  Fall  quarter  Un.>  year  we  had  a  total  enrollineat  in  tbes^e  three  5>i.houli^ 
of  1,303  studenti,  taking  a  Vocational  Curriculum  in  one  of  24  different  ana> 
of  instruction ;  14  of  tliese  area.>  of  inatructioii  are  in  the  Trade  and  Iiiau>lrUil 
Education  field  and  one  m  I>a\\  Enforcement,  We  are  anticipating  AVebtiJurt  Vo- 
cational to  open  in  {September  1975,  and  will  ha\e  ten  vocational  area^  vt  in- 
struction ,^  eight  of  these  will  be  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  field.  W^estpurt  Vo- 
catipnal  \vill  pro\ide  for  a  minimum  of  360  studtnti^  the  hrst  year  for  a  tut.il  uf 
1,063  in  the^e  four  schooli*.  A*  list  of  all  these  courseb  i5>  included.  Some  of  these 
instructional  areas  are  duplicated  between  school^. 
^«$l||In  addition  t*^  tlie  Vocutioual  acliools,  vse  ha\e  large  Vocational  programs  in  uur 
High  Schools.  These  art  limited  to  Vocational  Home  Economics,  Vocatiunal 
tributive  Education  and  Vouitiunal  Business  and  Office  Educatiun.  The  pn-sait 
enrollment  in  our  Vocational  Business  and  Offic-e  Program  4n  our  High  >>c1u>oK*h 
.  is  4.060  full  time  \ucatiunal  stndents  and  330  additiojial  Vocational  Iiu»iia>s 
and  Office  students  who  are  on  a  half  day  cooperati\e  work  experience  probruin. 
These  student.s  are  working  in  Bosines  and  Offices  in  the  ^letroiiolitan  area.  We 
ha\e  de\ eloped  a  Model  Office  training  iirogram  with  a  total  of  304  Vocational 
.students.  This  is  a  grand  total  of  4,6{H  full- vocational  Business  and  Off^i.e  stu- 
dents. Noteworthy,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  8,10(J  students  usiifg  the  training; 
fadlitich  in  the  Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  pn)grani  who  arc  uot 
chissifled  as  full-time  Business  and  Office  students. 

2.124  students  are  enrolled  in  Vocational  Distribntive  Education  with  an  addi- 
tional 350  students  on  a  lialf  day  cooi>erative  work  experience  program  in  var- 
iou.s  retail  and  wholesale  businesses  of  the  ^letropolitan  area. 

We  have  two  types  of  Vticational  Home  Economies  Xirogranis.  In  Vocational 
H«|nie  Economics  (Useful),  we  have  7.024  students  who  are  enrolled  in  13  Uij^h 
Schools.  In  Occupational  Honte  Economics  (gainful),  we  have  136  studtnts 
enrolled. 

In  addition  to  om*  regular  j)rograni.  we  condi^ct  an  itnnual  Career  Institute 
during  the  snnmier  for  students  who  are  identified  as  disadvantaged.  Tlu  avtr- 
age  earoUinent  for  the  Institute  is  V4  fjtudents.  We  have  a  number  of  plo^:ra^a.s 
for  disadvantaged  students  in  jaldition  to  the  Institute  that  are  conducted  in  thi- 
High  Schools.  These  range  from  tutorial  programs  to  programs  dealing  witii 
dress,  attitude,  etc.  362  students  are  enrolled  In  tUesQ  programs. 

Our  students  in  Health  Careers  do  not  participate  in  a  co-operative  program 
although  they  are  required  to  get  clinical  experience  in  a  Health  Care  facility. 
Stsl  Mary  and  Elizabi'th  Hospital  has  signed  an  agreement  with  us  ^»  pruvide 
this  experience.  100 7r  i>f  the  students  graduating  in  Health  Careers  have  beeu 
place<l  ort  a  job  for  which  they  were  trained  or  are  enrolled  in  an  Associ«itt  or 
B.  S.  Degree  program  in  Xursing, 

.Vocational  progrnnis  in  Ru.^ine.ss  and  Office,  Dhstributive  Edutatiun.  U^fine^ 
Economics,  and  Health  Careerh  are  offered  those  students  wiio  are  wards  of  tlu* 
State  in  school,  at  the  K(*ntutkj^  State  Reception  Center  and  Lyuwood.  Tliose 
program}*  receive  financial  support  through  funds  for  the  disadvnntagMl.  .M.m> 
supported  through  these  funds  are  two  vocational  evaluation  centers^  (one 
mobile). 

Vocational  facilities  in  tlie  .T^'fferson  County  selipols  are  used  extensively  for 
Adult  Education  programs.  4.03S  adults  were  enrolled  in  32fi  chusses  in  useful 
Home  Economics  this  yi^itr.  4no  adults  were  enrolled  in  Occupational  T"pi:rade 
Htime  Economics  classes.  In  addition  to  the  regular  faiilities.  two  H(»m»  maklns: 
r)roi)-in  Centers  are  open  fi»r  adults,  these  two  centers  have  served  1,672  aduMs 
thi.<*  year. 

One  of  the  most  suoesftd  proijrams  from  the  standpoint  of  not  only  helpinsr 
students  in  a  realistic  \va>  l»nt  in  freeing  facilitii*s  for  niore  students,  is  opr 
cooperative  program  in  the  Vot  atlonal  Schools.  This  is  especially  true  in  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education.  2*^1  students  are  oo-oping  in  Trade  and  Induct  ,  v 
elapses  this  year,  Tfiese  studcnN  are  getting  thhs  expCrh*nce"ln  ilifferent 
husines.*<e«i».  Thi.s  program  is  not  only  educationally  sound  but  the  hlgic  pla<  e-  . 
ment  re.«5ults  are  most  eneouraging.  Almi^st  100%  of  the  students  were  phiced 
on  the  job  after  graduation  in  nreas  for  which  they  were  trained.  ' 

Plaeenient  rate  for  .seniors  who  graduated  with  Vocational  Training  is  ex^- 
tremely  high.  In  fact,  vlrtualkv  all  the  students  of  Pleasure  Ridge  Park  an<l 
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Falrdale  Yotatiunal  Sdiools  who  were  luailiibU'  fur  eiiii*lu,\ nient  wk'Tv  i»1.kih1  m 
a  job  for  which  (h^y  were  traiutnl.  Our  gradualfs  in  the  lieUl  i>f  Busim-s'^  um\ 
Omce  Eilucation  w^-re  also  readily  placed.  »Si>euluall\,  phm-munt  rateb  in  this 
area  were  about  10%  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  tbat  luure  than  :i09c  t»f  the 
istudents  {jraduated  went  on  to  culleije.  In  utlu-r  wovih  of  those  available  fur 
l)la<*<»meut  more  than  1)0%  were  plaeml  un  ji>l»s  fi*r  \\  liieh  the,\  were  traine  d. 

Tlie  followiuj:  i.s  a  list  uf  the  cuurM'.s  taui,'ht  at  thu  Vocational  Schuul^  \n 
Jefferson  County: 


Appliance  Kepair 
Auto  Body 
Auto  Mechanics 
Building  ^laintenance 
Baslness  and  Office 
Carpentry 

Cashier  and  Checker 
Conwnereial  5**oods 
DistribjUive  f^ucation 
Food  Services 
Graphic  Arts 


IlealtKi  Occupations 

Home  and  Coanuunity  Services 

lim-tieulture 

Mechanical  Drafting 

Machiae  Shop 

Masunry 

Postal  Service 

Plumbing 

Kefri«eratioii 

Residential  Electronical  Wiring 
AVelding 


JEPPKRSOM  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  PHOORAM — VOCATIONAL  LDUCATION 


Vocational  students  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial,  horticulture,  and 

health  careen;  at  Plea>ure  Ridge  and  Fairdale  Vueational  Schools   1,  OoO 

Handieap]>ed  student.s  in  full  vocational  programs  at  Mill  Creek  Voca- 
tional Itehabilitation  Center   _    253 

Vocational  students  enrolled  in: 

Business  and  office  programs    ^   4,  060 

Model  office  programs    330 

Vocational  students  enrolled  in  di,strjl>uti\  e  educati(*n  i>n*grams   2,  124 

Vocational  students  enrolled  in  hi>ine  econunucs  prt*gram.s  both  useful 

and  gainful    _  ^  1.    7,  7G0 

Vocational  programs  for  disadvantaged  students: 

(1)  In  various  higli  schools.    _.  43B 

C2V  Work-study  programs  for  disadvantaged  >tyd(MUs  154 

Ci)  Vocational "proj^aius  in  youth  development    10 > 

(4)  Students  ciHuniitted  bv  courts  to'  Lynwood  and  the  Hecej>tion 

Center  1   181 

Cooperative  vocational  students: 

(1)  Bu^incvs  and  office  .   .'_   304 

(2)  Distributive  education  350 

(3)  Tr.ade  and  industry..  1   281 


Total   _   961 


Health  careers:  Clinical  experience  in  hejdthcare  '  .VS 

Adults  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  in  e\ening  el»>«e'^   o,  08.S 

Adults  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  in  drop-in  centers   1,  072 

Grand  total  _  _  ^  24,  232 


Akhon  Piuuc  Scnooi.8. 
Ahron,  Ohio,  Mmch  20,  Wto. 

Hon.  Caul  I).  pKUKixa 
Vhairmnu^  -     *  . 

JlouHc  Suhrowntittcc  on  Oenrral  Edxicdtinit, 
I'M.  IloxiHc  of  JieprvHcwtaiivcs 

Dkau  CuAiUMAN  Tkrki.ns  ANn  S(  ncou Nf  iiTF  K .  The  Ooneial  Aeioanting  OfFue 
iOXO)  reetntly  published  a  report  on*  voeatii>nal  edtaation.  Afti^r  re\ie\\in« 
the  OAO  npiut,  we  fiial  ai^n>  liiacinraeies  and  fal|ai'it»ns  riMoarks  that  are  dt»ti^- 
niental  to  \o('utioual  edutatioji.  'SYe  ^isli  to  rfsfniad  briefly  tn  ju.«t  a  fe\\  of  the 
more  sigiiincant  points  that  do  not  reflect  aeiurately  thg  AKioii  City  SduMils' 
vwatioual  education  proirrani.  ,  ^ 

The  respoasHs  are  dlre<  ted  to  the  sections  of  the  Cniuf)t roller  GeneraPs  Re- 
port to  Congress  entitled /*Matt(*rs  for  Consideration  by  Congress." 
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^  Finding  T/.— Increased  funding  has  nut  liecussarily  resulted  in  increased  en- 
rollment. ^ 
Rt9pome. — Since^atlditional  vucatianal  education  funds  have  become  avdil- 
fttle,  >et\>ndary  school  enrullnient  in  vucatiunal  pn^^ranis  alone  has  increased 
^from  450  students  In  19G5  to  over  4,200  in  1070  in  th«  Akron  City  Schools. 

CHAPTER  3  ♦  ^ 

Finding  I. — ijtate  and  local  plans  reflect  compliance,  rather  than  planning. 

^e«pon«e.— In  niu\ing  from  approximately  twenty  units  in  1005  to  o\er  144 
units  ill  Vyio.  mucll  local  planning  has  resulted  in  quality  \utational  facilities 
and  programs.  Input  has  betn  pro\ided  by  many  advisory  committee  members, 
^  The  Employment  Service,  school  administrators  and  staff  members'  and  the  Ohio 
'Department  of  Vocational  Education.  These  resources  ha\e  assisted  the  Akron 
Cit>  Schools  in  developing  a  well  planned  vocational  education  program. 

Finding  V, — Data  for  evaluation  is  inadequate  or  unutilized. 

Response. — Evaluation  of  vocational  programs  has  become  much  morjg  so- 
phisticated in  the  last  few  years.  Three  examples  are  cited : 

A.  Program  Review  for  improvement.  Development,  and  Expansion  of  Voca-- 
tii»nal  Education  (PRIDK)  is  providing  every  school  system  in  Ohio  witji  a 
niean,^  to  evaluate  In-depth  all  vocational  programs  every. five, yearfe  by  commu- 
nity ni^mbors  and  educators. 

B.  Advisory  conimittee  members  are  annually  providing  Akron  with  firsthand 
input  on  program  evaluation. 

C.  Annual  followup  of  all  recent  high  school  vocational  graduates  is  providing 
good  data  for  program  effectiveness  and  evaluation.  . 

4  / 

CHAPTER  5 

Findhifj  I. — Schools  only  consider  their  own  facilities. 

/?.  jfpOHysc. — The  Akron  City  Schools  x»r^sently  have  over  S50  students  in  voca- 
tional toui>erative  programs  utilizing  job  stations  in  the  private  sector.  Another 
example  is  a  program  for  To  diMadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  funded  pre- 
vocational  programs  using  facilities  at  a  Rotary  Club  Camp  for  Handieappt^d 
Children.  *  '         ,  - 

Findinq  TV. — Program  .^scheduling  has  not  been  flexible. 

Ri^pn.ist. — Vocational  prognini.s  in  Akron  offer  a  Tvide  range  of  course  offer- 
ings for  in-school  youth  and  adults  utilizing  various  time  schedules. 

Findinq  I. — Student  enruUments  have  not  been  aligned  with  employment  op-, 
porjtunitles.  J 

Respotne. — The  Akron  City  Schools  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  o^'er  90  per- 
cent jdacenu-nt  in  the  business  and  industrial  community.  Over  TO  percent  %f 
these  ;rraduates  are  enipToyt»d  dije'ctly  in  the  Srea  of  their,  traini^ig  or  in  a  re- 
lated area. 

findino  TV.-- Occupational  guidance  has  received  inadequate  consideration. 

7?<  ii^muHc. — Akron  City  Schools  thcoutrh  flip  ci^^ts  of  Vocational  Guidance  Co- 
ordinat^trs  have  worked  since  10(>0  with  confeelors,  teachers,  students,  and  the 
community  in  promoting  i)ccnpntional  guidance.  Also.  Career  e'tlu cation  Is  now 
effectively  serving  over  16,000  students,  K-10.  .         ,  ^  . 

Although  the  foregoing  rvsponses  dwell  on  just  a  few  of  the  GAO  allocations, 
it  i*^  the  intent  i>f  this  document  to  ronvoy  to  the  (;ommittee  that  the  Akron  City 
S(ho'>lN  t  .in  refute  many  points  In  the  GAO  n»port  through  documentary  evidence' 
We  arc  mdl  avare  that  Improvements  can  l»e  made  in  the  xVkron  City  Pt'ho(ds' 
vorationfil  program,  but  in  no  wav  doe*^  the  GAO  report  refloat  a  true  picture  as 
to  who t  is  aoi'ually  happening  in  Akron  and  Ohio. '  «  *  . 

We  thank  you  for  yonr  consideration  in  receiving  this  rejjort  a^ul  hf^pe  Uiat  the 
facts  prf'sented  wfll  a.ssist  you  in  factually  interpreting  the  GAO  report. 

Sincerely,  <  '  ^  , 

Dr.  T j.ovn  W.  Bttlt,.  . 
A^.^i-Hiant  Stupor  hit  en  dent,  Cj{rrfculiLm  and  TnAiruriion. 

Dirrctor,  Vocational  Education  a\d  Industrial  ArtA.  ' 


.  rWherenpon.  at  ^'^^O  p.m..  the  committoo  recesscd^^to  reconvene  on 
Wodncsdny,  Feb.  10, 1075,  af.  0  ;i.m.] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBBTTASY  19^975 


HoU^E  OF  EePRESENTAIx  T  , 
SuBCX)iianTTEE  OK  EUEJklEXTARt,  ^ 

Secoxdary,  axd  Vocatioxal  Edxjcatiox 

OF  THE  COMMTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  ANI)  LaBOR, 

The  bubcommittce  met  at  1  p.m,,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2261, 
Kayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding.  ' 

Member^  present:  Representatives  PerkuiS;  Chisholm,  Lehman, 
Simon,. Miller,  Mottl,  Quie,  Bell,  Buchanan,  Pressler,  and  Goodling. 
Staff  present ;  John  Jennings,  subcommittee  counsel. 
Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Today,  we 
have  Dr.  Bell,  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  our  first  wifness.  We 
welcome  you  before  the  committee.  First,  I  want  to  say  a  few  thmgs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  as  a  rule,  has  been  very  construc- 
tive. I  felt  though  that  some  of  their  criticisms  of  the  Federal  role 
V  in  vocational  e(£cation  were  well  taken  and  other  parts  of  it  were 
not  But,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has 
been  the  cheapest  insurance  against  unemplojTnent  Jthat  we  have  ever  ^ 
enacted. 

Maybe  in  certain  cases  in  certain  areas,  a  few  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  country,  the  schools  are  not  job  oriented  and  may  be 
missing  the  point  and  may  be  training  for  something  that  is  out- 
dated and  outmoded.  However,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  by 
traveling  throughout  the  countri^  and  from  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  and  tli^  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
other  people  throughout  the  years,  these  instances  are  few  and  fai> 
betwec^n. 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  na- 
turally, we  want  your  response  to  the  criticism  by  the  GAO  of  voca- 
tional'education  in  this  country.  Go  ahead. 

,    STATEMENT  OF  TERREL  fi.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 

OFFICE'  OF  EDUCATION 

'  Dr.  Teerei/  Beix.  Thank  y9u,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'fnist  that  our  re- 
sponse will  not  be  too  defensive  and  too  critical  of  GAO.  We  will 
trs  to  express  our  views  as-  to  some  of  the  strengths  and,  of  course, 
some  of  the  wealcnesses  of  the  report. 
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I  notice  it  is  (luite  typical  fou  an  agency  to  overrespond,  and  I 
hope  ;that  we  won't  do  tliat.  We  want  to  grow  from  constructive 
criticism.  We  notice  there  is  a  lot  of  constructive  criticism  in  the 
-  report. 

I  appreciate  tfiis  opportunity  to  appear  before  tlie  committee.  We 
are  uware,  ilr.  Chaiunan.  that  thi.^  di&tinguiSlicd  subconmuttee  be- 
jrau  houruigs  in  the  08d  Coiigiess,  which  uere  designed  to  lead  to 
now  vocational  educational  h'gislation.  Undoubtedly,  certainly,  an 
important  paii  of  your  deliberations  will  be  the  recently  released 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  whieli  vou'  have  just  referred  to, 
entitled  '^What  is  the  Eole  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational 
Education?" 

As  we  open  this  discussion,  it  i^oessential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
State  and  local  education  agencies  provide  over  80  percent  of  the 
^npport  for  vocational  education.  Federal  fimdin<r.  therefore,  is 
important,  but  it  is  still  not  the  majority  of  the  funds,  and  we  need 
To'l)o  concerned  that  Federal  support  is  used  in  ways  that  will  stim- 
^^H^^.  ""r>^'^^'^"^^"^s  in  the  basic  operational  projrrams  effort  pro- 
vided by  States  and  localities. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  subcom- 
niTttee  with  our  assessment  of  that  report  and  to  share  with  vou  the 
Offico  of  Education's  plans  for  implenientin<r  the  GAO  recommenda- 
tions which  h^ive  been  agreed  to  by  the'Secretarv  of  HEW. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  testimony  will  serve  the  following  pur- 
po^e*^ :  (1)  To  illustrate  how  the  report  has  substantiated  some  prob- 
loTp^  of  confinninir  concern  to  vocational  educatoi-s:  (2)  To  share 
with  the  subcommittee  the  specific  plans  we  have  for  intensifying 
Federal  State,  and  local  efforts  to  resolve  these  pn)blems;  (3)  To 
help  put  the  G.VG  report  into  perspective  by  pointinnr  out  some  of 
the  positive  accomplishments  of  vocational  education  since  the  en- 
ortrncnt  of  fho  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968;  and 

1-  1  /"^^  Tf"^  summarize  some  analvtical  weaknesses  of  the  report 
)v\v(^h  qlionld  be  reco^rnized  before  basing  legislative  decisions  upon 
itsfiiiclrngs. 

At  fho  onfset,  T  would  like^to  put  the  GAO  report  in  general  per- 
snecHvo:  at  least,  from  our  viewnoiut  in  tlio  Office  of  Fducntion.  We 
would  he  amonor  the  first  to  admit  that  the  to*^al  vocational  education 
system  ceiiainly  can  and  should  be  improved,  lust  at  we  would  be 
amonor  fho  first  to  admit  that  all  education— academic  and  profes- 
«ionfil-_,joeds  to  meet  the  hard  challen^re  of  acconntahilitv,  incliulinir 
an  a^^essment  of  the  appropriateness  of  courses  offered  when  com^ 
pared  to  the  li^  aspirations  and  career  goals  of  students,  Fufortn- 
nately,  the  GAO  report  conveys  the  impression  that  liftle  is  rifrht 
with  vocational  (Hlncation.  We  feel  a  respoiisihilitv,  hopefully,  to 
hv}Uix  some  balance  into  the  discsussion  and  to  point' out  some  of  the 
futures  of  the  report  which  jlistort  many  of  those  .findiii^rs  and,  nn- 
foTtunatoly,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  reduce^the  overall  usefulness 
of  the  document.  We  are  pr<)viding  for  the  committee's  use  a  de- 
tailed analvsis  of  the  GAO\s  findings,  and  we  will  submit  them  to 
'  yoiu  Mr,  Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  GAO  RKPORT  OX  VOCATIoXAL  EOrCATIOiV— "What  is  the 
Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education  T 

The  staff  vt  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  AUult  Education  made  an  ex- 
tf«ai\e  aiiab?iLs  uf  the  GAO  Report.  The  fulluwaig  ia  a  summary  of  its  reactions 
to  each  of  the  findings  iiv  the  Report. 

EXPLANATION  OF  BOAE  REACTION  CATEGORIES 


J.  Agree, — Concurrence  with  finding. 

1.  tindtny  not  isuppotted  Ity  /at f^.— Failure  tu  cite  evidence  (documented  data 
or  examples)  that  support  the  finding,  - 

3.  Fmhng  ha<fed  on  iiuippropnaU  as-vimption^. — Iljpothesis  advanced  at  vari- 
axice  with  lung  eaUbllfthed  practice  ur  current  legal  interpretation  pf  the  Act. 

4.  Finding  not  justified. — Evidence  provided  subject  to  various  Interpreta- 
tions. Additiunal  analysis  of  evidence  leads  to  different  conclusions, 
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Attaclunont  I 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970-ALLOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS 


State 


Alaska 

Arkansas 
California  . 
Colorado.  ,  , 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  , 

Georfji^ 

Ka^/aii 

Waho  . 

Illinois 

lf)diana  .  . 

Iowa. . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maim 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota 

Mtssissippt 

Missouri  

Montana  .  . 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. 
New  MexJco.  . 
New  York 
North  Cirolma  . 
North  Dakota  . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma  . 
Oregon 

Penrrsylvama  . 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota. 

Tenncsset  

Texas.. - 
Utah.... 
VifmonJ.  . 
Virginia  . 
Washinfton. .  . 
West  Virfmia.. 
Wisconsin  . 
Wyomini? 
Jmerican  Samoa 
ouam. 
Puerto  Rico, 
Trust  Territory., 
Virgin  islands  . 


Fiscal  year  1970 
part  6  allotmertt 


15  percent  of 
allotment  for 


Expended  for  disadvantaged 


disadvantaged   Fiscal  year  1970  Fiscal  year  1971 


$6  850  464 
403.555 

2  947  567 

3  693  67* 
23  903  359 

3  293,775 
3,40?  846 

653  224 
.  826  189 
9  767  350 
8,907,572 
I  281,603 
\  348  046 
12  769,  779 
7  431,298 

4  198,015 
3  598  952 

6  212  161 

7  067,  294 

1  714,714 

2  241  68? 
6  866. 845 

12  038  767 

5  683.713 
4,712  410 
7.  028.  458 
1,233,991 
2.  227,  091 

529.  448 
1,058,551 

8.543,  798 
1.947, 460 

20. 73C,  525 

iO.  ?30.  525 
1,207.  190 

15.  503,  686 
4,541,  401 
3, 138.  872 

17, 080,  756 
1  294.  166 
5,  581,  203 
1.  228.  372 
7. 311.  487 

19.648,  794 
1,926,  493 
718.  373 
8, 325,  655 

4.  779,  695 

3. 544,  340 
6. 327.  757 

544,  453 
68.  160 
254,  854 

5,  714,  116 
172,  927 

^  107, 338 


51  027  570 
60  533 
442  135 
554  051 
3,585  504 
494  066 
X     510  427 
'       97  984 
122  m 
1  465  103 
1  336  136 
192  240 
202  207 
1,915  467 
1  114  695 
629,702 
539,843 
931,824 
1.060.094 
257,207 
786,252 
1  030  027 
1  805.815 
852,557 
706  862 
1,054.269 
18S  099 
334,  064 
79.417 
158,  713 
1.281.570 
292.  119 
3,103.579 

1,  528^513 
181, '079 

2,325, 553 
681,210 
470. 831 

2,  562,113 
194,125 
837, 180 
184.256 

1,096,  723 
2.  947. 319 
288, 974 
107,  756 
1,  248,  848 
716,954 
531,651 
949,  164 
81,668 
10,224  . 
38.  228 
857,117 
25,939  . 
16,101  . 


$1  027  m 
238  098 
305  205 
855,083 
3,585  504 
443, 186 
445  536 
104  081 
124  000 
1,225.016 
1  224  905 
*  136.337 
119  183 
3  314.003 
1.114  694 
268.340 
472.917 
451  468 
l.lOO  735 
257.  207  ' 
573, 166 
144,  775 
1.805.815 
-  687,917 
713  025 
655.  707 
186.  506 
137,  533 
83,  028 
34,  552 
1,201.  183 
292.  119 
3, 367,  466 
1,311,  222 
S8,  59J 
1,822,  629 
966,  801  . 
420,  584 
2,  754,  892 
23,  768 
794.  448 
169,611 
1,  554,  856 
2.040,  939 
288.  974 
86,  045 
822,  280 
591.  245 
529,  335 
911,  506 
81.668 

'"  38,  230  . 
696,  513 


$136,935 

40  319 

50,  880 
65  764 

244  2C6 

262.210 
262,210 
68, 614 
83.  204 


361  362 
68  480 
480.352 
116,282 

.480.710 
88S,  252 

164^640 
1  858 
446,  825 
64.  566 
196.  531 
8,913 
124.231 
111.  776 

■  835."  663 
217.291 
92,  485 
502.924 

57.006 
74,  409 
170,  357 
128.  334 
14,  645 

758.  579 

21.711 
426.  568 
356,  394 
2,  355 

58.  880 

51,  120 

160.  604 
25.  939 
20,  623 


Percent 

of  Dollars 

allot-  unex- 

ment  i  (Tended 


15  0 
59  0 
15  0 
23  1 
15  2 
15  0 
15  0 
15  9 
15  0 

15  0 

16  7 

16  0 
15  0 
26'  0 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 

14  9 

17  2 

15  0 
20  1 
15  0  I 
15  0 
15  0 
15  2 
15  0 
20  3 
15  0 
17  4 
15  0 
15  4 
15  0 

20  3 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 

21  3 

15  2 

16  6 

15  0 

16  5 
15  0 
21  3 

14  2 

15  0 
15  0 
15  0 
19.8 
15  0 
15  3 
15  0 
75  0 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 
M9  2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5147.81 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


"  Percent  of  allotment  expinded  ovir  the  2-year  ptnod  allowed  by  Tydinfs  amindment 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1971 'AllOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS 


State 


Ftscal  year  1971 
part  B  allotment 


15  percent  of 
allotment  for  ■ 


Expended  for  disadvantaged 


disadvantaged  Fiscal  year  1971   Fiscal  year  1972 


Percent 

of 
allot- 
ment I 


Dollars 
unex- 
pended 


Alabama   57,168,270  51,075,241 

Alaska   422.312  "^63  347 

Aruona   --  3,084,298  462,645 

Arkansas   3,864,985  579.748 

California    25,010,505  3,751,576 

Colorado    3^446,489  516,973 

Connecticut   3,560,314  534,047 

Delaware    683,489  102,523 

District  of  Columbia   164,  342  129, 651 

Florida    10,219,726  1,532,959 

Georcia.   "                  *    9,320,803  1,398,120 

Hawaii       ....  1,341,119  201,168 

Idaho  "            -  -    -  Ir4l0, 598  211,590 

llhnois'. 13,360,89  7  2,004,135 

Indiana"'  7,775,608  1.166,341 

Iowa        '      .      ...  4,392,60  5  658,891 

Kansas                .  .  3,765,756  564,863 

Ktntucky   6,500,330  975,050 

Louisiana   7,463.301  1,119,495 

Maine                ....  1,794,206  269,131 

Mar/land  ..  !  5.484.600  /  822,690 

Massachusetts    7, 184  ,  6  86  *  1,  077,  703 

Mich»«an             ...  12,596,706  1,889.506 

Minnesota'.::   5,947,246  892,087 

Missiiiippi   4,931,282  739.692 

Missouri   7,353,941  1,103,091 

Montana   1,291,234  193,685 

Nebraska   2,330,328  349  549 

Nevada   553,9  5  5  8  3,093 

New  Hampshire   1  107,570  166,136 

New  Jersey   8,939,174  1,340,876 

New  Mexico                   '    2,037,894  305,684 

New  York  .  21,689,304  3,253,396 

North  Carolina   10, 662, 796  Um  419 

North  Dakota....   1,263,226  189.484 

Ohio   16, 221,  862  2, 433, 279 

Oklahoma.-..:::   4,751,840  712,776 

Oregon  ,   3,284,314  492,647 

Pcnnsyviania   17,171,260  2,680,689 

Rhode  Island...   -  1.354,098  203,115 

South  Carolina           --  5,840,401  876,060 

South  Dakota   1,285,372  192,806 

Tennessee..^.'.   7,742,788  1,161,418 

Texas    20,559,89  8  3,088,985 

Utah....    "     '   2,015,921  302,388 

Vermont   751,664  112,750 

Virginia   8,684,511  1,302,677 

Washmgton   5,001,295  750,194 

WcstVirxima   3,708,689  559,103 

Wisconsin   6,621,049  993,157 

Wyommi   569,704  85,456 

Americai>  Samoa  -  7 1,334  10,700 

Guam  .  ,1    266,72  2  40,008 

Puerto  Rico  -  5.979,944  896,992 

Trust  Territory   180,5^t>8  27,145 

Virgin  Islands         .  112,324  16,849 


$996,991  5298,200  18  I  .0 

63,347  ...  15  0  0 

450,737  35,267  15  8  0 

957,243  ....  24  8  0 

3,490,433  317,724  15  2  0 

4  1  8,447  9  8,526  1  5  0  0 

381,789  159,663  15  2  0 

102,523    15  0  0 

129,652                -  15  0  ^0 

1,573,138  671,774  22  0  0 

1,504,431  1,688.268  34  3  0 

120,518  80,650  15  0  0 

52,925  158,663  15  0  0 

3,905,401    29  2  0 

1,223,195    15  7  0 

121,503  537,387  15  0  0 

333*945  230,918  15  0  0 

Wij76  483,673  15  0  0 

I,  1447150  7.450  15  4  0 

257,060  12,071  15  0  0 

541,136  191,960  13  4  589,594 

154,469  923,234  15  0  0 

1,889,506    15.0  0 

958,502  28.534  16  6  0 

783,877    15  9  J 

590,287  512,804  15  0  0 

199,592    15  5  0 

40,862  ♦       308.687  15  0  0 

88,270  11,082  17.9  0 

32,194  133,942  15  0  0 

1,370,956  21,956  15  6  0 

331,142  ...    16  2  0 

2.708,896  544,499  15  0  0  i 

1,421,237  '     178,182  15.0"  0 

113,035  76,449  15  0  0 

2,035,573  397,707  15  0  0 

945,384    19  9  0 

456,230  54,357  15  5  0 

3,001  229  479,532  19  5  ,0 

5.398  197.717  15  0  0 
706,*573  169,487  15  0  0 
266, 508    20  7  0 

1,298,408   -    .  16  8  0 

493,782  2,592,890  15  0  0 

339,103    16  8  0 

230,420    30  7  0 

901,469  401,209  15  0  0 

750.095  ,    59,979  16  2  0 

559,103    15.1  0 

94  4,532  116,959  16  0  0 

86,174  1,730  15  4  0 

13,623  36,089  69  7  0 

40,008    15  0  0 

947,640   15  8  0 

1.399  2  5,746  1  5.0  0 
10,687  4,146  13-2  2,016 


1  Percent  of  allotment  expended  over  the  2-year  period  allowed  by  Tydinxs  amendment 
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FISCAl  YEAR  1972- ALLOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PROGRAMS 


State 


Fiscal  year  1972 
part  B  allotment 


Alabama   $8,406,817  $1,261,023 

Alaska   513,457  77.019 

Arizona   3.643,135  546,470 

Arkansas   4,545,544  681,832 

Caltfornia   30,091,972  4,513,796 

Colorado   4,221,389  633,208 

Connecticut   4,231,961  634,794 

Delaware   859,085  128,863 

District  of  Columbia   1,010,762  151,614 

Florida   11,965,531  1,794,831 

Georfia   10,903,070  1,635,461 

Hawaii   1,580,477  237,072 

Idaho   1,740,254  261,038 

Illinois   16,325,716  2,448,857 

Indiana   9,511,708  1,  426,756 

Iowa   5,499,107  124,866 

Kansas   4.649,365  697,405 

Kentucky   7. 623. 109  1. 143. 466 

Louisiana   1.872.840  1.330.926 

Maine   2.116.508  317.476 

Maryland   6.453.773  95&066 

Massachusetts          -  .  8,279.060  l,24la59 

Mtchifan   15,312,930  2,296)9510 

Minnesota   7,139.138  1.070,871 

Mississippi   5.804.180  870,627 

Missouri   8,841.073  1.326.161 

Montana   1.554,098  23JJ15 

Nebraska   2,784.937  4ff,>4»-f 

Nevada   67  5,996  '  101.399 

New  Hampshire   1, 332, 469  199, 870 

New  Jersey   10,837,793    %t  *J.  625, 669 

New  Mexico   2, 467, 331    -    *  370, 100 

New  York   25,221,934     ,  3,783,290 

North  Carolina   12, 56t,  $71  1.  885, 331 

Nbrth  Dakota   1, 502, 485  225, 373 

Ohio   19, 605, 737  2, 940, 861 

Oklahoma   5, 652, 065  147, 810 

Dreton   4,029,962  604,494 

Pennsylvania   21,175,458  3,176,319 

Rhode  Island   1.560.246  234.037 

South  Carolina   6. 892, 676  1,  033. 901 

South  Dakota   1.518,034  227,705 

Tennessee   9,093,331  1,364,000  - 

Texas   24,662.653  3,  699,398 

UUh   2, 457, 750  368, 663 

Vermont   886,283  132,663 

Viritnia   10,311,628  1^546,744 

Washinfton   6,213,164  '  931,975 

WestVirimia:   4, 277,  $62  641,679 

Wisconsin   7,965,778  1,194,867 

Wyommi   701, 150  105, 173 

Amirican  Samoa...   82,760  '  12.414 

Guam   308,980  46.347 

Puerto  Rico   6,942,371  1.041,356 

Trust  Territory   210,284  31,533 

Virtin  Islands   130,312  19.547 


Expended  for  dtsadvantated  * 

allotment  for  _  

disadvantaged  Fiscal  year  1972  Fiscal  ytar  1973 


15  percent  of 
allotment  for 


Percent 

of  Unexoend* 

allot-  td  balance 

ment»  returned 


$937,861           $287,162  15  0  0 

82,019    16.0  0 

507,563             65,868  15  7  0 

1.027,859    22  6  0 

4,170,484            364,857  15  0  0 

^     503,385            229,220  17  4  0 

250,164            770,933  24.  1  0 

128,863    15  0  0 

160,043    15  9  0 

1,875,317           826,335  22.6  0 

1,222,730            412.  731  15.0  0 

159,468             86,  243  15.  5  0 

27,326           233,  712  15.0  0 

5,158,926    31,6  0 

1,426,756    15  0  0 

306,682            518,  184  15.0  0 

50,214            647,191  15.0  0 

420, 059            723, 407  15. 0  0 

1,841.649            231.948  23.4  0 

312,960              4,517  15.0  0 

599,727            359,001  15  4  0 

150,570          U 135, 234  IS.  5  0 

462.515          1,834,866  15.0  0 

1,216,413             14,955  17  2  0 

894, 138    15.  4  0 

^744,326            581,835  15  0  0 

.,V^<1,410    !5.5  0 

117,691            300,050  15.0  0 

174,290    25  8  0 

175,754             76,371  18.9  0 

1,776,248    16  4  0 

378,648   15  3  0 

4,439,478    17.6  0 

1.885,331            150.983  16.2  0 

-    162,474             62,899  15.0  0 

2,118,392            822,  469  15.0  0 

1.  170,219    20.7  0 

615,786    15.3  0 

3,782,133            314,800  19.3  0 

818            233,219  15.0  0 

785,029            248,925  15.0  0 

311  966    20.6  0 

1,5U  ;71    16.7  0 

29u,a0         3,411.509  15.0  0 

365,547              3,116  15.0  0 

77, 896           „  55, 046  15. 0  0 

1,  170,748            375,996  15.0  0 

1,095,749    17.6  0 

427,734            213,946  15.0  0 

987.034            209,756  15.0  0 

V5,555             35,961  15.9  0 

40,396   419  0 

46,347    15.0  0 

1.392,532   20.1  '0 

7,252        ^    24,197  14.9  94 

(J)                  (J)  (2)  (4; 


1  Percent  of  ailotmint  expendid  over  the  2-year  period  allowid  by  Tydin|s  amindment 
3  Not  applicable. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970  ALLOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAMS 


Statt 


Fiscal  vear  1970 
part  B  allotment 


Expended  for  disadvantafed 


handicapped  Fiscal  year  1970  Fiscal  year  1971 


15  oercent  of 
allotment  for  ■ 


Percent 
of 
allot* 
ment* 


Dollars 
unex> 
pended 


Alabama   $6,850,464  $$S5.046  $3^  049  5381.997 

Alaska   403,555  40.3S6  46,3S6  ..   

Arrtona    2.947.567  294,757  206,591  S8. 169 

ArKansaV             ...  3.693,674  369,367  328,878  43.905 

CaliforniaV.*:*::!*-!!../.  23.903,359  2,390,335  2,390.336  26,879 

Colorado   3,293,775  329,378  264.374  65,004 

Connecticut.";:::   3,402,846  340.285  63,951  278,404 

Delawart   653.224  65,322  59,133  12,700 

District  of  Columbia   826,189  82,619  49,597  29,185 

Florida         .   .  9,767,350  976,735  530,629  363,652 

Georiia".'  ':  "   8,907,572  890,757  673,395  277,499 

Hawaii.""'..'   1,281,603  128,160  96,564  31,596 

Idaho.  '   1,348,046  134,805  25,277  107,223 

Illinois'  '    ...........  \l,Min  1,2  7  6,978  1,292,60  4   

Indiana   7.431,298  743,1X1  743,129   

Iowa    '.'   4,198,015  419,802  299,079  ,  120,722 

Kansas   3,598.952  395,895  172,860  187,  i39 

Kentucky   6,212,161  621,216  291,079  323,  136 

Louisiana   7,067,294  706,729  264,618  459,074 

MaVnt.    .  .    -    ..  I  714.714  1  71,471  156,5  1  2  1  9.  489 

Maryland    2,241,683  524,168  429,948  240,753 

Massachusetts. ! 6, 166,  845  686, 615    686, 6t4 

Michttan   12,038,767  1,203,877  1,203,877  

Minnesota   5, 683, 713  568, 371  556, 876  11,  495 

Mississippi   4,712,410  471,241  443,175  28,066 

Missou  u  7  028  458  702,846  140,676  562,170 

MonUna.  1233  991  123,399  131,895  8,762 

Nebraska:::: ::::::...  2227091  222,709  31,803  190,575 

Ntvada  529,4a  52,94  5  49,50  2  5  ,  323 

NiwHa'mpshi'r'a'.'.::::::'  1,058,  551  105,155  4,375  101,480 

New  Jersey   8,543,798  854,380  830,134  24,384 

New  Mexico..         .  1  947  460  194,746  194,746   1..^,.. 

New  York  20  730  525  2,073,053  1,202,085  870,968 

&&"m*a:::::".::::  loiwoss  1019009  505.832  510,177 

North  OakoU..   .       .  1,207,190  120,719  15,647  .  105,072 

OhS.  15  503  686  1,550.369  827,544  722,825 

Oklahoma   4  541,401  454,140  284,565  169,575 

Oreion:..  3  138  872  313,187  274,875  41,68 

PenSsylvania   17,080,756  1,7  08,076  1.^0,168  83,81 

Rhodi  Island  1,294.  166  ■  129,417  20,136  109,281 

SSnV.:  :*":""  531203  558 120  470,687  150,229 

Soakoa          "  1  228,372  122,837  42,997  ,  64,150 

T>nntsset  7  311^487  731,149  637,386  102,597 

Tews                      ■  19  641  794  1,964  879  1.344.240  530,133 

Utah '  1  926.493  192.649  212,130   

Vifmont 718,373  71,837  72.223  

virimia  /■■:::■::■:'.:  8.35655  832  566  245.761  399,05 

SnftbnV.    .     ....  *  779.695  477,970  40  .863  243  605 

WestVifgmia   3.544,340  354.434  171.355  183.^9 

Wisconsm   6.327.757  632.776  579,756  53,007 

Wyominr   544.453  54.445  54,595    . 

AmericanSamoa   68.160  6,8  6    6,816 

Guam  254,854  25.415  25.485   iiizAi" 

Pu.So'Ri(i>';.'.'.:i'.    ...  5.714,116  571.412  212.804  358.608 

Trust  Territory   172.927  17,  293    15,  771 

Virjm  Islands           ..  107.338  10.734    10.734 

»  Percent  ot  allotmtnt  axpindad  over  the  2-yaar  period  allowad  by  Tydmfs  amendment 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1971-ALLOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAMS 


10  percent  of 

Percent 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Expended  for 

handicapped 

of 

Dollars 

Statf 

allotment  for 

atlot- 

unex* 

part  8  alk)tmer)t 

handicapped 

Fiscal  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 

minti 

pended 

$7,168,270 

$716,  827 

$579,  510 

$198,800 

10  9 

0 

422,312 

42.  231 

42,  232 

10  0 

0 

Arizona  

3,  084, 298 

308,  430 

276,  704 

42,' iu 

10  3 

0 

Arkansas  

3.  8S4, 985 

386,  498 

428,  310 

11  1 

0 

i  501,051 

2, 374,  723 

212,217' 

10  3 

0 

Colorado  

3,  446, 489 

344,  649 

356, 094 

10  3 

•  0 

Connwticut  

356,  031 

232,  247 

134,  69i' 

10  3 

0 

6S,  349 

6S,349 

10  0 

0 

District  of  Columbia... 

864,342 

86,  434 

48,  347 

38, 087 

10^ 

0 

Florida  

10,  219,726 

1,021,  973 

867, 873 

299,  017 

11.4 

0 

Georgia  

9,  320, 803 

932. 080 

674,  S87 

909,066 

16  7 

0 

Hawaii  

1,341,119 

134,  112 

86,  602 

47,  510 

10  0 

0 

Idaho  

1,  410,598 

141,060 

141,060 

10.0 

0 

1,'336,  090 

"'  "  U6i,443' 

10  2 

0 

Indiana  

7,  775, 608 

777,  561 

812,521 

10  4 

0 

Iowa  

4,  392, 605 

439,  261 

361,  517 

87,  494 

10  2 

0 

3,  765, 756 

376,  S76 

184, 697 

191,879 

10  0 

0 

Kentucky  

6,  500, 330 

650,  033 

222,  515 

428,  S86 

10  0 

0 

7,463,301 

746,  330 

722,  582 

9  7 

$23,  748 

Mamt  

1,  794,  206 

179,  421 

159,  931 

19,  490 

10  0 

0 

Maryland   

5,  484, 600 

548,  460 

395,  499 

98,  233 

9  0 

54,  728 

MassKhusetts  

7,  184,6S6 

718,  469 

16,  926 

749, 039 

10  7 

«  0 

Michifan  

12,  596,  706 

1,  259,  671 

1,  259,671 

10  0 

0 

Minnesota  

5,947,246 

594,  725 

570,  696 

26,  305 

10  0 

0 

Mississippi  

5,  931,  282 

493,  1 28 

356,  596 

136,  533 

10  0 

0 

7,  353,941 

735,  394 

562, 185 

173,  209 

10.0 

0 

1,  291,  234 

129,  123 

128, 881 

242 

10  0 

0 

2,  330, 328 

233, 033 

233,  033 

10.0 

0 

Ntvada  

533, 955 

55,  396 

50,  960 

7,  549 

10.6 

0 

N#w  Hampshire  

1,107,570 

110,  757 

22, 838 

S8, 152 

10.0 

0 

8.  939,174 

893,  917 

954,884 

2,  902 

10  7 

0 

New  Mexico  

2,  037, 894 

203, 789 

204,  920 

10.0 

0 

New  York  

21.  689, 304 

2, 168,  930 

2, 119,  428 

49,  502 

10.0 

0 

10,  662,796 

1, 066,  280 

588,  839 

477, 441 

10.0 

0 

ftofth  Dakota  

1,  263,226 

126,323 

44,  282 

82,041 

10.0 

0 

16,  221,  862 

1,622, 186 

1,287,  112 

335, 075 

10. 0 

0 

Oklahoma  

4,  751,  840 

475, 184 

334,  361 

140,  823 

10.0 

0 

3,  214, 314 

328,  431 

304,  481 

23, 950 

10  0 

0 

Pennsylvania.      .  . 

17,  871,  260 

1,  787, 126 

1,  376,  645 

964, 963 

13  1 

0 

Rhode  liiand  

1,354,098 

135,  410 

24,  342 

"111,  06S 

10  0 

0 

South  Carolina  

5,840,401 

584, 040 

485,  340 

98,  700 

10.0 

0 

South  Dakota  

1.285, 372 

128,  537 

0 

128,  537 

7,  742, 78S 

774,  279 

640,  134 

134,  145 

10  0 

0 

20,  559, 898 

2,055,  990 

1,990,  312 

'  133,229 

10  3 

0 

154,  707 

46,  885 

10  0 

0 

Vermont  

751, 664 

75, 166 

71,261 

3,  997 

10  0 

0 

Viriinia  

8,  684,511 

868,  451 

523,  518 

6  0 

344, 933 

Washington  

5,  001.295 

500, 130 

500,130 

26,  829 

10.5 

0 

West  Virgmia  

3,  708, 689 

370,  869 

370,  869 

10  0 

0 

Wfjconsin  

6,621,049 

662,105 

620,  909 

101,003 

10  9 

0 

Wyominf  

569, 704 

56,  970 

58,912 

635 

10,  y 

0 

American  Samoa  

71,334 

7,133 

6,  816 

4,  294 

15.6 

0 

Guam...,  

266, 722 

26,672 

26,  672 

10  0 

-0 

Puerto  Rico  

5,  979. 944 

597,  994 

104,  706 

493, 2S8 

10  0 

0 

Trust  Territory  

180,968 

18,097 

733 

17,164 

10.0 

0 

Vlffin  Islands  

112, 324 

11,232 

10,  799 

9  6 

433 

I  Percent  of  allotment  expended  over  the  2-year  period  allowid  by  Tydidgs  amendment. 
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nSCAt  YEAR  1972-ALLOTMeNTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAMS 


State 


Expended  for  handicapped 


Fiscal  year      10  percent  of 
1972  part  B      allotment  for 
ailotmtnt      handicapped  Fiscal  year  1972 


Percent 
of  allot- 
Fiscal  year  1973  mcnt^ 


Un. 
expended 
balance 
returned 


Alabama   $8,406,817 

Alaska   513.457 

Anzona   3,643.135 

Arkansas   4.545.544 

California...  30,091,972 

Colorado   4,221.339 

Connecticut   4,231,981 

Delaware   859,085 

District  of  Columbia.,  1,010,762 

Florida   11,965.538 

Georgia.           .  .  10.903,070 

Hawaii   1.580,477 

Idaho    1,740.254 

Illinois.   16.32S,716 

Indiana   '  9,511,708 

fowa   5,499,107 

Kansas   4,649,365 

Kentucky   7,623.109 

Louisiana   8,872,840 

Maine   2,116,508 

Maryland   B,  453, 773 

Massachusetts   8,279,060 

Michifan   .45,312,930 

Minnesota.   7,139.-138 

Mississippi   5,804.180 

Missouri   8.841,073 

Montana                  *  h^l*'^^ 

Nebraska   ^  784.937 

Nevada   675,996 

New  Hampshire  ....  1.332,469 

New  Jersey   10,837,793 

New  Mexico   2,467,331 

New  York..:.,   25,221,934 

North  Carolina   12,568,871 

North  Dakota   1,  502. 485 

Ohio   19,605,737 

Oklahoma   5,652,065 

Oreion   4,029,962 

Pennsylvania   21,175,458 

Rhode  Island   1,560,246 

South  Carolina   6,892,676 

South  Dakota   1.518,034 

Tennessee.-'   9,093.331 

Ttxas    24, 662, 653 

Utah.:::."..!   2,457,750 

Vermont   886,283 

Virginia                  ...  10,311,628 

Washinlton   , 

WestViriinia   277.  862 

Wisconsin   7,965,778 

Wyomint   701,150 

American  Samoa   82,760 

Guam    .    .        -  308,980 

PuertoRico           .    --  6.942,371 

Trust  Territory   210^284 

Vir^io  iJlands   130,312 


$840,  682 
41,  346 
364,  314 
454,  554 
3,009,  197 

422.  139 

423,  196 
85,  909 
101,076 

1, 196,  554 
1.090,  307 

1S8,  048 

174,  025 
1,632.  572 

951,171 

549. 911 

469, 937 

762,  3U 

t87,  284  . . 

2U,651 

645,  377 

t27.906 
1.531.  293 

713,914 

580,  418 

884,  107 

155,410 

278,  494 

67,  560 

133,  247 
1,083,779 

246, 733 
2,522, 193 
1,256, 887 

150,  249 
1,960,  S74 

565, 207 

402,996 
2,117,  546 

156.  025 

689,  268 

151,803 

909, 333 
2,466,  265 

245, 775 
88,  62[8 
1,031,163  ... 

621,316 

427. 786 

796,  578 
70,115 
8.  276 
30, 898 

694,  237 
21,028 

^3,031 


$649,  241            $194,441  10  0  0 

51  215                  131  10  0  0 

356. 831             24. 227  10  5  0 

511,  lOO      .     .  11  2  0 

2,788.417            243.238  10  1  0 

382, 961             48, 550  10  2  0 

»8, 498            401,427  11  6  0 

85, 908    10  0  0 

48,212              67,864  11  5  0 

1,013.352            £26.617  15  4  0 

655,858            434.038  9  9  $4n 

105, 703              42, 706  10  0  0 

8, 130            165. 659  9  9  236 

1,648.897    10  1  0 

951,  171    -  10  0  '0 

506,817              43.094  10  0  0 

16.033            448,904  10  0  0 

187,636            574,674  10  0  ^  0 

,                          809,127  9  1  78.157 

209,914               1,737  ^10  0  0 

291, 563            643,814  14  5  0 

607. 508            239, 760  10  2  0 

415.356          1,116,190  ^  10  0  0 

713,913                 834  10  0  0 

365, 149            215, 269  10  0  0 

110,969  '          773,138  10  0  0 

188,129    12*1  0 

106,^4            171,760  10  0  0 

99.00^   14.6  0 

41,694             91.553  10  0  0 

1,197.788    11.1  0 

269.816    10  9  0 

2,256,664            265,546  10  0  0 

910,773            346,114  10  0  0 

78,314              71,934  10  0  0 

1  449.814            510,760  10  0  0 

498,201              67,005  10  0  0 

422,888    10.5  0 

1,443,772          1,052,242  US  0 

22  421             133,604  10  0  0 

55U948            137,320  10  0  0 

103,968             4  8,670  10.1  0 

833,  782              75,549  10  0  0 

2,618,169   ♦   10  6  ^  0 

234  718              11,057  10  0  0 

72,397              16,231  10  0  0 

1,030,693  9  9  470 

7<3, 589    12  0  0 

12ar,047        .    299,739  10  0  0 

619  210          .  180,068  10  0  0 

41.457              36,555i>  11  1  0 

(0                  (0  (')         •  (^) 

30, 198    10  0  0 

428,367            265,870  '10.0  0 

4,835       i      16,131  9  9  62 


«  Percent  of  allotment  expended  over  the  2-year  period  allowed  by  Tydinjs  amendment 
)  Not  applicable. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970-AUOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  POSTSECONOARY  PROGRAMS 


Statt 


Fiscal  year  1970 
part  6 
allotment 


15  percent 
of  allotment 
for  Post 


Expended  for  postsecondary 
secondary  Fiscal  year  1970  Fiscal  year  1971 


Percent 
of  allot- 
ment' 


Unex- 
pended 
balance 
.  returned 


Alabama 

Alaska  

Arizona   

Arkansas.  .  .  . 
California..  * 
Colorado.  ..  . 

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia.  

Hawaii.,  .  .. 
Idaho..  ...  . 

Ifiinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana   . 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 

Michifan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  . 

Montana.  .  . 

Nebraska  

Nevada..  .  , 
Niw  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersty  

New  Mexico.. 
New  York  .  . 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Orefon  

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  ... 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota.  . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia.  .  . 

Washington  

West  Vfriinia  

Wisconsin   .     .  . 
Wyomini  .  . 
American  Samoa 

Guam  

Puerto  Rico  

Trust  Territory. 
Virgin  Islands... 


$6,  850  464 
403, 555 

2,  947,  567 

3,  693.  674 
23, 903.  359 

3,293.775 
3. 402.  846 
653.  224 
826, 189 
9.  767,  350 
8. 907,  572 
1,281,603 
1,348,046 
12,  768,779 
7,431.298 
4, 198,  015 

3,  598, 952 
6.212,  161 
7.067,294 
1.714.714 
5,241,683 
6. 866, 145 

12. 038,  767 
5. 683,713 
4.712,410 
7, 028,  458 
1.233.  991 

2.227,  091 
529.  448 

1,058.  551 
8,  543, 798 
1.  947, 460 
'  20.730,525 

10, 190, 085 
1,207,190 

15, 503.  686 
4,541,401 
3,138,  872 

17,080,  756 
1,294, 166 
5,581.203 

1.228,  372 
7,311,487 

19,648,  794 
1,  926, 493 
718,  373 
8, 325,  655 

4.  779.  695 
3. 544,  340 
6. 327,  757 

544,  453 
68, 160 
254.854 
5.714,116 
172, 927 
107, 338 


$1,027,  570 
60,  533 
442,  135 
554,  051 
3, 585,  504 
494,  066 
510,  427 
97.  984 
123.  928 
1.465.  103 
1.336,  136 
192,  240 
202,  207 
1.915,467 
1.114,  695 
629  ,  7  02 
539,  843 
931,  824 
1,060,094 
257,  207 
»786,  252 
1.030.  027 
1.805,  815 
852,  557 
706.  *62 
1. 054,  269 
185.  099 
334,  064 
79,417 
'158,  783 
1,281,  570 
292, 119 
3, 109,  579 
1,528,513 
181,079 
2, 325.  55  3 
681,210 
470,  831 
2, 562, 113 
.     194,  125 
837, 180 
184,  256 
1,0%.  723 
2,947,319 
288,  974 
107,  756 
1,248,  848 
716,  954 
531,651 
949,  164 
81,  668 
10,  224 
38,  228 
157,  117 
25,939  . 
16,  101 


51. 0^7,  570           ...  15  0  0 

64, 724                     .  16  0  0 

649,601           $125,468  26  3  0 

1.214,991    32  9  0 

5,472.704            201,598  23  7  0 

593,219    18  0  0 

328  .  05  3            207.181  15  7  0 

97,911    14  9  $73 

81,253             60,310  17  1  0 

1.772.726            206.193  20  3  0 

2.499,  732            452,0  3  0  33  1  0 

653,844             44,873  62.9  0 

481,  612    35  7  0 

2.093,710   16  4  o 

1. 124, 372    15  1  0 

2,094,  147    49  9         •  0 

718,741              37,915  22  9  0 

931,824    15  0  0 

1,820,798            361.^57  30  9  0 

239,915        ^     22,450  15  3  0 

1. 105. 572  295. 470  26  7  0 
442,804            517,222  15  0  0 

1,870,  256    15  5  0 

1,361,394             12,806  24  2  0 

885, 514   18  8  0 

1,054,269  ....        "  .  .  15  0  0 

527,542              14.530  43  9  0 

496,644               1.931  22  4  0 

104,  301              10,234  21  6  0 

125,146             45,278  16  1  0 

1,063,558            266,253  15  6  0 

695,649  ..,   35  7  0 

2.105,529         1,004.051  15  0  0 

1,712,001   16 1  0 

184,684    15  3  0 

2,481,971            234,094  17  5  0 

856, 527    18  9  0 

812,095    25  9  0 

2,671,786           364,695  17  8  0 

155  ,  222             3  8,90  3  1  5  0  0 

84,0126    15  1  0 

335, 987    27  4  0 

2,435,913    33  3  0 

6.172.573  14,433  40  4  "0 

777,415    40  3  0' 

161,079  ..    22  4  0 

1,369,595   ,   16  5  0 

915,281            106,157    '    21  4  -  0 

531, 360  ..   14  9  291 

980.822             82,604  16.8  0 

111,669    20  5  0 

  10,224  15  0  0 

38,230    15  0  0 

1.154, 631    20  3  0 

  25,939  15  0  0 

16, 101  15  0  0 


^  Percent  of  allotn)ent  expendtd  over  the  2-year  pinod  allowed  by  Tydings  amendment 
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FlSCAl  YEAR  1971-AUOTMENTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS 


Stati 


Fiscal  year  1971 
part  B 
attotment 


IS  percent 
of  allotment 
tor  post' 


Expended  for  postsecondary 


secondary  Fiscal  year  1971   Fiscal  year  1972 


UneX' 

Percent  pended 
of  allot-  balance 
ment^  returned 


Alabama   57,163,270  51075.241 

Alaska    422.312  63.347 

Arizona.           .     .  3.084.298  462.645 

Arkansas/;:. :  3. 864. 9«5  579. 74s 

Califorma   25.010,505  3.751.576 

Colorado  "  *    3.446.  489  516,973 

Connecticut.*   3.560.314  534,047 

Delaware   683.48.9  102,523 

District  of  Columbia   864.342  -129.651 

Florida   10.219,726  1,532.959 

Georiia  9.320.803  V  398, 120 

Hawaii           ."  1.341.  U9  201,168 

"daho 1,410.598  211, 59Q 

Illinois *     ^  13.360.897    '  2.004.135 

Indiana":::  :..  ..  7,775.608  1.166.341 

Iowa.-..       '  4.392.605  658.891 

Kansas   3.765.756  564.863 

Kintucky..  .  6.500.330  975.050 

Louisiana.''::".:'  7,463.301  1.119.495 

h^ine    1.794,206  269.131 

Maryland   5.484.600  822.690 

Massachusetts.  ....  7.184.686  !'0".?03 

Michigan   12.596.7p6  1.889.506 

fyiinnesota   5.947,246  892  087 

ryiississippi   4,931.282  739.692 

Missouri.    7,353.941  1.103,091 

Montana':      -      .  1.291.  234  193.685 

Nebraska.      ...  2,330.32$  349.549 

N/evada    "    -  553,955  83.093 

New  Hampshire   1, 107.  570  166. 136 

New  Jersey               -  8.939.174  1.340,876 

New  Mexico   2.037.894  *  305.684 

New  York    21.6^9.304  3.253.396 

North  Carolina....  10,662.796  1.559.419 

North  Dakota   1.263.226  189.484 

Ohio    16.221.862  2,433,279 

Oklahoma  -  -  4.751,840  712.776 

Oreton   3.284  .  314  492.647 

PennsyWanii   17.871.260  2,680.639 

Rhode  Island   1.354.09$  203,115 

,  South  Carolina   5.840.401  876:060 

South  Dakota   1,285.372  192.806 

Tennessee  .  -  7.742.788  1.161.418 

Texas  .           ....  20,559.89$  3,083.985 

Utah                    -  2.015.921  302.388 

Vermorit::..    751.664  ,  112.750 

V.rtima  -  8.684.511  1-302.677 

Washington          -    -  -  5,001.295  750.194 

WestViftinia  .     ...  3.708.689  556.207 

Wisconsm   6.621.049  993.157 

Wyoming   569.704  85.456 

American  Samoa,        .  71,334  10.700 

Guarn.  .          :  .    .  266.722  40.008 

Puerto  Rico   5.979.944  896.992 

Trust  Trritory   180.968  27,145 

Virgin  Islands.   112.324  16.849 


S53S.482  $536,759  15  0  0 

63.347    15  0  0 

827,866  293.294  36.4  0 

1.359.785    35  2  0 

4,733.647  527,398  21.0  0 

1.232.205    35  8  0 

319,510       ^»   214,  681  15  0  0 

101,002  1543  15  3  0 

129.652    15  0  0 

2, 582. 027  12MO0  26  5  »0 

1,592.259  192.^^53  22  4  Q 

632.250  223.4^7  63.8  0 

709.269    50.2         •  0 

2. 00«.  064    15  0  0 

1.221.480    15  7  0 

2. 241. 120  293,  663  57  7  0 

1,025.387    27.2  0 

920,181  386.036  21.0  0 

2.058.221  230.457  30.7  0 

446.936  29.463  26.6  0 

1.015.016  14,628  18.8  0 

624.752  490.903  15.  5  ^  0 

2.429.761    19.  3  0 

2. 136.197  21. 475  36  3  0 

814.515  .-     '  16  5  0 

1, 105.275    15  0  0 

632.685  28. 992      '^  51  3  0 

776.000  2,934  31  4  0 

96.460  10,916   \    19  4  0 

168.855  15.972  16  7  0 

1. 447,666    16  2  0 

823,124   -  40  4  0 

3.109.838  143.557  15.0  0 

1. 863*480  2.450  17  5  '0 

510.7  46    40  .  4  0 

2.  775,379  151,934  18.  0  0 

1.451.660    30  5  0 

1.018,909    31.  0  0 

3.944.773  59.217  22  4  0 

58. 299  144. 816  15  0  0  , 

1.053.676   ,  18  0  0 

331.315  1,163  25.9  0 

3.037.241    39.2  0 

4.905.899  220,653  24.9  0 

407.613    20  2  0 

'  126.  210    16  8  0 

1,857.795  .  ^   21.4  0 

751.194  222.354        19.5  0 

^56.303   15  0  0 

850.865  14^^  292        15  0  0 

142.979  1,176  .      25.3  0 

2.548  14.780        24.  3  0 

40,008  ^    15  0  Or 

933.524  66.585        16.7  0 

«1.399  25.746        15.  0  0 

69  16.505        14.  7  85 


>  Pifwnt  of  allotment  expended  over  the  2-year  period  allowed  by  Tydmgs  amendment 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1972  -  ALLOTMENTS  ANO  EXPENDITURES  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS 


'  15  percent 

Unex* 

Fiscat  year  1972 

of  allotment 

Expended  for 

Postsecondar/ 

Percent 

pended 

State 

part  B 

for  post- 

of  allot- 

balance 

allotment 

secondary 

Fiscal  year  1972 

fiscal  year  197  3 

ment' 

returned 

Alabama.  . 

J8.  406,  817  ^ 

51.  261,023 

J735  302 

J525, 721 

■  ■ 

15  0 

—   

Q 

Alaska  

513,457 

77,019 

86, 412 

16  9 

0 

Arizona  * 

3,  643, 135 

546, 470 

602.  301 

69. 168 

18  4' 

0 

Arkansas  

4,  45, 544 

681,832 

1. 416,  182 

31  2 

0 

California. 

30,091,972 

4,  513.796 

6.921. 730 

1.167.542 

26  9 

0 

Colorado.   .  . 

4.  221,  3S9 

633,208 

731.  120 

17  3 

0 

Connecticut  

4,  231  961 

634. 794 

321,  731 

448, 690 

18  2 

0 

Delaware  

859, 085 

128. 863 

128,  863 

15  0 

0 

District  of  Cotumbi).  -  . 

1,010,762 

151  614 

80.  330 

71  284 

15  0 

0 

Florida 

11,  965,  53a 

*1,  794,831 

2.  S84,  567 

632.838 

26  9 

0 

Georgia  

10,903. 070 

1,  635,461 

4, 586,  251 

229. 690 

44  2 

0 

Hawaii  ' 

1,  m,  All 

237,072 

650. 177 

76,971 

46  0 

0 

Idaho 

1,  740,  254 

261.038 

>894  901 

51  4 

0 

Illinois  

16,  325, 716 

2,  448. 857 

3, 150,'  714 

19  3 

0 

Indiana   ... 

9  511  70S 

1  426  756 

1  426  756 

15  0 

A  * 

u 

towa.,  

5',  499'.  107 

'  824, 866 

2, 355,  865 

898,747 

59  4 

0 

4  649  365 

697'  405 

1.  cic,  OVi 

01  9 

CI  c 

u 

ir*nfiirLi/ 

fvcniucKy . .  .  . . . 

/,  OCi,  ivJ 

1  l43  466 

184  477 

u 

Louisiana  

8,  872, 840 

\,  330!  926 

1,  703,  401 

214' 058 

21  6 

0 

Maine. . .      _     .  . 

2  116  508 

317,476 

'  375]  633 

141,' 308 

24. 4 

0 

Maryland 

6,  453, 773 

968, 066 

1, 017'  004 

15  8 

0 

Massachusetts 

i,  279, 060 

I.  24l!859 

'424^674 

852. 185 

IS  4 

0  - 

Michitan 

15.  312.930 

2,  296.940 

2, 350,  059 

313. 024 

17  4 

0 

Minnesota 

7. 139, 138 

1,  070. 871 

1' 699,' 991 

23  8 

0 

Mississippi  

5.  804, 180 

870, 627 

'977,  814 

'13,177 

17  1 

0 

Mictniiri 

a  gji' 

Of  v4  If  V  t  J 

I  326  161 

1  356  471 

15  3 

Q 

1  551  091 

'  233'  115'' 

873  407 

27  024 

57  9 

Q 

Nebraska  . 

2,  784,937 

417!741 

862i  932 

31' 0 

0 

Nevada 

675,996 

101,399 

114,  116 

16  9 

0 

New  Hampshire... 

1, 332, 469 

199,  870 

136,  498 

64, 434 

15  1 

0 

New  Jersey  .. 

10, 837, 793 

1,625,669 

1,800,000  . 

16.  6 

0 

new  mCAlM'   .  ......... 

2  467  331 

370  100 

1  010  7t4 

44  7 

Q 

New  York  

25!  221,' 934 

3, 783!  290 

3,' 793' 315  ' 

15.  0 

0 

1?  568  K71 

1  885  331 

1  894  227 

15  1 

0 

North  Dakota. 

1,  502,485 

225, 373 

'439  966 

29  3 

0 

Ohio  

19,  605,737 

2  940,861 

3, 162,272 

150, 908 

16.  9 

0 

Oklahoma        .    .  .  . 

5,  652,065 

147, 810 

1,  725, 209 

30  5 

0 

Oreton 

4, 029,962 

504, 494 

I  240  089 

30  8 

0 

Pennsylvania 

2\l  175^458 

3, 176,319 

4,  415. 307 

372. 028 

22  6 

0 

Rhode  Island 

l[  560^246 

'  234^1)37 

28,498 

205, 539 

.  15'  0 

0 

South  Carolina 

6,  892. 676 

1, 033, 901 

1  O69!  840 

15  5 

0 

^niith  Dakota 

\,  518, 034 

'  227)  705 

' 425  758 

28  0 

0 

Tennessee 

9^  093!  331 

1,354,' 000 

2  569  626 

28  3 

24*  662*  653 

3  699  39t 

5*^012'  122 

220, 525 

21  2 

0 

Utah  

I  457,'  750 

'368,' 663 

'830!052 

33"  8 

ODD,  lOO 

132  942 

138  459 

28  245i 

18  8 

Q 

Viriinia  

10,311.628 

1,  546,'  744 

2, 047;  662 

 '\ 

19.9 

,0 

6,  213,164 

931,975 

2,633,828  . 

42  4 

0 

West  Vifiinia  

4,277,862 

641.679 

653,452  . 

15  3 

0 

Wisconsin  

7, 965,778 

1, 194. 867 

1,084,918 

234.942" 

16.6 

0 

701,150 

105, 173 

192,467 

7, 530 

28  5 

0 

American  Samoa  

82,  760 

12,414 

15,160 

18  t 

0 

Guam  

308, 980 

46, 347 

46, 347 

15  0 

& 

Puerto  Rico  

*    6,  942,371 

1,  041, 3&6 

1,080,740  . 

15  6 

Trust  Territory........  . 

210,  284 

31,54; 

7,252 

'24,'i97' 

14  9 

94 

130,312 

^.«7 

19,547 

15  0 

0 

^  Percent  of  allotment  expended  over  the  2-year  period  allowed  by  Tydints  amendmeat 
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UNEXPENDED  ALLOTMENTS  i->VOCATI0NAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963.  AS  AMENDED 

Rscat  year  1970     Fi§cal  year  1971       Fiscal  year  1972 


'i;  Total. 


J532, 272  56<4. 077  579, 524 


Delaware   f»\7\l] 

Distficl  of  Columbia   rH%?iB4 

nonda   <">^2,4W    

peoflia  ^2.304  ":;..,  (H)236 

daho   ^"'^'^  (H)  23.748  (H)  78. 157 

louisiana   fD^  89  594 

Maryland  ■;;  [[^  V^V:::..:. 

^^"t,  (h/I^bm (joia^Mo:::"":::::::;::: 

fo"^,^'''®^  ^   (0)147,810  

lexas  -   Vh^90  206 

V,„,„„    (H)W754 "(H)  34  4. 933 ^470 

Vir|inia  _   ^  ^P<i\?qi   

W«tV«r|,n'a   (^1  522  (PS)94 

Trust  Territory   i.n;i,j£t   (D)94 

Virgin  Islands  :   (D)Toi6  I- 

\v^\\v^^"Vi^^y.  (H)«3  


I  F..nrf*  i»t.irn#rf  to  ihs-trs  Treasurv  (H=Handicapp'ed,  D= Disadvantage*,  PS  =  Postsecondary  setaside  refunded  in 
uLo!^^miZi  nn'mr^asi  rre  Stales  «  than  the  mTn.mum  prcenlage  requirement  the  regional^ 

otfici^^  n^e<J,and  requested  to  assist  States  in  takinj  corrective  action.  » 
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1  AcctmipH'Sbmenth  for  ejuh  of  the  fi\e  oate^jorie.s  uf  persons  .soned,  se^  forth 
In  4.0  Annual  and  Long-Uaiige  Planning?  and  Bud^ttins  .«soction  *if  I*art  II  of  the 
State  I*lan.  *  ,  ? 


LEVEL  Elemefltary 
POPULATION  SERVED  General. 

MISSION  t  To  provtdt  an  introduction  to  the  World  of  work  to  every  student  in  the  State  of  Michifan 

Desired 

Objectives  outconrjes 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objectives 
attained 

1  To  continue  tho  five  curriculum  development  pilot  projects  a  second 

year   5 

2  To  increase  the  number  of  school  districts  utilizingcareer  development 

prc|rams  at  the  elementary  level   49 

5 

45 

100 

,91.8 
» 

LEVEL'  SepoWdary. 
POPyuKON  SERVEO:  General 

Mt^TuN  II  To^uaiantee  that  no  ^ludententeani  hi|h  school  m  the  State  of  Michigan  leaves  without  having  thtoppoi 
tunity  to  fain  an  entry-level  salable  skill  regardless  of  his  ultimate  career  objective 


Desired 

Objectives  ,  ^  outcomts 

1.  To  increase  the  ni/mber  of  facilities  constructed  for  area  vocational 
technical  centers  in  the  State  providing  comprehensive  occupational 

education  to  Michigan  residents  m  accordance  with  the  area  plan.  28 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  school  districts  that  are  a  part  of  a  desig- 

nattd  area  center  in  accordance  with  the  area  plan   219 

3.  To  increase  the  number  of  students  eirrollid  m  secondary  programs        ,  -  ^.  * 

in  K-12,  intermediate  school  districts,  and  community  colleges  

(Consumer  and  homemaking  09  01)   (oo. 974) 

4.  to  incrtast  the  ptrctntagt  of  students  enrolled  m  secondary  occupa- 
tional programs  «   28  5 

5.  To  increase  the  number  of  students  completing  secondary  occupa- 

tional  education  programs   62,500 

6.  To  increast  the  total  number  of  chapters  of  curricularly-based 
occupational  tducation  youth  organizations. .  -   608 

7.  To  increase  the  number  of  students  who  are  members  of  curricularly- 

basfe'd  youth  organiztaions  --   23, 221 

8.  To  increase  the  number  of  schools  providing  instruction  m  OE  codes 

0901  through  09.0109   360 

9.  Toincreasetht  number  of  students  enrolled  m  consumerand  home- 
making  programs  •-  66,974 

10.  To  increase  the  nlmbtf  of  schools  ha  viigFHA  chapters  as  an  integral 

"part  of  instructional  program   "0 


Percent  of 
objectives 
Actual  attained 


27 

209 

185. 978 
(71,39?) 

28.5 

68,  492 

542' 
19, 517 

365 
71,397 

221 


96.4 

95.4 

99.8 
106.6 

100 

109.6 
t9.1 
84.0 

101.4 

106.6 
88.4 


LEVEL:  Secondary. 

POPULATION  SERVEO.  pisadvantaged. 

^'^g^uarantee  that  no  student  entering  high  school  m  the  State  of  Michigan  leaves  without  having  the  opportunity  to 
gam  an  entry-level  salable  skill  regardless  of  his  ultimate  career  objective. 


Objectives  * 

Desired 
outcomes 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objectives 
attained 

1.  Toincreastthe  number  of  K-12  districts  offering  work  study  programs. 

2  To  increase  the  number  of  K-12  districts  offering  cooperative  education. 

3  To  increast  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  who  re- 
ceive special  assistance  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  regular  programs 

4.  To  increase  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  m  special 

55 
60 

9,220 
9,500 

54 

38  . 

•  7, 276 
9,702 

98.2 
63  3 

92.2 
102.1 

*  Priorfty  in  programing  shifted  to  U;  integrating  these  students  into  regular  programs  and  (2)  increasing  the  number 
of  handicapped  students  served. 
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LEVEL -Secondary 

POPULATION  SERVED:  Handicapped  * 
MISSION  II. 

Tofuarantee  that  no  student  enteimg  hijh  achoolm  the  State  of  M»thitan  leaves  without  having  the  oppoitunity  to  ram 
an  efltry-level  salable  skill  retardless  of  his  ultimate  career  objective. 


Desired 

Oblectives      ^                            ^  outcomes 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objectives 
attained 

1.  To  increase  the  numt>«r  of  handicapped  students  enrolled  who  receive 
special  assistance  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  regular  programs  at 

the  secondary  Jevtl   450 

2.  To  incfeast  tht  number  of  handicapped  students  tnrolled  in  special 

»  3. 435 

3,622 

763.3 
243.9 

'  Priority  in  programme  sh.fted  to  U>i  ntegiating  these  students  tnto  legulai  piogiams 
of  handicapped  students  served 

and  (2;  inci easing  the  number 

LEVEL:  Postsecondary  (community  colleges  and  other  Postsecondary  institutions) 
POPULATION  SERVED- General 

MISSION  III  To  piovide  piofiams  of  adult  continuing  occupational  education  tu  ail  ctWenb  of  the  State  who  need  oi 
desire  service.                                                                                ,  % 

'  Desired 

Objectives  outcomes 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objectives 
attained 

1.  To  increase  the  number  of  students-^enrolled  in  postsecondary  occu- 
tronal  education  programs   43,655 

57,800 

132.4 

f 

( 

L^VEL:  Postsecondary  (community  colleges  and  other  postsecondary  institutions). 
POPULATION  SERVED:  Disadvantaged  . 

Mmion  111  To  piovida  piogiams  ul  adult  cunlinuing  occupational  education  to  all  citizens  ot  tht  State  who  need  oi  de^iit 
servic*. 

Dtsired 

Objectives  outcomes 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objectives 
attained 

1.  To  increase  the  number  of  community  colleges  offering  work  study 
projirams   5 

2  To  increase  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  v^ho  re- 
ceive  special  assistance  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  regular  programs 
(n  community  colleges                                                              1, 20O 

3.  To  increase  the  nurnber  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  special 
programs  ,   50O 

-  3 

U,320 
U,320 

€0.0 

110. 0 
264.0 

<  Pituitty  tn  Mi^giamtng  iihifted  toU>  tnteglrating  these  students  into  itguUi  piugiams  andUi  tnueiamg  thtnumbei  of 
handicapped  students  served. 

LEVEL.  Postsecondary  (community  colleges  and  other  postsecondary  institutions). 
POPULATION  SERVED  Handicapped. 

MISSION  111.  To  piovide  piogiamb  of  adult  continuing  ouupational  education  to  alf  citizens  uf  the  sute  who  need  ui 
desirt  service.  ^ 

Dtslrid 

Objectives  outcomes 

*  Actual 

Percent  of 

objectives 
attained 

1.  To  iricrtase  the  number  of'tiandnapptd  students  enrolled  who  receive 

special  assistance  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  regular  programs  in  v 
regular  programs  in  community  colleges   50  '680         1, 360.00 

2.  To  increase  the  number  of  handicpptd  students  enroll  ed  in  special 

programs  t   165  50  30.3 


<  Piiouty  m  piogiammg  shifted  tu  U>  integiating  these  students  Intu  regulai  piogtams  and  (L)  mu easing  the  numbii 
of  handicapped  students  served. 
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LEVEL  Adult 

POPULATION  SERVEt).  General 

MISSION  HI  To  provide  proj^iams  of  adult  contmuins  (Kcupattonal  education  to  »ll  citizens  of  the  State  who  need  or 
desire  service 

Percent  of 

Desired  objectives 

Objectivts                                                                 outcomes           Actuai  attained 

1  To  increase  the  number  of  adults  enrolled  in  preparatory  education  * 

programs    .                                                                      22.000      ^    23,^59  107  5 

2  Toincreascthc  numbci of  adults  enrolled  m  supplementary  protrams.           86,350      *    70,152  81  2 


LEVEL  Adult 

POPULATION  SERVED  Disadvantaged 

MiSSiON  Hi  To  pi  ovideproiiams  of  adult  continuing  occupational  education  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  who  needoi  desirt 
Sirvice 


Objectives 


Desirtd 

outcomes 


Percent  ot 
objectives 
Actual  attained 


1.  To  increase  the  number  of  persons  receivin|  consumer  and  homemaK' 
in|  instruction  in  schools  with  emphasis  upon  child  development,  con- 
sumer education,  and  family  relations    !  

2.  Tomcreaicth*  number  of  persons  receivint  consumer  ind  homemak- 
inf  instruction  m  community  colleges  with  emphasis  upon  chtld  de- 
vetopmenV  consumer  education,  and  family  relations  


1,915 
22,000 


2,  346 

2.  260 


122.5 
10.3 


LEVEL  Adult. 

POPULATION  SERVED  Mulpgroup. 
MISSION  Multi— All  three  missions 


Objectives 


Otsired 
outcomes 


1  To  increase  the  number  of  local  educational  afencies  which  utilize 

general  vocational-technical  and  occupational  Advisory  Committees. , .  M18 

2  To  increast  the  number  of  area  vocational  education  centers  utihzinf 

facilities  beyond  the  normal  schoolday   22 

3  To  mcreast  the  number  of  area  vocational  education  centers  utilizinS 

facilities  durmi  the  summer  months     22  . 

4  To  increase  the  number  of  shared-time  administrators  responsible  for 

secondary  occupational  education  proirams  on  an  area  basis   84 


Percent  of 
objectivts 
Actual  attained 


405 


96  9 


76.2 


>  Alt  funded  programs 


• 
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•  Attachment  VI"  ,  **" 

Fifth  A.s.nual  Evaluation  Report — Fiscal  Year  1974 

State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

« 

Aci  OMi'i  iSHMEN  r  OK  OiiJLCTi\  ES-~tis('a  J  year  1974 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  (SECONDARY) 


Objectives 


Outcome 
soucht 


1974  outcome 
achieved 


Gineral  Introduction  to  vocations  program 

1  To  increase  the  percent  of  students  who  enter  a  selected  postsecondary  course  of 

study  after  participation  in  this  program    _.. 

2  To  tncriase'Oeicent  of  high  school  students  served  through  this  profram  which 

enable  them  to  develop  salable  skill^as  well  as  prepare  them  for  entry  into  the 
nextliveloftraining  ;  

3  Maintain  the  pircent  of  {raduating  students  who  are  succtssfully  employed  full 

time  JS,.T  

Consumer  and  homimakinf  program  (part  F) 

1  Increasi  the  9-12  enrollment  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  serving 
Youth      

2  Maintain  (he  foundation  program  in  consumer  and  liomemaking  for  Sth  grade 
students  

3  Incriase  the  number  of  home  protects  completed  by  consumer  and  homemakinf 
students  to  improve  Ihier  home,  school,  and  community  

Handicapped  (Occupational  skills  program  ' 
1  To  increase  the  percent  of  successfully  employed  graduates  as  of  6  months  after 

graduation  

2.  Increase  the  percent  of  identified  handicapped  youths  served  by  this  program... 

Disadvantaged  Premdustrial  preparation  program  , 

1  Increase  percent  of  students  gaimng  in  math,  science,  and  Enflish  on  the  CTBS 

test    

2  Increase  percent  of  students  who  enter  postsecondary  schools  

3  Increase  number  of  students  to  be  served  through  the  program  

4.  Increase  percent  of  students  gainfully  employed  

Work  study  program  (part  H) 

1  Increase  the  number  of  secondary  schools  offennfii  work  study  programs.  . 

2  Increase  the  number  of  secondary  vocational  students  enrolled  in  worX*study.. 
Consumer  and  homemaking  program  (part  F) 

1.  Increase  the  9-12  enrollment  of  consumer  and  homemaft^g  programs  serving 
youth   .>   - 

2  Maintain  the  foundation  program  in  consumer  and  hom&making  for  the  8th  grade 

students   _  

3  Increase  the  number  of  home  projects  completed  by'tonsumer  and  homemaking 

students  to  improve  their  home,  school,  and  community  


70% 

39^c 
(13,210) 

20% 

6,  839 
4,664 
4,641 


70% 
38% 
(744) 


74% 

43% 
(14,  700) 

19% 

4,  73 
5,01 
4.68 

72% 
33% 
<650) 


58% 

72% 

70% 

72% 

1,  355 

1,466 

20% 

20% 

29 

36 

420 

524 

3,  685  * 

4,  328 

1,570 

1,670 

2,  500 

2.  524 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  (ADULT) 


Ob}ectivts 

General  Mawinana  and  tourist  industry  training 

1  Increase  number  of  adults  served  through  the  program  

2  Increase  the  placement  rate  of  unemployed  enrollees  in  the  program..    .  . 

3  Increase  the  rate  of  employed  enrollees  that  upgrade  employment  after  supple- 
mentary training  ' .-  -.. 

"    4  Hold  special  mmi-sessions  for  members  of  proffessional  organizations..  . 
Consumer  and  homemaking  (part  F) 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  serving  adults.. 
Disadvantaged  Consumer  and  homemaking  (part  F) 

1  Increase  the  number  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  serving  adults  in 
economically  (ftpressed  areas  

NOTE  Part  C  and  D  projects  at  the  secondary  level  are  reviewed  in  appendix  A 


Outcome  1974  outcome 
sought  achieved 


350 

326 

80% 

50% 

50% 

48% 

620 

42 

15 

31 

29 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  (POSTSECONOARY) 


Objectives  \ 


Outcomes   1974  01 

SOU£ht 


mes 
ed 


Genefal  * 

1  Increase  the  number  of  students  m  vocational  education  programs  . 

2  Innprove  the  ratio  of  students  to  guidance  counselor 

3  Increase  the  number  of  programs  which  permit  students  to  enroll  in^ocattonal 
education  program  at  more  frequent  intervals  

4  Increase  the  number  of  protrams  which  takemto  consideration  previous  edtic* 
ation  and  work  experiences  and  permit  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rates.  . 

5  Increase  the  number  of  instructors  who  can  provide  effective  career  counseling 

6  Increase  the  number  of  high  school  students  served  through  the  early  admissions 
profrtm  

7  Increase  the  percentage  of  students  who  leave  the  program  with  saleable  skills  . 

8  Institute  in-service  career  counseling  and  guidance  programs  lor  instructors  to 
acquire  general  knowledge  and  to  develop  referral  procedures  

9  Put  into  operation  satellite  learning  centers  to  make  vocational  training  available 
to  a  Wider  segment  of  the  population   . .  - 

Cooperative  vocational  education  (part  G) 

1  Increase  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative  education  

2  increase  the  number  of  cooperative  teacher  coordinators. .  .  - 

3  Increase  the  number  of  training  stations  in  the  cooperative  education  program 
Disadvantaged 

1  Help  students  overcome  deficienctes  m  reading,  mathematics,  and  communication 
skills   *  

2  Enroll  disadvantaged  students  in  cooperative  pr^granis.   

3  Encour^^e  instructors  to  begin  developing  individualized  instructional  materials 
to  allow  students  to  progress  at  their  o^n  rates  . 

4  Increase  the  numbe}  of  disadv^intaged  studer\ls  in  the  college  work-study  program, 

5  Provide  opportunities  for  self-assessment  in  terms  of  feelings  of  personal  woflh. 
.values,  achievements,  aptitudes  and  abilities,  career  op'jons^nd  life  goals,  pre- 
paratory to  the  desian  of  an  educational  program  aimed  at  helping  an  individual 
achieve  his  vocational  and  life  goals.^  

Handicapped     ^  « 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  handicapped  students  seiveiin  the  community  colleges...  . 
?  Increase  the  number  of  handicap pedstu(^ents  enrolled  in  cooperative  programs 
3.  Increase  th#  course  completion  rate  


10. 178 
433  i 


6  , 
20  ^ 

'  138 

150 

521 
5  5 
185 


2.  042 
49 


22 
23 


210 
18 
28 


1  7,  598 

687/1 


7 

20 

»  271 

^  71% 

5'^o 

180 

685 
4  5 


1,934 

165 


21 
185 


228 
20 


'  Data  represents  fall  1973  enrollments  only. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ADULT  PROGRAMS 

Objectives 

Outcome 
^sought 

1974  Qutcomts 
achieved 

General  . 

L  Increase  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  m  adult  education  programs  .  .. 

2  Increase  vocational  education  program  course  offerings  available  for  adults  

4,654 
334 

7.126 
279 

*Note  Parte  and  D  projects  at  the  postsPCondary  level  are  rtviewtd  in  appendix  B 

Attachment  VII 

ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOywENT  TRENDS  IN  SEl,ECTEU  OCCUPATIONS  AND  ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATlCfr^  PROGRAMS 


Occupations 


VoiStional  Vocational 

education  education 

Employment  Employment  Percent  enrollment  enrollment 

OEcode         1968  »         1980*  change          1968  1972 


Cosmetologists...    ,           ...(17  2602)  475,000  685,000 

Practical  nurses                         (7  0302)  320,000  600,000 

Cooks  and  chefs                    :   670,000  900,000 

Plumbing  and  pipefittmg.              (17  1007)  330.000  475,000 

Bricklayers  (17  1004)  200,000  260,000 

Electricians   (17  1  002)  190,000  ,  270.000 

Stenographers  and  secretaries.    .   (14  0700)  2.  650.  OOO  3,650,000 

Dental  hygienisU  /           (07  0102)  16.000  33.500 

^  (16  0301) 

Forestry  aids  ,      .(16  0603)  13.000  ^  20,000 

General  merchandist  *.  (04. 0800)  2.  800, 000  3, 460, 000 

Firefighters  (17  2801)  180,000  245,000 


Percent 
change 


42  9 

27, 137 

48, 810 

79  9 

87  5 

62, 734 

82, 896 

32  1 

33  2 

19, 0?8 

37, 459 

96  9 

43.9 

27,821 

37,311 

34  1 

30  0 

18,928 

29, 992 

58  5 

42  1 

33,894 

60,  791 

79  4 

36.8 

.  529, 226 

550, 686 

4  1 

109  4 

1.545 

4.754 

20  7 

57  3 

2.504 

24  0 

""68.172' 

204,681 

20  0 

34.0 

116. 192 

159,307 

37.1 

j» Occupational  Manpower  and  Training  Nteds,  US  Otpaitmenl  of  Laboi,  Bureau  of  Laboi  Statistics,  Bullttin  1701 
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.VttjK'lUllfllt  VIII 
VOCATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  ENROLLMENTS 


Fiscal  vear    Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year    Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1969  1970  19?1  1972  1973 


Total  enrollment  (excluding  consumer  and 
^omemaking)...  5,643,611    6,374.744    7,563,029    8  436.412  8,878.458 


Ajficultural  produclron  (work  experience  on  farm)  .  645,  377  5S4,  757  557,633  564,  155  561,  868 
Health  (clin«calexpef»ences)  175,101  198,044  269,546  336,652  421.075 
Cooperative  (work  experience-businesj'  and  indus- 
try)  237,604  274,500  353,461  431,036  471.830 


Total  work  experience   1, 058,  082    1,  057  3  01    1, 180, 640     1, 331,  S43     'l,  454,  773 


Dr.  Tkrru.  Hkll.  What  then  aiv  the  piiinjiple^^-oblenis  raised  by 
the  GAO  to  whicii  hope  to  find  suhitions  over  the  next  few  months 
and  years  ^  What  hine  bern  doing  to  reboJ^e  those  probleins?  xVnd 
what  added  initiatives  d^5  we  propose  to  resolve  them? 

The  first,  and  peihapb  most  important,  problem  raised  is  that 
vocational  education  pio^nanib  au*  not  well  enough  related  to  em- 
ployment opi>oitunities.  Aucoiding  to  the  GAO,  a  better  match  be-, 
.  tween  vocational  educatiun  and  job  offerings  is  related  to  a  variety 
of  factors;  full  and  realistli-  asbebsnient  of  labor  market  demand; 
work  experience  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  curriculum;  adequate 
occupational  guidance;  and  placement  and  followup  of  graduates. 
We  have  attempted  to  addvebb  bonie  of  these  problems  by  directing 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  CoinniissioiiCr's  discretionary  moneys  in  the 
last  2  years  to  guidance,  placement  and  followup.  However,  we  agree 
\vith  the  GAO  that  \ocational  education  programs  are  not  yet  de- 
signed to  make  the  rapid  changes  necessit^ated  by  shifting  labor 
market  demand  nor  aie  the\  adeijuate\y  in*toueh  with  the  markets 
they  serve.  The  program  erf'oit  under  our  legislative  proposals  w^ll 
be  aiTtied  at  solving  some  of  these  structural  problems. 

As  a  cautionar}  note,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  efforts  to  expand 
the  work  expeiience  component  of  vocational  education  suffers  less 
from  probl  ems  that  can  be  cuied  h\  legislation  than  from  a  variety 
of  State  and  local  rules  regarding  teachers,  unions,  safet\  and  health 
ov^er  which  the  Fedeial  Government  has  little  control.  In  this  sense, 
Mn  Chairman,  the  Fedeial  jjrogram  Jias  less  capacity  to  make  voca- 
tional education  more  rele\ant  to  market  demands  than  perhaps  the 
GAO  renort  iniplie.^.  Xe\ erthele^s.  under  the  legislation  which  we 
are  developing,  innovative  and  development  i>rojects  which  address 
these  barriers  betwi^en  \oOational  education  and  work  will  be  sup- 
ported. ' 

Although  WT  will  make  \ocational  education  as  responsive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  labor  market,  it  woulu  bt  erroneous  to  judge  the  success 
of  all  vocational  educatioji  hy  this  orilerion  alone,  as  the  GAO  re- 
port does.  We  feel  \ocational  education  programs  should  be  per- 
ceived as  an  integral  pait  of  the  educotional  system  of  this  country.' 
As  part  of  jin  educational  s\steni  as  opposed  to  a  trainee  system, 
vocational  education  is  ie>pon.sIl>I('  for  jm^istingf  in  increasing  and 
improving  basic  cogniti\e  .skill.-^,  heightening  career  aw^areness,  im- 
proving the  undeisfanding  of  a  \ariet}  of  work  environments  and. 
jn  man\  instances,  actually  inoti\ating  students  to  remain  in  school 
at  the  secondary  or  poistsecoiular)  le\cl  as  well  as  providing  specific 
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•  occupational  skllK.  It  h  al.>o  oMMluoked  that  vocational  educatJion 
pla}&an  important  pait  lu  au;inii'ntin;r  ^^'noral  education  skills.  Such 

student  %vith  motivatioli  that  }iv  or  shr  nnght  not  otherwise  have, 
but  fmquently  pro\  ide>  a  student  uith  the  first  truly  practical  appli- 
cation df  an  otheruise  ab.^tiait  educational  principle. 

Unfoi1:unatel\ .  the  GAO  lepuit  o\eilook&  this  point  and  implies 
that  there  are  only  two  cnti'iia  for  measurinfr  success  in*the  voca- 
tional educatiou  pru<riani.  iianiel\  the  latio  of  pro^^ram  completion^ 
to  enrollments  and  thr  eniphn  meiit  lati'  of  "graduates.  We  would  not 
argue  that  these  cilteria  aie  unimportant,  but  merely  would  point 
out  that  the  GAO  lepoit  Meni^  to  lose  si^rht  of  very  important  addi- 
tional aspects  of  vocational  education. 

Even  using  GAO%  ei  lti'iia.  \ucational  I'ducation  is  more  success- 
ful than  the  Impres.sion  (i.VO  trives.  Its  attempts  to  show  that  there 
is  both  a  low  ratio  of  coiu{>li'tions  to  enrollments  and  that  students 
may  not  be  empluuul  in  the  fields  foi  \\hieh  they  were  trained  repre- 
sents a  faulty  analysis  oV  the  data  as  we  see  it. 

Compaiison  of  conipU^ui^  to  enrollments  is  valid  onlv  if  a  class 
of  btudents  eniolled  in  a  \oeatioual  education  program  is  followed 
over  time  and  then  a  count  of  those  who  completed  the  course  is 
taken  In  CQmpari.-^wii  with  the  number  starting.  At  present,  that  type 
of  data  is  not  avall.iMe.  GoUftequently.  GAO  simply  compared  the 
number  of  completion^  in  fi-eal  \ear  1D72  with  the  total  number  of 
individuals  enrolled,  both  [>art  time  and  full  time,  in  all  vocational 
education  classes.  Of  couise.  niaii\  oj[  these  Students  were  .in  their 
first  year  or  second  yeai  of  a  vocational  education  program  and  not 
oven  I'liirible  for  completion.  This  tevhui(iue.  v,\  .>uiiirest.  gi\es  a  mis- 
leadingly  bleak  picture  qf  tlu*  probability  of  completing  a  vocational 
education  sequi-nie.  In  addition,  our  reports  for  fiscal  vear  1*073 
shows  that  r>7.0  percent  of  those  completing  programs  were  ayaila])le 
for  emplo^nient  with  tlu^»  reniaiudoi  not  available  due  to  further 
schooling,  or  due  to  having  enteird  the  armed  services  or  for  other 
reasons.  Of  those  a\allable  foi  emplovment.  00.9  percent  were  em-> 
ployed.  6G.4  percent  b»«inir  eniphued  full-time  in  the  field  for  which 
they  were  trained  or  in  a  lelated  field  closely  related  to  that  area 
for  which  trained. 

The  second  problem  lalsi-d  is  the  adequacy  of  national.  State,  and 
local  planning.  Amonir  the  se\en  States  the  GAO  surveyed,  it  found 
lacking  the  necessarv  planning  efforts  to  insure  efficient  and  intended 
use  of  Federal  fmuls.  Thr  planniiitr  prnri'-i=  in  vocational  education 
ran  be  improved  in  marj\  Statrs.  The  Federal  Government,  we  be- 
lieve, can  make  several  j'ontrlbutlons  in  this  area  including: 

(1)  More  discretion  in  tin-  development  of  State  formula  grant 
program  plans  and  imur  i*\plieit  foi'us  on  priorities  under  the  re- 
search, innovation,  and  demiin>tiatic)U  grants:  (2)  better  State  plan 
formats  which  lead  States  to  a^k  (jurstions  about  needs  and  priorities: 
and  (3)  data  reijuireniMits  that  will  generate  information  on  rela- 
tive needs  and  make  explicit  uhat  decisions  States  and  localities 
have  made  in  regard  to  <ervinir  these  needs. 

We  will  soon  pVopoM'  h'lri'^lation  which  wnll  help  States  to  make 
better  ehoices  about  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

However.  Federal  leirsla^'im  cannot  be  the  sole  means  to  accom- 
pli.sh  better  State  and  local  planning.  Such  planning  will  require 
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considerable  efloit  on  hrhulf  uf  the  States  to  brin^r  to^^other  man- 
power  tminiiigr  actniti(•^,  laiblic  antl  pilvatp  eniplovcrs.  and  oduca- 

 tioU...ag;encies— thpmsch      frn,:jmiinttid-Uv -WvaL -T-o-iiiifmxve-^tart-e— 

capacity  to  perform  these  functions,  we  have  buen  fundincr,  since 
1968,  State  and  local  projects  to  inipro\u  planyin<;  and  needs  assess-, 
ment.  In  1974. .for  iii^taniv.  we  eoncenttatcd  mor  $2  million  out  of 
^  part  C  funds  on  21  piojeit"^  doblirut'd  to  inipro\e  cumprehensive. 
statewide  needs  assessment.  We  aie  i-neouiaged  that  C(iniprehensivc 
State  planning  and  needs  ax^e.-^nient  is  now  one  of  the  top  priorities 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

The  third  problem  uii-ed  is  an  apparent  low  priority  in  the  allo- 
cation oi  State  funds  ti>  v'l^per^ons  with  special  needs.  Approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  State  and  loeal  vocational  edtication  nionevs  are 
spent  on  special  needs,  .students  compared  with  2,7  percent  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  pan  B  alone. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  total  vocational  education  effort  for  stu- 
dents with  special  need^  ha^  been  an  ongoing  problem  that  the  GAG 
report  serves  to  reeniphasi/e.  although  we  feel  that  the  GAO  did  not 
utilize  data  which  conveys  the' complexity  of  the  problem  or  possible 
solutions,  ^ 

Xevv  programs  such  as  those  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped are  difficult  t6"fund  at  the  State  and  local  level  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  high  operational  and  startup  cos^g5?involved.  It  should 
also  be -recognized  that  In  most  States,  the  bulk  of  the  support  for 
these  students  is  contributed  by  the  localities;  that  many  of  these 
localities"  face  speciiil  funding  problems  because  of  the  hi^xh  concen- 
trations of  such  students. 

It  was  for  precisely  this  u'ason  that  the  1968  Vocational  Fxlucation 
Amendments  identified  these  areas  for  special  Federal  fundin<z 
emphasis.  Enrollment  data  show  that  the  States  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant etlort  to  extend  vocational  education  programs  to  spetiial-needs 
students.  Between  1060  *nd  1973,  special-needs  enrollment  increased 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  total  vocational  education  enrollmeitt— 
1.200  percent  compared  with  50  percent. 

Nevertheless,  we  realized  tlij^  a  large  number  of  unmet  needs  still 
exist.  The  legislation  wo  will  he  proposing  will  give  high  priority 
for  Federal  assistance  to  project^  targeted  especially  on  this*  area. 
This  emphasis  will  provide 'an  incentive  for  States  to  incorporate 
lechniques  for '  servinir  tlicM*  special  needs  group  into  their  basic 
programs.  We  are  planning  in  fiscal  year  1.075  to  fund  about  20 
projects  totaling  $2  million  to  lielp  States  improve  the  qnalitv  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  per>onnel  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
for  the  handicapped.  This  should  complement  our-efi'ort  last  year 
to  focus  $800,000  on  improving  the  quality  of  programmatic  offer- 
ings for  special  needs  students. 

A  fourth  problem  raised  tnt  andesirably  large  pfoportion  of 
Federal  funds  going  to  support  State  administrative  cost=^.  The  GAO 
found  in  the  seven  States  surve\ed  that  a  large  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  were  retaiyied  i)t  the  State  level  and  evidence  that  the 
portion  retained  was  increasing  ()\er  the  years  on  a  national  basis. 

Our  experience  show<  that.  f)ver  time.  States  are  reiving  less  on 
Federal  fund^  for  adnnnistrati\ i'  I'osts.  Our  analysis  of  the  data 
from  fiscal  year  1071  tinonirh  fiscal  \ear  1973  indicates  that  the 
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expenditure  of  part  B  fuiuK.  u  lathc  to  the  States  total  expenditures 
for  ancillar}  services,  ha.-*  aituallA  U'fii  decreasing.  Moreu\er,  tlu* 
vjw'iety  of  technical  ab>l»taiK'c  activities, included  in  OE  data  under 
the  rubric  of  ancillary  >ci\iceri  »ricatly  overstates  the  perccnta^^e  of 
Federal  funds  u^ed  for  puiel\  adnnni>t rativo  activities.  In  fact, 
ancillary  services  include  auch  actl\itie^  a^  i-valuation.  teacher  edu- 
cation, research  and  deruunst ration,  and -curriculum  development. 
Unfortunately,  data  on  tlv-  piopoi'tign  of  the  total  ancillarN  services 
pie  expended  for  pun'l\  adniinbtrative  activities  has  not  been  coi- 
lected  on  a  regular  ba^is^  Iiapru\ement  of  reporting  rei|uircments  in 
this  area  is  obviously  a  must  in  the  future. 

part  of  that  effort,  we  ha\e  completed  a  survey,  since  the  GAO 
report  was  issued,  of  Stato  c-xfR^niliture  profiles  which  >  ields,  among 
other  things,  additional  infui*ination  on  the  xise  of  part  B  funds  for 
State  administration.  AVe  uuuld  bi*  pleased  to  offer  this  survey  for 
the  record. 

'    [Information  referred -to  follows:] 


Recent  'data  obtained  by  the  Bureau  uf  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
for  FY  1973  indicates  that  must  States  used  fruin  2  tu  pt^rcent  of  their 
Part  B  allatnient  to  maintain  existing  programs  NatiunaU.N.  40  percent  of  the 
*^art  B  funds  ^^ere  u»ed*  to  maintain  existing  prugraiui?  Ahile  40  percent  wAs^ 
us<;d  to  iiuproie  existing  prugt-aiu^  ur  begin  new  uues  Additionally,  most 
States  expended  between  20  tu  59^o  of  their  Part  B  allutiuents  for  improving 
or  extending  existing  programs  or  starting  new  ones. 

,  Qf  the  Part  B  funds.  States  used  on  an  avL^age  7  2  percent  for  State  level 
administration  Thp  range  uf  percentages  of  Part  B  funds  used  for  State  level 
administration, was  0  to  22  percent. 

The  range  of  all  State  level  administration  coi^ts  \\hich  \\ere  covered  by 
Federal  funds  \\as  1  percent  to  100  percent.  However,  most  Stated  fell  in 
the  range  of  0  to  9  percent. 


Maintenance- National  Average=  40.6  percent  * 

6  States  ranged  from   0  to  10  percent  '  . 

32-States  rangqd  f:om  20' to  o9  percent 

12  States  ranged^  from  60  to  89  percent 
Improve,' Extend  or  '^tart  new  programs  =  40.0  percent 

1.5  States  ranged  from   Q  to  19  percent  ^ 

28  S,tate>  rangod  from  20  to  09  percent 
-  7  St.iti.'^  ranged  from  60  to  79  percent 

Improve/Extend- 16.3  percent 

29  State^  rangecl  from  0  tal9  percent 
18  States  ranged  from  20  to  39  percent 

3  States  ranged  from  40  to  59  percent  '  * 

K«<tablj^h/Uevel(»n  NVw  Programs  — 23.7  percent 
31  States  ranged  from   0  to  19.  percent 
8  States  ranged  from  20  to  39  percent 
11  StatOh  ranged  froru-40  to  59  percent 
Part  B,  State  Level  Administration  =  7  2  percent 
27  States  ranged  from   0  tjo   9  percent 

21  State<!  ranged  from  10  to  19  percent  ^ 
2  States  ranged  from  20  t..  29  percent  (Ahu^ka— 22  percent,  New  Hamp- 
shire— 21  percent)  " 
Fe^ural  percentage  uf  all  State  leve^  adrninistratlun  cu-st^  =  12  2  percent 
*    23  States  ranged  from   0  to   9  percent 
17  States  ranged  from  10  to  19  percent 
10*Statcs  ranged  from  20  to  100  percent 


Data  From^The  Five-Item  Questionnaire 


Survey  of  Selected  Expenditures— Part  B 
VEA  1968  for  fiscal  year  1973 
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FISCAL  YEAR  73  PART  8  VEA  SELECT  EXPENDITURE  iPROFlLES  8Y  STATE 


(2)»        (3)»         (4)J         (5)«         (6)«  (7)  (8)N 

Percent  State 

Part  8  Administration 
*  Maid'   Improve'    Develop    sdminvs-       Other     Total  part  8  which  is 

tenance     extend   establish      tration    ancillary      allotments  Federal 
Sttte  (percent)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent)     (thousands)  (percent) 


Alabama  

74 

10 

6 

10  • 

0 

$7,872 

1 

59  ♦ 

14 

5 

22 

0 

505 

74 

Anzorta  

51 

■  25 

7 

12 

5 

3. 691 

78^ 

89 

0 

.5 

8 

2.5 

4,204 

9 

California  A 

51 

25 

11 

9 

4 

^2, 059 

100 

16 

30 

33 

12 

9 

4. 533 

11 

2% 

37 

12 

11 

12  . 

4, 279 

8 

Delaware   

12 

21 

36 

15 

898 

54 

District  of  Columbia  

46 

8 

1 

17 

It  ' 

1,164 

35 

Florida  

4 

27 

41 

12 

16 

12, 624 

95 

64 

3 

4 

10 

19 

10, 257 

9 

53 

9 

21 

6 

11 

1,345 

4 

Idaho  -  

et 

9 

9 

2 

12 

1,632 

15 

Illinois..-,   

71 

.  9 

3 

5 

12 

16,954 

10 

Indiana  

71 

10 

12 

4 

3 

9,917 

1 

77* 

0 

.3 

9 

14 

5, 435 

.9 

Kansas  i.  

60  , 

21 

19 

4, 342 

52 

Kentucky  [l   • 

55 

9 

4 

10 

22 

7,396 

9 

42 

40 

2 

3 

13 

r9, 634 

14 

Maine 

59 

16 

10 

15 

2  ni 

♦  8 

Maryland.  

57 

3 

5 

30 

6, 665 

52 

Massachusetts  ^>  

2 

6 

55 

8 

29 

9, 300 

8 

Michitan   . 

21 

25 

43 

6 

5 

15, 727 

5 

Minnesota  

14 

15 

55 

2 

14 

8, 259 

2 

Mississippi  

47 

4 

44 

5 

0 

5,169 

4 

65 

14 

16 

5 

0 

8,885 

0 

Montana  

20 

27 

14 

16 

23 

1,510 

64 

Nebraska..-  

40 

26 

30 

0 

4 

2,879 

.1 

Nevada  

40 

25 

17 

11 

7 

726 

50 

37 

15 

13 

21 

14 

1,431 

17 

24 

2. 

53 

11 

10 

10. 308 

9 

75^ 

«  2 

10 

8 

5 

2,375 

5 

New  York  

20 

42 

24 

7 

7 

25, 558 

7 

North  Carolini  

25 

25 

49 

0 

1 

12, 167 

.6 

54 

14 

12 

11 

9 

1.444 

9 

Ohio  

33 

9 

46 

5 

7 

2U835 

4 

51 

14 

8 

11 

16 

5. 535 

16 

Oregon..  

33 

29 

16 

7 

15 

4,108 

8 

It 

40 

13 

9 

20 

21,237 

17 

Rhode  Island  

21 

21 

*  37 

14 

0 

1,765 

8 

77 

.5 

2 

.5 

20 

6, 436 

.8 

64 

8 

2 

5 

21 

1. 516 

46 

9 

8 

9 

28 

8, 913 

9 

22 

14 

51 

11 

<  2 

23, 717 

lOO 

Utah  

52 

20 

20 

8 

0 

2,601 

»  .6 

Vermont  v  

84 

1 

1 

14  ^ 

0 

947 

12 

43 

7  " 

47 

0 

•  3 

9,867 

2.4 

Washmiton  

33 

26 

7 

18 

16 

1  6,217 

63 

44 

7 

45 

•3 

1 

3, 932 

5 

33 

25 

18 

12 

12 

8, 689 

10 

Wyomini   

48 

10 

23 

19 

0 

691 

11 

30 

22 

13 

10 

25 

6,488 

'  5 

82 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

12 

No  iziz      t4uttnei  for  the  following  outlying  areas  American  4amoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territory. 
'National  averates  total  (percent). 

Maintenance     ,    -•40  6        '  . 

Improve/Extend      -16  3 

Est3bll5^/Develop    -i23  7 

PL  8  Administration-  7.2, 

Other  Ancillary       -*12.2  * 
lOOO 

I  Peicentaie  of  ftscai  yeai  1973  pail  B  Fedeiai  funds  incumbeied  oi  expended  to  maintain  and  opeiate  existing  tn 
structural  protrams  (OE  coded)  that  were  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

^  PeiLenUgeuf  tiSLal  yeai  pait  8  fedaiai  iutnJb  incumbeied  ui  expended  io extend  and  tmpiove  exiting  piogiams 
approved  prior  to  July  I,  1972 

*  Peicentage  df  hscai  year  1973  pail  8  Fedeiai  funds  incumbc:sd  21  ex^b.^Jod  U  develop,  eslibltsh,  ^nd  opeiate  new 
proirams  approved  after  June  30,  1972 

*  Percentage  of  fiscal  year  1973  part  8  reueiai  lunds  incumbered  for  State  level  administration 

PerLentage  of  fiscal  yeai  19 7i  pan  B  Fedeial  fundb  incumbeied  ui  expanded  foi  local  ^dminuliation.  teachei  tiaining, 
guidance  and  counseling  and  other  appropriate  ancillary  services  and  activities 

I  Peiceillaae  of  fiscal  veai  i97J  allotment  fiom  ihe  vocational  Lagc^uon  AmendmenUuf  i96l  tflkumbeied  oi  expended 
fcrSut*  level  administration  for  all  parts  of  the  VEA  of  1968.  ' 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INDIRECT  COST  RATES  BY  STATE  AND  AMOUNTS  ASSESSED* 


Rate 


Assessment 


Total  

!  Al>tama  

2  AUska  

3  Anzona  

4  Arkansas  

5  Califormai  

6  Colorado  

7  ConnccUcot  

8  Delaware.  .  . 

9  District  of  Columbia.... 

10  Florida  

11  Georgia  

12  Hawaii  , 

13  Idaho  .  . 
U.  Illinois.  . 

15  Indiana  

16  Iowa.. 

17  Kansas  

18  Kentucky'  

19  Louisiani... 

20  Maine  

21  Maryland  

22  Massachusetts  

23  M»chigan  

24  Minnesota  ^ 

25  Mississippi  

26  M"?<rtijfp  

27  Montana.... 

28  Nebraska... 

29  Nevada   

30.  New  Hampsture.  . 

31  New  Jersey.. 

32  New  Mexico  

33  New  York  

34  North  Carolina  

35. North  Dakota  

36  OhiQi   

37  Oklahoma. V  

38  Oregon  

39  Pennsylvania  1  

40  Rhode  Island  

41  South  Carolina  

42  South  Dakota  

43  Tennessee  

44  Texas »  

45  Utah..'  

46  Vermont  

47  Virginia  

48  Washington  i  . 

49  West  Virginia  

50  Wisconsin.'.  

51  Wyoming. 

52  Guam  

53  Puerto  Rico. 

54  Virgin  Islands.  ^ 


..  .  .J2. 114,080 
43  6  1  91,841 

7 

13  9  

28  2,295 

18  78  378. 178 

NA  

4  3  

18  2   

27  2  -   

34  4  521,125 

U  2  

NRE  

NRE  

14  5  ..  .  

NRE  

32  9  30,  103 

NRE   j.-t 

12  7  79,598 

NA ;: 

35  4  ] 
17  5  .  ...... 

34  4  6,805 

8  - 

32  2  139,595 

NA  

3  3  828 

NRE  

NRE  

NA   

12  9  

NA  

8  9  

NA  

NRE  

n.2  

35  70,815 

20  3   

NRE   

17  1  

NRE  ' 

8  1   

32  6  683, 187 

"or 

Ts  9,"712 

23  4  

32  2   

15  1   

31  4  t 

NRE  

NRE  

NRE  .  . 

NRE  


._    ,,.,es  lepoiung,  14  had  no  talft  established  ^NRE),  22  rated  States  paid  no  assessment,  12 
atcd  utiles  paid  iisessments,  4  lated  SUtes  paid  ie^s  mn  JIO.OOO,  lowest  assessment  paid  $829,  highest  assessment 


Note  4R  "^tatPs  and 
ated  ^tal 
paid  $683, 

» Seven  States'survcyed  by  GAO 


l.VSTRVCTIO.N'S  FOR  CoMPLETI.\G  FORM  OMBv  Xo   51-S 74064 

UMifM  \  of  Si'le<.tud  Lxpuiiditures  Under  the  Vucatiunal  Educatiun  Amendments 

ot'1968) 

GE.VERAL  I.^■$TRrCTI0^•8 

liifnrmatinn  supplit'd  in  n^sponst'  to  tlie^e  five  items  hlujuUl  Itastnl  dh  finnu- 
fial  m-ords  ki^pt  h>  tin'  Statf  to  aciuuiit  and  repoi?!  FmU^ral  Vucatiunal  Lducatiuii 
allot;ja'nt>  In.  i  ouiinitln):  iMTccntajri's.  dett'iniiru'  tln'  TiTt  B  FiHlcral  funds  hi- 
LUiiil»»'rpd  ur  t'xpt'udofl  m  Fiscal  Year  U»73  or  c.iiricd  fnrv\ard  tu  FiMal  Year  1071 
\u\iWr  the  Tydin^Cs  Aniendinont. 

A  ijroj;rani  in  the  context  of  tliis  ^u^^^'^  nit^ans  an>  indrv iduah.v .  OK  coded 
iii5»tructiuual  prugmui.  Fur  imrpubus  uf  this>  Mir\e.\.  an  existing  prugraui  means 
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that  Ihv  :uiiirf)priatr  StaU»  Agi'iicy  ur  State  Official  had  appruNcd  the  program 
f(ir  operation  by  ollicial  actum  befo.ru  July  1, 

^        "^'t^Wnvc flo^l^^W^EAQn  item ~  " 

Xu  1— iH'teriuine  the  percvntajje  uf  the  total  FiNcal  Year  1UT3  I'art  B  Frderal 
ali'M  atinii  rtHei\  t'd  \a  The  >rate  \\hah  \\aN  ih<  uuil>ered  ui  t'\penU(Hl  fur  i  oiuiuuiiig 
t•^I^tIn^J:  piufiraiii>,  (a>  tletined  above) 

No  — In  aeteruiinin^  the  percentage.  iiiLiuUe  all  fund-  incumbered  or  e.\i)enaed 
t«i  extend  or  impruvt*  pru;;ianus  in  exiNtenie  prn^r  to  Jul\  1.  lltTJ  b>  >uch  lueaus 
a^  adding  trauunfi  ^tatiuns.  program  nlodUuat^»ll^.  remodeling  facUitieb.  iii- 
stallin;;  iie\\  <jr  adaniniial  ♦■qnipnient.  i  Kephiceineiit  or  repair^  to  exibtin;;  e(inip- 
ment  or  facilities  is  not  ciaiMdered  a»  inipnnenient  or  e.\teii>ion  of  prugr<iiiis.^) 
initiating  the  first  use  of  teaJniig  aide>.  uistaUing  all  ne^^  ULstructiunal  inaterialj>. 
fo^  installing  a  new  curriculuiii.  or  eniplining  .slJplllp^^pntar^  liiftcuictioiial  or 
jfuidancr  personnel  for  the  prograui.  Inciude  the  total  Part  B  coj>t  ot  operating 
$>ncli_  [irograuiN  not  only  the  e<Kt  of  extemhiii;  nr  iin|»roving  theni 

Xn  :i~ln  deternuning  the  percentage  for  ihi^  item,  include  all  FY  1!»T3  Part  B 
Federal  fniids  incumbered  or  expended  for  de^eluplng.  iij>talliiig.  and  operating 
7i(u  Tart  B  progruina.  \\hich  \\  ere  approv»'d  after  Jun^iO.  1972  When  ne^^  pro- 
grams / 'f  y^?(ice(/  progranis  m  existence  prior  to  Julj  1.  lt^?<'<anit  as  ne^^  progranis 
all  suili  replacement s  oul.\  when  their  occupational  objvcfne.s  ^^vre  ^tfjnificantlif 
rhan^ed  Thc^se  for  which  objeitives  uere  only  muditied  i,hould  oe  included  iii 
Xo  2  under  extcndiiur  and  iinpro\ing  programs  Pnigrani  app^o^als  after 
June  ?>0,  i?r72  ulm'h  ittcumbered  or  expended  fund>  for  construction  and  initial 
equji)nieiit  purp(»ses  should  I'e  included  in  this  item. 

X(»  i— In  determinim?  the  percentage  incurred  or  expended  for  State  le^el 
administratu)n,  note  that  atlminist ration  i>  a  purpose  for  s\hich  'Federal  funds 
are  authorized  under  ancillar\  serMi-es  and  aitiMties  State  le»el  administration 
is  nnt  distinguishable  in  other  PVderal  reports  from  other  pun^^ses  isuch  as 
teadier  training  anci  -superv-ision .  local  adminhstrat  urn ,  e\aUiatiuii.  special* 
demonstration  and  expenuicutation  .  de\  elopmeiit  of  lustrui  tional  Inaterial^.  etc. 
In  deteruiimiig  the  actual  percentage  of  Federal  Paht  B  funds  incumbered  or 
expended  for  adiniriist ration,  include  only  State  le»  el  <idriuni*tratiun  cost^^.  Include 
where  applicablo^  li'^nnal  i)\erlicad  &uch  as  salaries.  tra\el.  and  otiice  space  of 
State  \  ocatiuiial  TMucaiiun  idhuaU  and  the  amount  paid  to  other  State  aKeiu'iex* 
t  such  as  budget  aial  per>onnel  i»fticesei  for  Ser\  it  es  proMded  t(»  the  State  Voca- 
ti  "ual.  Kdu{';ition  jig(ut.>  and  Included  as  an  indirect  cost  ^ 

\,,  r>— Deternune  the  i)ercentage  of  all  State  level  W^'atiunal  Education  admin- 
isti.itKtn  costs  w  hi(  h  are  co\  ered  b\  Federal  /umK  j.n)\uled  under  all  parts  of  the 
\'n<  .itKin.il  Kduc.ttitiu  Amendments  of  1[>0S.  r>e  the  ^ame  detiiiition  f(»r  adniims- 
tr.iiin'i  and  the  rele\aiit  instructions  in  No  4  al)ove  This  item  difTers  from  Xo.  4 
id\  in  that  Xo  4  concerns  itself  with  that  i^ercentage  uf  the  Part  H  Federal  funds 
incumbend  or  expended  fur  State  le^  el  adnilnistratinn  \\here  Xo  o  asks  the 
peieenlagt  j.f  the  total  co^ts  of  the  State  for  State  le\el  admniistrai mn  of  the 
VKA  (if  ftM.s  i  rncUnle  m  Xc*  .1  all  funds  used  fur  State  level  a«lniinistration  from 
all  suuries.  aicliiding  thi>se  attriliutable  and  paiil  to  other  agem  ie^  \>\  application 
nf  tlie  I)  IIICW  appro\ed  indirect  cost  rate)  Po\ered  by  Federal  allotments 
received  by  the  State  for  this  same  Act. 

Sp*'  Fx-niaplo  Below 
\}M  B  Xrt  r)l~S7406^}  Expires  January  31. 1075 

fU-    SmFCTFID  FxPKNDITt'RES   FnDKR  TUh  VlXATlONAL  Kni'CAriO.N 

AmknomEms  of  106S.  Pakt  B  IX'nds 

•     *  I  MFFD  SFATFS  Ol-TICE  OF  hnr(ATT0\ 

*  lU'RLAr  OF  occrr vrioxAi.  vm>  aullt  edi  cation 

Fiscal  Year  1073 


State  Person  ComplPtlng  Report  Telephone  No. 

f  Before  coinpnting  percen(au<*^.  please  consult  iiistrm  t  ions  fur  each  item  t 

1   Pereentage  of  FY  107:i  Part  B  Federal  fund's  Imunibered  (U*  ex- 
pended tn  nimfitain  uml  operate  existing  lustruLtiunal  programs  idP,  coded  i  that 
Were  appro\ed  prior  to  July  1,  lOTli. 
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2   Percentage  uf  KY         Vavt  H  Federal  funds  iucuiubcred  or  . 

peiuied  U)  extend  and  xmpn^n  exNtiiig  pro;;riUiis  appnned  priur  to  Jul.\  1,  1072. 

3   Percentage  of  F\  1973  P:iri  B  Ft-deial  fund»  iunuuUTeci  or  eX- 

peiideil  to  dtitlop]  t'StaOUJsh  said  optnitt  new  inuj,ia"m&  appioved  after  June  30; 
197^ 

4   Percentage  of  FY  1973  Part      Federal  fundus  incumbered  or  ex- 
pended lor  Stan*  level  admuii>tratiun 

o   III  providing  State  level  a dmmitet ration  for  all  parts  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments  of  19GS,  whai  jifri't'nta^'t^  of  Mich  i't»^t>  ^^e^e 
i-(nereci  by  the  FY  1973  Federal  allotment>  for  all  parts  (»f  tlie  VKA  of  190S. 

For  puVp4^ses  of  verifying  eacli  res-ponH*.  pU-ase  mdUatt*  the  t(Jtal  FY  1973 
Part  H  Federal  dnUar  amount  Ubeil  m  computing  the  peroeiita^'e>  for  itenl^  1 
thrMiiiiii  4  above,  but  do  not  include  the  Part  U  amount>  u  hall  t-uppurted  excluded 
aetivities  and  ^erv^ceij  noted  in  the  General  Instructions.  $  


Thi>  space  for  use  by  Regiojial  OE  officials. 
r.XAMPLE: 

 Indirect  Cost  Rate 

$  Total  amount  th**  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  ^as  required 

t«>  pa>  f»>r  indirect  costs.  UMeuse  explain  if  C(Uiiputini;  the  indirect  cost  rate 
jinmuiit  \\ould  produce  a  figure  clifterent  than  ihv  amount  actually  assessed  Also 
indicate  ntntf  if  pa^Muent  was  not  required  of  the  State  Vocational  Education 
A«<'nc.v  » 

Dr.  ThKKhL  BhLL.  One  of  the  preliminary  result:^  of  that  survey 
seem  pertinent  to  this  dl^cUbblon.  Our  data  nulicatc  that  the  per- 
centage of  part  B  funds  for  State  k*vcl  administrative  activities 
within  the  SPatt's  a\eruge»  1.2  pcrcuiii;  on  a  national  basis.  Those 
figures  show  how  difficult  it  i&  to  generalize  about  administrative 
costs  from  a  surve\  of  a  feu  btatcs  as  the  GAO  die}.  Clearly,  the 
States  the  GAO  looked  at  were  not  represetUative. 

Yet,  if  there  are  abuses  in  a  few  States,  there  may  well  be  a  need 
to  review  the  availabilit;  of  Federal  funds  in  those  States. 

A  fifth  problem  eonueiUb  the  u^e  of  Federal  funds  for  congtruction. 
The  report  states  that  Fi'deral  funds  liave  not  been  used  for  the 
catalytic  purposes  for  uUieh  (\)ngru.ss  intended.  It  ojoes  on  to  criti- 
cize vocational  educators  foi  building  too  many  facilities.  We  do  not 
.understand  how  the  GAO  could  airive  at  that  conclusion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  construction  of  new  facilities  represents  an  out- 
standing example  of  eatal\tic  usa^^c  of  Federal  funds.  Since  1965, 
the  number  of  area  schools  has  increased  from  460  to  over  2,000.  ihat 
represents,  at  a  minnnum,  an  estimated  additional  900,000  training 
stutions.  Tliuse  training  stations,  for  the  most  part,  represent  im- 
proved programs  using  updated  eciuipment. 

However,  the  reallv  critical  issue,  as  we  endeavor  to  improve  the 
usi*  of  Federal  funds' m  tlu*  \ocational  education  field  is  not  the  ex- 
tent of  federallv  suppoited  consti uction,  but  whether  the  proiects  to 
be  supported  in  fact  \jcld  impro\ed  techniques  and  mechanisms 
v/hich  can  he  used  in  State  programs.  Therefore,  in  this  context,  we 
have  no  objection  to  and.  ui  fai  t,  wc'fa\or  close  examination  of  pro- 
posed construction  before  it  occurs  in  order  to  insure  the  most  pflTi- 
cient  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Finallv.  the  GAO  conchules  that  Federal  funds  are  used  too  much 
as  basic  support  for  traditional  oiiiiomg  activities.  GAO  found  that 
voraiional  education  funds  geneiall;  have  not  bicn  distributed  for 
projects  identified  as  luo-^i  Mnvessful  in  achieving  a  catalytic  effect; 
that  in  many  instance^.  Federal  funds  have  simply  been  used  to 
underwrite  existing  local  activities  year  after  >ear. 
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^  A  greater  diffeiTntuituMi  dur»  nerd  to  U'  nuulo  k'tweeii  the  role  of 
I'cderal  and  non-Fi'drral  fuiul^  ju  \ urutioiial  ('ducatiori.  Vocational 
eduoiUoi-s  should  tak^'  In'tti'i  .ul\autai/c'  (.4*  Uu'-^ivailabilitA^t  Federal 
funds  to  do  the  followinor; 

(1)  Provide  risk  ca[>ital  to  uiiderw nti*  development  of  truly  new 
techni(jues  and  approaeh(\s. 

(2)  Support  de\elopnn'nt  o*f  aetnities  with  consideiable  economies 
of  scalo^  such  as  adeipKitr  luanpowci  foreea^tinor^  needs  assessment, 
and  national  cooi dinaiiun  between  manpower  and  educational  pro- 
grams: and  • 

(3)  Support  new  pru^iam  devclupnients  which  would  help  meet 
special  needs,  such  as  tho^e  of  handicapped  and  disadvanta^^ed  stu- 

,  dents. 

Becaiise  wo  feel  F'ederal  fimd-  ha\e  the  <rreatest  elianee  to  achieve  . 
the  catalytic  goals  set  out  in  the  11)08  amendments,  and  reiterated  bv 
GAO.  if  they  are  concentrated  on  activities  similar  to  those  men- 
tion»:'d  above,  our  leiri^lati\e  [)roposal  will  include  a  .shift  of  Federal 
funds  to  such  areas. 

Our  substantial  a^neement  with  GAO's  conclusion  does  not,  how- 
ever, iinpl\  full  agreement  with  ^mnv  of  the  GAO  findings  that  led 
to  these  conclusions.  In  p  irtiu-uhir.  GAO  cited  statistics  showmg 
Federal  expenditures  foi  vocational  education  increasing  four  times 
,  faster  than  enrollments  hetwri-n  fiscal  U'ar  1064  and  1^73 — alleged  ' 
proof  that  Federal  fund>  ha\en't  heen  catalytic.  Yef  enrollment  is  a 
poor  measure  of'tln^  etlVct  of  Fe<leral  funds— talcing  no  account  of 
changes  in  program  (|Ualit\,  variet},  or  changes  in  real  costs  over 
time. 

coupe,  the  GAO  report  raises  many  other  issues  we  do  not 
ha^  time^no  discuss  here  todav.  We  aiV  gratified  that  GAO  has 
gcmM-ated  considerabh'  p.ublic  interest  in  all  these  issues. 

ITopefully,  discussions  sueii  as  we  are  having  this  afternoon  will 
ultimately  lead  to  hetter  \ocational  odnf^ntion  legislation.  To  the 
extftit  that  GAO  raises  i^^nes  \\e  can  respond  to  administratively, 
we  have  begun  to  do  so.  Mr.  Chairman, 

^  The  outline  of  our  prnpi^sed  response  to  G.\0's  21  recommenda- 
tions hat>  already  been  tian^nitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  T  ]ia\e  I'opies  of  that  document,  Mr.  Chairman, 
.    wliich  you  may  wish  to  maki*  a  part  of  the  formal  record. 

Chairman  Pi.rkins.  Witliout  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  pnii  of 
the  fornml  record. 

\Tho  materia]  follows:] 

\    .f-.\     IH'^  \  |  1  f^^ARYTO  IMPIFUFNT  TITF  Df^P \KT  >f  f  N'l  OF  tll'Al  TII,  TrXT \TIOX. 
,      AM)  ^\^I.F.\RF  COMMFNrS  PEKTAIMNO  TO  (r\0  UF(.0.\f  MKN  NATIONS 

GAO  Rrcommrndat mnii  in  the  Sccrrtarp,  HEW 

IIFAY  sliouUl.— nirntiO  and  nrruniiilate  data  ijhont  stratt'j:u's  for  i»rovidinj? 
vocntionnl  odm-iition  thnt  arp  eat.ilytir  and  offor  Uiv  prrcati'st  pa.voff.  and  re- 
view the  use  of  Fi'denil  funds  to  a'^^u^'  thai  tUv\  serve  tlic  eata lytic  role 
intended  by  Congress.  *  ' 

Drpartment  comment 

Wo  concur  with  tlio  recnrnnicndiitiun  that  additional  data  ftn  vocationai  euu- 
cnt'r»n  Tire  n^^eded  An  iinpnAed  dat.i  l»a*J*'  for  diH'ision-niakinK  is  oni*  major 
outcouie  exijecteil  from  Office  of  Edueation  res<-areii  contracts  Aihinnistration 
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of  vocational  eilucatiun  at  tUv  Statt*  It'M'l"  ib  a  liigli  priority  area  for  research 
In  fiscal  .^ea^  lUTo  undt'r  Part  C]  of  tlie  At  t  and  i>r»>iMKsaU  .irt*  Ihmiij,'  solicited 
which  wiU  design,  develop  aud  field  ti'^t  a  cuiiii>ri-lu  n>ne  eduuitional  manage- 
ment and  information  system.  Additiunallj .  vm'  \mII  develop  procedures  for 
identifjing,  aecumul.iting,  and  dibbemmating  iiitorui.ition  alMiUt  strategies  which 
pnniue  \ocational  ediieativn  progranib  that  art'  catalytic  aud  uffc^r  the  great- 
est pay-uft.  Wf  a!)bunie   greatest  paj-uff    jueaus  iiiui>t  c-iust  effintive. 

We  believe  our  i)n)cedures  do  givu  a->&uruiu'e  that  FcUcral  fmidis  are  indeed 
used  as  a  catalyst  as  well  as  for  all  of  the  other  piii]>o.^e^  authorized  in  the 
Act  We  believe  thaf  catal>  tic  effect  is  demonstrated  bj  such  things  as  signifi- 
cant increases  in  enrollment,  the  increased  number  of  are.i  ^oc<ltlonal  schools 
constructed  in  the  law  fe\v  years  and  the  subsequent  tripling  of  new  training 
stations,  the  addition  of  programs  in  iieu  «ind  emerging  occupations,  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  being  served,  and  the 
continued  State  and  local  matching  funds  far  in  excess  of  those  required  by 
h\w.  Consequently.  do  not  concur  with  the  last  part  of  this  recommenda- 
tion because  ^^e  do  not  agree  with  the  aS5>uaii>tion  that  funds  are  not  now 
being  used  as  Catalytic, 
Implementation 

1.  A  total  of  50  research  prop(JSals  w^ere  received  in  response  to  the  priority 
area  in  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  State  Level"  under 
Part  C  of  the  Act.  Review  panels  met  during  the  ^^eek  of  January  13.  1975 
to  review  ;md  evaluate  applications.  Projects  appruVcJ  ^^ill  be  announced  upon 
completion  of  negotiations. 

'  '  Research  proposals  approved  will  be  announced  by  June  30,  197o 
Projects  completed  and  results  dissemmated  by  June  30,  1977 
Note.— Refer  to  Page  17  for  Abbreviations  used  in  this  report. 

2,  The  Director  of  DVTE  will  designate  a  Task  Force  to  uc'»elop  procedures 
for  identifying,  accumulating,  and  disseminating  information  aboift  strategies 
whkrh  provide  vocational  education  programs  that  are  catalytic  and  offer  the 
greater  pay-off.  ^.  ,       .  .  i 

Task  Force  should  be  appointed  by  Division  Director  and  start  to  work  Dy 
March  15,  1975. 

Completion  date,  July  1,  1975. 

a.  A  Special  BOAE  survey  is  now  underway  to  determine  the  percentage  or 
funds  expended  to  maintain,  improve  aiid  develop  new  programs  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  adaiinistration  in  States  and  Teiritories*^ 

Work  completed  and  disseminated  by  March  1.  1975. 

4  The  Administration  s  legislative  proposal  for  vocational  education  is  now 
being  developed  and  will  include  provisions  for  improved  State  planning  and 
administration  and  the  securing  and  use  of  valid  data. 

Administration's  proposal  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  during 
thid  Session  of  Congress. 

OAO'.l^rcommcndntions  to  the  Secretary,  HEW 

HFA^  should —Develop  ^^ith  States  an  imi)rovea  approach  to  planning  which 
will  betti'r  meet  State  needs  as  well  as  provide  informatmn  necessary  to 
adequatelv  monitor  and  evaluate  Federal  program  expenditures 

Department  comment  * 

We  concur  with  this  recommendation.  Vocational  Education  legislation  soon 
to  be  introduced,  emphasizes  the  continued  need  for  improved  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

Implementation 

Administration's  vocationaUeducation  legislative  proposal  should  he  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate., and  House  during  this  Session  of  Congress 
OAO  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  HEW 

HEW  should  — Kxpand  management  evaluations  to  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs  supported  by  Federal  funds 

Department  comment 

We  concur  ;vlth  this  recommendation  The  law  place.^  r^fPonsihility  for 
evaluation  of  programs  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Edu- 
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cation  the  State  Advi^oo  Councils,  i.iul  Stale  n.mnls  for  V,.p;,tional  Rdiicii- 
.on   Reports  of  the^e  e^  ;iU.ati..n.  are  a  i.Mtter  ,.f  puMie  i-e.-ord   T  ie  (  fli  ^ 
^f/-^*'""^^'""  '•"»''"«-^  ""P"^'  evahmlion  .tiulies  ,.„  a  rej.-ul.ir  l,„s,s  for  re.  ort 

tion  at  the  btate  and  local  levels. 
Implanrntation 

The  Division  will  imrticipat^.  with  Rt'giunal  ufTuM-s  in  a  minmuini  of  6 
nanagement  eya'uations  at  the  State  and  local  leM^ls  of  proKranr"  voca 
tional  technical  education  (luring  FY  197r>. 

Completion. date.  June  30,  1075. 

GAO  Recotnmcndations  to  the  Secretary,  IIE^y 

n  enforce  the  requirement  that  all  locfll 

ana  btate  education  ai^eiicie^  m  plannin^r  voc.itiunal  programs,  ulentlf^  the 
needs  of  public  and  private  business,  industry,  labor  and  students,  and  that 
those  needs  bo  considered  the  prima  r^  ba.sis  for  decisionmaking  about  pro- 
vision of  vocational  services  supported  by- the  VEA. 

Department  Comment 

vn^f- r'!''" V''!^'  "'^^  recommendation  that  data  are  needed  for  planning 
fZ'IT^^^  programs    TheWeseiit  revi.w  and  approval  procedure 

for  the  State  \ocarinnal  Educational  i>tin  attempts  to  assure  that  the  nlun- 
ning  need^  identitled  in  th»  recomnieiuiations  are  being  met  LoJal  plans  and 
appliciitions  required  l^^  States  contain  similar  re(]U^renients.  In  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  and  workshop.  throu^j:hout  tlu>  ^  ear  we  will  continue  to 
assist  the  States  in  strengthening  and  imitruving  eoniprt^liensive  State  and 
local  planning  In  aHdition  ssv  are  currently  niunitonng  21*  projects  in  10 
btates  that  ^^ere  developed  in  respond*  to  a  1974  research  priority  entitled 
Manpower  Information  and  IS ys terns  for  Education:' 
Implementation 

Division  rnonitgr  and  dis.seniinate  re.sults  of  the  21  projects  in 
19  States  pertaining  to  ••ManIH>^^er  information  Systems  for  Education"  to 
Regions  and  States,  *  ^ 

2  State  and  local  planning  will  be  a  topic  fur  emphasis  in  all  scheduled 
meetings  and  workshop.s  during  the  year. 

Completion  date.  June  3()»  1975. 

A{anHgement  and  information  conference  for  all  States  in  Region  IV  Vt- 
lanta,  Jield  January  14«15,  1975. 

GAO  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  HEW 

HEW  should— Exi)and  its  efforts  to  have  State  and  local  education  agencies 
establish  working  partnerships  anumg  all  iiistituti.uis  providing  occupational 
training  at  all  levels — secondar^v,  postsecondary,  adult. 

Department  comment 

We  concur  with  this  recommemlation  Many  States  have  coinniissionWo 
coordinate  public  and  private  ageiicie.s  at  all  le\eU  and  represent  varioiis 
interest  ^,'rnui^s  and  institutions.  The  aetivitus  *)f  State  .\dvis<)r\  Councils 
for  Vocatifmal  Kducutiuu  complement  Mich  -  e*M^rdiuation  and  assist  local  ad- 
visory  councils  in  promoting  ^ucft  wurkm^r  partnerships  will  encourage' 

Sfate  agencies  to  assist  local  education  agencies  in  de\elornttg  working  part- 
nerships  uinoiig  local  institutions.        ,  i 

Implementation  '  ^ 

1  Vocational  DiviKidn  Director  will  apptiint  a  ta^k  fonv  representing  Head- 
quarters and  Utigiimal  nirues  to  deseloi»  strategies  for  ust'  h\  State  ami  local 
education  agencies  in  <leveh»ping  \\*>rkiiig  partnerships  between  institut.ion.s 
providing  occupational  training.  - 

Strategies  completed  a;id  disseunnated  h\  June  30.  1075. 
^2   hicliide  this  item  for  diMUsMon  at  all  conferences  and  jvorksliops  involv- 
ing State  and  local  administrators  rjf  Vomtiimnl  Education. 

Include  as  a  topic  on  State  Directors  of  >  Vo^'ational  Kducatioii  Conference 
Agenda— Mffy  1.  1975. 

Include  as  a  topic  on  all  Regional  wurk.sli<jps  fur  administrators  of-  Voli- 
tional Education  held  in  FY  1075. 
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GAO  RccomtnvndatiO'nH  to  the  }>(rrrtary,  HEW 

HEW  bUuuUl  — Incmist'  its  t^tTt^rth  in  tlic  acM'luiJincnt  of  \(K';itional  infor- 

matiun  systt'uib  tli.it  win  iMu\idt'  unmiMrabjc  d.it.i.  aiid  C(>iitiiuiiui^l>  review 
utilizatiun  of  that  data  to  improve  vucatiunai  programs. 

Department  cotnment  * 

We  coiu  iir  ^\ltll  thijj  r^n  Hmuu'iulition  Thv  \  im  .ition.il  cdiu'utinii  information 
s,^^teHl  fur  collecting  st.itifetic.il  iiif»>riii.iLn,>ii  |>u>\  uU's  t'ui  .uuiu.il  reixjrtins  of 
comparable  a. I ta  by  all  State*  and  is  const. intl\  nmWv  vv\u  \\  .uul  ludditicatlon 
Leadership  tor  impnnea  repoiting  will  hv  pr»*\idc(l  duuii^^  the  fiscal  >ear 
through  10  regiunal  training;  s»*smou>  tor  re^'iuu.il  .uul  State  i>erb(Jiinel  respon- 
sible for  reporting.  We  wish  also  to  c.ill  attention  to  an  Oflice  uf  Kducation 
fumleU  projeet  entitled.  'The  De\elopmeiit  t>f  a  Basic  Vuuitiunal  Education 
InfiJniiation  system  "  In  addition,  a  priurit\  area  t'cfi-  research  m  fl>cal  year 
19T5  amier  Part  C  of  the  Act  entitled.  'Adniinistrati(»n  of  Vocatumal  Education 
at  the  State  Level"  will  also  address  this  reeuimnendution 

Implementation 

1  Ten  Regional  conferences  will  !>e  schednled  for  Regional  and  State  per- 
sonnel respon.sible  for  reporting.  All  eoiifereiices  wlW  he  held  during  FY  1975. 

2.  Finding,  of  the  North  (\irolin.i  Research  ('enter  Stnd>T  'T)evelopnient 
of  a  Miniiiial  Inform. ttiun  S\steni  to  Satisf\  the  Needs  of  Selected  User 
Groups'  will  l>e  dissiMinnated  to  all  Regioiiii,  States,  and  other  appropriate 
users  of  occupational  dat:i. 

Completed  by  March  1.  107G. 

3  Divisnm  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educjition  will  continue  niontliK 
meetings  with  1>0L/I5LS  to  provide  information  and  expand  iiiaiipuwer  sxip- 
ply  and  demand  within  all  States  and  seH'cted  labor  market  areas. 

All  States  participating  by  December  31,  1076, 

GAO  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  HFAV 

HEW  should. -Chi rify  the  roles  of  various  organizational  entities  within 
HEW  involved  in  occupational  trauiing  and  iiuplcinent  some  mechanism ^  hy 
which  these  jurisdictions  lan  engage  in  courdin.ited,  comprehensive  planning 

Department  Comment 

We  concur  with- the  I'ecoinmendtition  and  wUl  institute  an  intradepartniental 
coordinating  council  on  Occupatiomd  Education  which  wiU  meet  monthly  to 
discuss  niutmil  interests.  It  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education. 
Implementation 

An  Inter-Departmental' Coordinating  Council  on  Occupational  Kducation  will 
he  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  will  meet  nionthl>  The  Council  will  be 
presided  over  by  the  Assistant  Secretar>  for  Education 

Council  will  be  appointed  by  April  1,  1975. 
GAO  Reeommendationx  to  the  Secretary,  HEW 

HEW  should— Analyze  actual  Slate  practices  in  distribution  of  Federal 
fund«  to  determine  consi&tenc\  with  the  law's  criteria  ^ 

Department  comment 

State  expenditure  procedures  a>  provided  iii  the  State  V\i\n  are  reviewed 
for  assurance  that  Federal  funds  are  to  be  distrilmted  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  m  the  law*  Regional  program  o^rlccr^  will  continue  to  review 
State  practices  in  ('arr\  ing  »nit  the>e  proetwhires  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness in  actualU  u'*^*'Mng  the  \.ir\ing  ni'edf>  of  loc.il  eiha'.dioii  agencies  We  will 
establish  prooedures  to  coordinate  Ihi^  etlort  with  th»'  HKW  Audit  Agency. 


Implementation  *  *  >) 

1  The  Deputy  t'oiamissioner  for  Occupatinnal  ami  Adult  Educf^tion  will  in- 
form all  HOAK  Uegional  DirectoiN  to  re\  lew  State  i>ractit^'s  in  the  distribution 
of  Fed(iral  funds  as  Indicated  in  Die  State  plans  * 

Deput\  Comuus.sioner  n\ill  scud  memorandum  to  all  Regional  Directors  by 
March  1,  1075. 
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Divusion  Direct. )r  \\\]\  sdu'dulc  quarterly  moutings  with  represent  it  tives  of 
HLW  Audit  Agency  tn  (Hm  uss  all  ar(»as  of^fiind  distrihution.  ' 
Schedule  a  niiiiiniuni  of  four  meetings  in  each  lihca!  jear.* 

-OAO-Iii^ommendatio7is  to  the  Secret aj-i/,  HEW  ' —    | 

HEW  slioiiM  —Improve  technical  a^si.stnncc  to  ^^ate^  to  help  them  in  identi- 
fsing  developing,  and  applying  appropriate  dat.i  vNhich  will  adequateh  con- 
sider  each  criteria  in  the  law.  ] 

Department  eommcnt  ^ 

We  concur  with  this  recommendation.  We  will  expand  the  guidance  we 
have  already  extended  to  the  States  in  relation  to*  criteria  for  the  dis- 
advantaged  and  handicapped.  hKs^>far  as  staff  resourced  permit,  ue  wilKwork 
with  the  Regional  Office  in  order  to  impact  on  tlie  State\s  need  to  iinprm-e 
the  identification,  development  and  application  uf  data  pertinent  to  each  cri- 
teria in  the  law.  • 

Implementation  *  ^ 

Sinc^  new  Vocational  Legislation  will  hv  consiilered  during  this  Session  of 
Congress — action  on  implementing  this  recuunnendation  ttt//  he  deferred  until 
Legislation  has  been  acted  upon.  ' 

GAO  Recommendation  to  the  Secretary,  HEW  ^ 

HEW  should —Perform  follow-up  reviews  io  a.ssure  that  Stat'es  improve 
their  distriljution  proci'dftres  so  that  Federal  funds  can  be  better  targeted 
to  meet  needs  defined  in  th^  law.  ^  ^ 

Department  comment 

We  concur  in  this  recommaridation  and  will  direct  the  Regional  Officjps 
to  provide  technical  a.ssistance  and  follow-up  r('vie\\s  in  the  States  to  assl*«t 
them  in  improving  their  di^tnbunua  procedures  in  accordance  uith  the  Act. 


^  The  Denoty  Conimisisio::cr  fur  Occupational  and  Adult  Kducation  will  in- 
clude in  tTic  directive,  referred  to  on  Page  6.  the  request  tlrnt  Regional  Offices 
provide  follow-up  revie\^s  in  the  States  to  assist  them  in  imprwying  their 
distriJl>ution  procedures. 

GAO  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  HEW 

HEW  should— Encourage  State  and  LEA's  to  assess  tramipg  .resources 
and  facilities  in  all  geographic  areas  i^o  the  role  of  Federal  funding  can  be 
viewed  within  the  context  of^tal  available  resources. 

Department  comment 

We  Concur  with  this  recommendation.  We  beHeve  that  such  information  is 
essential  to  occupational  planning  States  are  now  r^miiired  to  include  train- 
ing data  from  available  resources  in  tiieir  State  Tlans  In  addition.  LKA 
applications  must  be  deveU>ped  in  con.^ultation  with  respreseiitatiM'S  of  edu- 
cation  and  training  resources  available  in  the  area  ser\ecl  aiul  coordinated 
with  training  offered  under  CETA  We  will  encimrage"  States  ^o  all 
training  resources  and  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  State  planning  process  to 
expand  \ucati(aial  and  technical  Wiication  training  i>pporUinitics  in  all  areas 
of  the  State  We  v\ill  in\estigate  ■p»)ssible  .sources  of  funds  to  iniiilemeiit  a 
study  in  Fi.scal  Year  107G  which  will  assess  various  alternative  training 
strategies. 

Implementation 

1  The  Deputy  ('iaii!jv>-''  ner  of  ROAK  will  recjucst  OF/s  Office  of  Planning. 
Cmlgeting  and  K\aIuation.  tn  give  priuritN  ti»  an  cNalihition  studN  \Niiich 
assesses  the  utilization  of  vocational  education  facilities  in  the  States  and 
alternative  training  resources. 

Study  to  he  funded  by  June  30.  1076. 

2  The  Bureau  will  rccnmmeiid  that  the  Adinini.strati(»7v'<  ^'legislative  pro- 
posal incorporate  language  re(|Uirmg  States  and  T.EA\s  to  assess  tlie  training 
facilities  before  Kedern!  Vor^'jt foimi  P^ducation. 

*   Completion  date  June  30,  1975 
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i9  •  ,  . 

6A0  Kccommcndatunis  tn  tlw  Srct'ctary,  HhAV 

HKW  sh<iuUl<r-IUM|uin'  that  LK\  ^  in  tlinr  aiiijlicitiun^  to  SK.W  (h'scribe 
ami  iloc'UUU'Ut  tiie  nature  nuil  fxtt'iit  of  tlitMi-  couiJi'rative  i'fi.(»it>  \m\U  other 
sourcvh  ot  training  ami  euiiJio\ lut'iic 

Department  commcji^  ^ 

We  will  ri'View  LT.A  apphcatiuii  ftiriu^  on  fiU*  \Vith  Stau>  plan<:  to  (U-ter- 
mine  to  ^^hat  oxti'iU  ihv  LKA  s  arr  n'»\\  Iji'Hij;  u'qutrrd  l»\  Stati*s  td  iU'SiTil)e 
and  ducuiuent  cooperative' I'ffi^rts  with  uthiT  .^(Jiiru*^  <'f  training  and  enii)h)y- 
immt.  In  thNt>i'  Stati>s  wUi^ri'  th<'  mfnnuatinn  riMiiu^tod  ij>  luaiU'tiuate  we  will 
a>sist  the  States  in  revi^jiiig  their  apphcatioij  fornii? 

Imptcfnentation 

The  Division  Director  \\  ill  appoint  a  Coniuuttee  to  ri'\  u'w  loeal  applirution 
forms  c-'iitaineil  m  the  i^tate  ami  a^^ist  States  m  reMMns!  applu*at ions  to 
assure  Uie  inclusion  of  atleMuafe  descriptaMis  uf  cl^  ;  "rativi>  eff<n*t^  witii  other 
tiaaninK  ami  oniplo,\ inent  agencies  ^ 

Committee  to  be  appointed  by  Marcli  1.  1075  ^ 

To  be  completed  by  June  30,  lOTo. 

GAO  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  IIE^V 

UKW  >lu)uld.-~\Vork  with  States  to  inerea.se  flexibilit\  in  vocath«nal  train- 
ing arranKenients.  tiirough  s^i  meehaniMiis  as  expansion  nf  the  present 
schiiol  da\.  Week  or  MiJ'r  uo'UiMijn  <»f  traiii^portation  etjsts  to  make  better, 
use  of  I'Xi.sting  fa«'ililies  .  and  prijvi.sujn  of  vocatojiial  training  in  noiipublit 
faoihties  so  that  more  people  can  be  trained  ui  more  occupational  categories. 

Department  comment 

We  concur  witlf  {\\\<  recommendation  and  \m11  continue  tu  w'ork  with  States 
to  mcreas*'  a^xibilitv  in  vocational  training  arra;igenicnts  and  iiulinne  the  use 
of  resources.  During  Fiscal  Yoar  1U70  a  project  will  be  developed  and  funded' 
to  seek  out  successful  exaiiiplei,  oi  flexible  arrangement^*  and  tu  develop  models 
for  use  by  States  and  LEAs  in  Increasing  fiexibility  vocational  training 
arrangemen*^s. 
Implementation 

BOAE  Division  of  OccupatU)nal  Planning  will  develop  a  project  for  seeking 
out  successful  examples  of  flexible  arrangements  and  to  develop  models  for 
use  \y\  States  and  LhA  s  in  increasing  flexibilit}  in  vocational  training  arrange- 
niefits 

Project  to  be  developed  by  June  30.  lOTo.  . 

Priority  funding  fnmi  Research  and  Demonstration  funds  for  Fi  lyiO 
GAO  Reeommemliitions  to  ihr  Secretary,  IIE\V 

HEW  should— Work  with  States  P»  identify  statutes  and  administrative  pro- 
'oedures  which  mav  prevent  schoids  fruii  utilizing  other  community  tnuniiig 
^resources,  and  imp'lemeiit  plans  to  reniove  these  obstacles,  iiu'luding  eiiconrag- 
ing  State  Agencies  to  make  reeommemlations  [o  appnipriate  legishitive  bodies 

Department  comment  , 

We  c.neur  with  the  recomniendatitai  and  will  devehjp  an  evaluative  <;tud,\  to 
ulentif\  Federal  am^  State  statutes  and  adniinistratne  priieedures  that  hmit 
the  us*e  of  c<»mmunit\  training  resmirces.  The  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  the  studv  will  i)n)Mde  information  useful  in  the  development  of  pluiis  to 
leniove  such  •)l>stacles  We  will  also  disseaiinate  the  infi'omation  through  the 
Oince  of  Manau'euient  ami  Budget  to  tlie  Xatuaial  Legishitivo  du^ferenee  for 
their  consideration  .      ,  .      .  n 

U  must  be  observed.  h'>wever.  that  most  iiistitniamal  barriers  are  weu 
recognized  b\  State  adniimst  rative  persunnel  wln>  have  -fl"n  been  \\orking 
f«)r  M'iirs  to  ilovelop  wa\s  uf  removing  such  obstacles. 

Implf  mihitation 

HOVE  IMvision  of  Oecupatioiial  nannin«  uiU  diNtlwp  a  stud.\  to  identify 
Federal  and  State  Statute^  and  ad::i!nis^r..t;M'  i»nMvdures  th»t  limit  the  use 
of  conimunit.N  training  resources 

Project  to  be  developed  by  June  30,  1975. 
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Invostigato  sonm's  ..f  fui.,!:.,^  Uom  (H'KK  mid  nOAK  iind  oslnhlish  fuiidmi: 
source  for  iniMeiiU'ntatioii  in  FY  1<.)7C.  isminibn  niiiuiiig 

To  be  funded  by  June  30.  107(i. 
GAO  Recommcttaations  to  the  Secretarv.  Jlh'W' 
•     HEW  should— Discourage  tlu"  use  of  VK.\  funds  for  coustniction  cxceot  in 
.nstancesj  m  whici.  tnero  is  .dequato  ju.sffioafon  tin,    SuZl  Sties 
are  needed  after  tliorougl.  consideration  of  alternatives     ml    1  en  ro.m^^^ 

Department  comment 

«.T)T»*:"'.""',  "".'I  "'"^  ■•f<^«»"'"'»<l'>ti"".  We  uill  continue  to  encournge  Slates 
lK.nd?      of  1"""^  to  m.igi.  carefullv  ti,e  ex: 

k.  ,  c  ,1.  Lowr'^^^  for  additional  facilities  unless  ;.de(,uate  .justif.ca- 

tion  can  be  urovided  and  operational  funds  can  he  assured.  J    <• ' 

Implementation 

innnJ***^  ''^''^""'""''"l  "'"t        -Vdiniuistrations  legislative  Drooosal 

incori,orate,  language  reduiring  tl.e  States  aikI  l.KA  .s  to  assess  the  traS  fa 

slruction  ^'""'^^  "^-^  used  for  new 'con. 
Completion  Uate  June  30.  1075 

lo  be  completed  hy  March  1.  197o.  . 
GAO  Itccommenddtionn  to  the  Secretari/,_  HEW 

,vm^"»'""""''.7^''"""'!  "^'^"^'^  '»''"■•  ""'■•ket  data  in  n  form  which 

In„r  "7            ^•"*^""'-»"'  at  State  a.id  local  levels  to  match  oc 

cupat.oual  tuuning  with  manpower  needs,  by  working  cooperative! v  with 

rHn?nr"""",?^  V'''^"  a««i^t='"ee  t,,' States  for  the 

training  of  vocational  planners  in-tlic  use  of  such  data. 

Department  comment 

We  concur  with  the  rccoinniendatioii  and  wish  to  call  attention  to  activities 
to  strengthen  the  supply  and  use  of  valid  labor  market  data  air  "u  v  init"a  ed 
tistlcsW^,  Tvlrf'  "f>^VBl..S  Uurenu  of  Labor  Sta! 

''^'^f'"I>  .»"'»I>ower  supply  and  demand  data  within  States  and 
selected  labor  nmr^jt  areas    State  participation  uill  be  accelerated  dur  ig 
?  ^.^""'^  "  that  data  from  this- so  rce 

i:r«u  Kati::y'.^::irr.''i;^5'" ^""-"-"^ " 

Mointoring  the  North  Carolina  Statu  I'niviTsit.v  UestNirch  Center  stmlv 

ffi  JI^^'  noedod'in  Stato  and  loon     ,  an,  g. 

This  information  should  be  availahh'  h\  Janiiarv  1  l<)7() 

Wt;  will  cooporatt.  with  tho  Hnr(>an  of  Labor'  Statistics  in  flcveloiiinc  a 
nuitnx  of  available  National.  State,  and  local  labor  market  data  ^aiid  str  e^ios 

Zi^Z^''' K^Jr^^^^^^^  '''''^  ^'^'^'^         v<H.ational  oduoation 

'^^r    fnr  L.  confmMicos  ^^ill  he  seliodulod  in  Kiscai  Year 

mnrJt  .o^  iocal  i)lannors  to  strenp:tlien  the  use  of.a^ailablc  labor 

market  data  at  both  the  State  and  local  planning?  level.s 

Implcmt^niaiion 

1  Monthly  meetniKS  have  and  will  contmno  to  be  held  with  DOL/HLS  in 
fo^a  "i^ro^Tr^  Mvailable  a  matrix  of  n^ailable  data 

for  ail  States  JUid  LEA  s  A  suniniarj  of  the  outonies  of  these  meetings  will 
be  sent  to  the  Uegional  Offices  and  to  the  State  Direetor^^ 

Siinnnaries  will  !>e  sent  b.\  July  L  11)7G. 

2.  Rnreau  staff  will  eontiinie  to  monitor  a  stml>.  'Development  of  a  Mini- 
mal nformatlon  System  to  Satisf>  the  Needs  of  Selected  Cser  Croups'*  which 
IS  bPing  conducted  by  the  Center  for  ()(>cupatlonal  Ivhieation  at  North  Caro- 
lI"tV  E[i:iC  «  '^^""''^^       ''''  '''''''  '''''  <Ii«.seuiinated 

The  study  will  be  completed  December  31,  1975. 
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(jAO  livt'omttn  niUttninn  (o  thr  S<cK't<iry,  UFAV 

HKW  blHMiUl  — A^^i>t  Statt*>  \n  iU'\ t^'i  hmqiieN  for  ulitaimii^'  iiif(»rniu- 

oC  traiiiiiiK,  and  auiiii.iUj  rt'N  tin-  tAtt-nt  to  wliiih  diaiiK^'^  Ii.in^'  Iuhmi  inaiU' 
in  programs'  as  ri'sult. 

J)f^>crtme7it  vonimvnt 

nM-goinj;  artiMti*'^  aiul  i)i<»jtMt^  will  Ur  »ontiiHi<'<l  .mil  str^'iij^lit^'mnl  tiT  pro- 
Mile  aiUlitioiial  uiforiaalioii  troui  ihv  tull<A\-ui>  ut  slUiU'iitN  atul  iiifoi'iiiatiuii 
from  ttuMr  <*iiti>l«i> t*r^  X  >taff  n*NH*\\  of  M'U'cti'd  on-j^inn^;  State  follow-up 
>tuittes  to  ileteriiiim'  tlu'ir  t'tTet  t»\ene^s  ami  ai>i»rui>riat<  UtY  i'<JH6nUTat1oii 
in  other  states        be  startt'd  (Inrint;  tlic  fiM-al  year  lt>7.1 

A  National  Saiiii*linj:  TethnniiU'  for  ^tmh'ut  f(»lln\\-ui»  will  In*  iU'\eli4HHt  fur 
use  State^  in  Fiscal  Year  ll»Tt»  anil  Iiasi'  yK'HV  ilat.i  of  tlii'  National  iion^ci- 
tudiual  <iid\  of  tlie  inKh  M'hotW  ^railu.it ila^'-  of  VJl'J.  will  be  ili^iseiiiin.iteil 
.  to  States  _ 

Implemenintwn        ^  ^ 

1  The  iJiM^iun  Director  uiU  reijuest  Hi^gional  Direitors  to  obtain  from 
tyjivir  re<pei'ti\e  States  mforuiation  n-latiiiK  ^o  (^n^joinK  follo\v-ni>  btmlu's, 
winch  will  he  nMeweil  by  a  UIm^hmi  ConnnittiH'  anil  tlio.se  ftainil  to  he  nii^st 
efrectiv(»  will  be  referreil  fo  other  States  for  lonsiileratiun. 

Conii>!etion  da  to  June  30,  107.*) 

2  'Hie  National  Centi*r  for  Kiluratioa  Stati.stn>  will  he  reque^teil  tu  assist 
in  the  ile\eloi)nieiU  of  a  National  Saaiitliny  Tei  hnnpii'  ''or  iim»  b.\  tliu  St.iti'S 
in  KY  1970  for  eoinluetui^'  student  follow-up 

Request  submitted  January  15,  1075 

3.  IVrtiiient  Jiifoi'ni.ition  about  \  national  education  stinlents  in  the  Na- 
tional lonjiitudiii.il  ^tnd\  of  107::  lii^'h  m  hool  ^railuatcs  will  he  analjZed  b\ 
a  DiviMOn  ('oniiinttee  and  the  result^  (list rihuteil  to  th«*  States 

('omi)Ietion  date  June  3b.  1075. 

a  AO  RecommimlationH  tu  th<  Srvrrtari/,  IIFAV 

IIE^V  .sUouUl  — A^.siM  St.Ue^  in  i(li'ntif\ inj;  ami  liiiplciiieiitiii^r  stnitcKU'S  to 
eliminate  ur  iliMpate  b.irriers  wiuih  iiihutn  inii^roM-nient  or  e>:|>aiisi(»n  pro- 
^ranis  or  restrict  persons  from  full.\  p;irtii  ipatiiiK  rerfotUc<ill>  eNaluate  State 
projKxess,  and'  advise  Con^'res^  Si>ecilk'an\  \^  ' 

!>(  purtfncnt  cottunrut  * 

We  concur  witli.tlif'^  rec»>nuin'ndation.  It  is  ret'ogni^eil  that  a  iuultii)lieit\\ 
t»f  barriers  exi^t  in  States  which  inhiiiit  inipru\ ciAeiit  or  expansion  (>(  \ot'a- 
tioiial  eilueatioii  or  trjnch  hiiiit  i)artn'ipation  in  these  i>ri)granis.  0\ercoining 
these  iiarriers.  wUieh  nia\  ha\c  a  lonj;  liistor\  in  trnditnui.  praetiees  or 
laWN  is  a  major  C4)ncern  at  tlie  Feilei'al.  State,  ainriocnl  levels  State  voia 
ti'unal  jiflU'iaU  haM'  sh()\Mi  c<aitHiueil  seii^iti\a,\  to  >u(h  restrictions  as  teaclior 
eertification  reiiiiirt'iiient.^  iniion  liirniK  practice^,  length  t>f  t lie  ji^j^^ol  da.\ . 
Use  of  facibtie.s  fur  an  cxlenileil  ilas  st^ulent  t.r.uisiMirtation.  ,ind  nse^^Hfcatc 
schools  We Will  peri<ubr.ill>  c\.iliialc  prti^'res^  matle  li\  the  States  in^mbrr 
coiiiinK  thcM"  l>arriers  and  will  aiU  ise  Con^Te^s  of  tlie  pro^jress 

Implrnifntutton  - 

1  Tlie  l*ei)Ut\  roniinissioMei  of  HoAlO  will  appoint  41  Task  Ft^n-e  to  collect 
Inforniation  ami  ile\  elop  ^rrjite^'ies  for  use  of  States  and  ri'V\  to  o\ercoiiie 
l»;>rriers. 

Appoint  Task  Korce  h\  March  15,  U>75  and  Diseaiinatc  Ueport  b>  June 
30.  107() 

*J  This  topic  will  he  in»  hided  in  all  iMuifercin'e  conducted  'h>   the  Ilead- 
ipiarters  "iiiid  UcKional  staffs  invohioK  State  and  local  adnnin>tr{iti)r 
(VHnpletii>n  date  June  3b.  107(1  \ 

3  DiMsion  T)ireitor  will  retjiiest  UeKional  HOAK  Directors  to  include  TrofJ:- 
re^s  in  overeoniinK  barriers  m  their  montld;  reports. 

(!  10  Rvromwvfulfttton^  /o  thi  S<n<'tnr}/,  II FW  ^ 

IlHU'  shoiild --rie\  iew  IcKisiatne  inovisioiis  aiul  a(hiiinistrati\e  pr<ireilures 
designed  to  protect  \\<trlviis  under  the  a^e  of  IS,  ami  implenient  an  action 
plan  for  the  i  onsideration  <»f  foiiKtess  and  State  IcKisIatuPes  to  %  hatiKe  tin- 
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lawh  and  procodiiros  to  .Miiil,!,.  >„i,ch  t„  intoriut  with  tlit'  adult  world  in  «avs 
(imt  will  better  i.r.i.ar.  tli.u,  for  tl...  tn,n>.tion  .from  sgho.ni,  "  ork 
Department  comnnjit 

rcMPw  legislative  proviMons  desijined  to  protect  tin.   students  ,.nr  Iwl 
•programs  of  vocational  ami  technical  educMlion  >>t^  uirolled  in 

I'Uot  programs,  such  as  ■WUCKV,  have  I.eeii  operatuif;  a.s  joint  ,.r(,jHts  of 
(lie  1  eiur  ments  of  Lal,or  and  Health.  Kducation,  and  Welfare  t  "  ,  r,  ^ide 

"wTf'PP-'.n  i/    ,  ",f«l"^'^^<  «'  <•"'  «i'tretarj   of  Labor  to%xtc.id 

ttfc-CEP   to  U  and  lu  year  old  .students  In  all  States. 

Implptnentation 

1  The  Director  of  \-ocational  Education  will  schedule  a  nieetinK  with  no- 
opr.ate  Oepartiut^nt  of  Labor  officials  to  .liscuss  „rol,leni  are!  a^id  egis"a 
Uon  needed  to  protect  .student,  and  workers  under  1«  vears  of  ace 

Meedng.s  .scheduled  and  action  completed  by  June  30  IDTu         '  ' 
M,",,,  ,r   ■■f"'"'"*''       "'i'  l'ri'--'<lt'>its-  Speech  at   Columbus,'  Ohio,  an  Action 
io^^^^'Z^^V^'ll  \:        I'j-^'O-'t,  which  included  the  recomnienda  !on 

OAO  HccommniiUittimft  to  the  iScqrctari/,  HEW 

HKW  shouUU— Implonu'iit  applicable  i»rov,sions\)f  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendmeut.  of  1!I72  to  ehmiiiMte  sex  discrimination  ^^'Ocation  ^  dS^ 
particularly  b>  adopting  tK-hnidues  proved  effective  in  recrintnrmoSs  o^ 
one  sex  to  occupations  traditionally  considered  the  prerogatiNo  of  the  other  sex. 
Department  comment 

We  eoncur  wi  this  recommendation  and  have  taken  positive  steps  with  the 

v.n!I'?inrM"  ^^"n  reporting  procedures  will  be  requested  to  pro- 

g  ams^n  PWa^  W  ^  VV?"  ^''^'"^"'"•'^^  '''''^  technical  education  pro- 

10V      "1     •/  ^'   '  In  addition,  ue  will  undertake  a  study  in  Fiscal 
;^oar  XUiC>  to  Identify  successful  recruiting  teehni^pies  that  have  resulted  in 

pr;Svrc:r;r;\;;eVi^;:'""  ^^'^  ---^o"-" 

Implementation 

)JiJ\'^  AdniinistratiQiis  Vocational  Education  Legislative  Proposal  includes 
legisative  emphasis  cm  removing  sex  role  stereotyping  in  all  pmgraiiis  of 
vocational  and  technical  Hlucntion  ^"^feranis  oi 

Legislative  Proposal  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  during  the 
this  Session  of  Congress. 

ndni?tr«t  ?''^'^'^n''" L''*'''  n^utinuo  to  dcNcOop  ways  to  make  all  School  Ad- 

viS  c.:?;n!^i;%s;:i:;;;i!ia;^         ^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 

nfV'^'^-'^T^'lV''^":"'^'''^"''''  '^'^'^         «  letter  to  all  State  Directors 

r/nn  T    r'"      Education  nnd  Community  Colleges,  iiit(»rming  them  of  the 
requests  from  the  \Vomen.  K(,uit>  Action  League,  to  mak(^  proposed  changes 
in  regulatums  to  reflect  consideration  of  Title  IX  provisions  ^"•'"m-n 
Letter  to  bo  sent  by  .March  If).  l\)7r) 

4  The^  Deputy  rommis.Moner.  HOAK,  uiU  send  niemorandmo  directing  all 
Headquarters  Staff  and  Uegional  Directors  in  their  review  of  Itegnlatlons 
Guides.  (  urrinila  and  other  educational  materials,  to  delete  auN  »di.crimina' 
tory  connotation.  .sterot>plng  m  discriminating  practices  based  on  sex 

Memorandum  to  be  sent  hy  Mureh  lo.  11)7,-) 

GAO  HfCf)mmrn(lutionn  to  the  Secret  a  rj/,  ///'.'U* 

IIKW  should -Analyze  eiitranee  reauiren.ents  to  institutions  and  courses 
a  advice  States  that  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be  n.scd  to  support  programs 
which  unfairly  deny  entrance  to  students  who  want  training 
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Department  comment 

The  National  app^<ill^al  vt  liubt.soLoiidar.v  \uLatioiial  tHiiKation  prograuib 
being  eunducted  by  the  Office  uf  Ci\i[  KigiiUs  wiW  tx*iniirit  tiie5>e  requirenierits. 
States  whose  programs  arc  fuund  to  be  m  violation  uf  Kedtral  Uwb  will  be 
reiiuired  tu  remedy  bucli  bituatiuiib  We  will  Luntiiijiie  tu  iiiunitur  \OLatiuuai 
education  institutional  pulicieb  un  ail  JState  iind  lucal  M5>its  tu  delvriiniie  if 
unfair  entrance  requirements  exist.  f 

Implementation  ^ 

1.  Tlie  Deput}  Commissioner  fur  tlie  Bureau  uf  Otxupatiunal  and  Adult 
Education  will  j>end  a  memurundum  tu  the  Regiunal  HuAK  DireLturs)  retiuinng 
this  recommendation  be  included  in  tUo  OPS  for  FY  197(5.  ^ 
Completion  date  March  1,  1975. 

li.  The  Division  director  will  i>chedule  a  conference  with  the  Office  of  Civil 
Ui«hts  to  cooperate  In  the  Natiunal  appr«U5>al  uf  Pust  Sceundar>  Vocatiunal 
Ltlucation  programs  being  conducted  by  the  Office  uf  Civil  Rights. 

Completion  date  June  30,  1975. 


BLS — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

BOAE — Bureau  uf  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (Bureau). 
CETA — Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.  > 
DOD — Departmeipt  of  Defense. 
DOIj — Department  of  Labor. 

GAG — General  Accounting  Office.  * 
HEW— Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
LEA — Ivocal  education  agency^ 
MDTA — Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
NIB — National  Institute  of  Education. 
OE— Office  of  Education. 
\^SEA — State  education  agency, 
VEA — Vocational  Education  Act. 

DVTE — Division  of  Vt>catiunal  and  Technical  Kducation  (Division). 
OPBE— Office  of  Planning.  Budgeting  and  Evaluation. 
WECEP— Woric  Rxi>eriences  and  Career  Exploration  Program. 

Dr.  Tkkkkk  Hkix.  We  alho  liavi*  ilonc  a  much  more  systemic,  tie- 
tailed  analysis  of  the  (iA()\s  47  findings  which  I  referred  to  earlier. 
Of  the  21  recoinmendationa.  the  Si^cictai}  concurred  ^vjth  16.  For  the 
n>ost  part,  the  rccoiniiieiuhitioiis  aii'  vcr\  general  aiuk  simply  call 
for  the  further  impiovcniciit  oi  lefmeineiit  of  (Efforts  curnmtly  under 
way.  What  needs  to  be  niuile  \crv  t  leai.  however,  is  thftt\\ve  do  not 
concur  with  36  of  the  ^7  tlinliii«rs.  In  oiu  analysis,  we  separated  the 
findings  and  conclu.sioiis  into  fuui  tategoiles:  Those  with  which  we 
disagreed;  those  that,  in  uui  oj)inion,  were  not  suppoitcd  by  the 
facts;  those  findings  tltat  \\v  thuu*xht  ^were  based  upon  inuppiopiiatc 
assumptions;  again,  in  our  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  wc  realize 
that  that  is  tjubject  to  Ji.s*  iKs.suin.  and  then  those  findings  that  in  oni 
opinion,  we  felt  just  plain  were  not  justified.  • 

Of  the  47  findings.  11  fitted  tlie  agree  eategory,  15  were  not  sup- 
ported b\  the  fact.s.  S  weii'  lia.scd  upon  an  inappropriate  assumption* 
and  13  were  of  sueli  a  natun'  that  the  eonchision.  again,  in  our 
opinion,  was  not  justified.  *  ^ 

Although  time  will  not  peiniit  a  di.seussion  of  each  finding,  I  do 
have  copies  of  tlie  bureau  of  oecupational  and  adult  education's 
written  analysis  ai  cmli  finding,  .should  \o\\  wish  to  make  that  analy- 
sis a  part  of  the  record.  (See  in.sort  p.  205) 

I  appreciate  this  opi)ortunit> .  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appear  before" 
you  and  the  mepihors  of  this  subcommittee. 
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I  have  with  me  Dr.  William  F.  Pifice,  who  is  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  occupational  and  ad^lt  tahicatiuiu  and  I  am  also  pleased 
to  have  with  me  Charles  M  Cooke  Jr.  from  the  office  of  legislation 
m  the  secretary  s  oifico.  We'll  bt^liappv  to  respond  to  questions. 

Chairman  rKRKixs.  Fir.st.  let  me  tlyink  vou.  Commissioner  BelL 
for  an  outstanding  appvaraiice,  and  1  can  \vell  understand  some  of 
the  criticism  myself. 

I  went  .to  a  settlement  si^hool  as  a  \oun<rster.  and  we  were  recjuired 
to  take  one  type  of  manual  traming.  as  we  termed  it  in  those  davs, 
mdustrial  arts,  from  the  third  grade  thiough  the  second  vear  of 
high  school.  The  mining  tomniunities  were  flourishing,  and  nianv  of 
the  youngstei^.  a,$  the>  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and  were  qualified 
to  read  bluepn.nts  and  so  forth,  would  go  to  the  mining  towns  and 
take  up  carpentry  m  ordei  to  Uvable  to  send  some  monev  back  home 
o  enable  some  of  the  othei-  children  to  2:0  to  school.  Whereas  otliers, 
like  myself,  gained  the  knowledge  of  industrial  arts  but  continued  to 
go  on  to  school.  ^011  have  to  have  a  background,  reallv,  in  this  area 
to  understand  the  criticism  of^CIAO. 

'  Dr.  Bell,  representati\es  from  the  General  Accounting  Office  told 
us  vesterday  that  the  problems  they  identified  with  vocational  edu- 
cation resulted,  not  from  tliv  legislation  itsell  but  from  tlie^  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  tlu*  Office  of  Education  and  bv  tlie  States. 

Now,  what  is  your  e.\planation  ? 
•    Dr.  TvAinv.L  I W.' 1  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  I'ienv.  thv  (le|)utV  oMn- 
missionen  to  respond  {6  specifics  on  that. 

I  would  like  to  say.  before  T  turn  it  over  to  him,  I  want  to  be 
caVefnl  we  don't  appear  overly  defensive  and  critical.  T  want  to  say, 
as  the  commissioner,  I  know  tlieve  is  room  for  improvements,  aiid 
we  want  to  be  careful  about  that.  ^  ' 

,  Chairman  Pkrkixs.  We  all  know  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
wrote  the  act  from  the  standi)oint  of  hoping  evervthing  would  be  as 
much  job  oriented  as  jmssihle.  '     '  ^ 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  BEPUTY  COMMISSIONER, 
OCCUPATION  AND  ADULT  EBITCATION  ^ 

.1  '^1'  }'™'^'-  Thank  you,  M-r.  (Muiirman.  I  ])ersonallv  di.sagree  /itli 
lie  (»A()  as.sessiiient  of  ytstenlay  in  stating  that  tlie  sole  problem 
,  hes  with  the  admuiistration  at  the  State  level  nmrnt  the  Federal  level. 

(iraiited.  as  Dr.  IM]  suns,  we  can  and  do  need  to  improve.  The 
CtAO  report  pbiiited  out  some  areas  to  which  we  can  respond  Tliev 
pointed  out  some  of  the  areas  to  which  we  simplv  do  not  liav(>  re- 
sources to  respond,  but  that  is  another  issue. 

I  think  you  liave  arrived  at  some  toiiclusions  and  liatl  some  rpies- 
t^oiis  yesterday.. you  and  niend)ers  of  the  (Hunmittee,  that  made  it 
evident  that  States  can  indexed  impro\t>  their  \ocational  education 
procedure^. 

Having  said  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  all  .serious  about 
IS  to  trV  to  find  ways  to  really  impro\c  the  \  (n  ational  education  de- 
livery system  around  the  country.  1  think  that  uv  oughc  to  bo  woriv- 
ing  about  is  to  take  what  I  feel  is  auMait.standing  piece  of  legislation 
and  to  fine  time  it  and  to  make  it  better  than  it  is  alreadv. 
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I  don't  think  iin\  pu  t  *■  of  lk^i;ii>latiuu  that  sur\i\od  for  'i  and 
has  done  as  much  a&  this  pit'cr  of  lL'^M:jhitioii  m  niovin^^  far  from 
where  we  were  in  iUGN  tu  wIrut  arc  today,  can  bu  criticized  all 
that  much.  But  I  tluiik  it  can  be  improved. 

We  theiefore.  Ml,  (^liainiiaiu  will  U'  abk*  hopefully  to  have  intro- 
duced within  a  couple  of  \\cek^  a  le*:i.^l4iti\ e  piupo^al  that  uc  think 
addrcbSCi*  it.-5elf  to  .^ome  of  theM'  i.v>uc.s  aiul  .-juiue  of  the  features  uf  the 
current  legiblation  that  wi*  uouhl  hkc^to  bU;L:^ebt  to  be  eai  ried  tliiough. 

Chairman  PmuvIns.  Let  nu'  a.^k  tln^  simple  ([uestion.  From  this 
GAO  report,  what  war^  the  iiiobt  uupt)rtaiit  tiling  that  Vou  learnetl 
hi  the  way  of  impio\  in»j  \utatioiial  education  from  the  Oflice  of 
Education?  What  would  uni  poiut'tjut  a^^  the  niubt  important  thing 
that  you  got  from  the  (iAO  leptirt,  both  from  the  standpohit  of 
improving  \ouiibelf  aiul  fhc  State.s  inipM)Miig  themselves.  Can  you 
just'take  a  minute  to  analyze  that  for  us? 

Dr.  lMhK(K.  I  tliJiik  J  would  lia\c  to  concur  with  the  re.spoii.sc  to 
that  question  \estcnhu\  fiom  the  Statei^^  jjoint  of  view:  developing 
a  good  long-raii^c  plan  that  ib  ba.scd  upon  bOund  plaiiiiin<^  practices 
and  then  admiuisteiing  the  pioi^ram  on  the"  babis  of  that  planning 
is  the  single  most  important  feature  I  reatl  into  that  act. 

From  tnti.  point  of  vie.w  of  the  OtRee  t)f  Education,  the  thing  that 
I  comes  across  lt)ud  ami  rlear  ib,  that  at  least  from  the  GAO's  point 
I  of  view,  OK  has  a  nioie  ^pentic  lesimii.sihihtA  for  proj^rani  auditing 
than  had  been  iu\  uudeibtaiuliu*z  ami  m\  impresbiun  of  what  Congress 
expected  of  the  Office  of  Kducation. 

That  is  is  priiror])aH\  becau.sc,  a.s  w\'  read  the  act  and  ab  tried 
to  interpret  the  act,  it  seemed  to  Ub  it  was  our  role  to  frame  the 
broad  guidelinVb  of  that  act  and  then  within  those  guidelines,  let 
the  States  admin ist(»r  their  own  progranie: 

Cliairman  Pkrkins.  Let  me  tliroAV  out  one  word  of  caution  here 
which  worries  me  Oon^dei  a.>l,\ .  I  think  the  States  can  get  a  lot  of 
guidance  from  the  OWnv  of  Kducation  in  planning.  If  I  understand 
the  President's  budget,  it  is  i)ioitc)sing  that  one-third  of  the  funds 
appiopiiated  be  usetl  foi  ininnati\e  piograms.  T  am  concerned  about 
lural  areas,  where  th(\\  don't  ha\V  local  resources  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams that  are  sucies^sful,  such  as  carpeutry,  masonry,  electronics, 
welding,  mechanic.^,  and  all  other  t;\])es  of  trades  and  crafts.  Fin 
afraid  if  Me  adopted  that  pro])<)sal  without  fh'.xihilit\  it  may  be  fine 
wluM'e  the  conununilics  Inne  ph'nt\  of  resources  to  carry  on  these 
piograms  but  ma\  dtj  ion^nK'iable  harm  to  ongoing  programs  ijD 
other  communities. 

For  instance,  in  Kentucky,  wheic  they  have,  a  Or>  per  cent  place- 
ment lecord,  a  1,400  waitiiii:  li^t,  and  the\  don't  have  the  resources, 
are  we  gtmig  to  .^a>  to  that  conim unity.  >ou  are  goiiig  to  have  to 
fake  one-third  of  this  Fi'dcnil  nnwie\  and  piit  it  elsewhere?  In  fact, 
they  don't  have  funds  to  hmld  extra  buildings. 

We  have  that  situation  in  .Vshlamh  K>.  We  have  waiting  lists  in 
Ifa/.anh  Ky.,  and  tlie>e  sehuids  ha\i'  done  such  wonderful  jobs.  They 
know  the  tra*des. 

^  Of  course,  T  would  agiee  with  \(>ii  that  planning  has  been  one  of 
the  weaknes.seb.  But  in  (\>niric»,  one  of  oiii  gieatest  problems  is  that 
WT  can't  educate  ouim'Ucs  to  approf)riaie  money  in  advance,  or 
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we  cant  educate  ourselves  to  let  the  local  educational  aL'encies  know 
how  much  they  iue  gon.-  to  u-cenc.  That  is  one  of  the  stuniblin.' 
blocks  to  some  of  the  cMticiMUs  tJiat  1  pick  up  from  GAO.  But.  be  thai 
as  It  may,  what  is.your  lespoiKs..  to  the  Piesideufs  pioposal'of  one- 
hird  for  mnovative  progiains  in  au-a^  like  I  mentioned,  sucli  as  poor 

f  ^^i'"'  f'Tf'^J  that  the  proposal  allows  us 

c^-in  1  r  Pi'opo.al  allows  fuo-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the 
so-called  basic  btate  grant  program. 

One-third  would  be n-berved  for  innovativij  projects  and  programs. 
Those  innovative  progran...  „,  our  hopes,  would  be  supported  prin- 
upally  with  federal  funds  which  would  allow  those  communities 

l-i?".t'"'.'^°T"r'  "''""^  ^"  '"°»"^  Pi-ograms  and  to  begin 
to  make  the  kinds  of  improvements  that  GAO  was  concerned  about. 
.  Let  me  add  another  thing  to  that,  if  1  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  GAO 
IS  ver,v  concerned  about  the  level  of  funding  used  for  maintenance 
of  ongoing  programs.  In  this  study  that  the  Commissioner"  referred 
to  hat  we  have  recently  done,  we  found  a  wide  range  around  the 
Na  ion  from  2  percent  to  8!»  percent  of  the"  funds  that  are  spent  for 
lent       "^^  '  ^"  national  average  of  40  per- 

Forty  percent  of  all  funds  that  Congress  has  provided  are  used  for 
maintenance  of  ongoing  piograins.  We  still  think  that,  given  this 
new  proposal,  Congres.s  can  continue  to  provide  support  for  pro- 
.  gram  maintenance  through  the  basic  grant  program,  but  can  also 
use  the  innovative  programs  to  really  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  rural  communitis  without  large  matching  requirements 

1  share  that.concern  with  yon.  One  of  the  areas  that  we  are  going 
.o^^Tl'lf     leg.s  ative  concern  is  the  whole  area  of  niral  man 
power.  I  don  t    hi„k  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  -the  whole 
business  of  rural  manpower  across  this  Xation  in  waVs  that  are 
appropriate. 

Cliairman  .Pkrkins.  WelV  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
u  al  areas  what  worries  me  about  this  proposal  is  that  unless  we- 
nai  It  down  the  States  would  be  able  to  put  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
m  the  mor<<  populous  areas,  in  the  areas  with  resources  and  the 
political  power. 

Dr.  TnuiKi,  Hki.i..  \h:  Chairman.  1  think  the  fornuiln  would  take 
care  of  tha  .  .and  it  would  be  done  on  that  basis,  so  tliat  tlie  rural 
aiyas  would  still  get  their  share. 

T  ^''i"''      "'""'f*  '"'^"^         careful  about  is  that 

.nnl  iflir^ P';P"'""«  '"-P'^s  in  the  bigger  districts  are^more 
-sophisticated  .n  writing  proposals.  1  think  we  need  to  take  some 
safeguard  to  protect  the  ^nailer  districts  in  that  regard 

(  hairman  Pkrkins.  I  would  agree  with  vou  wholelieartedlv 

I  r.  1  fi;kh,  Hn.i,.  That  is  one  thing  I  ^^'ouU\  like  to  see  us  trv  to 
work  out  m  the  legislation. 

Chairman  Pkrktn.s.  Otf  the  record. 

[Otf-tlie-record  discussion.] 

Chairman  Pk7!kin-.s.  I  ^^  \]\  lot  Mrs.  (^hisholm  chair  this  committee 
for  a  while. 

>rrs  CmsTiOLM.  We  will  continue  with  the  hearing.  T  Will  reco<r- 
nize  .Mr.  Quie  for  questioning.  " 
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Mr.  QuuK.  Thiiiik  yuu.  ()in»-uf  tiiu  things  30U  make  a  noint  of  is 
the  Lnaccurac}  of  tiiu  GAO  U'poit  Uvaubr  tliev  luni*- few  tables. 
Yon  have  alfof  tiie  States  111  thib  information  that  was  t^ivon  to  us 
where  you  supph  percriitat>i' ut  imniv}  fui  maintenance,  iniproNenient 
and  cxtenbionl  deNelopiiu'iit.  i-.->tabli&hinent  of  new  programs,  admin- 
istration, and  so  forth. 

It  looks  to  nie  iiki-  \uu  air  iiwiv  iiuucurato  than  GAG.  Yebti'iday, 
the  Director  ni  Mninesuta.  Mr.  Van  Tru»s.  indicated  about  TjU  percent 
of  the  ytate  adnnniatuition  niom^v  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  50  percent  from  thr  State.  You  [Jut  down  2  percent  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  m  Ohio.  I  think  you  are  about  as  far  off. 

It  seems  to  me  the\  indicate  .V)-.")!).  and  you  have  down  there  4 
percent.  You  have  CaHforma  aeeiuate  on  100  percent. 

I  noted  you  had  100  [)eKent  in  Washington  until  they  eame  in 
yesterday  and  gave  us  diliVieiit  ligures;  the}  have  42  percent  so  [ 
asked  tliem  about  othei  peiMJunel  the>  had  not  mentioned  iji  the 
report.  The}  were  ni  public  construction  and  the  communit}  college 
board.  That  is  how  it  got  to  i'd  percent.  What  is  that  62  percent? 
Something  (juickl\  done  ^  Wheie  do  \ 011  get  the  100  percent? 

It  looks  hke  it  is  in  a  <|uestionnuire. 

Dr.  Tmckkl  Hki.l.  We  go  by  data  States  submit  to  us.  Mayhe  Bill 
can  respond.  " 

Dr.  PiuccK.  We  did  exaetl}  that.  He  conducted-this  brief  survey, 
Mr.  Quie,  since  the  isi>uaiice  of  GAO  lepoil.  and  in  preparation  for 
these  hearings.  This  pieliniinai\  data  has  yet  to  be  validated  and 
what  you  see  is  what  the\  repoited  to  us  in  answer  to  the  survej 
questions  also  provided  to  you. 

After  listening  io  then  tet^tniicin  }er>leida}.  we  called  Mr.  Hinmc 
tliis  morning,  after  he  got  back  on  the  Red  Eye,  and  asked  him, 
"How  do  you  s<]uait'  the  fact  }on  gave  us  100  percent  the  first  time, 
and  you  did  not  ni}'  that  ^es*terda^^  .Vnd  the  fi<iuiv  \\e  have  given 
you  now  is  Mr.  Binnie's  ui)dated  figures. 

We  have  identified  a  couple  of  others  which  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  adjustment  because  at^  \ou  indicate,  they  don't  look  right.  Ans\yers 
supplied  to  the  'first --three  <(iiehtionft  appeal  to  be  accurate  reflections 
of  fact,  but  we  believe  quehtioiis  4  and  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  some.  We  aie  \eilf}ing  and  analyzing  all  of  the  data  but 
\yc  thought  it  important  to  give  to  you  the  raw  data  we  now  have 
since  it  is  the  only  available  (lata  on  these  questions. 

Thu\ih\.  Bkm,.  I  would  hke  to  sn\.  if  I  luight  say  it  (|iii('kly, 
Mr.  Quie,  as  you  know.  I  came  to  this  position  from  the  superin- 
tendency  of  a'  school  s}steiM  of  (Aer  00,000  students.  I  found  the 
reporting  burden  on  that  level  enormous. 

I  would  say  that  the  \olume  of  reports.  State  and  Federal. 'was 
just  oVerpovyering  to  nie.  I  bad  not  been  on  the  local  level  for  a 
number  of  \ears.  and  one  of  the  thill^^s  \\c  just  need  to  do  is  simplify 
our  reporting. *If  we  can  do  that  and  coordinate  it  better,  T  think 
we  will  get  more  accurate  data,  • 

I  liope  that  I  can  get  at  that  end  and  do  something  about  it.  It 
is  a  very  complex  probleni.  Hut  T  (h)  know\  from  the  local  people, 
that  .sometimes  the}  report  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  report 
down  and  to  meet  the  deadline. 
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Dr.  PiKKiK.  Ml.  Quit',  if  vou'uill  iu'i'cpt  tluh.i^  i)U'liiiiiiiai\  mfoi- 
/     ma/tiou,  then  on  tiio  lja=>i=>  of  tlir  data        liu\e,  the  sc\en  States 
I     su/-veyed  by  GAO  a\era^ed  s.V  pciuMit  a»  eoniparod  to  the  national 
VjJ^'erage  of  7/2  peroent  ot  [>ait      fuiul^  used  fui-  ^tate  level  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Heedi),  1  believe  U  \\a-  \e.^ttTda\.  a.^ked  tlu«  (iiiestion  about 
those  seven  :>tates  tiiat  ha\r  a»'Mi)aiate*  ^tate  boani  for  \  ocatioual 
ediicution  and  their  adinnu^tratue  eosts. 

We  pulled  those  out  in  thoM'.  and  thoM*  .m'M'ii  aveia^ed  percent 
as  compared  to  the  oM^iall  a\era<re  of  7/J  percent, 

Mr.  QciK.  1  bonder  about  the  aecuiae\  of  \uui  fi«^iuvb  from 
those  states  that  were  in  lieiv  \esterda\.  beeaube  \uu  are  .so  far  oil 
on  column  8  on  a  numln'!  of  theui.  I  \\  under  ho\v  accurate  \ou  are 
on  the  other  mforination  Innausi'  tin'  infonuatiun:  I'bpeciallv  in  col- 
iiinu  2,  ''Maintenance",  and  colunm  4.  \  ou  ha\e  to  <5et  from  the  su- 
perintendent. 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  What^ 

Mn  QuiK.  TJie  information  m  tho^e  cuIuuiils  \ou  have  to  <^et  from 
superintendents  ojf  \arioub  mIiooI  s\bteins.  rundei-stand :  is  that 
right? 

Dr.  PiKiah.  Xo.  this  information  i.s  obtained  fiouijhc  a<reuc\  for 
vocational  education  in  each  State. 

Mr.  QuiK.  How  d(H*h  the  -State  department  of  education  know 
how  much  is  being  UM*d  foi  maintenance  of  existing  i)rograms^ 

Dr.  V\\\vs\\.  The\  know  \\hat^t\pe  of  piogram  thev  luue  funded 
in  a  particular  eommunit\.  K\cr\*  State  director  is  able  to  tell  \ou. 
OH  the  basis  of  the  dciiuitioiih  used  in  tin*  .survey  whether  tlu«  pro- 
posal received  was  one  for  an  (Jngoing  progratii'or  whether  it  rep- 
resented a  new  program  that  had  ne\er  been  in  operation  in  that 
community  before. 

Let  me  give  one  woid  of  caution  on  this  stud\.  AVc  fio/.e  time  and 
we  asked  the  States  to  tell  us  about  l!*7rj  only*.  There  jubt  was  not 
enough JLime  to  include  othei  >eai^  anil  make  anv  comparisons.  So 
that  u  State  might  say  to  nou  on  the  basis  of  197:^.  such  and  such 
was  true,  but.  as  it  was  i'>ointed  out  in  (\iIifornia.  theTio\ernor 
makes  a  decision  about  the  wa\  \on  will  um*  \our  State  funds  and 
therefore/in  another  \eai.  Nou'nlight  get  an  entirel\  ainVreiit  kind 
of  picture  from  that  State.  Vou  ha\e  to  bear  in  mind  this  is  fiscal 
year  1073  only. 

Mr.  QriE,  You  mean  the  State  knows  and  it  can  tell  the  local 
•    school  superintendent  whether  that  inonev  actually   is  luring  used 
for  maintenance  -in  an  old  piograni  that  is  improving  oi  extending'? 

Dr.  Pii.iaK.  Ve-i.  based  on 'the  kind  of  piojjosal  the\  ivrfi\e  fioin 
the  local  school  di.strict.  - 

Mr.  QriK.  Them  if  that  is  the  case,  how  can  the\  be  so  far  off  on 
that  last  columji.  whei*e.  it  seeius  to  me.  the  eiisiest  thing  tlu'v  have 
to  knr>w  is  how  much  inoncN  the\  get  for  administration  from  the 
State  legislature  and  how  mueh  from  the  Federal  Go\ernment.  I 
can't  find  anything  more  >iniple  than  tlnit. 

Dr.  I^KucK.  \*on  talk  about  column  <W 

Mr.  QriK.  Column  H. 
.    ^         PiKK(  1.  (V)lMmn  S.  That      the  peieent  of  tlie  total  State  le\el 
adininistrlition  costs  which  oiu*  eo\eied  with  Federal  funds,  .so  what 
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that  bays  then,  iii  (';ilil'i)mia.      that  it  is  iUO  perciMit.  All  uf  tla* 
^   adriuiubtratioji  in  tlu'  Stati*  t>l  (  alil'uiiiia  ib  cunitiutcd  with  Fedeial 
funds.> 

Arkansas,  for  oxtriiiph'.  n'piMlft  thaf  pcici'iit  of  all  oi  thi'  luoneN 
it  spendij  foi  state  h'\(*l  ^idnilm^tlatiun.  ctiiui's.  fi'oiii  L\'di*ial  somocb. 

Mr.  Quih.  You  know  fioiu  tin*  t^'.^tiiuDiis  U'^terdau  K^Mitucky  ib 
not  \)  uei'cent,  Mmnrbota  i^  JU)t  2  pi  nniit  and  Ohio  ib  ni>t  -I  pViront.  ^ 
WashiTigton  clian^t'il  fiom  HM)  pi  iciMit  u  hi'ii        <^ot  it  to  4'i  pn^iuit 
when  we  got  it  vostenlax  to  (>:>  peirent  today. 

Now,  if  those  ligiiiv^  h.i\i'  bi'eii  i oiling  aioiiiid  so  innaciu atel\ ,  liow 
do  w  know  the  re.st  of  them  aren't^ 

1  can  undei-staiid  a  mi^takr  if  it  Inut  been  4i)  jjeicent  iiibtead^of  r>0 
percent,  but  not  wlu-n  it  i>  liki'  the  State  of  Wabhln^on.  where  \ou 
lla^e  the  vai'ioiK->  ll'riur^  a'ld  the  otlu'i  ones  1  mentioned.  MliiiiebOta 
and  Ohio,  are  way  otl'  traek. 

Dr.  PiKKih.  JiVelh  It  apja'aib  that  State  miMuulristood  our  ifue^- 
tions  Xos.  4  and  ain.!  ue  think  nia\lH'  Mmnebota  did  the^aliu'. 
That  is  nhy  we  ha\i*  to  \  iMif\  tlu'se  li<riire->. Jiut  as  \\v  just  indleateth 
we  simply  did  not  lia\e  tinu'  to  \iMif\  this  data,  but  thought  thi^ 
would  give  tlu'  eonniiitti'i'  a  ditlereiit  pel  speetive.  at  least. 

We  just  felt  tkiit  it  \\a>  inipoitant  for  you  to  know  when  you 
eonsider  the  h'\el  uf  fuiulb  u.sed  for  iiiaintenanee  from  the  States 
point  of  view,  at  ^h-ast,  that  U)  pru-eiit  of  o\eiytliinf^  >ou  them 
is  used  for  maii^nuujjK"'.  h)  pein-nt  is  umhI  for  new  and  iniprovuil 
and  expanded  pio»xiiiiiis.  a1ul  thru  alxnit  2o  percent  of  all  of  the 
Federal  funds  are  used  for  new  ])r()<rrams. 

That  seems  to  nic  to  «ri\e  thib  committee  a  little  difleient,  a  little 
more  balanced,  kiiul  of  pii  tun'  of  w  liat  is  <roiii^  on  out  tlu'ie  to  help 
}ou  mukc  your  decisions  in  i I'spomlin*:  to  le^ishitive  proposals  as 
well  as  the  GAO  ivport. 

Mr.  QxriK.  In  re<ruid  to  what  the  (tAO  report  says,  do  you  think 
that  we  ou^rht  to  brheve  that  Ma^sachusettb  i»nl\  used  '2  pereent  foi 
maifitenance  and  Virmont.  anotl^iM  Xew  Eii^rland  State,  uscil  84 
percent  for  nnuntenancr ^ 

Dr.  PiKia  r.  1   uoulil  sii*:;rt*J"t.  .Mr.  Qniv.  I  can  aiisun  that  be^t 
In  eairui*r  on  Di,  Cl!ai]i'>  Hu/./.cll.  who  is  now  associate  commissionei 
for  oceupational  plaiiniiiir  and  tin*  foi  hum  State  directoi  for  voea- 
tional  education  in  Ma^sat  hnsi'tt^.  lie  tan  i)tol)Abl\  aiiswi^r  that  \ei\.  - 
very  precisely. 

Dr.  Hi //J  M..  \"i's.  \oii  ran  l)rlie\e  that'  luM-aii^f  Ma^sachusi'tt ^ 
handled  the  vocational  niom'\  in  a  "seed  iiioiu'x"  eonce])t.  What  \\v 
did  was  funding  new  i)ro*riams  with  l'"tMleral  funds. 

Aftei'  1  year  of  full  Fcileial  fundin^r  uc  withdrew  one-half  of  the 
Federal  funds  and  Mi])[)(Uted  the  new   i)io;riains  with  ."iO  percent 
Fetleral  fundb,  the  leiriaiiiin^      pereent  eomin«r  from  a  mntelnn^^  lo-  » 
cai  coi)}ril)utioii.  or  .State  funds. 

So  those  are  accurate  fiLniPN  fr<MU  Nfassacliusetts.  ^  * 

Mr.  ()riK.  All  the  way  aloiiijr  tlie  line? 

Dr.  Hi /./:ki.i..  \'es.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledjr^'-  T  didn't  do  the 
accountinef.  but  the\  fit  with  nis  e\])erien( cs  of  just  a  few  months 
ngo.    •  .  * 

^^r.  Qt'ii:.  That  ij^  interestiuir  to   find   that   witli  one  State. 
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Vv.  PiEJ^'K.  1  hope.  Mr.  Quie,  imd  1  really  believe'when  we  verify 
all  of  these  figures.  \ou  air  iioluii  to  find  that  inost  of  them  are  ac- 
curate because  as  we  look  at  thenfantl  know  wliat  ib  <,^oiii«;  oiij  when 
I  look  at  MieUigan'b  data  foi  rxaiuple.  that  is  prett^  close  to  what  I 
recall  about  Michigan  ami  M>nu'  of  m\  stall'  looked  at  other  Stately 
^where  they  have  had  cxpeiiciuv.  and  it  is  cIom*  to  tlu'ir  rucollection, 
'so  I  think  you  will  iind  it  iri'iu'ialh  accurate,  but  we  will  verify  all 
of  it.  *  '  .  . 

Mr.  QuiK.  The  (hVO)  ^tiuh  happi'iu-d  to  hit  soaiie  inaccurate  States, 
and  we  should  not  blanir  (iAO  for  that,  but  bhtnie  the  States^ 
shouldn  t  we? 

Dr.  PiKucK.  Part  of  the  difficult}  in  asking  a  (luestion  of  the  whole 
.Nation,  when  peopii>  at  tlu'  State  level  admuiister  the  program  so 
much  difierently,  one  fiom  the  other,  wlien  thev  have  difierent  things 
impacting  upon  them,  is  that  it  is  .soipetinies  difficult  for  them  to 
interpret  questions  in  the  way  intended. 

Mr.  GooDUXG.  Will  the  ire'ntleinan  from  Minnesota  yield « 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  think  I  used  my  time. 
-    Mr  G(K)DMN(;.  I  tliink  I  ean  clear  it  up  just  comijig  off  the  firing 
Ime.  Lducators  get  so.  man \  reports  to  fill  -out.  Federal,  Staie,  local 
you  name  it.  and  th(^y  would  rather  spend  their  time  workinn-  on 
educating  studc^nts.  ^  ♦ 

Those  educators  who  don't  reall\  know  how  to  be  innovative  spend 
a  lot  of  time  drawing  up  stati.stie^  and  filling  out  reports.  I  havt-to 
confess,  if  you  can  make  aii\ thing  out  of  the  reports  I  sent  down 
Jiere  I  compliment  you.  1  did  whatever  T  thought  be.st  for  the 
youngsters  and  didn't  lia\e  a  lot  of  time  to  fill  out  a  lot  of  foolish 
reports.  That  is  !io\y  yon  get  those  kinds  of  statistics,  so  vou  better 
come  up  there  and  do  some  checking  to  reallv  know. 

f^i"-  J^-'^^^^^i'  l^wx.  If  you  want  to  bore  in  deeper.  Mr.  Quie.  T  have 
an  Oh  staff  member  here  from  reirion  3  who  handles  such  data  if 
you  want  to  spend  that  time  now. 

:Nrr.  QiHK.  T  better  not^iiow.  I  want  to  read  the  bills. 

^rrs.  ('insiioi.M.  Thank  you.  Dr.  BelU 

Dr.  Bell.  I  \\oul(l  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  before  I  pass  to  other 
membei-s  of  the  eonnnittee.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  whv  the  Office  of 
Kdtiratioii  eluninated  the  re(piirement  of  the  submi.ssion  of  vm-ational 
enrollment  data  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  nice,  because  this,  of  course 
lianipei's  the  flKW  euforcenient  of  title  \'I  of  the  (^ivil  Rights  Act 
and  t^tie  IX  of  the  education  anu^nduient? 

Dr.  Thrukl  IWaAu  Yes. 

Dr.  Pierce,  can  you  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  PiKKcK.  Yes.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  The  National  (Vn- 
ter  lor  ivluf^ational  Statistirs  was  conducting  a  studv  where  such  data 
was  iicciuired.  I  hei-fore.  OMH  cut  out  those  questions  from  the 
vocahonal  education  ivport  forms  to  oliniinate  duplicatiou 

\\  e  are  now  in  the  process  of  going  back  to  O^IB  and  askinor  if  we 
can  reinstate  this  (juestion  on  enrollment  bv  .se.\  because  the  National 
(  enter  is  not  now  collecting  thjs  data  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mrs.  riiisuoLM.  Thank  \mi.  Secondly.  I  am  paiticularlv  disturbed 
Mhout  the  lack  of  training  opportunities  for  women.  T  think  we 
recognize  in  this  cmuitr\  that  more  families  are  workincr  out  of 
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uecessit} ,  and  ft'i;iah'  hiacli'il  Iton&rhoKls  iiri'  iucruublntV  for  a  \ariet\ 
of  rQasoijs  and  Nt*t.  m  truiib  of  tht*  coursub  of  training  that  have 
been  givijn  I  am  ,partK'ulail\  dititinbi*d  wlu*n  I  look  at  the  chart 
oil  page  5  of  the  GAO  irpoit.  ]  think  if  you  can  turn  to  .that  chart, 
}6u  will  yee^tht  rea^oiih  \\h\.  Tjahniii;  iii  atj:i icultuiv,  home  economics 
'  aud  cosmetolo<i:\  is  liiu'.  hut- when  we  hpeak  of  traiiiin*^  wonuMi  with 
marketable  skilli);  we  liiul  that  iii  tenas  of  other  vocational  t\pes 
of  programs,  that  n(>thin<r  is  heiu^r  done. 

I  was  wonderin*:  if  tlTe  Kdiuatioa  Oflice  has.  any  kind  of  plan  foi 
,  broadening  the  trainiiJ^x  of.  women  ^a>  the}  eah  acquire  the  hiaiketable 
skills  that  are  iiecessar\  '  todav .  nistead  of  taking  the  traditional 
female  courses  found  in  vo'eational  education? 

Dr.  PiKUL'E.  Yes.  we  do.  We  have  a  nund>er  of  things  underway. 
One  of  the  proposals  wv  Mould  like  to  make  for  new  legislation  is  that 
one  of  the  priorities  that  thr  Status  ouglit  to  look  at  is  elimination  of 
sex  role  stereoty|)in«i:  in  vocational  education. 

There  is  no  tjutestiou  that  theie  are  social  barriers  as  was  pointed 
^out  yesterday.  II(5we\er.  that  does  not  eliminate  the  fact  that  wt 
t:au  continue  as  Fedeial  au<l  State  administrators  to  keep  the  pressure 
on- that  area,  to  make  peo{jle  seu.sitive  and  aware  of"  the  Issue.  In 
response*  to  that,  then  om*  of  the  things  T  propose  to  do  in  response 
to  the  GAO  report.  l>*it  also  because  \\v  shaiied  tliat  concern  and  have 
recognized  it^for  some  time,  is  to  pull  together  a  committee,  an  ad 
hoc  committ^  of  State  direetoi.s  of  \oeational  education,  and  develop 
spi*cirKr"sfrategies  on  how  \\e  can  achieve  what  you  and  we  share 
in  wanting  to  have  accomplished. 

T)r.  TfJikei*  Hei.u  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  thj^  there  i.s  more 
sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  I'Jucation  than  in  au\  other  area  of 
the  curriculum,  and  I  think  \ou  aiv  touching  on  and  bringing  home 
to  lis  a  valid  point  for  our  immediate  attention. 

Mrs.  CnisnuLM./)ue  brief  question.  One  of  the  areas  not  covered 
by  the  GAOy^port  was  the  areja  pt^rtaining  to  the  bilingual  amend- 
ment offered  b\  Senator  Dominick.  w  ith  wdiom  1  Worked.  h\  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  bilingual  amendments  as  a  part  of  "ESEA" 
last  session. 

I  was  woifderihg  if  the  Oflice  of  Kducatlon  has  done  anything  to 
.implement  those "ainendments  in  the  area  of  vocational  education? 

Dr.  l^iKiu  K.  Yes.  we  ha\e.  The  rules  and  regulaflons  for  that  pro- 
gram are,  as  T  undei-stand  it.  on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
rigrht  now.  We  hope  they  will  be  put  into  the  Fedi'ral  Eegistei' 
within  the  next  few  day.s.  We  plan  to  spend  $2.8  luillion  Wt  of  the 
total  bilingual  vppiopiiation  for  bilingual  \ocational  education  pro- 
grams this  year.  , 

We  also  eoveivd  that  in  the  new  legislation  and  have  WM-itten  in 
language  about  bilingual  \ocationaI  education  in  the  new  propositi 
le^rislation.  so  we  hope  to  continue  this  program  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion. '  I  ' 

Mrs.  Chishol:^!.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Coufrressmiui  Ijehman. 

Mr.  LhiiMAN.  I  would  like  to  pursue  a  (pu^st ion  that  w;as  broiifrht 
ont  Nesterday  aud  whu'h  luus  coneerued  me  fop  a  long  time.  That 
is  the  relati\el\  low  le\  el  academic  stiide  that  \ocational  education 
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;    sUuti'iiU  uir  rounM'U'il  to  piusuc.  I  trii'd       I'xplain  yesterday '^to 
the  ^jeople  from  the  Statt'  a<^tMu  li^  and  aUo  to  mul  out  win  tlu*iT  wore 
so  few  i  olK';ri*  |jn>p  stiulcntS' in  \oi*atu)nal  (nlm  atioii.  w  li\  there  were 
,   no  *'Ih)nors"  ehusses  seheduhHl  for  these  stiuhMits. 

What  1  am  tr\ i-n^;  to  «ret  at  is  this;  How  dij,  \ou  ;:et  the  top  level 
student  into  Nueational  ediuatloii^  How  ilo  uui  Kt  vocational  edu> 
lation  phi\  a  leadii^sjiip  i  oK-  in  the  aeadeiiiK  woiKI.  Is  there  rathel* 
a  ^e^ll.  sti^nia  attaelunl  to  the  to})  el  ^^tudent  to  *ri*t  into  voca- 
ional  eihuation^  I  ha\i'  <roiii*  to  variou.s  hi;z1i  sehools  that  are  eoni- 
|)rehensi\e  and  ha\e  talheil  to  ditl'ennt  ^Miiilunee  pi'ople  and  asked, 
*'Ilow  inaa\  of  vour  j^i'oplr  an-  taklii;^  lionois  classes  \u  voeational 
edueatU)nr' 

Th  answer  to  ni\  (pa  stion.  I  1iave  \  et  to  linil  the  lirst  student  in 
iiian\  hiii:k  ht'luMjl.-^  that  washotli  in  \oeatloiial  edneation  and  was  in 
an  aiadi'Miie  honoih  elass,  oi.  in  \o<'atioiial  education  and  advanced 
stud>  ^loiiraius.  Vou^  cithej  <r'et  one  oi  the  otlier,  and  tliere  is  no 
reunion  ror  it. 

I  would  like  to  find  one  student  im  ad\aneed  stuil_\  or  honors 
elasses  in  vocational  education.  •  % 

Hi.  PihKiK.  Ills  name  u  a.^  Max  Mickt»lson,  piesulent  ot'  the  Future 
F<i7niers  of  Aruerica  eliaptui  in  Fetaluma.  Calit..  in  and  196t), 

also  presnli-nt  ot"  the  stuilent  l)oil_\  of  their  liiirh  school,  ami  he  was 
also'an  honoi  ^tuilent.  went  to  tlir  Tniveihitv  of  California  at  Davis 
and  IS  now  a  \er\  sucessful  attornev  in  Petalunia.  Calif.  That  is 
*one  nanu'  I  c.iu  think  <)f  fiom  in\  in-rsunal  experience.  I  was  sur- 
prised a^t  inv  colleatiiies  \ei,teida\.  There  aie  a  nimil)\*r  of  answei^s 
to  your  (pieswon.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lkha^^n.  IO\cnse-me.  In  fact,  isn't  tlnit  unusuaH 

Dr  PiFffak.  I  iloiTt  tliink  it  Lsat\incal.  It  is  unusual  to  the  extent 
that  uiifoitiniatel\,  v'ruational  education  for  a  lot  of  \ears,  has  heen 
viewed  as  u  iluiu]uii^'  ;zronnd.  ft  lias  hi'eii  \ie\\*^il  as  tlie  kind  of  place, 
if  I  may.  this  response  in  jlart  to  the  (JAO  rei)ort.  In  a  way,  it  is 
\iewed  a.s  a  kind  u(  pio«rram  where  ^\  on  sen'd  kills  off  to  darlc  fa- 
cilities, in  oUI  huddin^s  tl^^iit  an'  i  untlow n  .and  not  new  or  modern 
and  not  up  tt)~date  .md  then  expect  tlieni  to  lia\e  priilc  in  themsel\es 
ami  m  their  pn)»rram.  • 

Tlioiefoie^  till'  more  talented  >onii<;  pi'ople  really  felt  that  that 
was  a  .sti<rnia,  iind  it  ha.s  heen  proented  w  ith  a  ^^i<rula.  J  think  we 
•are  o\ ertM)iiiin«i  that.  The  \oimti:  people  theinseUe.s  are  he;zinnin<^ 
to  overcome  that.  * 

At  some  point  ilurin;^  the  course  of  tins  afternoon,  if  possihle.  I 
would  like  t(T  sliaie  with  sou  some  statistic.^  from  a  national  ^s.tud\ 
that  was  iecent]\  ilone.  the  lou'ritudinal  stuil\  of  tlie  ]ii;zh  school 
.  ;iraduate.s  (d'  11)72  whcie  intei  \  lew ers  a?^ked  the  ;xraihnites  what  tlie\ 
thou«rlit  ahout  \ocatiopal  education. 

Yesteriliu.  we  talked  ahout  what  we  thou^rht  ahout  it.  but  didivt 
(aJk  \ei\  much  ahout  what  ^-tndeiit.s  think  ahout.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  <iet  tlui^  mto  the  record  j^.s  well. 

[Infornu\tion  referred  to  follows:] 
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DKI'AU'lMhM  Oi   IIlALUI,  KuUCAUO.X    AM)  WhI.hAKh, 

WashuKjton,  J)  r.  April  i),  /i/7J 

Hon.  Caru  D  Vlkkixs, 

(  hninn(in,  Educnthtn  ami  Lahoi  snbvinninitia . 
lldHHV  of  Rt  im  H{  niuin  <  .s,  U  (tshuifjfon,  li  T 

DhAK  Mtt.  Pkkki.njs  ()u  Ki*L)ruar,\  IW,  I  tL'>titu*(i  lii'tiu'e  tlio  Sul»Luinii»itti*t*  un 
EU*ui(*utar> ,  Siv  tiinl4ir\ .  \*ou»tionjl  IMiiiiiliuii  tin*  Huu^i'  ('luuiinttce  uii 
K(hic«iti(>ii  and  Lahur  ciuu criiiii^  \u4..Uiniuil  iHliKMtiun  At  tliat  liiiii>,  rMii^u'N>- 
luan  Lfhiuaii  t*\pn\NM.'(l  Minci^rn  al)uiit  tlu'  ^ti^iu.i  uf  \»Aatiuual  j.nlinatiaii  la 
(lU r  bclKi»/li5.  Ill  rrspoiiM'.  I  i)rotaist*tl  to  punitU*  Uti  lla-  iru>rd  ^uiiu*  ^tatistio 
from  a  national  >tuil\  that  \^a^  r('it'ntl\  duMr.  tlic  Loii^ititdinal*  Stud>- of  the 
High  Sclioul  Clai5i>  uf  ll)7J  wheiu  intcix  u-wt  r^  a>ktd  ^TaUiwtr^  uliat  th('\ 
thought  about  vocational  education.*' 

In  tht'  inaial  (iucNtiotituiirt'  giwn  to  a   national  san^Ur  uf  liigli  >c']ii)ol 
selnors  in  th»*  St)ring  of  H>T2.  question  niuiilMT  is  >tatt*d,    IMvaM'  ratt*  \our^ 
s(1n»ul  on  fad*  of  tht*  fidluwmg  asi)»*ct>    Onr      tla*  >nlf-itt'ni>  w.i.^  tlit'  ituaHit) 
of  A'ucatii>nal  nii^truetion. '   Studi*nt>  ri>uld   ro^pond.     i»t»oi  .     fjur" ,  '  goud". 
•  **excellent**.  or  "don't  kin)\\  ** 

Of  more  than  lO.lHH)  rvijiJond(*nt>,  {)2  tJi  rceiit  indaatrd  tli.it  tin*  (iU.ilit.\  (jf 
vocatiunal  instructnni  in  their  st'lnn)l  \\a>  "good"  or  "  i*xcelh*nt".  . 

Iteiu  10  i>f  the  (ine^tiounaire  a^ived  tlu*  student >>.  How  much  do  \uu  agree 
With  t^aeh  oi  tlie=  following  >tatenient>  ahont  .\our  higli  >i  liuol '  Oeh'  state- 
ment \Nas,  Si'hool  sliouUl  iJlate  iii</re  eni|diaM>  un  \ueatiunal  .tad  teeliiin.il  pru- 
grains.  *  Ue>pon>e>  ciaild  hv  'agree  ^trongl.\  ".  agn^e  ^oiuewhat' .  di.s.igree  ^oiiu' 
what",  "disagree  .stn)ngl>".  'and  "di)e>  not  ai>i>l.\.  '  Of  all  tlu-  resiMHidents,  71 
pertvnt  agreed  that  more  ^*aipll<l^l>^  .shonld  he  i>nt  on  \oeatioiml  in^trmtion 

Kor  \oiir  information  i>  atta*  lied  1  r(//>v»//(  Ih  na  iptTfiif  uj  Hufh  N<  //r>.>/ 
Si  mors.  lUtsi  Ytdf  .s'f//u//  \\hnjh  ^iiiiuna  rizes  infurniation  ohtained  from 
seniors  in  the  class  of  IDTli   (IMaeed  in  Subeoiunuttoe  lile>J  ) 

If  \uur  Suheoniiiilttee  has  an\  (dlier  ituestioiiM,  we  will  he  happ.\  to  pro\ide 
'  >ou  additional  information. 
Sincerely, 

WlLUAM  F    TlERC  F, 

Ih  liuty  Com  mt  Jim  oner  for  (hxninttional  ami  Adult  lUItiCUtion 

KnrloMire. 

Ke.  Attaehed  I  ahulat  uf  }<tudi  nt  (Ju*  .Htiunmtiw  l)atu,   N'olunies  1 

and  II.  for  the  hax*  .\ear,  le,  tla*  initial  \ear  of  the  National  Longitudinal 
J       StAul\  of  the  High  School  CMa.vs*  of  l!>7i;.  •  ^ 

Attaehed  ks  a  eot)\  i^f  a  report  on  a  n*eent  national  >tud>.  tin-  T.<nigit udinal 
Stml>  of  the  High  School  ('la«s  of  T-'Tli,  where  lUtei  \  ie\\er>  asked  gi.ulu.itcs 
whiCt'  tlie>  tln)Ught  ai»oul  vocational  education  This  data  i>  pertinent  ti»  Mr 
Lehnmns'  concern  ahont  the  stigma  attached  tn  \ocatiiaial  educ.it Urn 

In  the  mitlMl  questionnaire  given  to  a  n.itional  s.uuide  uf  liigli  >clio(d  scnj<jr.> 
in  tile  spring  of  li>7L\  «jue>tnni  nninhei  IS  st.itetK  '  J'lease  rat*'  .\  oui  x  hool  uu 
each  of  the  following  .isi»e<-ts"  One  of  tin-  suhiteius  was  tlu*  i|ualit\  (►f  mkm- 
tional  Instruction"  Students  ciaild  lespond.  i^mr".  fail",  "ginid" .  "excollcnt". 
or  "don't  know**. 

Uf  tuore  tiiaii  UUMM)  iesi)oudents,  uiore  than  13  ptTcent  said  thtit  tlu*  voia 
♦   '    tiinial   instruction  in  their  high  schiMjl  was  good  or  t'xcellent    Of  the  8.r»(M> 
vocational  students  rfpl>ing.  almost   lo  in*rcent  tluaight  tlicir  \ocati(tnal  in 
struct ioh  was  good  and  niot^*  than  21  percent  felt  it  wa^  cXc'cJIent 

Item  1{)  of  the  questioimain'  asked  the  students.  How  iiiuoli  do  .\ou  agree 
with  each  of  tl.r  following  statena*nts  alnrnt  tour  high  sclandr*  One  state 
ment  was.  School  should  place  nuire  eiaidiasU  mi  \(Kati(/nal  and  technical 
progrnms."  Kespmises  could  he  agree  strongl\",  agrt'e  somewliat*'.  disagree 
somewhat  *.  ' disagree  strougl>",  and  docs  Uiil  appl>  '  Of  all  the  r(*Kp(JU(lont.s. 
uu>re  thun  iV2  perceut  agreed  that  mori*  emphasis  sluaild  he  put  lui  \^K'ationa.l 
Instruction  Of  the  Micalioual  students  ivid.ving.  nu^re  than  73  percent  agreed 
»  with  tlie  statement 
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Mr.  Lehmax.  I  am  going  to  lia\e  to  lun  out  of  here  to  meet  some 
students  in  jusl  a  moment;  the\  are  waiting  on  mc,  200  of  them, 
and  I  will  ask  them  how  inan>  of  them  aii;  in  voc^itional  programs. 

Dr.  PiERiK.  May  1  .say  one  thmg  tliat  I  think  needs  to  bt^  said. 
Seventy  percent  uf  the  >oung  peopK'  in  v (National  education  who 
completed  a  \ocational  education  piogiani  uiid  who  were  nut  avail- 
able for  work  went  on  to  further  education,  inchiding  college. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  My  quarrel  Is  with  the  fact  thafsomewhere  in  the 
systejn,  that  these  kids  are  not  plugged  into  the  realh  top  academic 
classes,  and  they  are  really  smait  enough  to  be  there. 

Mr^  GooDUNG.  AVill  you  yield?  I  would  like  to  invite  your  200 
.students  up  to  ni>  area  I  represent.  We  ha\e  four  levels  in  our 
vocational  programs,  and  we  have  \en  outstanding  students  doing 
very  outstanding  woik  in  the  top  levels,  b>  their  choice  and  b}  our 
*  encouragement. 

Mr.  Lehmax,  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  more  of.  and  I 
think  there  .is  no  reason  why  there  shouldn't  be,  but  yet,  I  think  on 
a  broad  scale,  we  all  have  to  realize  it  is  not  customary. 

I  would i ike  to  see  some  wa}  we  can  direct  this  legislation  in  that 
direction.  Thank  >ou  ver}  much.  This  is  my  thing  for  this  week, 
and  I  was  just  trying  to  get  it  in. 

Mrs.  CiiisHOLM.  ^fr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you.  I  will  be-as  honest  as  m}  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  have  been  around  here  awhile,  but  I  am  new  to 
this  committee.  Therefore,  thisjs  one  of  tlu*  man\  subjects  on  which 
I  am  quite  ignorant.  I  will  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  no  kjiowledge  and  seek  a  vocational  education  from  >ou. 

I  am  really  intrit^ued  \\ith  the  line  of  (pu'stions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  auu  from  this  point  of  view  .  the  chait  from  which 
he  was  reading  contained  conflicts  in  testiinon\  in  what  the} 
ported  to  you  and  in  what  we  heard  from  them  yesterday.  It  was 
based  upon  data  obtamed  ftom  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education 
for  fiscal  1973,  and  }ou  had  on  the  first  page  of  the  document  con- 
^^^taijiing  that  chart  or  table  a  series  of  conclusions,  or  summar>  of 
what  It  said  about  where  the  molu\^  was  going.  Okay.  Xow,  what 
intrigues  me  is  this.  One  of  the  great  probU'ins  of  Government,  I 
hav  found,  has  been  the  difliculty  we  have  hero  in  Congress  of 
getting  adequate  infonnation  upon  which  to  base  intelligent  decisions 
so  that  we  can  do  the  job  we  need  to  do  of  making  thi^'  nccessar\ 
changes  in  legislation  or  exercising  oM^r^ight,  to  tr\  to  make  Voca- 
tional education  as  good,  foj*  example,  as  we  can  help  t<)  uuike  it. 

AVould  this  survev  ha\c  been  .something  vuu  wotild  regularh  do? 

Dr.  BiKK(  K.  No.  '  .  ' 

Mr.  BucitAXAN.  It  would  not.  Was  it  something  in  response  to 
GAO? 

Di*.  PiKKCK.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Xow,  i'f  we  had  not  had.  a  hearing  yesterday. 
Would  It  bi'  ii'asonable  to  expect  u>u  would  ha\c  gone  on  thi.s  as 
being  valid  information? 

Dr.  BiKUCK.  (\*rtainl>  not  \\i4hoii(  further  veiification.  We  always 
try  to  verify  and  validate  the'infornuition  we  get.  Wi'  do  that  inso- 
far as  we  possibly  can. 
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In  this  rasV.       ^in\[)\\  ilul  not  ha\i*  tniu*  to  ronipK'ti'  thi-  ta>.k.  I 
think,  if  I  njay  share  with  vou.  and  \uii  |jiobabl\  ahvad\  knu\\  this, 
but  .\vf  can't  ask  one  bit  uf  information  without  ^^etting  OMB's 
,    approval.  . 

So  we  had  to  go  to  0MB  to  I'ven  <ri't  appro\-al  to  a'sk  these  live 
*' -extra  (juestionb.  We  .^hare  \oiu  conrt-ra  in  .>a\in«j:  "AA'hat  kiiul  of 
»  infonnation  (h)  \ou  reall\  need,  uhal  kiml  of  iiifoimation  doe^  the 
Commissi oneji'  of  Education  healh  need,  what  kind  of  inforniation  do 
all  of  us  that  are  wording  about  thib  r^all\  need  in  order  to  make 
*  good  decisions?"  '  *     ,         '  - 

One  w(i\  to  go  about  it  is  to  collect  even  thing  \ou  ean  possibly 
think  of  and  then  fiope*  some(la\  that  soniebod\  asks  a  question 
about  it,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  there. 

We  think  there  is  a  better' approach  to  that.  We  have  a  study 
under  way  \diere  we  are  going  to  thr  iiM^rs  of  \ocational  education 
information,  inrhiding  Congress,  and  saying.  '^Wliat  do  you  really 
want  to  know  ^o  \ou  ean  make  \our  decisions."  and  then  we  wifl 
say.  'That  is  all  we  are  going  to  ask.  that  is  all  the  information 
we  are  going  to  eolfect  based  upon  the  varioub  uber  groups/*  and 
^then  We  will  put  in  place  a -system  that  allows  us  to  collect,  update, 
and  retrieve  that  information. 

I  think.  Mi.  Congressman,  that  that  \^  going  to  solvt  the  kind  of 
problem  you  are  concerned  about.  l;ut  that- is  hard  work,  it  is  ex- 
pensive and  will  take  us  a  while  to  get  it  done. 

Mr,  IkcHANAX.  That  is  very  reassuring  as  to  your  end  of  the  line, 
but  the  gentleman  fiom  Penns\ Ivania.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  was  a  .school  bupei intendent  had  a  lot  of  these  question- 
naires to  answer.  You  heaid  a  few  niomentb  ago  his  response  to  that 
situation,  which  I  am  sure  is  typical. 

I  am  coni  enu'd  a[>out  \\hat  i»  Mece.ssar\  foi  you  to  do  to  make  sure 
you  are  getting  an  niate  Infoi  ination  a^'the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota pointed  out  a  minute  ago.  There  j^eems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
conflict  in  the  testimony  rojn  ennng  a  column  that  should  have  been 
pretty  simple  to  an^wei.  I  don't  know  \^liat  Jthis  ina\  implu  Muybe 
you  have  a  noimal  piouduie  of  following  throu^di  in  feome  wa\  that 
you  can  nail  this  down. 

Dr.  Tkurm>.  Hki,i..  \\\'  j,liould  1h'  able  to  del)(;nd  ui)on,  ami'  I  sa\ 
'*we  should",  and  ma\he  we  laii't  hut  we  mu.^t  dei)end  u])on  the  chief 
State  School  Oflicei  unil  State  directtn  of  \oeational  education. 

They  usually  >\vrn  the  foini  andsa\.  ^'I  hereb\  t'ertif^  this  informa- 
tion is  accurate  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge/' 

Xow.  it  IS  from  that  kind  of  souice  document  signed  in  that  wa\ 
^  that  Mr.  (^)iue  was  eritln/innr.  It  is  a  source  of  gieat^  coiieern.  and 
th:it  reiiauil\  lufrts  our  cn'dihilit\  when  we  come  before  a  eonunittee 
and  it  cause.s  \ou  to  Ikwc  a  If^u  le\el  of  coiifulenee.  not  onh  in  testi- 
mon\.  })ut  in  all  of  tjie  infumiation  \on  have  on  making  decisions. 

So  [  think  it  IS  a  \ei\  mmIous  matter.  That-is  one  n'u.son  that 

1  meet  with  the  ehicf  State  m  liool  oflicers  on  a  regular  basis,  and  l)r. 
Pieree  meets  with  the  Stale  diMMtors  of  voeatioiuil  education.  I  am 
sitting  here  tellinir  ni\srlf  that  I  am  going  to  make  n  hig  point  of  this 
and  a  point  that  Mr.  (^)uie  ua^  Uiakinn^  when  I  meet  with  them  and 
just  la\  on  harder  that  we  ha\  e  to  ha\e  accurate  data  and  data  that 
they  can  <tnnd  behind. 
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But  to  send  the  infunuatiuji  to  Ub  and  sign  it  and  therij  as  yester- 
day,  to  come  before  tliib  rouiinittfe  uud  fea),  ^That  is  not  right/'  the 
only  way  we  can  get  infonnatiun  i&  to  get  it  fmn  State  superin- 
tendents of  education.  Tliat  ib  uui  buiirce  foi  these  documents.  We 
require  a  signature  and  cvrtilication,  that  is  correct. 

But  it  seems  to  mv  tliat  thib  eutiie  tiling  was  in  response  to  a 

Mr.  BtuiA>AN.  But  It  seenib  to  nie  that  tliib  entire  thin^^  was  in 
rebpuiibe  to  a  critical  CiAO  report — ciitical  ul'  them  and  }ou,  and  it  is 
partieularl}  unfoitunate  an^l  lionic  fte  bhonhl  have  this  eonflictmg 
tebtinion^  from  thebe  States,  at  the  tiuie  }ou  arc  before  the  eomniittee 
Ubing  tliib  infoiniation  in  challenging  a  GAO  report  and  itb  aceurac\. 

Br.  Teiu{EL  Bkll.  1  certainly  agree  with  that  100  percent.  I  agree 
that  we  have  a  bte\\aul»hip  ie»puii»Abilit>  to  thit>  committee,  to  pro- 
vide you  with  aeeurate  uif(a  matiun.  AVe  need  to  work  nt  it  harder. 

Dr.  Puviah^  1  would  like  to  make  one  otliei  obbcrvaticm.  There  are 
techniques  1  think  \\e  can  Ube.  once  we  get  a  system  that  u|iks  the 
kind  of  ii^iestions  that"'ieall>  need  to  be  asked  and  gather  the  data. 
Then  \ye  can  set  in  phne  a  sampHiig  proeedure,  \vhereb}*periodicall> , 
we  go  in  and  sample  those  responses  for  their  accuracy.  , 

Once  veiified  tlir  liist  tinu'  aiuuii^Jy  we  can  continue  on  an  ongoing  ^ 
basis  to  sample  and  jeallx  Milfy  them  at  the  local  level  to  maintain  ' 
accuracy.  I  think  that  kind  of  tecluaque  will  provide  the  kind  of 
stewardship  tlu-  conimi^Muin  i  nu-ntioned.  That  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
cedure Ave  need  to  put  in  place  (Jiice  we  get  the  total  system  put  in 
*  place. 

^  Dr.  T'hUKhn  Bhnn.  'I'he  thiiigb  1  think  we  ouglit  to  cmibidor  doing 
is  send  back  the  data  wiuMi-  we  .^how  all  ."iO  States  and  say  to  Penn- 
sylvania. This  is  what  U)n  gaM'  iib.  Do  >ou  still  stand  on  it?  We 
probably  need  more  of  that  going  on  than  wojiave  had. 

Mr.  BuciiANAx.  Thank  >ou. 

Mrs.  CniSHohM.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  T'luwik  UJii,  Madame  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  couple  of  ipiestion.^.  I  wuuhMike  to  go  back  to  the  chai-t  on  page  ■* 
that  the  cjniirperson  brunght  to  \oui  attintioii  and  go  to  the  home 
econoltnics  not  for  wages,  and  ask  if  \oii  might  describe  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  piogiani  and  huinc  economr^b  undei  paren- 
theses of  gainfuf? 

Dr.  lijKfJcK.  .Vie  >(>u  asking  for  a  descrij)t u>n  of  Jhjit  ^ 

Sir.  MiiJ^KK.  Ye« 

f)i-.  I*iKi{(  K.  Mr.  .Millei.  in  part  B  of  the  N'ocat  ioiial  Kilucation  .Vi't, 
it  cjdls  foi  Jiunie  eroiiuniirs'progiiani.s  that  lead  to  a  paiticulai  occu- 
j)ation,  as  compaied  to  irmcuil  houie  economics  that  prepares  one  to 
live  and  work  in  the  homi",  and  another  part  of  the  act  fumls  the 
generjil  houiF  eroiujum  .s.  tht'  home  and  famih  living,  if  \ou  will, 
ilnd  some  of  my  fne4id.s  iit  home  eeonomics  will  l)e  upset  with  m\ 
using  that  term,  Hut^I  aiii  ti\ing  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
home  economics  pH)|riai!L^  that  lead  to  a  specific  occupation  as 
-  compared  to  what  ha^  been  thought  of  as  traditionally  the  home 
oj?onomics  prdai'am.  Thnt  i^the  distinction. 

One  is  in  part  ;jnd  tlie  othei  ii>  a  .separatol>  funded  category, 
a  separate  fniwlod  palt  in  the  (\\isting  act, 

^Ir.  Mn.LKK.  T  assufne  no  tiadeoif  ean  ho  made  in  terms  of  "home 
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economics  not  for  wayr^.  la  fuLt,  oo  pi»iei;n't  of  ^enrollment  in  voca- 
tioual  education  at  the  .>erojidai  \  le\el  are  in  that  pro<^rani.» 
*  ,    That  does  not  mean,  ceitaiul.N.  thjtt       percent  of  the  program 
budget  is  wrapped  up  in  that  i>lt>g»am;  Do  }bu  kiiow  what  amount 
it  miglit  be^ 

Dr.  PiKiu'K.  Nt)t  off  the  top  of  m\  iieatl  bn;  I  can  look  il  up 
for  you  in  just  a  second  if  vdu  gne  nie  a  luouient.  It  ib  [)arl  h\  and 
1  believe  it  is  $S0  mllhon  thib'u'ai  totaLout  of  $.a*'>0  million,  roughly.' 

Mr.  HiLLKR.^What  ib  the  jubtitieatiou  for  having  that  program 
•^in  vocatiqiyd.  education  historically  ? 

Dr.  P  iKKCK.  llistorK'allv.  lionie  economieb  was  one  of  the  tir^t 
pirograms  under  the  Smitl»-4Iugheb  Att.  Home  economics  and  agricul- 
ture, that  was  the  ba^^s  aijd  ft)nudation  for  vocational  education. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  \()i'{rtionaI  education  activit.>  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  auDuling  to  this  chart.  It  has  been  segregated  to 
*the  extent  it  is  now  lecoguiml  eithei  Jiot  for  gainful  emplo}ment 
or  not  for  wages. 

Ur.  PiKmK.  That  is  right.' In  the  19C8  act,  the  traditional  liome  eco- 
nomics program  was  separated  but  as  a  separate  not  for'  wages 
program. 

The  wage  earning  occupation  program  was  put  in  navt  B  to  make 
tho  distinction  hetween  tlu»  tvrf), 

Mr.  ^IiLLKR.  And  we  spend  $^)()  million  a  year? 

Dr.T*iEKi  K.  it  Huctuates  a  little  each  year,  hut  roughl\  that  each 
year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Milu:r.  I  assume  that  involves  well,  wdien  I  went  to  higli 
schofih  I  participated  in  one  of  these  classeb,  and  I  assume  it  im  ohcd 
learning  how^  to  cook  \aiiou.s  lli^hes,  >oim  lonsumer  protection,  some 
general  knowledge  about  fUv  miming  of  the  household,  is  tlnjt 
connect?  Is  that  still  what  it  is? 

Dr.  PrKiu  K.  it  includes  that,  but  also  inchules  a  gioat  ih»al  more 
mqdecn  kinds  of  comeiii>  of  the  home.  Most  home  economics  pro- 
grams are  no  longci  geaied  to  cooking  and  sewing.  The  programs 
have  been  broadened  to  include  the  total  needs  of  the  family,  needs 
of  a  working  mothei.  and  how  she  pu>\ides  a  home  at  the  same  time 
,as  providing,  perhaps,  a  livelihood  for  hor  children. 

x\lsQ,  in  tepns  of  the,  IJKhS  act,  one-third  of  fhose  funds  had  to  be 
spent  ift  (Ffpressed  aiea.s,  aiea.^  of  tlie  State  that  were  economically 
demTSsed,  which  theiefoie  helped  people  who,  *perhaps,  were  on 
welfare  who  m^y  ha\iv  ne\er  reallv  hail  an  opportunity  to  learn  how- 
to  ns^  ^hoir  -iosources  v;e!l. 

The  home  ecimomiis  [»e(>ple  nmved  into  those  areas,  and  T  think 
have  done  a  fine  job  of  pro\iding  jMoph'  with  additional  information 
'  "  on  how  best  to  use  their  resources,  how  to  ileal  with  their  children. 
*  •  Mr.  Alpiionzo  Bkm„  Will  my  colleague  yield*? 

Mr.  Miu.KR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ai.eiinN7Ai  "Bkm,.  While  \ou  weiv  asking  that  question.  T 
wondered,  relati\e  to  honu'  ecoiunuics.  what  \>  the  percentage  of 
^*    Foderah  State  and  local  expenditures? 

Dr.  PiKK(^K.  It  is  much  higher  than  for  the  a\erage.  as  T  recall.  • 
Off  the  top  of  my  head,  ;Mr,  HelK  I  thtnk  it  is,  about  IK.'iO  of  State 
and  local  to  every  $1  of  Federal.  I  will  verify  that. 
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Tit  is  $8.64,  but  it  ib  hi<ihvi  tlmii  the  luitioiial  aveiacre  for  all  voca- 
tional education  support,  which  ib  $0.29  of  State  uud^  local  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Ali»honzo  Bkll.  rthank  iu\  colleague  for  yielding.  Sorry 
to  interrupt  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  My  coiicein  Lb  thib:  1  artiiu^late  with  some  reluctance 
because  I  am  spniewliat  new  'to  the  ^.unuuittei' 1hid  somewhat  new  to. 
this  program,  but  the  h(>nu\ciunuiMii»  »e»,niient,  again,  Jiul  "for  wages, 
I  worry  that^ma\  be  a  place  to  aluillle  w  omen  off  to  in  the  educational 
system  who  are  tiled  of  the  tiaditional  academic  programs  and  we 
are  spending  an  awful  lot  T)f  monv)  on 'this  profrram. 

Then  I  look  at  the  nite^joi  \  just  above  it,  Healtlu  and  we  see  we 
are  dealing  with  1  percent  of  the  proph-  at  the  secondar}  level.  An- 
other subconnnittee  of  this  t  onuuittiv  heard  ti'stijnor!>  about  the  dire 
need  foi  Individualb  in  trnnrfof  houii-  health  care  bei  vices,  the  need 
for  training  of  peponnel,  especiafl}  if* we  ?lre  going  to  move  away 
from  institutionalizin;^  piople  batk  into  *the  coiinnunitA  and  into 
their  homes.  I  just  realh  want  to  t-.xpress  a  concern-about'this.  While 
I  am  sure  that  home  i»ionomii.>  i.^  muclMlittVreiat  than  when  I  wjent 
to  secondary  school,  anil  reitaiiil_\ ,  the  s-ituation  described  in  terms 
of  depressed  area:i  oi  ili.s^uh antagiij.  individuahs  has  some  merit,  I 
just  question  whi'thei  that  u^alN  ou*iht  to  be  funded  undei  vocational 
education.  It  seenib  to  me  wv  .lU'  ih-aling  with  \er}  limited  resources 
and  trying  to  retrain  peoplo  at  tlu'  otln-r  vni.  adults,  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  who  havr  Imm-h  thrown  out  t>f  vvork  because  of  a  change 
in  industry  and*  so  forth.  I  woiuh'i  whether  we  are  using  ouf  re- 
sources to  the  best  of  our  capability. 

I  undei^stand  this  wa.s- .sehM  t^d  "this  wav,  and  I  am  speaking  to 
the  bill  more  than  I  am  .spttikiug  to  \(>nr  H*sponsibilities  in  tlu' office. 
But  I  really  think  thi.-.  M>nu'thing  that  this  committee  and  otliers 
ought  to  be  com-erned  with  bet  auM'  niiUion  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money  right  now  in  tlu  educational  M.steiiL  Tf  it  is  simply  to  reall> 
take  over  the  roK'  of  tin-  tiaditional  family  in  terms  of  passing  on 
cei-tain  skill.s,  I  siigg;e.^t  we  aic  doinir  that  in  many  cases  where  tin* 
areas  are  not  depresM'd  and  not  dis^^dv  ant  aged  and  giving  people  a 
break  from  fheir  muiv  tiaditional  education.  If  so,  we  oiiglit  to  think 
that  expenditure  of  monev. 

Tlijs  goes  also  to  the  (jiiestion  of  tho  se.xual  stereotyping  that  the 
^chairman  brought  up. 

I  might  also  ask  \ou,to  adihws  vourself  to  th^  contention  raised 
yesterday  and  todav  on  tlu*  ipicstion  of  >State  administration  of  the.si* 
programs  provided  h\  Kcdi'ial  nloncy.s.  I  /juess  the  w^ord  of  art 
is  retained  funds  foi  j)in po.M.s  of  ailmini.stratioil,  and  T  notice  under 
my  home  Sfate,  Carnornia,  it  is  100  porcent.  T  assume  tjnit  is  he- 
oanso  the  previous  Goveinoi  of  that  State  wa.s  ver\  fontl  of  Federal 
"dollars  and  not  very  foml  of  State  dollars  in  terms  of  the  expenditure 
columiis*  but  I  would  like  m>iii  nvn  tion  to  .some  of  ^he  .suggi^st ions 
made  I  believe  along  thi.^  line  in  the  CrAO  renort  regarding  whethei 
or  not  we  ought  to  re»|inre  a  u-iling  heing'plared  upon  the  amount 
of  funds  that  ma\  Im-  M't.iiued  to  final  administrative  positions  and 
purposes,  or  w^ietluT  we  should  .slmplA  let  it  go  at  tliis  eluirt  w^here 
It  ranges  from  1  percent  to  100  ])errent. 
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D\\  l*iKKtK.  Jk'fon'  I  aii^WLM  tlial.  i{  I  inii} .  tho  conimiJ>MtHiei .  u.s 
a  supeniitcndeiit  of  ^(  IhmjIn  im^rlit  liau'  an*^obser\atioii  about  the 
^     hoixiQ  economics  issiu*.  il  \ou  wuuld  liko  that. 
''Mr.  Mnj.KR.  Certain] \  ;*  ph'a>e  fiu'l  free. 

J)i-.  Tkuukl  Bhi.L.  1  niight  indicati'  1  jiLst  rauir  fioiu  a  b<-liooI 
district  \yliere        upiMatetl  ^cwu  Iai'«re  lii^^li  srhools.  oxer 
btudents  In  each  high  sihijul.  and  we  dnl  a  ^followup  i>tud\  with  oiu 
graduates  of  ;3  yeai*^  puM  ious. 

The  purpo&e  of  thia  atud.\  \\a.^  tu  a.^^k  uuiseUr^  what  oiu  ^niduutes 
were  doing  thun.  o  \  vai>  hraci*.  and  what  implications  it  might  hau* 
for  the  curricuhnn  in  thi^  lugh  schools. 

We  found  that  o\i'i  twu-tluida  of  the  gills  were  mothers  and  were 
honieniakerh.  Sumv  uf  tluui  ^\iu'  pail-tinn'  honieniakerj^  and  niotheri5 
and  working.  But  it  ua>  Miipu>ing  tu  u^  a  large  numbei  of  those 
young  women  who  Iiad  U'>puji.^ihiiitie.*5  of  ihanaglng  a  home,  and 
I  would  suggest  fioni  that  i*\|n*i  U'liec  that,  and  in  toda\ \s  world 
that  it  is  a  vei\.  \vi\  luuiplex  task  to  manage  u  home,  to  see -to 
adequate  nutiititJii  ami  adiMjiiatr  family  management  and  inoneN 
management  and  Huan  In  iiig  taken  lair  of  ,as  well  as  tlu'  niealV 
preparation  skills  and  the  ivst  of  it. 

I.  for  one.  ha\i'  Ihh  h  \vi  \  murh  huppurtive  of  the  eomept  of  home 
economies  in  the  so-called  nongainful  area. 

Mr.  Ai.piioNzo  Bkm..  ^Vill  vou  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MiLLKR;  Ves.  t  ' 

Mr.  Alphonzij  Bki.l.  l)4M't(ji.  1  think  one  of  the  problems  is  hasic- 
all\  that  tlu'  hoine  I'loniJinir.^  piogiam  eould  probably  be  fuuiled  at 
a  local  level. 

Dr.  PiKUCK.  No  qne.stion-about  that* 

Mr.  Alphonzu  Uvaa..  .Vnd  it  would  hi'.  The  utuu]  i>  \\i»aie  spending 
Federal  mone\  an  a  piogiam  that  1  do  not  think  basicalh  in\()Ues 
the  search  for  emphnnuMit. 

It  seems  to  nie  that  \\\v  point  is  veiy  w'ell  taken. 

PiKm  K.  Well.  I  would  not  di.^puti'  that.  I  Wiuded  to  point  out 
t]ie  great  need  foi  thi.^  and  the  gn-at  peuriitage  of  our  i)upiilatioji 
•  of  our  graduates  thru  wind  up  wlu-u'  that  \>  tlieir  full-time  occu- 
pation. 

•We  need  U)  viwv  for  "that  and  whethcr-it  hv  done  on  the  l^'cderal 
or  local  level.  I  would  ^till  aigiir  that  we  need  a  large  program  in 
tins  area. 

Mr.  ALriioN*Z()  Bkm  .  Frdeial  mone\s  for  xoeational  ('(hu  nt  ion 
should  be  i^si'tl  foi  tlu'  opnutiou^  m^t  mjimally  n»et.  oi  training  not 
otherwise  met  at  the  local  le\el.  Ha^ically.  that^is  niy  feeling. 

J)r.  PUm  K.  .Vgain.  I  ^ay  it  is  a  dusnission  jjk  to  whether  mi  not 
all  ^^^'ati^na!  eiIin<uH)n  (juglit  to  l)c  (ti»Aot(d  cxclusi\eh  for  placing 
people*iMto  employ  nieut.  m  whcthei  it  ought  to  be  to  pri'pare  thi'Ui. 
like  otlu'i'  a.^pect.^  of  ^duration,  foi'  th^ii  ifuH-time  life  c\]iei iencas. 
I  would  not  want,  to  eugai:c  in  a  debate  on  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  AnpnoNZ(j  Hkm,.  In  !!)(»:).  1  woikod  w^ith  the  first  vocational 
echication  bill  e\ci  pasM'd  b\  the  IIoum'.  As  fai  as  Fedeial  niom'Vs 
are  cpncerned.  I  al\\a\^  felt  the  thiu-^t  of  these  dollaTs  .should  not 
he  tow  ard  those  di  \  i^mn^  of  t  he  home  erouondcs  progi  am  that  do  not 
h»ad  to  emploxMient.  but  t.»waid  the  other  \er\  iuiportant  aspects 
for  employmeut. 
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Dr.  PuiKUK.^l  wouhi  just  sa},  Mr.  Bell,  that  uoulil  be  a  dramatic 
departure  froiii  what  wo  had  an  the  Snnth-llughes  Act. 

Mr.  Alpuonzu  13hu..  I  know  the  Smith  Act,  but  the  1903  act  made 
some  dianges.  1  thought  that  thiu&t  was  established,  but  it  does  not 
look  like  it,  was. 

*  Di.  Pihiu  b.  I  don't  behe\e  \\v  lead  the  legi^latiuii  that  .  and  we 
tried  to  look^  over  carefully. 

Mr.  Alphonzu  Bkli..  .Ma\be  we  should  make  that  less  ambiguous. 

Dr.  PiEKCE.  Ves,  to  make  it  more  explicit,  "which  is  the  mtciit 
of  Congress. 

Mrs.  CmsHOLM.  Are  you  luushcd?- 

Mr.  Miu^K.  I  have  a  question  that  1  would  like  an  ajiswer  to  on 
Federal  funding  of  administrative  costs. 

Dh  I^u-ntcK.  One  of  the  things  Congress  did  m  li)G8,  which  1 
thouffht  was  \\^>  appiupi  iatf.  v.ao  to  remove  uic  purpose  b^  purpose 
inatcTiing  provisioni,  in  that  act  and  simpl\  say  to  the  States:  ''You 
must  match  overall  at  least  on  a  basis."'  That  allows  the  State 

the  flexibility  to  ^ay  :  "Oly.  Beeanse  of  a  Governor's  decision,  or 
whatever  the  partiiuhu  i^sue  might  be  in  a  State,  I  can  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  program  without  Inning  to  worrv  about  whether  I 
have  jO  percent  in  this  little  pot  and  r>0  percent  in  this  little  pot  and 
r>Q  percent this  little  pot  ^o  long  as  I  am  overmatciied.'' 

I  am  kind  of  caught  on  the  honir*  of  a  ilileiuina  m  trying  to  answer 
because  it  ma\ — S\A\,  \ou  tan  eertainl\  make  an  argument  that  the 
State  ought  to  put  in  iit  h^a^t  a  jn opui tionate  share  for  administra- 
tion. AVe  try  to  point  out  that  it  was  not.  or  we  didn't  think  it  was 
as  bad  ac;*oss  the  Nation  \}i  ti*ini>  of  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
b^ing  spent  for  adniinibti  ation  a.^  the  (i.VO  report  suggested. 

Tf  this  data  in  thi^  (pic^tion  in  nund  is  .1  jjerceiit  as  Wcurate  is  not 
as  bad,  and  7.2  j)t*n'fnt  nat  i'Miall\ .  \  (ui  ha\e  a  relatively  few-  number 
of  States,  and  i  have  forgotten  the  summary  here,  hut  in  terms  of 
that  State  level  of  ailnuni^tiation.  u)u  onl\  have  '2  States,  or  rather  in 
aniouftt,  vou  have  10  States  that  are  over  20  percent  and  the  rest  of 
them  falf  beiu'ath  iiO  peicent  and  2l\  of  them  fall  beneath  0  percent 

I  guess  the  thing  T  wuii  v  about  is.  I  know  tliat  in  the  adult  basic 
education  program  that  5  pcui'iit  limitation  ciuises  some  real  prob- 
lems in  adniinistiation  of  that  piogiam.  (lAO  recommends  r>  per- 
cent.^ I  am  reully  wis  afiaid  that  years  fronr'novv,  we  will  be 
back  heie  respontliiig  to  anothiM  (J.VO  report  which  savs  the  States 
have  not  pi  a  veil  the  kind  of  h-adership  role  thev  shoi^Id  have  and 
vvi'  will  Ih'  seriouslv  eritici/(M.  all  of  us.  for  not  doing  that,  ifnve  put 
too  low  a  ceiling  on  that  ndministration  level. 

So..I  have  a  hard  ti^ne  d":dini:  w  itii  the^issuc.  I  know  what  Con- 
gress is  faced  with,  hut  I  retOlv  wonder  if  maybe  the  wisdom  of 
making  it  nn  ovorall  mat*  h  r  ather  than  a  purposc-by -purf)ose  match 
is  still  a  good  one  ami  (\>ngres^>  mav  dimply  want  to  express  the 
intt'Ut  of  Congre^^s  in  t^vn.s  of  not  going  above  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Muj.Kii.  If  I  might  suggest  one  Jollovvup  ffuostion  on  that. 
HoAv  do  we  monitoi  tlu'se  fnnd>  that  are  used  for  administration  to 
make  sure  these  people  are  giving  their  full  time  to  this  program? 

Dr.  FiKm  k.  AVe  monitor  them  in  several  ways.  One  way-./^T  course, 
is' through  tlie  statennht.s  in  the  State  j)lan.  They  must  state  what 
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the  backgrounds  of  thu  prupk*  an-  ami  what  their  responsibilities  will 
be.  Secondly,  we  have  uui  niiUiu^^vnient  teams  go  out  in  tlie  field, 
five  jnembers  u^uall}  fium  oui  i>talL  that  from  State  to  State  and 
•review  the  management  of  the  program. 

Xow,  we  can't  do  that  in  e\ei\  State  ever>  year  obviously,  but 
it  is  done  on  a  saniplin<r  basis. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  oftcft^ 

Dr.  PiEKt'K.  Xot  very  often.  There  aie  fwo  States  ^\e  are  a  little  bit 
concerned  with  right  now  in  teunss  of  boiiie  administrative  decisions 
that  have  been  made' that  .make  It  appear,  at  least  on  the  surface,  that 
the  individuals  in  the  Stati^depaitnient  of  education  that  are  being 
paid  for  with  Federal  funJb  are  nut  really  spendin^:  their  full  time 
for  vocational  education,  and  \w  are  dealing  with  those  States  now. 

We  have  had  toclinical  a^bistaiue  on  program  review  teams  in  the 
States.  As  a  matter  of  f:u  t,  1  talked  to^the  chief  State  schnn!  officer  in 
one  cf  those  States  last  week  about  the  problem.  He  happens  to  be 
new.  He  is  going  to  address  himself  to  the4ssue,  and  We  will  get  back 
to  it  and  try  to  solve  it. 

Mrs.  Chisiiolm.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  comment  before  eallinjr  on  Mi.  Bell  with  respect  to  n  comment 
made  by  Commissioner  iiella  short  while  ago. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  as  we  attempt  to  get  out 
thoughts  togethei .  ^t(»  lewiite,  or  Tf^rtse.  or  nmend  thtr  irtyistirtYOT!. 
is  to  make  sure  that  we  nndeibtaud  what  the  thrust  and  original  pur-; 
pose  of  the  legislation  \\a^.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  to  be  ' 
clearly  understood  in  the  minds  of  all  uf  us  is  that  there  is  something 
happening  in  this  counti\  with  lespeet  to  the  female  population — 53 
percent  of  the  women  in  thi.^  c  ount n  with  children  under  the  age  of 
18  are  now  w^orking,  antl  that  thou.->ands  of  women  in  this  country  are. 
working  not  for  pin  nionc\  or  foi  extra  goodies,  buf  because  it  is  a 
dire  necessity  for  the  women  to  supplement  tlie  income  of  theiT 
households.  If  they  don't  ha\e  marketable  skills  and  don't  get  the 
training  via  the  money  the  (TO\ernment  has  put  forth  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  think  We  are  missing*  the  goal,  and  1  think  it  is  important  v 
that  jill^  of  his  understand  the*  basic  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Dr.  'I'KKRF.hv'^Ki.i..  I  Tecognixe  that  and  agree  with  it  and  think 
^  •  it  otight  to  be  the  first  priority  I  would  like  to  per^iade  the  com- 
mittee, and  may  not  be  successful.  I  tliink  it  would  be  a^mi.stak^ 
eliniinate  and  f)rwhil)it  entirely  the  spending  of  F(^de,ral  funds 
for  training  of  people  that  ^\aiit'tu  be  in  nongainful  home  ("conomics. 
I  think  that  if  you  ^im  t'ed  to  do  that,  that  yoy  will  stir  up  an  enor- 
mous reaction  -frofn'  those  indiv-idiials  and  those  housewives  that 
think  thVy  are  arso  serving  in  a  \o.ry  impoi-fant  capAcitN  and  that  bV  • 
virtue  of  tlieir  caput  it;v  and  riuMr  wiHingness  to  "seWe  as  the\*  sre.  * 
they  are  also  contributing  to  the  economy  and  that  b\  virtue  of  the 
fact  they  are  doing  what  the^  are  doing.  tln^\  aiv  .sa\ing  money  and 
contributing  to  that  end.  '    »  •  . 

I  hasten  to  emph.isi/.e  thi^T  hit^iarchv  of  priorities  w^puld  not  list, 
it  first,  but  down  a  wa\s'.  and  I  just  hope  the  committee  would  not' 
rohibit  it  entirely.  If  the\,want  to  restrict  it  some  way.  I  won't  mind,  ^ 
ut  try  to  persuade  the  coni^nittee  not  to  prohibit  it. 
I  thought  I  mi.Kheard  or  ma\be  misinterpreted  froni^^fr.  Miller  or 
ifr.  Bell  an  inclination  that  that  .is  the  direction  you  are  heading, 
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and  1  wanted  to  raise  u\\  to  ti\.  uitli  whatever  eilfctivfiiebs  I 

have,  1  don't  know,  to  peibuado  Nou'not  to  do  that. 
Mi-s.  CiiisiiOLM.  Thank  you.  Di\  Bell. 

Mr.  ALPiioxzti  Bhu..  Cuiiiniibbionfr  Bell,  the  GAO  report. claims 
the  State  of  Cahfurnia  u^eb  (>ul\   Federal  inone}   and  no  Statu- 
money  for  adniinistratnv  costs. 

How  would  you  sufr<xost  that  this  be  corrected? 

Dr.  Tkhhkl  i^KiJ..  I  ilon't  think  that  we  tallved  about  tbut  sper,if- 
ically.  1  would  bay,  and  not  U'ferrintr  to  (^ilifornia  in  particular, 
but  I  served  for  7  \eais  as  a  chief  State  school  oflicer.  and  I  know 
that  where  you  get  \oui  fnml^  tu  take  care  of  adequate  mjniagement 
and  planning  and  so  on  c>uiin'tinus  depends  upon  how  ,\ou  come  out, 
one  body,  this  body  \ersu4  ihe  State  legislature. 

Sometimes,  if  you  ha\e  t*>  fa<'e  the  fact  that  because  you' have  . 
been  unsuccjjssful  in  getting  State  legislative  appropHatioiib.  rather 
than  to  dismantle  a  staff,  I  had  the  experience  a  few  time  before 
the  legislature  that  I  canie  before,  uMnuing  to  go  heavier  on  Federal 
funds  than  I  wanted  Id  tempoiaiih  until  1  could  get  before  the 
legislature  again. 

But  this  matter  of  100  percent  in  California,  I  think  mavbe  Dr. 
Pierce  ought  to  talk  to  it  speeitically. 

Mr.  Alphoxzo  IWaa..  Let  inc  add  anoflier  question.  Perhaps  one 
Ittmver  htr  tfrat  ^  mu\d  v^ork  nnt  n  mirtrhmrr  i^rTnnjrt^morft 

with  California,  Si\\     ])erceut  Federal  and  T)  percent  State? 

Dr.  Tkiikkl  Bwj..  I  think  that  if  you  did  that,      would  haNcthi.*^ 
situation.  ' 

ilr.  Au»iioxzo  Bh[x.  ()i  \\hate\i'i  matching  arraiigeme^it.  would 
thafe  be,  ^in  answer? 

Dv.  PiKiK  K.  Well,  one  an.^wei.  ciMir.se,  would  be  to  sihipl\  state 
in  new  legislation  that  adminii-tia'tion  must  also  be  liiatched " 50-50. 
That  is  one  way  \ou  can  g(».  That  wimld  tlien  mean  tliat  every  State 
could.then  go  npio  .50  peiecnt  Feileial  and  could  not  go  above  that. 
That  is  one  approach. 

Another  approach  uught  he.  Mr.  Bell,  tliat  to  simply  suggest  that 
tor  those  States  that  aie  al>(j\e  20  percent,  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  tliat,  well,  thcie  are  prohal)l\  other  ways  without  legis- 
lativeh  nuwulating  it.  that  \ou  couhl  aildres.s  \ourself  to  that  issue. 
But  if  you  reall\  feel  that  \ou  neeil  Hniit  it,  \"ou  ran  do  two  things, 
either  the  50-50  match,  oi  um  could  do  wlnit  (WO  suggests  ami  put 
d  limit  On  it. 

I  think  the  lindt  of  5  percent  suggested  In  (lAO  ^vould  be  detri- 
mental to  the  program.  I. think  that  too  little.  The  other  programs 
I  ha\e  the  resf)onsil>iIit\  f(n.  I  Ivno\C  it  is  t^)o  little  at  tlie  State  level. 
They  simph  cannot  funcfiiiji  well,  and  the\  ilo  not  provide  the  kiml 
of  lead(M\ship  at  the  Stati'  Ie\el  that  need.s  to  be  provided. 

So  1  am  worrieil  about  the  5  percent.  I  don't  think  most  States 
would  worry  at  all  about  a  50-.50  match  acros.s  the  board  and  that 
would  take  caie  of.  ceftainh.  California  and  a  few  of  the  otliers. 

California  wonhl  about  that,  obviously,  ami  it  would  cause 

thorn  sonu*  problems. 

^fr.  Ar.nroNzo  Bi.ri,.  I  lia\c  anothei  (juestion.  What  positive  steps 
haNe  \ou  taken  to  appl\  title  IX  of  the  Kducation  Amendi^^ent^  of 


ii)r2  to  eliiiiinaU'  Uim  i  iiiiuiatiou  iii  \ucutiuiiu]  uducutiuii  pro- 
grams ^ 

Dr.  PiKKVh.  We  lia\e  douv  a  mimber  of  tliiutj:^,  Mobt  n^cmtir,  I 
have  met  with  a  LoiuMntter  of  foui  )\(>un.'irb  or^^aiii/atioiib  that  tetiti- 
lied  before  the  lule^  ami  i  e«;uliiti(>ii>  lieuMn*i:&,  and  was  pi  evented 
written  tebtiuioiiv  ie(|iu'Miii«z  tli.it  (iit.un  ch<iiigo^  iii  tlie  \uiatiuiial 
education  rules  and  iv<rulationh  be  made.  ,  . 

The  thrust  of  tlabe  t>iiiim'iuUt ioii^  were  twofold.  One  that 
certain  sex  deMgaatit>iir,  be  eljmiu^ited  m  the  lulcb  and  re«^nlatioiib 
such  as  changhiir  "tireineii"  to  *Miieii«;htei The  other  wa^  to  stipu- 
late in  a  number  ot  plai  e.^  to  add  a  >enteuee,  ''without  re*^ard  to  bex" 
and  so  oHj  in  about  17  ditl'eieiit"  i>laees  in  the  existui*?  rules  and 
regulations. 

Our  attoi^ie}^  told%u>  ^urh  in^tuut ion^  were  reajl_\  unneeebsai^ 
because  title  JX  already  pertaiiib  to  all  Federal  1\  assisted  t'dueation 
programs.  * 

I  then  took  that  document 'of  liU  pageb  and  bent  it  to  all  State 
vocational  education  diiectuiN  aiul  Miid  e\en  tliough  we  lia\e  been 
told  not.*to  do  it  b\  the  la\\\el^,  tliib  ib  the  kind  of  thing  the  w^omen 
of  the  country  would  like  tu.see  liapi>eii,  this  is  the  kind  of  t>ensitivit\ 
to  the  legibhitiou  tlie\  would  like  to  .se^'  \  ou  aware  of  ami,  therefore, 
I  am  askmg  \uu  ami  }oui  eolleagueb  to  read  U,  have  the  .statf  read  it, 
:S9  you  beeom(>  awmtv  of  the  rjnTTi/irt.;^  thnt  thn  wnrnpn  wnnht  like  tn 
see  made. 

I  think  it  isMhrou^di  this  kind  td'  activity  that  we  can  nuike  the 
people  awaie  and  ^'iis^itnc  to  the  i>siu'^  and  briii<^  about  the  chan<^es. 
That  is  the  most  recent  tliiii«,r  1  ran  think  of  that  we  have  done: 

Mr.  CouKh.  If  r  could  I'ommi'iit  on  tiiut  also.  I  think  we  should 
not  hold  out  \oeatioiial  tihuation  b\  i^^elf  on  the  enfoivenient  of 
title  IX. 

Title  IX  re«rnlatioti.^  aie  not  u't  pullli^he^l  m  the  Fedend  Kefri.ster. 
One  hope^>that  will  hapi>t'ii  witliiii  the  next  montli  or  su.  After  those 
re^ifulationir  an'  |)ublHhi'd  in  the  FinU'ial  Ke^rister,  then  1  think  \  ou 
will  bee  cleail\  tlie  ap]>lii ahilit\  (d'  tliohe  to  vocational  education  in 
particular,  ami  that  i^  when  \t)n  he^iii  to  ^^ct  some  enforcement  on 
the  iiex  discriminatuui  is>uc.  which  we,  jjcrhaps,  have  not  had  in 
the  past.  I  tliink  that  is  a,  fair  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Mnjj.K.  It  was  to  thi^  |)()lnt:  '•perhai)s  an  occupation  Midi  as 
weldin^i  nii«j:ht  he  liaz-aidou^  tt)  a  uomiui."  1  reall\  find  it  incn'ilil)le. 
that  a  statement  like  that  would  >till  he  made  by  a  State  dinu'tor. 
In  tlie  area  near  wher(*  I  li\e. 

Vou  ISO  to  Marc  KhimI  Xa\al  Hum^  and  there  are  women  weldiuf; 
and  workiu^^  on  lather,  and  thcie  i>  a- whole  iaii;;e  of  jobs  and  indus- 
tiie.s,  attain,  in  the  stetd  luills  lia\e  been  told  b\  the  <rovermiient  to 
em{)lo\  wouien,  aiul  icIineilcN  aic  cinplo\ iiiiT  women  and  somehow. 

I  reallN  tliink  it  i^oes  bc\ond  clian<rin<r  ''fireinoir'  to  ''fire|)erson.'' 
It  <r(H's  to  a  tlirecti\e  as  to  what  piccantion.s  ha\e  to  be  taken  in  some 
instames  ietranrm<r  length  of  hair,  and  what  ba\e  >ou,  but  not  tlie 
ilnmedi^tc^as^um^>tinii  tli.it  ^o^ndlow,  work  is  more  hazardous  to  one 
naliMiliial  than  to  antjtliei,  esjMH'iall\  m  vocational  education. 

Dr.  PiKK(V.  The  only  thin<r  I  <'an  '^av  4n  re^-ponse  is  that  \\h  are 
a  product  of  oiii  cn\ ii  (Uinicnt.  and  we  still  find  people  w  ho  make 


sexibt  statements  liki*  tliat  in  A  eh  area,  and  there  arcl^ still  a^  f ev* 
in  vocational  educatloir,  and  ^\e  arcvtrjlng  id  educate  fheln  as  fast 
as  we  can.  *  '       v.  _^ 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  That  is  why  my  gencM-ation  says  to  keep  ^pushing. 

Dr.  PiEiuh.  I  a.s»iire  joiu  \\e'  are  going  to  bring  into  my  office  a 
^roup  of  those  State  dircitors  to  ileveJop  a  hct  of  very  specific  actiy^ 
ities-that  we  can  put  in  phico  acti\ulc.^  that  do  just  exactly  what  you 
are  suggesting. 

Mr.  GoubLiNG.  That  mu^t  not,ha\e  been  a  berfous  statement.  Was  it, 
Mr,  Miller? 

^Ir.  Alphonzu  Blu..  I  ba\e  one  more  statement  regarding  the 
problem  between  vocational  edueutiun  and  the  labor  market.  Does 
OE  set  priorities  for  employment? 

Dr.  TERiiKi.  Bkll.  We  are  constantly  irt  contact  with  labor.  We 
have  some  joint  respon.-.!bilities  wliK  them  that  the  department  does 
on  CETA.  I  don't  think  we  are  doinp  as  good  a  job,<  ^Ir.  Bell,, as 
we  ought  to  do  in  that  reganl,  knuwmg  the  nature  of  how  bureau- 
cratic  organizations  functioiji. 

I  shouhl  bay  I  think  the  placi's  wiiere  we  ought  to  be  interfacing 
better  arc  with  the  Bureau  of  I^ahor  Statistics,  obviously,  and^also 
with  the  State  einplo>m,ent  security  officer.  I  think,  particularly,  we 
ought  tu  be  ciu'ourasiiig  that  on  the  State  vocational  eduv^ation  levels. 

iVXr.  Alphunzo  BVuI  Do  U)u  have  a  dictionary  of  titles  with  the 
Labor  Dopftrtmont?  —  ■  

Dr.  TKian  r.  Bkki..  Yes. 

:Mr.  AiJ^HONzo  BhLL.  With  \our  department,  the  labor-statistician 
and  so  forth? 
«^   I  )r.  THnnij.  Bkijv.  Yes. 

^Ir.  ArJMioxzo  Bkij..  Are  they  the  same? 

Dr.  Tkruki.  Beij..  Yes,  the  State  vocational  directors  use  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles  developed  by  the  Labor  Department. 
So  the  terminologN  ^\e  use  is  the  same.  I  suspect  much  of  the  odu- ^ 
catiojial  jargon  that  we  throw  annuulwith  it  may  be  wMth  varying' 
degrees  of  eautioiu  is  A\here  we*  do  ha\e  problems  in  that  regard. 

Dr.  Vihin  K.  If  I  inight  add,  we  meet  monthly  with  the  Bureau  of 
La,bor  Statistics  trying  to  xesohe  our  proj^lems  in  looking  at  the 
labor  market  vis-a-vis*  trnining.  We  have  i  ]omt  document  we  put 
out  with  them  ^\here  we  have  ])Ut  all  of  the  occupational  education 
titU^s,  ileMiruation  thles.  and  niatch  these  to  the  Dictiouar\  of  Occu- 
pational Titles  numbers,  m>  u)U  have  a  cross-reference  one  to  the 
otluM\  We  have  been  workinii  with  them  in  the  development  of  our 
1.)  ^0l'atIonal  education  clusters.  We  also  have  constantly  watched 
on  a  national  le\el  the  enrollment  in  Aoeatioiial  education  as  com- 
pared to  "BLS'^  national  trends. 

One  of  the  tilings  that  we  responded 'to  in  our  point-by-point  rp- 
sporibe  to  GAO  was  to  do  iust  a  random  saniplinir  of  10  occupations 
in  vocational  education,  showing  the  enrollment  increase  in  those 
occupations  and  deterndnincr  if  those  enrollment  increases  were  con- 
sistent with  emploAment  onportunlty  increases  and  in  every  case 
tlu\v  were.  So  we  work  with  them  as  closely  as  we  can.  Tarn  .sure 
we  can  do  more  and  we  w  ill  obviously  have  to  continue  to  look  to 
vciiys  to  improve  it.  - 
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Mr.  Amioxzo  Bi;ll.  It  sroius  to  iiu»  that  this  is  one  of  tlie  most 
vital  and  iinmediutu  th'nv^b  \Mt  bhould  do.  It  has  taken  too' long 
to  adjust  this  sitqation.  ^  - 

l)r.  TEimEL  Bell.  -I  surely  agree  with  that,  ^Ir.  X^elh 

Mr.  ALnioKzo  Bell*  Thank  you. 

^Irs.  Cinsiioor.  ;Mr.  Goodliufr. 

Mr.  GooDLixG.  First  of  all.  Madam  Chairperson,  I  would  like  to 
defend  the  gentleman  here  \esterday,  that  you  don't  ^o  snap  liis 
fingers.  As  1  underbtbod  his  comment,  he  is*  merely  sajing  that  in 
this  day  and  age  there  still  a  problem  witli  employei-s  and  a  lot 
of  other  people,  when  you  try  to  tell  them  thiit  "Yes,  we  can  train, 
and  would  do  such  and  such''  tuid  T  don't  tliink  he  was  saying  that 
he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  anything  like  that.  It  was  the  prob- 
lem he  was  running  into  back  home  in  tlie  area  with  other  people. 
I  think  this  was  part  of  it. 

Second,  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  educators  are 
basically  irresponsible  when  it  comes  to  compiling  data.  I  do  want 
to  point  out,  that  the^ questionnaire  has  to  be  such  that  all  people 
would  assume  that  you  are  asking  the  same  questions  in  order  to 
get  thut  type  iQformation.  Sometimes  hurriedly,  you  do  things 
that  are  not  donoaT^U  as  they  should  have  been  done.  Third,  foi 
instance,  14  superintendents  can  sit  in  a  room  and  try  to  determine 
'Vho  ai;e  yocational/education  students'*  and  they  can  come  up  with 
different  idtjas.  Irrfeomo  cases  it  tntrans  more  money  if -jortrtrormr 
up  with  moreVocational  education  students. 

Madam  Chairperson,  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  is  not  here  t^ecause 
I  would  like  him  to  hear  this.  I  would  like  to  fake  niy  hat  off  to 
GAO,  if  I  can  get  out  of  here  alive  by  doing  that,  not  because  I  am 
sure  that  their  report  is  totally  correct.  It  probably  is  not  in  deRth- 
ness,  et  cetera,  but  smply  because  educators  are  just  like  elected  and 
appointed  officials,  they  arc  very  thin-skinned  whei>  it  comes  to 
criticism.  However,  we  become  better  educators  and  come  up  with 
^better  programs  when  the  PTA  criticises  even  though  we  tell  them 
'they  don't  .know  what' they  are  talking  about  because  the>  are  not 
educators.  We  go  home  and  loojc  in  the  mirror,  so  I  congratulate 
GAO  on  that  basis.  I  am  sure  there  wil]  be  better  programs  because 
of  your  report. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  couple  of  pages,  not  necessarily  asking,  questions, 
but  asking  the  Conunissioner  if  he  would  like  to  respond*  to  the 
einfjhasis  T  put  on  some  of  his  comments.  On  page  3  }ou  point  out — 

As  a  cautionary  note,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  efforts  to  expand  tlie  work 
experience  component  of  vocational  eduontlon  suffers  less  from  probkMiis  that 
mn  be  cured  by  legislation  tlmn  from  n  vnriety  of  State  and  local  rules  re- 
garding teachers,  unions,  safety  and  henltli  over  wliich  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  little  control.  ^ 

I  am  y^vy  appreciati\e  of  that  statement  because  people  back  home 
and  sometimes  people  down  here  thijik  we  have  a  magic  wand  and 
there  are  many  areas  particularly  in  vocational  education  where  T 
believe  this  is  true. 

Pr.  TKRaKr.BKLTv  T  agree  with  that,  too. 

Mr.'GooDMxo.  Turning  to  phge  6  of  your  report,  "However.  Fed- 
eral legislation  cannot  be  the  sole  means  to  accomplish  bettei  3tatn 
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and  Joe al  planning.  Siuh  planniuu  will  require  considerable  effoit 
oi^behalf  of  the  Stalub  tu  bung  tugejjiur  manpower  training  actiy- 
ities,  public  and  private  uniployei^  and  education  af^encie^,  them- 
selves fragmented  by  level.  I  do  have  a  question  hefe'.  ^ 

Da  you  believe  one  uf  uur  greattist  pioblenis.  p^v^j:is:„ip  the  area 
of  vocational  education.  Is  to  ronu*  up  with  betterfprO^ams  if  wo 
could  find  some  wa}  to  m>1\  e  tlie  pioblenib  jou  are  addrebsin;;  \uurself 
to  in  that  statement  ? 

Dr.  Teiuiel*  Bkll.  I  really  do,  ;Mi'.  Goodling.  I  think  this  frag- 
mentation "and  this  need  fur  better  cohosivencftS,  in  our  planning 
would  do  a  be|:ter  ^ob  for  us.  I  would  also  like  to  say,  while  I  am 
speaking,  that  I  doit't  want  to  sound  o\erly  defensive  about  the  GAO 
and  I  suspect  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Goopuxo.  Not  you.  but  my  fellow  colleagues  of  yesterday. 

Dr.  Terrfx  Bell,  ^tiell,  I  ttiink  that  the  sum  total  benefit  of  tlioir 
rep<^t<i;^i(;^^wng  to  be  of  pvAit  value  to  us  and  particularU  as  it  calls 
attention  tx>  this  point  right  here,  if  for  no  other  point,  one  of  the 
strong  poipts  I  think  that  they  n^ade. 

Mr.  GooDUXQ.  On  the  same  page,  "approximately  1*  percent  of  the 
Stat^^nd  local  vocational  education  mone}s  are  spent  on  specinl 
neec^tudents  compared  with  28.7  percent  of  Federal  funds  under 
part  15  alone."  ^  ^ 

I  jKOidimereljVsSay  to  the  Committee  "hats  off  to  you  folks^bciore 
I  became  ^  TTOTTmFT  of  the  fommittet^^  because  had  ^enr  irat  trccn 
this  thruht  ^^e  ^^ouUl  not  have  ser\ed  the  needs  of  those  depii\ed  and 
those  in  more  need^^han  nuinv  other  students  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  foresight.  It  is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  a  long  way 
from  being  there;,  but  movin*?  in  the  right  direction.  • 

On  page  7,  a  fourth  problem  raised  is  the  undesirably  large  pro- 
portion of  Federal  funds  going  to  support  State  administration  costs. 

I  am  concerned  about  this,  whether  I  use  your  figm'es^or  GAO*s 
figures,  because  I  really  think  youngsters  are  denied  a  lot  of  benefits 
many  times  because  we  get  top  heavN  and  the  money  does  nut  really 
get  down,  as  much  as  it  should,  down  to  the  youngsters  and  T  think 
no  matter  whose  figures  we  use,  we  can  improve  upon  that.  Won't 
you  agree?  *  ' 

Dr.  Tkkukl  Bkfx.  T  surely  would  agree.  We  need  to  constantly  he 
working  on  that  because  it  does  take  the  money  away  from  the 
working  level. 

Mr.  GooDUKO.  And  the  States  have  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  ^  responsibility,  also? 

Dr.  Tkurkl  BKLnSRight.  I  agrj^e  with  that.  also. 

^fr.  GooDLTXG.  Cni  page  8.  '*our  experit'nce  shows  that  over  time, 
States  are  relying  less  on  Federal  funds  for  administrative  costs."' 

I  Jiave  seen  this  has  been  much  improved.  I  hope  GAO  is  seeing 
the  direction  or  a  trend*  in  that  direction,  and^  if  not.  I  am  "J^ure 
their  report  will  move  us  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  'Ikiuckl  Bell.  T  believe  it  will.  It  has  called  strong  attention 
to  this.  '  -  .  ^ 

.Mr-  GoODLTXO.  One  last  report,  sinre  there  is  a  vote  on  the  House. 
On  page  10,  you  list  items  1.  2,  and  3,  and  I  think  two  areas  that  I 
have  seen  that  need  much  imf^rovement  and  have  been  mentioned 
here  are  planning  and  guidance. 
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I  think,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  we  have  used  excuses  that  we 
don't  know  how  much  money  we  are  ^^oing  to  get  and  althou^j^h  it  is 
uot  necei5s>urily  juht  an  excuse,  part  of  it  is  Congress  s  fault,  it  is  an 
excuse  not  to  do  the  tyi>o  planning  necessary  and  then  it  becomes 
sort  of  a  last-minute  shotgun  approach. 

Dr.  ThKm,*  Bki.l.  Ye.-?.  I  a^ree  with  that.  I  might  mention  tjiat 
the  Congress  has  accepted,  I  belie\e,  the  concept  of  forward  funding  ^ 
of  many  of  our  formula  programs  in  recognition  of  this  and  that 
is  goin^  to  be  helpful 

Mr.  GooDUXG.  I  think  whatever  we  do  with  the  program,  we  must 
be  thinking  seriously  about  the  area  of  guidance  for  prevocational 
students  from  early  in  their  lives.  Then  guide  the  program  right 
through,  because  I  think  my  experience  would  indicate  there  is  need 
.  for  improvement  in  those  areas. 

Thank  you. 

Mi's.  CnisiiOLM,  Thank  you.  tFust  before  we  leave  to  vot,e  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  onp  question,  "We  have  heard  from  a  lot  of  men  who 
desire  to  place  people  in  jobs  and  are  willing  to  provide  the  training 
and  to  provide  the  equipment,  but  of  course  they  were  tilrned  down 
because  they  were  not  certificated.  I  was  wondering  what  is  the  Office  fr^ 
of  Education  doing  about  some  alternative  training  component? 
Must  the  job  of  vocational  training  necessarily  be  done  on  the  prem- 
ises in  spite,  of  the  fact  there  are  all  kinds  of  offers  being  made  by 
people  in  various  fields  but  who  unfortunately  do  not  meet  certain 
standard  requirements? 

Dr.  Terhel  Bei.!..  I  would  indicate  that  I  believe  that  this  new 
emphasis  that  we  are  seeing  now  in  education,  at  least  I  am  reading 
it  a  lot  in  the  literatuie,  (incompetency  based  education  versus  the 
certificated  credentialing  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  regard. 
There  was  a  national  commission  that  met  in  this  city  last  week  and 
T  had  an. opportunity  to  address  them,  and  they  were  addressing 
.  themselv^  to  this  very  question  that  you  are  raising. 

I  do  think  we  have  some  hurriei^s  there  that  are  artificial,  and  that 
we  ought  to  bo  woi-king  at  it.  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  have 
long  way  to  go.  But  T  do  see  a  great  interest  in  the  fact  that  the 
chief  State  school  office i-s.  for  example,  are  concerned  about  this, 
which  is  another  are*^  of  concern.  I  think  the  more  we  can  get  the 
competency  ba^sed  education,  and  the  more  we  move  away  from 
ci-edentialiug,  the  mom  we  will  point  in  the  direction  I  think  you 
.  are  referring  to. 

Mrs.  Ciiisuoi.M.  Thank  >ou,  gentlemen,  IVe  will  recess  for  about  5 
.minutes  and  will  return,  and  will  not  be  much  longer  because  theiv 
4xre  iust  a  few  more  questions. 

We  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  moments. 

[Short  recess  taken.]  ^ 
Mr.  QuiE.  (Presiding)  Since  I  am  presiding,  I  will  be  left  WMth 
asking  queafeions. 

Let  pie  ask"  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  some  questions,  since 
you  are  our  ixisidcnt  expert.  You  indicated  that  every  S^ate  director 
knows  the  percentage  that  each  ^school  district  puts  into  mainte- 
nance, .improvement  of  old  programs,  and  development  of  itew  ones. 
How  do  you  happen  to  ask  those  questions? 
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I)r,  BuzzELL.  I  a*rn  sorry,  there  is  a  nasundei^standing.  While  I 
uas  State  director  1  could  tell  >uu  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
uccuracy  the  number  ot  ainouat  of  percentage  of  Federal  dollars 
coming  to  Massachusetts  that  \\ere  Used  fot  nuiintcnance  of  exi&ting 
programs,  and  the  peicentage  that  would  be  used  for  establishing  oi 
expandin^j  into  new  prui^ianis.  I  \M)uld  nt)t  be  able  to  very  i^asily 
tell  you  the  amount  of  Stale  doUai-s  which  flowed  to  the  locals,  to 
the  LEAs,  which  were  being  used  for  establishment  of  new  prugiaiiis 
versus  the  maintenanei)  uf  existing  piogranis.  So  ^^hat  we  are  really 
speaking  about  are  the  Federal  dollars.  ' 

Mr.  QuiK.  Why  won't  3  on  know  about  the  State's  share  because  at 
least  they  had  to  have  some  indication  they  were  matching? 

I)r,  BuzzELL.  AVell,  we  could  assess  the  number  of  dollars  flowing 
to  LEA's,  but  once  they  flowed  to  the  LEA's  we  could  not  easily 
describe  what  happened  to  them  vis-a-vis  the  dollars  gfnng  into 
nniintenance  versus  State  programs.  ^ 
4     Mr.  QuiE.  But  wasn't  ainone  in  the  State  legislature  interested? 

J)r.  BuzzKLL.  I  suspect  the  State  legislature  might  have  been  inter- 
ested, and  probably  lias  a.^ked  tjuestions,  and  could  gather  data  fiom 
specific  districts.  Youi'  own  district,  for  example.  I  do  believe  the 
State  department  of  edueation  conhl  have  drawn  from  the  data  jiro- 
vided  by  the  local  LEA's  into  the  State  data  bank,  could  have  proc- 
essed the  data  to  get  across  to  such  information. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  could  have  been  done  would  be  to  deti'i- 
niine  how  man}  new  pro£^ranis  uere  proposed  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
I'husett^  for  approval.  Sinee  no  program  could  be  initiated  in  an 
^  LEA  without  approval  of  the  State,  there  were  mechanisms  in  place 
for  determining  that,  butihoscMafa  ^^ere  not  very  often  called  for, 

Jlr.  QujVu  I  assume  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  know  wliat 
the  Federal  money  was  being  used  for  was  you  asked  questions  on 
Federal  money?  y 

Dr.  BrzzKijr..  Correct.  n 

Mr.  QuiK.  And  it  was  because  the  F.S.  OfTu'e  of  Education  told 
ymi  to  ask  that? 

Dr.  BrzzKix.  That  is  correct. 

!Mr.  QuiK.  Then  how  do  thfjv  define  "maintenance"  and  "iniprpve- 
nient''  as  different  from  '^establishment"? 

Dr.  BrzzKix.  AVell,  if  a  program  had  been  in  existence,  it  was 
established. 

Mr.  Qi  IK.  Xow,  did  they  put  in  the  definition  that  went  along  ^^ith 
tliese  questions,  for  instan(e,  in  1073  any  program  that  was  funded 
before  July  1,  1972,  would  be  called  "maintenance"? 

Dr.  BrrzzKij,.  AAVll  for'the  purpose  of  that  survey,  yes. 

^fr.  QuiK.  How  did' they  define  "improvement"? 

Dr.  lk://.KM,.  AVell,  if  you  took  an  existing  program  and  added  a 
diinension  to  that  program.  Let's  take,  for  example^  in  the  machine 
.^hop  program,  \\here  }o\\  added  a  numeric  control  machine,  a  veiy 
e.x pensive  piece  of  ei]uipnu'nt,  which  would  cause  the  curriouluni  to 
be  modified  so  that  those  experiences  the  students  were  recei\ing 
were  actually  changed,  that  would  be  an  improvement.  Tf  \on  added 
/)n  to  the  building  to  increiKse  the  capacity  of  the  number  of  learn- 
ing stations,  that  would  be  considered  an  improvement.  If  }ou  just 
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purchased  a  i-ephu't  nu'nt  fur  an  existing  piece  of  equlpnnent,  or  if 
one  of  the  pieces  of  e([uipnu»nt  that  you  were  using,  no  long  funi;- 
tioned  and  \o\\  piavhubed  an  exact  duplicate,  that  would  not  be  an 
expanciou  oi  inipro\ enient  of  a  proguun  any  more  than  reordciing 
a  set  of  textbooks  to  replace  used  owes  would  be. 

Mr.  QriK.  That  would  be  maintenance^ 

Dr.  Bi  JiZKi.L.  That  would  be  maintenance,  yes. 

Mr.  QriE.  How  about  development  then  of  new  programs? 

Dr.  BvzzhLL.  That  would  be  an  entirely  new  package  for  the 
school  district  or  school  svsteui  that  had  never  been  in  existence 
within  that  area.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  a  totally  new 
machino^sliop  program  because  of  the  demand  by  a  new  industry 
for  workers  tramed  in  that  capacit>.  That  would  be  considered  a  new 
program,  even  though  machine  »lu>p  programs  were  ia  existence  in 
other  areas,  as  long  as  it  was  lu-w  for  the  student  in  that  geographic 
area  it  would  be  considered  new. 

Mr.  QriE.  Well,  let's  take  auto  mechanics.  There  was  an  auto 
mechanics  program  and  \ou  are  jubt  replacing  the  textbooks  and  an} 
material  they  had  before,  that  would  be  maintenance  for  the  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  BrzzF.ij..  That  would  be  maintenance,  yes. 

Mr.  QriK.  If  you  went  to  a  new  engine  that  you  had  not  had  be- 
fore? ^ 

Dr,  JU  zzhLh.  The  engine,  for  example,  would  be  an  addition,  would 
modify  the  cur/iculum  antl  classllied  as  an  expansion  or  impro\cment 
of  an  existing  program^.  That  is  if  the  funds  for  that  expenditure. 

Mr,  QoE.  Now,  once  you  had  an  auto  mechanics  program,  then 
it  would  never  be  called  "de\(*lopment*'  or  "establishment*',  no  matter 
what  you  did.  would  that  be  right? 

Dr.  Bi  zzKM..  Once  it  is  in  ])hire.yes.  * 

Mr.  QoE.  Okay,  in  a  machine  shop  program  did  you  get  into  an 
expansion  or  development  or  establishment?  t)\d  yon  have  a  machjnc 
shop  program  going  before? 

Dr.  BrzzKi.r.  Yes. 

Mr.  QtTE.  You  get  a  new  type  of  machine  with  an  improvement? 

Dr.  BrzzELL,  Let  s  take  a  new  creation  in  technology,  such  as 
numeiic  control  \\here  the  machines  are  run  or  programed  by  com- 
puter tape.  The  addition  of  this  segment  of  instruction  to  an  existing 
piogiam  would  be  considered  impro\ement  or  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing program,  and  tlie  dollars  allocated  specifically  .to  that  would  be 
clas.sified  as  ne\t  and  expanded  or  improved  as  opposed  to  maintain- 
ing the  existing  program. 

]\fr.  QriE.  You  have  been  using  the  word  "improved^'.  Tt  seems  to 
nie  thert'  are  three  categories:  maintenance,  improvement,  or  estab- 
lishment. 

Dr^BizzELL.  Fine,  I  will  use  those  terms.  I  am  sorry.  I  wilL^se 
those  terms. 

In  the  area  of  the  numeric  control,  that  is  an  add-on  to  an  existijig 
program,  which  improves  the  existing  program. 
Mr.  QciE.  So  that  would  be  improvement? 
Dr.  BrzzELL.  Yes. 

'Mr.  QciE.  So  that^wouUhrt  be  establishment? 
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Dr.  Bt  zzKU,.  Yivs.        ^  *  ' 

Mr.  QciE.  Give  me  an  example  of  one  of  those  in  the  iniichine 
shop,  say. 

Dr.  BuzzELL.  yiie  area  in  the  western  pail  of  Mas^acliusetts  which 
had  just  recei\ed,  or  a  new  plant  had  moved  in,  General  Electric, 
for  example,  and  the  opportunit*U'>  fuv  enipluuaent  in  the  new  plant 
required  training  in  the  area  of  the  machine  bhop,  then  a  new  ma- 
chine shop  progi  am  would  be  eijtablibhed  at  the  school  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Qin£.  >iow  I  was  talking  if  vou  had  one  in  place,  a  machine 
shop  program  in  place  { 

Dr.  BuzzELu  OKay. 
^  Mr.  QiJiE.  Then  there  would  be  no  way  of  calling  that  an  estab-  - 
lishriient^  is  that  right? 

Dr.  BuzzELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1973,  only  2  percent  of  its  money 
was  to  maintain  and  6  percent  of  its  money,  I  guess  this  is  all  part 
B,  was  for  improvement,'^ and  55  percent  was  m  development  and 
establishment  of  new  progiams.  Is  this  something  that  was  a  phe- 
nomena of  that  year  or  would  we  see  this  going  on  year  after  year? 

Dr.  Bi'zzELL.  I  think  there  ai*e  a  number  of  factors.  One  very  im- 
portant factor,  which  should  be  considered  by  you  as  you  examine 
the  data,  is  that  typical  behavior  in  Massachusetts,  the  Federal  dol- 
lars, the  ten  millions  of  dollai*s  of  Federal  funds  that  flow  into 
Massachusetts  as  "seed  nioney''  in  Massachusetts.  The  reason  it  can 
be  handled  that  way  ib  becau&e  there  is  a  tremendous  State  support^ 
for  vocational  education  in  Massachusetfs,  to  the  tune  of  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  or  operating  vocationaJ  programs.  It 
is  borne  by  the  State,  and  50  percent  comes  also  from  the  local  area, 
so  it  was  quite  ef^sy  for  us  in  Massachusetts,  using  the  "seed  money'' 
concept  to  go  into  an  area  and  initiate  a  new  program  for  1  year 
with  Federal  funds,  then  withdrawing  those. 

Well,  we  picked  up  100  percent  of  the  development  of  that  pro- 
gram, for  exan^ple,  what  we  would  call  turnkey  costs.  The  Federal 
dollars  at  the  end*of  1  >ear  would  be  withdrawn  but  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  responsibility  totally  on  the  shoulders  of  the  local  system  we 
moved  in  50  percent  of  the  operating  costs  from  State,  funds  and 
asked  the  local  system  to  come  up  witli  the  other  50  percent.  That  is 
a  ^  eiy  important  factor  in  uaderstanding  how  Massachusetts  could 
be  at  the  extreme  end  of  maintenance,  improvement,  and  establisji- 
inent  continually. 

!Mr.  Qjnz.  Oka  v.  Bill,  let's  talk  about  the  Iowa  and  Massachusetts 
plans,  which  each  laid  out  a  piogram  and  identified  maintenani^e, 
improvement,  and  esta^bli^huient.  ^fassachu setts  had  a  .;^ry  small 
percentage  in  the  first  two  categories  and  a  large  amount  *in  the 
development  and  establibhment*  in  fact  provided  ancillary  service  to 
the  amount  of  20  percent  of  the  money.  You  got  that  plan  and  then 
took  a  look  at  the  Iowa  plan,  77  percent  in  maintenance,  0  in  improve- 
ment, three- tenths  of  1  percent  in  development  and  establishment, 
and  used  U  percent  in  ancillary,  now  you  approved  both  of  those. 
They  are  surely  far  from  the. mark.  lijinow  \\e  gave  you  authority, 
pretty  broad  authnritv  uiuler  the  act.^nt  how  did  you  decide  that 
botli  of  them  were  okay? 
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Dr.  PihiuK;,  Our  <lih*iiiina  in  to  uo\or  ^xciril  what  are  allowoil 
legally.  ^  " 

Mr.  QtnE.*You  are  the  iirst  person,  excuse  rne,  in  the  Foilo.ral 
Government  that  figured  that  way.  You  are  a  new  breed. 

Dr.  PiKRu:.  So^hat,  as  wt»  looked  at  tliOM*  two  State  plans,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  had  to  dtj  was  to  ^'<\\  :  (ii\en  the  fact  that  Con;rress 
said  in  Uie  law  that  \(jtu  may  Uise  the  "funds  to  maintain,  expand,  im- 
prove, you  ma\  use  them  for  ancillary  services,  tliat  includes  teacliei 
training,  research,  and  a  whole  hunch  of  things;  given  the  fact  there 
were  no  limits  put  on  maintenance:  given  the  fact  there  were  no 
limits  put  on  admini^tiation:  given  the  fact  that  the  requireiuent 
was  an  oyerall  match  of  .^O-^O;  rbat  what  that  suggests  is  that  Iow  a 
and  Massachusetts  hii\c  \ery  different  problems,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  are  responding  to  tho^e  d  life  rent  problems  in  a  different 
way,  but  legally  and  In  teims  of  the  legality  of  the  way  the  Congress 
said  the  States  can  spend  that  monev,  that  that  was  legal.  That  doi^s 
not  bay  much  about  what  yo\^*pr^^lilectiou  might  be,  wha<  our  own 
feeling  might  be  in  terni.s  of  the  wa\  it  ought  to  be  spent.  But  that 
is  kind  of  like  me.. or  us  at  the  Federal  level,  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, playing  God  and  uhriding  that  everybody  ought  to  do  it  the 
way  we  thing  it  ought  to  he  done.  So  all  we  could  do  is  look  at  the 
plan  aiid  ask,  "Is  it  legal  ?  Does  it  meet  the  legal  requirements?''  And, 
if  it  does,  we  have  no  reason  to  recommend  the  Commissioni  ]  not 
approve  that  plan. 

Dr.  Tkrrkl  Bku,  T  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Qnie.  T  have  been  try- 
ing to  say  in  the  Offiro  of  Etlncation  since  T  have  been  there,  that  I 
feel  we  have  a  very  Ireavy  leadersliip  and  advocacy  vesponsiljilit\  as 
well^  as  legal  resptju^lhUitles  in  managing  programs  and  even  If  we 
can't  legally  persuade  Iowa  or  Massachusetts  to  do  a  certain  thing. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  strongly  expressing  our  views  and  usins:  all 
of  the  persuasive  powers  we  can  to  trv  to  get  theni-to  do  those  things 
that  we  think  would  pro\ide  a  good  balance  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

^Hien  it  gets  down  to  it,  T  guess  legallv  thev  can  tell  us.  "You 
have  no  legal  basis  for  di^approvins:  that  plan.  This  is  what  the  law 
says,  and  we  are  thus  and  so  on  it".  But  T  think  we  can  do  a  great 
^deal  in  exercising  a  leadership  role  in  that  regard,^ and  I  have  been 
arguing  we  ought  to  do  more  of  that. 

Dr.  Pirnri^.  Lrt  me  rennnd  vou  of  the  preeauti^ui  that  T  a-lc<Ml  you 
to  bear  in  mind  initially,  that  is.  we  are  talking  about  1  vear.  We  are 
talking  about  lOT.'i.  That  Is  how  we  asked  them  to  give  it.  What  vou 
may  have  found  in  Towa.  and  I  don*t  know  this  to  be  tnu».  but  it  is 
possible,  was  that  in  1000  or  1070  they  spent  74  percent  of  their 
funds  to  establish  new  programs.  Once  they  got  them  establlsju^d. 
they  have  continued  to  maintain  thein  without  doins:.  as  ^Mass^^chu- 
setts  did,  which  w^as  to  back  the  Federal  dollar  out  and  require  that 
State  and  local  dollars  pick  them  up. 

The  program  prol>ably  changes  over  a  time,  as  they  respond  to 
pai-ticular  needs.  Again,  vou  have  to  be  a  little  bit  cautious  as  you 
look  at  this  table,  because  it  doee  freeze  the  tune  for  1  \ear.  and  T  am 
sure  you  will  get  an  entirely  different  picture  if  you  looked  at  it  in 
other  years. 
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^     •  -Mr.  Quit;.  Tliat     \vh\  I  luked  the  (luestion  of  Massachusetts,  if 
it  was  unique  to  IDTo.  aiul  1  lieard  tlie  answer  it  was  not, 

Dr.  PiERCK.  For  Umn  it  was  not  bccaubc  they  liad  in  that  State  the 
opportunity  to  do  certaiii  kliid&  of  things  because  they  had  State 
nionev,  \ 

Lof  mo,  if  I  umv,  aWl  I  hato  to  kiH'p  ?oinnr  back  to  my  o\Yn  oxpe- 
rience,  but  I  tiI'^  .^taiti'd  \vurkiu«r  iu  \ucational  education  in 

the  State  of  Michigan  wi*  liad  $1.:^  million  of  State  funds  and  the  ^ 
rest  of  it. was  Federal  hihI  local.  So  we  couldnt  do  very  much  with 
*the  Federal  money.  Tlu-*  Federal  nioiie}  really  was  spent  more  for 
maintenance  than  it  ri'al]\  ought  to  have  been  in  terms  of  what  we 
wanted  it  to  do.  But  we  luid  no  othvr  way  to  replace  that  We  couldn't 
'  ^^t»t  the  State  leijishitiiu*  to  toirui  ui)  with  additional  money  until  we 
struck  upon  saVin<r  to  the  State.  ^*Lo6k,  we  think  that  the  State 
has  the  responbibilit}  to  pav  the  added  costs  of  vocational  education 
programs,^'  '  ^  .  .  - 

So  we  went  through  an  idaCorate  procedure  for  determining  on  a 
program-by-prograni  basl>  the  added  additional  costs  of  those  pro- 
;rrams  over  traditional  or  standard  academic  prof^rams.  On  that 
basis *we  were  able  to  tell  the  State,  ''OK,  that  makes  senSe  now.'* 
The  State  alreadv  said.  "We  aiv  putting  in  money  for  those  pro- 
grams.'" We  were  able  to- say.  '*Yes.  but  that  program  in  machine 
shop  costs  $34  a  student  more  on  an  annual  basis  than  the  average 
academic  progranu''  - 

On  that  basis,  \\c  weie  able  to  gt»t  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  come 
up  with  $18  million  now  of  State  ntoney.  as  compared  to  $L4  million 
or  million  we  liad  when  I  first  started  working/in  the  program. 
That  then  relea.sed  i?18  niillion  of  Federal  funds  tlVfit  had  been  used 
for  maintenance  of  on^^oing  programs  that  can  nilw  bemused  in  an 
entirely  different  wa\  in  meeting  other  kinds  of  needs,  sucli  as  con- 
struction, purchase  of  eijuipnient.  or  whatever,  and  can  be  u«ed. 
tlu'refore,  in  the  pstabli>lauent  of  more  new  programs  and  in  im- 
proving additional  or  some  oniroing  programs. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  tha^  happens  that  allows  you  to  make 
different  kinds  of  decisions  at  the  State  level  once  you  get  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  condition,  a  different  kind  of  environment  in  which  you 
can  operate  at  the  State  level. 

M?'.  QmK.  You  are  not  cherkini?  at  all  with  any  push  from  the 
T^S.  Office  of  Education  of  \\hether  a  State  spends  2  percent  on 
maintenance  or  77  percent  on  maintenance? 
I)]-.  PtKRCK,  We  have  not,  no. 

Mr.  QuiK,  Whether  a  Stat<»  pays  for  the  State  administration  with 
100  percent  Federal  dollars  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  Federal  dollars, 
such  as  in,Nehraska.  if  it  is  an  accurate  figure  on  that? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Xo.  When  we  see  changes  like  that,  we  question  "why", 
but  if,  in  the  final  analvsis,  it  is  matclied  at  least  50  to  50,  as  the  law 
requires  we  approve  it.  Tf  you  recall  in  the  1963  act  there  was  a 
purpose  by  ])urpoMi  match  and  in  1068  it  was  taken  off  and  there  was 
just  one  matoh.  Since  matching  is  no  longt^r  required  purpose  by  pur- 
pose, the  only  thing  we  can  say  is.  "So  lonir  as  you  have  State  and 
Federal  moneys  that  equal  50 'to  50  overall,  that  is  all  the  law  re- 
quires." 
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Obviously,  we  lia\t'  l|a<l  national  conferences  on  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  and  \\v  ti\  to  improve  the  program  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  but  in  the  final  anal\sis  that  is  coercion,  that  is  pleading,  that 
is  prodding,  but  it  does  not  givi*  us  any  legal  basis  for  disapproving 
a  State  plan  if  somebody  dues  not  want  to  spend  more  than  the 
15  percent  setaside.  Kwn  if  thoy  don't  go  beuHiil  that  and  we  think 
they  ought >tb,  that  does  not  still  gi\e  ui>  an}  legal  basis  to  forcing 
them  to  goSbeyond  15  percG«^. 

•  Mr.  Qlu^It  says  in  tl/e  law  the  State  may  set  up  a  long-range  ■ 
plan  w^l^ch^escribes  the  present  and  projected  educational  needs  of 
the  State  in/terms  of  the  purposes  of  the  title.  Then  it  comes  tlirough 
on  the  anriual  program  plan.  It  says,  "The  annual  program  plan 
has  to  be  iri  conformity  with  the  fong-range  plan'\  and  so  forth.  And, 
"To  what/extent  such  pjogran^s  and  services  and  activities  will  carry 
out  the  programs 'set  forth  in  a  long-range  program  plan/'  Then 
under  "Purposes  of  the^Vct;'  to  take  into  consideration  vocational 
educational  programs  for  liigh  i,chool  students  designed  toY^epare 
them  for  advanced  or  highly  skilled"  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  am  to  understand  then,  in  1973,  you  checked  Towa\s  plan, 
checked  it  against  the  long-range  plan,  checked  it  against  the  purpose 
of  the  setout  and  they  were  meeting  all  of  the  purposes,  and  you  said, 

OK,  you  are  doing  that  fine,  go  ahead  and  put  77  percent  of  the 
money  into  the  maintenance  of  ongoing  programs."'  That  is  hard  to 
believe.  It  may*be. 

'Dr.  Pierce.  They  were  meeting,  if  you  recall,  and  you  re^jd  it,  it 
says,  ^Consideration  must  be  given  to''  and  they  show  how  the\  ha\e 
given  consideration.  They  show,  "If  we  were  to  get  certain  numbers 
of  funds  we  will  do  thus  and  so'\  >Ve  do  say  that  every  annual  plan 
meets  those  requirements,  but  that  does  not  say  that  any  particular 
State,  would  be  in  any  way  in  violation  or  in  any  wav  give  us  a 
reason  for  legitimately  turning  down  that  plan,  or  that  thev  can't 
be  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  still  have  a  77-percent  mainte- 
nance. One  of  the  things  that  bothei-ed  us  about  the  concerns  of  GAO 
was  that  they  seemed  to  put  weights  on  those  four  factors.  We  never 
heard  from  Congress  those  were  weighted.  The  law  says  a  State  must 
take  into  consideration  tliose  things.  But  there  were  never  any  weights 
established;  ^ 

Therefore,  when  we  looked  at  that,  we  said: 

Yos.  If  yon  want  to  jjo  back  In  retrospect  and  sn.v  that  certain  States  put 
,^moro  weight  on  one  of  tlioso  factors  than  another,  that  Is  true,  but  there  was 
never  any  direction  to  tl)0  States  or  to  us  from  Congress,  or  from  us  to  tho 
States  saying.  "You  must  put  weights  on  tliose  particular  factors." 

So  you  end  up  being  able  to  find  an  annual  State  plan  that  does 
indeed  meet  legal  i-equirements  of  the  law  and  is  indeed  consistent 
with  tho  State's  long-range  plan  and  still  provides  77  percent  for 
mamtenance.  ^ 

NoNV/OEjp  of  the  things  T  would  like  to  respond  to.  if  T  mav,  is  the 
criticism  that  we  never  turned  down  a  State  plan.  Every  State  plan 
that  T  ever  submitted  as  a  State  diret'tor  and  every  State 'plan  T  think 
ever  submitted  has  been  sent  hack  to  the  State  because  it  did  not  do 
^xactlv  the  tilings  we  have  been  talking  about.  The  plan  did  not 
comply  with  the  law  or  regulations,  or  didn't  make  those  matches. 
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Therefore,  it  was  ^eut  l^i'k  ^vitli  things  that  had  toB^vdrrected.  It 
might  be  sent  back  three  or  four  tinies  from  the  regional  dffice  or  Ironi 
the  central  office  for  correction  by  the  State.  Ultimately\it  was  ap- 
proved, .  ^ 

Certainly  we  never  turn  down  after  all  of  the  necessary  correc- 
tions have  been  iniulc  whu  h  nuikcs  ibpj)Jan  lejzal  and  makes  those 
tates  conform  with  the  law  and  with  the  rules  anU  I^itation^^y 
problem  areas  were  changed  before  it  was  finally  submitted.  There- 
fore, plans  are  not  appro\cd,  as  was  suggested,  without  being  looked 
at  .  . 

But  as  I  understand  the  thrust  of  your  question,  it  is  that  we 
should  have  been  more  probcriptive  than  we  were  about  the  way  tlie 
State  spends  its  monev.  As  we  understood  the  law  and  intent  of 
Congress  at  the  time  the  law  was  written,  there  was  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  the  law  to  allow  States  to  continue  within  that 
broad  framework  to  operate  in  ways  that  meet  their  own  needs,  ihat 
is  what  we  have  been  trving  to  accomplish. 

'Sir.  QuiK.  If  that  was  the  case,  I  can't  understand  why  we  would 
ever  write  a  new  law  in  1968  if  we  were  satisfied.  I  guess  in  Arkansas 
in  1973  thev  had  the  highest  figure  in  maintenance,  89  percent  main- 
tenance in  "point  B.  I  don't  know  why  we  prescribed  all  of  those 
provisions,  it  hardly  looked  to  m^  like  a  maintenance  effort. 

I  felt  yesterday,  and  when  I  talked  to  people  at  the  GAO  that 
they  left  out  maintenance  entirely.  I  said  they  did  not  even  look  at 
Arkansas;  if  they  thought  it  was  pretty  bad  with  the  other  two,  they 
ought  to  look  at  xVrkansas-^9  percent  of  the  money  for  maintaining 
all  programs.  If  that  was  satisfactory,  you  might  as  well  chuck  the 
law  ana  save  their  efforts  m  1968. 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Remember  in  1973,  and  we  are  talking  about  1}U6 
now,  and  remember  von  can  still  have  maintenance,  as  was  descrit^ed 
and  as  it  was  defined  in  this  study,  you  can  still  have  a  program 
where  no  new  changes  v^ere  made,  where  no  new  concepts  .were  intro- 
duced, but  which  still  saw  to  it  that  15  percent  of  the  programs  were 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  10  percent  were  for  the  handicapped,  and 
15  percent  were  for  postsecondary.  You  can  still  have  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  programs  and  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law  and 
still  not  in  that  particular  year  have  initiated  very  many  new  pro- 
grams, but  you  still  are  meeting  the  requirenjents  because  you  have 
vour  15  percent  of  funds  for  postsecondary  that  are  maintenance, 
they  are  on-going  programs,  and  there  is  no  need  to  chanere  them. 

they  are  there  and  they  afe  probably  there  since  1968.  They  prob- 
ably  were  not  there  before  1968.  Therefore,  they  have  met  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  move  that  State  from  where  it  was  before  To  where 
it  is  now. 

But  it  is  still  maintenance.  It  is  now  being  used  to  maintain  that 
level  of  activity. 

Tkurki/Ri:ix.  Well,  the  final  answer  to  the  question  is  how 
much  did  Arkansas  spend  in  this  year  out  of  State  and  local  money 
for  the  other  purposes  }ou  are  looking  at,  and  wondering  why  they 
didn't  spend  it  -tliere. 

ilr.  QutK.  We  have  certain  things  you  want  to  achieve  from  the 
Federal  law.  We  passed  the  law  in  19(38,  and  if  it  is  to  maintain  all 
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programs,  either  tla  \  sm  w  a5  good  us  we  wanted  'already  before  tlie 
1968  act,  so  they  are  so  blamed  good  they  could  go  maintaining  wliat 
they  were  doing,  wliich  I  rather  doubt^  or  else,  as  you  suggest,  they 
may  have  approached  it  Uiiglitv  fast  and  all  they  had  to  do  was 
maintain  it  in  1973. 

*    Did  you  ask  thosi»  .questions  for  1972  or  1971?  * 
I  )r,  TKraiEi.  Bell.  X  o. 

Mr,  QuiE,  How  in  the  world  did  vou  know? 
Dr.  PiKRCK.  We  didn't. 
Mr.  QriE.  You  mean  you  don't  care? 
I  )r,  PiKijci-:.  Yes,  we  do  care, 

Mr.  Qlte.  If  you  care,  why  didn't  you  ask  the  questions? 

If  I  have  an  interest  in  vocational  education,  I  want  to  see  what 
happened  after  the  act  amendments  were  passed  in  1968,  so  I  abk 
questions  to  find  out  about  it.  We  are  finding  out  you  are  just  askiaig 
these  questions  now.  You  looked  at  the  plans,  and  I  know  you  looked 
at  the  initial  ones  after  the  1968  act,  because  some  of  tliese  Stat^ps 
came  to  me  asking  for  help  to  get  their  plans  approved  because  OE 
was  applying  pressure.  I  know*>ou  looked  at  them  then,  but  I  liave 
not  seen  any  indication  since  that  time  you  have  really  bore  down 
on  them.  You  have  not  asked  those  questions  at  all.  So' hero  we  are 
now,  you  or  somebody  brings  it  to  our  attention  that  this  kind  of 
variation  exists. 

Dr.  PiKRrK.  Let  me  do  two  things,  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  us 
except  to  say,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  two,  things.  One  that  we  can't 
ask  questions,  we  can't, gather  information  that  0MB' will  not  ap- 
prove. We  can't  do  that.  So  we  can't  go  out  and  get  a  lot  of  th6 
information  we  have  been  seekinjr^  we  just  simplv  cannot  unilaterally 
collect  that  information.  That  is  NV,  1. 

Xo.  2 — and  this  goes  back  to  my  response  to  the  question  the 
chan-man  asked  earlier— is  that  I  do  not  agree  that  the  existing 
legislation  should  not  be  improved  upon.  That  is  why,  in  our  new 
proposal,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  Federal  funds  ought  not  to  be 
used  only  for  the  support,  but  thev  ought  to  be  used  to  a  great^^i 
extent  on  the  cutting  eds:e;  to  make  those  kinds  of  changes  that  1 
-r]ise  you  dr^ii-e.  The  1068  law  brought  about  changes  you  wante<l 
made  in  1968,  but  it  is  5  years  later  and  people  have  arrived  at  a 
particular  point,  they  arc  meeting  the  requirements,  there  are  Ud 
new  dollars  coming  u\  flowing  in  to  them  to  allow  them  to  continu(» 
to  huild  new  programs,  and  so  they  have  arrived  now  at  a  point  where 
if-  has  become  a  fairly  static  proirram  apparently  in  some  of  tlu^ 
States  in  terms  of  financial  growth. 

T  think  the  act  did  accomplish  what  was  then  needed.  But,  as  f 
said,  I  don't  airree  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  changed  because  I 
think  we  arc  discussin^r  some  of  the  reasons  for  change. 

Dr.  Tkhrkl  Bkix.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  ini  ■ 
proyement  in  vocational  education  since  1968,  and  I  think  largely 
attributable  to  this  act.  T  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Quie,  th»f 
the  other  part  that  we  are  not  looking  at  is  the  State  and  local,  af 
course.  You  are  saying  to  us,  "We  ought  to  be  doing  that  more  ag- 
gressively than  we  are'',  and  I  agree  with  that. 

^Ir,  QnK,  That  is  all  the  questions  for  the.  moment. 
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Mrs.  Chisholm.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Quie. 

It  would  seem  to  ine,  that  vour  responsibility  is  to  implement  the 
legislation  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  said  legislation.  Qur  re- 
sponsibility is  to  make  sure  that  whate\er  it  is  we  have  in  mind  is  . 
being  carried  out,  and  if  indeed  it  is  not  so,  we  have  to  amend  our 
restructure  or  change  tlie  legislation. 

Now  the  GAO  report  did  indicate  that  ihe  States  were  piimarlly 
distributing  the  funds  on  the 'basis  of  pupil  enrollment  or  giving 
existing  vocational  programs  the  highest  priority,  or  even  in  some 
case  just  making  sure  that  the  different  vocational  schools,  gut  a 
little  bit  of  the  mone>,  so  that  everybody  gets  a  piece  of  the  action. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Ollioe  of  Education  would  support  amend- 
ments Jthat  would  target  the  needs  of  voOatiolial  education  institu- 
tions, instead  of  funding  the  act  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  manner 
in  \\hich  fiinds  have  traditionally  been  expended?  Don't  }uu  think 
it  might  be  better  to  target  the  funds,  whatever  funds  wc  do  havi», 
on  the  basis  of  need,  because  the  funds  evidently  are  not  always 
going  on  to  the  areas  which  really  need  the  funds? 

I  would  just  like  your  reaction  to  that. 
'  1)1*.  Tkuuki.  Bk.iJ/.  I  would  say,  i\v>t  of  all,  I  think  a^.you  look 
at  the  problem  on  the  State  level,  hud  as  you  look  at  the  responsibili- 
ties that  a  chief  State  schoi>l  oflicrr  lias  and  a  State  director  of  vo- 
cational education  has,  he  lia.s  two  pieces  of  legislation  to  admmister. 
He  has  the  State  law8.  and  he  has  the  Federal  laws.  To  the  extent 
that  you  target  in  a  certain  area,  as  you  deal  with  50  different 
Sfate  school  systems,  \ on  iha}  target  for  one  State,  and  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  for  them,  and  you  may  target  in  another  State  on 
something  that  is  preeisel\  the  .sime  thing  that  the  State  leg;>lature 
has  targeted  on. 

So  the  problem  with  this  is  to  allow  the  funds  and  the  State  laws 
and  the  Federal  hn\s  to  be  made  compatible.  One  of  the  complaints 
that  was  in  the  Federal  vocational  legislation,  and  I  can  remember 
it  as  a  former  chief  State  school  officer,  before  this  act  came  to 
its  present  status,  was  this  very  thing,  that  you  couldn't  adjust  it 
aiTording  to  certain  ideosyncrasies.  That  is  one  State  versus  another. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  certain  national  priorities  expres«?ed  and  em- 
[ihaMzed  that  reflect  needs  that  are  quite  pervasive  nationwide.  T 
would  like  to  see  that  done  hi  n  way  that  would  be  responsive,  to 
thc^-e  problems  that  relate  to  employment  problems  and  so  on.  and  do  - 
that  in  fi  way  where  we  could  be  aware  of  coming  into  conflii't  witit 
the  expressed  mandate^  of  State  le2rislnture«?  in  that  regard. 

Xj)W,  if  I  am  not  responding  completely,  please  query  hack  and  T 
will  try  to  be  more  specific. 

^frs.  C^^SIroL^r.  Tliave  one  other  question.  In  view  of  the  relatively 
suj.ill  percentage  of  fimds  under  the  vocational  act  for  the  handiv- 
cajiped  in  particular,  i\nd  because  of  indications  in  the  report  that 
I»eihaps  there  are  certain  reasons  why  you  could  not  get  the  real 
.Mipport  for  certain  kind«^  of  prosrams,  do  vou  think  it  might  help 
if  the  GAO*s  recommendation  that  a  50-50  percentage  rate  should 
be  e.^tablished  to  ensure  a  commitment  by  State  and  cities  to  these 
cou.^tltuencies.  There  is  no  commitment  really  right  now.  Perhaps  if 
\\e  ^.et  criteria  the  States  would  have  a  little  more  responsibility. 


Do  yon  think  this  might  help? 
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l>>r.  Teukkl  Bkix.  Tliiy  luight  be  helpful. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  related  to  that>  a  study  we  made  with 
our  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  indicates  there  are 
still  3  million  students  not  being  served.  L  would  say  this  is  an 
example  of  one  of  thobe  great  almost  nationwide  needs,  but  that  not 
withstanding  we  will  find  some  States  that  are  targeting  a  lot  of 
money  on  handicapped  children. 

If  we  could  write  our  legislation  ia  such  a  way  so  we  could  take 
cognizance  of  that  and  still  have  this  catalytic  encouragement  ca- 
pacity, building  up  the  man},  many  States  that  are  not  doing  the 
job,  then  I  think  we  would  be  doing  what  we  should. 

I  should  emphasize,  and  I  guess  it  is  well  understood,  that  the 
15* percent  requirement  is  a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling.  Maybe  that  floor 
ought  to  be  higher,  or  maybe  there  ought  to  be  a  different  emphasis 
altogether  from  that.  But  it  presents  this  committee  with  a  tre- 
mendous problem  as  you  deal  with  50  separate  State  systems  of  edu- 
cation, and  giving  cognizance  to  the  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the  money 
is  appropriated  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again,  based  upon  my  experience  and 
almost  all  of  my  adult  lifetime  in  education,  that  this  committee  has 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  vocational  education,  and  particularly 
has  it  been  so  over  the  last  5  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  think  we  have  pointed  out  and  GAO  has  pointed  out  some  flaws 
and  problems,  and  I  think  there  arc  some  places  where  we  need  to 
shape  up  also. 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  May  I  add  one  thing  in  terms  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal that  we  hope  to  put  forward^  We  would  suggest  in  order  to 
really  get  the  Federal  jcunds  targeted  on  the  needs  areas,  that  there 
are  some  needs  that  should  be  described,  as  the  Commissioner  indi 
cated,  and  that  we  could  do  that  on  an  annual  basis  by  looking  at 
what  is  happening  and  really  doing  what  Mr.  Quie  is  worrying  about, 
that  is,  for  us  to  really  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  across  the 
Nation  and  every  year  make  people  aware  of  and  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  area  of  total  need,  and  we  can  put  that  and 
describe  that  and  publish  that,  and  ask  the  States  to  be  responsive 
to  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  suggest  that  Federal  funds  that 
were  u&ed  for  innovation  or  incentive  grants  could  be  used  only  for 
three  years  and  then  they  had  to  go,  after  thAfc*third  year  into  the 
basic  program  where  the\'  would  then  have  to  be  supported  at  least 
at  a  50  percent  level  with  local  and  State  moneys.  In  my  opinion, 
that  proposal  might  well  save  and  preserve  many  of  the  very  good 
things  that  have  happened  under  the  1968  act,  but  would  also  allow 
us  to  begin  to  move  further,  or  move  the  Federal  funds  in  a  way  that 
they  are  fully  out  on  that  cutting  edge,  and  really  bring  about  the 
change  at  the  local  level  I  think  the  committee  is  concerned  about. 

Mrs.  CinsHOLSi.  Mr.  Onie. 

Mr.  QtJiK.  You  are  talking  about  the  programs  in  the  other,  part 
E;  none  of  the  money,  though,  in  part  B  can  be  used  unless  it  is  SO- 
SO:  am  I  correct? 

Dr.  Pierce.  1  wks  really  addressing  myself  to  new  legislation, 
Mr.  Quie,  not  to  our  proposal. 
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Mr.,  Qx7iE.  Yes."  What  uilurt  have  you  made  to  look  at  one  State 
against  another  in  meeting  the  needs  that  we  say  they  have  to  give 
consideration  to  here  withm  the  act? 

Dr.  PiKiicE.  In  looking  at  one— I  don't  quite  miderstand  your 
question. 

Mr.  QijiE.  Let's  take  Massachusetts  and  Iowa  for  example,  since 
I  was  talking  about  them.  You  go  through  here  with  various  consid- 
erations. Section  123(A)  (C),  that  has  four  subsections.  Due  consid- 
eration to  results  of  penodiv  evaluation  of  State  and  local  education 
programs,  and  so  off,  through  those  four, subsections. 

To  what  extent  do  you  compare  one  State  against  the  other?  How 
good  they  do? 

Dr.  Pierce.  How  good  they  do  in  responding  to  any  one  of  those 
or  all  four  of  those? 

Mr.  QuiK  All  four.  There  are  many  other  provisions  in  that  section 
as  well.  But,  as  an  example,  just  those  four. 

Dr.  Pierce.  There  are  just  a  vast  variety  of  ways  that  you  can 
respond  to  those.  The  States  have  set  up  diflFerent  formulas,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  sophisticated,  and  they  use  computers  and  others 
are  fairly  simple.  We  have  looked  at  all  of  those.  We  have  shaded 
with  State  directors  every  year.  We  have  an  annual  meeting  with 
the  State  directors^  to  talk  about  this  particular  issue,  and  how  you 
make  ^our  allocations  on  that  basis,  which  shows  them  what  one 
State  IS  doing  in  comparison  to  others.  In  our  plan  gui^e,  we  have 
examples  of  what  we  think  are  some  kinds  of  good  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  problem,  but  we  have  not  said  that  there  is  one  way,  or 
there  is  one  better  way,  that  what  works  for.  Massachusetts  would 
work  for  Iowa. 

What  we  have  suggested  to  Iowa  is,  "You  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  some  of  these  things  going  on  and  see  if,  in  your  State,  it  makes 
more  sense  than  the  approach  that  you  took  when  you  looked  at  your 
problems  in  your  State."  That  is,  initially. 

I  think  States  have  made  changes  and  changed  their  formula  and 
made  it  more  sophisticated.  Yet  we  look  at  a  State,  end  Dr.  Buzzell 
was  telling  me  aoout  their  visit  to  Arizona,  and  you  look  at  the  pro- 
cedure they  use,  and  it  appears  on  the  surface  at  least  that  maybe 
some  of  those  criteria  cancel  each  other  out. 

Those  are  issues  that  we  have  to  worry  about,  and  have  to  look 
at,  and  have  to  trv  to  get  them  to  show  us  how  it  works,  and  whether 
it  does  work,  and  if  it  works  for  them,  and  is  within  the  intent  of 
the  statute  which  was  to  show  how  they  would  take  iitto  consideration 
those  four  factors,  then  that  is  about  all  we  can  do.  We  cannot  man- 
date a  particular  approach  to  how  the  State  addresses  itself  to  that 
issue. 

Mr.  Qthe.  I  understand  that  in  California  they  don't  take  those 
four  criteria  into  consideration  at  all.  They  just  divide  it  up  accord- 
in<r  to  enrollment,  is  that  correct? 

Dv.  Pinu  F,.  Tlipv  make  their  initial  out  hot  ween  secondary  md 
postsecondary  on  tlic  basis  of.  enrollment.  They  may  have',  or  they 
look  at  Ihc  dollars  that  jro  tp  the  local  school  districts  the  same  way 
that  Conjjrcss  looked  at  the  Commissioner's  discretionarv  money,  as 
an  entitlemont,  so  that  the  money  is  goin^  to  go  to  that  district. 
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and  the  district  for  planning  purposes  knows  that  it  is  entitled  tu 
this  much  money.  The  di&tVlut  then  is  required  to  bhow  how  in  ^pend- 
jng  those  funds  the)  lia\e  taken  Into  consideration  thpse  four  fadorb. 

That  is  the  way  it  wat^^exphiined  to  us  as  of  the  visit  that  we  made 
recently,  which  botli  the  geutlemen  Mith  }ou  weie  on.  Questions  werc 
raised  as  to  whether  it  v\  ,ia  nght,  \\  Jiether  \ou  euuld  do  tliat.  AVu  ha'\  e 
since  checked  with  It^gal  eouubel  and  on  the  basis -of  what  they  tell 
.  "  us,  that  approachhig  that  approach  in  terms  of  the  way  the  language 
of  the  law  is  written,  they  iooked  at  it  6  years  ag6  oMvhen  the  law 
was  first  written,  and  they  look  at  it  again,  and  thej  said  that  that 
approach,  initial  split  ou  tlfe  babis  of  enrollment  aRql  then  applying  . 
the  criteria,  is  indeed  legal.  • 

Mr.  QuiE.  As  I  read  the  subsection  that  comes  after  those  four  that 
were  mentioned,  fuiidri  maJ«  a\ailable  under  this  title  will  not  be 
allocated  to  local  educational  agimcies  in  a  manner  buch  as  nuitthing 
of  local  expenditure^  as  a  percentage  of  ratio  uniform  throughout 
'  the  State  which  fails  to  take. into  consideration  the  criteria  set'  fartli 
in  paragraphs  A,  B,  C,  and  D; 

S'ow  what, you  aru  saving  is  they  mad^e  the  allocation  on  enrollnu^nt 
and  then  after  the  Ihsii*  took  a  look  at  thf^se  considerations.  Whaf  it 
boils  down— 4o  the  money  is  still  allocated  on  enrollment  without 
taking  this  into  consideration.  This  seems  contrary  to  the  lawyer's 
thouglit,  although  I  ani  a  fainter,  not  an  attorney.  An  attorney. in  try- 
ing to  interpret  this  gl\  c.^  tlu-ni  as  wide  an  understanding  as  possible. 

Dr.  BtvaKTj..  '\^Tien  the  State  received  thi.s  alloeation,  the  total 
amount  of  money,  thiy  fkdt  thc^  had  to  make  ajud^xment  between 
secondary  and  postsecoiUlaiy  sectors.  This  judgment  they  made,  by 
looking  at  enrollment  and  ha\ing:  "We  Are  goln»g  to  split  our  alloca- 
tions into  two^  parts  based  on  enrollment  but  before  anv  dollars 
flow." 

The  four  criteria  >o^i  previously  mentioned  were  programed  in  ^.  - 
against  those  larjore,  or  that  split,  so  that  no  dollars  flowed  to  LEA* 
without  due  consideration  for  all  four  of  tho  criteria.  / 

Our  attorne,\^s  thi.s  niornJug.  and  with  conversation  with  California 
all  day  yesterday  and  late, last  night., agree  that  their  iiiterpiotntion 
»  of  the  existing  statute,  tha^  very  section  yon  just  read,  allowed  them  . 
,    •   .  to  do  that.  \      i      '  ' 

MiV  Qlir.  Can*  we^.ask  t\\o  other  attorneys,  ^fr.  .Tennings  and  ^fr. 
RadrlffTe,  to  see  if  thev  come  fo  the  same  interprjstation. 

Mr. 'Coorct-:.  If  T  miirht  add  one  romment  on  that,  ^fn  Quje.  .T 
think,  when  we  sa'v  that  oni  la^^u»rs  declared  this  to  mee,t  the  criteria 
of  the  statute,  it  is  a  little  earlv  to  .say  that,  T  don't  think  wo  have 
reacjic^d  the  determination  within  th^*  'department  by  the  General 
^  .  Coun.sel  (^i  the  Depart^juiint.  which* 'is  what  will  be  required  for  us. 
fo  be  able  -to  §ay  that  that,  is  locral  po.sitiQn  of  the  Department. 
That  stacre  has  not  been  reYifhed  yet. 

T  would  *say  that  jvhat  Dr.  Buz7.ell  and  "Dr.  Pierre^  are.-snving  is* 
that  the^preliminary  mve.^tTgations  are  that  the  ralifornIa*allorntion 
is  legal.  T  arasayin^r.  howover.  that  I5  not  a  final  determination,  nor 
has  this  isstie  reallv  been  fullv  disrtis.sed  within  the  Pepartment. 

"Mr.,  QuiE.  How  long  has  it  been  iroinff  on  ? 

Mr.  CooKK.  That  T  don't  know.  But  this  is' the  first  evidence  T  had 
of  it.     j  ^ 
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Mr.  QuiE.  Then  \se  g«  hack  to  i23(A)(5)  on  the  annual  prognuu 
plan,  which'  says  ona  of  tlio  thin^b  tho}  have  to  indicate  is  that 
cousideratibn  wnb  gnen  to  the  lindingb  and  rocomnicndatioh.^  of  the 
State 'ad^isai:j*  council.  1  iniderstand  the  State  ad\isory  council  did 
not  agree  witii  the  \\a\  the\  were  niakini;  allocatFons  out  in  Cali- 
fornia. V_^^  '         '  '  . 

If  you  revie\vTrr5' plans  ical  wejl.  and  they  have  to  indicate  they 
have  given  consideration,  does  the  .state  ad\  isory  councir&  di>a<,'ree- 
mcnt  get  up  to  you  so  you  can  take  a  look^  ^ 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  wfiat  1  wondered. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  AVell,  every  State  aJvisor\  coinicil'?^  repoit  conicb  to 
uSy  and  we  look  at  them  in  terms  of  a  number  of  thiuejs,  but  not 
onl}  do  we  look  at  theii'  recommendations  to  the  State  board,  but 
we  also  look  at  the  State'^  resi)onse  to  their  recomniendatioiis  the 
previous  ^ear  to  see  if  the  States  ha\e  indeed  been  takin<j:  into 
con-Videration  the  recommendation^  the  advisory  oonncll  makes. 

There  is  nationaIl\  a  Iil<:h  }»ereenta<ie  of  response  by  the  States  to 
the  fcconimendatiunb  of  the  State  ad\  i.^ory  councils.  But  siniph  be- 
cause the  State  ad\  i.^*My  council  nii«rht  raise  the  issue  doe<  not  mean 
we  didn't  th»MrcIurk  it  out  luul  fiyd  that  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  wo 
nfct  that  tlttit  is  indeed  a  lei^itiniate  position. 

"We  have  right  now  a  reijuest  from  one  State  advisorv  council 
to  ^o  into  that  State  and  do  a  total  assessment  of  the  way  tlie  State 
is  conductinir  its  busine^s.  We  are  goin^  to  go  into  that  State  in 
response  to  tliat  request  and  re\iew  the  situation  for  appropriate 
action. 

That  does  not  mean  the  State  is  ^ruiltv.  and  it  does  not  me:m  when 
we  got  all  throujrh  there  won't  L-e.  or  that  there  will  be  anvthing  that 
we  can  say  back  to  yoi|  that  we  had  to  make  a  chauTro,  or  that  State 
had  to  make  a  clumge  bv  vli'tu*-  of  that  concern  expressed  by  tlie 
Vi'ry  State  advi.sory  council. 

Mr.  QuiK  T  think  we  slionld  havr  a  rundown  on  one  State  with  a 
review  that  you  do  with  a  State  plan  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  'ipproved  and  it  meet^  eacli  criteria  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Pn:nrK.  T  don't  think  that  \vouhl  be  n  biir  i<»b  at  all.  It  would 
retjuire  some  time,  but  we  would  s'mplv  bring  in  our  reirional  people 
A\]io  make  the  first  re\Icw  ami  let  them  cro  thromrh  with  viai  the  State 
?»hin  review  fruidelines  that  th»n*  all  folhnv.  and  the  wav  {]\o^  go  about 
reviewinir  a  State  plan,  what  k*nd  of  questions  thov  rni^e.  and  share 
with  yon  some  of  the  written  (juestion^  or  verbal  question-^  in  some 
cns  'S  that  thev  ral.se  back»to  the  .^tate.  TIow  that  is  .sent  here,  checked 
and  verified  hero,  thf)t  ^jhonhbi't  take  lonir. 

^favbe  1  bonr  or  2  hour^  of  your  time,  and  wo  would  he  happy 
to  do  it  for  you. 

^fr.  Qriv.  Ye*^.  h^ean^e  T  thiulc  \ou  need  to  know  what  the  reirional 
people  do.  hecauM^  tW\  are  the  one^  that  have  the  fir^t  cut  at  that 
Stnte  plan. 

^[r.  Ot'Ti:.  That  w-ll  be  an  exN'jenditure  of  money? 

Dr.  PrpTK^F  Tos.  hist  to  brin^r  one  or  two  people  in. 

Mr.  Qrn:.  Would  O^fB  lia\e  to  approve 'it  befnie  you  can  do  it? 


^  'l)v.  PihKCK,  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  we  can  ha\e  someone  come 
in'and  I  will  see  they  get  here. 

Dr.  Tkkukl  Bell.  We  could  fly  the  Congressman  out  there. 

Mr.  E.\pcurFE.  One  other  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  about^  Cali- 
fornia's distfibution  plan;  not  only  is  it  on  a  per  capita  basis,  if  I 
understand  what  a  poi  capita  basis  is,  but  bO  percent  of  it  is  on  jtotal 
school  enrollment,  and  only  20  percent  on  vocational  school  enrull- 
ments,  with  a  minimum  of  $G,00Oper  school  district.  It  is  one  of  tho 
weirdest  formulas  I  ha\c  encountered  for  distributing  vocational 
funds. 

And  I  can't,  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  or  four  lawyers  who  worked 
on  the  1968  amendments  who  is  still  around  here,  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  how  it  complies  with  the  act.  In  fact,  it  is  flatly  contradic- 
tory to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  in  my  judgment. 

Dr.  Terkel  Bkl^..  Yi^^e,  they  swear  to  us  they  have  complied  as 
they  file  their  reports,  and  tliev  "hereby  ce^rtify"  on  the  forms  that  our 
lawyers  are  prepared  that  they  have  complied  with  all  of  these 
aspects.  You  can  say  it  is  pro^forma,  but  it  has  to  mean  something  to 
put  that  signature  down  "there.  And  most  conscientious  education 
administrators  pay  attention  to  th'at  and  say.  What  are  these?,  and 
make  sure  before  they  put  their  signature  down  on  that. 

Mr.  Radclittf.  They  may  also  be  receiving  some  extremelv  poor 
legal  advice,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  administer  the  act 
to  look  behind  those  declarations. 

Dr,  PiKHCE.  We  talked  about  this,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  this  n\orning, 
and  we.  Dr.  Buzzell  and  I  are  going  to  get  together.  As  a  mattxjr 
of  fact,  I  am  meeting  with  the  regional  directors  on  Friday,  and  we 
are  going  to  find  out  how  many  Stittes  are,  or  how  many  State  plans 
and  how  many  of  the  initial  allocations  are  made  on  the  same  basis, 
and  we  will  find  out  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Then  we  will 
indeed  ask  for  a  written  opinion  of  the  lawyers.  Mr.  Cooke  is  exactly 
right;  we  do  not  have  a  written  opinion  as  yet. 

But  in  discussing  it  with  the  lawyer,  and  presenting  him  with  a 
kind  of  verbal  overview  of  the  case,  we  went  through  it  arid  he  ^ 
said,  "I  don't  see  anything  to  chahge  our  opinion  of  5  yeZi:s  ago,  or  6  ^  ' 
Years  ago."  But  we  are  not  going »to  walk  away  from^'thj^and  ignore 
it,  or  try  to  sweep  it  under  the  rug.  We  will  come  back  to  you  -with 
what  we  find  about  this. 

If  it  is  indeed,  shown  to  be  legal,  but  it  is  jiot  what  you  want  to  be 
happening,  w0  then  neeld  to  talk  about  it  interns  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion and  how  you  want  to  write  that  and  how  you  want  us  to  admin- 
ister it  *   .  , 

Mr.  QuiE.  To  what  extent  do  you  go  out  and  make  reviews  of  pro- 
grams  and  sJ)otlight  5ome  of  the  problems  you  see  and  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the'committee?  The'OAO  may  cause  a  lot  of  people 
embarrassment, *but  at  least  they  drew  attention  to  some  things  that 
are  problems.  You  can't  say  it  wasn't  thorough  enough,  or  didn't  have 
well  enouffh  qualified  people,  but  there  are  some  problems  that  liave  " 
ari.sen  underneath  and  they  kind  of  pinpointed  it. 

Wo  have  held  a  few  licld  hearings,  such  as  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington,  and^  everybody  yvas  astounchfd,  especially  the  Congressmen 
from  Washington  on  the  peiccnt  of  State  fundings  going  into  State 
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administration,  lie  had  just  finished  gi\ing  the  Minnesota  Director 
ol  Vocational  Education  a  hard  time,  and  1  was  kind  of  embarrassed 
by  some  of  the  thingo  iu  MiimesoU  too!  Now,  some  of  the  stall  people- 
went  out  to  Californin.  To  what  extent  are  you  gomg  behind  the  ^re- 


ports? .    ^         _  ,  , 

I  recall  the  report  that  came  in  on  the  CCC  Camps,  I  happened 
to  go  back  and  look  at  it  once,  and  one  of  the  things  that  came 
out  of  it  was  that  the  bebt  thing  they  were  able  to  do  was  to  give  re- 
ports that  made  the  programs  look  good.  I  mean  they  were  really 
capable  of  that.  That  came  out  of  the  final  study. 

So  the  Congress  and  ev  er}bod}  tried  to  protect  their  t)rograms  that 
way.  When  you  are  in  a  position  of  being  an  administrator,  how 
do  you  go  behind  that  and  find  out  what  they  are  actually  doing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  think  the  best  vehicle  we  have,  and  we  can  t  do 
enough  of  this>  we  simply  do  not  have  resources  to  do  enough  of  it, 
but  the  best  vehicle  we  ''found  is  what  we  call  a  TAP  (Technical 
Assistance  Program)  visit.  We  have  a  fave-member  team  that  goes,  us- 
ually three  people  f  rom^  our  office  and  one  or  two  from  the  regional 
office,  and  they  go  out  and  do  a  program  management  evaluation.  We 
were  ^ble  to  do,  oyer  the  last  2  yeai*s,  14  of  those. 

That  is  a  tipe-consuming  process.  We  have  to  get  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion from  the  State  before  we  go  so  we  know  what  we  are  looking 
for.  We  have  to  provide  them  with  a  sense  of  what  we  are  comijig 
in  to  loojk  at.  You  get  a  week  out  in  the  field  and  have  to  write  up 
a  report.  .        ,  ^ 

We  would  be  happy  to  share  with  the  committee  those  reports. 
1  hope  they  are  not  designed  to  show  everybody  how  well  they  are 
doing.  I  don't  think  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
places  we  have  gone,  the  State  Directors  have  been  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  team  in  saying,  Hey,  you  pointed  out  some  thing| 
we  needed  to  knojv.  You  pointed  out  some  issues  and  problems.  And 
then  we  go  back  and  ask  our  regional  people  tago  back  6  months  later 
and  tell  us  what  changes  are  implemented  by  virtue  of  recommenda* 
tions  of  that  team.  ,  ^     ,     .    i  n 

But  that  is  14  States  over  the  la^t  2  years.  But  that  is  about  all  we 
can  afford  to  do  with  the  resources  we  have.  But  there  is  that  njech- 
anism.  We  can  do  that.  ' 
Mr.  QuiE.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  that  up  to  the  Jliln 
Dr.  PiKRCR.  Certainly  we^  can  show  you  a  few  of  the  reports. 
[Information  in  Subcommittee  files.] 
Mr.  QtJiE.  All  right. 

Let  me  ask  you,  and  I  know  time  is  running  out,  but  let  me-ask 
vou  about  the  fact  the  State  did  not  set  aside  the  percentage  they 
are  required  to  under  the  law,  both  the  1.5  percent  and  10  percent  set- 
aside.  I  can  understand  in  1  vear  why  they  said  they  planned  to  do 
do  it  and  you  found  out  in  the  audit  that  thev  didn't  do  it.  In  the 
2nd  year  with  some*,  the  same  thing  was  tnie.  What  do  you  do  besides 
saying  they  are  naughty  nnd  ouirht  to  change? 
.  Dr.  PiKncK.  That  is  an  issue  which  I  think  we,  or.T  hope,  for  onc<* 
and  for  all,  we  can  clarifv  and  we  can  all  understand  the  basis  from 
which  we  are  working.  txAO  says  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress, 
in  their  opinion,  that  ever;  dollar,  or  from  every  dollar  that  »^as  spent 
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in  a  year,  that  15  percent  of  that  dollar  would  be  set  aside  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  10  percent  for  the  handicapped. 

f  w  contention,  and  our  understanding  of  the  intent  of  Congress^^ 
IS  tnat  15  percent  of  a  fiscal  year's  appropriation  should  be  setaside. 
Again,  m  the  Tyding's  amendment,  States  can  carry  ove&  funds  the 
next  year.  Ihe  assumption  is,  you  say,  OK,  I  understand  that  then  m 
the  2nd  year  I  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  up  and  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  that  in  the  2nd  year  you  have  15  percent  of  the  funds  fhat  arv 
being  spent  on  the  setaside. 

The  otily  way  to  accomplish  this  on  an  aimual  basis  is  to  track  the 
appropriation  in  a  State  over  a  2-year  period  and  then  track  the  next 
appropriation  in  the  State  over  another  2-vear  period.  That  is  the 
way  we  have  interpreted  the  act.  That  is  wLat  we  thought  Congress 
meant.  On  that  basis,  not.  21  or  14  States  violated  it,  but  on  that 
basis  nine  States— yes,  nine  States,  over  a  3-year  period,  did  not 
violate,  but  failed,  to  spend  15  percent  for  disadvantaged  persons, 
and  over  a  3-year  period  16  States  failed  to  spend  10  percent  for 
handicapped  persons.  Each  time  thev  returned  the  funds  to  the 
Ircasury  that  they  could  not  spend 'which  preyented  them  from, 
operating  illegally. 

In  pach  case 'they  turned  the  money  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  in 
one-half  of  those  cases  it  was  less  than  $.j.OOO.  In  every  case  when  that 
happened  we  went  to  the  regional  office  hnd  said,  "find  out  what  the 
problem  is.  Go  in  and  help  that  State  to  solve  the  problem  so  tliev 
can  spend  the  money." 

Only  in  onl^case  did  any  State  turn  iironev  back  each  veai'  over 
a  o-year  period.  That  State  turned  quite  a  lot  back  in  t^e  first  2 
years,  and  then  the  last  year  it  was  something  like  §100.  So  it  is 
obvious  to  usihat  State  is  now  beginning  to  solve  its'broblems  in  the 
iiandicapped  area.  * 

_  But  we  contend.  Mr.  Quip,  t.hat  the  problem  is  not  nearly  as  bi"-  as 
It  appears,  and  that  there  are  very  few  States,  18  overall.' and  a^ain 
that  IS  over  a  3-year  period,  and  we  have  that  analvsis  of  the  mate- 
rial we  guve  voi|fcis  a  point  by  poin,t  analysis,  and  that  in  everv  case 
we  have  gone  baTS:  to  that  St^ite  to  find  out  what  the  issue  is.  wlint  the 
problem  is,  and  in  almost  everv  case  then-  corrected  it  the  vei  v  next 
vcar,  ■  '  • .  • 


That  IS  a  different  kind  of  a  picture  than  if  vou  look  at  it  on  the 
bafns  of  every  year  whatever  amount  von  spend  vou  have  to  spend 
1..  percent  of  it  and  10  percent  of  it.  T  think  the  "thing  vou  have  to 
worry  about,  if  you  are  won  ving  about  loner-range  planning,  particu- 
lnr!v  m  the  area  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  when  vou  are 
ireanng  up  programs,  you  mn't  neces.=;arih-  spe,nd  that  mnnev  wiselv 
in  n  particular  vear.  It  has  to  he  carried  ofer  so  that  von  can 
spend  It  well  and  meet  the  neerls  of  the  people.  . 

Mr.  QriK.  What  are  the  problems  of  the  States  that  were  iT>  rom- 
Phance  say.  the  firft  2  years  and  then  fell'  out  of  compliance? 
>\  nnt  happened  to  their  pro.QTams? 

Dr.  pTPRfT.  A  number  of  thinjrs  can  Imjipen.  Tlicv  hnd  a  narticiil-u- 
change  For  example,  in  one  Stato,  there  was  a  law  passed  tb.nt  ■said— 
Y-;^}^^  t^''-,''^  was  that  if  yon  put  Federal  monev  into  thU 
facility  which»wa?  partiallv  State  supported  thev  would  mdiice  the 
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State  moni!y.  They  wcie  planning  to  use  quite  a  lot  of  their  money 
in  that  way,  and  when  tliat  change  Svas  made  they  had  to  then  rc- 
program  and  by  vii-tue  of  lia\  ing  to  reprogram  they  could  not  spend 
all  of  that  mpney  wisely  and  they  turned  part  of  it  back. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasuiis  why  it  happens  on  a  1-year  basis, 
but  ty^cally  they  correct  such  problems. 

Mr.  QuxE.  There  is  no  requirement  in  the  two  set-asides  so  that  it 
cannot -be  iised  to  maintain  old  programs  is  there? 

They  can  use^  the  set-aside  money  to  maintain  old  programs,  as  well 
as  for  innovative  programs  oi*  expansion,  can't  they? 

Dr.  Pierce  Yes.  Yes,  they  can. 

Mi^  Qtoe.  Is  it  a  correct  ai>sumption  then  that  they  are  not  spend- 
ing even  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped  10  percent  of  the  Federal 
money  for  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  in  the  States  that 
do  not  meet  the  10  percent  in  any  1  year? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Is  it  the  right  assumption  that  they  are  not  what? 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  they  an*  not  even  spending  an  amount  that  totals 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  money  t*hey  are  receiving  in  part  B? 

Dr.  PiEUCE.  In  every  cas6,  except  for  the  ones  F  described,  they  are. 

Mr.  QxjiE.  I  mean  they  can  use  the  Federal  money  to  maintain  old 
programs  if  they  were  operating:  at  all? 

Dr.  PiEiu  K.  But  maintaining  an  old  program  may  mean  they  ai'e 
running  for  a  secdnd  }vn^  a  program**  that  wa$  designed'for  handi-  ^ 
clipped  youngsters  and  wau  di  signed  a  year  ago,  and  they  are  puttiii^r 
that  amount  of  mone;\  oi  ^ume  amoimt  of  money  into  that  program 
to  support  staff  and  houir  additional  services  to  those  handicapped 
people.  Perhaps  if  thcv  are  dealing  .with  the  deaf,  thev  might  have 
an  interppeter^  and  tliat  would  be  .maintenancTi  of  that  program, 
tliat  particular  pro.irram,  anH  the  cost  of  that  program  ,woul(j  be  used 
to  add  up  how  much  tiny  '^re  spending  in  those  types  of  programs. 
In  cviry  case,  e.>5rc4)t  for  tJie  ones*  I  gave  yoit  an  example  of,  they 
would  spend  at  least  V>  percent  of  thjir"  funds  in  that  kind  of 
activity. 

Mr.  QuTE.  Let  s  say  in  1068,  in  the  -beginning  of  the  program, 
they  had  at  least  some  ^o^^atlonal  education  programs  for  the  handj- 
capped.  Let*s  say  fuitlier  that  none  of  it  was  funded  from  the  Federal 
Vocational  Edncatit^  Ai't.  Siitco  it  was  all  local  monev,  therefore, 
they  couldn't  use  that  moniy  on  the  set-aside  to  supplant,  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  PrKuri:.  That  is  right. 

;Mr.  QtTiE.  But  onco  they  got  started  with-it  and  they  missed  bv  a 
little  bit  the  first  year,  except  in  the  rare  Instances  you 'have  used, 
it  seems  to  me  they  tan  u^e  the  money  for  maintaining  the  program 
that  started  the  \ear  before  or  the  year  before  that,  I  don't  know 
liow  they  ever  fell  bcl\ind? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  They  go  back  and  pick  that  uj).- 

^Ir.  QuiE.  Xo.  Once  you  got  started,  let's  say  you  have  10  percent 
set-aside  and  they  actually  only  put  9  percent  of  the  money  into  it. 
They  miss  it  by  1  percent.  The  next  year  they  don*t  have  to  worry 
about  st-arting  anything  new  for  the  first  9  percent,  that  goes  into  the 
old  program.  All  they  need  is  find  another  1  percent  of  the  monev 
to  go  for  new  pr6grams,  and  I  could  sec  why  thev  might  have  difl^- 
cu]t>  the  first  year*  but  I  don't  see  how  they  have  difficulty  after  tluit  ? 
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J)i\  FimK.  Wlmt  juii  are  bu\iiig  is  if  you  drop  out  ii  prograhi  you 
go  back  and  add  some  nioie  to  boniiitlung  that  is  on-goin^];? 
Mr.  Qcte.  Yes. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  If  I  ujideistajul  wliat  you  are  ba\ing.  Well,  if  an 
auditoj^were  to  cfeme  in  aiul  it  was  .shmvn  that  was  done  very  late 
in  the  year  and  for  some  reabon,  withovt  any  application  havin;r 
been  made  to  the  State  for  additional  and  individual  aid,  they  just 
suddenly  gpt  this  nione\ ,  there  would  be,  or  they  would  be  subject  to 
an  audit  exception,  and  tlxe  State  is  not  going  to  allow  that. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  w^hen  they  are  planning  for  the 
nex|iiyear. 

Dr.  PiERCK.  Yes,  but  what  I  was  trying  4o  point  out,  the  reason 
riiey  don't  make  it  in  a  particular  \ear  i.^  becau^e  sonMbhig  unfoie- 
seen  happens  and  it  is  not  sometl'iing,  well,  it  usually  happens  so 
late  that  there  is  just  no  wa}  you  can  gear  up  quickly  enough  to  do  a 
good  job  of  spending  that  money  and  still  be  legal.  So  that  they  woulcl 
prefer  to  turn  that  niofiey  bjtck  tp  us  in  1  year,  and  as  I  said  in 
9  of  the  18  cases  over  three  a  ears  it  was  less  than  $5,000  .anyway. 

They  prefer  to  turn  that  back  rather  than  fake  a  chance  of  being 
subject  to  an  auditing  and  next  \oar  come  in  and  program  in  such 
a  way  they  take  care  of  \\hatcver  it  was  that  was  unique  and  took  > 
place  in  this  given  year. 

Mr.  QuiE.  It  seems  to  me  like  tliere  is\  tremendous  lack  of  interest 
In  problems  of  vocational  education  for  th^  handicapped  in  a  State 
when  10  percent  of  the  Federal  money  is  difficult  to  spend.  Saving 
that,  I  can't  imagine  how  it  is  difficfilt  to  spend  when  you  look  at; 
total  needs  of  handicapped  in  the  States.  They  must  be  way  and  far 
away  from  ever  meeting  them.  I  would  think  most  of  them  would 
err  by  going  to  12  or  1,")  percent  rather  than  10  percent  because  they 
are  afraid  of  not  l)eing  able  to  ifse  all  of  the  moneys? 

T)r.  PiF3?cE.^T  think  if  you  look  at  the  data,  you  see  that  many 
of  them  are  exceeding  tlie  10. 

Mr.  QuTE.  Many  of  them  are,  right. 

Dr.  PiEncK,  So  you  are  making  an  exception  to  tlie  rule,  kind  of, 
when  you  talk  ?d)oiit  this,  and  you.  therefore,  say  they  are  not 
interested  in  t\e  handicapped  because  of  this,  because  for  some 
reason  these  States  didn't  do  that.  T  don't  think  that  is  quite  a  fair 
assessment  of  what  is  going  on  out  there. 

Now,  you  are  quite  right  that  the  first  year  is  difficult.  It  is  difficult 
to  geftr  up.  Another  thinir  I  think  operating  that  it  is  verv  difficult' 
for  people  to  understand  if  \ou  don't  live  out  there  in  that  world 
and  work  in  that  world,  and  that  is  the  lateness  of  the  funding, 
the  lateness,  the  time  in  which  the  State  gets  the  money  and  the  time 
when  the  local  communitv  crets  the  money,  because  manv  local  com- 
muuitios  ha\e  been  burned  so  ninuv  times  with  Federal  funds  that 
thev  simply  won't  spend  a  nickel  "betting  on  the  come".  That  has 
to  ho  in  the  hank  or  thev  are  not  going  to  spend  it. 

We  then  finally  r^et  the  monev  out  verv,  very  late.  And  the  local, 
communitv  savs,  "TTev,  T  have  my  contracts,  ererything  is  in  place. 
T  can't  take  on  ^anythincr  this  year." 

So  von  say,  "Oknv.  yon  have  to  wait.  Wo  will  exercise  the  Tyding\9 
amendment.  We  will  come  through  next  year." 
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I  think  that  is  a  factor  tliat,  if  we  ever  get  into  forward  funding, 
you  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  these  thnigs  resolved  very  quickly,  be- 
cause States  can  tlicn  plan,  and  they  will  know  a  }ear  in  ad\ance 
what  they  are  going  to  get,  and  tlieir  local  comraxiultie^  will  know 
a  year  in  advance  what  they  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  find  it  inturcbting,  and  1  dpn't  have  the  figures  in  front 
of  me,  but  as  I  recall  seeing  the  figures  of  the  efforts  the  States  were 
making  in  using  their  funds  for  the  handicapped,  that  Mdsbaehusetts 

-  ranked  on  top  of  that.  That  is  what  I  recall. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That  is  wliy  we  have  DrrBuzzell. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Then  we  come  back  to  wliat  I  was  talking  about  before — 
compare  Massachusetts  witli  Iowa.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the 
Massachusetts  figure  would  be  accurate,  but  Dr.  Buzzcll  tliey 
are  absolutely  accurate.  Here  is  one  State  that  is  way  beyond  fur  the 
handicapped. 

Dr.  Pierce.  What? 

Mr.  QvTE.  Way  beyond  tlie  10  percent  set  aside  for  the  handicapped. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  it  is  something  close  to  50  percent  of  the  money 
that  was  used  for  the  handicapped  in  part  B.  I  don't  have  the  figure 
and  it  is  only  a  recollection. 

Dr.  Pierce.  For  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  QriE.  I  want  to  check  on  the  55  percent  you 'had  here  because 
it  kind  of  fits  together  a  little  bit.  What  makes  Massachusetts  do  that, 
when  you  haven't  been  able  to  convince  the  other  States  to  follow 
along? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Just  a  whole  host  of  things;  the  kind  of  leadership  you 
get  at  the  State  level,  the  kind  of  commitment  you  have  for  the  pro- 
gram from  the  State  legislature,  whether  or  not  there  are  local 
funds  available  jou  can  use  to  support  the  on-going  programs,  and 
use  local  and  State  money  for  the  basic  program,  and  use  your  Fed- 
eral funds  for  those  things  where  you  really  need  to  be  using  thefh, 
wKether  vou  have  no  support  at  the  State  level  and,  therefore,  the 
Federal  funds  just  simply  have  to  maintain  that  basic  program. 

It  is  just  a  whole  host  of  different  reasons,  and  I  don't  think  you 
can  characterize  them,  Mr.  Quie,  as  any  one  thing,  but  I  think  cer- 
tainly leadership,  and  there  have  been  a  lot  of  studies  as  to  what 
makes  a  good  program  in  education.  Oftentimes,  the  single  thing  that 
seems  to^  come  out  that  Is  different  is  the  personality  or  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  is  being  provided  to  that  program. 

I  don't  think  you  can  negate  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  leadership. 
I  am  not  saying  that  because  Dr.  Buzzell  is  sitting  here  nvxt  to  me 
necessarily,  but  that  has  to  have  a  big  impact  on  the  way  the  pro- 
gram  is  developed. 

Mr.  Qttie.  And  all  of  the  handicapped  in  those  States  have  to  wait 
until  some  leader  arrives? 

Dr.  PniRCE.  There  is  another  thing  in  terms  of  the  handicapped. 

-  I  don  t  know  If  this  is  true  in  Massachus(^tts,  but  in  some  States  the 
special  edjication  program  department  and  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment apd  vocational  education  department  are  under  the  saruA^  State 
board  of  education,  and  it  makes  it  easier  for  those  people  to  ^et 
together  and  coordinat(^  programs  and  really  gear  up  a  lot  of  good 
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programs,  and  la  otlur  Static,  irliubilitation  is  under  labor  or  some- 
body else,  and  special  i'diu  atii^n  is  luidui  somebody  else,  and  suddenly 
you  have  an  administruth  u  »ti  luture  tliat  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get 
those  people  together  tu  piuude  the  kind  of  programing  that  is 
needed.  Tnat  is  another  tLlug  that  enters  into  it,  jilst  the  structure 
of  the  State,  and  in  Mjuie  plaa-a  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  do  and 
accommodates  itself  tu  uurkuiM:  witli  people,  and  in  other  States  it 
is  hard  to  do, 

Mr.  QuiE.  I' see  I  have  ti)  gi)  and  vote.  There  is  no  other  member 
here,  and  I  would  be  operating  Illegally  if  two  members  are  not  herd 
to  conduct  the  hearing  so  I  will  end  b\  thanking  }du  for  your  testi- 
mony. I  will  try  to  find  time  to  -io  over  the  approval  of  a  State  plan 
with  you. 

Dr.  PiKKCR.  Thank  you, 

[Whereupon,  at  4:rj0  p.m^.  the  subcommittee  recessed.] 

* 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TUESDAY,  FEBRXTARY  25,  1975 

House  of  Reprksentatives, 

SxmCOMMmEE  ok  I^LEMEXTAKY.  Sl^COXDARY, 

A.VD  VOCATIOXAL  EdUCATXOX, 
OF  THE  COIMMIITEK  ON  EoUrATIOX  AXD  LaBOR. 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcoraraittee  met  at.l  \).m..  purMiaot  to  recess,  in  room  12175. 
Raybum  House  Offiue  Biiililinnr.  lion.  CarT  D.  Pukins  (chairman 
of  the  coiinnittee)  presidiuj?. 

:\roiiil>erh  present ;  Reprebeiitatiu',^  ?erkhi-,  ChiMiohn,  Lehman. 
Zeferetti.  Quie".  Pressler.  and  Goodling. 

Staff  present:  John  Jenningb,  couusel  of  the  siibconimittee.  Drarlos 
Radchffc,  minority  counyel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  re^rn^  T  am  hiti'.  but  let  me  first  obsei've  we 
just  got  through  a  rollrall  that  started  about  10  o'clock.  will 
certainly  hear  all  of  tlie  witnesses.  None  of  you  will'go  back  liome 
without  being  heard. 

Our  first  witness  is  Dr.  Robi^rt  Kanim.  president  of  Okhilioma 
State  University,  aecompanied  h}  Dr.  Russell  L:M>-on.  piovo^t. 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Come  around  and  vre  will'lu'ar  from  you  first.  Dr.  Kamm,  and 
then  we  will  get  to  Dr.  Larson. 

STATEMENT  OE  ROBERT  KAMM.  PRESIDEICT,  OKIAHOI^A  STATE 
UNIVEBSITY.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RUSSELL  E.  LARSON.  PROVOST. 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSI:^:Y;'AND  WAYNE  W.  MILLER, 
DIRECTOR,  OKLAHOMA  STATE  TECH,  OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING,  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Kamm.  ;Mr.  Chairman,  menibei*^  of  tlie  coinniittee.  first  of  all. 
we  thank  you  ver\  mueli  foi'  tliis  opportunity  to  apjjcar  hero  today. 
Even  more  importantly.  \ve  ex])reh.s  our- appreciation  for  the  <rroat 
interest  jind  support  of  tlu'  nu'iuhens  of  this  subcommittee  and  of  tliis 
committee  insofar  as  education  is  concerned. 

As  his  already  been  indicated,  joininir  nie  here  today  is  niy  col- 
lea  irue,\I*)r.  Russell  LarsoiK  provost  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Uni-. 
versity.  and  I  also  have  with  me  Wayne  W'.  Millei.  one  of  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Oklnhoma  State  Univei-sity."  vice  president  of  Okla- 
homa State  University  and  director  of  Oklahoma  State  Tech^  one  of  ^ 
our  institution's  schools  of  technical  training.  *         ^      ^  , 
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Beforu  going  int(j  iiiv  uiuaiks  here  today  about  vocational  edu- 
cation^ let  me  firbt  of  nil  ackno\vledfre  that  which  is  most  unique 
about  Anieiican  education  and  tliat  is  &inti>Iy  the  term  "accessibility." 
As  compared  with  thv  ediuational  systenis  of  other  nations^  because 
of  free  public  edacation  and  hecause'of  low-tuition  hi«^her  education, 
we  hcive  aciL'Sftibility  to  the  bo}s  and  gills,  the  men  and  women,  of 
our  Nation,  accessibility  of  education.  Regardless  of  whether  they 
are  rich  or  poor,  the}  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  ReallV, 
as  much  as  anything*  this  is  what  has  made  our  Nation  great.  This 
is  what  has  permitted  us  in^times  of  crisis  to  rally  and  ^o  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  our /Nat  ion  at  a  particular  time. 

So  we  do  waajUo^knowIedge  that.  We  want  to  acknowledge  and 
express  appreciafion  for  the  suppo^of  this  Congress  and  many 
people  of  this  land. 

1  come  here  today  specifically  in  behalf  of  the  membership  of  my 
association,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grapt  Colleges,  to  speak  significantly  of  the  significant  job  which 
has  been  done,  to  speak  of  that  which  continues  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  vocational  egjii«*TOfl^  hopefully  those  things  which  might 
be  done  more  ex*tjfisi\^ely  ana*' better  in  the  future. 

Although  my  remarks  may  represent  the  views  of  colleges  and 
universities  generally,  and  I  want  them  to  represent  colleges  and 
universities  generally,  I  will  be  more  specific  and  talk  about  voca- 
tional education  in  our  State  univei'sities  and  land-grant  colleges, 
in  particular. 

Incidentally,  it  is  the  membership  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  which  produces  nearly 
50  percent  of  all  of  the  college  and  university  graduates  these  days, 
these  130-sonie  institutions  which  make  up  the  great  National  Asso- 
rinfion  of  State  T'niversities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Before  elaborating  upon  the  recommendations  we  offer  vou  as  vou 
undertake  the  reauthorization  and  possible  amendment  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  19^3.  T  wish  to  stress  our  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  because  of  that  decade-old  legislation  and  what  it  has 
accomplished  in  creatine:  a  special  role  for  the  Government  in  thQ 
realm  of  vocational  education^  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  offer 
recommendations  for  further  enhancing  Federal  support  for  this 
area  of  education. 

In  a  short  while,  tho  snhrommittce  will  hear  Dr.  Larson  develop- 
ing ideas  which  we  consider  to  be  a  new  thrust  in  vocational  educa- 
tion ar\d  a  new  program  in  post-secondary  vocational  education. 

'We  are  aware,  however,  that  while  the  emphasis  which  will  be 
propo.^ed  is  no  w.  it  is  not  a  case  of  renrioving  the  old  which  Jacks 
value.  Katlxer  it  is  intended  to  be  a  new  effort  building  on  what  has 
been  arromplislied  in  the  past,  but  recognizing  new  national  needs 
and  expected  needs. 

T  want  to  iniev^t  at  this  point  that  we  do  not  come  in  an  anti.spirit 
todn>  or  to  destroy  or  tear  down.  Rather  we  come  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
nosinc:  something  to  anirment.  IVe  do  come  in  a  spirit  of  building. 
There  are  some  who  mav  feel  we  come,  in  an  anti-State  vocational 
edue.'ition  posture.  T  certainl.\^  do^not  come  in  that  spirit.  In  fact,  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sta(^  Vocational  Technical  offices  aro 
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located  orl  the  campus  of  the  Okhihoma  State  University.  e  provide 
facilities  and  have  a  very  happy  college  relationship. 

However,  there  are  thlligs  that  need  to  be  done  in  addition  to  what 
is  being  done.  There  are  things  which  need  to  be  done  tetter  and 
if  there  is  one  by-word  in  terms  of  what  is  being  said  today  it  is  the 
word  *^quality".  I  thiniv  that  we  can  do  some  things  in  ajldition  to 
what  is  being  done.  We  can  build  on  that  which  is  being  done  toward 
the  end  of  a  better  qiiaUty  operation.  .       ,     ,  . 

Xow,  it  may  be  useful  at  this  early  point  to  clarify  why  this  asso- 
ci»ion  with  its  research-oriented  institutions  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  at  hearings  devoted  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  wl^y  these  institutions  feel  justified  in  sub- 
mitting recommendations  for  amendments  to  that  legislation.  ^ 

this  subcommittee  certainly  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  history 
of  America  s  land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities.  However,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  provide  a  quick  in-point  historical  summary  with 
regard  to  vocational  education  and  our  association's  membership. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  aware  that  when  the  Mor- 
rill Act  established  land-grant  institutions  throughout  the"  separate 
States  of*  the  country,  there  were  fewer  than  300  high^  schools  in 
existence.  The  earliest  history  of  many  of  the  major  public  research- 
oriented  universities  was  as  institutions  providing  high  school  edu- 
cation to  students  who  could  then  proceed  onward  to  what  we  today 
would  oall  postsecondafy  education. 

.  The  University  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  did  not  offer  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  for  8  years  after  its  founding  since  it  first  had  to 
bring  its  student  body  up  to  the  college  level  before  they  could  move 
on  to  more  sophisticated  academic  study. 

Land-grant  institutions  are  oftentimes  referred  to  as  "people" 
colleges.  In  the  original  document  presented  by  Senator  Morrill, 
back  in  1962,  there  were  these  words  to  provide  academic  and  re- 
search services  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanics  arts  for  the  sqns 
and. daughters  of  the  industrial  classes,  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  working  class.  You  recall  that  before  that  time  higher  educa- 
-  tion  was  prettv  much  for  the  sons  only  of  the  wealthy.  • 

This  new  concept  of  education  cam^e  into  being  with  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Act  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  classes. 
It  was  emphasized  from  the  beginning  that  "both  practical  and  lib- 
eral studios  would  be  emphasized.'^ 

"  Those  institutions  ha\e  always  soucjht  to  serve  people  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  mankind.  Land-crrant  universities  have 
always  taken  the  position  that  they  believe  that  knowledge  has  its 
greatest  meaning  when  it  is  put  to  work  in  the  service  of  mankind  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  humankind.  _ 

Thus,  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  association  members.^  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  in  truth  that  ^'vocational  education''  was  the  raison  d'etre 
of  their  founding?  and  research  and  higher  learning  came  to  them  as 
,  a  form  of  reward  for  having  proved  their  capacities  for  doing  one 
job  well  in  an  arena  thev  have  never  left.  These  universities  have 
grown  and  taken  on  whble  new  ranges  of  responsibilities  but  they 
have  never  veered  from  their  central  purpose  and  goal. 
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I  want  to  iindei score,  the  central  purpose  and  goal  of  land-giant 
universities,  State  grant  universities,  is  to  use  their  knowhow  in  tlic 
service  of  mankind.  Tliis  is  at  the  center  of  our  kind  of  universit>  j^. 
to  put  knowledge  to  work  in  the  service  of  humankind. 

In  the  last  several  docadcs  Aniorican  society  has  made  new  de- 
mands, on  the  higher  education  community,  and  activities  such  as 
going  to  the  moon  ma\  liave  taken  tlie  headlines.  There^  too,  as*  lias 
been  the  case  in  meeting  all  nutiOTal  crises  and  gQals,  our  institutions 
responded. 

t  I  would  like  to  undei^score  that  in  Cvory  crises  of  this  Nation  we 
have  turned  to  colleges  and  universities  to  lielp  resolve  them.  After 
Sputnick,  in  this  era,  the  colleges  and  universities  were  again  turned 
to. 

But  behind  the  headlines  the  fundamental  purpose  of  trainine;  the 
.citizenry  has  Continued.  "We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  up  until  the 
1950's  and  1960's  it  was  bur  institutions  that  provided  the  vast 
majority  of  all  postsecondar\  occupational  education  available  oyt- 
side  of  proprietary  businoi^s  schools.  We  now  are  sharing  this  re- 
sponsibility for  tlie  growing  demand  with  the  emerging  and  de- 
veloping community  colleges.  Our  traditional  responsibilities  are,  in- 
deed, similar  to  theirs. 

The  history^  of  manv  of  our  hnembers  would  show  them  providing 
for  the  needs  of  fuU-tinu'  students  in  as>f^iate  degree  programs,  and 
nearly  all  of  our  association  s  nicnibers  have  accepted  regionwlde  or 
statewide  responsibility  for  continuing  education.  It  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  approximate!}  one-half  of  all  those  programs  are  occupa- 
tional in  nahire  and  le5^>-than-bacralaureatc-degree  level  in  academic 
sophistication. 

Especially  noteworthy,  we  think,  is  the  fart  that  our  institutions 
have  not  only  trained  people  foi'  the  factories  and  fields  of  America. 
^  but  have  also  conducted  the  traininc  programs  \\hich  have  produced 
the  th6usands  of  teachei'S  who  have  gone  on  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools,  jimior  colleges,  and  other  edwcation  institutions  which  are 
involved  in  vocational  ediicatioii. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  teaching-training 
dimension  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  and  we  do  ha\e  a 
areat  working  going  on  there  by  many  of  our  colleges  of  teacher 
education.* 

I  am  glad  to  have  with  nie  todav  the  dean  of  the'College  of  lulu- 
cation  at  the  Oklahoma  State  T^niversit.v.  We  liave  a  School  of 
Occupational  Studies  there  for  the  teacher  training-  the  teacher 
preparation,  for  people  who  will  lead  in  this  impoitant  area. 

With  your  permission,  we  are  attaching  a  brief  document  which 
socks  to  sot  forth  specific  h'<^islative  recommendations  conceniinir 
the  role  of  our  colleges  of  tenchor  training  as  they  affect  the  quality 
of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 

One  wav  in  whicli  w  have  son^'lit  to  respoTid  to  the  needs  of  our  " 
communities  is  through  the  establishment  of  branch  campuses  of 
our  institutions.  Some  ll.")  branch  campuses  exist  todav  alone  with 
<?cores  of  otluM*  satellite  camnuses  rruided  by  the  central  administra- 
tion of  our  institution's  but"  located  where  students  ,seekinq:  access  to 
/  postsecondary  education  can  receive  it  with  a  minimum  of  hardsh/ip^. 
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Althougix  1  uiidcifttaiid  t!i:it.lt  is  uiiuiue,  it  st'cnis  entirely  plausible 
.to  iiie  that  in  the  State  of  Keiituek}  the  junior  coUc^^e  system  is  an 
entity  of  tjbie  huuUgranl  iu&titntioii  of  that  State,  the  Universit\^ 
of  Ko.ntucky.  ■*  '  .  ' 

There  may  be  some  who  (iue>tioii  the  involvement  of  h^^^her  educa- 
tion In  vocational  eduuatioi'i.  and  thi&  ijuebtion  conies  to  me  often.  I 
Inid  people  say:  "Wh}  is  tlu'  Okhihunia  State  Xrniversity  en^^a^^ed  in 
vocational  education  r\  " 

1  think  that  it  is  sinipl\  bVeanse  there  is  dignity  in  all  woithwhllc 
labor.  It  is  not  beneath  oui  di^niity  to  strive  for  excellence, iu 'voca- 
tional education. 

Colleges  and  univi-K^itle^  do  have  a  responsiUilit'y,  in  our  judgment, 
to  proMde  high  (iualit\  \(>rational  education  to, those  who  can  profit 
from  it.  I  can  say  ho'ne.stly  that  I  am  as  proud  of  the  top  quality 
programs  we  at  Oklalionia  State  University  have  in  vocational  edu- 
cation as  I  am  of  the  nian\  outstanding  Ph.  D.  programs  we  offer 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  '  *    '  ;  . 

Let  me  tell  \on  briefly  a  little  abouV  our  efforts  hi  vocational  edu- 
cation/Fo  niy  left  heiv  i.-  m\  eolleague.  Vice  President  Wayne  Miller, 
who  is  the  director  (jf  our  School  of  Technical  Traininf?,  located  at 
Okmulgee,  about  05  mile.-,  fronr  the  main  campus  at  Stilhvater. 

This  is  a  nondcgric.  U'sidential  'institution  of  sopie  2.800  students 
operating  on'a  nne.stci  Infsis  with  offerings  in  50  different  fields. 
It  is  an  institution  \\hi<'h  haV  emphasized  quality.  It  has  achieved 
a  national  and  mtei natlojuil  reputation.  ]Many  from  Was^iington, 
D.C..  and  throughout  thr  Xatioii  have  yisited  it.  Your  counsel  has 
visited  it. 

r  Because  of  its  euipha^is  on  (jualit}.  its  students  take  great  pride  in 
their  work  and  in  tluiir  in-^titution.  Employers  eagerly  seek  its  grad- 
uates. 

T  might  say  tliat  finishing  in  another  30  days  will  be  my  own  son, 
who  chose  to  go  this  njute,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  main  campus 
at  Oklahoma  State  X'ni\er.^ity  in  t4ie/ liberal-arts-oriented  progrriiti 
and  this  is  what  ga\e  him  great  job  satisfaction.  He  is  finishing  jhis 
high-quality  program  and  will  be  going  to  Atlanta  with  Mercur} 
Marine  there.  '  n  ^ 

The  Oklahoma  State  Tniversity  also  operate^s  a  2-year  technical 
institute  in  Oklahoma  ('it\.  some  miles  from  Stillwater.  Study 
at  thas  institution  culminates  in  the  nwMrd  of  the  associate  in  arts 
degree.  Curricula  has  been  established  to  serve  special  .needs  of  the 
city  of  Oklahoma  City,  <mh  as  police  technology,  fire  (echnologv, 
data  processing,  aful  nui-sing  to  mention  but  some  of  the  areas  of 
.study.  OSU,  in  its  ('on^go  of  Education  on  the  main  campus  at 
Stilhvater,  also  is  hea\  il\  involved  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  vocational  areas. 

Since  my  colleague,  Dr.  Larson,  from  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, will  be  concentrating  his  remarks  on  the  specific  *recommetida- 
tions  for  amendments  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  for  desVribinc:  noteworthy  programs  at  his  iijstLtu- 
tion,  the  Pennsylvania  State  University? 

Like  many  of  our  othci  institutions,  that  institution's  early  hi.citor\ 
-of  service  in  extension  was  for  the  farmers  of  America.  Later*  this 
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seivice  was  bauadciifil  to  ijulude  a  u'hul«.4xy)ul:ition  of  tlie  State  to 
be  served  by  the  until c  uiiiVLiaity  and  nut  niorcly  the  Cullugc  uf 
Agriculture.  ^  »•  -  ' 

At  Penn  State,  the  a»i?ociatc  degree  programs  were  preceded  by  a 
*  1-year  certitica'te  pru^i^iani  in  biuhhng  eunatruction  dusi^];n.  AVhen 
theiaasocrate  degree  piugiani  was  e^tabhahtal.  that  hiijtitution's  major 
job  was  convincing  guldame  cuurtrsclors  in  ijccondary  ^chcfols.  Tliej 
could,  not  ujiderbtand  associate  degree  graduates  from  Penn 

State  CQuld  not  proi:'eed  aa  associate  graduates  in* private  communit\ 
coljeges  could,  to  obtain  a  baccalaur<.'ate  degne  after  another  2  years. 

K^s;^s  necessary  to  point  out  that  Penn  Stjite  was  providing  indus- 
try and^he  professions  with  highly  skilled  graduates  and,  in  oi'der 
to  make  those  men  and  women  available,  the.  institution  had  to  cut 
corners  on  the  traditional  prerequisites. 

Indeed,  and  this  is  trjie  of  other  institutions  with  comparable 
programs,  Penn  State's  drafting  and  design  graduates  ,h/id  many 
more  hours  at, the  drafting  board  than  did  their  engineering  grad- 
uated; their  electronics  technicians  were  better  able  to  design  and 
work  with  scheniatics  than  coyld  their  c^k^ctrical  engineers.  This  was 
repeated  in  subprofes^loM  after  subprofesbi-on  and  I  used  that  word, 
but  don't  like  that  word  because  these  are^people  of  dignity  .arid  honor 
and  there  is  dignitv  in  what  they  are  cloing. 

,  I  don't  believe  they  are  sub  anything,  so  evc«n  though  I  used  the 
word  "subprofession,"  I  use  it  with  some  hesitancy. 

When  the  engineer  had  to  be  trainfcd  by.  his  employer  for  a  year 
before  he  earned  Jiis  wa\,  the  associate  degree  graduates  earned  their 
salaries  the  day  th6y  wont  on  the  payrolls. 

An  important  addition  was  the  professional  benefit:  fhe  engineer, 
the  architect,  the  business  college  graduate  who  ofter>  did  work  for 
his  employer  that  was  lesser  than  the  level  of  his  training.  It  was 
only  wnen  the  associate  degree  graduates  <Jemonst rated  that  they 
^ould'do  the  job  that  the  professional  was  permitted  to  demote  most 
of  his  time  to  the  trul}  creative  work  that  a  college  degree  qualified 
him  to  do.  ^  .  ,  — 

Industry  discovered  tliat  in,  the  engineering  profession,  at  least, 
the  senior  engineer  could  supervise  the  act^ity  of  four  or  fi\e  engi- 
neering aides.  His  own  responsibility  was  to  provide  the  creative 
design^  thrust.  From  that  point,  the  aides  provided  the  implementa- 
tion. 

I  cannot  offhand  think  of  a  sin);le  professional  school  that  oper- 
ates in  any  of  our  institutions  that  could  not  develop  curricula  and 
provide  training  for  subprofessionals  In  addition  to  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  business,  the  legal, profession  and  the  medical  profession 
are  just  beginning  to  understafid*the  implications  of  this. 
^  Our  colleges  of  education  now  produce  educational  aides  that 
greatly  reduce  the  manual  labor  required  of  m^st  teachers.  Pharmacy 
aides,  if  they  could  be  licensed  h\  the  States,  would  cut  into  the  hi^rh 
costs  of  counting  bills.  It  is  likely  that  wo  could  find  justification  for 
training  aides  for  almost  evei*y  profession  today. 

T  think  you  see  what  T  am  proposing  is-so'Vnething  building  on  that 
which  we  have  and  something  takincr  care  of  new  needs. 

The  point  is  that  we  enable  non-degree-boimd  men  and  women  to 
participate  in  profitable  occupations' and,  at  the  same  time,  we  enable 
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the  prof^jsslonal  to  eiigago  in  truly  4)rofes.sional  creative  work.  In 
short,  vocation  education  is  not  a  ju'W  aiuna  fur  us  but  it  is  an  old 
and  tried  and,  tested  pftit  of  our  L'duciitional  mandate  in  the  States 
and  it  is  part  of  our  tradition  since  our  founding. 

The  demand  for  new  forms  of  training  for  now  kinds  of  jobs  is 
growing  todays  2^Ian\  of  those  subpiofessional  occupations  cannot 
be  trained  at  institution^  lackins:  the  b(Jphi^ticatcd  traininj^  giounds 
of  a  law  school  or  f  ull-flvdged  medical  center.  This,  then,  is  what  our 
colleges  can  uniquely  contribute  to  the^postsccondary  occupational 
education.  \  . 

TJiere^vare  other  postsccondarvo  programs  equally  important  that 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  Institutions  more  ciualified  than  ours,  such 
as  community  colleges  and  postsecoudai\  vocational  schools.  I  sus- 
pect we  will  Hnd  a  central  di^  ision  of  labor  as  these  profrrams  expand. 

Recently  there  iiave  beeri  reports  and  studies  published  that  sug- 
gest  that  the  vocational  education  S}stem  in  the  United  States  may 
pot  be  doing  all  that  it  is  expected  to,  given  the  funds  that  are  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Go\ eminent  and  the  even  greater  sums  put 
into  the  institutions  i>y  the  several  States. 

But  even  more'significant  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  are 
^  entire  clienteles  such  as  housewive.s,  >oung  students  .with  insufficient 
'  fina|:icial  resources  and  others  who  are  not  being  fully  served,  and  ^ 
this  should  be  a  central  concern  at  the  national  level. 

One  problem  is  the  fact  that  our  Federal  student  aid  programs, 
perhaps  because  of  the  limited  funds  available,  have  concentrated 
on  the  full-time  stujdent.  Perhaps  not  intentionally,  but  necessarily, 
thfs  has  resulted  in  the  denial  of  support  for  the  continuing  education 
student  who  usually  is  not  a  full-time  student,  precisely  because 
he  lacks  the  funds  to  avoid  working  during  the  years  of  postsec- 
ondary  education. 

We  believe  that,  in  part,  the  solution  to  some  of  these  problems  lies 
in  a  more  realistic  division  of  funds  available  among  those  offering 
vocational  education.  Certainly  we  belieVe,  and  as  Dr.  Lawson  will 
explain  in  more  detaih  funds  *^provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  used  to  fulfill  an  identified  and  acknowledged  national 
purpose  increasing liccess  to  postsecondary  vocational  education. 

A  final  word*bn  the  proposals  of  our  colleague^  in  siste^  associa- 
tions representing  the  community  and  junior  colleges  and  the  State 
colleges  of* the  country.  I  believe  it  im{)ortant  to  stress  that  with 
regard  to  several  central  themes  wo  are  in  total  or  at  least  in  very 
close  agreement.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  by  the  junior  colleges 
that  75  percent  of  postsecondary  funds  be  set  aside  for  their  institu- 
tions, we  must  respectfully  disagree. 

It  has  been  our  view,  and  We  share  this  with  the  State  colleges  of 
the 'Nation,' that  Federal  fiwids  should  not  be  distributed  in  a  pre- 
deterijriined  Jashion  based  solely  on  the  ^jenre  of  institution.  Once  a 
national -need  and  purpose  has  been  identified  and  the  method  for 
meeting  that  need  defined,  funds  should  flow  to  institutions  which 
can  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  meeting  that  national  need  and 
^purposo^vThere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  junior  colleges  of 
•    *this  coui^y  are  playing  arid  cei-taiiily  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
'toie  in  offering  postsecondary  vocational  education/  ' 

In' some  States  it  may  be  appropriate  for  them  to  receive  not  75 
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piTct'iit  but  OU  {H-M'ciit  (H'  tlii'  p^)^t^»M  oiidarv  funds.  In  otlior  States 
where  major  branch  fanipUM's  of  uiiivcr^ilii'S  and  well-distributed 
State  colU'*?c^  eM&t&  and  are  otTeriii^  sound  profrrams.  and  a^ain  I 
refernd  to  our  two  proirrauis  \u  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania*  which 
you  are  hearin^^  a  bit  nioie  about,  that  here  the  funds  ^o\n^  to  junior 
collofres  more  appropriatolv  nuirht  be  liO  percent  or  some  other  fin:ure. 

50  we  are  not  arcuinfr  alraill^t  Tr>  percent  in  some  States  and  cer- 
tainly it  IS  not  appropriate  to  artrue  in  >upport  of  such  in  every 
State  because  theie  are  ditfcrent  oriranlzations  in  different  States. 

Simdarly,  we  niu^t  Ie^pectfullv  dissent  from  two  recommendations 
offered  b\  'the  American  Association  of  State  Colle^r^^s  and  Univer- 
sities. Wo  have  not  found  the  project-and-2:rant  approach  to  solving 
national  needs  inadequate  ar  all.  In  fact,  it  .served  w^ell. 

When  Federal  staudard^  foi  di>ti Ibutipir  Federal  dollars  are  clear. 
\ve  have  faith  tluit  clet^ted  and  api)onite(l  leaders  in  the  States  will 
distribute  these  fund-  eoultably  and  wisely,  particularly  wfien-evahi- 
ation  is  strictly  followed  and  penalties  for  failin<r  to  adhere  to  these 
standard.^  are  cxact»»d.  Di-tr:butin^r  monev  on  an  FTE  basis  tends  to 
n'inf()ice  tho  «=itatus  quo.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be  entirely  justi- 
fied. In  the  area  of  piK-t.^ecumlary  vocational  education  we  doubt  that 
this  would  be  a  true  test  of  how  funds  should  be  distributed  today 
or  in  the  future. 

Finally,  wi*  uvi^t  di^.-cnt  in  ])art  from  the  apparentlv  inflexible 
requirement  surr^rested  In  the  A.VSCF  that  no  State  Governor  may 
he  permitted  to  have  p  \ tM"fit!{)ual  cihication  board  lesponsible  for 
di^tributincr  post<econdary  funds.  We  concur  in  the  premise:  His- 
toiv  In^  ^howu.thnt  in  iiio^t  States  the  vocational  education  board 
lacks  the  understandinfr  of  what  takes  place  on  the  postsecondary 
le\el  in  vocational  ed'acatit^n  antl  this  ])a^  resulted  in  inequitable  and 
nnw'-e  distribution  of  fund-. 

However,  wi'  returri  afraln  to  the  concept  of  standards.  And  I  want 
to  undei^core  th)^  and  T  think  this  is  the  only  bAsis  to  xruide  us. ,It 

le-s  inuxwtant  who  di-trihutes  the  fund  than  what  is  the  basis  for 
that  di^ti  ihut  ion. 

Tf  Coniri'i'-'^  firnilv  defuics  what  tests  shall  be  used  fi)r  distribution 
of  funds  and  if  in  certain  States  it  is  the  belief  of  the  elected  leader- 
ship cf  that  State  that  the  best  airi'iicv  for  distributlnir  funds  is  the 
\ocational  education  board.  Ther;  A\e  believe  that  equitable  and  wise 
di^rihution  will  ff)]low.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  ffet  bof^fred  down 
with  that  nrLnmient  at  this  time. 

A.irain.  on  behalf  of  the  menitiership  of  my  association.  I  express 
our  irratitiule  for  this  o[)f)ortunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  le/jis- 
1ativ(»  is-MKS  before  this  subcommittee. 

Folli)wiiii?  Dr.  Larson's  preM'utation  we  will  be  happy  to  attempt 
to  aaiswer  a  our  (luestions. 

rhnirman  I^krktns.  Tlundc  von  very  much. 

[The  attachnumt  referred  to  follows:] 

Additio.val  Testimony 

51  ei'uHT  Of    VorVTTO.NAl    'I'fAflUR  EdTTVTION  rv   BF.HAlr  OF  TIIF  X.VTrONAT. 

.VsS()<  r  \rn)N  ok  Sr  \  1 1  T*  n  n  f  i:*^!  ru  s  vnm)  I.AM'-(iKANT  Coi  r  i  oks 

Now  oniphasU  In  out  soolet.^  on  vucatii^nal  odiication  and  oareoY  education 
FfMiuiros  that  [M»st-seet)riaar>  irustl  tut  Inns  train  and  retrain  additional  mimborn 
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of  ttauliers  tu  ^ervf  jii  rh*'  ni<iiiv  hii;lil\  viu'cialized  ari-a')  of  y(Kation,il  educa- 
tif'n  in  tile  cuiuniuii  bcliuols  uf  tlu^  ii.itKiii.  CiMiiiv^'lorji  must  bu  i^rovuied  with 
ailditional  trainini;  to  t'tiini*  iln'Ui  for  tXi^ainUnl  ri>Ie&  \n  cartnT  iHUicatiitn  and 
i'Xp'.uration  rn'graiiib  must  W  nnulv  available  to  adniini^trators  t(j  asMJst 
thtin  ill  eduuatiuiial  i>laiiiiiu^  and  ]>r>^r<un  u\aluatiuii.  lurtlitT.  i>u>t-5>L*foiidar.v 
ut^iitutu'iis  nai>r,  in  ni.iii>  ^aM^,  rt'\ann)  tlu'ir  <>i*t'ui><itiHiial  curnuila  and  rt- 
train  staff  due  to  tUv  rapidl)  cUanjjmi;  nature  of  carmr  and  \ocaliunal  edu- 
cation 

iHachcr  oducatiun  iL^tiriitiiiiis  ueed  ^riMti»r  invuU  enient  in  tlie  ri'search, 
I)  'nniuj;  and'.iiupIeiiu^ht<Uioii  of  traiiiinii  pro^raiiis  fi'r  educational  porsun- 
liei.  >'*.tuout  tlii55  ni\(^henuiit  our  educational  >.\steiii  will  e\  t  iitu«ill.\  deterior- 
•  ale  Vol  •tioual  educatKUi,  m  the  past,  lia>  ^^ift■erl'^l  fr«iiii  tht'  laik  of  btronj^ 
and  well-qu  ilitied  leadership  iK  rsuinu''  1  he  need  for  leader>hii>  de\f4onment 
I»ri>u'rams  aiui  T»ersuiiuel  with  aihaueud  leadersiuj)  and  training  i>  still  critical 
and  «nute  in  the  United  ^tate^  Tlie  iirr.ite^t  strides  in  \  ot.'<iti(»nal  edneation 
ln.\e  C'jiue  abciUt  \\itli  the  lUipU'ineiitation  of  the  KPDA  Voeationai  Kducation 
Leadership  De\ elujiuieiit  Prt>j;rani  Howner,  uiueli  still  needs  to  be  done  in 
t»'rnit>  uf  j^reparing  peujde  for  a>^^ununs:  ieadi'rsiiii>  rnlfs  It  i>  iuiiH'rati\e  that 
the  Ci'ni;re>^  i;i\e  .strong;  eoUMderation  to  a  gieatiT  funding  le\el  for  pro- 
irranis  of  this  nature. 

i-.nally.  "\ OL:itioii«il  teaelitr  educatu>n  programs  need  to  be  re-oriented  and 
np-:raded  in  onh^r  to  niainiaiu  high  >tan<lards  of  exeellenue  in  jire-berviee  and 
Hi  ^tTvice  tiMcher  e«Iiieatiou  aUi\ities  federal  funding  of  researeh  and  ex- 
eiuplarj  projeeta  in  teacher  education  can  heli»  strengthen  vocation.il  education 
in  this*  area. 

A  strong  and  efteetive  system  of  education  in  any  state  depends  on  a  co- 
opi*rati\e  and  eh>se  working  relaltonsliii^  among  loc.il  bchoois,  state  depart* 
uii'utb,  and  teacher  education  iiistiUitions  Kach  lias  a  di:>ti active  h-adersliip 
rt'lf  to  play  and  the  quality  of  education  in  the  state  is  a  direct  function  of 
Ihf  extent  to  which  each  contributes  to  tlie  whole  and  supplements  the  efforts 
4tf  tile  other*.  Funding  arrangenient.s  niu^t  be  de>i>ed  wfiich  eomidenient  and 
build  upon  the  strengths  of  each  of  tlie  three  agencies  rather  than  ^epa rating 
tlnni  and"  pitting  one  against  the  other.  legislation  and  funding  policies  and 
procedures  which  place  one  ageniy  in  a  subservient  position  to  the  other 
cannot  help  but  hinder  rather  than  ameliorate  the  relation>hipc  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  activities  appropriate  to  the  various  agencies  be  funded 
directly  to  tho&e  agem  les  witli  stringent  guidelines  stating  huw  the  funds^vrill 
lie  iioed  and  setting  forth  specific  retiuireuients  for  planning  and  coordination 
in  and  among  the  agencies. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  I  will  call  on  Dr.  Larson  before  we  go  to 
quostions. 

Dr.  Lauso*n.  lliank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  thc^  committee,  I  am  Russell  E. 
Larson,  provost  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  I  f^reatly  jip- 
pie-'iate  the  opportunitv  to  te.stif\  before  the  committee  today. 

IViin  State  has  a  hibtui>  of  S(Mvin^  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
people  of  Penns\hania.  In  thv  education  part-time  students,  our 
histor\'  of  service  dates  back  to  the  eurl.v  1900  s.  We  be^^an  our  pro- 
^lams  of  occupational  education  for  full-time  students  in  the  late 

J  have,  for  your  infoi niation.  a  brit^f  paper  summarizinf?  the  Penn 
State  oxporience  with  postsecijudaiy  \ocational  education  which  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

I*enn  State  t\plile^  the  inteiest  and  ])arti('i]>ati()U  of  our  major 
m^ntuti(»n^  in  xocational  i-ducation.  Hecause  of  Peun  vStat(*'s  history 
of  M'r\i<»\  rani  pleased  to  testify  on  helialf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  T^niver^itie'^  and  Land-Grant  Collefros. 

M\  lolleaiTUi'  lias  deM  i  ihed  the  Ui'cd  foi  rtii  iwpaiuh'd  ixi.stsecondai  \ 
Muational  echuation  pio<iiain  and  ha.s  (  ited  the  iiu  it'ased  jioteutial 
."2  rMr»    7.".— \ol  1 —  2". 
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for  sevvice  of  .the  nit'iulM  i  ili^titl^ll'^  of  our  association.  In  doscrib- 
iiig  the  XASULGC  k'gishitive  piopusal  I  want  to  einphasi/e  that 
we  are  not  asking  for  exolii&i^e  rights  for  our  member  inijtitutioiijj 
to  provide  occupational  education  with  the  help  of  Federal  fimds.  It 
is  our  position  that  all  iii-^titutiuiis  leiially  autliori/.ed  to  provide  post- 
secondary  education  within  t!ie  States  should  be  eligible. 

We  have  two  important  objectives  in  beiiiii  here  today.  In  our 
legislative  proposal  we  aie  asking,  first  of  all,  for  an  opportunity 
for  the  member  institutions  to  expand  their  services  to  the  youths 
of  our  States.  We  want  to  help  meet  the  need  for  more  associate 
degree  graduates  in  the  techiiologie:^,  more  certificates  in  building 
construction  design,  and  inuic  di}»l(>ina&  in  burliness  management — to 
name  only  a  few  of  our  tJO-&unie  occupational  programs  offered  by 
member  institutions. 

Our  second,  and  equally  important  objective,  is  to  provide  occu- 
pational traininu:  to  a<lultft  and  part-time  students.  Along  with  the 
youths,  many' adult  citizens  are  set^king  the  chance  to  studv  in  post- 
secondary  i]i>titutioiis.  The  man  who  pumps  your  gas  should  be  able, 
•if  (he  wants,  to  Income  an  elect  ionics  technician.  The  housewife  with 
children  may  wish  to  learn  real  estate  sales. 

Dur  evidence  intlicates  that  innumerable  working  men  and  women 
are  interested  in  upgiadiiic:  their  occupational  talents.  I  repeat,  the 
provisions  of  our  legislatiM*  proposal  apply  to  part-time  students  as 
*well  as  to  full-time  students. 

On  August  30.  at  Ohio  State.  President  Ford,  in  an  address  to  the 
graduates,  said:  "Altliough  this  administration  will  not  make  prom- 
ises it  cannot  keep,  I  do  want  to  pledge  one  thing  to  you  hero  and 
now.  I  will  do  everything  in  m\  power  to  bring  education  and  em- 
ployeis  together  in  a  new  cliiuati^  of  credibility — an  atmosphere  in 
which  universities  tui  n  out  s^^holais  and  employers  turn  them  on.'' 
The  reauthorization  of  the  Yooational  Education  Act  can  help  the 
President  keep  his  pledge. 

To  accomplish  what  we  think  can  and  should  be  done  in  the  re- 
anthorixation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  we  are  asking  for  a 
new  departure:  in  es^ieiu'e,  a  new  Fedeial  program  of  occupational 
education.  It  is  a  new  proirrain  hecau'^e  title  X  part  B,  of  the  ITiirher 
Education  Act — Occupational  Education — has  never  been  imple- 
mented. Tt  is  a  new  program  bocau.^o  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
has  had  limited  success  in  suppoi-ting  postsecondarv  occupational 
education  in  our  States.  The  important  innovative  feature  in  our 
proposal  is  the  use  of  Federal  and  matchincr  funds  to  rrreatly  im- 
prove student  access* to  postsecondarv  occupational  education.  "  ^ 

In  talking  about  this  proposed  new  Federal  procrram,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  say  that  our  in-^titutions  are  not  seeking  Federal  or  match- 
mg  support  for  that  which  they  are  doing  already.  In  other  words,  we 
will  not  request  support  for  exihtinir  procrrams  of  occupational  edu- 
cation in  our  institutions.  We  would  seek  help  in  revising  and  im- 
proving upon  existing  programs,  and  we  would  need  resources  to 
plan  and  develop  new  ones. 

If  Federal  funds  for  postsecondarv^  occupational  education  are 
directed  in  the  way  we  recommend,  there  will  *be,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  expanded  enrollment  in  occupational  Education  programs 
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throi!gh^>it-  tlie  counn\  \V«.  douhr,  )ii?v.v'.-i\  tliat  iiu  u\L^ed  enroll- 
nifut  in  occupational  \Hliirat ion  will  iU.  tho  oxpcnho  of  bacca- 
laureate enrollment  in  oui  I'ljlu'tr^^  and  unuol•^ltIo^.  Burcaluiiruate 
degree  caudidateis  nomuiUy  wiU  not  sH'ttk* — vm^u  if  m>uii*  &uould— 
for  an  associate  dugrci-  t/i  for  a  rcititirati'  In  occupational  education. 

The  mw  students  in  orui[)'Un»nal  edufation  will  Le,  by  ami  biige, 
persons  who  will  I'nioil  n  i!\  if  nvw  nirt^ntives  ai'e  pio\  idi-d.  The  new 
Studentb  will  be  tln^^e  who  rlu'  Coiiiiiv^s  intended  should  be  assisted, 
namely,  tlio&e  who.  foi  (.(jnuinii  lea-ons,  would  not  otheiwise  obtain 
a  po^tsecondary  education.  * 

I  have^  stated  pU'vluiu^ly  that  our  institutions  should  not  be  re- 
warded for  that^\\a>ih  the;>  aie  domrr  already.  Let  me  repeat  that 
we  do  not  seek  Fedeial  aid  to  defiav  opeiating  expenses  for  estab- 
lished piogranib  of  ocuipational  edueatioii,  old  or  new.  Curriculum 
df^velopmcnt  and  &taitup  eo.^t^  for  new  piogram^  \es;  operating 
costs,  no. 

We  strongly  eiicouiagi'  Federal  support  to  in)pleinent  the  major 
nvonunendation  whu  h     student  access. 

I  must  add  parenthetic  ali\  that  It  i.Mi't  often  that  a  representative 
of  a  land-grant  institution  gives  institutional  aid  >urh  a  low  priority 
before  a  c<aninittee  of  thr  (\>ngie>>.  As  \()U  are  aware,  we  su{)port 
the  concept  of  institutional  aid.  ljut  nv*t  in  the  context  of  tliis  legis- 
lation, which  is  de^igiu'd  to  pio\uh*  for  improw^d  .student  acTe^^  and 
to  ex{)and  iipori  the      atauial  idueation  programs  of  oui  institutions. 

Our  legiblative  piL>pu.-:il  d^sn  ibe^  wa\s  that  we  behu'vc  Federal 
funds  can  b(!'  u^ed  to-int  ieaw'  -tihient  access.  Th.-re  are  undoubtedly 
othcis  that  ingenuity  in  thv  Stati'S  and  local  conununities  will  un- 
cover. 

We  have  suggested  F^hIimmI— and  matching  funds — for:  (1)  Tui- 
tio  j1  leductions  for  '^tutiuu>  m  ucrupational  education  programs; 
(2)  incentives  for  in^^t ituMon-> -to  t^xpand  their  programs  of  recruit- 
ment; (:5)  support  foi'  fuiining  of  guidance  counselors  in  the  public 
schools;  (4)  new  pioiri-ani^  to  meet  fhaiiirmg  man{)Ower  needs:  (5) 
expandinir  studtuit  choice  b>  ('iicourn^ing  tlie  o^fciinii  of  programs 
of  occupational  education  in  in.-tirutions  jiot  now  {)rovid}ng  such 
service:  and  (0)  wliat  we  call  the  1  wo-oi]-two  program. 

Most  occupational  edueat'oii  pU)irrnmr>  in  our  in.stitutions  offer  thft 
graduate  a  2-\(ar  reitiiieate  or  li-year  a.^sociate  degree.  Af  Pemi 
State  and  at  other  -l-\ear  I'olh'Lns.  we  are  experimenting  with  a  2- 
ycar.  u|)j)er  diuMfy^  pi()grani  for  -J-M-ai  irrHduates  from  wliieh  the 
successful  candjidme  mn\  a(hie\t»  a  i)ai'calaureate  degree. 

These  piv^irrane  enable  candidates  to  delav  their  decision 

of  occupational  training  vei^-u^  eolh'o;^.  (h>frioe,  Tf  they  stop  at  the 
endcvf  *2  years,  they  are  readih  emphnable.  If  they  want  to  continue 
t^5^bacca!auveato  degree,  they  ma\  :  and  at  the  end  of  -1  ^ears,  tliey 
/l^eceive  the  baceahuiieate  deirn^e  and  are  e\en  more  eniplovable. 

Thus  far.  wo  have  piopo^evl  that  the  (\>ngress.  in  reautliorizing 
tlie  Vocational  Education  Act.  authoii:ie  a  new  program  of  post- 
secondary  occupational  educJition.  the  provisions  of  which  shall 
apply  equally  to  part-time  ami  to  fuH-tinir  students  and  wliic!)  shall 
incljide  the  use  of  Federal  and  matching  funds  to  encourage  student 
access. 
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To  accomplish  our  purposo.  we  are  su?n:esting  that  many  provi- 
sions of  part  B  of  title  X— Occupational  Kducation— of  the  Hi.dier 
Education  xVct  be  implementi^d.  Among  other  important  contribiv- 
tions  of  title  X^  part  B.  we  endorse  the  following;  (1)  The  designa- 
tion of  postsecoiidary  in.-jtitiitioiis  to  provide  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional education:  (2)  the  option  of  the  State  to  designate  the  agenc-v^ 
—section  1055.  IIKA— for  the  admkuibtration  of  po'st secondary  occu- 
pational education;  {'^}  the  use  of  the  1302  State  commission  for  the 
development,  initiation,  and  overview  of  the  State  plan.  (4)  the 
involvement- of  all  interested  parties  including  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  in  State  planning  activities;  and  (5)  oppor- 
tunity for  all  eliirible  in.stitutions  to  provide  programs.  ^  , 
The  balance  of  this  testinionv  will  deal  wirh  the  need  for  both  instn- 
tutions  and  State  agenciej>  to'  be  accountable  for  t4ie  use  to  which 
thev  put  public  fuiuk  The  member  institutions  of  ^our  association 
hi\\Q  a  historv  of  responsible  use  of  public  funds.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  legislative  bodies  mu5>t  clearly  defitie  the  permissible  usos^ 
of  autliorized  moiiey.  Tt^is.di(ficu1t  for  the  institutions  to  be  rigor- 
ously accountable  if  the  law  is  vague,  or  if  the  uses  spelled  out  in 
f  law  permit  the  comingling  of  Federal  funds  with  other  institutional 
revenues,  ^^^e  are  confident  that  responsible  State  agencies  are  equally 
concerned  with  accountftbilitv.  •       "    ^  ' 

The  Higher.  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1903  is  the  best  State 
grant  legislation,  of  wlijch  I  am  aware,  that  enabled  institutions  and 
State  agencies  to  account,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  thjir  use  of  Federal 
funds.  It  also  provided  for  an  effective'  listing  of  priorities  based  on 
well-defined  criteria. 

AVe  are  supporting  an  equally  obiective'  method  for  the  ^allocation 
of  postsecoftdnrv  vocational  education  funds  within  the  State.  Our 
proposal  savs  to  the  State  planning  agency,  in  effect,  that  the  mission 
t)f  Federal  'funds  is  student  access.  We  suggest  some  ways  that  access 
can  be^expanded  and  N\»e  challencre  the  State  to  devise  more  ways.' 

AVe  then.propose  to  the  State  to  experiment  with  various  methods 
that  fit  thp  unique  State  circumstances. 

Finally,  we  ask  the'State  to  periodically  evaluate  its  progress  to 
determine  the  degree  the  plan  was  successfully  implemented  and 
what  was  the  relative  success  of  the  various  methods  it  chose  to  pro- 
mote student  enrollment. 

The  State,  in  its  comprehensive  plan,  will  be  required  to  define 
how  institutions  will  be  cliosen  to  serve  the  obiectives  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  plan  will  specify  wlu^ther  public  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  institutions  nccordinir  to  a  formula,  by  competitive  proposals,^  or 
bv  some  other  method,  depending  upon  factors  relating  to  the  obiec- 
ti\e  to  be  served  and  according  to  circiimstances* within  the  vState, 

AA>>  support,  Mr.  Chairnian,  statewide  nlanning  and  the  vState 
agencv  distribution  of  funds.  As  increased  Federal  funding  is  chan- 
neled through  this  mechanism.  State?  are  able  to  serve  State  and  local 
priorities  and  the  State  s  citizens  are  able  to  help  detennine  how  tax- 
pavors'  money  is  spent.  At  the  same  time,  both  the  distributors  of 
public  funds'  and  tlie  recipients  of  public  funds  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  iise  to  w^hich  those  funds  ai*e  put. 
The  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
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and  Land-Graift  ColK'<^os  ib  propcsjag  iltiii  tbo  Con^rress  takes  this 
opportunity  to  authorize  a  i»cw  piogiaAn  of  postsecondary  occiipa- 
tional  education.  We  propose  a  p  :(^gram  tliat  will  provide  an  ex- 
panded service  for  our  citizens  a  Iio  wni  cuallenging  new  occu- 
pations. 

And  finally,  we  propose  a  prograni  for  our  citizens  wTio  seek  tlie 
opportunity  to  upgrade  thoni^ehes  ii  their  current  occupations 
through  part-time  study.  * 

We  have  attachtid  to  this  testimony  tin  description  of  the  amend- 
ments to  Fedenxl  law  that  our  association  suppoits.  We  hope  that 
bill  will  be  introduced  within  a  few  days. 

I  thank  you.  ilr.  Chairman,  antl  members  of  the  committee,  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  testify. 

[The  attachments  referred  to  follow :] 

Tkchmcal  Dlscriptiox  of  Amexdmkxts  Proposed  by  the  X.\Tro\AL  As.^o(  r 
OF  Staik  rMVLTvbiTihs  A>'D  LA^•u-GK*v^'T  Colleges  to  the  VotArio.XAL  Eulca- 
TioN  Act 

PART  A — GENERAL  PROVISIONS  * 

Declaration  of  purpose  (Sec.  101) 

Aniend  tlie  declaration  to  include  references  to  post  secondary  occupational 
education. 

definitions  (Sec.  lOS) 

(1)  Amend  tlie.definitlon  of  "vocational  education"  to  exclude  all  education 
.  and  training  aboVe  the  secondary  level. 

(2)  Add  a  deiiiiition  of  "postsecondary  occupational  eduration"  A^hich  ^viU 
be  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  contained  in  Section  1000(2)  of  the 
Higher  Ediicjitibn  Act 

(3)  Add  a  definitlun  of  ^'occupational  education  institutions"  to  include  any 
public  or  private  institution  providing  posit.secondary  <»LTupatit>nal  odiii^ntion. 
This  would  include  community  and  jimior  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  (in^^luding  branch  campuses)  as  well  as  art^a  and  post- 
secondary  vocational  schools  and  technical  in.stitutcs ,  but  of  course  they  would 
be  eligil^e.  for  grtaits  only  *for  tjrograms  meetiyg  the  dcfimtiun  of  postj>ecorid<iry 
occupatio/ijil  education. 

State  AppUratvm  atuf  Establishment  of  Separate  AllotmtJifs  for  Vocational 
Eduvaiion  and  PoHt.wcondary  Occupational  Vducation  (Sec.  110) 

To  be  eligible  for  its  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  Section  103(a)(2), 
a  State  would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Coinmisssioner  an  application  in- 
cluding the  following: 

(a)  (1)  Assurance  that  the  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  u^nder  Section 
103(a)(2)  shall  be  divided  into  tuu  parts.  One  part  of  such  allotment  may 
be  used  only  for  grants  under  subpart  1  of  part  B,  and  the  other  may  be 
u.^ed  only  for  grants  under  subpajt  2  of  part  B.  The  part  to  he  used  for  grants 
under  subpart  1  shall  be  known  as  the  State's  vocational  education  .4iiorment 
for  that  year,  and  the  part  to  be  used  for  grants  under  subpart  Z  shall  be 
knoun  as  the  State's  postsecondary  educational. allotment  for  that  year, 

(2)  Assurance  that  not  less  than  40  percentum  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  under  Section  103(a)  (2>  for  the  programs  and  activities  under  each  of 
the  two  subparts ; 

(3)  .  providing  for  a  mechanism  or  procedure,  consistent  with  state  law  and 
state « organizational  structure,  for  a  joint  determination  by  *tho  State  Board* 
as  designated  under  subpart  1  of  Part  B,  and  the  State  Commission,  as  desig- 
nated under  subpart  2  of  Part  B,  of  the  m«>st  effective  and  equitable 'allocation 
of  the  remaining  20  percentum  I  remaining  after  the  basic  40  precentimi 
nllocatioas)  between  subpart  1  and  subpart  2  of  Part  P»,  taking  into  considera- 
tion tjie  purposes  of  the  Act  as  set  forth  in  Section  101  and'  the  state  plans  or 
state  planning  as  required  under  each  subpart; 
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(4)  Setting  furtli  a  inetli^ini&ni  or  proruclnres  which  provides  reasuiiahle 
promise  fur  resol>  Ing  Ulfft'remvs  between  vocatiunal  udncaturij,  CDiiiimiiiit.v 
and  junior  college  educators,  euUege  and  university  eUucaturs,  elementary  and 
Secondary  educuturs,  and  other  intere&ted  gnjupb  witli  respect  tu  carrjing  uut 
the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 

(">)  Submits  to  the  Commissioner  such  s>tate  plans  or  documents  as  re- 
quired under  subparts  JL  and  2  of  Part  B  as  are  required  for  participation  I>y 
the  State  in  the  programs  authorized  by  diose  subparts. 

<b)(l)  Whene>er  the  Cummissiuner.  after  rea.sunable  notice  and  opportunity 
fur  a  hearing  to  the  State,  finds  that  an>  of  the  a:?burances  retiuired  by  <his 
part  are  unsatisfactory,  or  tliat  tliere  is  a  failure  by  the  State  to  comply 
nitli  such  ciSdUrances  or  utlier  ri'nuirenients  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  State  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State 
under  any  program  authorized  by  this  part  until  the  Commissioner  is  .satis- 
fied that  there  has  been  or  >vill  be  compliance  ^^ith  the  reiiuirenients  of  thii? 
section. 

(2)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  whWh  the  State  is  b>cated  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  ^Mtlin 
sixty  days  after  su.ch  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
traiLsmittedf  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  Iiiui  fur  that  purpose.  The'  Cummis>ioner  tliereupon  sliall  file  In 
the  court  the  reojrd  of  the  proceedings  on  whicli  lie  based  his  actio/i.  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  2112  A>f  TitJe  28,  Uniied  States  Code.  XJpon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  the  court  .^Iiall  have  jurisdiction  to  afiirni  the  action  of  tlie  Commis- 
sioner or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  tlie  filing  of  tlie  record  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set  aside  Iiis 
actidn.  The  findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  sliall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
uiaj  remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Pommibsiuner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  fiadings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  sliall  file  in  the  cmirt  the  record  of  tlie 
further  proceedings  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  he 
cr>n(Iu'^ive  if  supported  b.v  snbstanfial  evidence.  The  judgment  of  the  court, 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  tlie  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  hy  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  TJnited  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  Section  1254  of  Title  28.  United 
States  Code.  The  comnuncenient  of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  sliall 
not.  un'iess  so  specifically  ordered  t>y  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  tlie  Com- 
missioner's action. 

Authorization  of  grants  (Sec.  121) 

Take  out  requirement  that  .services  be  available  to  persons  *'of  all  ages"  and 
to  "all  individuals"  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  limiting  vocational  education 
to  elementary  schools 

Ui^ex  of  Federal  Funds  (Sec.  122)  ^ 

Helete  paragraphs  (2>  and  (3)  f rom  jbe  list  of  paragraphs  in  Section  n2<a) 
which  set  forth  tlie  perniissil)le  uses  of  funds.  These  t\\o  paragraphs  contain 
the  present  authorit>  fur  ^ocational  eduratitm  for  persons  who  Imve  completed 
or  !cft  high  school  and  for  persons  v\ho  Iiave  already  entered  the  labor  market. 

Strike  paragraph  (2>  of  Section  122(c)  of  present  law  wliich  contains  the 
set  aside  for  postsecondary^  education.  Tliis  would  be  replaced  by  the  new 
ear-marking  described  aboveT 

Sev^ral  technical  amendments  sliould  l)e  made  to  limit  the  remaining  set- 
asides  to  a  i)ercentage  of  the  fund*  ear-marked  for  elementary  and  secondary 
vocational  education. 

State  Plans  (Sec.  123) 

Technical  amendmonts  would  be  required  in  paragraphs  tO)  and  (11)  of 

Section  J23(b)  ta  reflect  the  fact  that  these  plans  would  now  relate  only 

to  elementary  and  secondary  vocational  education. 

New  Subpart  2  of  Part  B— Postsecondary  Occupational  Education 

As  indicated  above,  a  percentage  of  each  state'.s  annual  allotment  would  be 

earmarked  for  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs.  These  funds 
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VM»u'd  be  t'XfH-udod  uinl»*r  lU'W  provisions:  act'led  n       siilipurt  2  of  Part  B  of 
tbe   \ct.   (FAi^tmg  jToMsi^-fi^  of  Part  H  wvwld  constitute  subi.nrt  1)  The 
foUouing  IS  a  doscripnon  of  rack  section  whicl\  uould  be  in  subpart  2" 
Authonzatfon  jor  statfn  to  Isc  Put^tma^ndari/  Oaupational  Ediuation  Allot'  . 
mnit   (See.  125 > 

A  State  shall  be  authorized  to  use  tbe  fuml.s  allotted  to  it  under  the  post- 
seeondary  ueeupationnl  education  aUotnient  for  each  fiscal  \ear  for  the 
activities  set  Xorrh  in  Seetion  lUO  in  order  to  proiudte  aece^s  to  piKStM'Condary 
occupational  education  projiranis  iu  •^u  h  State,  pru\ided  that  such  State  h.is 
met  the  requirenieuts  as  set  forth  in  ejection  127, 

I'ifes  of  Fcd(ral  Funds  (Sec.  130)  *  .   ^  ^ 

(a)  A  State  may  u^e  Us  po.^t secondary  occupational  education  allotment 
only  for — 

ll>  pn^jjranis  to  prouiote  access  to  po.st*econd<iry  occupatbtnal  education  as 
set  forth  in  Section  129; 

12)  planning  related  to  promotion  of  access  to  p«»st secondary  occupational 
edueati^on  \n  State  Comnnssioners  as  set  forth  in  Section  128. 

adnuniKtration  of  tbe  program  authonxed  in  this  subpart  by  tbe  State 
Agency  designated  in  accordance  with  Section  127:  and 

(4j  evaluation  of  the  pruj;raiii  under*  this;  subpart,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  sudi  ovaUiation  pursuant  to  Section  127 (;")). 

t*xcept  that,  not  laore  than  perccntuia  shall  be  u^ed  for  the  purpo^^c  in 

paragraph  I 3k  not  less  than  percent uiu  nt^r  more  tlnn  percentum 

sliall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2*).  and  not  less  than  per- 
cent um  nor  mure  than  percentum  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph (4). 

lb)  Of  a  State's  jiost^econtlahv  in'cupatiunal  education  allotment  ftir  a  fi.scal 
>ear.  10  percentum  iria\  be  a^i-d  oul\  fur  programs  and  activities  <is  autiiofized 
iiuder  Sevtion  I2l>  to  iienefit  iianduunpptd  persons,  and  lo  percentum  nia>  be 
Used  on'.v  for  pn^grams  and  activities  as  authorized  under  Setcion  120  to  hone- 
fit -persons  iotlier  than  handicapped  persons  as  defined  in  Section  108(8)) 
wint  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  which  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  tlie  regular  postseu>nd<ir.v  occupational  education  program. 

State  Application  for  Postsvcondaru  Occupational  Education  (Sec.  127) 
Pursuant  to  assurances  i)rf>vided  in  Section  110(5).  the  State  shall* 

(1)  designate  tlie  State  CommKssum  estal)hslied  pursuant  to  St'Ctum  1202(a) 
of  the  Higher  Kducation  Act  of  1%.'  as  the  State  Commission  to  carry  obt 
planning  as  required  under  this  subpart; 

(2)  designate  the  State  agency  authorized  in  accordance  with  S^ate  law 
for  coordination  of  postsectmdary  education  tand  only  if  sucli  a  State  agency 
does  not  exist,  another  appropriate  State'  agency)  as  the  State  agency  for 
disbursement  of  tlie  State's  T'*>^tseconda^y  education  allotment  in  accordnnce 
with  tbe  planning  by  tbe  Stnte  Commi**sion.  and  fo|*  proper  fl.scal  control 
and  accounting  of  funds  granted  to  a  Stat(»  under  this  sObpart: 

13)  provides  assurance  that  funds  granted  the  State  will  be  used  only  for 
purposes  set  f()rth  in  Section  12().  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  tbe  ' 
State  planning  as  required  in  Section  12^: 

14)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  designated' under  paragraph  (l> 
shall  undertake  a  continuous  program  of  plannmg.  in  conshUation  \^itb  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  and  institutions,  in  accordance  ^^iMl  Section  128, 

(;>)  provides  that  the  State  Commission  dcKienated  under  paragraph  (1) 
Rhali  annually  evaluate  the  success  of  the  tise  by  the  State  of  funds  aH<itted 
to  the  State  under  this  subpart  in  promoting  access  to  occupational  educa- 
tion and  tlu^  relative  effecti\ene.ss  of  each  of  the  means  u-sed  ;  and  with  respect 
to  operations  during  the  prt^ceding  >ear.  specifl^'ally  n*port  to  the  Conunbssioner 
the  results  of  evaluations  carried  out  in  accordance  with  tlie  requirements 
oY  this  paragraph : 

1(5)  requires  that  each  postsecondary  occupational  education  institution 
which  receives  Federal  funds  under  this  subpart  shall  ii.se  such  funds  only 
for  the  postsecondary  occupational  educaticm  programs  for  which  sncli  funds 
were  granted  and  shall  provide  assurances  to  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  that  such  funds  will  be  used  so^as  to  supplement 
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and  not  supplant,  the  level  of  funds  from  other  suiircos  available  for  such 
programs,;  and 

(TV  Provides  that  the  State's  postsoroiidary  ocoiipafional  education  allot- 
ment  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  pay  for  mure  than  .11)  percontiim  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  in  carrying  out  the  planning,  adniimstration,  prograuis 
and*activities  under  this  subpart. 

The  provisions  of  Section  434(b)(3)  ryf  the  Oeneral  Education  Provi?«uns 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  State  application  submitted  under  this  bfction. 
State  Plan  and  Planning  (Sec.  128) 

The  State  Commisijion  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Sc-clicr 
shall : 

(a)  Undertake  a  continuous  program  of  btate-^Nide  planning  for  postsecundarv 
occupational  education,  which  jshall — 

(1)  assess  the  oxibtiug  capacity,  or  potential  cnpacitv,  of  all  public  post- 
-secondary  education  institutions  in  the  Stato   (wtiliout  i^egard  to  ^\llother 

slich  institutions  are  under  the  sui^ervi.sion  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education)  to  undertake  programs  to  promote  aece.-^s  to  postsecondary  occu- 
^  pational  education ; 

(2)  'determine  student  demand  for  postsecondary  occupational  education" 
programs  J 

(3)  determine,  in  coordination  with  planning  as  reciuired  under  the  Com- 
preiionsive  KinpToyment  and  Training  Act.  of  manpo^\er  needs  in  the  State 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  political  subdivi.v^ions  thereof: 

(4)  propose  inetJiod.s  for  extending  the  benefits  of  post  secondary  occupati^aal 
education  to  groups  not  served  by  such  programs,  including  improved  out- 
reach, recruitment,  guidance  and  counseling: 

(5)  investigate  and  propose^  various  ineth(»ds  to  prortiote  access  to  post- 
secondaVy  occupational  education;  and 

(6)  propose  methods  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  occupational  edu- 
CJTtion  needs  f>f  persons  for  whom  a  full-time  pnigram  is  not  feasible,  such  as 
iioiisewivrs  and  persons  currently  emplojed  full-tune  ^^ho  wish  to  up-grade 
tbeir  skills. 

(h)  Prepare,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Ad^isory  Council  on  Vocational 
and  Occupational  Education,  an  annual  State  plan.  \\\\\k\\  shall  serve  as  the 
basis  for  disbursement 'of  the  State's  aUotnicnt  for  that  .^ear  hy  the  State 
agency  designated  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  Section  127.  Such 
annual  state  plan  shall : 

(1)  Specify  the  means  to  be  used  in  selecting  post  secondary  occupational 
education  institutions  to  receive  fund*^  and  the  means  to  be  used  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  to  he  granted  to  each^such  institution  ; 

(2)  Provide  for  the  distribution  of  funds  by  tlie  State  agency  aecordinjr 
to  (a)  a  distribution  formula  based  on  olijective  criteria,  (b)  determiniitjons 
(based  uj^n  objective  criteria)  as  to  which  po^t?.econdary  occupational  edu- 
cation programs  will  most  effectively  and  cct»noniioall.\  meet  previously  a?;- 
certained  needs,  or  fc)  a  combination  of  the  methods  for  distribution  of 
funds  described  in  (a)  and  (b)  ; 

(3)  Contain  the  provisions  reiinired  under  (1>  and  (2)  hi  sufficient  sijecificity 
to  enable  tlu*^  (\)mmi^>ioner  to  determine  \^hethe^  actual  (Knisions  nnd^r  sueii 
plan  conform  to  those  requirements  of  such  plan  pursuant  to  See.  127<.")  , 

(4)  Qivc  sp(»cial  consideration  to  students  wlio  desire  to  continue  their  edu» 
cation  after  hiffli.  school  but  are  unable  to  do  so  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that 
programs  for  th()se  part-time  students  will  receive  consideration  equal  to  tiiat 
given  to  proj<rams  for  full-time  students : 

(5)  Include  as  eligible  public  postsecondary  oeciipational  education  insti- 
tutions not  only  snch  institutions  as  may  be  under  tlfe  supervision  of  tlu» 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education:  and 

(6)  provide  for  contracting:  with  private  non-profit  postsecondary  occupa- 
tional ednciition  institutions  to  the  extent  that  such  institutions  in  tlie  State 
are  Interested  in,  and  have  the  capacity  to,  assist  in  promoting  access  to 
postsecondary  occupational  education. 

Provisions  should  be  included  for  nppe.als  and  re^iew  of  apT)eals  related  to 
the  cohtelit  of  the  annual  state  plan  as  required-  in  .this  section  (perhaps 
Section  434  of  the  General  EducaUon  Provisions  Act  contains  the  necessary 
word!ng<^.  » 
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Programs  to  Promoii:  Avct'n^  (Sec.  120) 

111  uceurdaiiee  uith  tij«  Statt*  pUiu  pivpiirt'il  I'y  the  State  Cmnmissioii  pur- 
su.tiit  to  Set-tioii  128.  tlit*  f'tiUe  a^viic.v  tlu^iAnati'tl  purMiaiit  to  Soctiou  127  may 
ili^barbO  funds  uiuler  tins  hiil>i>.iit  to  po^tM^cuiuiarj  u( miMtional  oilucatiuu  iu- 
btitutioii.'i  in  tile,  Jstatf  m  ortUr  tu  proini'tt*  ai'c*.'^^  i>us>t>ciuiKlar3  uL'Liii».itioual 
education,  including  i)2-ogriuns  >ucfi  as  the  following. 

\\)  Prugranis  tu  rt-thu-o  tuitiuii  aud  iV^n  but  an.\  smii  i^rugrani  wuidd  be 
rtMiuirt^i  to  include  am)rupn<itt»  ri*dut'tiuns  m  the  tuition  autl  fue.s  charged 
pan-time  .•>tudi'nt.>.  WiieUier  Uiitioii  aiul  ftvh  aiv  iviUnud  cuuUl  be  detiTiuined 
coiiii«irii,on  with  thuH'  cU<»rj;ul  tor  tMJur.svs  which,  thuu^'h  nut  supijortod 
under  the  Act,  hu\o  cuiuparalja-  insUUctiuihil  cust.s,  by  cunii>ari5jon  with  the 
tuitiun  and  fucs  pi'e\iuu>l.\  ^.harged  fur  the  same  course,  or  by  isuch  other 
method  us  the  Conaih.s'-iuiit.T  ilei  uis>  uiU  a*i5ure  the  tuition  and  fees  charged 
are  lower  than  they  woiitd  ))e  hut  for  tlie  grant. 

i2>  Programs  of  iu-'^erviie  training,  fur  guulaure  and  rounseling  i>ersonnel 
Sfr\uig  in  elementary  ami  stHumlar.\  m  liuoU  in  older  tu  taunliarize  such  i)er- 
s«>nuei  v.ith  opportunities  alYurded  hy  i)oJ.t>eeoiulary  oecupatiuual  education. 

lii;  Prograina  under  w  hieii  iia.Miteuis  are  made  to  assist  institutions  to  meet 
their  coats  of  instruct iun.  but  (ml.\  where  .such  payments  are  linked  to  pro- 
gressively increasing  occupational  eurolhnents. " 

<4>  CurrKuluiu  Ufvelopmeht  programs  for  new  curricuUuus  and  modifica- 
tions of  old  curriculuuis  to  meet  the  job  market 

Ko)  I'rogranis  tu  bruailen  the  t.\i)es  of  institutions  providing  these  programs 
So  that  the  varietv  in  the  t.\pes  .of  iijstitutions  will  meet  the  needs  and 
de^res  of  an  increased  nund)er  of  'Students, 

M>>  Innuvative  arranseiiients,  includins:  competency  based  learning  and 
under  which  eoiirse.>  ;;ivcn  in  postseeondai.\  occup^itional  education  pro- 
grams may  he  euunhul  fur  credit  tov\ard  a  bachelor's  degree  where  the  stu- 
dent chooses  to  continue  his  educatioin 

In  carrying  out  his  duty  under  Section  417  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions  Act  to  make  aunual  e\aUmttu*  n»p(irts  to  tlie  Senate  and  House  Edu- 
cation Coinnntrees.  tlie  Cunuinsr^umer  would  be  dircrttil  to  give  special  attcn- 
tLt)n  to  ev.iluation  of  the  var:''Us  means  fur  pronuiting  acress  tu  i)ost^ecoiidary 
occupational  education  progr.iuia  tu  assist  the  Cungross  in  its  oversight  re- 
si)onsibiUties. 

rsuts  C  D,  E.  F,  O.  H.  t,  &  J  * 
These  parts  wouUl  have  to  he  amended  in  many  places  where  the  term 

*'vucational  education"'  is  u>ed  by  adding  "and  po»t»econdary  occupational 

education'*. 

f:jjcciivc  Date;  Phmning  Year 

Tlie  new  grant  program  \\iU  become  effective  for  the  tlrst  time  in  FY  1077. 
Punng  the  intervening  >  ear,  pustsecondary  \ocational  education  wi!l  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  under  existing  law.  lluv\ever.  the  state.^  wnula  be 
oftVivd  grants  for  pla lining  their  ucw  f)rugram  and  for  develoiung.  their  new 
state  plan.  The^e  grants  would  he  made  tu  the  states  1202  Commission  upon 
appiicatiom  Funds  for  these  grants  wuidd  be  ^iepal•ateIy  authorized  and  ap- 
pri.Ued.  t  f 

(^liairman  PniJKixs.^Vliy  wo  finish  with  Dr.  John  D.  Rowlott:, 
vice  president  of  at'iulVii)ic  atlaiis  and  research  from  Kentucky  Uni- 
ver«;itv- 

(  oiiie  around,  T)v.  Rdwlett^  and  take  a  seat  anywhere,  and  then  w 
\\'\\\  direct  the  questions  to  the  entire  panel. 
Go  ahead,  Dr.  Eoivlett 
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STATEMENT  OF  DE.,  JOHN  D.  ROWtETT,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  AND  RESEARCH,  EASTERN  KENTtJCKY 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  RowLKiT.  !Mi'.  diuliniaii  aiul  iiuMiibevs  of  the  coiiiHiittoo.  my 
nauu*  is  John  I).  ItowU  tt.  uikI  I  .yi  vt'  jib  vuv  pivsulciit  for  academic 
atLiirs  aiul  resL'arcli  and  dcau  of  the  Faculties  at  Eubtcrn  Kentucky 
University. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opj>()rtunlty  on  behalf  of  tlie  Ameiican 
Association  of  v'^ta^C^.^lU'ires  and  rnl\ersiti(»b  to  pie»ent  testinionv 
regarding  pendliitrFiri-^ha ion  in  \ ooiitltMuil  education  with  particular 
emphasis  on  propos^-d  cluuiLri^t^  dcaliui^  with  the  fuudin<:  of  post- 
"  '    secondary  education. 

Mr. ^Chairman,  nndcr  >our  Icadi'r^hip  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  19G3  became  a  public  law  and  one  that  broke  with  many  of 
the  traditions  of  the  pa^t.  It  wu^  a  piece  of  landmark  le<risla.tion  that 
pro\ided  extraordinarv  ojiportuiiitie^  loi  those  servinir  in  leadership 
roles  in  vocational  and  teclinical  education  to  transform  old  pi\\2:rams 
and  to  create  new  pn»iriam>  con^lstent  and  attuned  to  the  problems 
and  neecFs  of  the  present  rath'er  than  the  past. 

It  implored  us  to  take  >tocl^r  of  the  streni^ths  and  weaknesses  of 
our  vocational  and  technical  piourams  and  to  use  a  broad  pliilo- 
Sf^phicftl  base  in  concept  uali/lair  and  implement  lug  programs  to  pie- 
pare  individuals  for  ijaiuful  employment. 

The  subtilties  of  the  legislation  were  pei  haps  more  impoitant  than 
the  more  obvious  channes.  I  A\ould  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  ^'fundihle''  pro- 
grams were  to  be  of  'Me^^'-than-a)llege  grade, and  the  substitution 
in  that  act  of  the  concept  of  'Mes^-than-bacca laureate  level  programs" 
was  more  than  a  change  in  wording. 

This  change  in  languaire  clearl\  recognized  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  post-secondary  institutions,  amonir  them  community  colleges  and 
4-year  c'olleges  and  uuIa  er^ities.  that  offer  post-secondary  technical 
programs,  tvplcallv  at  the  certificate  or  associate  degree  level,  and 
that  programs  of  this  type  are  fully  eligible  and  deserving  of  finan- 
cial support.  . 

The  congressional  intent,  as  we  interpret  it,  was  to  place  funding 
priorities  on  the  merit  program,  not  the  t^pe  or  kind  of  institution 
in  wliich  the  programs  were  located. 

This  was  a  laudable  goal,  but  in  practice,  in  my*iudgment.  it  has 
worked  very  poorlv.  Four-vear  coUcL'^es  and  universities?  with  eligible 
programs  rarely  receive  the  financial  support  that  was  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Congressman  Perkins,  you  know  first-hand  because  von  have  ob- 
served our  institution  in  operation,  that  Eastern  Kentuckv  University 
took  seriously  the  challenge  and  the  mandate  of  the  19G3  act  to  de- 
v"elop  high  quality  technical  projxranis  at  the  associate  degree  level. 

In  March  of  1965  President  Kobert  II.  ^Martin  of  our  itistitution 
,  proposed  to  onr  board  of  regents  a  plan  to  organize,  along  with  ,th& 
more  traditional  colleges,  a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
which  would  house  a  number  of  technical  programs,  including  a 
,  variety  of  associate  degree  technical  programs. 
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This  was  a  highly  iinui^inaihi;  i^hiu  and  one  that  has  been  emulate^ 
by  a  number  of  4-yeai'  i-ollei^es  and'  universities.  It  was  a  plan  de- 
veloped not  in  response  to  declininir  lu  enrollinents  in  teacher  educa- 
tion or  other  programs;  in  fact,  it  was  initiated  in  1965  in  that 
period  in  higher  education  when  enrollments  were  expanding  very, 
very  rapidly. 

The  important  thing  ij>  It  providid  alternative  programs  of  study 
for  students,  progranio  careful]}  kejed  to  fisting  and  projected  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

We  began  ta  offer  these  programs  of  instruction  in  1965,  we  were 
prepared  to  move  ahead  with  the  fuither  development  and  expansion 
of  these  institutional  conunltments.  Wc  enrolled  195  students  in  six 
associate  degree  program^  in  1065.  In  the  fall  of  1974,  this  past  fall, 
we  enrolled  1.S6.3  students  in  more  than  40  associate  de^^ree  pro- 
grams or  options. 

To  put  it  another  way.  in  1I>05  approximately  2.8  percent  of  our 
students  were  enroUcd  in  associate  degree  programs;  in  the  fall  of 
1974,  approximately  15  percent  of  the  12,571  students  enrolled  at  th§ 
University  were  pursuing  associate  degree  programs,  technical  usso- 
•ciate  degree  programs.  ' 

The  breadth  of  our  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing,  law  en- 
forcement, corrections.  biihUiess,  medical  records,  medical  assisting, 
industrial  technology,  recreation,  medical  laboratory  technician,  geo- 
logical technieiaii^^agrieiilturo,  dietetics  technology,  food  service  tech- 
nology, to  cite  a  few  examples  of  our  programs,  has  been  attractive 
to  bofh  full-time  and  part-time  students. 

That  these  students  persist  and  complete  degrees  is  evident  in  the 
table  below. 

[The  table  follows:] 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY— ASSOCIATE  OF  ARTS  DEGREES  AWARDED 


Percentage  of 
Total  number  of         increase  over 

Year  degrees  awarded         previous  year 


1S66   n  0 

1967   33  200 

1968   62  87 

1969   81  30 

1970   112  38 

1971  ..  .  c  143  27 

1972  :   173  20 

1973   255  47 

1974   286  12 


.    Total   ...3'....*   1,156 


Percent  increase  1970-1974  (112  versus  286)  155  percent. 
Percent  merest  19&S-1974  (62  versus  286)  361  percent. 

Dr.  KovviJiTT.  Another  way  in  which  to  examine  the  associate  de- 
gree productivity  and  the  important  role  which  4-year  publically 
supported  institutions  of  higher  education  contribute  is  to  compare 
tins  productivity  in  terms  of  the  total  degrees  earned  within  the 
State. 

In  1973,  the  last  year  complete  data  were  available,  a  total  of  1,370 
associate  degrees  were  awaided  withhi  the  Commonw^ealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. Of  this  number,  G4.>  or  17  percent  o^  all  associate  of  arts  de- 
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-gives  awarJud  were  gi anted  b\  tlie  public  -1-vear  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  13  University  oiJCcntucky  ouinmnnity  colleges  awarded  48 
percent,  while  private  2-  and  4-year  institutions  accounted  for  the 
remaining  5  percent  of  the  degrees  awarded. 

Within  this  context.  Eastern' Kentueky  University  grant^id  19  per- 
cent of  all  associate  of  arts  degrees  in  Kentucky  and  awarded  40 
percent  of  tlie  a^socla^e  degnes^gi anted  by  the  States  eight  public 
4-} ear  institutions.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  awarded  a  total  uf  255  such  associate  degrees  during  1973 
and  we  w'ere  the  Conuuon\\ealtlfs  largest  producer  of  associate  de- 
gree graduat<?s  at  a  4-year  uni\ersity,  making  it  the  largest  single 
producer  in  the  Comnionwealtii. 

Today  associate  degiee  prugnijns  may  he  found  in  all  of  the  upper 
division  colleges  of  the  Uni\er5ity :  Arts  and  Sciences,  Applied  Arts 
and  Teehnolo^y,  Business,  Eudcation.  and  Law  Enforcement.  We  do 
not  liave  special  faculties  or  laboratories  or  courses  for  students 
pursuing  associate  degree  programs. 

The  studeJits  are  enrolled  in  clnsses  with  other  students  who  are 
pursuing  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  difference  is  in  the  educational 
objective  of  the  stiuient,  and  the  packaging  of  existing  university 
courses  into  a  2-year  sctjuejie^  leading  not  only  to  a'ti  asbuCiate  de£jre^, 
but  tu .skills  and  knowledge  that  are  valued  in  the  labor  market.  Even 
today  the  graduates  uf  our  a.^Mn-iate  deirree  programs  are  finding 
more  and  more  ample  employment  opportunities. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  do  not  regard  our  associate  degree  pro- 
grams as  terminal  in  the  s4»nse  that  a  graduate  would  have  difficulty 
transferring  creilits  earned  to  a  l^acea laureate  program. 

At  Eastern  Kcntueky  Universitv  we  have  carefully  provided, 
through  the  career  ladder  concept,  ftn-  ease  of  transition  of  the  aSM> 
ciate  decree  graduate  into  a  baccalaureate  program  in  the  same  gcn- 
<?ral  field  of  study. 

The  typical  student — nursing  is  an  exception — can  make  this  tran- 
sition without  tlic  lobS  of  a  single  cre(Vit.  And  tlie  career  ladder  con- 
cept works. 

For  example,  tiw  current  chief  of  police  in  one  of  the  large  cities 
in  the  South  earned  an  a.ssocinte  decree  at  Eastern  while  serving  as 
a  policeman  in  a  nearby  city  and  attending  scliopl  part-time.  Ife 
lati'r  earned  baccahiun'ate  and  gradnate  degrees  at  Eastern  and  is 
pre>ent!y  enrolled  i)art-tinie.  T  am  told,  in  a  doctoral  program.  For 
him.  the  creer  L'uhler  extends  from  the  associate  degree  to  the  Ph.  I). 
And  \«  w^is  a  person  in  his  early  thirties  when  he  began  his  work 
as  a  part-time  associate  degree  stiulent.  Tlus  is  an  example,  I  think 
one  (  f  tlie  mo^t  striking  example?  T  coujd  cite. 

Even  tljough  we  have  over  1.800  full-  and  part-time  students  en- 
rolled in  associate  degree  programs  that  meet  tlie  criteria  for  funding 
under  the  IDOH  act  and  suhse{pu^nt  amendments,  we  have  been  receiv- 
injr  less  than  $r>3,0r)0  ammally.  in  pos^socondary  vocational  technical 
fujuls  in  support  of  tliese  i)iograms.  This  is  less  than  $30  per  student 
per  year,  .  , 

.\nd  I  would  emphasize  this  funding  level  is  generous  in  com- 
pi\rison  to  tliat  received  by  comparable  institutions  in  many  States 
for  all  too  often  their  support  level  is  zero. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  tins  is  what  the  Congress  inteiiaed.  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  wlmt  \ou  intended,  Mr.  Chmrnian,  m  tiie 
development  .and  passajre  of  the  Vocatidfial  Education  Act  ot 
and  the  subsequent  amendments.      •  r    -  • 

I  believe  the  intent  was  to  i>rovidt*  support  for  pro^rrams  of  merit 
and  quality  irrespective  of  the  t\ of  institution— wlictluM-  it  Uv  an 
area  vocational  school,  a  technical  in:,titute,  a  comnnuuly  colieg^N  or 
.a  4-year  college  or  uuivcM'sity. 

This  is  a  common  si'n^e  coiiclusiou.  but  funding  along  these  lines 
has  not  been  eoniinonplaie.  The  propose  d  legislation  under  considi  i  a- 
tion  deals  with  this  issue,  and  I  will  return  to  it  later. 

Mr*  Chairman,  you  are  familiar  with  the  studies  conducted  by 
EasU^rn  Kentucky  X'liivcwsity  in  1%T  and  1971,  in  cooperation  with 
tlie  National  Association  of  State  Uni\ ei'sities  and  l^and-Grant  C^^l- 
leges  and  the  Ameiican  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

These  studies  have  enabled  ns  to  get  a  picture  of  the  extent  to 
which  public  4-year  colleges  and  uni\ ei'sities  are  involved  in  offeiing 
i:)rograms  of  less-than-baccaleureate  level. 

In  1967 — with  7G.8  percent  of  eligible  institutions  responding — we 
found  114  institutions,  public  4-year  colleges,  offering  619  less-tliuu- 
bacca laureate  level  programs  enrolling  31. -;)■">  1  students. 

In  1971 — with  70.6  percent  of  eligible  institutions  responding — we 
found  142  institutions  offering  1.097  less-tlian-baccalaureate  level 
programs  enrolling  57.14.")  students.  \ 

The  number  of  piogram^.  inslitutimt^.'and  enrollments  in  the  19G7 
and  1971  studies  are  obviously  low  siuce,1?').2  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  l.%7  study  did  not  respond,  "and  20.4  percent  did  nut 
respond  in  the, 1971  study. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  a  similar  study  and  questionnaiivs 
have  been  sent  to  43.'>  eligible  institutions  and  60.9  percent  have  re- 
sponded to  date.  The  data  rerei\ed  thus  far  indicates  a  dee]ji  niiig 
commitment  of  public  4-\ear  colleges  and  uni\ersities  to  less-tlian- 
baccalaureate  level  programs. 

If  ^ve  can  through  followup.  secure  a  response  approaching  100 
percent,  I  believe  the  data  will  i>liow^  nearly  t2.000  programs  in  oper- 
ation on  public  4-year  collesft*  and  uni\ersity  campuses,  with  enroll- 
ments approaching  90.000  stud(Mits. 

Furthermore.  I  predict  that  the  dafa  will  show  that  ovor  100  in- 
volverl  AASCr  institutions  will  be  offering  approximately  Lr^OO  of 
these  programs  en  roll  inerji  bout  55.000  students.  . 

These  are  statistics ^tlat  cannot  be  ignored,  and  yet.  tliev  are  iir- 
nored.  generally,  when  Federal  tax  dollars  are  distributed  for  the 
support  of  postsecoiidary  technical  programs. 

Cluiinnan  Pkkkins.  Let  nie  interrupt.  Dr.  Rowlett  and  recess  for 
5  minutes  while  we  go  over  and  answer  a  roll  call,  and  w(t  will  be 
right  back.  We  hate  to  interrupt  such  wonderful  statements,  but  we 
have  to  and  will  be  right  back. 

[Recess  to  vote.] 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  The  committee  will  reconvene. 
Cio  ahead.  Dr.  RowOett. 

Dr.  UnwrjT'-.  ?4r.  Chairman,  our  pi'esent  stiufv,  in  niv  fudfirnient, 
\v  11  -how  nee]l>  ])rogrniiis  in  operation  in  piibfir  4-year  eol- 
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leges  and  univursiU  campUM':^  with  enrollment  approaching  90.000 
students. 

I  predict  the  day  that  \\'ill  show  over  100  AASCU  institutions 
will  offer  approximately  1.500  of  these  progranns  enrolling  about 
55,000  students.  Now,  these  arti  statistics  that  cannot  be  ignored  and 
yet  they  are  ignored  generally  uheu  Federal  tax  dollars  are  distrib- 
uted for  the  support  of  posts'ecoiidary  technical  programs.  This  is  a 
gro^s  inequity  and  I  trust  tliat  the  legislation  under  consideration 


The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  is 
vitallv  concerned  about  the  dli:ection  of  pending  legislation  affecting 
vocational  and  technical  education  as  expressed  in  the  following: 

A  Summary  of  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Ujii- 
versities  Recommendations. 

(1)  Agreement  with  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  (AACJC)  on  the  need  for  considerably  larger  post- 
secondary  setaslde  in  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  funds. 

(2)  Agreement  with  AACJC  on  the  need  for  administering  the 
Federal  funds  through  a  separate  postsecondarj'  State  board. 

(3)  Strong  disagreement  with  AACJC  that  75  percent  of  avail- 
able postsecondary  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  community  col- 
leges only,  or  for  any  other  type  of  institution,  regardless  of  their 
contribution. 

4.  A  belief  that  the  fairest,  simplest,  and  least  expensive  way  to 
allocate  postsecondary  funds  within  each  State  is  in  the  form  of  a 
program  support  on  a  per-student  basis.  Tljose  institutions  which 
offer  the  programs  woula  receive  the  funds — whether  postsecondary 
area  schools,  oomnmnity  colleges,  or  4-year  college.  Perhaps  20  per- 
cent of  available  funds  might  be  set  aside  for  special  purposes  and 
to  increase  access,  opportunity  and  choice. 

5.  A  belief  that  the  section  of  the  law  calling  for  an  annual  study 
on  possible  duplication  of  vocational  education  programs,  which  has 
been  ignored,  should  be  implemented  by  congressional  action. 

6.  Other  technical  amendments.  ,Some  will  relate  to  teacher  edu- 
cation, research,  and  curriculum  development  areas  in  which  State 
colleges  and  universities  are  now  making  a  major  contribution  to 
vocational  education. 

In  summary,  AASCU  institutions  are  making  a  major  national 
contribution  to  the  training  of  students  in  occupatlonapfields,  both 
full-tl  me  and  part-time  students,  yet  they  have  been  almost  entirelv 
excluded  from  funding  under  the  .Federal  Vocational  Act,  not  by 
Federal  law  w'hlch  states  they  are  eligible,  but  by  the  funding  priori- 
ties and  policies  of  Stato  vocational  educational  boards. 

It  is  our  believe  thftt  Congress  should  change  the  direction  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  make  it  more  responsive  to  growing 
manpower  np^jds  at  the  pobtsecondary  level  and  assure  that  funds  go 
to  all  institutions  which  are  providing  the  programs  which  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  Is  intended  to  help  maintain,  extend,  and  im- 
prove. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  approciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  and  members  of  the  committee  my  personal  viewpoints  on 
the  need  for  revising  funding  procedures  for  postsecondary  educa- 
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tional  technical  progianirf,  to  niu:.trate  tlirough  examples  at  E^stoi-n 
Kentucky  Univei-sity  how  AASCU  institutions  have  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  fii-st  rate  less-than-taccalaureate  programs  and 
finally  present  to  yoii  the  reactions  and  recommendations  o^^h^ 
American  State  Colleges  and  Universities  on  the  issues  involved  m 
pending  legiblatioii  aitectiug  postseLondary  vocational  technical  edu- 
cation. 

Thank  you.  lSli\  Chairman. 

Chairman  Plriuns.  Let  me  compliment  all  of  you  distinguished 
educators  for  your  appearances  here  today. 

I  have  several  questions,  but  ^vill  not  delay  and  take  up  the  time 
of  other  members  Avhen  thev  return. 

But,  for  now,  Dr.  Eowlett,  I  note  you  agree  with  the  junior  col- 
leges that  there  should  be  a  separate  State  agency  to  operate  post- 
secondar}'  occupational  courses  instead  of  a  single  State  -agency 
which  is  now  required  for  both  high  school  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams. 

Could  this  idea  lead  to  greater  cost  of  administration  at  the  State 
level,  in  vour  judgment?        .  i   -  - 

Dr.  RowLEiT.  I  think  it  could  lead  to  a  greater  cost  in  administra- 
tion^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  But  you  would  still  insist  we  should  have  two 
separate  agencies  and  what  is  your  ftasoning? 

Dr.  BmvLE'n\  I  think  tliis  is  one  very  obvious  alternative.  There 
are  certainlv  other  alternati\es  that  might  be  considered.  I  think'the 
position  of^AASCr  is  that  the  present  time  of  the  allocation  9f 
funds  has  not  worked  very  etFectively,  if  it  has  worked  at  all,  in 
recognizing  and  in  providing  financial  support  for  the  diversity  of 
programs  that  exist  at  AASCT'  institutions. 

I  think  AASCU  simply  raises  the  question  about  the  point.  If 
any  modifications  might  even  work  in  the  present  setup?"  I  think 
the  simplest  suggestion  is  maybe  we  ought  to  look  to  a  separate  board, 
that  this  might  be  the  betjer  solution,  even  though  it  is  a  rather 
drastic  change.  .   i  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  thing  tl^at  runs  through  my  mind  is, 
somewhere  alQjig  the  line  you  may  have  to  get  the  AVA,  the  post- 
secondary  technical  schools,  yolir  organization,  your  groups,  all  to- 
gether, to  sit  down  together  like  we  are  doing  today  to  discus^  this 
funding  probleiji.  I  thinly  we  may  have  V>/1^  that.  ' 

Now,  Dr.  Itamm,  you^nake  a  stron<r  casc^at  your  institutions,  that 
your  institutions  have  been  playinj?  a  significant  Vole  in  occupa- 
tional programs  and  that  >ou  could  expand  that  pole  with  additional 
Federal  funds'.  ' 

But  if  it  develops  that  additional  Federal  funds  are  not  available 
in  the  next  few  yeai's,  would  you  want  to  take  funds  away  from  on- 
<yoing  high  school  programs  for  vour  institution^?  ^  / 
*  NoW,  my  j)urpose  in  asking  that  hard  quest/on  is  just  to  get 
the  issues  all  out  on  the  table,  especially  in  times  like  these  when  we 
may  haVe  a  lot  of  difficulty  about  funding. 

L  would  like  to  see,  and  I  am  for  expanding 'the  funding  fourfold, 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  but  I  am  just  speaking  about  realifeies. 
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I)r.  Kamm.  Yc-s,  'yiv.  Chainiian,  I  think  it  is  a  very  jrood  ami  vorv 
appropnato  question.  1  think  1  wouhl  reitiMutc  that  uhieh  1  sfiul 
earlier,  that  we  are  not  here  in  tlie  spirit  of  bein<L^  against  anUliinii 
as  nnich  as  we  are  for  some  other  thinir>^. 

I. think  we  must  rei'Ofrnize  tliat  this  very  excellent  act  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  needs  at  this  pnrtieultu'  time  to  bo  carefully  evaluated, 
and  the  way  things  wcr^  done  then  aie  not  necebsarily  the  way  things 
shouid  be  done  now. 

I  think  we  have  12  years  of  experience  on  whicli  to  draw. 

Now,  I  think  I  would  have  to  sav  that  T  would  hope  that,  in  view 
of  the  capital  outlay  at  tlie  hi<rh  school  level  the  secondary  school 
level,  in  onr  own  State,  the  vocational  technical  programs,  this  kind 
of  thing,  I  think  we  would  want  to  be  \"ery  careful  we'  did  not  re- 
duce support  liere,  because  there  would  be*^  some  very  critical  pro- 
lems  that  would  hurt  people.  _        /       •  / 

After  all,  people  ^re  at  the  center  of  all  of  our  endeavors.  Our 
business  in  education  is  to  serve  people.         *  '  '  ? 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Tou  mean  bv  nof  interfering?  with  onfjoinir 
funds?  ^  ^»        .  to 

Dr.  K.\MM.  Yes.  *      ,  '  ^' 

,  Chaii  nian  Pehkixs.  .Vny  ongoiuir  pi'ograni^*?    / ' 

l)r.  Kamm.  Yes.  Having  said  that,  I  tliinly'oarefnl  scrutinv  and 
sttidy  may  well  bear  out  that  those  funds  areZot  necessarily  alwavs 
being  used  wisely.  '  / 

So,  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  a  hard  fast/'position,  or  take  a  hard 
fast  position  here.  I  am  not  sure  all  of  tl/'dollars  that  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  manner  they  are  being  distributed  today- or  have  been, 
are  necessarily  bein«:  distributed  in  a  wisfe  manner. 

I  think  the  main  thrust  of  our  presentations  here  today,  as  you 
already  recognized.  IMr.  Chairman,  is  /hat  we  feel  there  are  n  areat 
many  other  areas  in  addition  to  thos/thimrs  that  we  are  now  'doing 
that  need  attention  in  this  changing  workh  which  is  ours. 

So,  I  think  the  answer  would  b(/j)oth  "ves*'  and  "no'\  If.  as  the 
result  of  evaluation  of  how  the  doHai-s  are'Vimr  used,  some  of  tho=^e 
dollai^  should  be  taken  away,  "/es",  but  if  the  dollars  aF6  beinor 
used  wisely  in  present  pro/rrams(  I  could  not  argue  that'we  reduce 
suppoit  of  those  programs.  / 

T  think  I  can  arirne.on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  a  great  manv 
needs  to  be  served  that  nre  ud  now  beine  served.  I  think  T  would 
argue  also  that  ni  keeping  with  the  traditional  role  of  our  kinds  of 
UTn\-^ersities,  that  there  is  so  n<uch  more  that  we  can  do  and  we  \\'^ould 
like  to  make  the  case  for  tl/at  again  idtimatelv  focusimr  on  people 
and  tneir  needs,  the  noeds't^J  he  served.  ■        i  i 

Chairman  Pkrktxr.  ^D'.  Miller/ could  vou  tell  u^  a  little  m^re 
abrtut  your  school?  T  ancMstand  that  vour  school  Is  one  oF  f-w 
residential  vocational  scJiciols  in  the  counfVv.  Are  vou  receiving  anv 
V  ederal  funds  for  your  S(/lmo1s  ?       ^ ,  ' 

Mr.  i\riMrn.  V)*.  Cha/nnon.  0Tn-'hr?>nch  of  the  OVIphoma  ^t^fo 
T  niveisitv  founded  nio/-o  than  years  arjo,  is  leceivinrr  a  sinail 
amouTit  II f  Federal  *monv^v 

airman  Pkhhtn'S.  Jn  uliat  re^p^^ct? 

^fr.  MuT.Fn.  A11\riir|)t.  we  were  nnrjor  Title  YTTT-  ]\ini^  \  Ar^^ 
receu'ing  $lf).000  whei  the  act  in  100:5  came  into  bein^.  We  hav- 
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grown  into  a  total  of  $71,000.  $10,000.  as  a  result  of  this  act.  with 
the  largest  sin«rle  institution  of  onh  postsoi-ondary  voc-ational  tech- 
nical  in  the  State,  and  that  liardlv  heenus  eoninionsurato  with  the 
idea  of  the  act  of  imi:].  that  we  receive  i>10.0O()  more  and  our  stur 
dents  are  goinc:  directly  into  industry  and  business.  One  of  the 
most  highly  sought  after  giadiuitln;''  cla-sc^  of  our  entire  State  are 
from  the  Okmulgee  Bnncli  of  Oklahoma  State  Uniun'Sity. 

Chairman  Pkrkin^.  Let  me  put  the  same  question  to  you  that  I 
put  to  the  other  gentlemen  a  moment  ago. 

As  tight  as  funds  are  to  come  by.  in  orderlo  further  expand  tech- 
nical courses  at  your  ^rieat  institution,  would  }ou  suggest  that  we 
take  funds  from  the  pves^uit  ongoing  programs  to  the  area's  schools 
and  the  dropouts  and  other  peopled  or  would  }o\\  suggest  th?t  you 
carry  on  just  like  vou  are  presently  carryin^^  oui 

Mr.  MiLLKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  not  recommend  the  latter. 
Rather  than  take  away  the  difficult  situation,  bnt  I  would  think  wc^ 
could  make  a  strong  stand  for  not  further  expanding  the  secondary 
level,  the  area  schools,  not  building  more  bricks  and  mortar  onto 
those.  , 

I  do  not  believe.' sir.  vocational  technical  education  will  ever  re- 
•  ceive  its  rightful  place  in  society.  The  etlVetiveness  and  the  imaire 
that  w\>  worry  about  will  not  be  accomplished  h}  the  secondary  level. 
integraMevel  vocational  education  only. 

I  think,  w  sliould  niovr  p()>t.secondary  vocational  education  with 
the  fine  job  we  have  dtfne  as  a  result  of  the  great  act  of  1063  with 
the  secondary. 

Therefore,*^  then  we  would  su^rge^t  that  we  mi^^ht  look  at  dollars 
being  spent  for  i^xi)ansion  amblets  carry  the  two  along  as  a  team, 
not  all  of  our  interests  in  in'=;titutions  with  entry  level  skills. 

This\vill  never,  in  my  oi)inion.  cau.se  vocational  education  to  enjcy 
the  image  it  should. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Lot  me  com]>liment  this  distinguished  panel. 
You  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee.  Tt  may  b^  that  we  will 
\vant  you  up  here  again  to  help  iis  solve  this  knotty  problem,  unhs.-. 
\ve  can  convince  the  Administration  that  we  should  greatly  expand. 
You  have  been  mast  heli^ul  to  the  qpminittee.-*. 

Now.  1  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Pressler.  ^ 

^fr.  PKKs.sLK!i.  Dr.  Miller.  I  ^^ant^d  to  followu]»  a  little  <m  wliat  xowv 
placement  record  has  been.  How  long  do  }ori  try  to  keep  traik  of 
graduates,  and  assuming  that  xou  do  follow  up  on  their  job  expe- 
rjence  and  performance.  ^\hat  ah'  some  of  the  followup  things  in 
addition  to  initial  placement?  -      .  • 

Mr.  Mtli^ku.  Well,  mostly,  most  of  our  i)lacenient  is  ac<'ompl!s]u'd 
on  campus  by  our  department  Jieads  hgejnis^'  \\{^  have  eiKUi'^li  jol) 
oll'ers  that  rarel\  ilo  thev  e\i'r  ha\  c  to  ;ro  oil  ca^nipns  in  seeking  ^uti^-, 
faction,  ^^'e  have  a  good  recoi'd  oh  <':]U\\)U<, 

Within  *>  montlis  after  erarluatlon  of  each  class,  three' ijfraduat'oTN 
a  year,  we  send  n  folloun]>  i|tU's't!nnn«Tiri'  to  h<(^rtain  if  they  are  '>tiM 
employ<'(h  if  tluM  need  heln  in  j'Moeatinir  and  .<o  on  nnd  so  on. 

Initially  (luestio^vnaires  i\w  not-  answered^-in  irroat  munbei's  and 
40  percent  we  consider  i^  \'er\  irfjod.  .So'nunn*  of  them  are  empl-nMl 
hi  Oklahoma  and  some  sunouiuliu'r  States  by  people  who  continue 
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to  come  back  to  our  campus  for  further  recruiting  that  we  somehow 
know  real  well  that  the  placement  is  good. 

I  couldn't  give  you  a  percentage  fissure,  but  it  is  excellent.  Xot 
receiving  college  credits,  they  have  but  one  place  to  go  and  that 
is  to  work.  " 

Mr.  Pw:ssij:R  What  idiul  of  salaries  (in  tlic-e  people  .start  at? 
^    Mr.  Mmxer.  Of  course,  it  varies  widely,  since  from  our  nearly  50 
programs  we  have  everything,  say,  from  shoe  repair  to  sophisticated 
electronics,  but  we  have  a  goodly  luunber.  the  bulk  of  our  students 
"4,?'  programs  and  they  are  going  out  from  $650  to 
a  month.  The  average  has  moved  up  somewhat,  a  goodly  num- ' 
oer,  not  ust  a  few.  but  a  goodly  number  going  out  at  700  or  more 
per  month.  It  has  been  terrific  the  last  vear  or'two. 

Mr.  PuEssLKR.  But  I  guess  the  2  or  ratlier  3  months  is  the  only  fol- 
lowup  check  on  placements  ? 

•         Miller.  We  try,  on  all  who  answer  our  questionnaires,  we  will 
send  them  one  questionnaire  a  year  along  with  the  Christmas  greet- 
ing, as  long  as  we  can  keep  them  answering,  so  we  try  to  get  that.  I 
don  t  answer  my  own  university  very  well,  so  this  is  a  problem. 
Air.  Frksslku.  What  percentage  at  vour  university  ^ 

u  y^^^        "P  ^'^^       percent"  answering  finally 

after  the  first  year,  but  this  is  not  an  indication  of  our  knowledge  of 
their  employment  because  we  are  in  contact  through  some  15  advisory 
committees,  in  contact  with  the.  employers,  but  I  couldn't  give  you 
an  exact  answer  of  percentage  that  we  know  where  they  are  todav. 
It  IS  very  difficult, 
^fr.  Pi!Essi>r.R.  No  further  questions. 
Thank  you  very  ipuch. 

Mrs  CHISH0I3I  [i^residing].  I  would  like  to  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, but  I  guess  I  will 'bOTl  It  down  to  about  four. 

iMrst  of  all,  I  think  the  increased  participation  in  the  vocational 
education  program  m  the  past  decade  and  the  increased  fundTn" Z 
not  necessarily  resulted  in  an  increase,  educational  enrollment  and 
in;L  tfi'??".^  amongst  vocational  educational  students  are 

w     n^S;  %^*'^.''P^  so  because  students  do  not  see  a  relevance 

between  the  training  they  are  receiving  and  the  iobs  that  thev  are 
seeking  or  the  jobs  that  are  available  or  acceptable  tq  them  in '  their 

V"'^'  '^"-v^eal  Yoordil^ition  b - 

t  J  'T^  that  they  are  .receiving  and  the  availability  of 

the  kmds  of  jobs  available  in  their  specific  communities. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  question  here  that  T  would  like  to  ask  Dr 
Kamm  and  that  JS^^  is  the  thrust  of  your  testimony  that  there  should 
be  a  division  of  Federal  vocational  educational  funS  Sin  eJch 
Sta  e,  . with  one  part  gomn:  to  high  school  programs  an?  the  other 
part  going  to  postsecondary  institutions.  AnS,  if  you  do  belSve  that 
th^  should  be,  what  would  be  the  percentage  for  each? 
PhiJnM^'TiJ  /'•''^  this  will  vary  from  State  to  State.  >Ti-s. 
Chisohlm.  T  think  that  in  our  own  State,  with  the  thrust  in  hi^hpr 
education  that  we  have,  that  it  is  obvious  an  increase  S  $10  000  5nr 
this  great  program,  with  the  residential  type  praams  of  SeTntle 
man  next  to  me  would  indicate  that  post-secondary  people  are  not 
getting  dollars  that  are  deserved  here.  H'^wF^e  are  noi 
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■''Let  me  say  this,  I  think  there  is  a  well-defined  and  appropriate 
role  at  both  levels  and  I  buppoit  the  offerings  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  I  think  that  people,  \oung  men  and  women,  are  served  well 
by  many  of  these  programs. 

I  think  perhaps  that  others  are  not  served  well.  I  think  that  we, 
ourselves,  have  to  look  at  what  wo  are  doing  m  a  move  critical  eye, 
rather  than  just  throw  it  out  and  assume  that  all  is  good. 

Now,:  we  like  to  think,  in  Oklahoma,  that  the  kind  of  program 
that  Mr.  Miller  and  his  colleagues  offer  and  the  kind  of  program 
that  we  have  at  Oklahoma  City  in  our  technical  institute,  that  in  a 
sense  these  serve  as  finishing  programs,  if  I  might  use  that  term, 
for  those  who  are  really  motivated  to  go  on  into  fields  of  technical 
education,  vocational  education,  and  1  think  that  the  influx  of  young 
men  and  women  coming  from  our  secondary  vocational  technical 
program  into  Mr.  Miller's  program  suggests  this. 

Most  of  the  people  who  come  there  are  people  who  finish.  These 
are  motivated  people  and  they  come. there.  As  Mr.  Miller  indicated 
there  are  25  different  advisory  bodies  and  there  is  communiration 
between  the  real  world  of  employment  and  the  program  of  study. 

That  which  I  said  critically,  I  think,  of  a  lot  of  our  secondary 
schools,  does  not  apply  to  this  program  because  there  is  real  rapport , 
^nd  an  in~touch  relationship  between  what  is  going  on  on  that 
campus  and  the  world  of  employment. 

Going  back  to  my  original  point,  though,  I  think  that  we  need  to 
look  atfu^elves  very  closely.  I  think  we  have  funded  programs  in 
some  cases  that  have  not  justified  programs.  That  is  why  I  think 
after  12  years  we  need  to  look  at  this  very  critically  and  sit  down 
together,  as  the  Chairman  has  proposed,  and  work  these  things  out 
because  we  come  back  again  that  it  is  people  and  their  needs  that  wo 
are  trying  to  serve  and  serve  well.  I  don't  know  whether  it  answers 
your  question. 

Mrs.  Chisholm.  All  right. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  Eowlett,  I  would  like  to  have  yon  turn  to  page  2  of  your 
testimony  where  you  indicateti.  commencing  on  page  1,  that  the 
chatige  in  language  clearly  recosrnizes  that  there  is  a  variety  of  post- 
sec6ndary  institutions,  among  them  community  colleges,  4-year  col- 
leges, and  so  on.  The  congressional  intent  as  we  interpreted  it  has 
been  to  place  .funding  priorities  on  the  merits  of  programs  and  not 
the  length  of  time  in  operation  or  kind  of  institution  in  which  the 
programs  were  located. 

My  question  to  you  is  this.  Do  you  feel,  or  is  it  your  belief  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  substantive  evidence  that  the  4-year  college 
and/or  university  does  a  better  job  in  terms  of  overall  occupational 
educationras  contrasted  to  the  junior  and  community  colleges? 

Do  you  really  believe  the  4-yoar  eollese  or  institution  is  attractive 
>to  students  who  are  interested  in  ac(iuiring  occupational  skills  rather 
than  liberal  arts? 

Dr.  EoWLKTT.  Yes,  maVm.  and  I  think  we  demonstrated  this.  Let 
me  add,  I  place  i\Q  valued  judjrment  on  the  merits  of  these  prosrrams 
at  4-year  colloaes  and  universities  in  contrast  to  those  at  the  2-year 
community  colleges  or  to  our  postsecondary  noncollegiate  level  pro- 
grams. 
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I  think  each*  opiM-atos  well.  Tlu»  point  tliat  T  nm  tr\in^r  to  make 
here  is  that  I  think  thv  i-yvAV  colh^iz"**-'  .nid  uni\lM^lti^^^'*cuut^i])^ltions 
have  been  overlookcii  in 'the  fuuiHuir  prokv.vs.  I  thhik  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  many  stmh'iit.^  who  aie  attnuteJ  to  tln^se  institution.- 
and  many  of  them  with  M^vy  loii^ir  liHtoi  ic  roiiimitnients  to  tiThnical 
education  and  our  plaivnu'ut  rcnuicL^  iiulkatr  tha't  our  stiuK^nts  an; 
succeeding. 

AVe  think  that  tliere  ai*e  main  approaclies  to  postsecondarv  torlmi- 
cal  education,  many  valid  approai  ijcs.  hut  that,  in  ti'rrn.s  of  fundin;i, 
the  merits  of  tliese  projrranis  onijflit  to  ]>v  \i'r\  l  an'fullv  exanuMcd  hi 
terms  of  the  intent  of  the  act  and  m  trims  of' intent  of 'the  qualitv  of 
the  programs  and  they  ought  to  go  on  aei'onlingly. 

Mrs.  CniSHOT.M.  Would  you  agn^e  with  nio  that  there  will  be  larir^* 
niimbers  of  students  in  this  country  who  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
4-year  institutions?  Do  you  agn-e  that  the  2-vear.  junior  and  coin- 
munitt  colleges,  have  been  a  ival  altnnative  for  n  person,  who,  be- 
cause of  financial  consideration  midit  m-vi-r  be  able  to  enter  the 
4-year  (College.  After  all  the  4-vear\ollecvp.s  are  primarily  academ- 
.ically  oriented  for  the  pn-paration  of  the  inajor  tvpes  of  professional 
careers. 

Dr.  RowLErr,  What  you  are  sayinir,  :>[rs.  Cliisholm,  mav  be  true 
of  many  4-vear  colleges  and'uni\ iM-sities.  J  don't  think  this  is  descrip- 
tive however,  of  the  topical  lollego  or  universitv  that  belon^js  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  ('alleges  and  I^niversities. 

At  Eastern  Kentucky  T'niversity,  4s  i>art  of  our  statute,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  offer  coninuinity  college  t\  pe  programs.  We,  in 
effect,  aie  a  coinmunity  colleire  for  thc»  region  that  we  serve  and  Ave 
have  an  open  admissitnis  policy  of  the  same  order  that  one  would 
find  at  anv  of  the  public  conununitv  t'ol]ec:es  in  Kentucky.  Our  reg- 
istration fees  are  ntther  comparable  to  those  and  with  the  various 
student  financml  aid  programs  ami  more  than  half  of  our  students 
receive  some  type  of  financial  aid.  We  have  provided  access,  throutdi 
tlie  legislation  and  support  by  the  C'unirress,  to  permit  these  students 
to     to  college.  .  ^ 

^frs.  CiusiiOLM.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  :Nniler.  ^ 
}h\  'Muj.vM.  Xo  onestions. 

Mrs.  Cirrsimor.  ^fr,  Qnie.  *  . 

^fr.  QriK.  Thank  yon. 

T  am  tryino:  to  read  this  fast  to  cntcli  up  here.  T  note  from  the 
testimony  there  is  a  suirirestion  tliat  a  irreater  percentaire  of  tlie  funds 
be  Pet  aVido  for  postsecoudarv  p(hi<^ation  and  that  that  monev  be 
administered  by  one  agencv  with  secondary  money  administered  hv 
another  ajjency. 

Do  von  think  thof  the  lecn^lation  should  recommend  or  permit  a  ' 
State  to  choose  between  dMidjncr  if  into  two  boards  or  if  ihny  desire 
to  have  one  boar;!?  Do  vOn  t!ii:d<  it  aeed^  to  be  mandated  o?i  the 
Ferleral  level  if  your  reeonuneiubit'ons  ai-e  goinir  to  be  acci'Otut  ^ 

Who-yei  wants  to  answer? 

Dr.  Ku^Af.         preseuled  (c^lipioin-.         Ow.,  t]u\i        |Vp  (jj^ 
irtipia-tant  thing  Avas  for  the  (V>nii:te>r,  to  y-et  down  certain  gnitle!i!)-< 
It  didn't  matter  tco  nnieli  then  who  aibniiiist^uvd  them. 
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Now,  we  think  tliru*  au*  M)nu'  proljlt'ins  the  way  it  has  been  done 
and  1  think  tlie  evidence  brais  thu>  uut,  what  Mr.  Miller  has  fiist  said 
here,  that  as  a  result  of  the  act,  his' operation,  which  ^^raduate^ 
l.UOO  students  annually.  rcrei\od  onlv  ^10,000  more.  ^ 

'  ()b\  ioush,  soniethin*]:  i^  w  lou^^  in  thi.^  kind  of  distribution.  I  think 
thi^  lb  true'elsewheu'  iii  tiie  I'nited  Statics.  Bat  1  think  these  thiniTiB 
ean  be  worked  our  and  I  tlunk  particularly  that  if  you  people  will 
Ijc  piett\  direct  in  terms  of  how  and  what  you  want,  and  I  think 
this  boils  down  to  4iialit\  pio^riani^  and  tpiality  service  and  that  the 
State  bodies,  State  bod\i  whate\er  it  ib  called,  is  mandated  to  prop- 
el h  fund  programs  at' wliatevcr  levels  they  are,  whatever  they  are 
servhitr  \vell  and  I  think  we  can  takacare  of  this  now.  '  • 

Another  thiii<r  would  be,  and  1  don't  personally 'oppose  what  has 
been  bu<igested ' by  our  fiieiid.  the  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
Absociation,  to  liave*^  bcpaiate  board.  IVe  might  just  want  to  go 
that  way. 

The  'evidence  of  the  hist  do/.en  yoars  'does  not  support  us  in  tlie 
point  we  made  ouibcives.  that,  you  know,  that  we  would  go  with  the 
present  board,  asbUiniiiir  there  wavS  a  proper  mandate  from  you. 

It  IS  a  difficult  one.  But^I  don't  believe  it  is  the  most  important 
i?sue  before  us.  I  think  the*  important  issue  is  where  do  we  go  from- 
here  on  tlie  basis  ot  12  \eais  experience,  recognizing  new  needs  to 
be  ser\ed,  new  gioiip-,  uhelliei  it  is  the  older  people  who  are  being 
letired  or  hou8ewi\es  or  people  because  in  inadequate  dollars  who 
liave  not  been  able  fo  iret  the  kind  of  education  that  is  needed  to 
serve  modern  dav  needs. 

So,  T  think  this  is  souK  thincr  that  althouirh  we  presented  in  a  sense 
'  conflicting  testimony  heie,  that  wc  wouldnt  be  hard  to  get  along 
with  either  way  it  went,  as.^umlng  tlnit  you  people  laid  out  specif- 
ically what  is  wanted  here. 

:Mr.  Qriiv.  Was  Dr.  Eowlett  the  one  who  recommended  then  that 
we  mandate  separate  po^rsecondary  ? 

Dr.  K(AVu:iT.  This  is:  the  position',  ^fr.  Qnie,  of  the  Ax\SCU  group. 
,  T  think  out  of  an  examination  of  the  funding  or  lack  of  funding 
over  the  last  12  years  of  proiuams  located  at  these  institutions,  that 
^  '  the  Federal  relations  committie  of  AASCU  felt  that  this  would  be 
])eihaps  the  most  direct  \\a\  to  remedy  this  inequity,  and  so  recom- 
mended that  a  separate  hoaid  be  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Qvu:,  Do  your  New  Yoi'k  aiUliates  aguje  with  that? 

Dr.  RowLErr.  On  this  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Qrir..  T  think  that  i^  our  ])rol)lein.  Tf  we  mandate,  as  men- 
tiuned  in  your  testinu)n\,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  Colorado  to 
ha\e  a  -eparate  boa  id  for  ^ocational  education,  Washington  would 
want  to  kee[)  the  two  separate  and  I  image  in  othej'  States  they  want 
*  tluun  to  be  alone.  1  would  expect  that  this  Congress  made  up  of 
Members  from  every  State,  woidd  want  to  atithorize  us  great  an 
amount  of  floxibility  as  ])o«sible. 

1  doTi't  think  there  is  anv  wav  that  any  2:roup,  hand  grant  col- 
leires.  State  coUeiTcs  and  uni\ I'l ^itli's,  or  junior  colleges  or  vocational 
f ethnical  schools  can  In*  piotected  from  the  others  bv  the  Federal 
Government,  The\  ha^e  to  learn  to  compete  with  each  other.  Do  all 
of  yon  have  1202  conmii'^sions  operations  now? 
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,T)r.  L.VRsox.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  there  an  indication  that  the  1202  commissions  will 
help  you  in  the  mix  between  the  vocational  technical  schools,  commu- 
nity colleges,  State  colle^^^i^  and  universities,  and  laud  tyrant  colleges. 

Dr.  K.\>rM.  Interestingly  enongh.  in  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
1202* body  is  the  body  of  the  State  region  for  higher  education,  so 
we  don't  "^have  tlie  problem  there.  The  1202  bodies,  I  think,  could  do 
tl^is  job  if  they  had  the  money,  you  bet. 

l)r.  Larsox.  This  is  what  we  would  think  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  EowLTrrr.  The  1202  commission  in  Kentucky  was  recently 
formed,  so  it  is  just  going  to  get  underway. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  don't  know  what  it  will  do  but  hopefully  it  can 
bring  about  some  of  that  coordination?  . 

Dr.  EoNYOrrr.  Yes.  .  '  ■  4 

Mr.  QtTTE.  If  we  funded  title  X  I  think  the  story  .would  be  a  little 
different  with  regard  topostsecondary  education. 

Dr.  IvA^fM.  I  think  our  problem  here  in  terms  of  tlie  fact  Wayne 
nx^eived  $10,000  more  as  a  result  o^  this,  is  that  our  moneys  of  course, 
are  administered  by  the  Sfate  vocational  technical  board  which  is 
secondary  only,  and  I  think  that  if  this  WTre  in  the  hands  of  the  1202 
commission  of  the  State,  we  perhaps  would  see  this  money  distrib- 
uted in  terms  of  all  kindh  of  programs  rather  than  just  one  level  of 
programs. 

]Mr.  Qrre.  The  purpose  of  the  1202  columission  is  that  everybody 
involved  in  postsecondary  educatiou  would  be  consulted  and  con- 
sulting with  each  other.  If  we  get  title  X  funded,  all  administrative 
units  m  education,  would  be  involved  in  decisionmaking  for  admin- 
istration of  that  money.  Elementary  aiid  secondary  administrative 
units  would  be  part  of  it. 

The  only  State  I  think  right  now  where  that  would  be  possible  is 
in  the  State  of 'New  York.  T  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that  State 
is  doing  it.  "  .  , 

I  don^t  know  which  one  of  you  recommended  aid  on  a  per  capita 
basis  or  per  student  basis.  Was  this  everybody  in  the  univei*sity  or 
was  it  just  those  u-ho  took  vocational  courses?^ 

Dr.  RowL'KTT.  The  students  who  are  enrolled  in  less-than-bacca- 
laureate-level  technical  procrams  and,  as  T  pointed  out,  we  have  over 
1.800  students  in  such  programs  at  our  university  and  we  are  funded 
at  about  $30  per  student  per  year. 

^fr.  Qthk.  Do  you  ha\e  any  private  postsecondary  institutions 
involved  in  similar  type  programs  in  Kentucky? 

Dr.  Row^LKTT.  There  are  private  institutions  in  Kentucky,  yes,  sir, 
proprietary  institutions  in  particular. 

>Ir.  QuiE.  IIow  about  nonprofit?  Not  proprietary  but  nonprofit? 

Dr.  RowLKTT.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 
^  Mr.  QuiK.  Would  you  include  them  as  well  in  your  recommenda- 
tion for  ^providins  a  per  student' assistance? 

^  Dr.  RowLKTT.  This  T  have  not  weighed,  or  didn't  weigh  in  my  cle- 
liherations. 

>rr.  QurE.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Dr.  Lat?rox.  May  I  speak  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  QuTE.  Yes. 
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Dr.  L.Vifijiox.  R^'prwiitiuir  tlie  Xatujual  .\i-Mn'iation  of  State  Fiii- 
versity  anil  Land  Grant  Colleens.  tliiMV  is  u  feeling,  of  course,  tluit 
the  institution  is  in  tlie  hvi>t  po??ltlun  to  pro\  Ide  the  kind  of  program 
needed  in  the  postbeLundar\  ucaijjatlonal  education  bliuuld  be  friyeu 
the  opportunity  for  siuli.  wKwh  mure  or  less  the  official  position 
along  this  line,  which  seemed  to  be  a  good  one. 

Incidentally,  we  also  loniinejited  about  tuition  reduetion.  if  you 
will,  to  provide  the  opi)ortunity  fur  the  studeht  to  have  greater 
access  to  the  program^  whiih  thu  post^ecoiiJary  inbtitutiou^  have 
been  offering  for  quite  a  period. 

« If  I  may,  a  question  wah  asked  earlier  about  the  comparison,  if 
you  will,  between  the  poblseeondary  institutions,  as  to  the  high 
schools  or  regional  schoojs  and  this  t\,pe  of  thin^.  I  think  one  of  the 
points  or  a  couple  of  points  that  nuiy  not  have  been  clearly  stated  are 
that  the^chang^s  in  the  kinds  of  oceupat'ional  edueatiun  that  society 
is  demanding  at  this  partieulur  time,  and  the  capacity  then  which  an 
institution  has,  as  it  lelates  to  expertise  on  its  own  facultv,  as  was 
mentioned  by  one  or  two  others  here  today,  the  same  faculty  is 
teaching  in  the  associate  degiee  programs  as  are  teaching  in  the 
baccalaureate  programs  and  in  many  instances  in  tlie  graduate  pro- 
grams. The  kind  of  program  activities  that  are  normally  associated 
with  the  vocational-technical,  vocational  school  if  you  will. 

I  was  just  looking  at  the  t>]ies  of  programs,  for  example,  wdiich  we 
have  in  mind  as  far  as  additions  to  our  present  23  associate  pro- 
grams at  Penn  State  and  the  predominant  concern  and  interest  is  in 
tne  allied  health  field  of  respirator\  tljerapy,  radiological  technology, 
occupational  therapy,  biomedical  rfjuipment,  which,  by  the  way,  we 
have  just  gotten  started  on  on  the  Commonwealth  campus,  the  medics 
:  •programs,  a  program  such  as  mine  equipment  maintenance,  plant 
maintenance  and  teclmolog\,  these  tujes  of  things  in  which  we  have 
traditionally  carried  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  and  for  w^hich  we 
have  expertise  to  carry  oii^  programs  in  good  fashion. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Let  nie  ask  \  on  about  a  problem  that  has  arisen  at  !Min- 
nesota  vocational,  technical  schools  not  churging  any  tuition  , costs  to 
students  who,  I  believe,  were  21  and  under  or  wlio  are  veterans  in  the 
services.  I  see  in  similar  progiam^  jn  the  junior  colleges  or  any  other 
colleges  or  universities  they  pay  tuition. 

Do  you  have  similar  pioblenus  u.s  that  where  the  postseeondary  in- 
stitution does  not  charge  tuition  and  another  type  does? 

T)r.  Cahsox.  No,^  do  not  know  of  any. 

T)}'.  KA:vr:vr.  We  do  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Whni  are  you  doing  in  Oklahoma  about  that  situation? 

Dr.  IvAMAr.  I  really  think  it  boils  down  a<rain  to  the  qunlity  of 
0 Bering.  There  Is  some  p(>^tse(•ondary  .work  being  done  bv  our  area 
vocational  technical  sclmols.  The  work  of  course  in  which  we  are 
engaged  in  Okmulgee  \\here  Mr.  ^Miller  is,  or  Oklahoma  City,  where 
the  technical  institute  is,  I  think,  to  some  measure,  much  more  career 
oriented  or  much  more,  or  it  rather  has  a  direct  line  in  terms  of 
subsequent  employment.  Vm.^  charge  the  same  tuition  rate  at  Okmul- 
gee as  we  do  on  the  Stillwater  Campius.  People  are  moving  on  to 
advance  degrees,  same  le\el  of  tuition;  there  is  a  high  tuition  charge. 

But  I  feel,  and  again  those  of  you  who  visited  can  bear  this  out, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  quality  of  operation  there  that  sticks  out  solidly 
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and  people  know  it,  Loth  if  tlu\>  are  eurulled  In  the  programs  or  come 
to  look  at  tlie  end  product. 

So  I  thinlc  the  invrstniunt  is  wortli  it.  I  think  most  people  feel  it 
is.  I  think  those  1,U00  graduates  annually  feel  it  is. 

Mr,  Quii:.  You  are  saying  the  hltrher '([ualitt,  the  more  tuition  is 
charged  or  what  i  * 

ih\  K.\M.M.  No.  I  think  that  it  happens  that  in  the  Drofrrams  in 
which  they  are  en^ragt'd  ^^llere  the  lii^lu'r  tuition  is  char^red  that 
these  are,  and  I  u^ied  the  term  I  think  bi'fore  you  came  in,  these  are 
to  some  extent  tlu'  finishiui:  oihools  and  they  are  tacked  on  top  of  the 
work  of  the  vocational  technical  scliools  and  I  think  that  works  out 
nicely. 

Wayne,  you  mi^rht  want  to  eomme3)t  on  that 

Mr.  MiLLLR.  Well,  41.G  percent  of  our  budget  comes  from  fees,  so 
that  nuikes  }ou  tliink,  we  an-  in  this  Inisuu'ss  now  of  competing  with 
those  not  chajsghig  any  ^ees  versus  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  think  one  outstandinir  thiniTi  Congressman  Quie,  we  have  to  do, 
is  to  raise  the  sights,  the  goals,  the  ambitions  of  this  secondary 
vq^cational  technical  &tudent,  that  there  is  indeed  nationwide  too 
much  emphasis  on  entry  level  iobs. 

Therefore*  little  brothers  and  neighbors  find  all  sea  the  person  who 
has  gone  oii,  hem  actually  niotivitted  into  or  recommended  into 
occupation  at  the  ei»d  of  grade  1-3.  This  morning  I  met  with  a  na- 
tional a.^sociation  person  who  umhL  this  figure — it  is  his  figure,  not 
mine — only  14  piTcent  of  the  tech  antunuUive  graduates  ever  accept 
their  course  automotive  jobs  and  few  of  them  stay. 

Tf  that  is  true,  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  12th  graders  to  he 
mature  enough  to  ha\e  nuule  this  lifelong  decision  at  the  end  of 
their  grade  V2. 

We  Lave  not  done  it  in  all  of  our  other  sy.stems  of  education  and 
indeed  there  ought  to  be  put  more  emphasis  on,  you  need  more 
nuiterial,  there  is  nuicli  more  knowledge  today  in  auto  mechanics 
than  you  can  learn  in  2  years  of  high  school,  especially  in  vour  im- 
niature  years  and  we  will  indeed,  if  we  fund  hig:h  quality  post- 
suondary  progiann  do  niuih  for  the  intage,  more  meaningful  en- 
rollment in  secondar\  pmiriums  unle^is  }ou  are  going  over  to  college 
where  we  say  we  are  more  or  le:5S  nonacadeinics,  that  is  what  their 
peers  do,  they  ffo  off  to  college,. 

There  is  some  pvh\v — if  \\e  ^ny:  "You  stay  home  in  the  vocational 
.school,"'  there  is  no  pridi'  and  few  inh  opportunities.  Tf  we  have 
to  \0  of  them  in  your  Stati*  tlu»re  is  not  too  much  equipment, 

Mr.'  QriK.  Let  me  see  if  you  are  talking  about  the  same  thiiig.  Are 
you  talking  oidy  about  the  secondi\rv  vocational  technical  program 
i)r  both  ^econdaiy  ami  post  see  o  ml  a  ry  when  }ou  say,  "not  having  the 
pride  and  stay  home/'  and  so  forth. 

Mr,  ^fiTXEK.  T  an)  taTkjng  about  the  secondarv  prosrrams  that 
emplrasize  entering  the  labor  market  at  the  end  of  grade  12.  Some 
])eople  nmst,  and  that  i-i  fine.  T  think  thev  ought  to  have  some  salable 
skills  but  I  hate  for  their  sighfs  not  to  he  any  higher  than  that, 

T)r,  K\MAr,  T  thiidv  we  might  appropi lately  point  out  at  this 
point  that  there  are  people  who  \voiild  like  to  come  to  Okmulgee,  this 
re.Jdential-type  vocational  school  that  aie  not  now  coming  b'^cau^ie 
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of  high  tuition,  ^^liic'll,  wi'  iinist  ehai'^^e  !ind  if  we  ^vt  a  flow  of  some 
additional  dollars  hero,  nun  be  we  can  reduce  that  fundhi^^. 
Mr.  QuiE.  AVhat  tuition  T 

Mr.  J^IiixER.  $211  per  trimester,  15-plus  weel^s.  That  is  just  fee,  not 
room  and  board. 

[Mr.  QuiE.  So  tliey  have  to  pay  foi'  n)o;n  and  board,  no  matter  what. 
]Mrs.  CiiisiiOLM.'l  have  a  brief  ijuestion  U*fore  I  call  on  my  last 
colleague. 

'  IIow  would  you  o:entlenien  be  hnplemeut  in^  title  TX  of  the  Educa- 
tional Amendments  of  1972? 

J)i\  IvA^EiNi.  AVe  have  been  implementiiifi:  them  with  vi^ror. 

Mrs.  CiiiSHOLM.  Be  concrete.  Can  \ou  be  more  concrete?  What 
have  you  been  actually  doing? 

yh\  K.\MM.  Yes.  tins  is  a  very  impoi-tant  pai*t  of  om-  opemtiou. 
AsN^ducators.  I  would  say.  I  would  J^it  it  thi.h  way.  any  educator  who 
is  not  committed  to  eiiual  opporliinity  for  all,  is  not  a  good  educator 
in  my,  judgment. 

It'  st^ems  to  me  that  it  is*  paramount.  It  is  a  part  of  our  commit- 
ment to  make  Siye  tlidt  fhcie  1^  etpuil  oj^portunity  for  all,  regardless 
of  ^Yhether  they  ai-e  rich  or  pooi\  or  black  or  white,  or  whatever 
•  their* religions  faith  may  be.  This*is  the  way  we  operate. 

Of  cour/e,  as  you  know,  wc  have  been,  or  we  are  a  ])art  of  a  society, 
that  fhrough  the  >ears  has  engaged  in  certain  practices  that  ha\c^ 
^  been  less  than,  that  provided  Icn^  than  eijual  opportunity,  so  we  are 
having  to  change,  we  Jii  e  overdue.  \\c  should  have  recognized  thebe 
thini^s  before  people  starting  telling  us  we  should  do  things  in  a 
certain  way. 

To  implement  this,  we  have,  for  example,  an  office  of  affirmative 
action,  a  lady  who,  a  professor  of  economics,  in  our  case  is  our  di- 
rector of  action. 

We  are  making  progress  in  all  areas.  It  is  a  process*,  it  is  not  nn 
event.  As  you  know,  \ou  don't,  or  von  dictate  it  and  you  don't.  You 
havp  to  work  within*  a  s^steln  and  change  conies  sometimes  not  as 
fast  as  we  want. 

But,  goodness,  we  lune  great  intercollegiate  teams  with  women 
athletes  now  and  we  are  ino\  iug  on  it  and  it  is  the  way  it  should  have 
been  long  ago.  ^ 

Dr.  RowLE-rr.^I  will  echo  .Mr.  ^fillers  sentiments. 

Dr.  Laksox.  T  do.  too.  '  ^  ^ 

Mr.  GooDM.NTf.  Que  quick  comment. 

First  of  all,  last  week  1  was  critical  of  mv  State  for  not  goincr  up 
for  hearings  we  were  having,  critical  and  disappointed,  so  I  am' 
happy  the  great •Pennsyh  auia  X^uiversity  is  represeutjt^d  today.  Yon 
li^ar  about  them  in  t^^otbal!  but  really  their  claim  to  fame  is  (luality 
education  for  all  gnmps.  any  kind,  riirht  close  to  their  back  door,  so 
they  can  commute  from  home  and  be  less  expensive. 

I  do  have  one  (juestion  that  I  am  sure  has  ])robably  been  raised 
while  I  was  getting  F-llls  in  one  par,  and  black  lung  in  another, 
and  foreign  aid,  and  so  on. 

Last  week  we  were  very  concerned  about  planning.  Of  course  T 
am  very  concerned  about  planning  today^  I  am  sure  you  probably 
touched  ou  this  issue. 
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I  will  ask  niy  own  pi^opli*  hum  Pt^iinsylvania  basically,  since  1 
am  familiar  with  their  m4iii>.  whdt  is  your  relationship  in  this  whole 
planning  business  in  ^ocati<Jiial  education  in  relation  to  instructors 
and  fcjecretary  Pittinger.  et  cetera.  Is  there  a  i?opd  relationship;  is 
ther^  a  good  plannin^^  pnitrram  that  the  left  liand  knows  what  the* 
ritrliMiniul  tlointr  iuul  >o  on.  \\itlu>ut  nieiituiiiinir,  I  stiouldift  have 
mentioned  personalities  ? 

in*.  l..\as(,x.  Our  relationships  wnth  the  De[>artment  are  ^^ood.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  the  type?  of  phninino:  taking  place  at  the  present  time 
that  does  not  necessarily  incliule  extensive  couftiderution  of  the  voc.a- 
tional  aspect.  We  do  need  additional  statewit\e  planning?,  if  vou  will/ 
that  would  iifivolve  all  of  the  agencies  and  the  institutions  in  the 
total  plan  for  the  State. 

In  other  words,  this  piece  of  le^irislation  might  improve  the  situa- 
tion if  we  insist  there  is  some  type  of  careful  planning  kindergarten 
through  12,  or  whatever  grade  we  mi^jat  want.  ^ 

Dr.  Lm:mix.  We  shonhl  have  sm-h  a  planning  group,  including  as 
I  say  all  considered  parties  and  in.^titutions  responsible  for  planninir- 
for  development  and  for  thi-.  as  I  mentioned  in  the  presentation,  and 
for  an  overview  as  to  what  is  going  on  on  a  continuing  basis,  if  you 
will. 

Mr.  GoonLiXG.  That  is  something  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  as  we 
think  about  this  bilk  so  we  bring  it  about  even  if  tlie  State  wants  to 
resist. 

Or.  L\Rsox.  Right. 

Mrs.  Cnisnoi.-r.  Any  further  qui^stions  from  the  Congresspersons? 
Then  we  stand  adjourn.ed  for  today. 
Thank  you. 

n'^liereupon,  at  3:35  p.m..  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10:30  a.m..  Wednesday.  February  26,  1975.] 

H.l^.  4707.  the  recoinaiOiidations  of  The  National  Association  of 
Sfnfc  rriivei'sif  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  subsequently  introduced 
ohMarch  12. 107.'>. 

[ifaterial  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 

[H.R.  4707.  94th  Conp.  Int  scss.) 

A  BILI  To  nmcnd  th<^  Voe.itlonfilMildiieation  Act  of  19«3  to  Improvp  the  administration 
ot  po<?tKOCon(!nry  vucational  education  procrams.  and  for  gther  purposos  « 

tf  marfrd  hy  fhr  Siniafc  and  Home  of  UcpT^'Hfnxtr.tn  *  s  oj  The  United  fitatcs 
oi  Anuhon  \n  CrmqnH,^  ai^Hrmhlvd.  That  this  Act  ninv  be  cited  as  the  "Post- 
secondiiry  yocationnl  Education  Act  of  lOT,'", 

AMKN'DMKN-T  PFUTAfN'INft  TO  DFCr.ARATIOX  OP  PTTRPOSE 

Src  2  Rof tioH  lOJ  Of  the  Vocational  Kd^cation  Act  of  1903  is  nmended  hy 
wl«orti!l^:  aftpr  the  term  'Hocntionnl  *'dncntion*'  wherever  such  term  occurs  the 
foHuwinjc :  "r.;*.*l  r-^stscconda  ry  occupational  education.", 

DEFINITIO:^  OF  POSTSKCOr^D.NJlT  OCCUPATIONAT.  EDtTCATION 

^TC  Cn)  Section  108(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
hefr)re  thf^  i^'^rind  at  the  end  thereof  fho  following::  such  term  does  not  Include 
trninincr,  rrtrniiilnc:.  j;nidnnce.  connselinsr.  instruction,  and  edmiitlon  of  indi- 
vidunKwho  arc  sixteen  years  of  njre  or  older  and  who  have  graduated  from  or 
who  have  left  elementary  or  secondary  school.-. 
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(b>  Kfttion  lOxS  of  miOi  Art  is  aiiienUeil  by  mlt'^isnntiiig  paragraph  i2) 
throujih  tl3)  as  iMragraphs  U)  throa^ii  il.'),  resptn  thely.  and  b>  lu^ertinij 
immediately  after  paragraph  U)  tliereof  the  follow ing  new  ijaragraph.s , 

The  term  'pu>ti>ei'onaary  occuiMtnjnal  educaliLHi'  means  tdiuatum.  train- 
ing, ur  retraining  (ami  inchidi^ig  guidanct.  eimnj>c»linj;.  and  plaeumtnt  .>erMi,e>) 
fur  persuiis  MXteen  yeiirN  «»f  age  <*r  »>l<ltT  who  ha\e  uraduatoil  from  or  It'ft 
('](»« If nrar^'  or  MM^ondary  m  IiooI.  Londu.  tt  il  i>.v  an  in.stinuiun  locally  aiillu>ri/.ed 
tki  provide  postj^etundary  education  Withiu  *i  Siatf,  whuli  dt.si^nnl  to  prepare 
individualH  for  gainful  eniplo.Mnent  a.s  "^fniiskilled  ur  .skilled  workert*  or  ttch- 
mcian.s  or  subprMft'>Monals  in  ret  Agnized  ouupiitu>u.>  lincludiug  ikew  anil  eujerg-^., 
ing  otcuputit»ni>;.  or  to  prepare  indi\uiiiaU  for  enn^llmeut  in  aiUaau'd  tediiuiul 
etlucation  programs,  but  exthuling^ny  program  to  prepare  ihdiviilnal>  for  ini- 
ployineat  iu  oecu^>ation^  which  the  Coiuij.i>>ioner  deteraiinch.  .uul  sptnified  i>y 
n»giilatioii.  ti>  be  generally  con^dered  profe.SMonai  or  which  re<iuire  a  baccalau- 
reate orarivancod  degree. 

"4  3)  The  term  'pobt>ee(iiu!ary  ottupational  etlncdtiou  aii>titution'  means  an 
educational  institution  in  any  ytato  which — 

"\ik\  admit.^  as  reguhir  .students  only  fK^rsuns  .sixteen  years  of  age  or  older 
who  have  graduated  from  or  left  elementary  or  .secondary  school, 

"(i>)  is  legally^  authorized  w  ithin  such  State  to  pro^ide  a  program  of  edu- 
valion  beyond  secondary  education,  inthuhng  loiiiUiuraty  and  junior  toUt^es 
ami  other  imsLiiutijUh  of  higher  eduiation  iintliiding  branch  canipu:>es>  a3 
well  as  area  and  po>t.«<t  condary  schools  and  technical  institutes,   '  ' 

"(c)  provides  an  nUicatioua)  pro^iraui  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
dejrree  or  provides  nut  Ie.^^  than  a  tW'o->ear  program  which  is  acceptable  for 
XuU  credit  t'.?ward  puch  a  degree, 
*'(d)  is  a  public  institution,  and 

"(e;  is  a<iredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  assof- 
'Clation  or.  if  not  i^o  accredited. 

"(A)  is  an  institution  with  re^sptect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  theio  i.s  sati.sfaUor.\  assurance,  considering  tho  resources 
availabh^  to  the  institutiiai.  the  \  eriod  of  time,  if  anv.  during  which  it 
hay  operated,  the  effort  it  is  making  to  meet  accreditation  standard>^. 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  determination  is  being  made,  that  the 
in.stitntion  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 

is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfejr.  by  not 
les.s  thr»n  three  iustitutioiie!  ^vhieh  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  tran.sferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited. 
5>uch  term  al.^o  imlutles  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year 
program  of  training  to  pn  ri[iirc  students  for  Jrainful  emphiyinent  in  a  recog- 
nized occupation  and  which  meets  the  provision  of  clauses  (a  ).  ib).  (d).  and 
(e).  For  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Commi.S'-ioner  sliall  publi.sh  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which  he  deter- 
niine.s  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  qnality  of  training  offered." 
* 

ksi  abmsuml.nt  of  skp  \bate  allotments  fob  vocational  educatiom  and  occlpa- 

ttonal  education 

^KC.  4.  fa)  Part  A  of  .such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  section  : 

^     **STATK  APPLK  .\T10N  AND  EsT ABLLSlI MhiVT  OF  SKPABATE  ALLOTMENTS  FOB  VOCATIONAL 
Kni'CATlON  AND  POST-RKCONnARY  OCCHPATIONAL  ED  UC  AT  ION 

"5^Fc.  no.  fa»  To  b^  eligible  for  its  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
103(a  1 12>.  a  State  shall  .sulunit  to  the  Commissioner  an  application  iucludhig  the 
following ; 

"(1)  n.'^snrance  that  the  f^tate's  allotment  for  a  fi.scnl  .vear  under  section 
lO.Sia)  (2)  sliall  lie  divided  into  two  parts.' One  part  of  such  allotment  may 
be  used  only  for  grants  under  sul>part  1  of  part  B.  and  the  other  may  bp  used 
onl.\  for  grants, under  subpart  2  of  part  B.  The  p»rt  to  be  n«;ed  for  grants  un- 
der subpart  1  sliall  be  known  the  T^tAtc'.^  vocational  education  allotment 
for  that  year^  and  the  part  to  be  used  for  grants  under  subpart  2  shall  be 
Known  as  the  State's  postsecondary  ednefttional  allotment  for  that  >ear; 
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"(2)  assurance  that  not  Jess  than  40  per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  the  State  under  section  lo:i(a)  {2}  for  tla-  iirograuib  and  aotivines  under 
•     e.ich  of  the  two  subparts : 

providing  for  a  mechanism  or  procedure,  consi'^tent  with  S^tate  law 
and  State  organizational  structure,  for  a  johit  deterniination  by  the  State 
board,  as  de<i;:natPd  under  subimrt  1  nf  part  B.  and  the  State  cuni^issiun. 
aj?  desi;;nated  under  subp.irt  2  ui  part  oi  tlu*  nui-t  eirectixe  anvKequitable 
allocation  of  the  i-enmining  20  i>er  centuiu  (  remaining  after  the  ba.sic  -40 
per  cenhim  allocations)  between  subpart  1  and  subpart  2  of  pwrt  B,  tiiknii; 
into  consideration  the  purposes  of  the  Act  as  set  forth  in  .section  101  aftd 
the  State  plans  or  State  planning  as  recjuired  uiidcr  each  subjJkrt ; 

**(4)  setting  forth  a  nKHlianisui  or  proc^'dnie  which  provides  reasonable 
promise  for  resolving  differences  betwe^Mi  \ocatiunal  cducatcirs,  cunimnnit.v 
^-^^"^1  college  educators,  college  and'nni\ersit.v  educat^^rs.  elenK«iitur*v 

.^Cfjudary  cihuaturs.  and  uth.er  interested  groups  with  resi»ect  to  carr\- 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

agrees  to  submit  to  the  Coninn'ssiuner  such  State  plans  or  do<"u- 
ments  as  reqnireil  under  snbi>arts  1  and  2  uf  part  B  as  are  required  f(»r 
l>arti(lf)atbm  by  the  State  in  the  programs  authorised  by  those  >ubpart>. 
"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Commissiimer.  after  reasonable  notiie  and  oppor- 
tunity fur  a  hearing  to  the  State,  finds  that  any  of  the  as>u ranees  required  by* 
this  part  are  unsatisfactory,  or  that  there  is  a  failure  by  the  State  to  comply 
with  such  aKfiurance.s  or  other  requirenients  of  this  sectivn.  the  Coniniiv.sioner 
Phnll  notifj  tlie  State  that  no  further  payntents  will  be  nmde  to  the  State  undrr 
any  projrram  authorized  by  this  part  until  the  (  onninssnincr  is  sntistied  th..t 
there  has  been  or  will  be  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

A  State  which  is  di«;Kitisfied  with  a  final  action  of  tlie  runiniissitmer 
under  this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United ^ates  court  of  appe  als  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is,hH-ated  by  tiling  iP^ietition  with  su«  u  r-L/^rt  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  f»irthwiih 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Cuniinissioner.  or  any  officer  de^ii:- 
nated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Coinnnssioner  thcrc,:i,wri  b'Uall  hie  ih  the 
court  the  rpcord  of  the  prweedings  on  wl.ich  he  bas^tl  hi^  action,  as  prnvubnl 
in  section  2112  of  title  2S.  T'nited  States  CiKle,  I'pon  the  filing  ot  sn(h  petitum. 
the  court  shall  have  juri.sdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Ctmmiissitinrr  or  to 
t  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tempc^rarily  or  permanently,  but  untd  the  filing 
the  record  the  Commissi t»ner  may  m^nlify  or  set  a.Mde  hi.s  aeti»iU.  Tlie  riridin;!^ 
of  the  Couimlssloner  as  to  the  fact.s.  if  supported  by  substantial  eudeneo.  shall 
be  con*lu.slve.  but  the  court,  for  good  canse  shown,  nmy  remand  the  case  tit  the 
C  ^miiiissioner  to  tak(^  farther  evidence,  and  the  Ct'unni.s>itmer  nia^  then»npofi 
make  new  or  iriodified  findings  t*f  f a<  t  and  Uiay  nnuhfy  his  prevKJU.'?  action,  and 
.shall  flit*  in  the  court  the  record ^of  the  further  proceedings,  Sneh  new  ov  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conebi<i\o  if  siipporfed  by  substantial  cm- 
Uencp.  The  judguiont  of  the  court,  afflrndng  or  setting  aside,  in  wh(»lc  »tr  in  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commissitmer  .shall  he  final,  sublect  to  ie\iew  by  tho  Supreuie 
Court  of  the  T'uited  States  upcai  certiorari  or  certification  aspro\id(^l  in  secticju 
12.54  or  iitle  2H,  T^niteil  States  Code.  The  eonnnenci  incnt  of  proceedings  under 
this  .snbsecticui  shall  not.  unless  so  spp('ifn'all>  ordered  by  the  c<airt,  op<-rate  as 
a  stay  of  tlie  Commissioner's  action." 

(o^M)  Paii  r>  of  such  Acr  is  amended  bj*  inserting  immediately  before  the 
title  of  section  121  the  following : 

"Subpart  1 — Vocational  Kdncation  Programs" 

(2)  .Section  l2l  of  such  Act  is  aJnende4  to  rend  as  follows* 

►**Sko.  121.  Krom  the  sums  made  available  for  ;;vr.T.tr.  ;::.v]rr  this  sn'jpnrt  pur- 
suant to  sort  ion  102.  10.^  and  110.  the  C(»mnnssiouer  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  iondnctinj;  xocatloual  education  programs  fc»r 
individuals  in  all  communities  of  the  States,  which  are  designed  to  iii-nre  that 
education  and  training  programs  for  career  vocations  an*  a\allahle  to  indi\id- 
uaN  who  desire  and  ueed  such  programs."  « 

(3)  ^ Section  122(a)  of  such  Act  is  aniended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  c2)  and 
(^)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through  (H)  tlmre«^f  as  pnracraphs 
(2)  thrdneh  ((^)*  respectively,  and  secth>n  102(b)  and  sec  tion  10r?(c)  of  stub 
Act  are  each  amended  bv  striking  out  ".section  122fa)  (4)  ( A)"  and  inserting 
In  lien  thereof  ".section  122(a)  (2)  (A).". 
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M )  Section  122(c)  ot  such  Act  \>  aiiiondcd  to  rerwl  ns  follows : 
"( cMl)  At  least  jr>  per  ct^utuiii  uf  tJiut  portion  uf  eacli  Statv\s  \ucational  edu- 
cation aUotmeiU  uf  funds  apprupri.itetl  nmler  ist'ctiun  lU2ia)  fur  any  li-sca^jear 
Iftv'iniiiHg  after  June  30,  11H]9,  which  ib  lu  exce>«  uf  its  bai>e  allotiu'ent  sliall  l>e 
UHtd  bnly  fur  the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2j.(A)  of  subjection  ta)  . 
Pnn  uhd,  TWit  fur  any  sulIi  fisuil  year  the  aniuunt  used  fur  sui  h  puri>use  fc-hall 
II  »t  W  lt>s  fliau  15  per  centum  of  tiic  total  allotment  uf  mh  li  fmid-s  fur  eaih 
Sratt.  exctpt  a4>  au.V  requirement  under  tUi.>  paragraph  may  be  waiveil  fur  any 
State  by  the  Cunimi&.si(jner  for  anyji^cal  \e,ir  ujjun  hi&  tiuUing  that  the  reuuire- 
ment  iii.i)0.ses;i  hardship  or  is  impractical  in  its  application.  » 

*'i2;  At  lea.st  10  penentum  uf  cftch  State's  \t>cational  education  allotment 
nf  funds  appropnatetl  uudei  s.eitiiiu  102(a)  for  any  fistal  ji*ar  begiiiniaff  after 
J'Ui**  :iO,  lOCi),  >haa  benij?eil  only  fur  the  purpujc  set  furth  in  paragraph  (2m 
of  sjib>ection  <a). 

As  u>*^d*in  this  subsection,  the  term  ba.^e  allotment"  means  the  sum  uf 
t^ie  allotment.*-  to  a  State  ti^r  the  listal  year  endin::  .Tune  ?A),  19(19.  tnan  (A)  suuL-^ 
appropriated  under  section  102(a)  »»f  tfiis  Act.  (B)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
is,  the  Act  appru\ed  FebruaVy  28,  1917  (30  Stat.  1)20;  20  U.S.C.  11-1  .">.  lfj-2S>), 
(T)  the  Vocational  Kducatiun  Act  of  194li,  and  (D)  any  of  the  suppleiwntary 
^♦cational  ^diit-ational  Arts  (including,  in  the  ca.se  of  Ameriiau  Saniua,  secti<jn 
^  2  of  the  Act  of  September  2r>,  10f)2, 48  T.S  C.  1607)/' 

(4^  Section  123(a)  uf  such  Act  is  amemled  by  .striking  out  **this  title*' 
\vh<^re^er  surh  teriA  occurs,  except  in  paragraph  (10),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therriif  "this  subpart, *\by  striking  out  "all  populatitju  groups"  in  paragraj^h 
(♦»)  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "individuaLs,'*  by  striking  out  '  this  part' 
in  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieif  thereijf  "this  subpart.*'  and  by  .s-trikiag„. 
out  "all  persons**  in  paragraph  (ll)  and  inserting  in, lieu  thereof  "individual.s' . 

(5)  Section  V2Z{b)  of  such  Ait  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  ami 
inserting  in  htjutl^ereof  "this  subpart".      -  '  *  * 

f(j)  Section  123(c)  and  section  123((1)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '*this  title'* -whertver  such  term  occurs  anfl  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
"snhpart". 

(7)  Section  124  is  Amended  by" striking  out  "this  part"  in'sub.section  (a)  and 
in.sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart**  and  i»y  striking  out  '*this  title  '  wherever 
sm  h  term  occurs  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  in^jerting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart".      ^  , 

POSTSEOOXDART  OCCtTPATICr^AI.  EDUCATION 

Skc.  5.  (a)  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Subpart  2 — Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  5*rograms 

**ALTnORIZATlON  FOR  §TAT7:8  TO  USK  POSTSECONDARY  OCCtPATIOJJAL  EDUCATION 

AIXOTMENT  ^  ^, 

"Sec.  125.  A  State  shall  be  authorial  to  use  the  fiinds  allotted  to  it  under  the 
pf>.-t/vei ondary  octupatidnal  education  allotment  for  each  fl.scal  year  for  the  activi- 
ties M't  forth  in  ^ecti^^n  12()  in  order  to  pronujte  access  to  postsecondar.v  occupa- 
ti  'n.*!  t'ducatimi  progranis  in  .^m  h  State,  provided  that  such  State  has  met  the 
retiuirciuents  ajfset  forth  in  Section  127. 

"tTSKS  OF  KKf>KRAL  FPNOS 

"Sec  12(k  (a>  A  State  may  u.*<e  its  postsecondary  occupational  education 
alUitment  on!  y^  for — 

pro^jrams  to  promote  aciess  to  postsecondary  occupational  education 
-a.^.^et  forth  in  section  120 ; 

•*  ( 2)  plaiming  related  to  promotion  of  access  to  postsecondary  t^rcupational 
education  by  State  cojinmi.Ksions  as  set  forth  In  section  128: 

"Cn  adniinistratioti  f)f  the  program  authorixed  in  thW  subpart  by  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with  section  127:  and 

"(4)  e\ahmtion  ot  the  program  under  this  subpart,  and  the  disseftdnati»ju 
of  the  n»>u Us  of  such  evaluation  pursuant  to  section  127(5)  ; 
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except  that,  not  more  than  ,  per  centum  sl^all  be  iihed  fur  the  purpose  in  para- 
graph (3),  nut  lei>s  tlian  yi)er  centuui  nur  mure  than  i)er  centuu^  s,iiali  be 
used  for  the  puri>ose  of  paragraph  (2j,  and  nut  lebs  than  i>er  centum  nur 
more  than      per  centum  ^Ifcjiil  be  Ui>ed  for  the  puri>us>e  uf  paragraph  i4).5 

'Mb)  Of  a  Stated  puMbt^ndary  otcupatiunal  educatiun  aliutuient  fur  a  fiscal 
yt'ar,  10  i>er  centum  may  l>e  Unkl  unlj  for  prugrain^  ajiil  activities  as  autiiurized 
under  section  IJl)  to  i^em^it  hanilicapijed  persuu.s,  and  15  pt-r  u*ntuni  ujav  be  umhI 
only  fur  prograuiis  and  aitivUies  authorized  undei  section  V2\>  tu  benelit  persuu^ 
(other  than  handiiapiK-d  pers>un.s\as  defined  in  .section  108(8))  whu  imve  aca- 
demic. >ULioccuu,»Uiii ,  or  uuier  hanXliiapjs  i\hith  prevent  theni  from  succeeding  lu 
the  regular  iM)stseivndary  occui>ati(>iial  education  program. 

T  "STATE  APPUCATIOX  FOR  POST6ECOX0AKY  OCOl  PATlOXAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  127.  (a)  Pursuant  to  agrccakit  provided  in  sectiun  110(5),  the  State 
shall :  A  i 

''(1)  desiignate  the  .^?tate  comn\ission  established  purMiant  tu  -section 
1202(a)  of  the  Hij:her  Education  Act  of  190o  as  the  State  couimis.sion  tt> 
carry  out  planning  as  required  under  this  subpart; 

**(2)  designate  or  provide  for  the  estubli'shment  of  a  State  agdncy  au- 
thorized in  accortrance  with  State  law  as  the  State  agency  fur  disbursement 
of  the  State'*  postsecondar.v  educatiun  allotment  \n  accurdance  with  the 
j    jiianning  by  the  State  commissiun,  and  fur  prujier  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
l    counting  of  funds  granted  to  a  State  under  this  subpart; 

"(3)  provides  assurance  that  funds  granted  the  State  \\*ill  be  used  only 
-  for  imrposeiJ  set  forth  in  i^ectiun  12(3,  in  a  manner  vvhieli  is  cunsistcnt  V\itU 
the  State  planning  as>  re<iuire(I  in  sc»ction  128; 

provides  tliat  the  State  cunimissiunileslgnated  under  paragrapli  (1) 
shall  undertake  a  cuntinuous  program  of  planning,  in  lunsultatiuu  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  a'ld  lastitutiuns,  in  accurdance  with  sectiuu  128; 

provides  that  the  Stale. couiiiiission  designated  under  paragraph  U> 
shall  annually  evaluate,  w  ith  parlicipatiun  bj  the  State  Add^ory  Cuuncil  on 
Occupational  and  Vfaaiional  Kdiuation,  the  use  by  the  State  of  funds 
allotted  to  the  <=?^«to&  under  this  subpart  in  relatiunshij)  to  tlie  State  pUjn 
'  mpiired  under  section  128(b),  including  consideration  uf  the  relative  etTw- 
tivene^is  of  various  means  used  by  the  State  tu  jirumute  access  to  post- 
secondary  occupational  education,  and  pruvifles  that  the  results  of  such 
evaluation  shall  be  reiwrted  tu  the  Cummis^iuner  at  such  times  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  reciuire. 

requires  that  eai  h  postsecondary  ui eupatiunal  educatiun  institutitin 
Avhich  receives  Federal  fun«ls  under  this  subpart  shall  u.se  such  fuiuls  only 
for  the  postsecuuUar>  occupational  eduiation  prujiranis  foi  which  siuh  iuiafs 
were  granted  and  shall  provide  assurauies  to  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  f2)  that  smh  funds  will  be  used  as  tu  .^ui>plemcut 
and  not  supplant,  the  level  of  funds  frum  other  suurces  a\ailable  fur  smh 
programs:  and 

•■(7)  proviiles  that  the  State's  i)^«tM'ciuulary  occuimti(jnal  edueation  aiiot- 
ment  for  a  fiscal  jear,  shall  pay  for  not  more  than  ."50  iK^r  centum  of  the 
total  expeiidluires  made  in  tarrying  out  the  plain. in^,  mliuinistration.* pro- 
grams, and  activities  under  this  subpart. 
*"\h)  The  urnv?*.Muts  of  section  4;M(b)(3)  of  the  General  Kdncatlon  Pro- 
visions Act  shall  api>ly  to  anj  State^applicutiun  ^submitted  under  this  section. 

*      '  '  •  "STATE  PLAN  AaM)  PLAN>-1N0 

'  "Si.c.  (a)  The  State  commission  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  sevtion  127  shall  undti^ikc  a  continuous  program  statewide  planidug  for 
post>econdary  occupational  education,  shall — 

.  "(1)  assess  the  existing  capacity,  or  potential  capacity,  of  all  ^public 
poHtsecondary  education  institutions  in  the  State  (without  regard  Ut  wheth- 
er such  institutions  ar^  under  the  supervision  of  the, State  board  of  \oi'a- 
tional  education)  to  undertake  programs  to  promote  access  to  post.secundarj 
oeeuiMitionnl  education : 

"(2)  determine  student  demand  for  postseconda ry  occupational  educa- 
tion programs ; 
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**(3)  (letuniiine,  in  coorilinatiun  with  planuingt  as  required  under  tlie 
Coiiij>reheiifc.ive  Euipluynient  and  Training  Act,  uf  inanpuwer  iieed.^  iii  the 
JStaie  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  political  subdivisions  thereof; 

"(4)  propose  methods  for  extending*  the  benefits  of  pustsecuudary  oti  u- 
pational  education  to  groups  not  sened  by  such  programs,  includiu^  im- 
proved outreach,  recruitment,  guidance,  and  counseling: 

"(5)  investigate  and  propose  various  methodt>  tu  promote  aece>s  to 
postsecoudary  occupational  education ;  and 

'*{(*)>  propose  niethodt>  to  give  special  cons>idt*ratiou  to  the  Oci'upati(>nal 
eduiation  needs      persww  for  ^lioiii  a  full-time  prugnini  ij>  uut  fvaMbK*. 
suih  as>  huusewive.s  and  jjersons  currently  employed  full  time  whv  wi^ii  to 
upgrade  their  skills, 
"^b)  Prepare,  with  the  advice  of, the  State  advisory  cuuucil  on  vucatiuiml 
and  ijccupatiuual  education,  an  annual  State  plan,  which  shall  ser\e  a>  the  b.Ksi.-> 
fur  disbursement  of  the  State's  allotment  for  that  year  by  the  State  a?ein> 
designated  in  accurdance  \n  ith  paragraph  (2 )  of  section  127.  Such  annual  iState 
plan  shall : 

(1)  specify  the  means  to  be  used  in  selecting  pustsecondary  uccupational 
edutatiun  institutions  to  recei\e  funds  and  the  means  to  be  u^ed  fur  duttx- 
'  mining  the  amount  of  funds  tO'be  granted  to  each  such  institution  , 

**i2)  pruvide  for  the  distributiun  of  funds  by  the  State  agency  according 
tu  (a),  a  distributiuu  formula  based  on  objective  criteria,  ib)  determina- 
tions (based  uiK>n  objective  criteria)  as  to  which  posfsecundar^  uctup<i- 
tiunal  educatiun  programs  will  most  effectively  and  economic«illy  meet 
previoiiKly  ascertained  needs,  or  (c)  a  combination  of  thp  methuds  for 
distribution  of  funds  described  in  (a)  and  (b)  ; 

cuntain  the  provisions  required  under  (1)  and  (2)  in  sufficient 
spfLilielt^  t^o  enable  the  Coiriuiis^ioner  to  determine  whether  actual  detiMoHs 
under  such  plan  conform  to  those  requirements  of  such  plan  pursuant  tu 
_  section  127(a)  (5) ; 

'•(4)  give  special  consideration  tu  students  who  desire  to  cuntinue  their 
educatiun  after  high  schuul  but  are  unitl*le  to  du  su  on  a  full-time  basis,  so 
Uiat  prugrams  fur  these  jiart-tiine  :>tudent.>  will  receive  cui^sideratiuiia  etiual 
to  that  given  to  programs  for  full-time  students ; 

"iO;  include  as  eligible  public  postsectmdary  occupational  education  insti- 
tutions nut  onl>  ..such  institutiuns  a*  may  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education ;  and 

"l6)  provide  that  prugrams  authorized  by  this  part  may  be  carried  out 
'  tbiuugh  cuntrattual  arrangemeiits  ^^iih  private  nonprofit  pustsecundarj  in 
stitutions  where  such  arrangements  tan  make  a  cuntrihution  tu  athieving  tb^ 
ptirpuses  uf  this  part  bj  providing  substantially  equivalent  educatiun,  train 
ing,  ur  services  more  read^I.\  or  mure  econiniiioall>\  or  bj  preventing  needless 
dupiica^^iun  of  f'Tpen.sn  e  pli>  siud  i)laid  and  etiuipaient.  ur  b}  pruv  iding  needed 
education  ur  training  uf  the  t.MK;^.  authorized  bj  this  part  which  uunld  nut 
otherwise  be  available. 


"Sec.  129.  In  accordant v  with  the  ISt^ite  plan  prepared  by  the  State  Cuuimlssion 
pursuant  to  sei  tii>n  IJh,  Ihe  Slate  aguiiv'  dei-ignated  pursuant  to^eitiun  127  shall 
di^hurse  funds  under  thi.s  .subpart  tu  pustset  oudary  iMjLUpational  education  instl- 
tutiuns  in  tlft^  State  in  unler  tu  promote  acce.^^s  to  postsecoudary  uctupatlonal  edu- 
cation^ including  programs  such  as  the  following :  ^ 

"ll)  Programs  io  reduce  tuition  and  fees.  hntVny  such  program  would  he  re- 
.  quired  tu  iinhide  appropirate  reduttiuus  in  the  tuitiun  and  fees  thargcd  part  time 
quired.  WUetlicr  Initioii  aUil  ft  e^  nn'  ii'duued  einild  t>e  detenninHl  b>  etiiu|)ari- 
^  son  with  those  charged  fur  lourses  vvliiih,  though  not  .supported  under  the  Ait, 
ha\e  i-omiKirable  iiu>tnutioiial  lust.s.  Uy  comparison  .with  the  tuition  mtd  f*^e>  pre- 
viou^lN  charged  for  the  snnie  cuut^t.ur  b,\  .such  utlier  method  as  the  Cunimi.^sioiier 
deems  will  assi^re  the  tuilioii  and  fee.s  cluirged  are  luwer  tlian  the.v  v\uuld  be  but 
for  the  grant. 

"(2)  Program??  uf  inscrNii-e  trainhig,  for  guidance  and  counoellng  personnel 
serving  in  eleuientary  and  see<»ndary  x  lniolM  in  nrdtT  t"  fTiiiliarize  snih  persuii- 
nel  with  upportunities  alTurded  by  post.^ecoiidarj  oCLUpatlunal  edueatiun. 


"i 
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•^3)  ^rogramt>  uiitiur  whicii  payuients  are  made  to  assist  inbtitutions  to  meet 
their  cudti,  of  instruction,  but  oiil>  where  such  paymunts  are  linked  to  prog- 
ressively increasing  occupational  enrollments. 

i4 )  Curriculuui  de\  t-lopuieut  prograuis  tor  new  curriculum^  and  modifications 
-of  old  curriculuinij  to  meet  the  job  market.  ^ 

I^rogram*  to  broaden  the  t}i)ii6  of  Institutions  providing  these  programs 
tou  th.it  the  \ariet.\  ni  the  tjpos  of  iUstitutioiis  Will  meet  the  needs  and  desires 
-of  an  increased  number  of  students. 

Inno\ati\e  arran,,'enients,  Including  competency  based  learning  under 
which  courses  given  in  po*t*ecundary  o» cUi>ational  education  programs  m.ij  be 
<»jumed  fur  credit  tovsaid  a  bachelor'^  degree  v\here  the  cjtudunt  chooses  to  con- 
tinue his  education. 

"EVALUATIONS  BY  COMMISSIONER 

"8bc.  130.  In  carrying:  out  his  duty  under  section  417  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion ProTisiuns  Act  to  in.iKe  aiuiual  e\aluati\e  rt^jiorts  to  the  Senate  and  House 
I'duciition  Committees,  tlie  Comnu;jsioner  .>hall  ^ivu  spCH.ial  attention  to  evalua- 
tion uf  the  variou*  nie.uift  for  promoting  access  to  iHist-seCondarj  occupational 
education  prograui*  to  a»:^ist  the  Congress  in  Its  o\ersight  recjponsibilities." 

AilE>-DMENTS  TO  ^'ATIOXAL  AND  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  PRO\ISIOr<S 

Sec.  0.  <a)  Section  104(a)  of  such  Act  is*aniended  as  follows —  * 
il)  Tanigraph  (1)  of  >uch  subsection  is  antended  by  striking  out  "National 
^Xdvisory  Council  <m  Vocational  Education"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Na- 
tional AdviftOr.\  Council  on  Vocational  and  Postsecondary  Occupational  Educa- 
tion", and  by  inserting  after  "programs"  in  subparagraph  (C)  the  following: 
**and  xwstspcondary  occupational  education  programs'*. 

12)  Parngraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
after  \ocational  education  pn>grams'"  each  tiuie  it  api>ears  .  "and  postsecondary 
occupational  e<lucation  programs**.  * 

1 3)  Paragraph  i5)  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out  "vocational 
edac-ation"  wherever  such  term  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "post- 
secondary  occupational  education'*. 

^b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  as  follows — 

U)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  l<(H(b)  (1)  of  the.Act  is  amended  by  re- 
<lesignating  clatises  (ili)  through  (ix)  as  clauses  (iv)  through  (x),  respectively, 
and  by  striking  out  clause  (il)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  claust-s  . 
"{41}  representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges 'and  other  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  Institutions,  as  defined  in  section  108  of 
this*Act, 

■'(III)  representative  of  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and 
adult  agencies  or  institutions,  which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational 
or  technical  education  and  training,". 
(2>  Subparagraph  (R)  of  section  104(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ins  the  words  'subpart  1  of*  after  the  words  "State  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to". 

i3)  Subparagraphs  iC)  and  (D)  of  section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Act  are  redesiir- 
nated  subparagraphs  {D)  and  (E),  respectively,  and  a  new  subparagraph  (C) 
shall  read  as  follow\s: 

*  iCf  advice  the  State  Commission  designated  or  established  pursuant, to 
sef'tion  127(a)(1)  of  subpart  2  of  part  B  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  re- 
quircil  pursuant  to  paragraph  (o)  of  section  127(a).  and  with  respocf  to  Tlie 
Ci>ntinuous  programs  of  statewide  planning  for  postsecondary  occupational 
-  cilucati<m  and  development  of  the  annual  State  plan  pursuant  to  section 
128 

TKOllNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  PARTS  C  THROrOH  J  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ACT   OP   1D63  '• 

Skc.  7.  Partfs  C.  P.  E.  0.  H.  I,  and  .T  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
nffer  'vocational  eihuation*'  wherever  such  term  occurs  the  following,  "and 
po.<«tKecondary  occupational  education**. 
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EFFECTTIVE  DATE 

Sfic.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  through  7  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1976. 

riji'smm  obants  I 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  grants  under 
thi:s  ^ectiun  such  &um«  a&  may  be  necessary  fur  the  period  which  ^gins  July  1, 
197p,  an4  ends  September  30, 197G.  , 

(b>  The  Ccmnii^ioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  grants  to  State  commis- 
sions established  pursuant  to  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  apply  for  such  grants,  at  such  tinaes  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine,  fur  purpi/ses  of  enabling  such  cummissions  to  plan 
programs  imder  subpart  2  of  part  B  (as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  including  the  development  of  State  plans 
under  section  128  of  such  subpart. 

AM£N0M£:^TS  TO  SECTIONS  1202  AND  12ua  OF  THE  HIGHEB  ia)trCATlOK  ACT  OF  1885, 

AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  10.  Section  1202  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1202.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  assistance  after  September  30, 
1^76,  from  any  person  authorized  by  tlii&  Act  which  requires  the  use  of  a  State 
agency  or  State  commisaLon,  ur  to  use  funds  received  by  such  State  under  the 
Vocauional  Education  Act  of  1963,  a&  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  postsecondary 
education,  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  prior  to  Angust  1,  1976,  a  State 
3.»  ^  plan,  wh.ich — 

**(A)  designates  the  State  agency  responsible,^  In  accordance  with  State 
law,  fur  compreliensive  statewide  planning  for  postsecondary  education,  as 
the  *'State  cummissiun,  ur  if  no  State  agency  with  such  responsibility  exists, 
designates  an  existing  agency  gr  establishes  a  new  agency  as  the  '  State 
commission"  which  shall  be  authorized  In  accordance  with  State  law  to  be 
respon.-i»ae  tur  tomprehenshe  statewide  planmug  fur  postsecundary  educa- 
tion in  that  State ; 

"(B)  sets  forth  the  means  to  be  used  by  such  State,  consistent  with  Statti 
law  and  unique  State  circumstances,  to  assure  direct  and  active  participation 
in  the  comprehensive  planning  fur  postsecundary  education  by  the  State  com- 
mission designated  or  established" pursuant  %o  subparagraph  [B),  through 
membership  on  the  State  commission  or  through  advisory  councils  to  the 
StaCe  commission  or  through  other  appropriate  means,  of  representative.'^ 
of  the  general  public,  and  public  and  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education  In  the  State,  inclnding  community 
colleges  (as  defined  in  title  X),  junior  colleges,  postsecondary  vocational 
schools,  area  vocatluiial  scliuul*4,  technical  Institutes,  four-yea rjnstitutiuns  of 
higher  education  and  branches  thereof  :  ^ 
•^(C)  sets  forth  a  plan  of  administration  to  assure — 

"(I)  that  State  agencies  or  State  commissions  in  such  State  required 
by  this  Act  and  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19G3,  ?f  ^ou  h  J^tate 
agf»ncies  or  State  comniissiuns  are  not  the  same  as  the  State  cummission 
designated  or  established  under  thi.s  section,  f^re  aduiinlstered  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  comprehensive  statewide  planning  for  j>ost-sec- 
ondary  education  carried  out  by  the  State  commission  designated  or 
established  under  this  section  ; 

"(il)  that  an  administrative  device  ha.s  been  established  which  pro- 
vides reasonable  promise  for  resolving  differences  between  vocational 
educator^,  community  and  juaiur  college  educators,  college  and  univer- 
sity educators,  elementary  and  secondary  educators,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  with  respect  to  comprehensive  statewide  planning  fur  post- 
secondary education ; 
"(D)  sets  forth  the  criteria  and  means  to  be  used  by  the  State  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  comprehensive  statewide  planning  by  the  {State  com- 
mission, and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subparagraph  (B)  and  the  plan  of  administration  for  the  i)urpui>e 
of  subparagraph  (C) ; 
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"(E)  ^provides  fon  submission  to  the  Cuiumii^ijioner  of  an  annual  report 
not  later  than  Aug\ibt  1  of  each  }  ear  beginning  lu  fiscal  year  1977,  cuntainii.g 
revisions,  if  any,  in  the  informati<jn 'and  assurances  iu  the  State  plan  as 
required  in  this  section,  the  results  uf  the  evaluations  carried  out  as  si>ecHiea 
by  the  State  in  accordauce  with  suhparni?rapli  iD).  and  such  other  informa- 
tion tfs  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to  assess  the  response  of 
the  State  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  ; 
**(2)  (A)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
lur  a  hearing  to  the  State*  finds  tUdt  any  of  the  assurances  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  are  unsatisfactory,  or  tliat  there  is  a  failure  by  the  8t^te  to  comply  with  such 
assurances  or  other  requirements  uf  this  section,  the  Coninnssioner  shall  notify 
the  i>tnto  that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  any  program 
authorized  by  this  Act.  which  re<|Uiros  the  use  of  a  State  ajrency  or  State  ooninus- 
sion.  oi  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903,  as  amencle<l.  with  respect  tj 
postsecondary  odueat|i>ii.  until  uie  CuUimissioner  is  satisfied  that  therr*  has  been 
or  will  be  compliance  with  the  re(iuiroments  of  this  section. 

*'fB>  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a  tinal  action  of  the  Commissioner 
tinder  this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  tur  the  circuit 
in  which  the  State  is  located  by  filing  a  t»etition  with  such  coifrt  within  si:^tv  davs 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  uf  the  petition  shall  he  forthwith  transmitted  i»v 
the  clei'k  of  the  court  to  the  Conunissitiner,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  piiri)Ose.  T!if^  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedinprs  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  2S» 
rnited  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peiiuon.  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  actioii  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Commis- 
sioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to 
the  facis.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  Kood  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Cumiuission^ir  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commi^isioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  iu  the  court  the  record  of 
tlie  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  *5hall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  jiidgnient  of  the  court, 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  iu  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  'subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  C<»urt  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stav  of  the  Commissioner's  action 
"(b)(1)  At  any  time  after  July  1.  1073,  a  State  mav  designate  the  State 
commission  establislied  under  sub.section  (a)  as  the  State  agency  or  institution 
required  under  section  105.  CO.'}.  or  704.  In  snch  a  case,  the  State  commission 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
sections  for  State  agencies  or  institutions 

"(2)  If  a  State  makes  a  designation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  — 

*-(A)  the  Commissioner -shall  pay  the  State  commission  the  amount  neces- 
sary  for  tlie  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  State  commission  of 
the  functions  transferred  to  it  hy  ronton  of  the  designation  ;  and 

•*fH)  the  State  commission  shall  be  considered  the  successor  agency  to 
the  ^'^ite  agency  or  institlition  with  respeet  to  which  the  desiguation  is  mad.' 
and  actions  theretofcjre  taken  >y  the  §tate  agency  or  instiUiion  snad  con- 
tinue  to  bo  effective  unril  changed  b.\  ihe  State  commission. 
"(c)  fl)  If  any  State  desires  to  receive  assistance  under  ytle  VT  or  under 
title  VTT  but  does  not  desire.  After  June  30.  107.'?.  to  place  the  function.*;  of  State 
commissions  under  suth  titles  under  the  authority  of  the  State  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

'■(A)  such  State  shall  establish  for  the  purposes  of  such  tides  a  State 
conmii^sion  which  is  broad l.\  representative  of  the  public  and  of  institutions 
of  highpr  ediication  (including  junior  colleges  and  technieal  institutes)  in 
the  State,  and  such  State  commission  shall  have  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  State  idaiis  under  such  titles  VI  and  VIT  within  such 
State;  and 

**fR)  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  such  State  commi.^sions  the  amount 
accessary  for  the  proper  and  effident  admini.^tration  of  t)ie  State  commis- 
sions of  the  functions  set  forth  in  sucli  titles  VI  and  VT  I.,  except  that  no- 
vm  h  paynients  shall  l)e  made  unless  the  State  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  ta)  of  this  section. 
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"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when  the  term  'State  is  used  ^^lth 
respect  to  establishenaent  or  debl^iatiun  of  IState  LomiiiifeoiuUs  or  subnuMsiuii  of 
State  plans  or  assurances  to  the  Commissioner,  that  term  bhall  nieau  tht  Gdut- 
nor  or  legislature  of  the  State,  or  in  the  case  of  States  in  whuh  ntember^  <>f  the 
State  agency  responsible  umler  State  law  fur  coiiipreheu.sive  i>tate\Mde  planains: 
for  postsecondary  education  are  elected  UJi«^uding  election  bv  the  SState  Ict^i^la- 
t«ri»).  such  State  afjency." 

Sec.  11.  Section  1203  is  amended  to  road  as  follows : . 

"Sf.c.  1-03.  (ti)  The  Comnilis-sioiier  i.-  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  State 
Couiuiission  es^blished  pursuant  to  s>i'cnon  120:2 la)  to  improve  the  i|ualit.\  and 
to  bri»aden  the  si  ope  of  l*onl|avhen^l^t'  state\\ide  planning  fur  pofc«t^m>ii(L.ry 
education  by  i-u^h  State  coniiius5.ioii  in  ordtr  ijn^iuote  elfiiitnt  <irid  efFei*ti\f  ii^e 
of  all  the  postsecondary  ediu  atlon  resources 'u£  the  State — publa*.  pri\iite  non- 
profit, and  proprietary  as  well  as  both  eoIUgiate  aiid  noncoUeijlate  po.stseioudaiy 
fi<1iv  f»tif,n  insritutlons— to  the  end  that  all  i^er^oiis  \\itliin  the  State  \\lio  desire, 
and  who  ean  henelit  from  po.st.^eLond.iry  ediuat»uu  may  huve  an  oppi»rtunity 
to  do  so.  The  Conimissloiier  shall  proUailj^ate  by  rei?nlati*on  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing application^  from  State  conaia.ssbuis  fi)r  jjrant.b  under  this  feectlon  m  aiL-ord- 
anw  with  the  objectives  >*(»t  fi)rt  Ji  in  this  sub. soot  ion. 

"(b)  The  CouimissioiuT  shall  mak^  tochiiiial  assistance  available  tn  State 
eomniissiun.H,  if  so  requested,  to  a^fc-ist  llieni  in  acliie\ing  the  puriioses  of  this 
section. 

*(c>  Til  ere  are  antiiorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Kectioii.*' 

.   Sec.  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1204  shall  read  as  follow.*? : 

*'Sec.  1201.  (a)  Nothing  contained  iu  "Secliun.s  1202  or  12(J3  of  thi.s  Act  sball 
be  t'onstnieil  as  a  Feileral  authorization,  requirement,  or  susiri'stion  tli.it  the 
State  commission  established  pursuant  to  subset tion  l:J02(a)  shall  be  ai.tbur- 
izpil  nnd.T  oitlt-r  Federal  or  State  law  to  regulate,  go\ern,eOr  adrainifeter  an 
institatlon  or  institutions  of  postse^•v»lldar.^  education,  exeept  that  tliis  .section 
does  nut  prohibit  aitions  by  States,  in  accordance  ^^ith  the  lav>s  i.f  sueh  States,  to 
assign  functious  in" addition  to  comprehensive  statewide  planning  for  post- 
.seeundarj  education  to  the  State  commissions  ci>tablisUed  purcuaut  to  subsection 
1202(a)." 

Skc.  13  The  amendments  made  by  sections  10  through  12  of  this  Act  .shall  be 
effective  July  1,  197o. 

J-  Ea'stern  Kentucky  University, 

Hichmoiiii,  Ky.,  June  i7,  1970. 

Hon.,CARL  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Commitltt  on  Education  and  Lahor,  JB[^tts,e  of  Rcprcs^i^ativcs,  M'itsh- 
inffton.  B.C.  S  ^ 

Be.vb  Carl;  On  February  25  John  Rowlett  jprj^sented  ie^timony  before  yruir 
Committee  regarding  the  imolveuant  of  Ci)llege.s  and  university  in  less-tiian-bac- 
calaureate  Icm  I  tei  buical  pru^ran^s  aiid  the  newl  for  a  revi.sed  sjsU  in  of  allocating 
ftnlcral  funds  tu  .support  these  program.^.  Ilis  testimony  was  based  on  past  studies 
as  ^Veil  as  one  that  was  in  progress  at  that  time.  '  ^ 

I  Upve  ftttuiheil  an  abstract  of  the  current  study  and  will  send  you  a  full  rer>ort 
within  tlie  next  fgw  weeks.  I  ^^ouId  call  j our  attention  to  the  following  findings. 

2^' umber  of  les.'^-ilian-hacc^ila urcaic  hut  technical  prOfframs  at  pulhc  JrUcar 
colleges  and  umicntitieH:  lOOy,  if/7/,  and  Wl't 

Year  of  study :  ,  Number  of  program^ 
1907  .     019 

ii)7i     lAm, 

107.")     2.  12:^' 

Enroltmuits  in  h  ffft-than-harcalaurr at(  hi  (7  tecJinical  proorams  at  public  Jrvcar 
colleges  and  univerMiics:  1001^  J 971,  an*)  1915 

Year  of  Study :    FnroUment* 

1967    _  _  _    So.  551 

1071   _   r»7,  145 

1075        105.  031 
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These  findings  show  quite  conchisively  that  four  year  colleges  and  universities 
are  heavily  involved  in  providing  teJinical  education  through  less-than-bacca- 
laureate  level  programs  with  the  mo&t  dramatic  increaijes  occurring  during  the 
past  four  J  ears.  1  hupe  that  a  new  plan  can  be  devised  to  insure  that  federal  post- 
secondary  vocational  funds  are  didtributed  t*iiuital>ly  to  all  institutions,  whether 
vocatiouai  4>thuul.s,  eoiumunity  cullt^gcs,  ur  fi»ur  year  colleges  and  universities.  It 
se(»m>  t<»  me  ihat  a  formula  bastd  on  K.T.E.  eurollmout;>  \\ould  have  a  great  deal 
of  merit. 

I  hope  that  you  will  contact  me  if  additional  information  is  needed. 
'Cordially  yours,  ^ 

,  ,  President. 

Attachment.  >  ' 

AnSTBACT  • 

Less-Than-Baccal.vubeate  Level  Techmoal  EuucATiOiS  Programs  Ix 
Four-Year  Co"li.eoes  and  Universities 

•  INTB0DUCTI02f 

In  cooperation  w^tli  the  Ameriian  Association  (*f  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (AAlSrU)  and  the  National  Asbociation  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Volleat»s  iNA^?lTix;C),  Eavttru  Kentucky  University  has  conducted  studies 
to  ascertain  the  status  of  less-th.in-bai  calaureate  level  technical  education  pro- 
grams in  public  i*«mr-year  colleges  and  universities.  These  similarly  designed 
Studies  I'ondiiuted  m  10C7.  lOTl,  and  aj?aiu  in  1975,  when  viewed  in  total,  provide 
an  overall  picture  of  the  continuing  commitment  of  AASCU  and  NASULGC 
institutions  tuwanl  the  provision  of  these  types  of  educational  programs. 

The  sources  of  data  for  these  studies  Mere  questionnaires  mailed  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  member  in^titutiOus  of  AASCU  and  NASULGC.  The  1967  study 
was  based  on  a  usable  response  of  7C.8  per  cent,  the  1971  study  yielded  79.6 
per  cent  and  the  lii7.";  study  produced  an  overall  return  of  93.2  per  cent  with 
04.2  per*  cent  of  ythe  AASCU  and  90.8  per  cent  of  the  XASULGC  institutions 
responding. 

PpOGRAMS 

The  1975  stin^v  rovealed  that  76  per  cent  of  these  institution.^?  offered  some 
form  of  technical  education  programs;  whereas,  the  1067  and  1971  studies  re- 
vealed that  approximately  65  per  cent  (65.0  and  G5.5  per  cent  respectively)  of 
the  responding  institutions  provided  such  programs.  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
institutions  the  1075  study  revealed  a  64  per  cent  increase  over  1967  and  a  41.4 
per  cent  increase  over  i071.  Expressed  somewhat  differently,  the  1975  study 
indicated  Ibat  74.2  per  cent  of  the  AASCU  and  S0.7  per  cent  of  the  NASULGC 
instltiition5\were  offering  technical  education  programs. 

With  respect  to  programs  of  less-than-baccalaureate  level,  the  1975  study 
showK  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  these  programs  offered.'  The  2123 
programs  therein  reported  constitute  an  increase  of  242.9  per  cent  over  the  619 
iirognims  roported  in  1967  and  a  93.5  per  cent  increase  over  the  1097' programs 
reported  in  1971.  These  samo  data  ali^o  disclose  that  the  number  of  less-than- 
baccalaiireate  programs  ih  AASCU  institutions  have  risen  from  70.S  in  1971  to 
146'^  in  11)75.  an  increase  of  100.5  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  number  of  these  types 
of  projrram^  in  NASULGC  institutions  has  risen  from  389  in  1071  to  661  in  107:», 
a  penvntUKe  increa.se  of  60.9.  AASCU  institutions  accounted  for  68.0  per  cent  of 
the  2123  programs  reported. 

Most  ot  those  increases  in  the  number  ofie.'^s-than-baccalaiireate  programs  are 
reflected  by  two-year  programs  wlilrli  total  1540  or  72.9  i>fer  cent  of  the  total 
with  one-year  programs  accounting  for  an  additional  11.1  per  cent  for  a  total 
of  .M  per  cent.  This  compares  with  the  85.0  per  cent  concentration  at  these  same 
two  levels  in  the  1971  study  and  88.7  per-cent  concentration  in  1067. 

Two-^ear  programs  increased  from  the  505  offered  in  1067  to  5^0  in  1071  and 
to  r>l^^^'i  1J»75.  This  repres(^nts  a  total  im  rease  of  2O0.7  p^r  cent  since  1067  and 
a  803  i)er  cent  increase  since  1071.  AASCU  institutions  have  exhibited  the  high- 
est portion  of  this  cliange  by  increasing  the  nunibi»r  of  two-year  projrrams  from 
646  m  ll»Tl  to  1038  in  1975,  a  percentage  rise  of  90.1,  while  NASULGC  institn- 
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tioiis  have  moved  fruia  313  two-jear  prograiujs  in  1971  to  511  in  1975  for  a  63.3 
per  cent  inorea^e.  Ihe  number  uf  insUtutiuny  offerUig  two  year  programs  moved 
from  IDS  in  1967  tu  132  in  1971,  and  to  177  in  1975,  a  total  which  represents  an 
increase  of  63  per  cent  fur  the  peiiod  19U7  tu  19J5  and  aa  iacrcasejuf  3^.1  per 
cent  for  the  period  1971  to  1975.  ; 

EXUOI  LMKX  r.s 

Data  describing  enruUments  in  less-than-baecalaureate  level  prograiiis  indi- 
cate  that  extremely  significant  Increase^  Uave  upcurred  since  1967  ^^hen  a  total 
u£  35,551  eurullmentcj  \\ere  rei>urted.  Thib  number  increased  to  57,145  in  1971, 
uu  increase  of  81.1  per  ceui.  The  number  uf  enrollments  reiiorted  in  197o  totaled 
105,931  \\hich  representis  an  increase  of  85.4  per  cent  over  1971  and  235.7  per 
cent  over  1967.  In  uddltiun  tu  this  iucrease,  the  tutal  does  not  include  enroll- 
ments in  171  programs  for  which  such  data  were  not  reported. 

EnruUments  in  these  progra^is  within  the  AASCU  institutions  ruse  from 
32,363  in  1971  to  50,795  in  1975,  an  increase  of  56.9  per  cent,  while  enrollments 
in  NASLXCrCJ  institutions  during  the  cunii>arable  periud  increased  frum  124,782 
to  55,136  or  122,5  per  cent. 

In  terms  uf  enrullments  in  two-year  programs,  25,668  students  were  reported 
in  1967.  This  number  increased  to  52,808  in  l97l  and  to  92,442  in  19T5  re^'aling 
a  260.1  per  cent  increase  over  1967  and  a  75.1  per  cent  increase  over  1971, 
institutions  reported  increases  from  25,128  in  1971  to  44,107  in  in  1975, 
or  a  75.5  i>er  cent  increase  and  NASULGC  institutions  reported  enrollment'  in- 
creases frum  27,080  In  19T1  to  48,335  in  1975,  an  Increase  of  74.6  per  cent. 

The  data  indicate  that  a  great  majority,  87.3  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  two- 
year  prugmms  In  1975.  Twu-year  enrollments  in  AASCXT  institutions  accounted 
for  8(5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  and  for  NASXJL(K:  institutions,  87.6  per  cent. 
Although  slight  luci eases  were  shown,  the  data  compare  closely  with  1971  and 
19(j7  whci»  ii3.^  per  cent  and  81.4  per  cent  respecti\ely  were  enrolled  in  tv\u-year 
programs!. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Interpret.itiun  of  the  data  presented  by  this  study  tends  to  support  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  Member  lnstitution.s  of  AASCU  and  NASULGC  are  involved  to  con.siderable 
extent  in  piiAiding  tecbiiieal  programs  uf  leas-than-baccalaureate  lt\il.  Their 
invulvement  increased  sharply  between  1967  and  1971  and  again  by  1075. 

2.  Enrullintntb  In  less-than-baccalaureate  technical  programs  aUu  incieused 
dramatically  between  1967  and  1971  and  again  by  1975.  This  trend  Wtis  also* 
clearly  evident  in  both  AASCU  and  NASULGC  histltutions. 

3.  Two  year  techlncal  programs  constituted  the  greatest  portion  of  the  less- 
than  baccalaureate  level  offerings  at  both  AASCU  and  NASULGC  Institutions, 

4.  Enrollments  in  two-year  technical  programs  constitute  the  great  majority 
uf  till  enrojlments  In  programy  of  less  than  baccalaureate  level  at  both  AASCU 
and  NASULGC  Institutions.  \ 

5  The  must  signlflcant  trend  in  the  development  of  less-than-baccalaureate 
levil  teclinleal  i/rugranii*  continues  to  be  the  very  sharp  increases  In  both  the 
number  of  programs  and  the  student  enrollm*»T»*^  In  thesG  programs. 


As^ociATioPT  OF  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Edttcation 
,       ,     V       IN  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 

AND  Affiliated  Private  Universities, 

June  «?,  1075. 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chainn(;n,  II oust  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
Wa,^hin{/t07t,  B.C. 

DhAR  :Mr.  Plukins  .  We  as  members  of  the  Legislative  LlaUon  Coniniittee  of 
till'  nati(*iial  organixatiunK  uf  Deans  from  I>and  Grant,  State  Uni^ci*«it,\ ,  and 
Atllllated  I'rivute  Unher.^ities  would  like  to  .submit  uur  cuhcerns  tu  yuu  re- 
garding proiiused  It^gislatiun  fur  vocatlunal  and  technical  educatlun.  Our  urga- 
nizatlon  represents  approximately  100  major  state  and  pri\ate  uni\ersities 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  within  these  inseitittions  that  the  vast  majority 
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t>f  ^ucatiunal  education  ptrsunutil  are  prepared.  Therefore,  most  of  us  have  an 
Uxtdcrbtandlng  of  the  mitur^  aud  purpube  of  vocational  education  and  are  supi)or 
tlve  of  it  We  also  are  strongly  committed  ^to  maintaining  and  improving  a 
Uititary  system  of  public  education  which  provides  the  broadest  iwssible  oppor- 
tuxHtles  Jo  dtadents  and  which  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  move  from  dne 
alternative  to  another  with  least  penalty. 

1.  We  ha\e  reviewed  current  legislation  and  proi>o.sed  fundini;  levels  for  voca- 
tiuntil  education.  We  »troiigly  support  continued  and  Increased  categorical  support 
far  vocational  t^ducation.  At  this  time  we  do  not  advocate  the  inclusion  of  voca- 
tional funds  with  other  secondary  or  postsecondary  funds.  ^ 

J.  There  is  significant  concern  among  our  universities  about  the  unilater^ 
cuiitrul  and  admin l:$tr at iun  of  vocational  funds,  specially  as  related  to  the  de< 
\tluiiiiitnt  uf  state  plans  for  vi>ctitionaI  education  and  the  awarding  of  funds  to 
^llppurt  \ucatlunal  and  technical  teacher  -education  programs  at  universities. 
Further,  even  In  those  grants  directly  available  from  USOE  in  vocational  educa- 
tion the  proposal  by  the  state  director  of  vocational  ^ucri^tion  is  often  mandated. 
(F  ir  example,  approval  by  the  state  commissioner  of  education  on  most  other 
USOE  direct  grunts  to  universities  has  not  been  required.) 

*  3.  While  we  belie\e  that  funds  should  be  allocated  specifically  for  vocationaltl 
and  technical  education  and  that  it  be  mandatory  that  th^^y  be  spent  in  vocational 
piograiii.s  which  meet  prescribed  criteria,  we  are  opposed  to  legislation  which 
in  a  sense  negiites  the  state  director  of  vocational  education  being  under  the 
siiptrvislun  of  the^state  commissioner  of  education  or  which  gi\es  the  state 
director  eitlusUe  cn>ntroI  of  the  administration  of  programs  and  funds  separate 
and  apart  from  the  total  system  of  public  education  as  we  believe  that  vocational 
education  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  a  total  program  of  education. 

4.  We  believe  that  vocational  legislation  and  funding  should  make  provisions 
for  direct  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to  strengthen  and  expand  teacher 
eilucatiun  programs  and  for  experimentation  and  research.  Iniportant  features 
uf  <?uch  funding  patterns  would  be  (1)  the  support  for  industry — business  and 
uni\tfr»ity  cooperative  programs  of  teacher  preparation  whereby  students  might 
alternate  from  campus  to  industry  and/or  business  as  a  part  of  their  program 
.of  preparation,  (2)  support  for  vocational  education  faculty  at  colleges  and 
universities  so  that  they  could  spend  time  In  business  and  indiistry  to  ap  date 
till aisclves  and  their  instructional  progrnms,  and  (3)  support  for  innovative 
efforts  to  borrow  personnel  from  business  or  industry  for  a  quarter  or  semester 
as  ,pecial  lecturers  and  resource  persons  in  residence  on  university  canipus  to  link 
the  training  programs  more  closely  with  business  and  Industry. 

Tlie  meuibers  of  our  committee  are  willing  to  do  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  and  improve  vocational  education.  If  we  may  be  of  any 
assistance  to  your  committed  or  its  staff,  please  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  committee :  > 

James  D.  McComas, 
Dtfcn,  College  of  Education,  tlie  University  of  Tennessee. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1975 

House  Of  Eepuesextatives, 

-     SUBCOMMITn':E  ox  El-EMEXTART, 

Secondauv,  a^td  Vocational  Education* 

OF  THE  C0MMnTt:E       EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  D,G. 

The  subcommittee  at  10 :30  a.m.  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
thi^T,  Ru\buni  HoubC  C/mce  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  comnyttee)  presiding. 

^lemburs  pie&eut:  Representatives  Peikins,  O'Hara,  Zeferetti,  Mil- 
ler, Quie,  Pressler;  and  Goodling 

'  Staff  i)resi'nt:  John  Jennings,  subcommittee  counsel,  Kichard  H. 
IMossCy  minority  counsel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  present.  -  > 

[Text  of  H.R.  3036 'follows:]  \ 

IH.R.  3036.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL,  To  amend  the  VocatlonaUEducatlun  Act  of  1963  to  improve  the  ndmlnlstratlOQ 
of  iioatseL-undarj  vocatioiinl  educntlou  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpresentatiies  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  Smetiid  in  Congress  a.wmWtd,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Post- 
secondary  V'ocational  Education  Act  of  1975". 

ESrABLISnMEM»OF  SEPARATE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  OCCU- 
PATIONAL EDUCATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Vt^cational  Education  Act  of  1963  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  ad  'the  Act")  is  amended  by  adding;  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections : 

^  *'Dn  ISION  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  VOCATIOJ^AL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  110.  Each  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  103(a) 
(2)  shall  he  divided  into  tvv«»  parts.  One  part  of  such  allotment  may  be  used 
oidy  f(»r  grants  under  subpart  1  of  part  B,  and  the  other  majbe  used  only  for 
Mrunts  under  subpart  J  uf  part  B.  The  part  to  he  used  for  grants  under  subpart  1 
simil  be  Knouu  a.s  the  State's  secondary  vuontitmal  education  allotment  for  that 
.Nt-ar,  and  the  iiurfto  be  used  for  grants  under  subpart  2  shall  be  known  as  the 
state's  po.stseiondary  octupationaledncation  allotment  for  that  year. 

(b)  A  State's  vocational  education  allotment  aud  the  State's  occupational 
education  allotuient  sliall  each  be  eciual  to  tlie  sum  of  (1)  40  por  centum  of  the 
amount  nliotted  to  tl»e  State  under  section  103(a)  (2),  plus  (2)  the  remaining 
liO  per  centum  Jshall  be  disbursed  l>y  the  Commissioner  as  recommended  by  a 
^rate  Board  for  .Vllotnient  (jf  K'dcral  Vocational  Fimds  appointed  in  each  State 
by  tiie  0(»veiiior.  Tlie  Board  siiail  have  a  uiembersliip  of  nine,  three  with  asso- 
ciations in  tjc^ondary  vocational  programs  (.one  being  the  State  director  of  vo- 
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cationai  education),  three  witli  asbociatiuns  in  pustbccondary  occupatiunal  edu- 
cation (one  being  the  State  clilef  executive  ulUctir  of  the  iniititutiuns  ^ith  the 
largest  postsecoudary  uccupatiunal  enrullflieriU>»  and  three  citizens  .to  represent 
the  bruad  interests  of  the  State.  Oue  of  the  last  group  is  to  be  designated 
Chairman  by  the  GoTernor.  The  State  Board  for  Allotment  of  Fejleral  VucaUunal 
Funds  is  to  receive  requests  for  the  use  of  funds  from  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  1202  Cummii^iiion.  This  Board  is  tv  have  nu  staff, 
being  served  by  existing  agencies,  and  the  members  receive  unly  nece^saiT  ex- 
I)enses  for  their  annual  deliberations.  ^  * 

*  'Preview  of  applications 

*Sec  111.  For  purposes  of  section  425  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  an  agency  referred  to  in  section  127(a)(2),  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
State  educational  agency.". 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  B  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ; 

"Subpart  2— Occupational  Education  Programs 

"authoeization  of  grants 

"Sec.  125  From  the  occupational  education  allotment  of  a  State  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
conducting  occupational  education  programs  for  persons  of  x^obt secondary  age. 

"USES  OF  FEDEBAL  FUNDS 

"Sec.  126.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  a  State  Commission  (established  or 
designated  pursuant  to  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19(^>»  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  a\ailable  to  the  State  the  amount  of  its  allotment 
under -sect  Ion  110  for  the  following  purposes — 

"(1)  to  strengthen  the  State  Advi&vry  Council  oh  Vocutiojial  Education 
in  order  that  it  may  ^effectively  carry  Jut  the  additional  functions  impoised 
by  this  part;  and 

"(2)  to  enable  the  State  Commlslon  to  Initiajte  and  conduct  a  Comprehen- 
sive program  of  planning  for  the  establishment  of  the  program  autlionzed 
by  this  part 

"(b)(1)  Planning  activities  lnitiatedunderclau.se  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
include — 

"(A)^a|i  assessment  of  the  existing  capabilities  and  facilities  for  the  pro- 
vlslonfof  postsecoudary  occupational  education,  together  with  existing  needs 
and  projected  needs  for  such  education  in  all  parts  of  the  State; 

"(B)  thorough  consideration  ()f  the  most  effective  means  of  utHizing  all 
exlslng  Institutions  within  the  State  capable  of  providing  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part,  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  both  private 
and  public  community  and  jmilor  colleges,  area  vocational  schools,  accredited 
private  proprietary  institutions,  technical  Institutes  manpower  skill  centers, 
,  branch  institutions  of  State  colJeges  or  universities, and  public  and  pri\flte 
,  colleges  and  universities ; 

"(C)  the  development  of  an  administrative  procedure  which  provides 
reasonable  promise  for  resolving  differences  between  vocational  educators, 
community  and  junior  ooUego  educators,  college  iind  university  educators, 
elementary  and  s>econdary  educators,  and  other  Interested  group.s  with  re* 
spect  to  the  administration  of  the  program  authorized  under  this  part :  and 

"(D)  the  development  of  a  long-range  strategy  for  Infusing  occupational 
education  (including  general  orientation,  counseling  and  guidance,  and 
placement  either  In  a  job  or  In  pc^stsecondary  occupational  programs)  on  an 
equal  footing  with  traditional  academic  education:  and 

"(E)  the  development  of  procedures  to  Insure  continuous  planning  and 
evaluation,  including  the  regular  collection  of  data  which  w^onld  be  readily 
available  to  the  State  administrative  agency,  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  Individual  educational  Institutions,  and  other  inter-  » 
ested  parties  (including  concerned  private  citizens). 
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**i2)  Planning  activities  carried  on  W  the  State  Commission  under  this  section 
shall  involve  the  active  participation  of — 

"(A)  the  State  board  for  vocational  education ;  . 
"IB)  the  State  agency  having  responsibility  for  community  and  Junior 
coUes^s •  ■      '  ,  • 

•HO)  the  State  agency  having  responsibility  for  higher  education  institu- 
tions or  programs;  ,  .  .      .        ...     ,       .  ^ 

"(X))  the  State  agency  responi^lble  for  administering  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education ;  ^   ,  ,  v.    ,    ^  . 

*HE)  the  State  agency  responsible  for^programs  of  adult  basic  education  , 
"(F)  representatives  of  all  types4,of  institutions  in  the  State  which  are 
conducting  or  which  have  the  capability  and  desire  to  conduct  programs  of 
postsecondary  occupational  education  J  _ 

"CG)  representatives  of  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools ;  r, 

**iH)  the  State  employment  security  agency,  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  apprenticeship  programs,  and  other  agencies  within  the  State  having  re- 
sponsibility tor  administering  manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams; '  ,  ,      ,  »  J  1 

"(I)  the  State  agency  responsible  tor  economic  and  industrial  develop- 
ment ;  , . 

"(J)  perso^s  familiar  with  the  occupational  education  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, ol  the  handicapped,*and  of  minority  groups ;  and 

"(K)  representatives  of  business,  industry,  organized  labor,  agriculture, 
and  the  general  public.  ^  , 

**(c)  Of  a  State's  occupational  education  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year,  75  per 
centum  may  be  used  only  for  programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  community 
colleges,  A  State's  occupational  education  allotment  may  not  be  used  for  pro- 
grams of  area  secondary  vocational  education. 

"Id)  From  the  allotments  available  to  the  States,  the  Commission  shall  make 
grants  for  the  following  purposes—  •  ^   .     .  .  ^  u^t  ^  ^ 

"(1)  assist  the  State  administrative  agency  designated  or  established 
under  section  127(a)  (2) ;  ^  ^      .  ^ 

"(2)  the  design,  establishment,  and  conduct  of  progrjaifts  of.  postsecond- 
ary ^occupational  education  (or  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  existing 

programs)  ;  .  t.,  ^      „  * 

"iS)  the  design,  establishment,  and  conduct  of  programs  which  shall  in- 
clude methods  of  involving  secondary  schools  in  occupational  placement  and 
methods  of  providing  followup  services  .and  career  counseling  and  guidance 
for  persons  of  all  ages- as  a  regular  function  of  the  educational  system; 

"(4)  th'e  design  of  high-quajity  instructional  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
for  postsecandary  ocfcupationaf  education  and  the  development  of  an  order 
of  priorities  ior  placing  these  programs  in  operation  ; 

*'(5)  special  training  and  preparation  of  persons  to  equip  them  to  teacb, 
administer,  or  otherwise  assist  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized  under 
this  part  (such  as  programs  to  prepare  Journeymen  in  the^killed  trades  or 
occupations  for  teaching  positions)  ;  and  ^iHlllKx  ^ 

"(6)  the  leasing,  renting,  or  remodeling  of  facilities  reqTni|||to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  part. 
"(e)  Programs  authorized  by  this  part  may  be  carried  out  through  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  private  organizations  and  institutions  organized  for 
profit  where  such  arrangements  <^an  make  a  contribution  to  achieving  the  pu>- 
poses  uf  this  part  by  providing  substantially  equivalent  education,  training,  or 
services  more  readilv  or  more  economically,  or  by  preventing  needless  duplica- 
tion of  expensive  physical  plant  and  equipment,  or  by  providinfr  needed  educa- 
tion or  training  of  the  types  authorized  by  this  part  v^ch  would  not  Otherwise 
he -available. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  127.  (a)  Any  State  desiidng  to  receive  the  amount  of  its  occupational 
education  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  occupational  education  at  such  time,  in  such  detail,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  ,the  Commissioner  may  prescribe.  The  Commlssionei:  shall  ap- 
prove the  State  plan  if  he  determines  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  year— 

"(1)  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Commiission  established  pursuant  to 
section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (or,  if  no  such  Commission 
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has  been  estai>li^he(l,  b>;  such  istate  agency  ah  the  Governor  may  designate) 
in  consultation  with  the  State  advisory. council  for  that  State, 

(2)  designates  or  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  agency  (which 
may  be  the  State  board  if  the  Governor  determines  the  State  board  and  its 
^  stair  have  adequate  representation  of  persons  having  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  occupational  education)  to  have  re;>poiisibihty  for  fiscal 
management  and  for  administration  of  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
plan,  «  < 

•MS)  provides  that  funds  granted  the  State  will  be  used  only  for  purDoses 
set  forth  in  section  126, 
*     "(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  Utilized  in  allocating  Federal  and  State 
tunas  used  for  occupational  education  among  the  institutions  in  the  State 
providing  such  services,  which  criteria  shall  assure  that— 

"(A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  evaluation  of  occupational 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities  in  light  of  information  re- 
garding current  and  projected  manpower  needs -and  occupational  op- 
portunities  particularly  new  and  emerging  needs  and  opportunities  on' 
on  the  local  State,  and  national  levels. 

"(B)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  tlie  relative  occupational 
needs  of  all  groups  in  the  State,  particularly  persons  with  academic, 
socioeconomic,  mental,  language,  and  physical  handicaps  that*  prevent 
thein  from  succeeding  in  regular  occupational  educajtion  program.s 
.  MC)  due  consideration  will  b(»  given  to  the  occupational  education 
needs  of  areas  of  the  State  with  relatively  high  unemplovment  rates 
and  otherwise  economically  depressed. 

due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  training  needs  of  older 
persons  in  need  of  employment  including  elderlv  persons  eiigagcd  in 
voluntary  service  through  such  programs  as  thM  retired  slnior|voiunteer 
program,  the  foster  grandparent  program,  the  senior  cbmprfnioh  pro- 
gram  and  other  einplovincnt  and  li-oluntcer  service  progrlms  under  the 
Older  Americans  Compreliensivc  Service  Amendments  of  »73, 

provides  for  entering  into  cooperative  arrangements  lor  thi^  )>enpfit 
of  individuals  participating:  or  preparing  to  participate  iu  oc<-npational  edu- 
^1?"  ^J^nJ^^""  similar  to  those  required  under  paragraphs  {S)  and  (0)  of 
section  123(a)  for  vopnHonal  education  programs.  /  «iiu  v.  ; 

*'f6)  provides  for  compliance  wtth  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
tise  of  funds'  set  forth  in  section  126(c). 
"(h)  The  rommissiniier  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan  nnder  this  section  until 
he  has  made  speciHc  Endings  as  to  the  compliance  of  such  plan  with  the  require, 
ments  of  this;  subpart  after  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  State  boa^d 
The  Pommisioner  shall  submit  to  .the  pommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfaro 
or  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  /md  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rci;- 
reseuta  ives  a  copy  of  the  speei/icjindin^  «^uired  by  this  subsection.  Section 
^  the  General  J>hication  Provislojis  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  atfthorize 
the  delegation  of  his  functions  under  tJie  preceding  sentence.  Tlie  Commissioner 
shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan,  or  any  modincation  thereof,  without 
lirsf  affordini?  the  State  agency  referred  to  in  paracraph^ (2)  of  .subsection  (a) 
or  this  section  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

*'P.\YME??TS  TO  STAT.^:S 

"Skc.  12R.  (a)  The  Comnii.ssioner  shall  pay.  from  the  State's  occupational  edu-^ 
cntlon  allotment  for  a  fiseal  year,  an  amount  oqnal  to  50  per  centtim  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  in  carrying  out  tlic  State's  plan  as  approved  under  secticn 

AMENDMKNT8  OP  KATIONAT.  A^'D  STATE  ADVISORY  COM\f  ITTEE  1»ROVISION.S 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  pf  section  104(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  (1)  bv' 
striking  out   National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education"  and  in.sertinir 
m  lieu  thereof  "mtional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Occupational  Kdu- 
cation  .  and  (2)  by  insertincr  after  "programs"  in  clause  (C)  the  following  •  "and 
occupational  educational  programs".  '  ; 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  U  amended  hv  insertincr  after  "vocational 
education  programs"  each  time  it  appears  the  following;  "and  occupational  edu« 
cation  programs  , 
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(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strikirig  out  "five"  aud 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  t.     .  -i  •  -  u^^^^ 

(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is  amended  (1)  by  strikmg  out  voca- 
tional education  programs"  and  inserUng  vocational  and  occupational  educAtiou 
programs",  (2)  by  inserting  after  "junior  colleges,"  the  following:  community 
'colleges,'*,- and  (3)  by  inserting  ••rncnHniinr'  after  *'nrea^\ 

(e)  Section  104(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or.  in  the  case 
of  i^tates  in  which  the  members  of  the  State  board  ar^  ducted  (including  elec- 
tion by  the  State  legislature),  by  such  Board".  ^  ^  »  ^ 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (iii)  through  (ix)  as  clauses  (v)  through  (xi),  respec- 
tively, and  by  striking  out  clause  (ii)  and  iiibtrting  in  lieu  thereof  the  luuow- 
ing  clauses : 

'•(ii)  representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges, 
"Uii)  representative  of  institutions  of  higher  education  (other  than  jun- 
ior or  commmiity  collet'e^s )  •  area  vocational  schools,  technical  lustituteb,  and 
other  postsecondary  or  adult  education  agencies  or  institutions,  which  may 
provide  programs  of  vocational,  occupatigual,  or  technical  education  and 
training,  , 

>-iiv)  familiar  with  the  vocational  and  occupational  education  programs 
of  junior  and  community  culiegti>,  but  not  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  such  programs,".  .      ,  ^  i 

(li)  Clause  (viii)  of  suth  subparagraph  (as  so  redesigKated)  is  amended  tiy 
striking  o'ut  including  a  i>er&on  or  persons  from  the  Comprehensive  Area  Man- 
power Planning  System  of  the  State".    '  •  ,  ,  -1 

<g)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  siu-tlon  104(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  ameudedjby  strik- 
ing out  -part  B  of  this  title"  and  inserting  "section  123  of  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  127".  ^  •  i„  ^  * 
(h)  Subparagraplm  (O  and  (D)  of  such  section  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  occupational"  after  "vCrcational"  and  by  further  amending  subpara- 
graph {!))  by  inserting  after  "section  123(a)"  the  following:  ",  or  in  the  btate 
plar*  provided  for  in  section  127".  ^ 

LOCAL  C0ORDl>'ATi:70  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
108  the  following  new  section ; 

'"LOCAL  COORDIXATING  COMMITTEES 

•*Sbc.  109.  (a)  Each  State  shall  establi.sU  a  local  coordinating  committee  for 
eacli  locality  m  the  iState.  Meniljers  of  such  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  The  geographical  area  to  be  included  in  each  locality 
Shan  be  designated  by  the  Goveruur  in  aceonlance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 
tiie  Commissioner.  Su6b  criteria  shall  recognize  the  desirability  of  having, 
where  feasible,  a  locality  so  dt^hignated  be  coextensive  with  the  area  served  by 
a  prime  sponsor  designated  under  tht-  ComprehensiTe  Employment  and  Traiiiuii: 
\ct  of  l".)7:i  No  Federal  funds  may  be  expended  ^or  a  program  undef  this  title 
or  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  in  any  local- 
ity for  wUich  a  local  cooidinating  committee  lias  not  been  appointed  as  pmvidcd 
in  this  section.  *  .  »     t  • 

"(h)  Each  local  eoord'matins:  committee  .shall  include  in  its  member^ihip  a 
broad  representation  of  interests  in  the  locality  concerned  wtili  occnpational 
education,  vochtioual  educatiun.  aud  manpower  programs  in  the  locality  The 
meinber.sldp  of  each  such  committee  must  include  members  representative  of— 

"(1)  local  educational  agencies, 

•'(2)  vocational  schools, 

♦'Kij  comiminity  and  junior  colleges, 

•M4)  planning  councils  designated  under  the  (^oipprehenslve  Employment 
♦    and  Training  Act  of  107.3, 

••(.5)  business  and  industry  (inoluding  agriculture), 

labor  organimtions. 
••(7>  local  pojitioal  .subdivision*-*, 
"(f^)  the  employment  service. 

**(0)  agencies  and  orgn nidations  having  special  concerns  with  person*? 
with  special  meds.  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  aged, 
perHMXw  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  and  minorities, 
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"(10)  agencies  having  personnel  training  needs  such  as  agencies  of  gen- 
eral gr.veiJimeut»,  criminal  justi(;;e,  community  planning,  and  developmental 
agencies,  human  service  and  health  agencies,  and  transportation  agencies 
incmdmg  positiohs  under  civil  service  and  civil  service  exempt  posiUons, 
<ana  * 
^     "(11)  the  general  public, ' 

Mc>  Each  local  coordinating  committee  shall  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
lieeds  in  its  locality  for  vocational  education,  occupational  education,  and  man- 
power training  programs.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  derived  from  such 
stndy.  the  local  coordinating  committee  shall  develop  and  propose  a  strategy 
which  will  present  a  coherent,  integrated,  and  comprehensive  set  of  vocational 
eaucation,  occupational  education,  and  manpower  training  programs  designed  to 
meet  such  needs.  The  written  formulation  of  such  strategy  shall  be  transmitted 
to  thj^  State  board,  to  the  State  agency  designated  under  section  127(a)  (2),  to 
the  State  advisory  council,  and  to  each  planning  council  affected,  and  to  anv 
affected  Manpower  Services  Council.".  '  . 

1^^(^)(1>  of  "le  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  "advisory 
councils  the  following:  "and  local  coordinating  committees". 

(c)  Sectiou  104  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  fUrst  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence- At  least  one  member  of  each  local  coordinating  committee  established 
under  <?ection  109  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  serving  all  or  part 
or  the  area  served  by  the  council  shall  be  appointed  to  the  council.". 

AMENDMENT  OF  DtX XARATION  OF  PUBPOSE 

Sec  G.  Section  lOl  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and*  occupationar' 
after  "vocational"  each  time  it  appears.  , 

AMENDMENTS  OF  DEFINITIONS        ,  . 

•f^ruJ'  IV  f  ^^agraph  (1)  cf  section  lOS.of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  incident  thereto"  the  following:  "at  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa-' 
tional  level  . 

'  .(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  'by  inserting  "(A)  "after  "(2)", 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  occupational"  after  "vocational,"  in  clause  (C),'  and 
by  striking  out  "vocational"  in  clause  (D)  and  inserting  "occupational"  in 
lieu  thereof,  i  °         ^  " 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  (and  cross  refer- 
ences  thereto)  as  clauses  (i),  (ii),  (in),  and  (iv),  resi>ectively,  and 

'        '     T>  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

(B)  The  term  *area  secondary  vocational  edtteation  schoor  means  an 
area  vocational  education  school,  a  majority  of  whose  students  are  seven- 
•     teen  years  of  ag6  or  younger. 

"(C)  The  terra  *area  postsecondary  vocational  education  school'  means  an 
^,  area  vocational  education  school,  a  majority  of  whose  students  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older,", 

L  the  Act  is  further  amended  l^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following: 

"flO  The  term  'occupational  education'  means  education,  training,  or 
retraininK  (and  including  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services)  for 
persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  graduated  from  or  left  ele- 
men^-orv  or  secondary  school,  conducted  by  an  institution  legally  authorized 
to  provide  postsecondary  education  within  a  State,  wliich  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  ^rainfnl  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers 
^  or  to^'hnicians  or  paraprofessionals  or  Hubprofessionals  or  supervisors  and 
managers  in  recognized  occupations  (including  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions), or  to  prepijre  individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced  semi-profes- 
§ional  nnd  technical  education  programs,  but  excluding  any  program -to 
prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner 
.dot^rmines,  and  specifies  by  regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  T>rofes- 
sional  or  which  require  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

"(17)  The  term  'community  college'  means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which—     *  . 

"(A)  ifl  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  second*ary  education  ; 
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"(B)  admits  as  regular  students  persons  wiio  are  high  bclioul  grad- 
uates or  the  equivalent,  or  at  least  eighteen  year^  of  age ; 

"(C)  provides  a  t^v(hyear  postsecondary  educational  program  K-uding 
to  an  associate  degree,  and  also  provides  programs  of  postj^ecuiiUaiy  vo- 
cational, techmeal,  occupational,  and  specialized  education ; 

"(D)  in  not  a  branch  of  an*  institution  of  higher  education  ^\'liich 
grants  a  bachelor's  degree,  unlejsa^  the  branch  i&  .separately  accreduea  tt> 
grant  the  Associate  Degree.;  • 

(Ej  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution ; 
"(F)  is  accredited  as  ai>  institution  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association,  or  if  not  so  accredited— 

"(i)  is  an  institution  that  has  obtained  recognized  preaccreUita- 
tion  status  from  a  nationally,  recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

"<ii)  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  ^ran^fer.  by 
no  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit 
on  the  same  basis.- as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  ac- 
credited." 

AMENDMENTS  RELATIKO  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROQB^VMS 

^  Sec.  8.  (a)  Part  B  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  Occiipationar 
after  '^Vocational"  in  the  heading  of  the  part,  and  bj  inserting  immediately 
below  the  heading  for  the  part  a  new  heading  as  follows: 

"Subpart  1— Vocational  Education  Programs''^ 

(b)  Section  32t  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '*part"  and  inserting  "subpart", 

(2)  by  striking  out  *'of  ullages",  ,  ' 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "individuals"  iiif  following:  "eligible  therefor  *. 

(c)  (1)  Section  122(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  and  redesignating  clauses  (4J  through  (8)  (and  cii.>j>  refi^ences  tliert^tu)  as 
clauses  (2)  tJii^ugJuj^U),  respectively. 

(2)  Paragraph  (3r  of  such  subjection  (as  so  redesignated)  is  auicudea  by 
inserting  "secondary"  a^tea^"a^ea". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  122(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  hist^rting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  ".required  by  section  123  . 

(4)  (A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  122(c)  of  the  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "State's  allotment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  State's 
vocational  education  allotment",  and  by  striking  out  'allotment  of  ^uch  funds" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vocational  education  allotment". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Staters  allot- 
ment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "State's  vocational  education  allotment '. 

(C)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "V,m'  the 
following:  "which  were  expended  for  vocational  education,  as  tliat  tt>rm.s  .is 
amended  by  the  Postsecondary  Vocational  Edncafion  Act  of  1975". 

(d)  Section  122  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tht*  folhnv- 
Ing : 

"(d^)  Of  a  State's  vocational  education  allotment  for  a  fiscal  y^ar.  7r,  per 
centum  may  be  used  only  for  programs  which  are  carried  on  b}  secomlav^  &ili(>»»ls 
other  than  area  secondary  vocational  echication  schools.". 

(e)  Section  123(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended—  ^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "title"  both  thncs  It  appears  in  the  matter  premling 
paragraph  (1).  in  paragraph  (4),  and  in  paragraph  (H),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subpart", 

^)  by  striking  out  "of  all  population  groups"  where  it  appear.s  in  su!»- 
paragraph  iH)  of  paragraph  (C), 

(3)  by  amending  U  a  use  (i)  of  subparagraph  (F)  of  paragraph  (6)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(i)  have  been  developed  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  local 
coordinating  committee,", 

(4)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  of  such  subparagraph  (F)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

J  "(iv)  include  a  plan,  devoloped  in  consultation  with  each  planning 
council  appointed  under  section  104  of  the  Conipn.hoMsive  Eniido.vinent 
and  Training  Act  of  1073  to  serve  all  or  a  portion  of  tlie  school  district 
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oi  such  agency,  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  in  the  area  or 
coHununity  sensed  by  such  agency ;  and", 
(5)  by  striking  out  *'all  persons"  in  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "all  eligible  persons", 

(0)  by  striking  out  clauses  (12),  03),  (14)  and  (17)„and 
17)  by  striking  out  ''title"  iu  clause  (IS)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subpart". 

if)  fcection  123(b>  of  the  Act  is  iinieudtHl  by  striking  out  "part"'  and  inserting 
"subpart  aud  by  adding  at  the  end  thurtof  the  following  new  sentences .  'Before 
approving  a  St.ite  plan  under  this  .section,  the  Commission  shall  consider  any 
recommendation^  .with  respect  thereto  submitted  by  the  community  college  unit 
in  the  Otflce  of  Education.  The  Com  mi  .ssi  oner  shall  subniit  to  the  Committee  on 
I-aUir  aiul  Public  "Welfare  of  the  Seiiatc  and  the  Committee  oh  Education  and 
I^«U»ur  of  the  House  o|  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  bpecific  findiniis  required 
by  this  subsection  and  a  statement  of  his  sati.sf action  with  i>uch  procedures. 
Swtion  421  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  .^hall  not  be  deenieit  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  the  Commi&ioner':>  functions  under,  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

Section  123(c)  of  the  Act  is  rei>ealed,  except  that  any  proceeding  which 
has  been  commenced  under  such  sub.^ection  prior  to  tUe  tffecti\e  date  of  tUi^ 
^\ct  may  be  carried  through  to  Completion  under  .^uch  subsection. 

Ui)  Section  123(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '*title"  and  insert- 
ing subpart",  and  by  striking  out  "su^h  final  action  or  liotice  thereof  and  in- 
.stjrtiii^   after  it  has  exhausted  its  administrative  remedies  under  feection  4J5  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act", 
(i)  Section  124  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

<  1)  by  .striking  out  "part"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  "subpart'*, 

(2)  by  striking  out  sub.section  (b),and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "title"  in  subsection  <c)  and  in.serting  "subpart". 
iJMiTATior?  ON  use  of  federal  fi  ndS  tor  administrative  and  support  services 

8ec.  9.  Section  123(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

•M  K>)  prov  ides  that  the  aggregate  expenditures  Under  the  plan  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  administration  of  the  plan  .shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  and  for 
gnidawce  and  counseling,  technical  assistance,  and  tlie  activities  referred  to 
ui  *ieenon  1211(a)  (8)  may  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  State's  vocational 
^  ^    education  allofctment  for  that  year.". 

EXTENSION  and  AMENDMENT  OF  AUTHORIZATION/OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '19To  '  and 
inserting  "3976  and  for  each  of  the  four  sueceedinc  fisoal  years.". 

(b)  Section  102(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "advisory  coun- 
cils" the  following :  "and  local  coordinating  committees". 

CO>Sur.IDATlON  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING,  EXEitl'LART  PROGRAMS 
AND  PROJECTS,  AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  parts  D  and-^I,  and  by  amend- 
ing part  C  to  Tea  d  as  follows  : 

**Pabt  C — Improvement  of  Vocational  and  Oi  cupational  Education 

"Subpart  I — General 

I     "authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  131.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  part 
the  sum  of  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30,  IDTO,  and  ea^  h  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"Dn*ISION  OF  FUNDS 

'ISec.  132.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  section  131  for  a  fiseal  year,  HO  per 
centum  bhall  be  a\ailable  to  the  Commissioner  for  grants  and  contracts  under 
section  134,  and  oO  per  centum  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  under  section  1:53 
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fur  grauts  tu  State  buartlH  iuid  to  State  agencies  Uesiguated  unaer  section  127 
(a)  12)  for  making  gi-uuta  niid  euiitracts  under  hectiou  135. 

'•ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

•  ^EC.  133.  ta  )  Fruni  thu  sinii;&  available  fur  grants  to  State  boards  as  provided 
it*  s»*etiuu  tlie  Cummihsiouer  aliall  re&erve  autli  amount,  but^pot  in  excess  of 
S  per  centum  tiiereuf.  aj>  be  may  deter luliiu  and  aluiU  allot  sutli  auiouut  aniuug 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.,  Guam,  Anieruan  Saniua.  anil  tlie  Tiust/rerri- 
ti.ry  uf  the  I'uLilic  l&laiidb  aeturdiag  to  tlieir  rebpettive  needs*  fur  a^siatauce 
under  this  part. 

*^b>  From  tlie  remainder  of  i>ucli  sums  the  Commii>sioner  shall  allot  one- 
ftiurtli  of  1  pel-  eeiitniii  of  buch  sums  to  each  State  U'-^tept  for  those  provided 
fur  in  hUbsectiun  {vl}  >,  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate  tu  ea(  h  such  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratiu  to  any  residue  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population  aged  Jiftt*en  to  nineteen,  both  iuelUMVe,  in  the  State  beats  to  the 
population  of  such  ages  in  all  such  States. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  BY  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  134a a)  The  Ci»ffinussiorier  is  authorized  tu  use  the  funds  made  available 
to  him  under  £>ectiun  1312  tu  make  grants  to  and  eoiitratt»  with  State  boards. 
State  agenues  tlesignated  under  section  lliTia)^*^),  local  educatiopal  agencies, 
institutions  uf  higiier  educatiun,  and  public  andpri\ate  agencies  and  institutiuiis 
fur  programs  described  in  subpart  1!,  except  that  grants  mijy  not  be  made  to 
private  agencies  otlier  than  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

^b;  Uf  the  funds  available  to  him  under  this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall 
aih^cate  »")0  per  centum  tliereof  fur  administratiun  through  the  Deputy  Cuniinis- 
.Moner  uf  the  Uurmu  uf  Occupatiojial  and  Adult  Education  and  the  otlier  50  per 
centum  thereof  fur  adniinistratiun  tliruugh  the  community  college  unit  in  the 
uihrt*  uf  EUacatiuu.  Utauts  utul  cuntracth  under  this  section  .shall  he  made  pur- 
suant to  applications  to  which  section  434(^)1,3)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  shall  apply. 

•Me>  Uf  the  funds  allocated  tu  the  Conuminity  College  Tnit.  support  shall  b,e 
s:i*en  to  sijeeific  functions  which  ctmsist  uf  adniiuistratiou  of  postsecondary  oc- 
<jupational  oductition  including  the  folhwing  activitieSi : 

A.  uperaiion  of  a  clearinghuuse  on  data  on  national  labor  market  trends 
pertaining  to  postseeondary  occupational  education. 

'  B.  Establishment  of  resuui^e  center  on  curriculum,  guidance,  and  instruc- 
tional tocliuology  for  postseeondary  occupational  education, 

'  C.  Maintain  a  system  of  infuunatiuii  exchange  among  agencies  s\uli  as 
hoJ,  IIUD,^DU'X,  DuL.  DOD  which  give  support  to  uccuj^ational  training 
for  persons  of  postseeondary  age. 
♦*id;  The  stafiing  of  the  Community  College  Unit  shall  be  restructured  to 
pn>\ide  for  th«-  effective  administration  of  these  community  college  funds  and 
to  gi\e  leadership  in  pustseeundary  occupatitinal  education.  Per&uiis  with  coni- 
nniuity  college  experience  shall  he  utilized  in  these  positions. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  BY  STATE  BOARDS  AND  A0ENCIK8 

"Sf.c.  13.1  ta)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  section  133  may  be  used  by  the 
Stiite  Imard  and  the  State  agency  designated  under  section  127(a)(2)  for  nmU- 
ing  grants  and  ciaitracts  for  programs  de.s<  ribed  in  subpart  2  in  accordance  with 
tlie  State  plan  approved  under  srctitui  123  or  with  the  State  plan  approved 
under  '^eetion  127.  as  the  case  may  bo. 

"(h)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  binder  section  133  for  a  fiscal  year 
wliieh  niaj  l)e  used  by  the  State  h<)ard.  shall  he  an  amonnt  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  aiiutnient  as  the  \ucati<uial  fducatiou  allotment  oflhat  State  for 
that  fiscal  >ear  lienr^  Ui  the  full  a'imuHit  of  the  State's  aUotiuent  under  sei'ti<»n 
1(K3<  aM2j.  The  remainder  of  the  State's  allot"!**!!!  under  .section  133  may  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  designated  under  section  127(a)  (2). 

'•Subpart  2~Use'<  of  Funds 

"APPMtn  nF.SKAUcir 

"Sec.        Fnr.d^  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  may  be  used  fur  : 
"(1)  research  in  vocational  edm  ailon  and  occupational  education  ji^ 
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'*(2)  training  programs  designed  to  familiarize  persons  involved  lu  vo- 
cational and  occupatiunal  education  with  rubeiirch  findings  and  sucte^jaful 
pilot  and  demonstration  prujects  In  vocational  and  octuputional  education, 

'*(3)  experimental,  development,  and  pilot  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research  findings ; 

"(4)  demonstration  and  dissemination  projects^ 

"(5)  the  development  of  new  vocational  and  occupational  education  cur- 
ricula and  the  updating  of  existing  curricula  to  reflect  changes  in  the  tech- 
nology of,  business  and  industry,  and  in  the  structure  of  economic  and 
social  institutions ;  and 

"(6)  project:*  in  the  development  uf  new  careers  and  occupations,  such 
as— 

"(A)  research  and  experimental  projects  designed  to  identify  new- 
careers  in  such  fields  as  mental  and  physical  health,  crime  prevention 
and  correction,  community  develop  men  t>  welfare,  educatioii,  municipal 
servi^ces,  health  services,  resource  and  environmental  management,  and 
recreation  requiring  less  training  than  professional  positions  and  to 
delineate  within  such  careers  roles  with  the  potential  for  advancement 
from  one  level  to  another ; 

"(B)  training  and  development  projects  designed  to  demonstrate  im- 
proved methods  of  securing  the  involvement,  cooperation,  and  comnvit- 
ment  of  both  the  public  and  pri\  ate  sectors  toward  the  end  of  achie\  iuc 
greater  coordination  and  more  effective  implementation  of  program^  fo^-. 
the  employment  of  persons  in  the  fields  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
including  programs  to  prepare  professionals  (including  administrators; 
to  work  effectively  with  aides ;  and 

"(C)  projects  to  evaluate  the  operation  of  programs  for  the  training, 
dey^opment,  and  utilization  of.  public  service  aides,  particularly  their 
effectiveness  in  providing  satisfactory  work  experiences  and  in  meeting 
public  needs.  ^  ^- 

*  "IMPBOVEMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

'Sec.  186.  (a)  Funds  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  part  may  be  used  for— 
''(1)  planning  and  developing  programs  or  projects  such  as  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2>t  nnd 

"(2)  establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young  people  who 
are  still  in  school  or  who  have  left  school  either  by  graduation  or  dropping 
out,  adults  who  are  in  programs  of  occupational  preparation  beyond  high 
school,  and  adults  who  face  retirement  or  who  are  unemployed  or  who  are 
underemployed,  and  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities 
of  such  persons,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  language,  or  other  handicaps,  which  programs  or  projects 
may,  among  otliers,  include — 

"(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills  are 
required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in  such  occupations ; 

"(B)  programs  or  projects  for  students  providing  educational  expe- 
riences through  work  during  the  school  year  or  in  the  summer; 
^  "(C)  programs  or  projects  for  intensive  occupational  guidance  and 
counseling  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial  job  placement, 
and  for  adults  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  ; 

"(D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to  broaden  or  improve  vocational 
education  curriculums ; 

"(E)  exchanges  of  personnel  between  schools  and  other  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, or  organizations  participating  in  activities  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  including  manpower  agencies  and  induscry : 

"(F)  programs  or  projects  for  workers  released  from  their  jobs  on  a 
part-time  basis  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  their  educntional  attain- 
ment ;  and 

"(G)  programs  or  projects  at  the  secondary  level  to  motivate  and 
provide  preprofessional  preparation  for  potential  teachers  for  voca- 
tional education. 

"(H)  programs  or  projects  to  facilitate  the  participation  of  employers 
and  labor  Organizations  in  occupational  education-. 
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"(b)  (1>  A  grant  or  Contract  for  purposes  described  in  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  Ccimmissiouer,  in  the  caj>e  of  grants  or  contracts  uuaUe  l>.v  kirn, 
,   or  the  State  board,  in  the  cat>e  of  grants  or  coutracttj  made  by  it,  detemiiita — 
**(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  by  grautees  and  contrac- 
tors to  coordinate  the  development  and  operation  of  other  programs  aiid 
projects  carrried  out  under  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to  this  part,  with 
the  appropriate  State  plan,  and  with  other  public  and  private  prugramb  hav- 
ing the  saipe  or  similar  purposes ; 

,"lB)  that  to  the  extent  cousistent  with  the  number  of  btuUeuts  enroUeU 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  strved  whu&t  educational  netdb 
are  of  the  type  which  the  program  or  project  involved  is  to  meet,  provision 
Jbas  been  made  for  the  participation  of  such  students;  and  - 

"(C)  that  effective  policies  and  procedures  will  be  adopted  which  assure 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  ttiis  part  will  not  be  commiu^iied 
with  State  or  local  funds. 

•*CTJBBICtJIUM  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  137.  (a)  (1)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  ma/ be  used— 
"(A)  to  promote  the  development  and  dissemination  of  education  curric- 
ulum materials  for  use  in  teaching  vocational  occupational  subjects,  includ- 
ing cnrriculums  for  new  and  changing  occupational  fields ; 
"(B)  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum  development ;  ^ 
"(C)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  States  in, the  preparation  of  curriculum 
<>      materials  and  prepare  current  lists  of  curriculum  materials  which  are 
available ;  -  "  , 

"(D)  to  survey  curriculum  materials  produced  by  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Justice  ; 

"(E)  to  evaluate  vocational- technical  education  curriculum  materials  and 
their  uses;  and 
"(F)  to  train  personnel  in  curriculum  development 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  curriculum  materials  means  materials 
consisting  of  a  series  of  courses  to  cover  instruction  in  any  vocational  occu- 
pational field  which  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  employment  at  the  eutiy 
level  or  to  upgrade  vocational  or  occupational  competencies  of  those  prevtuublj 
or  presently  employed. 

"allocation  of  funds  amono  feoorams 

"Sbc.  238.  Of  the  funds  available  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the  Commissioner  under 
section  132,  at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  each  of  the  programs  tit- 
scribed  in  sections  135,  136,  and  137,  una  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  sQiction  133,  at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  each  of 
^ch  programs."* 

(b)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "parts  B  and  C" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  B**,  and  by  striking  ou^jthe  second  sentence. 

EFFECTIVE  DATfi 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
July  1, 1975. 

Chairman  Perkins  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  here  this  morning 
Mr.  John  J.  Loughlin,  Indiana  Vocational  and  Technical  College. 
It  might  conseiTe  time,  if  there  is  no  objection,  to  hear  the  entire  jmnel 
before  Aye  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Thurman  Willett,  president,  Linn  Technical  CoHege  Missouri ; 
Dr.  William  G.  Dwyer,  president,  Massachusetts  BoaVd  of  Eegional 
Community  Colleges;  and  Dr.  William  H.  Feddersen,  president  of 
Williamspoi't  Area  Community  College,  Pennsylvania.  We  are  going 
to  hear  from  you  fii-st,  Mr.'Loughlin,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner you  prefer.  Without  objection  all  of  the  prepared  statements  will 
be* inserted  in  the  record. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  J.  LOUGHLIN,  INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  COLLEGE;  THUSMAN  WILLETT,  PRESIDENT,  LINir 
TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  MISSOUEI;  MICHAEL  NAJAEIAN,  DISEC- 
TOE  OF  PEOGEAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOAED  OF  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES;  AND  WILUAM  H.  ITEDDERSEN,  PEESEDENT, 
WILLIAMSPOET  AREA  COMMTTNITY  COLLEGE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

*  Mr.  LoroiiLiN-.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clminnan.  I  will  summarize  some 
of  the  brief  specific  coiw^crns  that  we  have  with  the  uniqueness  of 
Imliaaa.  •  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  say  you  are  from  Con- 
gressman Brademas'  district  and  it  nuiy  be  he  can  put  in  an  appear- 
ance here  in  a  few  moments.  For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  let  one 
of  the  other  gentlemen  take  precedence  and  go  ahead  of  you. 

Congressman  Brademas  may,  want  to  introduce  you^  so  we  will 
hear  from  President  Willett. 

Mr.  WnxKTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  would  like  to  present  my  13-year-old  son 
from  Missouri. 
Chairman  Peuktxs.  It  is  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  It  is  his  first  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  so  he  is 
having  a  ball. 

Chairmaii  Pkukints.  Good  He  is  very  fortunate.  I  didn't  get  to  the 
Capithl  imtil  I  was  about  17  or  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  0'Har.\.  Mr.  Chairma'n,  you  didn't  get  out  of  Kefntucky  until 
yon  were  18  years  old  ? 

Mr.  WnxEiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind 
invitation  to  appear  before  this  group.  I  was  not  aware,  fully  aware, 
when  T  received  vour  letter  exactly  what  you  ^^  anted,  so  I  prepared 
some  items  and  I  got  here  and  found  that  you  have  a  bill  you  are 
working  on,  and  there  are  objections  thflt  I  have  to  it  that  somewhere 
along  the  way  I  would  like  to  point  out. 

Chairmaii  Pkjikins.  AH  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Fii-st,  J  will  g:ive  you  my  prepared  testimony. 
^  I  believe  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, I  would  be  concerned  about  a  nnmber  of  things.  One  of.  the 
things  I  would  be  concerned  with  would  be  that  the  testimony  given 
is  true  and  accurate.  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  will  strive  to  present 
with  caiulor  and  honesty  the  educational  scene  in  MisJ:onri,  specifi- 
cally the  role  of  vocational  technical  education. 

I  am  sure  that  vou  have  had  witnesses  with  far  more  academic  ex- 
perience than  I.  I  am  sui:e  you  hlTre  had  witnesses  with  many  more 
credentials  than  I  pos.-ess.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anyone  with  a  greater  depth  of  feeling  for  vocational 
education.  It  has  been  my  life,  it  is  my  passion. 

I  am  also  aware  tliat  emotion  is  not  a  salable  commodity,  that  sim- 
ple belief  and  faith  in  a  program  or  histitution  will  not  assure  its 
survival  or  adaptation. 

Yon  have  before  you  the  prepared  testimony  requested  by  Chair- 
rnan  Perkins.  It  presents  the  story  of  vocational  technical  education 
in  ^[issoiu'i.  Much  of  the  data  is  in  statistical  and  numerical  form. 
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Tliere  is  little  emotion  to  be  found  in  statistics.  1  should  like  to 
briefly  re\iew  the  contuiits  of  the  prepared  testimony  and  comment 
on  areas  that  I  feel  are  important.  I  must  admit  that  times  emotion 
will  be  a'pai-t  of  my  summai^.  I  do  not  apologize  for  this. 

Education  by  the  very  naturae  of 'the  profession  deals  mth  the 
vouiifj:,  and  if  you  are  to  be  successfuU  you  ihnt>t  like  the  young,  it  is 
i*asy  to  like  tlic  voung.  because  they  have  no  faults  except  the  ones 
they  are  asking'' you  to  eradicate:' ignorance,  shallowness,  and  in- 
experience. ♦  I.   1  ^1 

I  agree  with  Gilbert JJlghct  that  the  really  hateful  faults  are  those  ^ 
Tvhic?  we  grown  men  and  wumen  have— conceit,  cruelty,  and  greed—* 
resulting  from  years  of  careful  cultivation.  The  young  do  not  sin  xn 
those  ways.  They  are  plastic  and  subject  to  change,  provided,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  provide  aupi-opriate  avenues  for  change.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Vovational  Act  ot  1963  was  such  an  avenue.  I  ^vould  also 
like  to  caution  this  committee  that  the  avenue  or  change  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  dead-end  street.  \ 

Fii-st,  let  us  review  what  has  occurred  in  Missouri  since  1965.  The 
passaire  of  Public  Law  88-210  by  the  88th  Congress  af  the  United 
States  on  December  18,  1063,  stiniulated  the  development  of  area  vo- 
cational sohools  across  the  Nation. 

Sin(;e  ll)(>r>  tlie  Jlissouri  State  Department  of  Education  has  been 
acti^e^y  involved  in  the  process  of  developing  a  network  of  area  vo- 
cational schools.  These- schools  are  located  in  centralized  communities 
-and  provide  vocational  education  for  students  in  surrounding  school 
districts.  Students  from  participating  schools  are  generally  trans- 
ported on  a  lialf-day  basis  and  return  to  their  home  schools  for  aca- 
demic subject  work  and  participation  in  extracurricular  activity 

profrrams.  -  .  i    i   i  u 

The  curriculum  concept  for  area  vocational  schools  has  been  to 
provide  vocational  education  pro^jrams  for  secondary  students,  post- 
"  s^^condary  people,  adults  and  people  with  special  needs. 

Vocational  curricula  offered  in  area  schools  are  constructed  around 
the  following  fields:  agriculture,  business  ai\d  office  bnsumer  home- 
making,  cooperative  industrial  and  distributive,  health  occupations, 
and  industrial  trade  and  technical  education.  To  date,  53  administra- 
tive units  have  been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
develop  area  vocatioiial  schools.  , 

After  an  area  vocational  school  is  in  operation,  t\ie  sponsoring 
a^encv  is  eligible  fo/ a^pref erred  program  reimhursemeiit.rate  from 
S7ate'and  Federal  fuf^ls  administered  by  the  State  department  of 
odncption.  For  example,  area  vocational  school  instructor's  salaries 
are  presentlv  reimbursed  at  50  percent,  while  comprehensive  high 
school  viuational  instructor's  snlnrics  are  reimbursed  at  $200  per 
teachincc  month.      "  .         ,    i  •  ' 

Durin^"  the  197.V74  sehool  vear,  45  area  vocational  schools  were  in 
operation,  providing  vocatioiial  educational  proprrams  for  students 
from  307  participatiTicrhififh  schools,  represcntiiifir  2G2  school  districts. 
The  total  secondavv  enrollment  was  1^.417.  with  4,770  students  en- 
rolled from  particii)atinir  districts  and  13.047  students  enrolled  from 
host  districts.  Those  schools  also  enrolled  3,262  postsecoiidary  stu- 
dents and  31,013  adults. 
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Much  of  value  hns  been  accomplislied  in  the  10  years  since  tlie  im-* 
pact  of  Public  Law  88-210  was  felt  in  Missouri.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thorn  are^ome  areas  of  concern  tliat  should  be  brought  to  your 
•    attention.  I  am  concerned  that  the  implementation  of  the  act  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  act. 

I  would  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration :  Tlie  estab- 
lishment of  53  area  schools  in  10  years  is  c^mntly  indicative  of -ac- 
tion and  enthu<?iasm  on  the  part  of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. However,  the  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  economic  and 
philosophical  realities  of  such  a  "shotgun"  approach.  -  ♦ 

One  of  the  major  tenets  behind  Sie  creation  of  area  vocational 
S(*hoolR  is  to  provide  funds  to  allow  one  school  to  provide  training 
when  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  many  fragmented  school  dis- 
tricts to  economically  provide.  It  would  appear  that  63  area  voca- 
tional technical  schools  will  simply  provide  gpiediocre  training  be- 
cause of  the  economics  recjuired  to  maintain  the  programs. 

The  State  of  Missouri  evidently  can  also'  foresee  problems  in 
this  area,  since  a  moratorium  has  been  declared  on  the  establishment 
of  any  now  schools.  The  reality  of  the  area  vocational  schools  in 
Missouri  IS  that  the  host  school  gets  the  area  school- designation  and 
IS  mainly  ih  their  own  problems  and  student  body.  Many  of  the  other 
schools  do  not  receive  the  service  they  thought  they  would  receive. 

Second,  I  would  question  the  purpose  of  such  institutions.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  should  never  place  a  young  man  or  woman  in  a 
position  that  will  effect ivelv  stop  his  or  her  potential  for  growth.  If 
we  take  the  rigid  position  Tliat  area  sfhools'  only  function  is  terini- 
nal— that  is,  the  student  should  entei-  the  work  world  after  gradua- 
tion from  high  school— we  are  not  only  supporting  terminal  Institu- 
tions, but  also  creating  terminal  individuals. 

Such  schools  should  be  envisioned  as  exploratorv  in  nature  and 
dosimiod  to  serve  as  an  arena  for  the  healthy  probing Jttferest  of 
youth.  Mr.  Cliairman,  let's  face  it.  High  school  is  a  place  for  a  bov 
to  experiment,  llowever,  in  too  many  instances  he  has  not  yet  reached 
tho^ maturity  level  and/of  training  level  needed  to  go  out  into  the 
labor  market  adequately  prepare. 

During  hU^h  school  a  boy  is  interested  in  three  things:  girls,  auto- 
mobiles, and  sports.  X  wouldn't  attempt  to  rank  them  in  order  of 
his  priority.  But  the  day  of  reaching  the  labor  market  and  makiii« 
a  livincr  crraduallv  desconcls  upon  him  in  April  and  May  of  his  senior 
year,  and  he  rc'ally  faros  it  realistically  the  day  after  graduation. 

The  major  thrust  of  my  testimony  is'directed'toward  the  third  and 
final  item  in  the  summary.  I  am  speaking  in  support  of  residential 
vorntfonal  education.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv  comments  will  of  necessity 
bo  directed  toward  Missouri  and  I  will  use  Linn  Technical  Colle<?e 
ns  an  example  several  times  in  my  remarks.  HoAvever,  I  feel  there  are 
rnany  States  with  precisely  the  same  problems  and  potential  as 
Jlifsouri.  '  • 

Mi?^9onri  needs  a  postsecondar}'  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tional institution  that  draws  its' students  from  all  over  Missouri, 
wl]o<?e  educational  programs  arc  determined  by  the  ^tate-wide  and 
national  needs  of  busiliess  and  industiy,  and  which,  therefore,  can 
economically  provide  the  costly  concentration  of  educational  facilities 
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uiAil  equipment,  the  adequate  numbers  of  highly  specialized  and  in- 
dustricilly  experienced  instructors,  and  the  wide  variety  of  technical 
and  occupational  educational  programs  necessary  to  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Missouri  needs  an  educational  institution  that  will  produce  high 
(luality  busiuesb  and  industrial  technicians.  Many  pei*sons  need  voca- 
tio'nal-teclmical  education  at  a  le\  el  and  in  a  kind  of  settmg  that  upon 
course  of  study  completion  will  find  them  prepared  for  industry 
molility.  Jjilxerited  ability  of  persons  to  be  educated  and  local  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  not  necessarily  compatible. 

Missouri's  colle'ge  age  populqition,  especially  those  who  are  non- 
ac;i(k'mica41>  oriented,  need  and  deserve  a  postsecondary  resid^tial 
vtM  Mtioiiid  and  technical  education  in  Avhich  they  may  enjoy,  not 
onl}  a  program  for  the  education  of  hand  and  mind,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  experienca  the  satisfaction  of  participation  in  an  or- 
ganjEed  student  lite  program  that  is  comprehensive  in  nature,  broad 
in  scope,  and  successful  in  performance. 

This  is  bised  upon  the  realization  that  many  students  cannot,  or 
will  not,  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  unless  ,they  are  physi- 
cally removed  from  the  day-to-dav  influence  of  their  local  neighbor- 
liooJ  en  vironment/  and  that  such  participation  is  highly  desirable  in 
developing  personal  social  adju&tments,  meaningful  citizenship, *and 
ii\  promoting  both  social  and  occupational  mobility. 

^fr.  Chairman,  at  the  presiPnt  time  in  Missouri  the  legislature  is 
enihroilctl  in  a  great  debate  over  the  treatment  of  prison^  and,  in 
{iwt  the  very  structure  of  the  Missouri  penal  system.  It  would  seem 
as  if  no  single  subject  sparks  as  much  comment  as  the  punishment 
and  treatment  of  offenders.  I  am  not  speaking  as  .a  proponent  or 
exponent  for  any  particular  philosophy  of  penology. 

T  ilo  find  it  ironic  that  people  become  so  concerned  that  offenders 
JUie  properly  and  severely  dealt  with.  But,  curiously  apathetijp  con- 
ri  riiiufr*  education.  It  seems  that  we  will  cheerfully  pay  the  tax 
^^h\^]x  is  necessaiy  to  support. and  punish  convicts,  but  loudly  com- 
plain of  that  which  goes  to  prevent  his  fellow  being  from  becoming 
a  criminal.  , 

It  is  Mioraati^  that  lack  of  education  and  subsequently  means  of 
support  are  the  prime  factors  in  turning;  a  young  person  into  a 
\onnor  ofToudcr.  Also,  w^e  have  all  heard  the  predicticfhs  that  in  the 
next  decade  RO  percent  of  all  jobs  TyiU  require  less  than  4yoar  de- 
,irroi\  but  more  than  a  high  school  diploma.  '  ' 

T  submit  to  you  that  from  both  a  humane  and  practical  posture 
tl.i  r.  .sidential  Vocational  sehoorshoi>ld  be  given  the  Highest  priority 
ppspiMe.  I  am  asking  yon  to  embark  on  a  prograin  of  information 
irnp  tuft  and  funding  so  that  each  state  might  develop  residential  vo- 
cational schools. 

Tlje,  advanf  "-e  of  a  rCvsidontial  vocational  school  over  the  nonresi- 
(Iciitinl  OF  high  scHool  concept  could  be  briefly  summarized  to  inchide 
tho  followin<r :     ■  * 

1.  A  residential  \ocntional  education  school  permifs  the  school  to 
501  \r  a  larofer  j^rea  and  ,thus  a  w^ider  ?e<rrhent  of  the  population. 
"2.   It  insures  an  adequate  variety  of  courses  for  students  with  a 
wide  varietv  of  desires  and  abilities.  ^ 
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3.  It  provides  the  oppoituriitv'  to  remove  many  of  the  Nation'^s 
jouth  from  the  care  of  unfit  uninterested  parents  and  from  over* 
crowded,  impoveiibhtd  nelgliboilioods  where  tlie  temptation  of  de- 
Imquejicy  and  crime  is  strong.  ^ 

May  I  digre.^  just  a  inomtMit,  ^fr.  Chairman,  butl  strongly  believe 
that  if  we  e\er  expect  to  clean  up  the  ghettoesnn  this  country,  th^n 
we  must  do  it  through  education  and  main!)  through  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

The  answer  is  not  bussin^^  across  district  lines.  That  is  merely  a 
stop-gap  measure  that  appeases  ^ome  and  alienafes  ipany  others. 
For  all  Nve  do  is  send  a  young  man  to  another  school  for  6  hours  a 
day  and' then  sentence  him  for  anothei  18  hours  in  the  ghetto.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  overcome  his  environment. 

Get  hiin  out  of  the  ghetto,  send  him  to  a  residential  vocational 
school — if  that  it  his  thing — and  place  liim  into  his  area  of  interest 
|ind  competence  where  he  can  come  out  of  there  with  a^  skill,  a  job 
and  with  some  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hangup  is  poor  people — poor  education.  Boor 
people  are  exploited  by  our  economic  system  and  our  educational 
system.  .  ^  ^  \ 

4.  Tt  increases  gi'Owth  toward  maturity  and  self-confidence. 

5.  It  improves  the  iinaire  of  vocational  education  through  the  addi- 
tion  of  campus  life  activities.  -  -  

r>.  Tt  encourages  professional  mobility. 
T.  Tt  provides  an  indnstrial-odJicational  atmosphere. 
^.  It  exercises  control  over  the  student^s  activities  of  daily  living. 
^  0.  It  provides  better  opportunities  for  recreation  and  use  of  lebure 
time.  • 

10.  Tt  postpones  entiy  into  the  workday  world  and  provides  for 
more  development. 

Mr.  Cliairmani  the  point?  in  support  of  a  residential  technical 
scliOol  aie  \alid.  T  have  for  the  past  13  yeai'S  been  president  of  Linn 
Technical  Collefre.  I  have  witnessed  the  tnith  in  the  statments  sub- 
mitted above.  I  have  -seen  ypun^^  mm  and  women  come  to  Linn  Tech- 
nical College  both  from  the  alley^f  th^  ghetto  and  country  lanes. 
I  have  seen  them  learn,  mature,  and  obtain  employment — and  with 
employment  comes  an  of  tern  overlooked  factor— dignity,  the  dignity 
of  productiye  labor  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Linn  Technical  College  has  an  honest,  opc/f^HoSt^olicy.  If  a  young 
man  or  younsr  woman  truly  desires  an  ediication/-we  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  that  education.  Our  students  are  not  affluent. 
Fully  80  Percent  work  or  are  involved  in  some  form  of  Federal  sup- 
port ranging  from  the  GI  bill  to  the  work  study  program.  .  ^ 

The  s/mlents  cofne  to  ns,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  funds  and  with-' 
out  positive  futures.  I  feel  we  have  a  mandate  to  help  provide  both. 
The  student  who  attends  a  technical  college  is  often  the  dropout,  the* 
socialh"  handicapped,  the  physically  handicapped  or  perhaps  even' 
a  prisoner. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairmayi.  Liim  Technical  College  does  enroll  inmates  of 
Algoa.'an  inte  rmediate  reformatory,  as  regular  students.  We  also 
provide  special  clasps  for  mentally  retarded  adolescents.  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the  above  group  are 
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typical  of  (jur  .student  bod},  but  tliey  are  part,  an  important  part,  of 
our  institution. 

To  provide  education  to  those  who  need  it  most  seems  to  be  realistic. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  complrab]e  to  a  physician  limiting  his 
practice  only  to  the  well.  Linn  Teen  and  other  nistitutions  of  itsldnd 
place  prioiity  upon  the  developmeiit  of  talent  rather  th{^\he  identi- 
fication of  talent. 

Linn  Technical  CoUe^je  is  an  area  vocational  School.  We  function  as 
a  residential  school,  but  legali>  we  are  not.  Linn  Technical  College 
is  a  public  postsecondary  institution  serving  the  entire  State  of 
i^lissouri,  contiguous  States  and  several  foreign  countries. 

Because  of  our  unique  situation,  we  cannot  participate  in  formal 
accreditation  processes.  We  cannot  receive  BEOG  funds,  which  is 
a^jliame.  We  cannot  provide  students  with  services^that  are  considered. 
bas>ic  to  the  academically  gifted  students.  I  speak  of  such  things  as . 
libraries,  ph3sical  education,  student  learning  eeiiters,  and  specialized 
personnel. 

In  spite  of  this  we  have  been  able  to  place  90  percent'of  our  people 
at  graduation  each  year  for  the  past  13  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
^:an  continue  to  do  so  without  help.  We  receive  no  funds  from  local 
taxes.  All  funds  come  from  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Edu- 
*  cation  and  Federal  Government.  But  now  with  an  anticipated  en- 
rnllmpiit  nf  fiOO  fnr  thp  np^nminfy  gphnnl  tprm  I  fear  that  Linn  Tef^h 
and' other  schools  like  it  are  going  to  experience  difficulty. 

I  feel  that  this  committee  has  at  its  disposal  ways  and  means  to 
eiiLOuragc  and  implement  educational  chanire.  I  would  respectfully. 
a>k  for  any  assistance  you  can  extend  to  l^inn  Tech  or  other  like 
instittitions,  push  for  the  funding  of  the  Residential  Vocational  School 
Act.  ^ 

^Fr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  in  the  final  analysis  we 
he  jndjred  not  by  the  quantity  of  schools  w^e  have  created,  but 
b\  the  qualitv  of  the  {graduate  and  how  he  reacts  in  society. 

Vocational  education  in  the  residential  vocational scliools  is  rtot  a 
snond-hci^t  program  for  second-best  citizens.  Instead,  it  is  pictured 
as  the  best  of  all  possible  programs  for  people  who  deserve  and  re- 
ceive hotli  credit  and  status  for  their  accomplishments. 

Thank  you. 

rbairman  Pf.rktXv'=;.  Tliank  you  very  much.  President  Willett. 
[Mr.  Willett's  prepared  stittenient  follows :] 

rnKPARKD  STATI5MF.??T  OF  TlWRWAN  L.   WiTXKTT.   rRESIDKJTT,  Ll????  TECnNICAT. 

CpLLEOK,  LI.^•^^  Missoxtri 

Mr.  Chnlrnmn  and  disthigulshed  committee  members.  I  wish  to  thank  yoii» 
lor  the  very  i-tn/i  inrUntlon  to  appear  before  this  pronp. 

I  boHpvo  tbnt  If  T  were  n  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 
Willi  hi  be  coiioirnpd  about  a  number  of  things — one  of  the  tliinps  I  would  be 
ooncorntHl  with  would  be  that  the  tosfiiiiony  pflron  1^  true  nnd  necurnte.  T 
(nn  ai2s«r*»  you  tlmt  T  T\iJl  strive  to  present  with  enudor  nud  honesty  the 
eduentiofial  scene  in  Missouri,  speclflcnlly,  the role  of  vcKintionnl  technical 
e(lnen  tlon. 

I  am  sure  that  yon  have  had  witnesses  with  fnr  more  academic  experience 
than  T.  I  am  suro  you  have  hac^  witnesses  with  many  more  credentials  than  I 
pos,Mess,  but.  I  can  ajJsure  yon  that  It  would  be  dlfflcnlt  to  find  anyone  with  a 
greater  depth  of  feullng  for  vocational  education.  It  has  been  my  life— It  Is 
my  passion. 
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I  am  nlso  aware  that  emotion  is  not  a  salable  commodity,  tbat  simple  belief 
ana  faith  in  a  program  or  Institution  will  not  assure  its  survival  or  adaptation, 

Tou  have  before  yon  the  prepared  testimony  requested  by  Chairman  Perkins. 
It  presents  the  story  of  vocational  technical  education  In  Missouri.  Much  of 
the  data  Is  In  statistical  and  numerical  form.  There  is  little  emotion  to  be 
found  in  statistics.  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  contents  of  the  prepared 
tt^fimony  and  comment  on  areas  that  I  feel  are  important  I  must  admit  that 
at  times  emotion  will  be  a  part  of  my  summary.  I  do  not  apologize  for  this. 

Education  by  the  very  nature  of  the  profession  deals  with  the  young,  and 
if  you  are  to  be  successful,  you  must  like  the  young,  a^d  it  is  easy  to  like  the 
young  because  they  have  no  faults  except  the  ones  they  are  asking  you  to 
eradicate:  ignorance,  shallowness  and  Inexperience.  I  agrejp  with  Gilbert 
Highet  that  the  really  hateful  faults  are  those  which  we  grown  men  and  women 
hnve— conceit,  cruelty  and  greed—resulting  from  years  of  careful  cultivation. 
The  young  do  not  sin  in  those  ways.  They  are  plastic  and  subject  to  change — 
privlded;  Mr  Chairman,  that  we  provide  appropriate  avenues  for  change.  In 
my  opinion,  the  vocational  act  of  1063  was  such  an  ^Venue,  I  would  also  like  to 
caution  this  committee  that  the  avenue  for  change  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  dead  end  street  First,  let  ns  review  what  has  occurred  In  Missouri  since  1965. 

The  passage  of  Public  I>aw  88-210  by  the  88th  Congress  of  the  United  States* 
on  Pnreraber  18,  1063,  stimulated  the  development  of  area  vocational  schools 
orross  the  nation.  The  act,  better  known  as  the  vocational  education  act  of 
1063  ^amended.  ^Public  Law  90-576),  provides  federal  funds  that  can  be 
utilized  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  area  vocational  schools.* 

Since  1965  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Education  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  process  of  developing  a  network  of  area  vocational  schools. 
These  schools  are  located  In  centralized  communities  and  provide  vocational 
^d^fa^i^mfor  students  In  surrounding  school  districts.  Students  from  partici- 
pfitinp  'tchools  are-  generally  transported  on  a  half -day  basis  and  return  to  their 
hrtmp  •schools  for  academic  subject  work  and  participation  in  extracurricular 
activity  programs. 

A'-ea  schools  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  of  several  districts  to  par- 
tlripate  In  vocational  subjects  and  use  equipment  which  could  not  be  provided 
hy  many  dtstficts.  The  system,  also  reduces  the  duplication  of  placing  expensive* 
vocational  courses  in  schools  which  are  close  together. 

The  curriculum  concept  for  area  vocational  schools  has  been  to  provide  voca- 
tion programs  for  secondary  students,  post  secondary  people,  adults  and  people 
with  special  needs. 

Administrators  and  teachers  of  area  schools  are  encouraged  by  the  State 
pppartment  of  Edupation  to  work  closely  with  advisory  committee  (consisting 
of  reprr*<jentative^  from  participating  school  districts  and  lay  members  of  the 
romjmmities)  to  insure  that  the  best  Rossibje  program  selection  is  made  and 
that  course  content  and  equipment  is  ciirrent  Area  school's  directors  are  also 
e\pertMd  to  work  closely  with  representatives  of  industry  to  insure  programs 
gen  rod  to  meet  the  dt^mands  of  those  industries. 

Vocational  cjirriculii  offered  in  area  schools  are  constructed  aTound  the  fol- 
low inc:  f^flds  agriculture,  business  and  office,  consumer  homemaking,  coopera- 
tive frubistrial  and  distributive,  health  occxipations,  and  industrial  trade  and 
teohniral  education. 

Oiiirlance  and  coiinsrUnj;  is  also  available  for  students  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
Studr  I  its  are  assisted  in  makiiv^  realistic  decisions  concerning  their  vocational 
Iilan<  Periodic  folio w-tti)  surveys  of  former  students  are  conducted  to  aid  the 
assessment  of  tlie  programs.* 

Thn  term  "area  vocational  school"  Is  actually  defined*  in  Public  Law  90-5t6 
as :       ^  ( 

(A)  A  specialized  high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  pro- 
vision i>f  vocational  education  to  persons  who  are  available  for  study  in  prep- 
aration for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

/B)  The  department  of  a  high  school  exclusively,  or  principally  used  for 
prnvldlfifi:  tocational  e  ducation,  in  no  less  than  five  different  occupatiolial  fields 
to  prrsons  who  are  available  for  study  hi  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market,  or 

(C)  A  technical  or  vocational  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the 
provision  of  vocntional  education  to  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
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school  and  who  are  available  for  study  In  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
^market,  or 

(D)  The  department  or  division  of  a  junior  college  or  commnnity  college 
or  university  which  piovides  vocational  education  in  no  less  than  five  different 
occupational  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board,  leading  to  im- 
mediate employment  but  not  necessarily  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  if 
it  is  available  to  all  residents  of  the  state  or  an  area  of  the  state  designated 
and  approved  by  the  state  board,  and  if,  in  the  case  of  a  school,  department, 
or  division  described  in  <C>  or  <D;,  it  admits  as  regular  students  both  persons 
who  have  completed  high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  school  * 

Tu  date,  fifty -three  administrative  units  have  been  approved  by  ttie  State 
Board  of  Education  to  develop  area  vocational  schools.  Upon  receiving  this 
appruval,  an  administrative  unit  is  eligible  for  up  to  50  percent  reimbursement 
from  funds  administered  by  the  vocational  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  the  construction  of  an  area  vocational  school.  Approved  ex- 
penditures may  include  the  following: 

(1)  Constniction  of  new  buildings, 

(2)  Acquisition,  expansion,  alteration  and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings, 

(3)  Acquisition  of  land, 

(4)  Site  grading  and'  improvement 

(5)  Architectural,  Engiatjeiixig  and  inspection  scrrices  rendered  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  site  selection 

(6)  Purchase  of  equipment* 

Af.ter  an  area  vocational  school  is  in  operation,  the  sponsoring  agency  is 
eligibie  for  a  preferred  program  reimbursement  rate  from  the  state  and  federal 
funds  administered  by  the  State  Deparliaent  of  Education.  For  example., area 
vocational  school  instructor's  salaries  are  presently  reimbursed  at  60  percent, 
while  comprehensive  high  schoul  vocational  instructor's  salaries  are  reimbursed 
at  $200  per  teaching  month.*  ' 

During  the  1973-74  school  year,  forty-four  area  vocational  schools  were  in 
ofieration  pr^Yiding  yucatiunal  education  programs  for  studi^nts  from  307  par- 
ticipatint:  hiJ?h  schools,  representing  262  school  districts.  The  total  secondary 
ciirolliueiit  was  lb,417,  with  4,770  students  enrolled  from  participating  districts 
and  13,647  students  enrolled  from  host  districts.  These  schools  also  enrolled 
8.262  post  secondary  students  and  31,943  adults.* 

In  some  ctfmmunities,  schools  are  too  small  and  too  limited  in  special 
facilities  to  provide  the  educational  services  needed  to  meet  today's  demands. 

Vocational  program.^  in  particular  suffer  if  they  are  not  supported  with  suf- 
ficient funds  to  develi>p  curricula,  construct  shops  and  classrooms,  and  acquire 
up-to-date  equipment.  The  potential  number  of  students  in  smaller  communities 
is  not  large  enough  to  wajj-ant  either  these  expenditures  or  the  specialized 
teachers,  counselors  and  a^inistrators  needed  to  provide  diversified  occupa- 
tional programs. 

*  The  arga-  vocational  school  is  a  ptactical  approach  to  providing  adequate 
tocational  and  toclmical  education  opportunities.  Two  outstanding  features 
of  these  schools  are.  (1)  they  provide  training  whifch  leads  to  employment, 
and  {2 )  they  enroll  students  from  more  than  one  community  or  school  district.'^ 

Cur*rently-  a  statewl^o  policy  does  not  exist  governing  allotment  of  student 
onroUmPTif  ratio  nor  does  a.  suggested^  formula  exist  for  apportionment  of 
training  pl()frs  to  each  participating  district. 

Public  school  districtij  designated'  as  area  vocational  schools  receive  a 
favorable  reimbursement  for  Construction  of  facilities  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams (rom  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  order  to  provide  vocational 
edncatinn  for  students  of  school  districts  located  in  the  geographic  area  for 
^hlch  tlfc  area  vocatioual.sehool  was  established  tn  serve.  Therofnrp  thc-nrtc* 
ArocntioiJrtl  .>c]»ools  should  provide  vocntlouiil  education  opportunities  on  an 
equitabh*  basis  foif  secondary  students  residing  in  participating  school  districts 
and  those  reslainf  in  host  districts. 
%  In  rec»*nt  years  Missouri  has  )>eeii  enierglncr  from  an  agricultural  state  to 
an  industrial  state.  This  om(-rj;euce  has  created  a  need  for  providing  trained 
and  qualified  workers  reqnirod  by  industrj."  Vocational  education  was  generally 
thought  of  as  being  highly  speClalii^ed.  diversified,  expensive  and  ifleeded  by 
only  a  small  |)er(;^»ntaj:(»  of  the  population.  In  order  to  meet  the  expanding 
vucationaK  training; needs  of  people  au(t  keep  cost  reasonable,  the  concept  of 
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_ihe  area  vocational  school  was  begun.  It  was  deemed*  necessary  to  designate 
one  school  as  the  host  school  and  channel  financial  support  and  responsibility 
through  the  host  district.  One  reason  for  this  decision  was  that  existing 
state  law  made  provision  for  a  local  board  of  education  of  any  school  district 
niaintaimng  a  high  school  to  form  a  contractural  relaUon  with  another  district 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  .vocational  education  services  for  high  school 
students;  thus  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  additional  legislation  to  be 
passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature  permitting  the  development  of  a  network 
of  area  vocaUoual  schools.  ^ 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  fe^l 
garding  secondary  enrollments  in  area  vocational  schools  from  host  and  par- 
ticipating districts.  School  administrators  have  expressed  concerns,  such  as  • 

1.  Area  vocational  s<;hools  are  more  ^-vocational"  than  "area". 

2.  Many  students  in  tlie.  State  do  not  have  access  to  an  area  vocational 
school.  ^  ^  ^  -  " 

a  Alttiough  students  4iave  access  to  an  area  vocaUonal  school  they  do  not 
choos-e  to  participate. 

4  Enrollments  of  stu(]pnts  from  participating  school  districts  in  area  voca« 
tional  schools  are  limited  by  quotas  established  by  host  districts. 

To  date,  very  Httle  research  has  been  done  which  wQUld  substantiate  or 
refute  these  statements.  Recent  figures,  referred  lo^  earlier  in  this  paper,  indi- 
cate  enrol! nients  from  participating  districts  do  not  favorably  compare  with 
enrollments  from  host  districts. 

rnrrently.  there  i.s  a  moratorium  on  the  designation  of  additional  area  voca- 
tional school.^.  This  aetu^n  svas  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  two 
basic  reasons:  (1)  to  allow  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  catch  up 
\\ith  the  construction  of  area  vocational  schools  desimated  earlier,  and  (2) 
to  allow  the  State  nepartment  of  Education  to  develop  additional  criteria  for 
the  designation  of  futiire  area  vocational  schools. 

 Mnch  of  vnhie  Iian  hnn  aprnmplishPd  is  t^-e  ten  y^ars^  sineo  the  imfmet-^f- 

Publie  Law  88-210  v%a>-^  felt  in  -^Missouri.  However,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are 
some  areas  of  concern  that  .should  be  brought  to  your  attention.  When  I  re- 
sFmned  to  your  questioniiHire  I  expressed  cmicern  that  the  implementation  of  the 
art  may  not  be  in  acoordance  with  the  intent  of  the  act.  I  would  submit  the* 
fpjowing  for  your  consideration:  the  establishment  of  fifty^hree  area  schools 
in  ten  years  is  certainly  indicative  of  action  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  t;tate  Department  of  Education.  However,  the  question  can  be  raised  a^ 
♦•o  the  economic  and  philosophical  realities  of  such  a  "shotgun"  approach.  One 
of  the  major  tennears  behind  the  creation  of  area  vocational  school.^  is  to 
provide  fniidq  to  ^IIow  one  school  training  when  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  many  fragmented  school  db^triots  to  economically  provide.  It  would  appear 
tliat  fifty-three  area  v<»cational  technical  schools  will  simply  provide  medio<?re 
training  because  flie  rciin»>nucs  require  to  maintain  the  pVograms.  The  State 
of  Mis.<;ouri  evidently  can  also  foresee  problems  in  this  area— since  a  mora- 
torium has  t)een  declared  on  the  estahli.^hment  of  anv  new  schools. 

Seconrlly,  I  would  nnestion  the  ptirpose  of  such  institutions.  It  is  mv  opinion 
that  we  should  neve/  place  a  .\oung  man  or  \froman  in  a  position  that  will 
efr<»rtjvely  wtop  his  nr  hor  potential  for  growth.  If  we  take  tt)e  rigid  position 
that  aYea  .sch<4ols'  only  fiiactiou  in  terminal— that  Is.  the  student  should  enter 
the  worlc\vor]d  after  jrrnilnafina  from  high  sohor>l— we  are  not  onlv  supporting 
tprmina!  institut^pns  but  nlso  creatine  terminal  individuals.  Such  schools  should 
he  envi^lonra  r.,^  r*xploratory  in  nature  and  designed  to  serve  a.s*  an  arena  for 
the  healthy  pro!)imr  interei;t  of  youth. 

The  major  tlj^ru^t  of  my  testimony  is  directed  toward  the  third  and  final 
item  In  tlie  summnrv.  I  nm  .spraking  in  .<<upport  of  residential  vocational  edu- 
cMMon.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments  will  of  neressity  by  directed  towards 
^IfssfMiri  nud  T  will  use  Linn  Technical  College  as  an  example  several  times  in 
my  remarks.  However.  I  fool  there  are  many  states  with  precisely  the  same 
prohlenis  and  potential  as  Missouri. 

Mi'?^onrl  needs  a  post  st^-dndnry  vocational  and  technical  educational  institu. 
tlon  that  drawq  its  stuilents  from  all  pver  Missouri,  whose  educational  pro- 
grams are  determined  by  the  statewide  needs  of  business  and  industry:  and 
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^  TThkli,  tlicn  fore,  can  c^^uiumiically  provide  .the  costly  concentration  of  educa* 
tu»ual  faUlitiea  a!i«i  equipitifnt,  the  adequate  numbersj  of  higlily  specialized 
and  iiid  u  atrial  I. V  experieuced  iii&truttur^.  and  the  wide  variety  uf  technical  and 
iictupatiuual  educational  prograai^  iiece&burj  to  aerve  the  best  interest  of  the 
IM-Mple  of  the  iState.  Mis>&ouri  needs  an  educational  institution  that  will  produce 
lu^ii  *iualit.>  hu.slnej»&  and  industrial  tethnitianft.  Many  persons  need  vocational-^ 
U-chiii<.aI  educutiun  ^t  a  lt\el  and  in  a  kii»d  uf  settiug  that  upon  course  of  study' 
amipli'tion.  will  find  them  prepari'd  fur  indu>trial  mobility.  Inherited  ability 
ptr&una  to  Inj  eUuuited  and  lutal  eiuplu>  mtu^uppurtunities  are  not  neces- 
sarily'  conipa  t  i  ble. 

Mih&uuri^s  t-ulUge  aa^e  po^ulatiun,  especially  those  who  are  non-academically 
vruhted,  need  and  dtser\c  a  post  i^ecuudary  re^identiaI  vocational  and  tech- 
nuai  education  In  winch  tftey  may  enjoy,  not  only  a  ptugram  for  the  education 
uf  hand  and  mind  but  aUu  the  opiwrt unity  to  experfetice  the  satisfaction  of 
participation  in  an  ufgani/ed  htndent  life  program  that  is  comprehensive  in 
nature,  broad  in  scoih;,  and  bucce^dful  in  perfunuance.  This  is  based  upon  the 
ftfallzution  that  mau>  students  cannot,  or  uill  not,  'take  advantage  of  this 
uiijMjrt unity  unless  tlu-y  are  physically  removed  from  flte  day-to-day  inflnence 
uf  tiieir  local  neighliorhoud  cHvlr(»iinient ,  and  tl*at  buch  participation  is  highly 
*U-7>irahle  in  de\eliipiijg  pcihoiiflci  si>cial  adjtitotmt  nts.  meaningful  citizenship, 
and  in  promoting  both  social  -and  occupational  mobility. 

Mr.  Chairniaii.  at  the  present  time  in  Missouri,  the  legislature  is  embroiled 
In  a  Krc^at  debate  <'V*»r  the  treatment  of  prjsitMiers'aiuUiu  fact,  the  very  struc- 
ture of  tlie  :\U.v^ijuri  Penal  ^Sjstem.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  single  subject 
•  i4fiark.>  as  miaU  tominent  a»  the  punishment  and  treatment  of  offenders.  I  am 
hot  S'eakhig  as,  a  propuUent  or  exponent  for  any  particular  philosophy  of 
lH*iu»u*^;y.  I  do  find  It  ironic  that  people  hfcorne  so  concerned  that  offenders 
are  properly  and  seM-rely  d^alt  uith*  But,  euriuusly  apathetic  concerning  edu- 
cation. It  sei>ms  that  >ve  will  cheerfully  pay  the  tax  whldi  is  necessary  to 
^^U»i^ort  trnd  punish  cuuvict-s,  but.  -k^mHj- cumpluin  -tf^— that  wblo 
prevent  his  fellft\^-being  from  becoming  a  criminal 

-  It  is  axitJiiiaUc  tliat  a  laik  of  education  and  Kubsequently  means  of  support 
'are  tue  prlnte'factius  in,  turning  a  yoimg  i)erson  into  a  young  offerttier.  Also, 
we  have  all  heard  th-  predictioms  that  In, the  next  decade  80%  uC  all  jobs  will 
ret^uire  less  than  a  4  year  degree  hut  more  than  a  high  school  diploma.  I 
Mibnat  to  you  that  fruiii  huth  a^  humane  aitd  pt'actit  al  posture  the  residential 
v«*eaU*»nal  srhotjl  should  he  gi\en  tlie  hi^rhest  i)riority  possible.  I  am  a^^king 
yoii  to  cmbarh  on  tv  program  of  information  impetus  and  funding  so  that  each 
Stat**  laiKht  develop  residential  vucational  schools.  The  advantage  of  ft  resi- 
dr-ntial  NocatiiMial  ssthuol  over  the  non-rei>identi<d  ur  high  scho^ol  concept  could 
^  be  briefly  sunimari/>e<l  to  include  the  following : 

A  RESIDENTIAL  VOCATION AI>  EnCCATIOX  SCHOOL 

1.  IVrmlts^tliC  school  tu  serve  a  larger  area  and  thus  a  wider  segment  of  the 
popTi'ation.  • 

a.  B.y  providing  living  (|uarters  for  students  ^^ho^^e  homes  are,  too  distant 
,'to  r>eNfijt  commuting.  ?  r^,-  *  , 

h  XK\  providing,  ax  the  enrollment  grows,  increa'^pd  re.«ionrce«  enabling  the 
s<  l..  ol  to  offer  a  fjrwitbr  \ariety  uf  course  to  meet  ^be  demand  for  quality 
training.  « 

XK\  i)rov{ding.  tltronuli  tlie  Inoreasod  n»sourci's  eostly  training  equipment 
whliJi  'ran  be  purcha^'d.  nnd  tlie  comiutition  ^^ith  industry  for  specialized 
ln<tnu-tors  can  bo  met. 

J.  Iji^ure,.  :i{!ej|!iate  variety  of^coursis  for  students  with  a  wide  variety 
of  de>ire^  and  aldlith"?. 

a.  R'"*ldetil iii)  scIum  Ks  are  not  liuiltod  to  the  deniahds  or  desires  of  local 
imhiJ^tries  onlr.^ 

X  Provhles  the  o|>)M»rtUhity  to  remove  .  many  of  thef  nation's  youth  from 
thf  tare  of  unfit  and  unint*-ri'«*teii  p*arents  and  froui  ererowded,  ipipoverishcd 
nHi;hlM>rlM)ods  \\l»ore  temptation  oF  delinquent'  Aud  crime  is  strontr. 

a.  only  tlirr)inrli  suili  s^Jioidvi  can  we  ho;ie  to*  offer  appropriate  Vocational 
education  and  tl»e  atia(»spliere  for  a  well -rounded  social  adjustment. 
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•  4.  InCroases  growtli  toward  maturity  and  self-confidence. 

a.  Youth  need  tlie  noces-sary  experience  of  makinjg  decision  ^without  parental 
as$Jistance  (some  pnrentf.  are  over-protective).  *' 
'     ^J^'^^^^^^^      ^'^^  contact  with  persons  from  various  walks  of  life  teaches 
^        ^the  importance  of  learning  to  live  with  others  as  an  adult. 

0  Complete  personal  responsibility'  accelerates  the  approach  to  maturity. 

o.  Improves :  the  imnge  of  vocational  education  through  the  addition  of 
camp«<;-life  activities. 

a  The  give-and-take  of  dormitory  life  and  out-of-class  activities  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  vocaticnal  student  as  to  the  student  of  an  academic  universitv. 
i,#  T^,^^^^^^^  ^^^^  *t  or  oot,  status  symbols  are  important  in  our  daiiv 
life.  Going  away  to  school"  has  long  been  such  a  symbol.  Only  a  residential* 
scliool  pan  offer  thm  opporhmity.  Vocational  education  must  be  up-graded  in 
the  parental  mind  to  gain  their  approval  and  support. 

.J'  ilany'who  possess  tlie  inherent  ability  to  be  supervisors  or  leaders  in 
thp  ^Killed  crafts  are  guided  (or  misguided)  into  academic  universities  purelv 
because  of  the  status  symbol  and  thus  are  lost  to  industry. 
6.  Encourage£upiy)fessional  mobility. 

a.  Too  many  citizens  prefer  to  cling  to  the  past  and  stay  in  the  home  com* 
ninnity,  T^nving  home  to  obtain  vocational  training  may  well  be  the  incentive 
to  pneourage  the  youthful  population  to  relocate  as  job  opportunities  dictate. 

J.  Provides  an  industrial-educational  atmosphere. 

a  A  residential  sehool  is  an  entity  within  Itself.  Newly  acquired  skills  can  be 
c«stompr-teste<l  in  an  industrial  atmosphere. 

/.  On-oampus  student?  become  customers  for  the  products  of  the  baking  and 
eiilinary  arts  students.  The  large  number  of  students  encourages  variety  of 
produotlon  and  provides  the  stndent  with  varied  experiences. 

2.  Families  and  single  residential  students  can  utilize  the  services  of  students 
in  ra_dio^pd  television  repair,  appliance  repair,  refrigeration  and  servicing,  and  • 
 frttto  mechanicH.  ^  

1  Offset  and  letterpress  printing  and  commercial  art  students  find  a  de- 
nmmllup  enstomer  \n  the  school  Itself.  Brochures,  bulletins,  text-books,  work- 
hoAks,  and  the  thousands  of  essential  forms  provide  the  desired  variety  of 
job  performance.' 

ff  Stndent  stores  and  offices  require  retailing  efforts' and  secretarial  skills. 

^  Campus  vehlclfv?.  including  trucks,  heavy  equipment,  and  stndent  and 
employee^  cars  offer  shop  exereises  for  the  automotive  and  diesel  students. 

The  cnnipus  huildings  and  equipment  oan  provide  the  practical  shop  ex- 
perfonee  for  the  students  in  pltimbing.  electrieity  earpentry.  and  heating  and  air 
conditioning.  These  jobs  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Instnictor  and 
demonstrate  praetical  application  of  classroom  theory. 

ft.  ^ixercises  eonrrol  over  the  student's  activities  of  daily  living.  ' 

a.  A  residential  eampns  ajvay  from  the  heavily  populated  centers  offers* 
more  exacting  control  ovQr  the  student*s  time.  The  small  town  atmosphere 
neeoRsnrily  forees  th^*  student  to  seek  recreation  and  leisure  pursuits  on  campus. 
•  n.,Vehlele  eontroMs  more  easily  acconjpllshed. 

r  L^Teal  law  enforeement  can  offer  more  eooperatlon  of  a  specific  nature. 

d  Greati^r  safety  for  the  students  Is  po^^ihle  on  the  smaller  campus  in  the 
less  lieavfly  populated  rommnnfty.  Experienee  dietatea  the  youth  of  any  larce 
metropolitan  area  rould  be  more  effeetively  served  If  the'  residential  school 
was  some  di'^ta nee ^ from  the  eity. 

/.  An  example  the  supervisors  of  the  enijiloyment  a.sslstanee  aef.  Pni)lic  * 
Lnw  OnO.  definitely  oppose  frequent  visits  of  «*tudents  to  their  homes.  Thev  seek 
schools  that  are  far  enough  a^\ay  to  prevent  ffe<inent  visits  to  the  ''old  wav 

Oflffn** 

•  0.  Provides  better  opportunities  for  reereation  and  u^e  of  leisure  time. 

a.  "Residential  vocational  schools  afford  the  opportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment of  talents  outside  the  chosen  vocation:  i.e..  sehnol  bands,  plays,  clubs, 
and  sports.  I.irinpr  on  campus  pnrmits  the  ^fndent  to  utilize  time  that  would 
Ordinarily  be  spent  In  eommuting. 
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b.  The  "read J -made"  audience  of  students  living  on  campus  permits  the 
schuul  autlioHties,tu  prebeiit  ^ne  arts  prv>graiiis  from  out^jide  sources  fur  their 
enjoyment 

10.  Postpones  entry  into  the  workaday  world  and  provides  the  opportunity 
for  more  complete  development. 

a.  A  fi}ll-time  residentiai  rocational  program  will  keep  a  given  number  of 
youth  out  of  the  wurk  furee  fur  a  prescribed  length  of  time  permitting  them  to 
mature  men  tally »  emotiuually,  and  physically  before  tackling  tie  adult  world. 

b.  Students  attending  non-residential  vocational  schools  tend  to  seek  full- 
time  emplojmtiit  uf  a.a  unskilled  nature  during  the  day  and  attent^  night  classes 
to  strengthen  their  em^jluy ability.  For  bOme,  this  is  essential  and  commendable, 
however,  empluyers  prefer  maturity  and  skill  proficiency.  TMs  permits  the 
person  to  enter  the  labor  force  at  a  higher  wage  level  where  jobs  are  more 
plentiful. 

c.  Students  need  time  to  develop  judgment  before  entering  .the  Industrial 
wurld.  Hesidential  schools  proridt  this  time.  Development  of  mature  judgment 
can  i>vmetlmes  prevent  early  wedding  dates  which,  nhlle  not  sp€scifically  a  re- 
spoiihibility  of  the  educators,  are  creating  industrial  and  social  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  points  in  support  of  a  residential  technical  school  are 
valid.  I  have  for  the  past  18  years  been  president  of  Linn  Technical  College.  I 
have  witnessed  the  truth  in  the  statements  submitted  above.  I  have  seen  young 
men  and  women  come  to  Linn  Technical.  College  both  from  the  alleys  of  the 
ghetto  and  country  lanes.  I  have  seen  them  learn,  mature  and  obtain  employ* 
ment— and  with  employment  comes  an  often  overlooked  factor — dignity.  The 
dignity  of  productive  labor  can  not  be  overemphasized.  Linn  Tech  has  an 
honest,  open-door  policy.  If  a  young  man  or  young  woman  truly  desires  an 
education,  we  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  that  education.  Our  students 
are  not  affluent.  Fully  80%  work  or  are  involved  in  some  form  of  federal 
support  mug  lug,  from  tiie  -6Kf.  fiift  ta  tht  writ  study  progrant.  ^fhe-  ^tnd«rt» 
come  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  funds  and  without  a  positive  future.  I 
feel  we  have  a  mandate  to  help  provide  both.  The  student  who  attends  a 
technical  college  is  often  the  dropout,  the  socially  handicapped,  the  pbyi,ically 
handicapped  or  perhaps  even  a  prisoner. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairmau,  Linn  Technical  College  does  enroll  inmates  of  Algoa,  an 
intermediate  reft>rniatury,  ns  regular  ^.tudents.  We  also  provide  special  cla&st-s 
for  mentally  r.etarded  adolescents.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  above  group  are  typical  of  our  student  body,  but,  they  are 
part,  nn  important  part,  of  our  institution.  ^ 

To  pro\ide  ediiention  to  those  who  need  it  most  seems  to  be  realistic.  To  do 
otlierwise,  would  be  comparable  to  a  physician  limiting  his  pradlice  only  to  ^ 
the  well.  Linn  Tech  and  other  institutions  of  its  kind,  place  priority  upon  the  ^ 
development  of  talent  rather  than  the  Identification  of  talent.  t 

Linn  Tech  is  an  area  vocational  school.  "We  function  as  a  residential  schaol, 
but.  legally  we  are  not.  Linn  Tech  is  a  public  post  secondary  Institution 
serving  the  entire  state  of  Missouri,  contiglous  states  and  several  foreign 
Countries.  Becau.>e  ol  our  unique  situation,  we  cannot  participate  in  formal 
accrt-dltation  j^rocesses.  We  cannot  receive  B.E.O.G.  ftmds.  Wc* cannot  provide 
.st^ulents  with  her\lces  ♦^Hnf  nre  considered  basic  to  the  ncadetnieally  gifted 
student.  1  .HptuK  of  such  things  as  libraries,  physical  educatioa,  student  learn- 
ing ceiiters,  and  si)eciali7.ed  personnel.  In  siMte  of  this,  we  #have  been  able  to 
place  OC^'c  of  our  people  at  "graduation  each  year  for  the  past  13  7ears.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  can  contHiue  to  do  so  uithout  assistance.  We  receive  no  flinds 
from  local  taxes,  all  funds  come  from*the  Mi.ssouri  State  Department  of  Edu- 
eatton  and  Fodj-ral  Oct.  rnmenl.  Bui  now  with  an  anticipated  enrollment  of 
600  for  the  upcoming  school  term.  I  feel  that  Llan  Tech  and  other  schools  , 
lilse  it  ate  going  to  i-xperience  difficulty.  I  realize  tlmt  Missouri  has  no  direct 
representation  on  this  committee.  But  I  feel  that  this  committee  has  at  *lts 
disposal  ways  and  mt-an.s  to  encourage  and  implement** educational  change.  I 
would  respectfully  ai5k  fo^  an  assistance  you  can  extent  to  T.inn  I'ech  or  other 
like  in.stitutions.  Pui^h  for  the  funding  of  the  Residential  Vocational  School 
Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  memliers  of  the  committee.  In  the  final  analysis  we  will  be 
judged  by  the  Quantity  of  schools  we  have  created  but  by  the  quality  of  the 
graduates. 
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^olFS*!5i*,^!?*®^  Conjrress.  Vm\c  Law  00^576.  '  Voc.itlonnl  Education  Amen<lment8  of 
19C8."  00th  Congress.  H.K.  October  10.  I96S.  p  7. 

'Mlmurl  State  Departineut  of  llducation.  Injormatton  Handbook  for  Vocational  Edu* 
cation  m  J/i«.<fo«H  UtrCorbOu  City.  State  Denartmeut  of  Kducatlon.  1970k  d.  141. 

'Public  I^aw  90-576,  i>  7.  _ 

Health.  K<hicat'on.  and  Welfare.  Federal  Rcgiitcr,  Vol.  35   No  01 
(>\ashln?tt)n :  Government  T'natJns  Offlcf,  H>70).  p.  7*J."i:i. 

-Mis:»ouri  State  I><;partnit  iit  uf  KUuLatiou.  Injonnatton  Handbook  lor  \  ocatton  Educa- 
tion »n  ilia/iouri,  p  13. 

« Missouri  State  Dcpartnamt  of  Kducatlon.  Vocational  Division,  *'MWsouri  area  Voca- 
tlopm  School  Survey."  Jefferson  City.  June  1973.  (Mlmeocraphed) 

I,^^"^?''^*-'*."  Vociitlun '!  AN-su^i.itiuii.  Siut  \  ocaUonul  LducnUon  Program,  OVashinstoa. 
I»-C.:  American  Voc.»rh>«al  Association.  IDCr,).  pp  4-5. 

*BuI  Borgnie>er.  \tJi'ationa}  Ui^hmcnl  Trointttg  tn  ^^iHSouri  (Jeffersi>n  City.  Missouri 
Di\I«io»i  of  Commeree  and  Indastnal  Development.  1909).  p.  VII. 

^Mi>HHirI  Si  ate  DeptirMut-nt  uf  I  Id  u  cation.  The  Piibhc  ^school  LaiCt  of  MiitHoun,  <  Jef- 
ferson City  :  State  Department  of  Kducatlon.  1970),  p.  309. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  Go  ahead  Dr.  Dwyer,  and  without  objection 
your  entire  statement  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record. 

>lr.  Xajaklvx.  Mr.  Chainnan,  Dr.  Dwyer  was  not  able  to  be  here 
and  expi-esscd  his  sincere  tlianks  for  tlie  invitation  jou  gave  him  and 
asked  1  i^epresent  him. 

My  name  is  ilif^hael  Xajarian,  director  of  programs  for  the  State 
board  of  comintniity  folleges.  \ 

Mr.  ChairiiHin  and  committee  members,  I  am  most  appreciative  uf 
tlie  opportunity  to  ttbtlfy  before  the  IIouso^  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentarv.  Secondary,  and  VocuLiunal  Education.  A&  president  of  the 
Massac hubctts  Loa I'd  of  Regional  C^nummity  CoHege»r44^avB- feeeiir- 
iOTi^  interested  in  the  \  ocational  Education  Act  and  its  subsequent 
revisions.  Over  the  past  seAeral  vears  I  ha^  e  seen  a  dramatic  increase 
in  occupational  education  enrolJment  in  the  community  college  of 
our  State. 

Our  State  has  lon^r  been  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  private 
hi«rer  educational  institiitiG:.o.  Little  known  outside. ouix,State  is  the 
(•jucational  revohition  that  i^  taking;  place  within  the  relatively  new 
in«"Mtiitions  of  public  hightr  education  the  comprehensiv^e  comlhunit}' 
college.  -  _  *  . 

Wo  have,  recently  compiled  some  very  enlightening  enrollment 
?tatisticsM\hich  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  members  of  this;sul- 
c^nirtnttoe  as  it  relati'S  to  it.^  deliberations  on  changes  to  exist?ing  voca- 
tional eclucation  Ircjislation,  and  IJiave  here  the  data  wliich  I  would 
like  submitted  please.  *  • 

.  [Tables  referred  to  follow*:] 
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EXHIBIT 

COMMUNITY  COllEGE  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENT-HEAD  COUNT  (FALL  1967  TO  FAIL  1974) 


Fall  1967 


Fall  1970 


Fail  1974 


Percentafe  chanji 


Pfcjram 


Number 


Per- 

cent  Number 


Per- 


Occupalwnal  educaUon   5,094  lOO.OO  1 4&9 

a  Business   3,430  68  32  3.996 

b- Health   476  9.34  1,673 

c.  Eniineer/TechnicaL.  998  19  59  1,783 

d.  Service   UO  2.75  '1,012 

Liberal  arts  transfer   5. 360  1  659 


100.00 
47  18 
19. 82 
21.05 
11.95 


Per- 

Number 

cent 

1957-70 

1970-74 

16, 536 

100.00 

66  0 

95.25 

8.143 

49. 24 

14.8 

103. 78 

3,368 

20  37 

252.5 

100.72 

1,688 

10.21 

78.7 

-5.33 

3  337 

20.18 

622.9 

229. 74 

8,996 

53  8  • 

3.89 

Relationship-of  occupational  education  and  liberal  arts  transfer  propram  enrollments 


Occupational  education   5, 094 

liDeral  arts  transfer   5. 360 


47.5 
52.5 


8,454 
1,659 


49  4 

50.6 


16,536 


64,77 
35.-23 


6€.0 

C<3  O 


10.454    1CO.0      17,128    i00.0      25,532  100.00 


95  25 
3.89 


Relationship  of  occupational  education,  jeneral  education,  and  liberal  arts  transfer  prozram  enrollments 


Cccupationat  education  

Liberal  arts  transfer  

General  education  


5, 094 

5,360 
1.165 


43.8 
46.1 

to  1 


8.469 
8,659 
1.783 


4i8 
45.8 
9.4 


16,536 
1 996 
2.571 


58  84 

32  01 
9.15 


11,619    lOO.O      18,911     1(R).0      28,103  100.00 


€6.0 
53.8 
53.0 


95  25 
3.89 
44.20 


5tiut«.  M<i»4t»u>clU  ftoa«i  of  negk^nai  wmnaunuy  i;oHeses,  December  1974,  * 

RELATIONSHIP  OF.LI  BCRAL  ARTS  TRANSFER,  GENERAL  EDUCATION,  AND  OCCtlPATlONAL  EOUC^ION  STUDEtlTS- 

ENROLLMENTS,  FALL  1974 


Cotiop 


Liberal's  rts 
UMsfer 

Total   

enroll-  *  System  Nu.ti- 

ment    Ranking     percent  ber 


General 
education 


Per-  Hiirfi' 
cent  ber 


Occupational 
education 


Per-  ffum- 
cent  bsr 


Per- 
cent 


Berkshire   1. 547 

Bristol,   1, 82& 

Bunker  Htll  -  2,100 

CaptCod   1,579 

Greenfield   1,474 

HolyoKe   2. 710 

Massachusetts  Bay   1,791 

Massasolt   1, 820 

Middlesex                 ..  1,249 

Mount  Waehusett   1. 293 

North  Short   2, 251 

Northern  Essex   2, 522 

Qumsltamond   1,965 

Roxbury   605 

Sprintfield  Technical  ^  3,377 

28, 103 


11 
7 
5 
10 
12 
2 
9 
8 
14 
13 
4 
3 
6 
15 
1 


5  50 

6.  48 

7.  47 
5  61 

5  24 
9.64 
6. 33 

6  48 
4,  44 
4  60 
i.00 
8  98 
7.00 
2.15 

12. 0) 


241 

617 
806 
799 
498 

1,1)20 
460 
597 
310 
166 
713 

1,123 
853 
403 
390 


15  58 
33  90 
38  38 
50  60 
33  79 
37.64  - 
25.68 
32.  80  , 
24  82 
12.'84 
31.67 
44.53 
43.40 
66  61 
11,  55 


544 


35,16 


74 
81 
95 
'4 
140 


249 

381 
96 

210 
62 
50 

582 


3. 52 

5.ar 

6. 45 
,0015 
7. 32 


19,  94 
29. 47 
4.26 
8.33 
3.16 
8  26 
17.23 


762 
1,203 
1,220 
696 
881 
1,68S 
1,191 
1,223 
690 
746 
1,442 
1,189 
1,050 
152 
2, 405 


49.26 

66  10 
58.10 
44.07 
59.77 
62.21 
66. 50 

67  20 
55. 24 
57.70 
64.06 
47  15 
53-  44 
25.12 
71.21 


120      100.00    1.996    32.01    2,571     ^9.15      16,536      58  84 


\   ^ 

Source:  N^assachusetts  Board  of  Regional  Commi/hity  Cblleftfis,  Decemt^er  1974. 
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BUSINESS/OFFICE  pllOGRAMS 


OE  code 


04.0800. . 
04  1100. 
14  1200. 
14.0100., 
14.0200. . 
14.0203. 
14  0499. 
14  0603.: 
14  0701. 
14  0702. 
14.0S00. 

O9020S. 
14.1090. 
14  0600. 
14.0801. 
14  9900. 
14.0700. 
04.0700. 


OE  institution  profram  title 


Number  ol 
p  rot  ram: 


General  merchandise 
Hotel  motel  management.. 
Industrial  m^rkettnt 

Accountants.    .     .  «  ^ 

Business  data  proceisin(  . 
Protrammers... 

Information  communtcatiorr  system,  other. 

refsonnel  assistants  

Executive  secretary.  » 
Secretaries.  

Supervisory  and  administration  manatement  occupa 
>4K)n. 

Nursmt  home  manatement 

Transportation  manatement  

Food  distribution... 

Administrative  services  manat^nient  

Medical  record  technician.  

Court  and  conference  reportint  .  .  . 

Food  manatement.   .  . 

Total  


Total  students 


Percentate 
of  total 


5 

219 

2  69 

3 

127 

J  &6 

62  ♦ 

\76 

442 

8 

422 

5  11, 

62 

.  76 

126 

1.55 

29 

.036 

12 

1, 120 

13.75 

12 

1,S45 

18  97 

IS 

3. 821 

46  92 

33 

.041 

"25 

.031 

17 

.021 

8 

.009 

V  3t 

<7 

42 

.52 

5 

.006 

75 

8.143 

100  00 

Source.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Retional  Cormmunity  Colletes,  December  1974  4 

ALLIED  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


OE  code 

Number  of 

Percentate 

OE  institution  protram  title 

protrams  Total  studeiUs 

of  total 

07  9900.  - 

Health  cluster  

1 

19 

0.56 

07.0101-,  . 

Dental  assistmt   ... 

2 

e9 

2.05 

07  0102-  . 

.   Denial  hyiient  

Medical  faboratory  assistmt.  -  -  ^  

5 

209 

6  21 

07,0203.,.. 

4 

145 

4.31 

07  030U 

. .  Nursmi  (AD)  

13 

1.530 

45.43r 

07  0305- . 

.  Sur(tcaliechntcian  (operatint  roop  technototy). 

1 

28 

83 

07  0400,  .. 

.  Rehabilitation  technoloty. 

1 

35 

1.04 

070401,  . 
07  0402.... 

.   Occupationat  therapy  technician.. 

2 

12 

2.43 

.   Physical  therapy  assistant..  . 

3 

15 

2.52 

07  0501. 

Radiologic  technician  

7 

249 

7  39 

07  0701  

.  Environmental  health  assistant..  ..  « 

3  * 

211 

6. 26 

070t0U 

.  Mental  health  technician.  .  . 

3 

^  130 

3  86 

07  0899^  1 
07  0901.  . 

Mental  health,  technician,  othac-- 

4 

2S» 

7  66 

.  Inhalation  therapy  technician.. . 

4 

"    127  . 

3.77 

07.0904.  . 

.  Medical  assistant... 

2 

120 

3  56 

09  0107.  , 

Dtetttic  technoloty   

2 

42 

1.25 

07,0502.... 

Radiation  therapy  

1 

8  , 

.23 

n60115. 

Nuclear  medicine  • 

2 

21 

62 

ToUl  "  

60 

3,368  * 

100  00 

Source  Massachusttts  Board  of  Retional  Community  Colleates,  December  1974 
»  *  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


OE  code 


OE  institution  profram  title 


Numbar  of 
programs  Total  students 


04.1800  . 
09.020L. 
16  0602.. 

16  0605  .  . 
160699... 

17  0700.... 
17.1501. /->^. 
17.1900.  \., 
17.2602,.^ 

17.2800  

160605.-    ..  . 
09.299.  .  . 
14.0803... 

Total, . 


Recraation  and  tourism  

Cart  and  fuldance  of  children.... 
Firt  and  fira  science  technicnn... 

'Police  science  technician  .  . 

Human  services 

Commercial  arts  occupation  ... 

Communications  

Graphic  arts  occup  tlon  

Cosmetoloty  . 

Pubhc  administralion  

Corrections. 

Instructional  aid   , 

denial  office  assistant. 


3 
9 
5 
10 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 

\' 

1 

1 


184 

613 
186 
1.366 
311 
111 
160 
159 
33 
13 
78 
37 
16 


3. 337 


Percentage 
of  total 


Source  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rational  Community  Collefe^  December  1974. 


5.51 
18.37 
5. 57 
40.93 
11.41 
3.  33 
4. 79 
4  76 
.99 
.39 
t  34 

i.n 

47 


100,00 
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TECHNtCAl/ENGINEERlNG  PROGRAMS 


OE  code 


0£  institution  profram  titlt 


Number  of 
proframs  Total  students 


Percentage 
of  total 


01.0504  ....  -  landscapint technolofy  

16.0100..         Basic  eniineennf,  ...  .  .. 

16  0100.  Aero  tech  nolo  ty 

16.0104,.     ...  Auto  lechtX)lofy   

16.0105..         Cherojcal  lech  nolo  ty.. 

1S.0106  .    .      Civil  technoloiy  

16.0107   Electrical  technoloty. 

i&^OlOi  Sccticnttiechnclofy   

16.0109  .         Electromechanical  technictan    .  . 

16.0110   Envuonmental  contfollechnician... 

16.0113  Mecna meal  technolofy  

16.0113..  .    ..  Machine  and  tool  desi|n  technicians 

159901..    .      Envuonmenlal  technology  

16.9902   E'ectronic  benchwork  


Total 


\ 

71 

4.21 

389 

23  05 

1 

37 

2  19 

.1 

59 

3. 50 

\ 

5 

.30 

5 

280 

16  59 

2 

113 

6  69 

5 

290 

17  18 

3 

143 

t47 

4 

151 

r95 

3 

57 

3  38 

2 

51 

302 

1 

33 

1.95 

1 

9 

.35 

39 

1,688 

100. 00 

Source.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colle|es,  D^ember  1974 


BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 


Fall  1967* 


Fall  1970 


Fall  1974 


Community  cotlefe 


Berkshire  

Bristol  

Bunker  HilL..  ..  .  , 
Cape  Cod  — 

Greenfield  

Holyoke  

Massachusetts  Bay 

Massasoit  .         .  - 

Mjddlesex^^ 

Mt.  Wachusttt.-  - 

North  Shore 

Northern  Essex  . 

Quinsitamond   . 

Roxbury  ... 
Sprintfield  Technical. 


Number     Percent    Number     Percent  Number 


Perce  ntaie 
  Chang* 

Percent  1967-70 


Percenlafe 
change 
1970-74 


164 

4.71 

141 

3.53 

311 

3t2 

14.0 

120.57 

261 

7.50 

269 

6  73 

485 

5.96 

3.0 

80. 30 

596 

7.32 

"  105  ' 

'  '3."02 

U6 

2  90 

458 

5  62 

iao5 

294.83 

126 

3.62 

183 

4  58 

265 

-3.25 

"  45.2 

44  81 

545 

15  66 

519 

14  74 

841 

10.41 

8.1 

43. 97 

453 

13.02 

150 

3.75 

937 

11.51 

66.9 

524.  67 

226 

6  49 

341 

t.53 

581 

7.13 

50.9 

70.38 

-  *■  * 

140 

3.50 

399 

490 

185. 00 

301"  * 

t  65 

309 

7.73 

361 

4  43 

2.7 

16.83 

354 

10  17 

432 

10.81 

784 

9.6S 

22.0 

81.48 

358 

10.29 

508 

12.71 

654 

t03 

4r.9 

2S  74 

338 

9  71 

456 

11.41 

546 

6.71 

34.9 

19.74 

95 

1.17  . 

"  127.35 

249 

7"l6 

362' 

'90  6 

823 

10  11 

"45.4" 

3,  480 

100  0 

3,996 

100  00 

8,143 

100.00- 

ui 

101  78 

Total 


Source  Massachusetts  Board  of  Refional  Community  Colleses,  December  1974 


HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


Fall  1967 


Fall  1970 


fall  1974 


Communtly  collefe 


Berkshire.  • 

Bristol 

BunktrHill 

Cape  Cod. . 

Greenfield 

Hfilyokt. 

Massa^usttts  Bay 

Massasoit. 

Middlesex 

Mt.Wachus*U  ' 
North  Shore 
Northern  Essex. 

Suinsigamond. 
oxbury  

Springfield  Technical. 

Total.. 


Number 

Percent 

37 

7  78 

42 

(■68) 

34 

(-68) 

62 

13.03 

53 

11.13 

53 

11.13 

46 

(•68) 

51 

(■•68): 

35 

(•61) 

82 

17  23 

189 

39.70 

476 

100.00 

Number     Percent  Mumber 


Percentage 

  change 

Percent  1967-70 


Source  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colle£C5,  Oecember  1974 


Percentac* 

change 
1970-74 


69 

4.11 

188 

5  58 

86.5 

172. 46 

Itl 

10  79 

302 

8.97 

331.0 

66  85 

20 

100 

5. 96 

172 

5  11 

194. 1 

72.00 

120 

7.15 

I5t 

4.69 

93.5 

31,67 

175 

10.43 

2t3 

8  40 

230  2 

61.71 

80 

4.77 

134 

3  98 

50  9 

67.  50 

88 

^.24 

14t 

4.39 

91  3 

,    68. 18 

44 

2  62 

291 

8  64 

561.  36 

145 

4.31  .. 

"  199 

11.86' 

115 

5  49 

'290.2  " 

-7.04 

65 

3. 87 

407 

12.08 

85.7 

526.  15 

163 

9. 70 

342 

10.15 

98.8 

109.83 

19 

394 

23.  50 

574 

*  17.04 

'108.5  ' 

45!  69 

1.678 

100.00 

3, 368 

100  0 

252.5 

10a72 

erJc 
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Fill  1967 


SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


Fall  1970 


Fail  1974 


Community  coUeie       ^<umber  Perccnl 


Number    Percent    Number*  Percent 


Percent-  Percent- 
aie  change    »it  chance 

1967-70  1970-74 


Berkshire..  .  . 
Bristol  . 

Bunker  Hill  

Cape  Cod  

CreenfieW  

Holyoke  ... 
MaxMchusetts  Bay 
Massasoit..     .  . 
Middlesex,.  . 
Mt  Wachusett. 
North  Shore 
Northern  Essex, 
QuiiUiiamortd. 
Koxburyr. . , . 
Sprin£field  Technical 

ToUK. . . 


60 
41 


<sp  '69) 
29. 29 


133 
133 


13.14 
13  14 


75  53.57 
,  4  (sp  '69) 
IW  (r'63) 


23      (F  '63) 


192  18.97 
45  4.4S 
25S  25.43 


17  14 


201 
25 


25 


19.S6 
2.47 


2.47 


140 


100.0 


1.012  lOO.OO 


187 

5  60 

196 

5.17 

604 

18. 10 

66 

1  98 

350 

10. 4t 

435 

13.04 

86 

•  2.55 

412 

12  35 

179 

5  36 

68 

2.04 

281 

8.42 

48 

L43 

29 

87 

396 

11  87 

3. 337 

100.00 

121  7 
224.4 


156.0 
1.025  0 
86.9 


3.9 


4.2 


40  60 
47  37 


12.29 

see  67 

-66.67 


'-66.17 
1. 024. 00 


1.414.00 


C22  9 


229. 74 


Source.  Massachusetts  Bpard  of  Regional  Community  Collejes.  December  1974, 
ENGINEERIMG/TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS 
Fall  1967 


Fall  1970 


Fall  1974 


Community  cdleie        Number     Percent    Number    Percent    Number  Percent 


Berkshire  . 
Bristol. 
Bunker  Hill... 

Cape  Cod  

Greenfield..  * 

Holyoke  

Massachusetts  Bay 
Massasoit... 
Middlesex... 
Mt  Wachusett... 
Nwth  Shore. 
Northern  Essex 
Quinsitamond. . 
Roxbury.  ... 
Spnni field  Technical, 

Total  .  . 


85 

152 

44 

73 

7  31 

95 

25 

2.51" 

47 

123 

12.32 

145 

*3I 

3  11 

31 

70 

47 

f71 

49 

6$ 

6  81 

86 

84 

8  42 

106 

60 

6  01 

110 

361 

36.17 

1,000' 

99« 

100  00 

1, 783 

2.47  * 

76 

4  50 

5  34 

220 

13.03 

2  64 

108 

'  "6*40 

8  13 

220 

7  10 

1  74 

34 

2.01 

3. 77 

82 

4,  86 

2.75 

61 

3  61 

4  62 

152 

9.00 

^5.95 

100 

5  92 

6.17 

114 

6.75 

9 

05 

56.09* 

612 

36  26 

100.00 

1,688 

100  00 

Percentafce 

Percentage 

change 

chanfe 

1967-70 

1970  -74 

48.2 

72. 73 

30  1 

131  58 

'  88.0 

^""129.79 

17.9 

17  24 

0 

.96 

17  14 

4  3' 

24  49 

26  5 

76  74 

26  3 

-5,66 

83.3 

.94 

1170 

^38  80 

78  7 

-5  33 

Source  Misucliusetts  Board  of  Regional  Community  Collejes,  December  1974 

-Mr.  .\.\j.M{i\.N,  111  iJXir  CKCiipatioiial  education  enrol Iirieut  in  our 
<-oniiMnmtv  collefics  accouiitcd  for  47.,^  pcrcont  of  the  total  cni-ollmeiit, 
I,  , oral  iii-ts  transfer  students  atrounted  for  .Vi.;!  percent 
of  the  students.  Karlier  in  19fi4  occupational  education  students  ac- 
cojmtcd  for  only  lo'pcrcciit  of  the  total  eurolliueiit. 
i    1  occupational  education  in  the  State  was  beiiiy  studied 

HI  1.M..S  In-  the  .Massachusetts  .\dvisoi-y  Council  on  Kducation  which 
Ml  Its  i-eport  stated  "fhat  ainiosf  without  c.xception  the  coinmnnitv 
-■ol  cfres  lia\e  relerrated  occupational  education  to  a  minor  role"  " 
_  Alt  loufih  I  ori<rinally  disajiieed  4ron^r|y  ^vith  that  jud<rnient.  it 
(*nniu,t  pasMl.k  he  repeated  ,n  .Massa<-liiisetts  ajiaiu.  The  lio^d  sup- 
port In  state  funds  proMded  for  new  campuses,  iarf;er  facilities' and 
teclinieal  lahoratories  (luiiufr  the  eiisiiiii^r  ,„.,-iod.  Xot  one  dollar  of 
I  cdenil  construction  moneys  allocated  to  the  Cominoiuvealth  under 
the  \  .)cutioiial  Kducation  .\ct  for  tliis  purpose  was  used.  The  board 
of  coinniunity  .'o  Icfics  did  „ot  re.piest  anv  of  these  funds  l)ecaiise  the 
greatest  need  at  that  tune  was  at  the  secondarv  level 

I)unn-  a  more  recent  period,  fi.scal  year  1972  tliro.wdi  fi.scal  vear 
l.>(;..  which  IS  the  current  academic  year,  occupational  education 
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liiirolliiieiit  iiitreabtid  from  D,535  Students  to  16,536  students,  a*  per- 
centage increabed  of  'i  '^A  percent.  la  any  language  this  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dramatic  shift  in  our  enrollment. 

How  didFedeial  \ocatioiial  ediKation  funds  influence  this  change? 
Thib  lb  the  fundamental  quebtion  the  conmiittee  members  are^con- 
ci'rned  with. 'In  H.scal  mnu  11)72  thr  (oniniunitN  colleges  of  our  State 
received  approximately  $l)46,0iH>.  hi  libcal  >ear  V.)7o  the  conununity 
colleges  received  $l,4rjh,9i)T,  a  percentagi-  increase  of  percent  oyer  ^ 
tlie  fiscal  }ear  iih2  Federal  fiiniiin«r.  Howi?\ei,  during  this  period 
occupational  educatiuu  eiirolhnent  uicrcased  73.4  percent^  as  stated  . 
earlier. 

Across  the  board  it  can  be  Siiid  that  in  fiscal  year  1972  Federal  sup- 
port amounted  to  per  stiuleut.  but  ni  Hsc^l' vear  ll)7rj  this  amount 
ilecreasi^d  to  pei  .stmlent.  The  piimaiv  assistance  ha:^  been  in  the 
fnmling  of  new  and  expanding  progiams.  Fedeial  funds  have  un- 
doubtedl}  hud  a  .significant  impaLt  in  »:etting  new  programs  under- 
way in 5nr community  collegers. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  give  \ou  my  views  on  liow  current 
vocational  education  legi.slat uju  cuukl  he  modified  to  pro\ide  better 
support  natiomillv  as  well  as  in  oui  own  State  to  the  coihnuinity 
eollt^ge.s  and  theii'  steadil>  Imreaifng  r(jle  in  postj.e(^oudaiy  occupa- 
tional education. 

In  the  case  of  Ma.ssaclaisi'tth  the  state  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
the  major  funding  .source  foi  pastbi»cundan  occupational  education 
in  the  eommunits  colleges.  Our  i  uri-ent  fi.scnl  venr  1975  state  main- 
tenance iipproitilatioii  f^i'  the  .svitein  of  V)  comnnmity  colleges  in 
.Ma.s.saehusettb  i.s  api>i-oximatel\  ivU).:;20,{)00.  Otthis  amount  roughly 
$•27  million  i.s  the  Stated  .shaie'lii  tint  55HpiK)Ut  oj  cTcrupational  educa 
tion  in  the  community  colleges. 

-  The  $1.4r>9.lHK)  in  i>o.st.sei-onilai  \  \  oi  atlonal  education  funds  avc  were 
awarded  this  fi.sial  \eai— and  as  of  this  date  we  have  received  only 
an  initial  '2T)  pen  ent  uf  the  total 'alhn  ation.  with  the  first  two  quar- 
ters of  the  tibial  vear  ahead}  pa.sseil  thus  far— represents  a  federal 
.suppoi-t  fautor  of  o\i\\  Tj.S  |)iTeent.  ()\er  04  percent  of  the  support 
of  oecnpational  programs  h-^  in  the  nature  of  State  funds. 

\  helicM'  that  is  an  adequnte-ilemonsti  ation  of  pur  State's  strong 
eommitnient  aud  tinaneinl  support  of  the  coniprehensi\  e  conununity 
e(jlleges  and  the  (Miiipationnl  eduiation  .student.  Given  those  facts, 
\  do  not  feel  that  tin*  present  l-*  )>en'ent  .si«t  a.side  for  postsecondary 
oceuiiatioual  progiauis  is  MifTu  ient.  It 'nuiN  ha\e  been  in  1008  when 
the  l>asic  \oeational  act  was  ameiuled.  but  since  that  time  postsec- 
onilaiN  terhniial  eihu  ation  niogiani.s  in  l  ominiuiitv  (  olleges  through 
out  the  countiN  hww  llteiall}  ex))loih'iI  onto  tlu'  VQ^jj^tional  education 
scene. 

Kliminating  the  postsocondai  >  .set-asiile  woiiltl  create  serious  prob- 
lems foi  us  and  oui  .stcaililN  ini  n-asiug  need  foi  Fedi^ral  funds  in 
our  cuntinuiiig  efforts  to  provide  relemnt  educational  programs 
which  will  gi\e  our  .studt'Uts  nuiiketahle  skills  in  today's  world.  Tt  is 
I'.sM'ntial  that  the  nicniber^  of  this  subcominittot'  give  .S(»rious  t^onsider-. 
ation  to  the  nece.s>it\  /oi  im  rQ^ing  the  postsecondary  s'et-aside,  as 
indicated  in  TT.K.  which  C^iinnan  Perkins  and  17  members  of 
the  full  conunitteo  have  s])onsored. 

.Foi  se\eral  \ear.s  the  i elation.shi))  of  the  State  boartl.s  for  vocational 
education  anil  the  couimunitN  eolleges  liavc  been  tlu'  .subject  of  nu- 
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inerou.s  reseaiih  btudieb,  Luuffieiauij  aial  wuikbhopis.  Literall}  mil- 
lions of  ^\oidb  have  buuii  ^ijuken  and  wiitteii  on  tlif 'Subject  and  yet 
till  basif:  \vt.'aknefcteus  tliat  ha\u  existed  luiihun  unchanged.  The  basic  , 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  tiie  IDOh  anienUnientb  provide  for  a 
sole  State  a^pncy  for  vocational  educatioti. 

In  niObt  States  tliir>  agenc\  is  colitaiiunl  in  oi  ib  i)}iion}moub  with 
tlie  board  lesponsible  for  elementary  and  seiundar^  education.  In 
Masbai  hubetts  are  a  sppaiate  boaul  fui  cufiiinunit}  eollegeb  with 
our  own  enabling  lagislatibn.  Tlie  State  ageiic}  responsible  for  co- 
oidinating  and  appro; ing  uui  cuniculuni  aiuf  those  of  the  4-year 
pul>lic  and  private  post&ecoudury  educational  iii&titutions  is  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Despite  this  cffectiNely  o*l)erating  structure  Ve  are  required  by 
rea'^on  of  tlfe  existing  Heih'ral  legislation  tu  i  equest  Federal  funding 
for  occupational  cduiatiun  piograms  from  the  Stiite  board  for  vo- 
cational education.  Except  for  the  \ocational  education  acts  sole 
State  agency  i-equircnunt,  thib  hoard  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
elementary  and  secondaiV  education. 

Tlu^rc  have  been  in  ni\  experience  as  pi-esident  of  the  board  of  com- 
nmnity  colleges  in  Alassachusett^  se\e!al  changes  in  our  relationships 
with  our  State  s  l^ard  of  \ocational  education.  I  have  found  that 
the^e  changes  occur,  sonic  good  and  Mune  bad  as  State  directors 
change.  Conununi^  ations  inueasc  or  decrease  as  vocational  program 
specndists  come  and  go. 

Program  s])ecialists  nja\  eiicoui agTVn-vilisrourage  new  programs  in 
individual  ('olleges.  a  plwedure  which  I  ha\e  discouraged  since 
these  individualjoruys  arc  often  in  direct  conflict  with  our  board's 
plans  and  i)riorities  although  they  iha>  he  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
*  gram  specialists*  own  priorities  oi'the  puhlished  objectives  of  State 
vocational  education  plan  in  which  we  ha\e  raix?ly  participated.  Pro- 
gram si)erialists  from  th(»  l)oard  of  \ocational  education  have  pre- 
ferred to  deal  drrectl\  with  oui  couiUiunitv  colleges  ratlier  than  on 
planning  based  on  regional  oi  statewide  needs.  I  have  found  that 
snccessful  program  fundin^r  is  often  based  on  the  abilitv  to  main- 
tani  good  relations  and  a  pro])er  attitude.  Tliis  to  nie  is  too  arbitrarv 
a  mechanism  for  so  vital  a  task. 

I  presently  serve  on  our  Stated  P2()i>  commission  and  recognize  the 
?iced^  for  (  arefid  educational  plannjng  to  improve  articulation  be- 
tween our  colleges  and  .secondar\  schools  and  to  eliminate  tni- 
nccessai^  dnpliratioiK  ovcrlaf)ping  and  aoniuoductive  educational 
programs.  As  our  l)oard\s  representati\e  to  the  commission  I  am 
vitally  concerned  that  our  own  house  is  in  order.  Several  of  our 
.  colleges,  with  the  boards  full  support,  arc  presentlv  articulating 
with  sccnndarv  vocational  institutions  to  share  staff'and  facilities 
and  to  increase  \ocatioual  oj^portmiitics  for  students  wherever 
possible.  V 

T  helievc  that  our  board  and  staff  have  the  competence  needed  to  ' 
determiiu'  which  of  our  programs  .should  he  funded  or  not  funded. 
I  hc'Massachiisetts  Hoard  of  liegional  Communitv  Tolleges  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  dc\clo])iMg  a  State  s\stein  of  1.^)  communitv  col- 
leges at  a  cost  to  the  (^oninionwealth  of"  $2.')0  million  and  witii  an 
.operatin<r  budget  of  over  iMO  nullion. 

The  boarfl  office  in  daily  contact-  ^ith  colleges  is  without  question  in 
a  hetter  position  than  any  other  State  a<rencv  to  determine  how 
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l'\*cU*ial  Un\d>  aui\  \>v  alloiaU'd  fui  inaxiiiiuin  retuiif.  If  wt*  ha\t»^ 
di'iuuiibtiated  the  cajnihiht\  tu  plan  aiid  ebtablibh  cuiuiniUiit}  cul- 
^  atliiiiuiiiter  odufational  prugiaiiib.  and  provide  learning  op- 

purtuuitu's  foi  oiu  btudentb.  I  .would  \t'ntinv  to  fca\  we  have  proveii 
our  abilit\  to  niana^e  Ft'detal  funds  utiVcti\el\  without  tlie  present 
lU'CA^^^it\  foi  constant  1,\   jubtifxing  <mu  t  xibtonn"  oi  our  nml  for 
-  fundb  to  tlu*  .State  Hoard  of  Kducation. 

The  tortuous  path  tluit  pit'bentl\  oxibts  often  iiccUlebbh  precludes 
or  dehiXb  the  iniidi-mentation  of  uciupatiunal  edueation  programs. 
T]»e  eheckb  and  balaunb  proposed  lii  U.K.  oOoij  piovide  adequate 
toiitiolb.  I  should  stuMigl}  leLOiuhiend  to  tlie  corninittee  that  ^serious 
coiibidei atipn  bt  ^ivt'U  to  the  pi opoi5ed;le»^islation  that  postbccondai> 
funds  foi  couiiuunit\  tolle*H'.s  he  i  haiiiuled  to  the  )Stato  boards  for 
eoniumnity  colleges. 

1  great h  ui^prechite  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  bub- 
couiniittee  and  sintrrelx.  hopr  tiiat  tla-  hignlticance  of  the  eoinniunit} 
eblleget>*  oiiupational  edueation  programs  ib  full}  recognized  in  \oui 
(hdiherations.^ 

Thank  yoiiT 

Chairman  PkUkins.  Dr.  FedcU'i'sen.  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  FKmjf.KsKN.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  wehoine  this  upportumt}  to  apptaf 
luTe  totla)  to  U'.-^tif\  oi»  taieei,  vocational  aiul  oecupational  etluiatioii. 
I  thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

With  \our  pernn.s.siun  I  wdl  riiter  ni\  complete  statement  on  the 
reeord  and  attein}jt  to  sunnnauze  it  as  hru'fly  as/imssible. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Witliout  objection  \ouyentire  statement  Avlll 
be  inserted  in  the  record.  / 

(to  ahead.  / 

[The  complete  statement  follows:]  " 

ritKPVKKI)  STAlh.MhNl  Oh  1  JK   VVn.l.lAM  H.  FH»UK11SK.N.  I^UhSlDKM.  TUh  AYU.LT.VMS- 
pour  \llh  \  COMMIMTY   TOM  Klh.   VVl  I.M  A  MSPOKT.  I*A. 

*  IN  ruonrc  tiov  ' 

Mr.  Chairiii.ui  and  iiicitihiM'*^  ut  tiic  Uuiim'  .SnlKoiiiiiutttH'.  uauii;  i.v  BUI 
KcMhUTsfii  iuiil  I  .1111  PrrsiUmit  nf  *riir  VViUi,iiii>iMtrt  Arva  ('oiiiniiiiiit;^  CoUckc, 
Willjaiii^port.  r^'mi^.x  K.ioiji  I  wrUoinr  tiiN  H|)iH)rtuiiit.\  in  tt'stif\  on  «  am'r, 
\ (M-atioiial.  ajul  ot i  up<it hfunl  rU^untidH.  auil  tliiiuk  \(»u  for  tlit'  inMtntion.  With 
,\(>iir  prriiussiun  1  sImU  (mUci  ni\  (umpU'tc  statcnit'iir  in  the  rrcorU,  and  orull.\ 
prt's(M|t  n  brief  ^u^una^\. 

I  am  tc^tif,\in^  on  iM'linlf  of  tiic  Tt  iiu\\ h ania  (*onitnission  fotj-  (*(jinnaniit,\ 
CoUt'^i'v  ami  'Du'  NNMUani.NiHa t  .\i«'a  ('tnniimnit.x  (  oUt'^'f  Tlu'  ('uniinivsi(Mi  for 
(^>ninuiiiit,\  ('ulU'Kt"^  irpic^t'iitN  aU  M  ('(»niunuut.\  I'uUcKt"'  in  tin*  (.'(tninion- 
wt'altli.  .st'iNin^  o\t'i  <»().(MH»  fnll  tinir  <Mjui\aIfnf  Uf^rriU'  and  irrt iflcati*  .vtudtMitv. 
plu>  twioi'  nian.\  iH»n-»r»'dit  ^tndtntv  Tla'  NVilUanisport  Arra  (N>iaunniit.\ 
<'on»'K»'  uniunt-  in  l'»'iins\  1\ ania  in  tJiat  Wi-  ^vr\r  hm^v  ^ioOO  j^coorular^  and 
la»>t.sH t»ntlar.\  tariMM  cdntatntn  students  jilus  s(>\(>nil  tiioii.sand  conitntinit\ 
MM\ic('  and  toutinnou  ((naalion  .student^.  (Kci  Uii  pentMit  uf  our  stttd(*^t^  arc 
oiiroUcd  in  vocatinnnKU'chnuat  pro^rnnis, 

I  appt  ar  lieforc  \  on  t<Hia\  to  aih  oiatc  tlic  .idoption  of  HJi.  ^^03G,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voeational  KdnesUioii  Act  amendment ^  nf  U)()S. 

I.  .1111  happ>  hi  hr  al>U  to  spt^ak  to  \on  a.>  a  (otninnnit.v  college  a<liiiiin.strat<jr 
wlio  lias  rxpcricm  (>d  flist  lutnd  fia  the  past  U'li  .vcars  tin-  po.sit1\i'  iinpad  that 
o(>e(ip:iti<nuil  edaealioa  lias  had  both  in  tile  lives  of  in<U\iduals  a!id  in  tlie 
euininiinit\  I  sliaU  speak  brirtl\  alMait  the  j:n»\\tlj  ami  de\tdopineiit  «»f  oe- 
eiipiitinnni  pro^r.nns  siute  llie  hist  Peiius,\  1\ ania  t oniiaiuiil,\  t(dle;;e  opened  its 
door.s  in  UMM.  outline  foi  >on  tlie  iinitpie  tart'ei  education  iaod(d  uhioli  exists 
at  'I'he  WUlninisiMnt  .\iea  ('oiniinuiit.\  College,  and  tinallj.  (►ffer  for  ,\uur  eon- 
.sideratioii  M>\ oral  reronunendatious  related  to  N'oeutioual  Fantliag. 
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Sincf  tiieir  iiKcptiuit  in  \\){>4,  tim*  of  iUv  iiuiiii  imri)u>.v**  renu}5\ Ivauia's 
cuuikiuiiit.v  inlifjjfs  w.i.N  tit  pruvuii*  skilled  uiiuiiJ<i\\'i*r  t<i  local  couiuiuuitifN 
tliruugli  a  ilivi'rMt>  o£  iM>.Ntsi\uinl.ir>  \ in^jitiiUial  i)rujiraii».>,  TIr'no  14  coimuuuit.\ 
culk'geb  came  aito  tMsifiitt  (U'.Ninu  the  i>n  v.uiin^  attUiuK'  iu  .soiui*  i)laci\s  that 
till*  duzt*u<  of  liraiiiU  i.iiujiUsfs  .unl  ixtuusjuu  iiMitiT.s  of  existing  uniMTMtifN 
wtTf  .sfr\ia^  tiu'  |M»Ntst »N*iul.ir.\  ijeeiN  i>f  lViiii>,\i\.iiaa  < ouiuiuiiitif>  .and  tho 
i*niiilu> uK'Ut  nffil>  of  laiMiifNo  anil  iiulnstr.\.  Toda.v  ionaiiuuit\  colleges  serve 
u\er  CO.tKX)  a»»s<K*iare  ile^Tei'  or  certitiiate  >tuUent.s.  with  o5  percent  of  tliese 
.students  invol\eiI  lit  oei  ui*ain>nal  etluiatwn  The  draniatic  uruwtli  of  ovcuimi- 
tiunai  eiirolluient  i^  aiiiiii.\  deiiiuti>trated  t*n  the  ^raittt>  ami  tat>leN  on  the  follow- 
ing iMjces.  The>e  »irtiit>  i>reimriHl  Koliert  I,.  Sliei)i>arU,  lVnn.s\ Ivania  Depart- 
ment uf  Edui.itioii/  ^hov\  .1  ^rov\th  in  onuiiatnaial  enrolhneiit  fruui  3,910  hi 
*  19G0  to  30.1S0  ill  1973.  Tlins  growth  liattern  eontiiiues  through  this*  year  with 
Hidnatioiis  of  ailditionai  new  career  pro^rain-s  and  rncreasing  numbers  of 
voeational -technical  students  in  the  future. 

Tmla^  edneamrs.  taxpayers,  and  politicians  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the 
.se\ere  ecouumic  irnniii  facing  our  c»mntr,\.  full\  realize  the  need  fur  ini- 
pro\ed  etlliieniv  and  eioiioni.\  in  the  oin'ratiun  of  all  le\el>  uf  our  educational 
.N>>teni.  Tla>  inandate>  iooperittion  anioug  all  educational  agencies  in  order 
U*  avoid  dni>liiatiua  of  effort  t'arefnll.\  loordinated  .state-wide  master  planning 
i'ould  a\onl  iia  t!it  ieai  a  s  aiul  dupinated.  coaii^etitne  efforts  anioiig  different 
iijienoes.  hut  >oii  and  I  kiiovy  few  states  seriously  iiractice  what  thej  preach 
in  master  i>ian  d«H  unirid.-*.  This  is  unfortunate  for  taxi^a^ers  and  for  citizens 
wholi\e  in  arra^  whire  eMualitv  of  edueatioiuil  oi)i)ortnnit>  does  not  exist. 

It  t.s  interesting  to  note  that  aia(\e  the  poHcicall>  mot  i\ a  ted  educational 
hattles  that  take  place  lu  I  hi*  state.  i'enns,\  1\ aula's  coniniuuit^  colleges  are 
(|Uieti>  deuM>nstrating  that  i ooiHTatiou  »aii  succeed  if  the  right  spirit  and 
legislation  are  pieseut  The  t'onanunitv  ToUege  Act  of  1063  permits  i\  com- 
nianit>  colh*ge  h>  sponsor  a  student  at  another  eoiuniunity  college  in  order  to 
enroll  in  a  lurfituiiini  not  ttfferinl  tiu'  honie  instituti(»n.  hast  jear  approxi- 
niatelj  SOi)  stndeiits  were  exi  hanged  sti  the>  could  enr(dl  iu  what  could  be 
termed  r>tate-wid.'  programs,  Uf  M  oi'cui*ati<inal  iirogranis  offered  by  all  14 
connnunit>  colleges,  31  are  not  diiplit  ii-ted  and^these  i^rograuis  reallj  serve  the 
entire  state.  'I lie  tahl**  on  the  fi*Uowintf  i>age  illustrates  how  this  s>steni  works, 
showing  tile  nuniher  of  students  ^eiit  and  received  by  each  reunsylvauia 
connii unity  college. 
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In  addition.  Pcmiiisn hania  (•oiuiuiiiiit.\  ruHt.Kt..s  cuoi>ecato  uUli  M'condarv  area 
voeatiouaMecluucMl  s-Uiools.  With  thv  t'Xcoptioii  of  Tlu»  Williamsport*  Area 
lonununity  Colleiji^  wliiel.  <er\i.s  a.s  tlit-  an^a  \  oeatioiial-tfChnieal  scliool  for 
1-  of  the  19  .spnasgrlntr  school  tlistritt.s.  nmn\  of  the  other  conununitv  college.^ 
have  estahlisJuMl  .special  coordiiiatinK  iiiUiK  ils  \uth  the  arint  vocational-technical 
seli(H)i(s)  in  their  area  in  order  to  eooiH'ratiwljk  plan  and  articulate  career 
wiucation  at  both  the  sec(»iiaar\  ami  postsertaular.N  le\t'l  There  are  also  .some 
indications  of  eoojK^ration  lH»t\vw»n  t\\o-\ear  and  fonr-\i>ar  colleges,  .such  as 
the  Rural  Studies  program  operattnl  h\  a  ronsortiuni  o'f  7  private  and  public 
four-year  colleges  plus  The  Willianisport  Area  Conuuunity  ("olloge, 

The  real  test  of  occupational  education  is  an  examination  of  the  outcome 
According  to  data  Hs.semhled  hy  VEMIS  <  Vocational  Education  Management 
Information  System)  the  percent  of  placemtMit  of  communitv  college  graduates 
In  Jobs  relatwl  to  their  preparation  is  .slightl\  higher  than  that  of  proprietary 
and  area  vocational-technical  school.'*.  The  average  placement  rate  for  all 
vocational  instituti(»ns  in  iVnn.syh  auia  Ls  above  50  percent.  The  growth  in  the 
iniin})er  of  (:r)mmurnty  college  graduates  state-v\ide  is  ilhistrated  in  Figure 
rising  from  3:24  in  \\m  to  7,G88  in  1973. 

i  COLLEGE-SPONSOREO  STUDENT  TRANSFERS-1973.74 


Collefe 


Number 
sent 


Number 
recetvtd 


Total 
colleit 
cost 


No  sent  to 
distant  C  C  > 


Number 
rejected 


Bucks   67 

Butler   59 

Allegheny   $0 

Beaver   13 

Philadelphia   43 

Delaware                                      ^  1 1 

Harrlsburg..   »^ 

Lehigh   234 

Luzerne  .  ]4 

Montfomery  [./..[.  26 

Northampton   102 

fteadtnt   2 

Wtstmoreland...  [,...[/..  59 

Willramsport   17 

Totals  r   710 


8S 
29 

25 
11 
1 

34 
105 
0 
6 
2tl 
0 
5 

162 


$14,163 
11,S83 
10,074 

3.102 
16.725  . 

2,875 
28,564 
25,750 

4.110 

7,203 
28,015 
775 
15,017 

5,511 


2t 

1 

20 


6 
73 

0 
13 

8 

20 

0 

7' 
17 


7 
I 

21 
0 

25 
t 

0 
25 
33 
10 

0 

0 
55 

0 


129 


173.844 


193 


178 


'  Distant— not  a  communily  bordtnnf  on  the  sendmi  collefe's  service  area. 

l>e>?plte  the  overwhehuing  success  of  the  14  conimunity  colleges  in  the  state, 
thousands  of  people  in  IN  nn.s.s  l\ atiia  *still  do  ht)t  enjoy  the  same  educational 
opportunities  and  benettt.s  asailahle  to  the  people  who  Uve  in  a  community 
college  district.  The  State  JJoard  of  Kduiatioy  approved  a  comnumlty  college 
siTvice  area  boundary  plan  tti  !)e  u.«>ed  h>  p»)tential  con»munlt,\  college  sponsors. 
However,  six  .veais  aftei^  approsui  of  that  plan,  10  of  the  28  approved  service 
areas  do  not  have  am*^s  Ut  postbettindar.s  occnpational  programs.  You  will  note 
l).v  exiunining  the  sersiee  area  houndar.s  nui\  that  the  areas  still  not  served 
are  rural.  <parsel.\  in)pnlatetl,  Applachian  areas.  If,  the  WilUainsport  Tech- 
nical Institute  hiul  not  existed  pri»*r  the  fonnnunity  Oollege  Act  of  1963, 
there  would  n(/t  be  a  nauniunits  i'»)!lege  in  rural  North  Central  Pennsylvania 
toda.N.  Tlie  nnsersed  ait  a  of  the  .state  (ontains  approximately  3G  percent  of  the 
Coninionwealth's  popnlati»»a.  ur  »Aer  4.300.000  people.  Compare  this  figure  to 
the  four  million  population  of  the  state  of  Maryland  Mith  its  flne  community 
college  system.  Our  unserved  population  is  the  e»ini\nlent  of  the  total  popula- 
tlon  ill  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  coinhined.  According  to  Angelo 
Gillie,  if  the  entire  stati  were  serstnl  h.\  i-oninuinit}  etilleges  at  the  enrollm*»nt 
rute  fouml  in  California,  the  total  eoninnuiit,\  college  enrollment  would  he 
120,0(X)  students,  or  twice  as  umny  as  currently  being  served. 
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FIGURE  2   TOTAL  CRADO AT  ES  FROM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  19*6. 1»73     ASSOCIATE  DEGREE, 
CERTIFICATE  AMD  DIPLOMA- 72  4  73  -GRADUATES  AND  COMPLETERS. 


<OAMUNITY  COLLEOE  SERVICE  AREA  tOUNDARY  MAP 


SKXOp  AJUAS  IlfDXaTl  CXXSTlXG  CCmWlTY  C01.1.BCES 
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26  HuckA  C  oun»v  (  ommunltv  C  ountv 
1  ftotl'T  t  ountv  C  ommunitv  Cc>Ut<{c 

C  Cummunttv  Collr){«*  of  AHpgh«*nv  (  ounty 

5  C  ommunlt-y  C  oU^iro  of  Bf avcp  C  o^ntv 

28  Co?nmunlty  (  olU'ijf  of  f^hilafiolphla 

27  [)^lrwarr  f  ourttv  C  ommimjtv  f  ollojt** 
Ifl  IUrrl«burK  Ari-u  Comrriunltv  (  ollf({e 


21  l.ehi^h  County  C  ommunitv  Collfi*' 
IH  I.uzrrnc  Countv  r<vnnnunitv  College 

2'i  Moni^omrrv  <  ounty  C'ummunity  CollvKc 

20  Northampton  C  ountv  Ar^M  f  ommunity  rollelfl[c 

22  Reading;  Am  C'ommt-inity  CoUojie 

0  V\cstmorrlan(}  County  Community  oIIpkc 

17  Williamsport  Area  C  ommunity  College 
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co\\m»  do  conii,!tre  fnv<>ral)l>  ^^Uh  oUwr  states  in  tonus  of  porccntagc  of 
enroUmont  In  occnpatioiuil  ciirriviihnns  Uowomt.  nmsiderniK  tiic  fact  that  36 
IM^rctMU  of  Pfnns>lvania's  i)oi)nlation  still  n-niains^nnMirvud  1)\  accessible  post- 
MH^ndary  occupational  training  and  tinit  the  stJitt's  72  secondary  area  voca- 
tionai-te<'hnical  seliools  tnrned  a\vn\  1S,()0()  students  last  year,  much  work 
needs  to  he  done,  f 

Local  state,  and  federal  resources  working  to^etJier  could  achieve  the  com- 
mon goal  of  equal  career  opportunity  for  all. 

TIIK  WaWAMSTOKT  .\RE.V  tOMMl'MTY  iOI.I.EOE:  A  CAREKR  EDUCATION  MODEL 

The  WillianisiMu-t  Area  (Vmnnunity  College's  etXorts  to  bring  secondary  and 
postsecondary  career  education  into  uu  integhd  ulu.le  is  exemplary  for  the 
state  of  l»enn.<vlvanla.  and  perhaps  tlit*  luition.  The  College  has  received 
numerohs  requests  for  information  from  other  institutions  nho  are  currently 
attempting  to  either  conceptualize  or  implenient  a  ccanpreheasiye  career  educa- 
tion plan.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  our  model  is  especiallv  applicable  to 
rural,  sparsely  iM)pnlated  areas.  ,  •  i*' 

The  College  lias  benetitHl  from  a  long  and  illustrious  history  of  vocational 
education  whuh  has  served  not  onl.\  the  commuiiit>  district  area,  but  has 
gained  for  the  College  an  internatitnml  reputation  as  an  outstanding  vocational 
center. 

The  Wililainsiwrt  Area  Conununit.\  College* started  in  1914  as  a  small  in- 
dustrial arts  .shop  at  the  l(»cal  high  school.  Following  World  War  I  in  1920 
retraining  veterans,  many  of  them  disabh»tl.  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
tirst  full-time  adult  day  school  and  evemng  industrial  school. 

Paring  the  depression  the  cooiK-ration  between  the  .school  and  local  industry 
gained  nationwide  recognition  for  its  efficient  and  effeehve  attack  on  rising 
unemployment  thr^mgh  the  retraining  of  men  to  HU  the  iuereasing  number  of 
sKilied  trade  positions  in  local  plants.  The  Williamsport  Plan,  which  became 
known  and  copitnl  throughont  the  countr.\,  enconqmssed  co-operative  training 
.'f  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ami  National  Youth  Administration  young 


men. 


One  example  of  innovation  during  thi.^  pi'riod  was  a  truck  driver  training 
f-ourse  using  borrowed  trucks  The  Hrst  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  the  course 
♦  w.fved  into  the  present  day  safe  driver  course  which  is  a  part  of  many  hieh 
^-cliool  curriculums. 

By  1941.  6.r>(K)  adults  were  enrolled.  In  that  .\ear  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram and  the  vocational  high  school  program  were  merged  into  one  unit  known 
as  the  Willininsport  Technical  Institute.  The  Institute  was  still  under  the  ad- 
ministrative au.spices  of  the  local  school  district. 

Hy  1953  the  Willianjsport  Technical  Institutes  international  reputation  as 
an  outstanding  vocational  center  earned  its  official  approval  to  train  foreign 
s-ttidents  Many  foreign  educators  enrolled  to  stud.\  the  methods  of  vocational 
I'diieanon  as  a  guide  to  establishing  similar  centers  in  their  own  countries  A 
n).»r>  almnniK,  Mr  ,Iuan  A.  Acejas,  principal  of  the  Riznl  Memorial  National 
Vocational  School  in  Papitan  City,  Zamhoanga  del  Norte.  Philippines,  reccntlv 
wrote  me  ^taring  a  desperate  need  for  woodworking,  building  construction, 
automotive  mechanics,  industrial  electricity,  dressmaking,  food  trades  and 
cosmetology  textl>ooks.  A  drive  is  currently  under  wav  to  help  supply  Mr 
Aeelas  and  Rizal  Memorial  with  needed  nmlerials.  The  success  stories  of  both 
foreign  and  native  student  graduates  are  I'vhaustive.  The  Williamsport  Area 
Coniintinity  College  Continues  to  attract  foreign  students  t(Klav,  although  In 
smaller  numbers.  -  .  n 

In  19a'),  the  Institute  as.siimcd  the  status  of  a  communitv  college  under  the 
Pennsylvania  State-  Pfpartment  of  Ediieatinn.  Shortl.\  after  its  inception,  the 
College  assumed  randhlate  status  and  in  1970  was  i;ranted  full  accreditation 
by  the  Middle  Stales  Ast^oeiatloii  n{  Colleges  and  Sccondnry  ,Sehoo}s. 

Today  The  Williamsport  Area  Coiiimunit.\  Colh-ge  serves  n  ten^county  service 
area  in  North  Ceneral  Penn^i-lvanin  n)vering  7,206.8  sfjuare  miles—an  area 
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shglUJy  siiiailtT  than  tlio  sUite  <»f  Ne\\  .lersoj.  The  popuiation  of  this  vast 
siTvice  area,  tlw  hni^vst  in  lVims.\ Iviujiii  ^ouiiraphifally,  is  707c  rural. 

The  CoUoge  is  pruhoiitb  orKanizeil  into  ten  (ti\ifc>ions  which  include'  Biulaiug 
Techiiolof;ifs .  Bubinoss  ami  Cinaputfr  Science,  Bartli  tScieiice ;  I'ublic  Service 
and*  Health  CKt:ni)atiuu .  Cuninainieatiuas  Huuiaaities.  and  Social  Science; 
Science  auU  Mathenjutics .  Engineering  and  Design  Technologies;  Electrical/ 
Electronics.  TranspnU.ition  Technologies,  nnd  (\aii«aunit.v  Service.  Vhe  N\il- 
lianisport  Area  ('o:uii»nnit.v  C'oUegv  cnrrentl.\  iias  J/JT-l  po.stsecondary  studeutsS 
over  yo  percent  of  uiuan  are  enrolled  in  45  uccupatiiiiial  programs.  Ihis  enroll- 
ment also  mdmles  stndents  in  l)e\eloiuiienti|I  Studies.  Independent  Studies, 
and  General  Stutlies  programs.  Se\ent.\ -live  percent  of  (»ur  stmleiits  come  from 
rural  hackgronnds  and  3ti  percent  uotild  he  considered  linancially  needy.  J  he 
Wilhanisport  Area  C^aninnnity  (^>Uege's  uiii^jue  ufuipational  training  programs 
currently  draw  stmh-nts  frcnii  e\eT\  renns.\ Ivaiiia  county  but  one,. and  from 
two  other  states  and  cuuntries  (please  refer  to  student  distribution  map  on 
the  following  pageK  The  (N»llege  is.  indeed,  a  \ital  state  educational  resource. 

The  WlUuiUihport  Area  (\>niniunit.\  College  is.  uniiine  in  that  secondary  in- 
structional services  ha\c  been  an  integral  part  of  Its  organizational  structure 
for  main  vears.  The  seeondar.\  area  \ocational-technical  program  currently 
enrolls  i.3i2  students  in  ID  vocational-technical  programs  Under  the  same 
College  technolog\  dn  ision  areas  of  Instruction.  The  College  also  cooperates 
with  tw(r  i)ri\ate'heaut\  schot»Us  in  offerins  a  secondary  cosmetology  program. 
•  A  capstone  eooperati\e*etlucatuMi  program  is  offered  senior  year  students. 

Admiiiistered  h\  a  I>eun  for  Secontlary  Instrueticaial  Services,  the  secondary 
program  operates  on  a  t\\o-\veek-al)out  s>stein.  with  roughly  equal  groups 
from  any  given  school  .switching  l»etv\een  the  home  high  school  and  the  College 
eVerv  two  weeks.  '  ...  * 

The  provision  for  secfmdarj  ami  postsecondary  instryctional  programs  to 
^hart>  facilities  and  eMinianent  as  much  as  lujssible  is  fiscally, and  educationaUy 
.sound  Buildings,  machinery,  and  tools  can  be  provided  as  cnie  unit:  greater 
unportunitv  exists  for  establishing  tomiietency  levels  of  iiistitutKui  and  en- 
gendering *a  more  effertne  articulatimi  between  programs  for  student  benefit 
Advma^ed  placement  cicdit  (»f  up  to  one  .\ear  is  givon  to  secondary  vocational 
students  desiring  to  continue  their  training  in  the  ixwtsecondary  program.  , 
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Mt'mbt.rs  of  thf  sKoiKlat.\  Un-nU^  aio  iiitoKratoU  withui  the  CulUw 

into  a  Miigle  fafult>  organization  am!  barj^aining  unit 

IMu'  CuHej^e  1ms  a  Ion;:  liiMoo  <»f  .stT\in«  pt^uph^  wliu.  in  ono  way  or  anutlitT 
carry  an  additional  disailvautago,  A  moM  rwinit  (•o(n>urati\('  vi'iiiuru  ha.s  bceil 
t  it«  mixon  lu'tuivn  HLaST.  an  iiitornuHliatt'  nuilti-ionnty  (Mlmatiuual  unit,  and 
UU'  (  ullegt.  in  ostal)li,slnn«  a  nmlu-skUl.s  vvuivr  for  nuMjlalh  and  plivsicallv  han- 
du-appwl  \outIi  TIli^lvnrt'l•  1^  loratrd  in  (  iaio^vfa.'ilitn's. 

The  Collect.  i-urivntl\  opiTalrs  data  promvsin;;.  dental  hih  teiliiucnm.  and 
food  servuf  prograni.s  uithin  the  walls  of  the  LevMsl>ur^'  Kedoral  l^rniteiitnirv  • 
a  stiuly-releaM*  program  with  the  Alleiiwood  Federal  Prison  Canip;  and  is  ciir- 
nt^ylLw^^^^^  programs  for  the  State  Correvlioaal  In.stitutiou  for  women 

Anotht.r  un aim- service  is  our  Voeational  I)nign<^Mie  iTograiu  desitrned  to 
assist  peoplo  in  career  >eIoetion  thr.aigli  testing,  counseling,  and  actual  job- 

rial  exiK'nences  llio  three-week  "hands-on"  work  experieucv.s  an-  augmui  led 
r?\l'V"7  'V''\''*''  ^'"'^  I^'^'^nr^'-^  along  with  daily  eounselorNissistance. 

Indnidual  elients  and  thost;  fnan  groupN  sueh  as  the  ruited  .Mine  Workers 

iiirean  of  \  onttumal  Uehatdlitation.  and  tlu»  IVnnNvhanin  State  Council  tor 
the  Hhnd  have  made  extenMvp  nse  of  this  anhpie  program 

thrn.wi^^''^^M'''^^''''^  <''>il^'^'^*  al^o  ^e^ve.s  thon^auds  of  adults 

tlnough  a  Divjs-.on  ot  Coiiiinmng  Kdncatimi  and  ('<Mmnunitv  Service  courses 
and  programs.  Hy  offering  year-round  day  and  evening  programs,  adults  nm 
aecomino<latc  a  schedule  of  hoth  full-time  work  and  part-time  stmlv  toward 
eeriiiicate  or  degree, 

on^!!l.nrj'?^'T'M'*  '''':".l.r;>''"'''  \vorking  With  the  <areer  education  pro^;rams 
ofTcred  at  he  f  o  lege  STKr.  a  community  action  program  and  an  anti-povertv 
group,  works  with  the  College  to  help  the  disadvantaged.  In  addition.  enipl<,yers 
doimte  o<iuipuu>nt  {i>r  the  different  craft  or  skilly  area.s.  The  Hnreau  of  Kmnlov- 
iiu.ut  Security  (HKSi  and  the  ('oninnimt.\  Action  Agency  icAA)  have  ntiliml 
(a  lege  to  tram  disadvantaged  or  luiderskdled  ^^roup.s.  The  State  Heliahdi- 
tara.n  Olhee  likewise  gives  scholarships  to  the  College  to  assist  the  hamhcapped 
who  need  trauiuig.  other  mmorit.N  gn.ui^s.  and  the  unemphned.  The  (Mnunber  of 
luJnTrrTl  -'V'^'^n  ^^'r  \y^^T  ^»"^*'»'MMng  training  programs  for  new 
industr>.  Ihe  hK-al  Hurean  of  Kmployuieiit  Security  otlice  also  offers  excellent 
supiH.rtive.assistance  iu  assesMug  changing  nianpowor  needs  ami  reipareiuents. 

We  are  presentl>  n  ^poniling  to  the  edwcatioual  and  tinaneial  opportunitv  of 
inv<,  vonu;nt   with   hn-al  and  <listri(t  (MOTA  consortia   units.  The   Lyc(  init^ 
imon  (  o,mt^  (  KTA  cOns,>rtium,  a  S.MsA  prime  sponsor  unit,  an^  hvo  hat 
»  .   ?.         *  "luIti-r^mntN  eonucil  sulMinits  are  withnuour  ser\iee  area  IW 
Mldy  the  key  W(.rds  of  tomorrow's  career  education  world  will  he  iutoraetion 
integration,  and •  mterloc^kiug  of  various  goN ernnu-ntal.  social,  and  priva  e 
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I^rrowmnidahon  Ao  /  |^TIie  State's  annual  allotment  for  coinunmity  col- 
logics  shtaild  uierense  froai  lo'/r  to  80^.  .     •         ^   ^  » 

iT^'?  ^'^^'^  Vocatioiml  kdueation  A\>t  nuids  alloeatod  to  the 
(Hfhr  ot  igher  Kdueation,  lVnns>hania  Department  of  Kdncation.  for  com- 
miiuih  college  and  hi.inch  campuses  f„r  llscal  .\ears  limi-GT)  through  107.1-75 


Fiscal  year 


1964  66 

1965  66 

1966  67 

1967  68 
196a' 69 

1969  70 

1970  71 

1971  72 

1972  73- 

1973  74 

1974  75 


Total 


'  SSilty^llf  r^^^^^^^^^^^  ''''''''  «"0.000> 


Amount 


$18.  239 
450,  700 
823,  485 
1.214.299 
1,680,082 
2,a35.  962 
2,166.500 
•  2, 186.  693 
2. 185, 603  ■ 
3.897.301 
J  3. 20O.  OOO 

$19. 858.864 


State  allocation 
percent 


0  3 
4  9 
7  4 

10  9 
14  9 

11  9 
12.1 
10  3 
10  3 
16.0 
14  0 
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le^^  th.iu  15  iHJm  ut  ul!  iUv  MiUv  ^utatiuiiaJ  tnlutatioii  aUotiiiuiit^  TUi^  juai'  ap- 
jwoxiiuatflj  $'Jl.hUU.UH>  wa^  alluiatuil  /or  .^i-toiidarj  Noeatiuaal  uducatiuii  and 
i^tdh'  Knt'l  aauiiiiisti.itioa,  aad  $^i,JUO,000  fur  cuiaiaujiity  uulU'ges,  Tliu  total 
auiuunt  alluiatt'tl  tu  i  uaiiuuait.N  uilU*^:t'.s  liurmg  tli^  i)af»t  uluN'ta  ^vnri>  reljn»- 
MMiti>  ies^  than  tUat  uii  utber  ar^as  ilnriii^  tUv  \trv>vut  fiM-al  >far.  Tliruugii 

the  \'iH'ah<Mial  KihKatioa  Ait  PtMius)  1\ .iiiia  iias  In't'ii  iihW  ii>  iluvolul)  a  tine 
.sjksti'Ui  uf  7J  arta  \ t  i.itiuMal-ttirlinital  .m  la»ul>  llinaii;liunt  the  htat^.  During"' 
thib  MUiu"  laTiuil  ut  tiiat'  a  ^N.-Hti'ia  uf  c(»inininiit>  culU'gff*  sNa>  fetarteii,  but  be* 
tauM*  at  hnal  tinantjal  hiiiitations  .iial  hiik  ot  a>aihihh'  ft'dfra]  fundis,  the 
.sj^li'Ui  iN-vhot  n>nii»U'tt'  Maii>  t^cunuuni  all>  Ufpn-^SVil  area&,  area^  that  niubt 
lu'i'd  iow-tust  i)i>st.seiuialai.\  oi l uiMtiuiial  tiaiinii^,  tht*  rural  Ai»iJUhiL'hiau  areas?, 
>>till  du  nut  ImM'  aicL'>s  to  iUv  luMn'tits  affonU'il  those  who  live  in  Jiu  more 
poiaiUnis  jMirtb  of  xUv  stati-.  Al>u»  in  t\iv  urlMH  aroas  \\liert'  Lumiiinnit j  Lulluges 
tlo  t'Mbt  tlit-rt*  .still  it.niain>  a  k^U*  bitwiH-n  tliu  nniaU'r  uf  [uHiplu  being  se^^ed 
ami  the  ijult  ntial  wlaih  t  i>uUl  he  .ser\etl  tlinai^h  federal  tinaiieial  as>istaijce. 
IntreaMnu  the  state  annual  ailutiiieut  fur  iuuiuiiiiiit^  eollegei*  iroui  15  per* 
ceat  t(»  30  peneiit  eonhl  a.-N^i^t  lVnu.'».\  1\ ania  in  pruNidin^;  ei^ual  liust.^eeundary 
carert-  opportunity  tor  all  eitizons. 

In  iUlditioii,  iiii  rea-sed  funding  i>  jfeeeb>ar>  ti»  maintain  and  iinpruNe  the 
ipmhty  of  iiirreiil  oei  upatitaial  i*n»graijis.  h*tv  example,  The  Wilhaiiispurt  Area 
(%)Uiunmit\  ('(Allege  i>  one  ut  the  few  m  lioul>  iih  the  euiintr^  ufferiiig  a  program 
in  the  ^erviee  and  uperati(ai  uf  liea\>  eun^trnetiiai  equipnuMit.  Several  coni- 
miuiity  eollejies  hhw  ilnjpped  lhi>  iir-<»graiii  hetauM*  of  it.s  higli  eust.  AVe  iiupe 
to  m^iUitain  ear  progi.im  hut  will  need  >peLial  ^niipleineutal  funtling*4u  offset 
it*<  al>iioriaaHy  high  eost.       -  * 

commeiniott'ih  \>i  Kxereise  extreme  can*  when  ilefiiiiiig  the  uords 
"Cuianiunit \  ('olleye  ami  '  l'i»t>eet>mhir.\  '  in  the  tiiial  Nouatioiial  edueatiuu 
legislation. 

lustitutWin^  whiVti  fcif  \ears  ^eonieil  stTomhir>,  and  shurt-term,  ur  uue-  and 
two-.v(Mr  pustMMondar\  \  t><  atnaial-teelnnt  al  iintgram^.  now  want  part  of  the 
'aitioii.  In  a  time*  of  ihilinin^i  liU'rai^arls  enruIhiuMit  and  mieinpluyed  Ph.DV. 
inan>  traditiunal  funi->eai  (ollege^  ^ire  reatl>  t<»  >eU  their  aeatieiiiii'  Mail  and 
emhraie  the  iiiruti  ednuition  inuseiiient  Thi.s  is  understaiulable  from  a  market 
anal>  point  of  \ie\\  ,  howe\ei.  uia'  nui.^t  a^k  >e\eral  question^  givuii  their 
pre\ ions  ^iiiti-\ ot  atii»nal  eilneatiou  stance.  Are  their  nitentiou^  rt*all>  hoimrahle? 
Vmi  they  really  ilf.tn^'e  edmatiunal  l>hilusui*hies  in  uiid-.stream V  Can  re^'eareii- 
<»rieiited  liheral  arts  IMi.l)  facilities  br  reto(»letl  to  teaeli  \oeational  e<air.ses'^ 
I'an  an  ui.stitiitiua  ri.ill>  he  ail  things  to  all  peupU'?  The  c<aigluija'rate  approacli 
failed  in  business  and  is  al^i  «piestiunahU'  in  ediaatiou.  State  master  i*lans  are 
hegiuniuK  to  state  the  spr<  ith  purpose  and  role  (*f  eaeli  t>pe  of  edneational 
institution.  Area  \ in .itional-tei  hna al  seljuuls  antl  (  oniinunit.\  colleges  are  staffed 
with  faiultx  ami  admiiiist ratoi .s  with  \ears  uf  exiH*rieiice  in  oCiupational  edu- 
cation, prior  expeueme  in  iMisiuess  and  induNtr\  direetl\  rehited  to  trades  or 
career  taught,  plus  uuilerMiadu.ite  and  graduate  tlegrees  hi  \(»eatioiiaI  and 
eoian»nuit\  college  edmatiim.  If  fedend  \o(atioiial  iulncation  funds  are  to  have 
ntaxununi  impat  t.  Ihtv  shtadd  Im 't  liaiiueled  through  institutions  coinuiitted  to 
and  <h'sii;n<>(l  for  vucatiimaUtechaieal  education. 

ifn'tfnumin!ttinin  Sn  There  needs  to  he  hetter  cooperation  and  ('ordina- 
tion on  th(»  stat4»  level. 

.Maii.\  .states,  im  lmling  Peuns\  i\ ,inia,  ha\e  separate  st>eon(1ary  and  pust- 
secondar>  agencies.  'I'he  sole  state  agem.\"  requirement  presiMitly  in  tlie  logl.s- 
lation,  tliannels  feileral  funds  thruuuh  state  \oiatiunal  education  , agencies 
wluili  iaa>  not  he  s>  mjiathetU  or  M>Mid/,ant  (jf  coianumit^  college  occupj*  tional 
needs.  Hariiuu  state  reorguui/.ation  or  (hanged  patterns  of  eooperatioii,  a  co- 
«»rdinated  ai)|)roaih  foi  a  stale  wide  s\^trnk  of  carerr  education  simply  will  nut 
occur  Vet,  U  is  uuperati\*'  in  older  i^>  o\ercume  what  the  current  GAO  Report 
on  Vtxational  K<lucatioii  *alls  a  lack  of  interaction  and  linka^ro  between  state 
.seeon(hir\  and  post  secondary  Jurisdictions. 

lici  oninu  mintinn  Au.  }  Sepaiate  allotnu'iits  fi>r  vocational  education  and 
oc<*upntional  ejflucation  should  l»e  estjiblished, 

Tntil  imprii\(><l  I'ootdination  and  planning  exist  on  ttie  state  le\el,  I  fully 
suitport  U.K.  W3(>  rccomniendatiiai  of  dl\idiii«  the  state  allotment  into  two 
parts-  <ine  for  siM'ondar.\  \o(atinnal  ediaatiiin  and  one  fi)r  i»ostsocondar\  occu- 
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•    patiorml  fducaiiou.  Tlu*  jM»st>ri  oiulnr.\   otuii)ation.a  ullotmeiit  shuuld  be  ad- 
>  ministered  b\  tlu-  ct>inuiiiiitt\  luHeKe  unit  m  Hie  Olfke  uf  Ediiuatiun  and  dib- 
ttilmted  fruiii  tbt>>  unit  Ui  tUv  state  l)^>st^m>lula^.^  aKeiK'.\  in  tiiuse  statub  where 
the  admiiiist ration  of  seci>udar\  area  \ utatiouaUtethincai  prugraiUh  and  coiu- 
iniiiiity  colle^f  projjranus'  arc  not  nnder  one  agency. 

RcvommcnOation  .\  a  The.  eoniiiianit.\  e»>nej;t»  unit  ni  the  Otfice  of  Edu- 
cation should  urtciMV  tl»e  size  i*f  it,s  .staff  hi  order  to  adequateh.  serve  all 
cuaiujunity  cl)ljii?ges. 

I  understand  that  the  rtaiiftiunit.x  college  unit  i.s  staffed  b.\  one  full-tiuie  pro- 
fesshaial  plijs  <>ue  intern.  I  woyld  thiiik  tlut  tuit  of  the  tlu)Ubaudi>  of  eniployees 
iu  the  Office  of  Kdmatiuu.  uu)re  tlmn  one  (iS  jM>.sition  should  he  allotted  to  a 
unit  re>iH>usihle  fhr  rvi>res»i;utinK  and  ser\iuj;  o\er  one  th(aij>aiiil  coniuiumty 
colleges  across  the  co^nitry  If  the  con»iuunit.>  i'ollej;e  unit  in  WasUuigton  is  to 
l)e  more  than  just  a  token  *>tht\-.  tlien  it  must  he  aile*iuatel.\  >taffed  and  given 
responsibility  couiuieusunjte  with  **tiiur  OE  agelicieh.  One  luajor  respunsibility ' 
^vould  he  the  adudui.^lrulion  of  the  30  percent  set  aside  for  coniniunity  colleges 
recoaunended  in  il.R.  3036. 

IiecomminOntiot}  A/tti;— More  than  one  vvnnuuuit.\  i-ollege  representative 
shoidd  serve  du  the  stah*  Advhsoo  Council  oil  Vocatiunal  Education, 

la  Tennsylvaaiia  onl.\  one  u»end)ec  out  of  20  on  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Ednlation  is  frtau  a  conuhUnit.\  college.  I  understand  that  in 
souic  stales  then'  is  no  comninnit>  college  represeidative  on  the  State  Ad- 
visory C*ouncil  <jr\'en  tite  ihunber  of  ocrupational  .students  served  by  com- 
munity colleges  and  their  contiuui^d  career  educati(M»  growth,  it*  seeni>,  more 
than  appropriate  to  phice  a  niori;  proportionate  nnmln'r  of  eommunity  college- 
technical  institute  n  I)re^entatives  on  the  State  Advisory  Council.  TiiV  curreii^ 
sole  conlmunit\  dHIege  represtntative  on  the  State  Advij^ory  Council  is  mr-io^ 
minisjtra^or  ("onimunit.x  loliege  f^icnlt.^  anil  students  also  should  be  repre- 
sented. • 

Rcinmmcnddtifm        "T.— Each  state  should  estaldish  a  h>cal  career  educa- 


tion coordinnthig  c(nnniittee.  w 

The  geographical  area  to  be  iuclv<)cd  in  each  locality  should,  wherever 
feasible,  be  toextrnsivc  rtlth  the  prhm/ spon,sor  designated  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Enipl(».\yient  and  Tnyuiug  Ait  T^MSiTSTThe^menihership  of  each  career 
eduiatuih  roonynatfng.  eonnuiltee  shoulil  bn>adl.\  represent  tiie  locality  as  out- 
lined in'IIR.  3030.  A  nu'lhoif  should  l»e  de\ eloped  for  h)cal  selection* of  mem- 
bers, rather^  than  appointment  b,\  tlie  (Jo\ernor.  Ea<  h  local  career  education 
coordinating  connnittec  v\uuld  i ontlanouslj  .stud>  tiie  nreds  m  its  locality  for 
vocational  education.^ n^iatnmat  edniatiuu.  and  nianpov\er  training  program, 
and  develop  a  coherent,  integrated  plan  designed  to  uiect  such  needs. 

Hevhmmcmintvm  Ao.  ,S.— There  \^  a  neeil  for  increased  cooperation  between^ 
secomlarj  and  post  secondary  (areer  eiluiath>n  resulting  in  a  career  lifeloijg 
learning  model  fyr 'all' cilt/.ens' within  aa  area. 

The  inlplenientathin  of  Ueeommendation  #7  wonlil  ^  far  in  lielping  to  im- 
pnjve  art ii  Illation  bi'^ween  second'ar.x,  postsi-eonilar} ,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned witli  and  involved  in  career  education.  T  agree  with  AAC.IC  President 
EdnuTpd  (Jleaxer  that  the  niost  significant  linkage  in  the  iieit  ten  years  will 
Irt'  among  seitindarv  sihirols.  vocational  stiiools.  eonnnnint>  schools,  technical 
institutes,  ancf  cou^ninnit.\  i  olleges.  The  ob\  ions  coniiiVni  *  meeting*  ground  is 
integration  of  a  cnouliTiated  plan  for  i  arcer  ^education  and  lifelong  learning. 
Tmpnned  opportniiil  ie.  for  .\oung  and-ohtra  more  effective  edncational  .s,\stem. 
as  well  J^s  inipro\s'il  efticicni.\  and  ei'ononi.\  are  tlie  obvious  results.  Seveqil 
jears  ago  the  Connui.ssioin'v  of  Edniation,  Sidue.\  ^far^an<l.  made  this  state- 
ment, Edncatite"<  ipo.st  mtIous  failing  is  it>  seif-indnccd  \oluntar,\  fragnion- 
tatioii.  The  strong  teuilcjuv^of  ednciWioii's  se\eral  i)arts  to  separate  from  one 
another,  to  divi^de  tlrt*  enterprise  agaiuyt  it.^elf  .  .  . 

As'  pointed  Out  b.\  the  Nathaial  Alhi.sof.v  ^Council  on  Voeatioi^/il  Education, 
we  despcratel.\  i|eeil  jc  kindergarten  thriuigh  college  career  system  servjug 
people  of  .ill  iigcs.  in  all  settin^.s.  One  \\a.\  t(»  enconnige  iiiii>rov<»d  articulation 
and 'niovcment  toward  a  nn)dcl  is  the  iiu'ent'i\c  of  federal  funds  to  offset  ' 

the  de\el(>pineut  and  tlifTennt'ial  cost  faitoVs.  Also»  the  precision  for  entering 
Into  cooi>erati\e  arrangements  tin-  l>enellt  of  iinpleiueiiting  this  objective 
should  be  part  of  the  Jiew  vocational  education  legislation.  x 
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CONCl.USIOX 

In  euiiclu>igii.  I  want  tn  tliaiik  CoiiKri'>Nmaii  rerkiii>  fur  griviii^'  ine  tliis  op- 
purtumo  to  enter  this  >tateiuent  a>  part  of  the  record.  AUhuiigh  I  am  repre- 
sentiug  the  PeniiNj h ania  roniiiiift>ioii  for  OoiiiUiunitj  Colleger,  I  take,  full 
roiKinsibility  Xor  tht-  Louteiit>  t>f  tlii>  >tateiuent  >iiae  the  shortnebb  of  thue 
did  nut  iHTiiUt  reMfw  U\  the  C'ouiiiii>>ioii' lueuihet^lniK  I  am  >ure  this  »siib- 
comiiiittee  ^ne  fuil  iuiisideratioii  tu  the  noecjis  of  cui4imuuit>  culleges  aud 
the  outlined  reet>ni^aevdatiuti>  when  drafting  th('  Ihial  language  tu  reueu  the 
Vocational  EdueiUnm  Act.  Thank  jou  fur  the  pri\ilege-uf  testifying  before 
your  hubcomtnittee. 

Dr.  Feddersen.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf^  of  the  Pennsylvania 
cuiunumitN  coUegus  and  the  A\'ilIianisport  area  community  college. 
The  cominissiou  fur  toiuminiit}  colleges  is  not  a  State  agency.  It  is 
a  \oIuntaiy  organization  of  14  community  college  presidents  m 
reuns>huuia,  who -ai^- woi  king  together  to  hni>ro\e  postsecondary 
opportnnity  for  the  citizens  of  the  Connnonwealth. 

One  i-eason  for  this  commission  is  we  have  virtually  no  agency  or 
no  group  on  the  State  level  we  can  turn  to.  We  represent  60^000 
full-time  studeiits  and  twice  as  many  community  education  and 
conurfunity  service  students.  '  - 

The  Williamsport  area  conununit\  college  is  rather  unique  in  that 
wc  proside  careei  educatiou^to  '^.^00  secondar\  and  postsecondary 
students.  (>\er  UO  percent  of  our  students  at  Williamsport  are  enrolled 
in  vocational-technical  programs.  .  *  '  ' 

I  am  appearing  before  you  toda}  to. advocate  th^  adoption  of 
this  bill.  House  Bill  3036,  to  amOnd  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  would  like  to  speak  just  l)iiefl\  about  the  groAvth  of  occupational 
yducation  in  the  reJihs}Kania  comnuinit}  colleges  since  the}  started 
in  1064.  about  fhe  same  time  ii^  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was 
origlnallv  passed.  I  will  talk  to  you  somewhat  about  the  unique 
,  oareei  echu  ation  niodej  af  the  Williamsport  area  conununity  college 
>n\}d  finallv,  ofi'ei  seveial  i ecommendations  for  \our  consideration. 

One  of  thelnain  pui  poses  of  tiie  coiumunity  college  in  I^nnsylvania 
is  occupational  education  and  that'^is  spelled  out  in  thej*  enublin^ 
legislatioii  of  1905.  Today  60?f)00  are  enrolled  in  occupational  edu- 
cation. * 

There  is  shown  through  the  tables,  \Yhich  are  enclosed  with  ni^, 
statement,  the  dnuiiatic  growth  in  occupational  enrollment  in  Penn- ' 
.s\l\auia  from  a  little  under  4.000  students  in  1060  to  over  30,000 
students  iu  the  fall  of  1013.  This  is  a^n  eight-  or  nine-fold  increase 
ifi  (u  I'Upational  eurolhnent.  New  piograms  are  being  added  and  ins 
creasing  uunihers  of  students  will  enroll  in  the  future. 

Toda>  T  think  we  juv  all  aware  that  bur  country  is  experiencing 
a  u»i  \  unusual  phenomenon.  We  ha\e  inflation,  we  have  recession, 
<ind  at  tlie  same  time  we  are  all  feeling  a  financial  pinch.  This,  T 
!>elie\e.  mandates  iiiciea.sed  cooperation,  increased  methods  of  effici- 
ene\  and  v^t'ctiv eness  at  all  le\els  amb^tli  all  education  agencies, 
local.  State  ami  Federal jilike.  - 

It  is  intc.re.slVug  to^iote  in  IVnns>l\anTa  that  throngli  the  commis- 
sion of  cojiirm^iits  lol leges  we  are  cooperating  through  an  exchange 
nf-studunts  and  that  the  law  pro\  id,es  that  if  a  .student  lives  in  one 
area  or 'a  i'onmniriit\  lollege  and  woufd  like  to  attend  a  program 
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at  another  coiiiniuiiit}  college,  tlie>  lau},  with  pernussioii  of  that 
college. 

Of  the  84  occupational  programs  offered  hy  all  14  coinmuiiity  CoU^ 
leges,  31  are  not  duplicated  and  theie  ai^  no  plaiib  foi  duplication. 
Instead,  for  exiunpK'.  ^Villiainsport  reLei\ed  IGD  students  this  >ear 
iwm  the  other  13  colleger  and  we  distiibuted  a  number  of  students. 
This  chart  is  for  your  exanunation.  It  shows  o\ei'  800  students  that 
are  being  |jhal-ed  thi'ough  the  14  colleges  in  Peunsylvunik;'  " 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  note  the  growth  of  the  <rraduates  in 
the  State  from  1960  when  we  were  graduating  324  and  it  went  up 
to  over  H,000  graduates  last  }ear,  and  approxunatel}  60  percent  of 
those  graduates  are  in  occupational  programs. 

Now,  despite  this  success  stor>  of  the  commiuiit}  colleges  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  still 'large  portions  of 'the  State  that  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  benefits,  do*  not  have  the  same  access  to  postsecondaiy 
career  educatioiL  as  the  rest  of  the  State.  If  vou  examine  the  map, 
which  is  nichided  on  page  11,  you  will  see  that  where  the  community 
colleges  are  located  is  basically  in  the  popnlation  centers. 

\Ve  have  Pittsburgh  and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  and  they  all  h^e  community  colleges,  . 
Harrisburg,  Willtes-Barre,  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Williamsport 
and  60  peioent  of  the  population  lives  within  the  community  coUege 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  35  percent  of  the  population  5oes  not. 

Now  that  36  percent  of  the  population,  even  though  it  is  rural  and 
IS  sparselV  populated  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  repre- 
sents over  ^million  people  that  do  not  have  the  same  access.  This  is  ^ 
equivalent  to  the  population  qf  Maryland  ai4d  you  can  examine  the 
.State  of  Marylaml  with  its  fine  community  college  system. 

If  the  entire  State  were  served  bv  commiw^ity  colleges  equivalent 
to  C  ahforina,  it  is  predicted  that  our  enrollment  would  be  double  and 
we  would  be  serving  over  120,000  students  with  probably  70,000 
in  occupational  education.  We  do  compare  favorably  with  other  col- 
leges in  terms  of  percent  enrolled  in  occupational  programs.  However  ^ 
cojl^idering  t^e  fact  again  that  36  percent  of  our  population  is  lin- 
sorved  by  accessible  postsecondarv  occupational  training  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  the  Staters  72  area  vocational-technical  schools  ^ 
turned  down  18.000  students  last  year,  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
ml  ennsylvania  in  meeting  occupational  educatign  needs  in  the  State 

it  will  take  a  lot  of  cooperation  at  the  lotal.  State  and  Federai 
levels.  .Now  A\  illiainsport,  we  are  serving  as  an  area  vocational- 
techmral  school  and  as  a  community  college,  and  we  were  founded 
under  the  Conimunify  College  Act.  hut  serve  both. 

AVe  have  a  long  liistory.  going  back  to  1014/wliere  we  provided 
retraining  after  A)  orld  War  1  for  veterans,  iMnv  of  whom  were 
disabled,  and  during  the  depression  we  Avorked  With  a  number  of 
recleral  Agencies  to  combat  rising  unemployment.  We  were  one  of ^ 
foVi"/^^  early  tAventies  to  work  on  Cooperative  education. 

l^y  1941  the  school  was  renamed  to  the  Williamspoii  Technical 
Institute.  That  vear  it  involv^(l  over  6,500  adults  and  many  foreign 
students.  Recently  we  received  correspondence  from  one  of  our  grad- 
uates who  IS  head  of  a.vocational  school  in  thePhjlippines  and  we  are 
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woiking  to  ti  \  io  buppiv  tlieni  w  itli  iuijtructional  materials  for  the 
'  \mx\y  vocational  M-hool  programs  thev  otfer  tliere.- 

We  iia\,e  m<\u\  Miccesb  btonefe  which  1^  could  elaborate  on  of  the 
giaduatob  m  uui  4r>  piuguuub  jukI  these  programs  are  heav}'  with 
t!ade\uid  iiulufeti ial  ediu atiDiial.  a\iatl(jii,  phimbiiig,  pipefitting,  tool- 
r  making  aulutettuial  diatiing,  ahuobt  aii\  piogram  }ou  can  think 
Vof.  from  the  health  HekU  to  the  otherb.  We  otfer  at  Williauisport, 
J>eeauM'  of  tliib— we  do  attiaet  students  froin  all  over  the  State.  We 
feei\e  a  lU-cuiMtty  ben  Jce  iHea  which  ib  ([uitc  large  and  the  square 
mileb,  wIikIi  1  ha\e  lUbcrted  fui  the  lecuid  ib  o\  ei  7/200  square  miles, 
whieii  IS  liglitl\  hnialler  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey  However, 
o>er  iialf  of  oiir  students  come  from  outside  of  that  bervice  area, 
because  of  the  kihdb  ui  piogiaiub  w  hich  we  offer  which  are  Hot  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

So  if  \  ou  look  at  the  map,  \ou  w  ill  see  oui  students  come  from  every 
eoiint\  In  Pcnns\l\aaia  except'one  and  that  is  Pike  County,  so  our 
motto  next  \ear  ib  VPikes  Peak  or  Bubt,"  so  we  can  have  students 
from 'all  counties  in  Pennsylvania 

Our  euiient  enrollment  on  th^  pobtsecondary  level  is  2,274  and 
(Ui  the  i>econdar\  leNel  we  lia\e  l^M±  However,  the  FTE  equilvalent, 
full-time  ecpuNalent,  if  about  half  because  the\  spend  2  weeks  at 
the  home  high  school  and  2  weeks  ou  our  campus. 

We  albo  co(jperate  wilh  t\w  beaut\  -sehoofs,  ccSmetology  students, 
hei\  ing  ISO  students,  basically  we  ha\e  tAvo  institution^  m  dne,  and 
we  ha\e  a  secoullar\  dean  and  pobtsecaudav}  dean  bringing  the  two 
programs  together.  Not  ouK  ib  it  efficient  Ub  far  as  sharmg  facilities, 
UiachinerN  ami  tools,  but  is  educationally  sound  and  we  can  have 
\aiious  le\els  of  job  enti\  from  the  10th,  llth,  and  12th  grades  and 
fn^st  and  second  veai*s  of  college. 

We  aj;^^  also  involved  with  mau\  other  cooperative  ventures,  one 
a  new  one  that  starts  thiis  month,  an  ♦intermediate  unit  serving  the 
handicapped  ^iiid  the  nmltiskilled  center  in  occupational  assessment, 
^  For  many  yeai*s  we  have  been  involved  in  prison  education.  Some 
pf  the  notable  jjeople  from  Watergate  were  at  the  Allen  Wood 
Minimum  Set  uiit\  Camp  and  we  ha\e  a  stxuh  release  program  there 
and  we  go  into  Wallace  Lew  ihbiwg  And  teach  several  programs  witli  a 
new  one  .starting  in  food  service  this  month. 

One  other  uui(|Ue  ft'atuic  the  \ocationa1  diagnostic  program. 
cjuc  of  the  fiiht  in  the  counti\.  winch  goes  l>e\ond  just  testing  and  it 
goes  beroml  toim^eling,  but  actual  jub  trial  experience  for  voca- 
tional assessnu'Ut.  We  ha\c  attempted  to  work  there  many,  many 
'  giouph,  antipo\ert\  groups,  Riireau  of  Kmplo\ment  Security,  com- 
jniinitN  a(ti(in  ageudc.s.  t^hamber  of  couunerce  in  serving  tlie  needs 
of  { he'conummit  \ ,  being  ionuMiuiit\  ba>e(l  and  performance  oriented 
,aml  we  aii'  also  now  \voikijig  with  CETA,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  'rraluing  Ageiu  \,  to  Ijelj)  combat  tlu'  higli  unemploymeiit 
rate  in  our  area.  - 

I  think  tlieie  aie  .sfjine  things  that  need  to  be  considered  this  year 
as  the  \ocational  ediu  ati{ai*anu  lulnients  expire.  T  woidd  like  to  offer 
several  reconnnendutions. 
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.  first,  tliat  tlio  State's  annual  allotment  for  community  colleees  be 
increased  from  15  percent  to  .'iU  percent,  wliereas  House  bill  3036 
describes  it  going  from  75  percent  of  the  40  percent  set  aside  for 
occupational  education  I  have  included  a  table  which  outlines  the 
aniQunt  that  we  have  received  in  Pennsylvania  for  commimitv  col- 
Jeges  and  branch  dampnses  since  iy64.,  "      '  ^ 

You  will  note  that  all  of  these  amounts  are  under  15  percent  for 
community  colleges.  ^ 


„,K^°  l"^  ^^''""^  thii^year  the  72  area  schools  and  the  State 
aOiiumstration  of  the  program  spent  almost  §22  njillion.  and  that 
IS  more  money  in  1  year  in  communitv  colleges  than  thev  have  ever 

TSio -'we'V''''  "-^^  f  l^^'^^r  somrearUe 
■  fwf  h-*  •^^•000  ""'i  35.000  occupational  stu- 

dents this  year  and  there  are  69,000  occupational  student^  and  adults 
n  tlip  ,2  area  vocational-technical  schools  of  secondarv  nature  but 

le- r  'fS"^?  P'"^"'-;""-  2  ^v■eel?s  SfWith 

tJie  Iroine  school,  ho  that  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  30  000  to  35,000  FTG's 
abpiit  the  same  number  we  are  servin^r.  and  we  received  $3^  million 
tins  year  and  they  received  over  $20  mPllion  this  year  " 
During  the  pa.st  10  yeai-s  through  the  Vocational  JCdiication  Act 
o  iT  t^'sK  nVp'""'^'  P        -^"tional-technical  sdiods  t^?ougt' 
mtiie  sfnf       ,  ^  <^"".«>-^^-""'"        they  are  spread  throughout  the 
Pi  tiie  htate  and  are  very  hne  .stnicture  and  provide  a  very  -ood 
ducat.on  But  I  think  it  is  tirm-  to  lx>gin  to  funnel  additio  lafmSnev 
hrough  the  cpmmun.tv  colleges  so  tha^  we  can  serve  the  entire  St Jte^ 
he  4  nulhon  people  that  we  are  not  serving,  and  so  we  can  develoD 
the  same  types  of  services  that  thev  lia'vc.   '  ^ 
mn- h  "ot  served  "in  the  State,  as  vou  will  note  are 

S  ei'  tL'  f'nZrn^r^;"'^ ^'^P'-^^^^  Appalachian 
aieas.  llie  \\  illiamsport  Ajea  Commun  tv  Colle.'e  is  a  nart  of  the 

wlXrt^mTT/"^  '        i'.  a.'i„'^ti?utfo: 
r/i       •  •  ^'^^''^  ^^o'llcl  mt  probablv  be  a  communitv 

college  in  A\  ilhamsport.  but  probablv  some  tvpe  of  aiia  histoS 
existed  because  the  other  part.s  of  the  State,  which  do  not  l  ave^ 
population  base,  do  not  hav^oinm,„ntvcolle.r;  services 

Recominendation  Xo.  2.  Please  e.xerci.se  e.^n-eme  care  in  examinin<r  - 
the  dehnition  of  "rommunitv  college'"  aj.d  "poTtsecondiJv'^r  Zr 
/."«l  vocational  education  legislation.  It  sems  as    hoLh  "toS 

Ji'feSr       -^^p"'-"*^  "^--i-  fr.Lcondai^^"  rd 

n.n  education.  Fins  sole  State  agency  requirement  presently  in  the 
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legislation  channtl?)  funUa  thmjugh  a  bocoiidai}  ugeiu}  uliicli  is  not 
cognizant,  perliapb- not  s\  nipathetiL,  doe&  not  lecognut*  the  needs  of 
coinmuiiitv  colleges 

So,  barring  sonic  niabtouc  reoigaiiization,  and  complete  changes,  , 
which  I  do  not  bee  happening,  1  bijieve  we  neKl  to  ha\e  separate  al- 
lotments foi   \ocatiunal  edutation  and  occupational  education  as 
recommended  In  Honso  bill  -  - 

This  allotment,  for  r.xaniple.  on  the  postsecondar\  le\cl  should  be 
admiuibtered  m  Wui>hington  h\  the  lomniunlt}  college  unit  and  it 
should  ^0  diiectl}  to  an  equua^cnt  unit  like  the  1202  Commission  or 
a  postsecondai\  admini^ratne  agencN  on  the  State  level.  If  that  is 
•rointj  to  happen,  \ou  ulll  notice  in  the  fifth  recommendation  that 
the  conununits  college  unit  in  the  OHice  of  Education  should  increase 
its  staff.        ■   ■  .  ■ 

I  find  it  hard  to  bclieM-  that  community  colleges,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing Institution?,  in  the  counti\  on  the  postsecondai}  level,  with  over* 
UOOO  institutions,  3,5  million*  students,  has  only  one  professional 
staff  person  in  the  Office  of  P^ducatlon.  All  of  the  other  Office  of 
Education  eniplo\ees  and  thousands  of  others  in  HEW,  there  is 
only  one  for  communit}  colleges.  If  this  is  going  to  be  more  than 
just  a  token  offer.  If  it  is  going  toJjc  gi^en  responblbilities  commen- 
surate with  the  nnnibei  oi  people  being  served  in  this  countiy,  then 
I  think  the  addit  ional  staff  is  justified. 

The  next  recommendation  calls  for  increased  ^representation  f6n 
the  State  ad\i&oi\  council  foi  vocational  education.  In  Pennsylvania 
we  have  a  voice,  1  voice  out  of  26  for* community  colleges.  ^The  rest 
arc  from  otlier  segments  of  Peiin^yhania  and  from  industry.  But, 
given  the  numbers  of  students  t«at  we  are  serving,  it  seems  more  than 
appi-oprlate  to  place  a  more  proportionate  number  of  community  col- 
lemj  representati  ves^W'ft^e  State  advisory  council. 

In  addition,  I  also  think  wa  should  consider  faculty  aifd  students 
on  these  State  advisor \  councils.  There  are  none  now  in  Pennsylvania. 

Eecommendation  No.  7  is  each  State  should  establish  a  local.career 
education  coordinating  committee.  The  area  to  be  ser.ved  could  be 
coextensive  with  the  prime  si)onsor  areas  under  CETA  and  perhaps 
a^  method  for  local  api)<^ntment  lather  than  appointment  by  the 
Governrnent,  the  GoNerncn  rould  be  ccmsidered,  so  we  have  the'right 
repi-esefflation  on  these  local  boards.  Rut  these  would  he  very  helpful 
for  developin^r  a  plan  for  Nticational  find  occupational  education  and 
manpower  trainintr  that  is  coherent  and  Integrated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  region. 

There  is  also  a  need  quite  apparent!)  for  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween seconckry  and  postsecondar\"  education,  resulting  in  a  career 
or  lifelon*:  learniiig  model  for  all  citizens.  The  implementation  of 
the  previous  reconnnendation  would  help,  but  I  agree  that  today  we 
have  not  reached  this  ideal  goalT 

AVe  need  to  improve  opi)ortunities  for  \oung  and  old  and  we  need 
,a  niore  efTectn-e  education  system  that  is  integrated,  to  improve  effi- 
ciency m  K^ojiomy  as  well  as  the  educational  services. 

Tn  conrlu.sion  T  want  to  thank  yon.  Congressman  Perkins,  for 
your  time  and  also  for  the  committee  to  allow  me  to  enter  this  state- 
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meat  on  the  retuul.  Aiid  although  1  uin  icpreseiiting  the  Puilnsjlvania 
Commission  foi  Coiuniunit}  Colkge^,  I  take  full  responsibiht}'  for 
the  contents,  siiice  the  bhoitnebb  of  time  did  not  permit  review Jby 
commission  membership.  ' 

I  hope  tlie  subcommittee  will  yise  full  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  coininunit}  tollege^jj  as?  outlined  in  the  letoniUieiidations,  wheii 
drafting  your  final  language. 

I  again  thank  you  foi'  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  your 
sulxiommittee. 

Chairm'an  Perkins.  Thank  }ou  very  much.  I  am  now  going  to  call 
on  Mr.  Loughlin  for  his  testimony. 

Cpngrcbsmaii  Bradernas  expresses  his  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  subcommittee  meeting  this  morning. 

Mr.  Loughlin.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  efforts. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Your  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
and  you  can  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish.        "  i 

Mr.  I^uGiiLtN.  Very  good. 

[The  complete  statement  follows :]    '  ^  " 

Prepared  STArtMtwr  uf  Jons  .J.  Lolghh.v,  Vick  Presiul-nt/Pkonust,  I.ndia.na 
'       Vocational  Tecii.mcal  Coli.kok 

I.\TUOl)l*CTlO.V  "  ^ 

Mr  riiainium  aiul  MyiibiTs  of  {\tv  Cimimitttv,  I  am  John  Loughlin,  Vict'  Pres- 
id flit/ Pro vu.st  of  Indianii  Vocationitl  Tt'i  hiiii  al  C'olU'jj^*,  Foriuer  Indiana'  8tate 
Superintendent  of  i'UbliL  liiAtrULtiun,  and  a  fornar  member  uf  tlu*  Indiana  Ilouhe^ 
of  Representatives'  Ways  and  Means  CiJinnuttee.  I  \\\dcume  t!ie  upportunitj  (u 
appear  before  the  .Siibcomniittee  and  tliank  you  for  the  invitation. 

Before  presenting  my  obserxatuniN,  conuern.  ami  recon'imendatiuns,  let  nu«  re- 
iterate the  strong  interest  botli  Indiana  Votath»nal  Technical  College  and  I 
share  regarding  occupatUHial  and  vocational  education. 

In  1001.  nati(»nal  attention  was  foiuM'd  on  (Hx-upati^mal  and  \oiatn>nal  eiUua- 
tion  when  President  Keniiedy  directifl  the  Secretary  uf  Health.  iMlUeatiou  and 
Welfare  to  appoint  a  Panel  of  (^)n^nltant^  tm  Vocational  Kducation  after  telling 
Congre.<?s  on  Kehrnary  10.  1Jm;i  :  *  ' 

"The  National  Vocational  Kdniati«>n  .Vi  ts.  hrst  enaeti'd  h>  the  T'on^ross  in 
1917  and  subsequently  anicnded,  ha\e  pro\nled  a  program  of  tranjing  for  indus- 
try, agriculturo.  anri  other  uccnpatiyn^l  areas.  The^hasic  purptjst*  of  our  \  (na- 
tional education  effort  is  sound^.M)a  stiliitiun^y  broad  to  pro\ide  a  basis  for 
meeting  future  needs.  Hottexer.  fhe  teUmidogli al  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  all  occupations  call  for  #rre\ie\\  and  rtM'\alnation  of  tlu'st'  acta.  wUh  a  \iew 
toward  their  nioderni^dion  *'  , 

uAcKcmor-XD 
♦  \ 

Indiana  \;j)cath*nal  Tei  linioal  College  its  e.stal»lis]jed  Uy  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  in  19(>3  j>ro\  ides  t(»  the  residents  of  tlie  State,  opportunities  for  post- 
secondary  occuimtional  eifiicatii>n  and  t ruining  of  h>ss  thiin  baccalaureate  degree 
level  The  College  mission.  gn\i»rnance  ami  auilierue  are  spei  iligally  ennuierateil 
in  the  '*Act  to  Create  and  Estahlisli  IVT("\  The  institution  lias  no  hroad  charter, 
but  rather  a  U^gi.^latively 'stated  mis.su>n.  The  Ci)l\pge.  thnaigh  it.s  Regional  Insti- 
tutes, offers  edmatioMal  trahiing  and  retraining  programs  and  courses  thrtnigh- 
out  the- State.  ]n  order  U>  provitle  reasonable  a  cress  to  all  citizen.^. 

Further  expansion  uf  the  law-  in  100.'  led  to  Uie  development  of  the  geo- 
graphic Regions  Ajjpointiileiits  of  Uegion.il  Hoards  of  Trustees  and  operational 
.status  of  all  Regions  were  completed  h.\  mid-HH)!).  Ctilizirtg  this  strnctun^fthe 
College  1)1  a n.s  ^md  provides  an  oi  iiii)ational  lurruulum  to  eimhle  .students  to  gain 
deOnable  job  .skills  wit  Inn  tjicir  capabilltiejj 

If  Indiana  Vocational  Techniral  College  is  to  be  effective  in  perforiuing  its 
mij^.slon  in  a  tiuiely  and  (»^Hierrt  manner*  it  must  Inixe  fle\ilMlit\  ot  deliver  its 
training  to  citizens  uf  the  OL'  couiilieN  through  the  use  of  its  own  facilities,  on  a 
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cuui>erati\u  Uims  with  tin  other  iiiMitutiuiii>,  uiiUeiieudeiit,  imbhc  and  pruprie- 
tary),  uu  contrattuai  ha^'^  witii  these  other  iiiJstitutiuu:;  ami  h^  Ubiiig  the  re- 
sources uf  both  cullegiate  and  setuiiUar^  ui^titutiuUis  to  deli\er  bkilU  traiiiiiig 
to  themaxiiuuui  number  at  minanuin  e^I)e.lli>e  and  dupUcatiuu. 

In  many  respects  it  a  luiMakt?  tu  tuiiMUer  Indiana  Vucatiunal  Technical 
College  only  ab  a  direU  link  in  thi-  edut  iitioiial  ihain  between  j>ec'oiidary  and 
l)accalau rente  U'\elfe.  althuu^p'h  .some  piatiilage  of  itf  .studentb  will,  and  should, 
avail  themselves  of  mure  formal  edauitiun.  Us  function,  and  its  misbioa,  is  to 
train  those  w  ho  lia\t  no  job  bkiUs  and  w  liose^netxl^*  are  not  ieiug  ber\ed  in  the 
traditional  pathway. 

In  the  area  of  \ocatiunal  po^t  high  school  education,  eoiicern  in  Indiana  ib  di- 
rected toward  practical  or  otcupatuMial  edatatiou  of  the  t3i>e  that  i>ermiti,  indi- 
viduals to  gain  the  .skills  and  training  thai  eiiableb  them  to  undertake  increas- 
ingly productive  jobs. 

S5tatiiJtics  ill  11)73  indicated  that  44^c  <)f  all  community  eoUege  students  ini- 
tially enrolled  m  octupatiunal  education  programs.  Thi^  i>er«jentuge  represents 
a  significant  increase  over  the  13^i  who  enrolled  in  similar  programs  in  liHiO. 

Indiana  Voc-atioiiaJ  Technical  ColU-gc  is  eXi>erieficiiig  sunilar  growth  patterns. 
In  1971-72.  12.G.S4  .students  were  recipients  of  occupational  and  \ocational  train- 
ing. The  number  increased  by  537c  in  1072^73.  and  has  increased  progressively 
through  the  1074- period,  reaching  a  2o$o .credit  enrollment  increase  as  op- 
posed  to  the  anticipated  r»7c  projection. 

Among  the  many  rea.sons  for  the  increased  emphasis  on  post- secondary  occu- 
pational and  vocational  training  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  federal  and  state 
regulations  have  emphasized  the  need  ft^r  post-secondary,  adtilt,  occupational 
training.  The  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  and  coverage,  minimum  age 
for  licensing  in  certain  occupatioii.s,  and  the  regulations  under  the  Occupational  ' 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  arc  hut  a  few  ad\antage5>  toward  hiring  adult  workers, 

A  second  consideration  is  that  training  bejond  high  school  is  becoming  increa.s- 
■  ingly  more  necessary      obtain  a\ a  liable  j(*b>.  ntit  only  t(j  (jualify  for  the  posi- 
tion initially,  but  also  eiiually  as  inipurtant.  for  job  mobilitv  and  promotional 
opportunities. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  uli.s^ion  of  IVTC  i.s  io  serve  syecitic  groups  uf  people- 
dropouts  of  high  schools  and  culleges.  graduates,  of  high  schO(jl.s  and  colleges, 
and  adults  in  general -and  to  be  de\uted  e.\clusi\el.\  to  iioneollegmte  practical, 
f)ecupatlonal  or  vocational,  tethniial  and  seini-technical  training  uf  post-high 
school  character.  Such  training  i>  made  available  to  02  connties  largelv  through 
contract  arrangements  for  facilities  niul  .staff 

The  continuing  nwl  for  occupational  and  xocathmal  technical  education  to 
he  easily  accessible  in  every  connniiiiit.v  has  been  re-emphasized  by  almost  every 
report  devoted  to  a  study, of  i>ost  high  scIkjoI  ducat  ion.  Consensus"  supports  some 
type  of  Institution  which  can  provide  the  kind  of  occupational  education  re- 
quired to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  state's  coninninities. 

Through  legislntivi'  action  and  puMu  support,  it  has  becMmie  the  policv  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  that  the  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  should  be  the 
institutioJi  to  meet  the  post -high  school 'octupatiomil  needs  of  Indiana  citizens 
throughout  the  State. 

ARKAS  OK  !\T('  COXCKRN 

Vnifntencsf  ofjhc  IVTC  Syntcfn 

In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  needw  and  potential  of  this  State 
for  post-high  school  occnpational  training  as  v\ell  ns>nn  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  students,  an  exaniinatitai  of  .sehM  ted  general  charneteristu-s  of  the 
IVTC  students  was  undertaken  The  follo^\ing  nnalvsis  will  help  illustrate  the 
specific* ecmcerns  of  IVTC. 

1.  State  widr  (Irlii^cfy  -vfHtou.-  As  tipposed  to  most  conimunitv  colleges,  who 
oporate/vithin  a  local  tax  base.  IVTC  operates  on  a  state-wide  deli\erv  .system 

2.  State  fimdvil  —Av\iru\[miiu^}\  7^^}  of  IVTCs  funding  is  derived 'from  the 
State  Legislature,  liO';;  comes  froni  student  fees  and  from  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Technical  Kducn^ion. 

3.  Student  CompoHitunx,  Contrary  to  the  average  po.st -secondary  ncndemh- 
institution.  IVTC  Is  ncit  romposed  of  studen't  directly  from  high  schmd.  The  av- 
erage age  of  the  IVTC  student  is  27  7  years  Af  age.  Over  one-hnlf  coiiie  from 
families  with  incomes  bel^w  the  state  average  of  .$ium.").  Thus,  about  one- ha  If 
require  .some  type  of  linnnrial  aid.  In  addition,  nppro.ximntelv  ."iC/r  of  our  stu- 
dents hold  full-time  jobx. 

The  following  tables  detail  the  nnanclal  analy.sis  of  the  1073^7-1  studt-nt  body. 
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Ayialysiit  of  family  income 

FfTcent  0/ 

Family  income  level:                ■  studtruf 

Lfcss  than  $3,000   10 

$3,000  to  $%999    14 

$6,000  to  S7,490  :     12 

$7,500  to  $8,999   _   14 

$9,000  to  $1 1,999   _    25 

S12,00(N*;;jpf<jfe  ^   25 

Total       100 


Source  of  financial  aid: 

GI  bill    1.  _  17 

Disabled  veteran    3 

Social  security   _  ^   3 

Vocational  rehabilitation    3 

Employer        17 

Scholarship      *   -  2 

Loan     _    5 

Grant..-    _    6 

4.  Frofframminff. —Thii  needs  and  iiutential  uf  the  State  fur  puht-secunUary  vo- 
cational training  a&  reflected  m  the  preceding  data  iiruvide  »upi>iiftiiig  liases  fur 
the  College  tu  utilize  lu  the  de\eluj>meut  of  prugrumnimg.  lu  unter  tu  be  respun- 
si\e  to  continuudsl.v  chanj|ing  patterns  of  need,  IVTC  iiiuht  toustantly  .seek  ti» 
update  informatiuii.  Uecisiun.s  tu  create,  Ountinut  or  drup  prugruLus  at  the  College 
are  supported  by  studies  of  student  iuteri&t,  pupulutioii  base«  and  manpower 
needs  throughout  the  State. 

Presently,  48  credit  progra;ns  are  a\ailable.  A  unique  feature  of  IVTC  is  the 
X'areer  Ladder"  continuum  concept.  There  are  iiftrreiitly  o\er  300  employable — 
ready"  exit  points.  The  multiple-exit  approach  allows  each  student  to  learn 
new  skills  and  intreahe  his  k-\el  of  traiuing  each  quarter.  Instead  of  '  droi>-tiuts" 
we  are  in  fact  creating  drop-ins"  to  emplo>  nfent.  Thus,  student.s  enter  and  exit 
programs  at  their  own  level  in  accordance  with  their  desire<I  goal. 

o.  Unique  Programs.—  After  a  serious  riot  broke  out  at  Michigan  City  Prison. 
IVTC  was  asked  to  help  partiiipatc  in  providing  vocational  e<lucational  training 
Avithin  the  prison.  We  have  >incv  then  rennovateil  a  building,  equipped  it  anil 
are  offering  cuurse.s  in  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning,  Uvo  courses  in  Electronics. 
Auto  Body  and  Auto  Mechanics.  This  has  pr*»vi*n  tu  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs.  '  < 

Second,  due  to  the  large  lay  off  of  auto  workers  in  Indianapolis.  IVTC  was 
able  to  offer  courses  at  the  fact4»ry  utilizing  the  GI  beiielits  Uiat  have  acciued 
to  the  laidofif  Workers.  TIuks,  giving  them  an  opiHjrtnnit>  to  upgrade*  their  skills 
during  a  iieriodof  uneniploynuMit. 

<5.  InatrnctorH  and  staffinfj.—  ()\t-r  of  tlie  instructors  are  iiart-tiine  em- 
ployees. 

Since  many  instruitors  ari»  from  occupational  llehls.  bringing  w*irk  ^experiences 
into  u«r  shops  and  labs.  tht\\  lannut  be  loniparoil  direi  tl>  with  the  other  state 
post  secondary  institutions  in  Indiana.  Instructors  in  vocational  fields  must 
demonstrate  proticienij  in  their  lie  Ids  as  both  praititioners  and  teailiers. 

Keeping  these  nniiiue  rha meter istlcs  of  IVTC  in  mind,  it  must  he  realized 
that  the  Indiana  Vt>cational  Teihniial  Colloge  is  the  o/i///  stute-assis<ed  institu- 
tion whlth  has  been  mandated  hy  the  Indfana  (ieneral  Assembly  tu  provide  iH>st- 
sec'ondary  occupational  and  vocational  training.  .  ^ 

7.  Huihling  Cunfttruction.  \\\-  ijirrently  have  six  new  facilities  all  being  coh- 
structed  in  various  parts  of  tlie  .state  funded  through  iiii  aiiprt^iiriatiun  of  the 
state  general  fnnd.  administered  hy  the  State  Legislature. 

This  will  give  us  good  fai  illties  in  each  of  our  .state's  thirteen  regional  dis- 
tricts. A  real  show  of  t'onlhU-nie  on  the  part  of  the  state  t<iward  the  future  devel- 
opment of  IVTC, 

81'KCU'IO  CO.VCKR.VB  RKI.ATINO  TO  H,R.  3O30 

/'und*.— What  I've  been  leading  up  to  is  IVTCs  two  major  coneerns  with  any 
Federal  Vocational  Ociupational  Act.  The  tlrst  Is  that  although  we  have  made 
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Ciinslderable  rides  in  i>latt'  wuh  fuhdiug  m  i  ucatiuiml/ occuputiuual  fducatiuu, 
the  amount  of  fedtral  .-vUiipurt  ha^  always  bt-eii  uuctrrtaiu  and  uut  uf  balance  with 
the  vocational  fuiid6>.  At  tiit  lirtbt-nt  Unit  iia  Ixidiaua,  i)u6>t-het.uiidar\  institutiuus 
receive  16%,  the  bare  lUiuimuai.  While  the  i>ecundary  iustitutiunt>  ha\e  tradi- 
tionally received  84-65%.  Wt  wuuld  Uu\n:  that  any  future  legiblatiuii  wuuld  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  inon  intu  line  h.\  Atatin^  a  highir  uiinioium  baM-  fur  pust- 
secondary  vocational  otcnpatiima!  education. 

My  second  concern  lias  tu  du  with  tlie  adnnnistrative  ytructure  used  to  dis- 
burse \oeationai  education.  At  the  present  time,  the  State  Board  uf  Vocatiuna! 
Technical  Educatiuu  in  IiuUaaa  i^  M;cundar.\  dominated,  a^  nell  as  the  Ad\isory 
Committee.  In  order  to  coirect  this,  our  Iiidiana  Genera!  Assembly  is  about  to 
pass  legislation  (has  alreaily  pas^ed  the  Senate)  that  will  bring  secondary  vuca- 
tionat  occupational  and  iJOst-secundar>  ut^cupatiunal  eUucatiun  into  a  mure 
meaningful  balance  by  retreating  tlie  State  Board  uf  Vocatiunal  and  Technical 
Education  and  Imping  the  chairman.sliip  uf  the  ne\\ly  constituted  state  board 
alternate  between  the  State  Superintendent  uf  Public  lubtructiun  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Higliyr  Edutatiun.  whuM  board  i.s  rebi>oni>ible  for  administering 
the  1202  Cummissiun.  Wliat  my  real  luncern  is  that  due  to  our  uniqueness  in 
Indiana  we  do  not  tlnd  IVTC  !ia\ing  to  *:u  to  three  separate  administrative 
agencies  for  our  reuuests  fur  uetupatittnal  funding.  We  waiit  to  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  State  Board  of  Vi;c?.tiunal  and  Technical  Edutation  making 
recommendations  un  IVTC'.-'  funding  to  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  and  tiie 
»  Higher  Educatlun  Conimi&.Nluii  >  1202  Cumniissiuu  making  retonimendations  fur 
a  portion  of  our  federal  funds  and  a  State  Advlsury  Committee,  that  all  of  a 
siraden  becomes  administratiw-  a.s  well  as  advisory,  making  recuinmeiidatiuns 
for  the  balance  of  i>iir  federal  funds  We  would  ask  that  in  any  legislation,  you 
would  leave  suffitient  leewayr  for  institutions  such  as  ours  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
single  agency  as  It  is  now  tonstituted.  the  State  Bonrd  of  Vocational  Technical 
Education  for  our  federal  funding.  My  major  loncern  here  is  that  Indiana  seems 
to  have  always  been  out  of  phase  with  tlm  federal  legislation  and  support.  We 
have  made  an  earnest,,  honest  and  po.siX^Ve  step  to  correct  this  situation  so  that 
we  will  1)6  more  in  line  wtili  the  federal  re<iuireinent.s.  We  hope  that  you  do  not 
drastically  change  the  future  legislation  which  would  throw  us  right  back  out  of 
phase  with  the  Federnl  regulations. 

^Ir.  Loi'GiiLix.  T  will  simply  summarizo  some  of  the  specific  con- 
corns  that  are  unique  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Fii-st,  T  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as  opposed  to  most  community 
collefres  who  operate  within  local  taxes,  I.Y.  Tech  operates  on  a  state- 
wide delivery  s\stem  in  13  regions  with  02  satellites.  Approximately 
75  percent  oiF  the  T.V.  Tech  funding  comes  from  the  State  legislature 
and  20  percent  comes  from  student  fees  and  r>  percent  comes  frora 
Federal  funds  from  the  State  hoard  of  vocational  education. 

Contrar}  to  the  average  postsecondary  academic  institution,  TV. 
Tech  is  not  compo^5ed  of  students  directly  from  hi^h  sCliool.  The 
average  age  of  the  l.V.  Tech  student  is  27,7  years  of  age.  Over  one- 
lialf  comes  from  family  incomes  below  $9,656.  Thus,  about  one-half 
require  some  type  of  financial  aid. 

in  addition. jippro.ximatel}  ."iO  percent  of  our  students  hold  part- 
time  jobs.  75  percent  of  tlic  total  group  come  from  family  incomes 
with  less  than  $12,000  per  year. 

A  unique  feattire  of  l.V.  Tech  is  tlu"  career  ladder  continuum  con- 
cept where  we  are  cuirentl}  ha\in'<ro\er  -51)0  employable  readily  exit 
points  in  oiu*  credit  progiani.  The  nudtiple  exit  approach  allows  each 
student  to  leain  uvw  skills  and  to  inc  rease  his  training  each  (|uarter. 

Instead  of  dropi^ut.s'.  \\e  are  cn^ating  tlropins  for  employment  and 
students  enter  an  e.\it  program  at  (heir  own  le\el  according  to  their 
own  (h^ires.  We  Inne  the  abilitv  to  atlapt  to  unique  needs,  such  as, 
after  a  serious  riot  bioke  out  in  Mic  higan  Pi  ison  in  Indiana  wv  were 
asked  to  take  over  occupational  training,  which  was  a  considerable 
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crisis.  We  have  taken  o\  ui  and  ruiiowited  education  buiUliiig,  equipped 
it,  and  now  are  anuiing  programs  in  heating  and  air-conditioning, 
electronics,  auto  bodies  and  so  forth  within  the  Michigan  City  Prison. 

These  prisonei-s  as  they  are  paroled  are  able  to  go  to  any  13  insti- 
tutes and  continue  right  on  with  their  education,  so  it  gives  them  a 
transferability  light  back  into  society. 

Another  is  due  to  the  large  layoffs  uf  auto  workers  in  Indianapolis, 
I.V.  Tech  \vas  able  to  offei  in  tlie  factories,  utilizing  the  G.I.  benefits 
that  htne  accrued  to  factoi  v  workers*  \ocational  education  programs, 
thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  upgrade  their  skill.^  during  this 
period  of  unemployment. 

Over  oO  percent  of  oui*  iiistructors  are  part-time  employees.  Since 
many  instructoi*s  come  from  occupational  fields,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared directlv  with  those  of  othei  academic  State  postsecondar)  in- 
stitutions, as  the}  must  demonstiate  proficiency  in  their  fields  both  as 
a  ^ractionioner  ajid  as  a  teacher. 

The  Indiana  (leneial  Ashernbly  has  approved  eurrently  State  funds 
for  new  facilities  in  six  I.V.  Tech  institutions.  Providing  the  funds 
rather  than  purely  bonding  inilicates  a  real  show  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  future  development  of  I.V.  Tech. 

\Miat  I  have  been  leading  up  to  is  Indiana *s  two  major  concerns 
*\yith  Jjn}  Federal  Vocational  Occupational  Acts  now  under  considera- 
tion! The  first  is  tJiat  altliough  ne  have  made  considerable  strides  in 
statewide  funding  in  oicupational  education,  the  amount  of  Federal 
support  has  alwavs  been  uncertain  and  out  of  balance  with  the  sec- 
ondary educational  funding. 

At  the  pivsent  tina*  in  Indiana  postk^condaiy  institutions  receive 
10  percent,  the  bare  n»ininiuny  wUWq  secondary  institutions  have 
traditionally  rei'eived  K)  to  B4 percent.  We  hope  tliat  i;i  any  future 
legi^slation  that  it  nnouIiI  attempt  to  biing  this  more  into  balance  by 
setting  a  highei  minimum  base 'foVpi^.stsecondai  v  occupational  edu- 
cation. 

My  second 'concern  has  to  do  with  the  administrative  structure 
used  to  disburse  NOiatioiial  education.  At  the  picsent  tinu'^tlie  State 
board  of  \ocational  teclmical  education  in  Indiana  is  secondary-domi- 
nated, as  \\ell  a«  thi*  ailvisoi'A  ronnnittee.  Iii  order  to  correct  this,  our 
Indiana  General  Assembl\  is  about  to  pass  legislation — has  already 
pfissed  the  Sejmte-  that  ill  hi  ing  .secoialai>  vocational  occupational 
ami  postseconilar\  occuDatioual  eilucation  into  a  more  meaningful 
balance  h\  recreating  the  State  hoard  of  vocafiomil  and  teclmical 
education  and  liaN  ing  the- chaiimanship  of  the  ncNNly  constituted 
State  board  alternate  between  the  State  superintcndtMit'  of  public 
instruction  and  th"  conunissionci  of  higlier  educatiou,  uhose  hoard 
is  respousible  for  administering  the  I'in-i  Commission. 

What  u\\  real  concern  is  that  due  to  our  unii|uem'ss  in  Indiana  we 
do  not  find  IVTC  Inning  to  go  to  three  separati*  adininistiati\ e  agen- 
cies for  our  recjuesth  for  occupational  funding.  We  want  to  avert  the 
pohsibilitv  of  Inning  the  State  board  of  vocational  and  technical  eihi- 
cation  making  leconnueiidation.s  on  IVTC^s  funding  to  the  Indiaini 
General  Asseinbl;\,  aiid^the  higher  education  commissions  li02  Com- 
mission making  recommendations  foi  a  poition  of  oui  Fedeial  funds 
and  a  State  ad\  iM»ry  cftmniittee,  that  all  of  a  \sudden  becomes  ad- 
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miiiistiutive       v\t'll  as  iulvibui\,  niaking  recuiniiu'iidatiuiis  foi'  the 
balance  of  qitr  Fi»di»ial  funds. 

We  woulil  i\>k  tliat  'in  an\  legislation  you  would  lea\e  sufticient 
leeivay  for  liibtitutiuiLs  buih  as  ourb  tu  Ik*  abk'  to  yo  to  a  single  ageiiey 
as  It  lb  ni)\\  coii^titutinL  the  Stati;  ln)aril  uf  \(Katloiuil  te<.liiiical  edu- 
cation, for  our  Federal  funding.  • 

ily  major  cuneerrii  here  is  that  Iiuliuna  seems  to  have  always  been 
out  of  phase  \Mth  the  Feileial  legi.^^hitioii  and  support.  We  ha\e  made 
an  efVrnest,  hoia»st  and  pobttive  step  to  eurrect  this  situation  so  tliat 
we  will  be  moiv  in  line  with  the  Federal  requirements.  We  liope  that 
}ou  do  not  djastieidl}  ehange  the  future  U'gishition  which  would 
'throw  utj  riglit  baek  uut  uf  phase  with  the  Federal  regulations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman.  *  ' 

Chairiuftn  Pkkkkn.s*  Let  ine  coniplhiient  all  of  >ou  on  your  state- 
ments. Suinewheie  along  the  hue  1  think  it  ^^iH  help  the  committee 
to  expedite  passage  of  the  legislation  to  get  all  of  the  area  scliools 
together.  tJieii  repiesentativ e>  at  the  Staty  level,  their  vocational 
technical  represenlatues  and  the  4  year  college  representatives  all 
together  tu  ^ee  how  we  can  di\ide  up  the  money  and  not  only  allp- 
cate  the*  funds.  Init  how  these  progiamb  can  be  administered,  and  &«e 
if  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement. 

You  know.  I  agiee  with  }our  last  statement  that  there  has  to  be 
Some  answei  heu*  in  the  allocation  uf  funds  because  of  the  \ariance 
in  educational  qualifications  anil  in  the  school  enrollments  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.        ^  ' 

Your  technical  m*1ioo1s,  the  unei>  uf  the  gentlemaiv  from  Penusyl- 
^ania,  and  all  uf  the  schools  uf  the  other  gentlemen/ far  exceed  the 
^technical  enrolhnent  iu  iny  aiea.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. ^ 

How  many  extension  \ocatiunal  schools  are  there  in  Missouri  in 
addition  to  yours  and  how  man\  mure  do  }ou  think  there  shoirld  be 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  WnxK'rr.  We  have.  1  suppose,  the  only  type  of  school  in  Mis- 
souii  the  fuJl-ihn  technicall\  oriented  schools  in  these  areas  to  hack 
up  the  major  areas  of  concern.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  only 
school  In  Missouri* 

Chairman  Pkickins.  How  nnui}  luoie  do  }ou  feel  there  should  be  in 
addition  to  yours?  . 

Mr.  WiM^K'rr.  That  is  liard  to  sa\.  1  wuuid  say  possibly  maybe  two 
could  co\er  the  aiea.  I  don't  knou.  Hut  1  would -say  "oiu»'*  until  we 
can  get  the  situation  going  uiid  see. 

Cllaii'inan. Pkickin.^.  Ami  possibl\  in  the  future  another  one? 

Mr.  Wn.Lnrr.  Fossiblv.  Hut  I  think  the  thing  that  we  are  going 
to  lm\e  tu  (h>.  Mr.  Chairman,^ is  to  get  down  to  tlu»  nitty-gritty  pf 
this  thing  antl  help  the  people  that  realh  need  tlu'  help.  We  need  to 
get  down  to  that  situation.  We  are  losing  lots  uf  \oiuig  [jeople  that 
we  nre  just  passing  on  hy. 

Chairnuui  Pkukixs.  \ow,  Mr.  Xajarian,  have  you  been  able  to 
.  work  with  the  State  department  of  educatioii  o\er  the  ^ears  or  is 
there  a  serious  problen)  with  working  with  them? 

Mr.  Xajakiax.  No.  we  lune  hecju  working  with  them.  1  served  as 
a  consultant  witli  them.  Chairman  Perkins,  fur  0  moiiths  before  I 
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tninsf(MT('tl  ovor  to  tlii'  Stati'  boaiil  fur  coiininmitv  collc<rcs.  We  do 
luive  doso  relationships,  hut  I  tliink  tlu'  poiTit  linve  tritnl  to  make 
IS  there  are  too  inuiiy  times  that  serio"us  decisions  a)iRei'iiiii<r  Hnances 
and  programs  arc  based  prim^rilv  oi>  the  abihtv  to  maintain  good 
relationships.  *  '  1  ' 

I  pride  inystdf  on  hv'wijr  abli»  to  do  tliis.  Hut.  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 
IS  too  fra<rilo  a  inct?hanisni  upon  \Yhich  to  base  many  serious  de- 
cisions.   ,  ^ 

rhainnan  Pkkkivs.  Vou  ougiit  to  have  a  separate  channel  foi*  your 
technical  schools  not withsta;idin<r  the  <rood  relationship  o£  the  state 
boa^-ds.  y  that  whAt  you  are  telling  me  f 

Mr.  J^AKiAN.' Right.  ^ 

(In^unin  Pkkkins.  Xow.  Dr.  Feddei-sen.  von  stated  that  80  per- 
cent oT  Pennsylvania  s  population'  is  not  being  served  bv  commuMity 
colleges.  Are  the^e  people  who  are  nipstlv  in  I'ural  areas.  I  presume, 
being  served  by  arc^a  vocational  schools,  and  do  these  area  schools 
otter  postsecondary  programs  in  those  areas? 

'  Dr.  Fkdderskn'.  The  36  percent  is  the  rural  Appalachian  areas  of 
the  State,  and  secondly,  w  have  this  situation. 

rhainnan  Pkkkins.  WelU  are  they  served  by  ai'ea  vocational 
schools? 

Dr.  FKDDKRSKN.  Yes.  ^ 

dniirman  Pkkkins.  And  do  tliey  give  the  technical  coui'ses  there 
and  serve  postseconclary  sdiools  likewise? 

Dr.  Fi^DDKRSKN'.  Most  of  the  areas  are  served  bv  secondary  area 
vocational-technical  scliools.  There  ar'e  a  couple  of  exceptions,  but 
most  areas  are  covered  witli  72  such  institutions.  However,  these  in- 
stitutions olfer  foi-the  most  part  fulltinie  for  higli  school  stndents 
and  they  have  some  adult  education  classes,  but  they  do  not  offer 
postsecondary  pmgranis  equivalent  to  the  connnnnitv  colleges. 

Ohairnum  Peukixs.  Well  now,  you  would  not  propose'^to  take 
funds  away  from  those  areas  where  36  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
popnlatmn  has  not  been  served  with  conmnnnt\  colleges,  would  von? 

Dr.  I^EDDKKsKN.  Xo.  I  think  the  point  I  \\as 'trying  to  make  is  that 
most  .of  the  money,  a  large  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has  gone  toward 
construction  of  these  facilities  tlironghout  the  state.  The  facilities  are 
theiv.  \\e  are  now  looking  towards  even  cooi)erative  arrangements 
for  using  ^the  facilities  for  the  ('onnnunit\  colleges  to  offer  (Certificate 
and  degree  programs  in  tliose  areas  not'  being  served.  So  tlnit  now 
that  these  facilities  have  been  4)uilt  with  the  Federal  dollars,  and  I 
fionr  think  it  is  necessary  for  that  amount  of  Federal  dollars  to  flow 
•  into  the  secondary  program,  and  there  vou  will  have  a  large  savin<rs 
ot  funds  that  could  increase  .for  postsecondarv  fundiinr 

(  hairman  Pkkkins.  (io  aluMid,  Mr.  Quie. 

\\^'  Ti-n'  >**^"'  ^^^'^  ('hairinan.  I  have  a  lunnber  of  questions. 

.Mr.  \\illett.  how  iimny  residen'tial  postseeojidary  institutions  do 
\on  have?  \ 
.Mr.  WiLLKrr.  In  MissoVi? 
Mr.  QiriK.  Ves.  . 

Mr.  Wn.LK'n\  Xone.  I  mean  we  liave  jmiyhe  partially  one  that 
comes  into  our  conmuniity. 

Mr.  QfiK.  How  about  the  uiuversity  ?- 
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Mr.  Wii.KKiT.  Till'  riii\ ('!'sit\  of  Missouri,  hut  I  atn  talkiii^:  about 
vocntional-tcclinical.  *  ^ 

Mr.  Quih.  Otlu'i'  than  that,  liow  iuau\  r(\sidiMiti<il  [iosfsei'umlaiV 
institutions  do  you  havo^ 

Mr.  \Vii.i.Krr.  1  am  iu)r  .sui^*.  hut  1  i^xpcct  there  is  K)  or  V2. 

yiv.  Q\  IK.  Do  the\  need  au\  Kt^deral  help^ 

M-j-.  Wii.i.KTi.  I  am  burt'  that  e\t'i\ho(l\  needs  Feileral  help  insofar 
as  that  <;oes  when  \  ou  talk  ahoiit  the  hioad  tenn  of  education,  hut 
the  tlun<£  that  e\ei  \hoil\  ^etf^n^r  into  the  aet  now  is  about  tlii.s 
fact.  Here  are  .some  Keth'ial  dolhu>  we  ea'n  <ri*l  into  anil  we  will  ^o 
ikto  the  \  ocatit)nal-teehnii«ial  tieUl.  I  don't  think  that  every  institii- 
Mon  \\y  ha\e  in  Missouil  is  \itall\  interested  in  that  lieUl  or  vitally 
nitorested  in  those  people. 

If  t]ie\  IukI  been  inteiested.  the\  would  ha\e  heen  doin^^  soinetlnno: 
years  a^o^ind  workni<r  toward  that  area.  ■ 

Mr.  QiiK.^.Vre  \()u  sa\in<r  the  Federal  (ioverninent  ought  to  liavo 
that  uitei'est  ^  The  peopfe  in  Missouri  doji't  ha\e  enough  interest  f 

Mr.  Wii.i.Kri.  1  am  not  sauu<r  people  of  Missouri  don't  Imve,  but 
in>tittition,s  of  >Mi.ss(Hiii  and  the  I'nuersitx  of  Missouri,  for  instance, 
has  not  displa\ ed  interest  in  the  teehnieal  education  field. 

.Mr.  Qi  JK.  1  know  they  have  not.  "I'he  i[uestion  is  if  the  State  now 
Hrt)<^iii/es 'the  inipoi  tance  id'  \oeational  edueation  and  (Kcupationai 
trainiii*:  anil  the  need  for  re.sjdenital  facilities,  w  h\  don't  they  ^o 
ahead  and  do  it  {  As  \i)u  ha\e  with  \ours.  wh\  don't  t]ie\  go  ahead 
with  the  others^ 

^Ir.  WiM^rrr.  Tlie\  had  not  done  it  for  ours. 

^Ir.'^^riK.  Vou  had  done  it  on  \our  own^ 

Ml'.  WiM-Krr.  Ves.  and  aeeonipbslied  it  with  the  .sale  of  liainburgei'S 
and  (oca -Cola. 

^Ir.  QriK.  \"ou  sax  ""riie  students  get  away  fioiii  the  big  city  and 
out  into  the  i onnniinitie.s^."  One  of  the  important  factois.  it  seems  to 
me,  in  \  oca^ioUid  teehnieal  education  is  the  op[)ortunit\  tu  wotk 
along  with  gettin^^  ^an  edueation  it  and  .\au  lose  that  opportunity 
wlieif  you  get  out  into  small  towns. 

Mr.  Wu-J-KPr.  1  missed  your  point  somewhere. 

^Ir.  Qt»ih.  1  think  one  of  the  strong  points  of  a  vocatioiml-techiiical 
.sehool  is  man\  of  theii  .students  lni\ e  jobs  along  w  ifli  the  .-.elujol in^^ 
If  you  nioTT>i4va\  yiom^n^  cities,  there  ait^  just  no  jobs  ujU  in  snuill 
town.s  a\ailahli'Toi  them.  I)o  \ou  s!i\  tliilt  the}  i>hi)uld  .spend  their 
time  isolated  and  away  froiil  jobs^ 

Mr.  ^VIIj.K'rr.  That  is  not  nece.ssar\.  If  the\  ha\'e  propei'  funding, 
from  whate\er  source.  the\  don't  n^jed  to  be  out  on  the  job  particu- 
iral\,  but  need  to  be  iu  school.  Ther(^is  nothing  sacred  al)Out  work- 
ing-after .sehoftl  01  theie  is  nothing  \\ii)n<:  with  woiking,  hut  the 
fjict  fhe\  aie  \u  the  city  and  working  also  on  a  job  as  a  grocery  clerk 
or  wlm fever,  earning  moiu\v.  I  see  no  advantage. 
'  Mr.  QuiK.  Xo  advantage? 

^h'.  Winrm'.  No  aihautage.  No  disailv antage  in  a  person  \>orking, 
,Mr.  Qi  IK.  IIow  about  the  Metro[)olitan  College  m  Minneapolis? 
The\  find  a  trenu'ndous  ad\anta^^'  und  they  u.se  it  as  pait  of  their 
eilucationa.l  [uwess.  I  know  in  \oeational  education  scbools  they  use 
it  in.tho  process  when  they  are  located  close  enough  to  jobs. 


Mr.  WiiXKri.  We  do  that  in  the  >umiiH'i  work,  the  .miiuhht  cni- 
ployiiu'iit  pio^jcrain.  but  not  tluim^j:  M'lioolilavs.  in  othci  words,  wo 
feid  as  though  tlw  btudi'iit>  takui*:  oui  pio^iaiii  .shouhl  In*  tht'U'  foi 
thi»  full  da^.  not  a  half  dny  here  and  half  ^hl^  soniowliere  else. 

Mr.  Qi  ih.  That  is  not  tlir  idi^a  wi'  ^ot  fioni  tho  ti'btiiuonN  in  tlu' 
past;  but  w'v  umw  ami  inoiv  that  \ou  iMii  both  work  and  <ro 

to  n)IIr«;i\  I  renicmbrr  in  V.K)S  wtMc  stion^rh  ()p]>oM'd  to  tih.it. 
Thv\  rouldu't  borrow  and  tlnu  we  uhiu'  to  the  woik-stmh  pro«:(iani. 
anil  "it  couldn't  woik."  I^iit  it  has  Inu'ii  I'sixriallv  ctlVctivo. 

Mr.  WiLLKrr.  I  am  not  talkin;r  about  aftt'i  .srhooK  hut  thnin«r  the 
scboolihn.  I  don't  think  tbo^  should  be  working  durinjr  tlio  bchool- 
day. 

Mr.  Qrii-.  Wv  lia\t'  fac  ilities  wt)rkrd  out  whnr  tlu\\  woik  durin*; 
tlu'  schoohhn  ])art  time.  You  u.sr  the  ii^rurv  **SU  percent  of  all  jobs 
rr'<|uii'e  k's.s  than  a  foui-\eai  <h*<:rei'"  ami  I  ha\e  .seen  that*  figure 
often,  but  then  \(>u  add  "but  more  than  a  high  si'hool  diploma." 

Where  is  that  iiifonnation  from?  I  haven't  seen  that. 

To  point  for  a  baeealaureate  ih'gree  it  seeni.s  what  you  are  sa^ing 
is  everybod\  eNc  metis  to  have  posteseeondar}  education. 

Mr.  W!!,KF.'rr.  I  (h)n't  follow  you  there. 

Mr.  Qi  iK  On  page  11  of  the  statement,  beginning  the  first  full 
paragraph,  tlu'  stToiid  st  ntence.  a  on  .sa^ .  "We  ha\e  all  heard  the 
predictions  that  in  i^ic^ievt  ih-eade  Si)  ]MMceiit  of  all  jobs  will  leijuire 
less  than  a  four-year  degree  " 

1  ha\e  heaid  those  puUiction.s.  but  I  ne\ei-  heard  this  before,  the 
added  clause  '^i>.iit  moic  than  a  high  .school  diplonui."  I  was  wonder- 
ing where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  Wn,LK'rr.  I  am  !U)t  sure  where  it  came  from. 

Mr.  QiiK.  On  page  17  of  U)ur  .statement  you  said.  "Hecaiise  of  our 
uniijui'  M totem  uc  cannot  paitii'i])ate  in  formal  accreditation  proc- 
esses." That  I  think  is  a  teiiible  .slioi tcoming  for  ^our  institution  if 
yon  can  t.  Why  is  it  you  can  t^ 

Mr.  WiMj/ri.  Mostl\ .  the  ri'ason  tbat  we  l  an't.  wo  liaAc  been  under 
a  Xorth  Central  e\aluation  and  the  recommenihition  has  been  that 
we  would  not  be  aeceptcil  strict  1\  foi'  the  leason  that  we  have  no 
moMe\  and  to  me  that  is  ridiculous.  I  spent  or)  Acais  in  \ocatiouaI 
etlutal.on  and  the  thing  that  I  luded  and  ha\e  heard  the  most  is  ''We 
have  no  money  ami  no  room."* 

Hack  in  tlu'  hcgiiining.  the  .sni>e!'inten(h'nt  of  .school>  would  do 
nothing.  That  was  the  thing.  i1k'>  would  .sit  on  "^^'c  ha\e  no  mone^ 
We  ha\e  shown  something  where  tlie\  i'an  do  something  regardless 
whether  the^  ha\e  the  moni\\./rhe)  ran  get  it  .somewhere  some  way. 
1  don't  think  that  is  now  the  basic  reason. 

.Mr  (^{  IK.  The  highei  eilucation  anu'iidmeiits  of  1072  pro\ided  that 
the  ^^ate  departnu'ut  of  ediuaticui  foi  the  ])ublic  \f)eational  school 
could  provide  at '  i editation.  In  Missouii  aie  \ou  tI^ing  to  work  that 
up?  I  think  that  is  what  you  ought  to  do. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Fedder.seii  about  your  Kee(nmnendation  Xo.  S. 

ou  suggest  tlu'je  he  incri'aseil  c()()])ciati()n  bct'^\l'l'n  .secondary  ami 
J>ofcit.secon(hlr^  caieer  ediKution  for  a  laieei  life-long  learning  model. 
As  1  listened  to  \ou  on  i>ie\i()U.s  leconunemlation.s.  it  .sounds  .like  you 
want  to  be  protected  fiom  \oeatit)nal  eilucation  .schools  rathi'i'  than 
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bi*in^  protcctiHl  fujiii  4-M*ai'  school  institutions,  so  they  don't  <ri*t 
S(jme  of  AOiir  niom^y.  You  want  to  be  protected  from  the  fc^eeoiu^ry 
schools  and  you  want  to  have  30  jjerqent  set  aside  foi'  yourself.  Ton 
want  to  run  tl.iat  money  yourself.  It  seems  to  nie,  all  of  the  time  you 
\\ant  to  be  separate  but  then  you  want  to  coordinate  at  ot]iei*s. 

Dr.  Fkddkksen".  I  tliiiik  wliat  we  need  i.s  an  equal  system  in  w^bich 
till'  various  kvtls  of  institutions*  the  vocational-technical  schools, 
community  cullcixe^,  technical  Institutes,  4-\car  State  collecres,  4-year 
uni\eri>itius.  prhate,  they  eacli  ha\e  a  role  to  play.  That  role  needs 
to  })e  defined. 

Theie  lias  been  an  attempt  of  several  master  plans  in  most  States 
whwQ  they  will  define  the  specific  role  of  various  institutions  and 
till'  areas  where  thev  can  cooperate  to  avoid  overlappiiifr  and  dupli- 
cation. That  is  the  type  of  thin^;  that  has  to  come  tofrether. 

Xow,  I  think  we  should  also  be  talkin^r  about  the  total  public 
s<  Iiools  fioni  kiuderfrartcn  through  the  university,  bu^  certain  areas 
tluy  Have  spokeMiien.  You  know,  tlicy  seein  to  Iia\e  no  problems  in 
niuiiC\,  but  tlieie  aic  some  areas  like  conununlty  coUe^res  where  there 
aie  very  few  bpokcbmen,  veiy  few  people  who  really  have  an  under- 
staiidin^j:  what  the  community  college  is  trying'to  do.  Therefore, 
they  can  be  foigotten  and  they  can  receive  less  than  an  equitable 
,share  of  the  funds. 

So,  obvioui>h,  a.s  a  part  6^  that  particular  segment  of  hi<2:hcr  edu- 
cation I  will  be  speaking  out  fui'  tlic  comniunitY  colleges.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  don't  think  it  is  conflicting  to  say  that  we  caiuiot  co- 
operate. But,  if,  for  example,  a  university  then  is  going  to  be  all 
things  to  people,  including,  you  know,  community  colleges  and  State 
ujllcgcs,  and  if  the  coiinnisslon  for  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania 
sccnia  to  fa\oi  State  colleges  or  State  universities  and  then  the  other 
commission  on  the  other  side,  he  works  always  with  the  area'  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  there  is  no  one  on  the  State  level  then  repre- 
senting community  colleges. 

Mr.  QciK.  In  order  to  be  equitable,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  set  ,i 
ceituin  percentage  for  4-) ear  institutions  and  ha\e  it  administered 
b\  a  sepaiute  person  under  the  liigher  education  portion  of  the  Office 
of  Kducation  and  \  ocational-technical  schools  be  separate  and  have  a 
percentage  for  them? 

Dr.  Feddkrsex.  Forty  percent  for  postsecondary,  for  all  post- 
,secundar\  institutions,  and  then  a.  part  of  that  for  commimity  col- 
leges. That  would  have  that  effect,  30  percent. 

Mr.  QriK.  Is  your  30  percent  30  percent  of  the  total? 

Dr.  FtouKUsKX.  Thirty  percent  of  the  total  or  75  percent  and  40  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Qi  IK.  Ten  peirent  for  vocational-technical  sclux>ls  and  for  four- 
year  colleges  what? 

Dr.  Fkddkrskn.  The  vocational -technical  schools,  sxjeaking  of  tho 
secondary  level,  they  also. 

Mr.  Qlik.  They  arc  not  all  secondary  level? 

Dr.  FKiJt)KKSK,\.  In  Pennsjhania  they  are  except  in  our  institution 
where  we  happen  to  be  both.  But  tb^y  serve  secondary  and  they 
serve  some  adults. 
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]\Ir.  QriK.  Yos.  You  are  TiotK^iiPworinsr  niy  question,  wliioh  is,  if 
take  tlio  ."^O  peroent  to  bo  a^lniinlstoml  bv'tlio  man  from  tlie  oom- 
munity  colle<xes  and  OfTice  of  Education,  and  tlion  tlic  10  percent  that 
Mould  be  adniini.stored  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
vocational-teeluiieal  soliools.  whow  tlioy  are  separate  from  the  sec- 
ondaiy  schools,  should  they  be  administered  by  a  different  person 
arid  do  we  move  the  secoTulai  \  srliools  over  to  the  Bur  eau  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondarv  Education  or  wliat  ^vould  they  he? 

Dr.  Fedderskx.  T  don't  know  if  I  am  .^ufr^rostin^r  that  or  not,  what 
you  described  specifically. 

]\Ir.  QriK.  I  know  what  you  sufr^restcd  for  the  community  college, 
but  this  is  not  for  the  eonununity  colle^re,  but  for  the  other  one. 

Dr.  F?:DnERSEX.  AWIl,  I  tliink  you  laiow  theie  is  40  percent  called 
for  in  this  hill  which  would  bo  for  the  se^^ondary  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  same  type,  they  would  be  adniinistored  by  tlie  secondarv 
a(buini.steri]i<r  it^renrv'. 

Tvi<rht  now  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  thev  are  administering 
all  vocatJonal^funds  and  there  is  similarly  verv  little  access.  It  is 
*  written  into  U  percent  under  part  B  and  and  we  have  received  fuiicls 
there,  but  on  tlie  other  titles,  we  have  not  been  able  to  receive  anv 
money  under  the  current  le<rislation. 

*Xow  there  have  been  attempts,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  as  I  under- 
stand both  for  'Secondary  and  postsecondaiy,  but  it  all  goes  to  post- 
secondary  vocational  projrranis. 

^  :\rr.  QriE.  What  do  you  do  in  the  States  that  dont  have  conr 
munity  colleges  ? 

Dr.  'Feddekskx.  The  States  that  don't  ? 

]Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

Dr.  FEDnEiNEX.  Maybe  y9U  would  Inne  to  nro  back  to  the  word 
"flexibility*'  and  provide  some  different  deliverv  systems  for  dif- 
ferent States,  which  are  not  all  the  same.  Indiana, 'for  example,  is 
finite  different  from  Penusvlyania.  But  I  think  these  unique  differ- 
ences need  to  be  r(jcoguized  if  we  are  «roino:  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  support  for^ui  equitable  system  and  what  micht  work  in 
Pennsylvania  and  mi*j:ht  be  verv  fair,  but  would  not  be  fail*  in  another 
State. 

:\rr.  Qi'iK.  If  that  is  the  ca.se.  if  we" have  flexibility,  w^hy  do  we 
need  to  liave  set-asides  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  when  they  could 
he  capable  of  i\ohvr  it  themselves?  T  a.ssume  in  manv  States  like 
in  Pennsylvania  you  are  pirttv  binr  hoys  now  and  have  grown  to 
Avhere  vou  must  hqve  some  kind  of  voice.  ,        '  ^r*^ 

Dr.  Feddersex.  In  coiumunitv  collcf^es  { 

yiv,  QriK.^Yes. 

Dr.  FKni.)EHsi:x.  Xo,  there  is  very  poor  voice  except  through  (he 
conuni.^sion  for  comnuinity  co]Ie<res,  which -is  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion. There  u.^cd  to  be  a  bureau  for  community  colletres  on  the  State 
level  and  that  was  done  away  with  a  mimber  of  years  ago,  so  there 
is  lio  commmiity  college  representation. 
,^\rr.  QriK,  What  kind  of  aid  does  your  committee  receive-?' 

Dr.  Fepderskx.  AVe  receive^  oru'-third  of  om^  operating  expenses 
from  the  State  and  50  percent  of  our  capital  irom  the  local,  or  the 
local  district  pays  one-third  of  the  operating  and  50  percent  of  capi- 
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tal  and  tho  Stiulent  pa\s  alout  oui'-tliird  of  the  operating  in  tuition 
feos.     .  f 

Mr.  QriE.  We  ^ot  the  iil^^ajn  the  1072  act  to  set  up  the  VIO-^  voin- 
mission  so  you  can  worl^  things  out  and  I  hope  wo  w  ill  continue  to  do 
that  rather  than  have  nh  -olv^'tlie  States  problems. 

Dr.  Feddkrsex.  Y(^^.  if  yoa  ^ouhl  work  tlie  thiii<r  out  on  the  State 
level  and  \ye  have  nof  been  successful  and  I  tliiiik  it  is  necessary  for 
certain  «:uidelines  to  make  sure  certain  elements  are  not  for^'ottiMi 
when  the  fiinds  are  dis.tributed.  I  think  that  the  1202  comnii,s>ions 
could  be  utilized  f^nce  they  are  broadly  rcpresentatl\ e.^of  various 
postsecondary  institutions  in  the  states. 

Mr.  Qun:.  Xow.  I  ijather  that  Mr.  Lou<rhlin  wanted  to  <:o  to  a  sin- 
gle State  -airency,  different  thaJi  the  other  three,  or  did  you  want  to  go 
post  secondary  a<xencies?  .  ^  - 

yiv.  AViixKTr.  I  didn't  say  that  necessarily. 

^Ir.  QriK.  AA'ell.  you  didn't,  but  maybe  ft^ie  other  men  from  renns\  1- 
^vania  and  ^fassachusetts  want  to  go  to  a  shigle' agency. 

In  Massachusetts  you  have  i\  ^tate  board  of  ooumiunity  college^? 
Mr.  WlLLKTr.  Ye.^.  ,   '  , 

^[r.  Qrn:.  And  in  the  other  po.^tsecohdary  institutions  would  the 
State  board  on  community  colleges  receiva  their  money? 
Mr.  Xajaiiiax.  Xo,  they  don'.t.      .       •  ' 

Mr.  Qrn:.  I  mean  that  is  in  your  reoommendation.  You  recommend 
serious  consideration  that  the  postse^condary  funds  for  conununity 
colleges  go  through  the  State  board  of  community  colleges  and  I 
want  to  get  this.  I  guess  the  other  postsqcond a r\-  institutions  shoidd 
go  to  State  colleges  for  their  nu)ney  or  &]i6nld  there  be  anotlier  board 
so  they  go  to  the  secondary  schools?  y 

Mr.  Xa.takiax:  In  some  areas  we  have  regional  vocational  schools 
with  postsecondai\  programs  and  they  coriie  under  the  juribdietion 
of  in  terms  of  curiiculum,  approval  of  the*|^^oard  of  higher  educa- 
tion, hut  for  funtling  they  have  to  go  to  the  State  board  foV  vocational 
education.  What  I  woukl  suggcbt  in  a  situatioh^  like  that,  Rei)ivsenta- 
ti\e  Quie.  is  to  utilize  conceivably  the  1202  conimi^ipn  kind  of  a 
strueiure  to  pro\ide-for  review  of  funding  requests  whereby  they 
could  ser\ice  the  disbursing,  not  necessarily  disburbing,  authority, 
but  at  least  re\iewing  and  recommending  that  grants  be  given  to 
the(?e  post  secondary  institutions. 

Mr.  Qun:.  I^^^t  me  nnderstanil.  You  w^ant  the  money  that  goes  to 
conumnut}  colleges  to  go  to  the  community  college J)oard  and  the 
othjer  seeondary  iribtitutions  ought  to  go  to  the  regular  vocational 
education  board? 

Mr.  Xajauiax.  That  may  be  a  desirable  method  of  tloing  it. 

Mr.  Qun;.  I  was  asking  your  w"ay.  "»  • 

Mi*.  Xa.tauiax.  This  is  the  way  I  suggested. 

ilr.  Qlik.  And  then  the  conimi&siou  would  be  the  one  who  oversees 
it  to  see  it  goes  right. 

Xow  what  about  conununity  colleges?  Do  they  need  protection  in 
Massachusetts  hc!l:!aii.^e  I  inuigine  you  receive  a  higher  .share  of  vo- 
cational education  money  than  the  4-year  institutions  do? 

Mr.  Najauiax.  We  do. 

Mr.  Qun:.  They  need  more  protection  than  you  then  ? 
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Mr  XwviuvN.  No,  it  ks  not  a  question  of  protection  here.  The  4- 
vear  uibtitutions  except  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  iVin- 
Wrst,  which  has  invohed  itr^elf  in  professional  development  pro- 
^M-anis.  part  K,  or  some  of  the  State  institutions  such  as  intchburg 
^tate,tl•uclier  trainin^^  and  professional  development,  verv  rarely  have 
iuiv  State  institutioiK  postsecondary,  not  gotten  involved  m  occupa- 
tional eilucation  pro<rrams.  Most  of  Avhat  they  <?et  on  an  operating 
basis  from  tlie  State- and  the  renuundcr  from  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  various  titles  there,  ,      t  i  ^ 

Mr.  Qi  iK.  I  don't  know  about  :Mas::achusetts.  but  I  know  many  ot 
UuMu  are  castiuir  their  eve  at  that  voi-ational  Cilucation  inoney. 

Mr.  Najauiax.  Thev  inay  well  be  doing  that.  I  kjiow  it  was  em- 
ployed at  more  and  more  business  offices  and  as.deaiib  of  administra- 
tion >ce  the  problems  of  financing:  developing,  they  are  beginning 
to  cast  their  eyes  in  many  different  directions. 

Mr.  QriE.  For  protection?  •  .     ,    .  ^ 

Mr.  N.\.j.Mn.\N.  The  point  I  made  is  not  so- much  in  the  interest  ' 
of  protection.  I  thihk^ve'•  can  stand  on  our  own.  We  are  big  boys 
now.  ah  implied,  I  think  the  point  is  in  terms  of  providing  for 
auk  aiLaizeiu'V  that  is  separate  from  the  existing  agency,  that  if  you^ 
were  forced  to  go  ^hrough^  the  procedural  problems  hi  terms  of  de- 
velophiir  giants,  recpu-stiiigjunds^  and  justifying  your  existence, 
occasionalTv  you  woidd  climh  up  a  wall  because  the  bureaucratic 
maze  that  has  been  establislaul  Is^at  times  beyond  re^ison  niid  beyond 
,  conipreliensioiir  -  .       rr^i  •    •      i  t 

There  are  more  simple  ways  of  doing  things.  This  is  what  i  am 
proposing.  -  •  i  i 

Mr.  4^riK.  The  simpler  way  Is  for  the  Congress  to  set  a?ide  the 

monev  for  yon. 
T  will  not  use  up  nil  of  my  time. 
>[r.  ZKFKimn  i  [presiding],  ^fr.  Goodlinjr. 
Mr.  GoooLiSG.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

First  of  all,  a  comment  or  two,  :Mr,  Willett.  ;\  ou  indicated  at  the 
b(*<nmuiv'^  of  ^  our  presentation  you  were  not  going  to  apologr/.e  for 
auv  emotions 'involved  and  T  would  suggest  that  you  don  t  have  to 
apolo<nze  for  what  T  tlioujrht  was  a  very  biased  presentation,  be- 
niuhe'each  dav  we  have  another  group  here  trying  to  get  their  share. 

T  would  take  issue,  and  we  won't  spend  any  time  on  this  today, 
^vith  votu-  statement  in  relationship  to  the  maturity  of  secondary 
voum^sters,  because  T  have  just  finished  2^  vears  working  with  young 
iuen  and  voung  women  at  that  level  and  I  have  two  under  my  roof 
flt  mv  home  and  1  question  some  of  your  thinkinir  along  that  line. 

T  would  ask  all  of  vou  the  same  qup.stion,  I  think.  You  have  m- 
dic-atcd  that  we  are  f'rairmented:  Me  do  not  plan  topfether;  wq  are 
not  a  cohe^sive  group  wnthin  a  State  as" far  as  vocational  education 

is  concerned.  »  •  .  . 

Wluit  reconmiendations  would  yon  have  to  n.s,  ns  a  committee,  to 
hrjncr  about  more  colie.si\eness  and  better  plannin.qr,  AYould  there 
he  a^fear  on  ^onr  part  that  if  we  jrot  involved,  and  Conirreps  n.sually 
overreacts,  if  we  got  too  involved,  woidd  you  have  a  fear  that  we 
vciuld  take  awav  vour  rights  and  privileges  and  ability  to  move 
ahead  on  vour  own*?  How  do  you  bring  these  two  things  together? 
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It  is  difficult  for  im».  You  know  I  can  see  that  planning  is  a  real 
problem;  that  is,,  in  my  own  btate,  and  1  am  Jiot  aware  of  how 
thin*^b  ait;  handled  with  eaclji  groups  Wliat  reeoniniendutions  would 
yoii  have  to  improve  tliis?  Anybody  cannnswer. 
•  ^  Mr.  Xajakian.  Well,  planning  that  does  take  place,  lyifortunately 
for  the  last  i5e\eiul  unub  in  ^[a^bachubettb  in^  aviably  has  been  based 
on  totally  inadequate  data.  As  an  exanipje,  in  oTC,  amendments  of 
19G8,  it  was  bpeeihed  in  theie  that  x  nnnibers  of  dollars  Avould  be 
gi\en  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro\ide  for  each  State  man- 
power information.  Sineu  I  presently  serve  on  the  board,  on  the 
edueational  politiib  cuniuiittei'.  whieh  is  in  a  sense  a  planning  kind  of 
activity  in  terms  of  ( urrieulum.lhe  most  desperate  need  that  we 
have  is  for  manpower  data,  not  ony  .short  term  but  long  term. 

Gi^en  the  economic  situation  toda},  bome  of  the  data  we  do  ha\*l? 
is  totally  out  of  dati'.  totally  out  of  perspective.  Over  the  long  run 
the  most  vital  bit  of  information  that  w^e  could  have  would  be  that 
kind  of  information,  over  these  last  few  ^^earb.  Xo  money  has  ever 
bteii  appropriated  tu  or  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
provide  the  kind.s  of  maupowxr  information  that  could  lead  to  com- 
prehensive planning  on  tlie  part  of  all  of  the  institutions,  the  sec- 
ondary seetur  as  well  as  the  postsecondary  sector,  wdiicli  would  in- 
elude  comnnmity  colleges. 

T  would  recommend  that  to  Congre.^s  as  being  one  of  the  most  vital 
things  they  could  do  in  this  situation. 

Dr.  Fkodkrskn'.  One  other  thing  T  wouKl  say.  Von  cairt  have  suc- 
ces.'.ful  planning  for  all  of  the  people  tliaf  need  to  be  invovled  in 
conversation  art  und  if  vou  have  an  agency  that  is  lesponsible  for 
v^ocational  planning,  that  ih.  you  know,  08  percent  thinking,  and  from 
a  baekgrmiud  uf  seeomlaiv  vocational  progiaming  and  the  otliers  are 
not  involved  in  tlie  same,  you  know,  significant  level,  tbey  do  not 
have  the  balance,  and  I  bi^lieve.  through  additional  use  of  the  1202 
conimis>sions.  to  achieve  post^eeondary  plans  involving  all  of  the 
postbecojidarv  levelb  and  a  secondary  planniuir  through  the  mechan- 
isms that  might  exist  in  the  State,  bnt  it  wouldn't  make  much  sense^ 
you  know,  to  ask,  say.  the  1202  commissions  to  do  all  of  the  plan- 
ning for  the  secondary. 

Tn  Pennsylvania  we  are  doing  that.  We  are  having  the  sei;ondary 
do  all  of  the  planninir  for  ever\bad\.  So  we  need  to  achieve  .^omo 
balance  there  if  our  planning  is.tobe  more  effectiv  e  and  bring  about 
this  unity  or  cohesiv^ness  for  a  career  education  plan. 

^fr.  GooDTJXG.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is  do  you  have  a 
feai  that  we  lan  hold  the  money  here  and  then  write  something  ov^er 
on  this  side  tluit  would  biing  all  of  you^people  toijether  in  such  a 
.maimer  that  we  lould  determine  vvliat  would  he  the  wav  to  go? 

^fr.  Tjoronux.  KeaJlv.  T  would  like  to  react.  "We  have  the  fact  that 
Indiana  is^ijerhap^  a  Jittle  more  imique.  as  Chairinan  Perkins  men- 
tinned.  ^ra\he  our  goal  is  a  little  different,  but  I  Avonld  like  to  iro.ov(^ 
this  for  pist  a  second.  While  scr\  ing  as  the  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tinti  for  the  State  of  Indiana  I  set  up  a  blue  ribbon  comfnittee  in 
inTl  which  included  members  of  the  legislature  and  all  of  the  dif- 
fereirt  lobbying  groups  and  whatdia\c->on  for  vocational  education 
speeincally. 
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*^Vc  have  Federal  fundia^  to  carry  it  out.  They  had  separate  staff 
fioni  mv  department,  so  it  would  not  be  just  secondary  oriented. 
It  was  a  complete  setoff.  That  conimittee  gave  its  report.  The  report 
then  went  into  a  lei^i^lative  study  coinniittee  of  our  Indiana  Ge^ieral 
As.-emblv.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to  in  this  report  here,  our 
senate  bi'll  85.  that  has  for  the  firstlime  a  single  unit. 

To  answer  vour  question,  yes,  I  would  be  oppo-od  to  too  inuch  Fed- 
eral i>humin^r^  I  tliink  that  we  can,  in  the  State  (jf  Indiana— it  Im^  t  iiken 
a  lung  time  and  tlio^e  tilings  do  not  happen  overnight  a  lot  of  times, 
but  I  don't  think  vou  have  to  make  the  deciMon  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
whether  or  not  we  will  emphasize  one  aspect  over  another,  or  the 
internal  affaii-s.  In  fact.  T  don't  think  you  are  in  n  position  to  do  that, 

I  think  that  the  dynamic  changes 'in  our  society  are  so  great  we 
mn?t  have  that  floxibilitv  at  the  local  level. 

^fr.  Gof)DLiNG.  You  do  believe  you  could  get  them  together? 

^fr.  LouGiiux.  Yes. 

Mr.  Go(»nuxG.  These  last  few  davs  T  was  not  sure  about  that.  One 
ndihtional  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Willett.  I  noticed  you 
saiil.  '^Bnt  I  feel  this  committee  has  at  its  disposal  ways*  and  means 
to  encourage  and  implement  educational  change  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully ask  for  any  assistance  you  can  extend"  and  so  on. 

AVhat  do  von  have  in  mind? 

^fr.  WnxK-rr.  I  didn't  mean  T  expected  to  check  and  then  go  back 
to  colle<ie.  hut  I  was  talking  for  the  entire  group. 

^fr.  OooDUVG.  Arc  vou  speaking  in  terms  of- money  ? 

:\rr.  WiT.T.Krr.  Yes.  As  far  as  that  goes,  yes,  that  is  what  we  arc  all 
here  for. 

Afr,  Goonuxo.  Well.  I  wasn't  .sure. 

^Ir.  WiTJ.Err.  AYelh  the  committee  is  not  here  for  that.  But,  of 
course,  mv  basic  interest  in  coming  here  is  the  residential  school,  type 
Pi  liool.  and  I  tliink.  of  course,  that  is  mv  prejudice.  And  I  think. 
^vell.  T  have  not  pone  through  .the  hill.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  here 
llibuirh.  and  T  don't  kniow  whether  it  is  cut  out  or  is  to  be  added 
oV  e\  en  con-^^idered  or  not.  T  think  that  should  be  one  thing  and  there 
jue  some  other  things  in  the  bill  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
sometime  today. 

Afr.  Zprr-KKTrT.  "Mr.  Miller. 

}^\r.  "MrT.T.Fn.  T  hnvo  iu«t  a  coupV  of  question^;.  This  lack  of  plan- 
Tii'u^  or  the^l^lck  of  coordination  in  the  poliey-involvemont.  you  are 
tnlkin?'  jd)Out  within  vour  individual  State,  you  feel  in  some  sense 
r«»iMnninitv  colleires  have  been  left  out  of  their  proper  role;  is  that 
ri^ht? 

^^^v.  V\.TAiu\v.  ^fav  T  answer  that? 
'Mr'.  ^fiT.T.Kn.  Pertainly. 

Mr.  X\.T.\nTAv.  T  was  aoinfr  to  make  an  additional  comment  to 
^Ir.  Goodlinir  when  he"  raised  the  question  of  funds,  on  the  one  hand, 
find  niavbe  Concfress  increasin<x  pressure  on  us  to  plan. 

Now."  in  the  amendments  of  1008  there  were  very  specific  require- 
ments with  respect  to  a  State  plan  as  far  as  occupational  or  voca- 
tional education  is  concerned.  T  have  worked  on  one  myself  when  I 
A\a.s  with  the  department  of  vocational  education.  The  point  there  is 
that  Cungrciss  has  established  the  plan  or  at  least  a  methodology  for 
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Avorking  out  a  State  plan,  but  in  most  cases,  what  has  happened  is 
that  tins  is  merely  a  euRipllance  document  that  all  States  aivariably 
meet  so  that  they  get  funds  from  the  USOE  s'  specific  oftice.  But  if 
other  institutions  and  other  sectors  were  unohed  in  the  plannhig 
aspect  of  these  State  plans,  then  I  think  there  would  bo  a  much 
better  approach  in  terms  of  bringing  in  all  of  the  needs  of  the  various 
sectoi-s,  such  as  postsecondan  community  colleges  as  well  as  secon- 
dary. In  other  w^'ords,  the  vehicle  exists. 

yir.  Miller.  Why  axenit  you  ijivolved?  *  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Xajakiax.  Why  aren't  we  involved?  That  is  a  good  question. 
Wf  ha\c  recommended.  We  have  ^  ohm  tee  red  and  we  are  occasionallv 
called  over  the  telephone  and  asked,  ''What  are  your  cnVollmen't 
figures'  ai?(l  ^'What  do  aou  expect  to  project  in  terms  of  capital  ex- 
jXMulituresr' but  we  are  never,  in  fact— and  the  State  advisory  coun- 
ril  and  national  council  pointed  this  out— that  in  too  many  States  the 
post«econdary  sector  such  as  community  colleges  are  not  given  op- 
l)ortunity  to  participate  in  the  plan, 

Xow  again  when  the  solt!*  State  agency  has  that  responsibility, 
3'ou  wait  upon  them  to  invite  you. 

ifr,  iEiLLKU.  Is  that  your'  answer  also?  You  talk  'ubout  not  all 
27arti(»s  to  the  conversation  being  there. 

Mi\  Xajai:l\x.  Yes,  we  have  to  have  complete  organization,  one 
structuie  that  really  represent.s  and  understands  all  segments  of 
se<(mdary  and  postsecondary  occupational  education.  When  you 
don't  have  that,  and  it  docs  not  appear  it  is  going  to  happen,  you  have 
tt)  face  the  facts  and  be  realistic  and  you  can't  channel  all  of  the 
funds  throudi  one  or  the  other  because  that  wouldn't  be  fair. 

So  you  have^  to,  at  that  point,  divide  the  allocations  so  that  you 
have  secondaiy  vocational  5Fi«ids  going  through  that  proper  soiirce 
and  the  postsecondary  occupational  source  i^oini?  through  the  proper 
source.  -  '      *  ^ 

The  only  other  alternative  would  be  some  complete  massive  reor- 
CT'niixatioii  at  the  State  level  and  I  don't  think  you  probably  want  to 
irct  into  that  at  the  Federal  level,  foicing  each  State  to  come  up  with 
a  similar  model.  « 

Mr,  ^fn.LKR.  "Well,  mv  concern  *s  that,  if  yc\u  follow  some  of  the 
questions  asked  by  ^Iv.  Qnie  in  terms  of  set-asules,  or  increase  set- 
aside^,  or  trroater  dcfinitiom  the  chances  in  the  Federal  Government's 
irotting  involved  in  a  power  struggle,  within  individual  States  be- 
fwopi^  competing  institutions.  TIow-  do  yon  suggest  we  do  that?  And 
\\h\t  is  the  propriety  of  the  Concrress  attempting  to  do  that? 

Tf  von  say  we  have  mandated  a  State  planning  guide  or  plan  and 
vou  have  been  left  out  of  it  in  violation  of  what  thnt  plan  calls 
for.  thnt  is  one  instance.  But  to  say,  without  sDecificS  in  regard  to 
violations  of  eonirressional  intent,  I  don't  see  what  our  role  is  based 
upon  from  testimony  this  morning, 

,  Pr,  FKonrnsKx,  T  think  the  American^Voca^ional  A^-^ocintion  and 
AmeT'ican  Association  of  rommunity  Junior  Colleges  are  both  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  15  percent  to  HO  percent  set  aside  for  postsecr 
ondaiw  and  community  colleges.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  n  doublinir 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  funded  and  required  by  legis- 
lation to  come  to  the  postsecondary  level. 
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Eight  now  we  are  roceiving  less  than  15  percent.  Yet  we  are 
serving  as,  many  btudeutb  iib  arc  tlie  becoudiiry  vocational  schools. 
I  can't  bleak  down  how"  much  gocb  to  JState  administration,  but  there 
is  a  hirge  part  that  goes  to  State  administration.  But  the  system  iS 
not  working  right  now.  This  bill,  I  think,  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
waitl  improYuig  it. 

Mr.  MjM.Fn.  It  tocenis  to  nie  the  suggestion  you  are  nuiking  is  that 
somehow  the  decision  to  deprive  )ou  of  moneys  within  }our  State 
is  not  based  on  merit,  or  that  it  is  babcd  on  some  other  extraneous 
matter  that  is  sort  of  a  hidden  agenda,  if  you  will,  and  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out  if  that  fact  is  true. 
Dr.  Fkjm)Kuskx.  ^'es\ 

Mr.  Mii.LKR.  Or  you  tell  me  there  is  a  great  dislike  for  vocational 
education  at  the  community  level?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 
Dr.  Fkduehskn.  ^  es. 

Mr.  MiiXKK.  By  most  State  boards  of  education  or  State  planning 
boards  or  whoe\e'r  is  in  the  position  to  makp  the  decision,  I  mean  is 
that  the  position  of  this  group? 
Mr.  Wn>LErr.  Not  my  position. 

Mr.  Xa.tariax.  I  think  what  you  could  say  is  this:  Up  to  this  point 
vocational  education  has  been  primarily  secondary-oriented, 
r.  .^f  Agre(jd. 
ifr.  Xa.tariax.  Obviously,  in  19G8  the  Congfess  recognized  the  fact 
that  ]>ostsecoi'idary  education  was  increasing  in  significance,  tliere- 
*fore,  they  increased  or  established  a  mandatory  set-aside  of  15  per- 
cent. Since  that  time  ^\hat  Is  happening  is  postsecondar>^  education 
and  specificallv  post.secondary  education  in  the  comnuinitv  colleges 
has  increased  dramatically.  ^ 

Iliave  the  dataliere  t  am  submitting  to  the  commnnitv.  I  tliink 
^Yhat  has  happened,  the  vehicle,  mechanising  established  in  the 
State  no  longer  reflect  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
educational  scene.  I  think  w  are  asking  that  Congress  recognize  tlie 
fact  that  the  15  percent  set-aside'is  no  longer  sufficient. 

Our  needs  have  expanded  bevond  that.  In  some  instances  we  have 
never  ever  received  Avhat  has  been  set  aside  as  postsecondarv  man- 
datorily. 

Mr.  ^fiTJ.KR.  I  suggest  that  is  a  diiferent  case  than  what  I  believe 
T  \Yas  hearinc:  earlier,  which  was  not  so  much  that  vonr  circumstances 
hnd  chnnged  and  Conorress  ought  to  reevaluate  it,  but  rather,  von 
wre  beiufT  deprived  of  it  because  of  power  structures  within  our 
States,  and  T  didn't  think  it  was  a  proper  role  for  this  committee  or 
(  on^ress  to  deal  with. 

^^fr.  LorojiLiy.  lie  is  sayina  that  the  minimum  and  maximum  of 
IT)  nercont  are  one  and  the  same  at  the  postsecondarv  level. 

Mr.  ^FiT  rKii.  I  understand,  which  is  no  longer  adequate  in  light  of 
this  situation. 

Afr.  XajaIjiav.  In  addition,  when  von  raised  the  point,  raised  the 
point  of  a  power  sfruiXirle  not  beinc:  within  the  purnew  of  this  cotti- 
mitteo.  T  don't  believe  that  is  quite — at  least  mv  nnderstandin.fi^,  in 
that  \j  tlie  Confjre.ss  has  established  the  refjuirement  for  a  sole  State 
acrenr^v — and  ur>  to  this  point  in  time  this  sole  State  ajrencv  is  pri- 
mauly  oriented  in  a  secondary  natnre  and  is  almost,  in  many  States 
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at  least,  and  I  know  in  oui-s  is  also  yyiionymous  with  the  State  Board 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

What  I  am  saying  and  what  Dr.  Dwyer,  whom  I  represent  here, 
is  saying  is  that  they  do  not  represent  our  needs  to  the  extent  that  we 
•feel  that  thev  should  be.  Ifi  other  words,  the  sole  State  agency  is  no 
longer  valid* in  a  situation  where  the  needs  of  the  educational  com- 
munity are  going  to  go  beyond  what  their  scope  of  interest  is. 

Mr.Mu.LKR.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  select  a  membership? 

Nr.  Najariax.  No. 

yiv.  jMillkr.  Create  a  new  agency?  t  i  -  i 

Mr.  Xajariax.  Well,  not  necessarily  create  a  new  agency.  I  tlnnk 
thehe  kinds  of  things  could  be  operated  within  existing  structures 
that  exist  iu^a  number  of  States  in  this  country,  such  as  State  boards 
fo!'  postsecojidary  education,  the'120'2  Commission,  the  State  boards* 
for  community  colleges,  and  I  am  not  saying  one  or  the  other,  but 
I  do  say  t  lie  re  are  certain  needs  for  change  here  and  I  think  what 
\\v  are  (loing  is  submitting  our  recommendations  for  hwv  the  com- 
mittee .should  look  at  these  changes  that  should  be  structured. 

Mr.  LouoHUx.  Mr.  Miller,  if  I  might  interject,  when  you  suggest 
to  set  up  a  new  agency,  that  -is  exactly  what  we  do,  is  create  a  State 
l>oard  of  education  by  this  bill  and  what  is  goo.d  for  California  will 
not  necessarily  fit  Iniliana.  This  is  why  we  are  saying.  Give  us  that 
opportunity,  that  flexibility  to  do  it  here  and  then  what  is  needed  for 
Massachusetts  or  other  places,  Ifct  them  do  it.  * 

Mr.  AfiuxR.  In  "anothef  vein.,  let  me  ask  you  this  of  whomever 
^^ould  like  to  lespoud :  Do  you*  think  some  incentives  ought  to  be 
pro^ided  for  the  nio\ement  of  secoudar^  students  into  postsecondary 
^  (n  ational  education  programs  while  the\  are  still  secondary  students? 
Should  you  ha\e  an  open  enrollment  policy  for  those  students?  TTn- 
hvss  thev  want  to  go  into  ad^-ance  woik  in  specific  courses,  they  might 
also  be  involved  in  eommamity  colleges.  • 

^fr.  LorciiLix.  I  would  be  surprised  if  there  isn't. 

Mr.  Mtixkr.  But  there  is  rather  a  small  number  of  students  in 
terms  of  this. 

Mr.  LoroTTTJX.  Well,  the  oi)portunity  is  there.  In  fact,  we  would 
take  all  of  the  students  we  can.  What  happens  at  I.V.  Tpclfs  par- 
ticular case  is  that  the  average  student  waits  a  year,  is  out,  and  then 
(h'cides  that  thev  don't  have  what  they  reallv  thoue:ht  they  have 
and  then  (^ome.s  hack  for  \\]iat  T  consider  the  differentiation  between 
^Ol  ati(>nul  n\n\  occupational,  comes  back  now  and  they  have  Jiad  the 
broad  a.^pcct  and  now  they  want  to  know  how  to  be  an  air-condition- 
inrr  or  heat  specialist  or  somethinfr  like  that. 

^fr.  ^fiT.T.Kn.  But  you  see  no  inherent  roadblocks  in  taking  ad- 
\antage  of  that  oprmrt unity  ^^hile  they  are  still  secondary  students? 

Mr.  LorcJTtTJN.  Well,  it  would  be  an  easier  transition  for  us.  We 
go  aT'ouad  the  State  to  every  hi<;h  school  before  graduation  and 
pnt'ouragc  that.  Buy- or  sell,  so  to  speak,  just  like  ITT  would  go 
around  and  sell. 

Mr.  Millkr.  T  am  talking  about  while  they  are  juniors. 

Mr.  LoroTTTJN*.  That  is  what  T  talked  about, 
,    >Tr.  Xajartax.  We  have  a  situation  iust^  now  developing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts where  Springfield  Teclmical  Community  College,  formerly 
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the  old  Spriiit^lluld  Armoryj  i.s  working  with  a  number  of  surroundino' 
coinmunitius,  all  o£  ^\lucll  are  relatively  small  suburban  areas  tliat 
cannot  allord  to  fund  a  regional  vocational  school,  and  we  are  pres- 
ently working  out  arrangements  on  a  consortia  basis  where  these 
juniors  and  seniors  jou  are  speaking  of  will  be  able  to  come  to  our 
eonununity  college  in  Sprhigfield  and  from  11  to  2  utilize  the  tech- 
nical laboratories  and  cla^sr(K)in  instructors  and  our  faculty  while 
thoy  are  still  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  to  benefit  from  the  occupa- 
tional training  pronrrams  that  we  presently  have,  plus  the  equipment. 

Dr.  Lki)I)kksi:x.  At  AVilliamsport  av(»  are  sieving  l.oOO  right  now 
secondary  stud^ts  and  tliey  como  from  12  different  school  districts 
and  use  tlic  samirfacilities  that  ^\e  use  for  postsecondary  occupational 
programs,  so  for  a  normal  day  on  for  2  weeks  and  then  2  weeks  back 
at  the  home  institution  and  that  enrollment  is  growing, 

Mr.  Xajauian.  I  am  glad  to  liear  that  because  I  raised*  it  because 
tiiere  were  some  concerns  in  the  GAO  report  hi  terms  of  maximizing 
use  of  these  facilities  Avithiu  community  colleges. 

Dr.  Fkddkhsi:x.  AVe  have  one  particular  program  in  welding  that 
starts  at  S  o  clock  in  the  morning  and  runs  until  3  a.m.  the  next 
morning  for  welders  and  we  have  secondarv  schools  and  postsec- 
ondary- schools  and  postsecondary  right  out  of  high  school  and  older 
students  and  adults  utilizing?  the  one  facility. 

Mr.  ZKKKntrrrr.  On  behalf  of  Chairman  Perkins  and  the  committee 
w  thank  you  for  coming  here  this  morning.  ^ 

Mr  LorOHLix.  We  thank  you  for  givino:  us  the  opportunity. 

rWhereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  tho  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows :] 

CUTAHOG.V  COMMUNITV  COIXFOE, 

^      ^  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  25, 1975. 

Hon.  Carl  B.  Pekkin.s. 

Paifhurn  Uow  Office  Building, 

Wajshinffton,  D.C.  \ 

Peau  Repbesext.vtive  Petikixs:  Cuynho^rn  Community  CoUogo  i.s  dooplv  oon- 
pornoU  nhoiit  the  npooniinff  lojrislntion  for  Vocntionnl  EUncntion.  Wo  in  tlie*iirl)an 
arms  n re  Uooply  eoncornod  about  the  unemployed  citizens  of  our  cities,  nnd  lack 
of  slcills  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  tor  imemplovment.  We  feel  that  the  Vocn- 
tionnl Ednention  Aet  of  30fi,S  ns  Amended  ofTered  inndequnte  support  to  the  post- 
sf^eondnry  ifistitntions  of  our  nation,  which  nre  responsible  for  developing  tho 
tnlents  and  resources  of  Amerienns  of  nil  npc  levels. 

Ciiynhojra  Comnnmity  College  is  in  jrenornl  concurrence  with  the  American " 
A5?wiation  of  r<immunity  nnd  .Tunior  Colle-es  in  its  .support  of  TI.R  303()  nnd 
S  O.^J).  Those  hills  would  allow  the  distributiofi  of  funds  for  vocntionnl  eduention 
at  the  state  level  to  he  channeled  thnuiKh  a  separate  eomuiunitv  eollcire  unit 
which  wnuhl  rcronuuend  allotments  to  post-s<>rondarv  institutions.  Currentiv  the 
stamlards  set  hv  our  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  Vocational  FdneaVion 
Division  are  directed  toward  secondary  schools  and  do  not  allow  for  flexibilitv 
in  the  trninlnfr  of  adults  ia  vocational  proijrams.  Tn  the  State  of  Ohio  less  than 
,  the  ir><^  iins  been  allotted  to  po.st-seeondary  institutions  in  the  past  and  we 
have  bad  a  {rreat  denl  of  dimeulty  securing:  approval  of  vocational  proijrams  for 
reimbursement  of  funds.  Xeee^sary  space  and  equipment  renuirenients  prevent 
u-?  from  traininjr  individuals  in  priority  need  areas.  Freipientlv  our  students  are 
invoh-ed  in  external  clinical  and  cooperative  programs  in  which  thevare  exposed 
to  all  tvpcs  of  workinpT.sftnation*;  and  have  adequnte  opportunities  to  utilize 
their  sK-?Ms  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Institutions. 

Tn  addition,  we  are  prevented  from  ohtainfncr  anv  research  fund«?  under  part  C 
of  thf*  present  Act  through  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  because 
we  do  not  havQ  approved  T)ro<rrams  The*^e  monies  lunc  been  arbltrnnlv  allotted 
and  earmarke(T  for  secondary  .school  districts  and  special  projects  for  the  State 
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Divisiuii  itself  carrii'il  un  N\itiiin  local  s>*.liuul  illstritts.  Guuldiiies  aiul  ijriuritios 
are  iie\t'r  aiiauunct'd  tu  i>u>t-at'tumlan  uiUitatiuniil  uiiit^,  iiiiil  Uie  uiily  way  that 
we  tan  ubtain  any  retorardi  iiuuhng  lor  prujectigiito  ul*  eiupluj nieut  invdc^  ur 
fulluw-uiJ  ijtutlioc)  ut  grailuales  nlatui^  t(i  impru\  enuMit  uf  i>ri>graui.'^  i.s  tu  amtl.s 
Uirectlj  U>  the  Olfite^ut'  Kdiuatiuu  for  external  funUiS,  wlaeli  are  liuiiteil  ua  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Whik'  we  hUpiHjrt  tli«  distribution  i'unii><»aeiit  (if  300-11.11.  30r.O.  we  are  * 
aware  u£  the  ad \ untaxes  to  u.s  ut  liaMU^'  re.si'arih  luiaLs  di.stuljuteil  with  iiiulu- 
^\eur  i?rant^.  ilie  AAl'.JC  ruiuniua^udt'il  leyuslatiun  lias  not  aiUlreh^L'd  itM'lf  tu 
this  facet  uf  researUi  ami  iK»\  eluimitnt ,  liowever,  we  fe^'l  that  sin^^le  \ear  ^MMuts 
tlo  aut  allow  fur  uikviuatL'  follu\v-ui>  in  piojeition  stuiHi'N.  in  aiKlition  tu  i\aUi.i- 
tion  of  particular  i>ci  up.itional  prograiiLS  in  rujiiiiunal  areas.  AVe  rei'oninu'nd  tliat 
researcii  ami  dt-M'lopiin  ut  ('ltori>  not  bu  banipt-reil  b.\  appru\  al  of  the  State  Di- 
\i.siun  of  Voiatioual  EiUnation  as  a  LonditiiUi  for  reeei\inff  fumlin^.  In  iIimu'- 
tionary  funUni^  reieiwu  ihiL-ctlj  from  tiie  C'oniun.s^ionL«r.  it  would  ho  advisable 
to  hiive  onl.\  an  inh>rniatioiial  i'o[»y  uf  propo>als  forwarded  to  the  State  pflices. 

^Ve  would  hope  that  tliis  legislation  may  be  briai^;bt  to  the  Jlour  of  the  House 
for  a  \ote  during  the  lirst  session  of  the  Wth  Ci»n^ress.  and  preferably  priur 
tu  the  expir.Uion  of  tiie  Att  on  Junt*  30tli  st>  that  a  euutinuation  of  tht*  present 
^e^i^latlon,  which  would  deny  u^  aiit>&  to  adcMjuate  funding  for  anotlier  ti^al 
year,  is  unnecessary. 


Con^rrossmnn  OF.oura:  H.  Mvriox, 
Jiayhurn  Iloxi^e  Office  BiuliUny, 
M'iishtmjton,  D.C^ 

IJE.A1;  George  ;  I  am  sure  that  you  art*  aw  are  that  the  Hou.se  of  RepTe^Jint.itnus 
ha.^  before  it  two  si-parate  xocational  education  Wlls.  The*  first,  H.R.  17304.  is  the 
\ueational  education  aniendnieiit.s  of  11)73.  Tiie  second^  II. U.  1730.1,  is  the  po^t- 
seeondary  vocational  ediRatiori  ait  of  1073.  Both  of  these  bills  lia\o  Mane  merit 
and  either  would  du  home  gi>ud*  f or  M»cational  education  in  the  Vnitud  States, 
Howe\er,  it  is  abundant l.\  elear  that  II.R.  1730o  would  be  the  preferable  bill  for 
IMtvssa  CulU*y:e.  Tins  bill  pro\  ides  that  a  niiniiuum  of  40  per  cent  of  the  fuiuL^ 
alloeated  to  a  stato  naist  be  disi^nated  for  po.st-.second.\r.\  vocational  ediuatlnn 
and  that  at  least  30  per  cvnt  of  thi^  amount  must  be  albicated  to  Oominunity 
colleges.  It  also,  and  more  M^inilieantl.v.  pro\ides  for  .Ht^paratc  planiiin;?  and  co- 
ordinating iigi'ncies  for  feeLumlar\  and  post-secondarj  vocational  education. 

I  know  that  .\oii  are  aware  that  the  niajor  thrust  of  .sjiceessful  oceupational 
edueation  training  in  the  T^niteil  States  is  now^  coming  tlirough  and  from  the 
coianainity  colleges  in  the  I'nited  States,  In  addition,  although  we  do  ha\e  aoim* 
collegt'h  that  du  better  jub.s  than  others,  tin*  community  4'olh'ge  nio\euu'nt  is  far 
mon*  abli'  toattrait  adults  fur  reeducation  than  are  any  other  t,\  fje  uciupa- 
ti4tnal  education  institutii>ns.  Tin-  reason  for  this  is  M'ry  ob\ioii.s  Jn  that  any 
adult  who  is  out  of  .^thuid  would  niueli  rather  say,  Tin  going  to  college  iimx'*^ 
than  '%m  going  back  lo  high  seluiol  "  Beyond  that,  it's  my  very  prVjudieed 
((pinion,  uf  ciuirse,  that  we  are  able  to  provide  a  more  e^i^iplo.\ er-oriented  ih'Ui- 
ftatiuiial  program  than  are  many  ollur  institutions  who  aje  tonccuu'd  abuut 
th^^^  profit,  or  about  pwogryms.  for  high  .'school  age  individuals. 
,  We  at  Odes.sa  ('oUege  are  bursting  at  the  .seams  w  itli  \ocational  o( eupatit>!i. 
This  spring  .semester,  we  lia\e  bad  an  all-time  reiujrd  enridlment — more  titan 
110  i>en»'iit  greater  tbjiri  hist  \ear.  and  wi*  are  at  absotnte  eatjaeit\  ?it  e\ening  and 
part-tinie  sections  of  e\ery  occupational  course  a\aihd»h'.  This  is  partly  l.eiaiist> 
of  the  great  need  for  trained  i>eoi)le  in  our  area.  Our  industry  needs  mon-  no 
I>loyees.  We  are  getting  a  great  influx  of  new-  people  Into  Ode.^sa  :  ho\ve\er.  w  i* 
(To  not  have  pi'ople  with  the  training  to  move  into  the  jobs  that  are  needed. 
Tlierefore.  at  Odessa  CuUeyre  we  are  goin«  to  ha\e  to  dramatiially  increasi'  tht^ 
number  of  people  whom  we  ean  train  for  our  area. 

The  .sepj\_rate  planning  and  <  o(»rdinatlng  agencies  for  administering  soeond^iry 
and  po.st  secondary  vocationnl  education  is  of  extreme  significance  to  us.  At  the 
present  time,  Texas  Edu<^ation  Agency  which,  of  eour^ie.  is  the  centrrl  agenev  for 
.secondary  education  in  Texas,  also  administers  the  i>ost-seei>ndary  \ueatIo(ml 
programs  at  Odes.sa  College.  This  creates  a  great  ninnber  of  pnjblenis.  Tho 
community  col legcv  people  In  the  Texas  Kducatlon  Agcmy  wcaihl  admit  that  it 


Sincerely, 


Xor.EN'  M.  Ellison. 


Odessa  College, 
Odessa,  Tex.,  F  eh  mar  y  10,  lOto. 
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ii>  \ery  difficult  fur  them  to  ^et  our  probK-uth  before  the  agency  leaders>hip  be- 
<'aabe  of  tiieir  \Qry  small  number  and  \er>  small  budget  toiuimriHl  to  the  total 
operation  of  all  public  schools  in  the  ^tate  of  Te\a&,  TUi&  is  natural.  The  largest 
jjurtion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  Texas  Education  Agency  i&  the  public  school 
program.  They,  therefore,  devote  most  of  their  time  to  this  program.  At  the 
>anifc.tinie,  we  In  coniUiUiiitj  college.^  feel  that  v\e  dettuitelj  need  au  iigency  uho 
•can  devote  Itself  to  our  i>roblems  and  our  eoncerns  ui  creating  l>etter  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  4 

I  realize  that  there  ia  a  substantial  nuniher  of  people  who  would  argue  \%ith 
tny  views  on  this  matter;  I  au  sure  that  many  think  H,R.  173(M  is  the  better 
bill.  However,  after  making  a  reasonably  careful  >tudy,  and  thinking  through 
the  problems  at  Odessa  College  and  what  we  need,  I  am  cun\inced  that  H,R. 
1730r>  uould  be  the  bill  uhieh  would  help  the  most  pei>ple  in  the  UnitcKi  Stafes 
5x1  terms  of  vocational  and  occupational  eilutation,  I  say  this  without  reference 
to  the  amount  of  money  allocated  tt»  occupational  education  ,ilthiaigh  ob\iuusly 
1  am  interesteil  in  as  much  as  possihe  being  sent  our  way,  Tu  rao,  however,  a 
jjuarantee  of  money  to  coauiiunity  college.^  and  «i  reu^i<»n  uf  the  administration 
Att  these  funds  w"uuld  be  extremely  helpful  to  Odessa  College  and  the  i>eople  of 
Odessa. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  any  consideration  yi»u  could  give  to  your  support 
of  H,R.  I73O0  and  would  certainly  be  willing  to  priAide  you  with  additional 
^comment  and  thought  if  you  desire. 

I  know^  you  have  a  lot  of  people  who  want  many  thing,  and  a  lot  of  pressures, 
I  under.sfand  and  appreciate  the  problem*  jou  ha^e  and  am  simply  glad  that  you 
iire  there  in  Washington  to  represent  us  and  are  in  a  ptisition  to  make  me  feel 
that  I  am  really  being  heard  on  my  concerns  in  these  matters. 
With  warfn  regards,  * 

Philip  T,  SpkeglI:, 

President 


Wkst  Valley. 
Joint  CoMMrNiTV  College  District, 

Saratoga,  Calif,,  January  26,  1975. 

^Ir.  ,ToHN  F,  ,7enni>"(:s. 

<^ounf(eh  General  Suhnonmittce  0)i  Education  and  Lahor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  ^.C. 

T>F^\u  Mr.  Jk>'MNGS.  West  Valley  Community  College  was  legally  established 
in  I0r>3  to  serve  the  Santa  Clara  County  communities  of  Santa  Clara,  Campbell, 
7.0S  Gatos.  Saratoga.  Monte  Sereno  and  a  significant  portion  of  the  City  of 
>>an  ,lo.se.  In  the  Fall  i»f  1964,  the  College  rented  a  40->ear  old  grammar  school 
and  offered  educatii>nal  programs  to  3.000  l\ill  anil  part-time  students,  Subse- 
4piently,  the  district  purchased  a  permanent  site  and  has  completed  a  college 
m»w  sening  approximately  20.000  full  amK part-time  students.  In  order  to  meet 
the  ctuitiuiiing  anticipated  enrollment  demands,  a  .second  site  has  beep  pur- 
chased In  the  City  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  first  pe immanent  facilities  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  3977. 

An  analysis  of  fair  stud^'ut  ^joptdation.  which  a\erages  27  years  of  ad:e,  re- 
neals  tluit  approximattlj  HO^/a  are  enrulled  in  one  or  more  occupational  edu- 
4.ation  itairses.  The  Facidt>  members  and  no  self  consider  occupational  edu- 
i'atiim  to  he  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  continuing  requirentents  for  the  edu- 
cational enhancement  of  the  district's  population.  / 

Since  1904  signiflcaiit  portions  of  our  buildings,  eipiipment  and  operational 
support  of  4Hi'npati'»iiul  edncativu  has  been  pru\i»led  througli  the  VOCATIONAL 
T^urCATIOX  ACT  of  3063  ajid  39G8,  amended.  Projecting  an  increasing  student 
4leumnd  as  a  result  uf  job  retraiiting.  population  mobility,  and  more  leisure 
time,  it  U  conceival»le  that  before  tliis  decade  is  ti\er,  o\er  40.000  students  will 
t>e  eundled  annually  in  one  or  more  courses  of  occupational  education  in  this 
di.striet, 

T.  the  undtTsignod  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  of  the  West  Valley  Joint 
ro:ii!Jianit.\  College  District^  urgevyon  to  act  favorably  on  belmlf  of  the  212 
fidl-time  and  J80  part-time  faculty  members  of  ^West  Valley  College  eoncern- 
Jng  the  Post-secondary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075. 
Sinc&ely  yours, 

Pat  Bennett. 
, .  President: 
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State  Fair  Community  College 

A.Nfl  Abka  Vocational  School, 
^  iSedalia,  J/o.,  February  7,  1975^ 

Hcfn.  ISTiLLLiAM  J.  Randall, 
Jloufte  OJficc  Building,  Wa^ihingiOHy  J),C. 
D*jfc.R  C^^BE8SMAN  Handall  .  We  h«i\e  juist  recintly  reoeiveil  word  from  uur 

cation  auH^^abur  Cunnnittee  i.^  Wgiuuiiig  thuir  lU  iil>fcratiuii>  uii  the  new  \uLa- 
tional  edii^^ioii  legi'<lntion. 

We  wuuTO  like  to  express  uur  Mippurt  for  the  research  and  curriculum  de* 
velupuieut,  ^lattwide  pluiniiiig  aiid  accuuiitai»ilit\,  i>re\ucatiorial  edueatiun,  ba^ie 
vucatiuual  wlucation  prugram,  aud  \ucatiunal  edueatiun  prugraru  hunicea  a» 
provided  in  H,H.  17304. 

State  Fair  Cuni!nunit\  CuUejie  is  a  public  commnnit>  college  that  also  fuuc 
tious  a.N  an  area  vutatiunal  schuul  aiul,  iii  this  rulo,  operates  \ucatiunal  pro- 
Kraui.N  fgr  (1)  post-si-iuiulao  ^outh  «ind  adults^  {2}  .secondary  school  ^outh, 
(3)  adult.v  who  are  in  need  uf  retraining,  and  [^4)  individuals  with  special 
needs  (disadvantaged  and  handicapped ).  , 

In  imr  judgment,  thi»  bill  viould  best  allow  the  cuUege  tu  continue  to  pro%ide 
vouitloiial  prugrani.s  fur  oar  di.strict  rei>identN.  We  currently  \%ork  directly  \\itl* 
the  State  Depart iiient  of  Elementary  and  8econdar>  Education  in  seouriu^ 
state  and  federal  fund>  to  as.sist  with  the  .support  of  \ucational  programs  at 
the  local  le\el.  We  ri-cei\e  exuellent  >upport  fruni  this  department  and  are  im 
fav»>r  uf  the  State  B»mril  euntinuing  to  be  the  sule  ageucy  responsible  for  ad' 
ministration  and  supervision  of  the  state  plan. 

We  are  i>pp<;^ed  to  II. H.  ITSOH  (the  A.A.C.J.C.  supported  bill)  which  provides^ 
fur  a  di\i.Nlu!i  of  fund.-^  between  \ ocational  education  and  uccupational  edU' 
cation  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

As  >uu  know,  .stale  go\fcrnnient  for  education  has  recently  been  reorganized 
into  two  departments,  State  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu^ 
itttit>»i  am!  State  Uepartiiient  of  Higher  Education,  and  community  colleges- 
have  been  transfi  rred  to  the  State  Department  of  High  Education.  In  uur 
opinion,  it  would  l>e  iiii*re  efficient  for  uur  lucal  schools  tu  work  with  one  agency 
that  liad  the  respon.sibilit.v  for  thu  plaimlng  and  .super\ision  for  all  voeationaJ 
prugrauLs  within  our  state.  We  al>«>  ha\e  reservations  about  the  ability  uf  the 
new  I»epartinent  Higher  Education  to  administer  uccupational  programs^ 
The  legislation  limits  their  total  .staff  to  2^  members  and  at  the  present  time^ 
on  one  on  their  staif  has  aJi\  previous  admiiii.strative  experience  with  Voca- 
tional education.  AK  >,  H.K.  17305  wmdd  lead  to  duplication  of  effort  at  the 
state  Ie\eK  and  would  prubahly  lead  to  inefficieiicj  in  phiuning  and  aaministra- 
tion  of  vocational  programs  in  our  state. 

If  juu  ccaieiir  with  onr  concerns,  would  you  please  contact  Congressman 
Perkins  ami  tla-  oth»^r  members  uf  the  Comuiittee  and  Indicate  your  support 
of  H.R.  178(H.  ^ 

Thank  you  for  your  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  vocational  education. 
Sincerely, 

^  Marvin  R.  Fikldino, 
Vice  President  for  Instruction^ 

^    •      '  NlI.A  HiBDON, 

Dean,  Vo-Tech  Education- 


State  Fatr  CoMMU>'iTy  College. 

Scdalia,  Mo.,  February  7,  - 

Hon.  William  J.  RAxnALi., 

JInuMC  Office  Unit  ding,  M' ashing  ton^  B.C. 

Dkar  (\)X(.rlssm\n  Hand.all  .  We  have  just  received  word  that  the  House* 
E<liicatit)ji  and  Ijibor  Conmiittee  is  beginning  hearings  on  the  new  \ ocational 
education  legi.slnti<>!L  There  are  some  concerns  that  I  would  have  under  II. 
IT.'^Oo.  which  i.s  tiie  hill  .supported  by  the  American  A.ssociatien  of  Comnuinity 
itml  .funior  Ctdlege^,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  ^U.s.souri. 

Thi.s  liill  provides  for  a  dlvisloji  of  fundn  between  vocational  occnpationaf 
education  nt  the  .seeondnrj  level  and  the  post-secondai^v  level.  I  am  aware  that 
some  states  have  dlfhiultj  in  providing  funds  for  some  of  the  post-.secondary 
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iu>iituti»m.s  Ihm  .ium»  t*f  t\n'  iWy  art»  Uislitutt'd.  aiul  I  a^reu  that  Miaiotliing 
>iiuuUl  lu»  (loiu»  in  Mall  c.iM'^  liow (T.  to/ih^rupt  aiiutln'r  .state  \^lle^e  all  the 
pLiuaia^  and  athuiniNU  rinj:  fur  l)uth  tlie  Auruntlarv  .unl  puNt-^ecundary  h'vels 

liandU'd  h.\  one  ai:ciic.\  LHiiiitabl\,  lytliu  ta^e  with  Mli^^ou^i,  I  fuel  nnuuUI 
lit*  a  nustake.  / 

A^>«H^  know,  uur  ^tat^»  m»vurnniunt/tias  reivutly  Ikh'H  reorganized  with  the 
i.->»nilt  Wiuij:  Wuit  eiljiK.itiun  i^  nu\\  ipwivd  h\  two  dipartniont.s — the  ]>ei;art- 
lutnt  i»i  KU*imMitar>  and  SeLiaidar^\ /Kdui atitui,  wliere  the  \ocational  dni^iun 
1,-*  adnmiKsterul.  .md  tlie  Departniei/t  uf  Higher  Kdue.itiun.  In  accordance  with 
tl»e  Rforjianization  Act,  the  Depi/rtment  vt  Ilifjher  Education  ii>  limited  to 
t\\eut>-fi\e  eniido,Nee>  and  there  nu  uue  in  the  department  %\ho  has  experi- 
Uiie  ^\itii  \ueatioiial  education.  (I'hi^  niean>  that  another  a4:ency  would  ha\e 
to  ^»ar  up  111  plannuiJ.  sui)ervi>iuTr.  and  adnlinl^tratlon  of  the  vocational  pro- 
ijraiu^  uuruitl.\  hein;;  tarried  un  h\  the  Vueational  I>iM.sion  of  the  Department 
nf  Uluiicntary  and  Se(ontlary  Education.  It  appears  to  nie  that  this  wouUl  lead 
to  a  ^rtar  amount  of  inetTiciency  in  both  the  pla<inini?  and  administering;  of 
\o»,Uioiial  i»rojrranis  fur  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mii»MHiri.  I  would  support 
aa\  nua^ure  tiiat  would  pro\itlfe  for  distrihution  of  funds  to  ^onie  of  tlie  post 
Infill  Mhool  pruj:rani>  in  other  states,  hut  since  in  Missouri  post  high  school 
I»ru^rani>  .ire  beins  \er\  adequately  handled  and  financed  hy  the  present  ad- 
niinistraiion.  I  wtmhl  not  want  to  .see  it  changed.  For  t'xaniple*  post  hijjh  ^^eliool 
in^nturiiin**  and  programs  receive  about  28  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
Mix>nuri  b.\  the  federal  government  at  this  time.  I  think  the  duplication  of 
tfCmt  v\i»uhl  etnst  nuu  h  niore  in  the  area  of  adniini.stratiun  necessarily  resulting 
in  h  iiioiit  j  being  ^iicnt  toward  educational  programs  for  students  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

We.  rlu  nfore,  would  support  at  this  time  II.R.  37304,  as  we  continue  to  sup- 
fmit  rt'M  .irth  and  t  arrituluiii  di'\elopment,  state\\ide  planning  and  aceowut- 
ahilit.\,  pre-\oeational  etlucation,  ba>sie  \ocational  education  programs,  and  the 
voiatmual  education  program  services  provided  in  II.R.  17304. 

I  liopr  \ou  will  concur  \\ith  this  i>oint  of  view  and  u^e  your  influence  to- 
ward menihers  of  thi^  House  Education  and  LaLor  Committee,  especially  its 
Chairman.  Congressinan  Perkins. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  E.  DA\as. 

President 


Prixce  George*s  Commumty  Coixege, 
^  --t  Larffo,  Md.,  Fehrjiary  JO,  J 97 5. 

DhUR  Sir.  As  irt*r  our  phone  conversation,  I  am  attaching  my  paper  for  your 
]«>s<ihle  inehision  in  tin*  Bill  on  Vocation  Education. 

If  naluded.  kindly  let  me  know  the  developments  and  please  send  me  a  copy 
for  iny  fdo. 
Thanks. 

Cor<lially, 

a  Francis  .Shieit, 

ProfcHHor  of  Economics. 


(Kxcerpt  from  Cong.  Record  Jidy  IS,  1974] 
The  Fcjture  of  Community  Colleges 


ITOX.  CirARLKR  11.  WILSOX  OP  CALirORNT.V 

rx  TiiK  HOUSE  of  repheskxtatives 
Thursday,  July  JS,  }97^f 

Mr.  Charles  IT.  Wil.son  of  California.  !Mr.  speaker,  recently  Prof.  Francis 
?^lueh  of  tlie  Soeial  Science  Department  of  Prince  Ctcorgen  Communit\  College 
M  ilt  me  a  \er.\  Interesting  paper  on  "Communit\  College  Kducation  as  a  Source 
<»f  Kuaiomic  T)e\elopment.'*  He  will  deliver  this  talk  at  the  Second  Annual 
Atlantic  Economic  Conference  to  he, held  in  late  September  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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Since  I  agree  with  Profossur  Shieh's  thesis  that  community  colleges  offer  a 
valuable  source 'of  manxjower  de\t*IoiJment  and  training  and  tiiat,  because  of 
their  low  tuitions  and  optn-duor  adniissiuns  policies,  provide  exceptional  edu- 
cational opportunity,  I  w(juld  like  at  thi>  point  to  insert  Professor  Shiehs  re- 
marks in  the  Kecord  ?o  that  my  colleagues  can  benefit  from  his  views: 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 

COMMU:?>TV  COLIEGK  EdVCATIOX  AS  A  SoURCE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

\  (By  Prof.  Francis  Shieh) 

The  develojAnent  of  human  resources  (human  capital)  to  free  people  from 
the  hardship  of  poverty  and  ignorance  iu  tiie  bli.iring  of  benefits  is  gladly  apd 
encouragingly  viewed  by  economists  and  educators. 

Men  are  now  seeking  to  find  more  food  supplies  and  energy  sources,  more 
.steady  employment  and  increasing  responsibilitj  v\ith  dignity,  better  education 
and  training  for  enhancing  and  productivity  in  every  stage  and  phase  of  eco- 
nomic performance. 

We  all  know  that  tliC  development  of  an  education  system  and  the  formula- 
tion of  an  education  policy  are  linked  vsith  economic  e\olution.  The  fact  of  in- 
crea^ins  enrollment  in  community  colleges  is*a  concrete  evidence  of  the  role  of 
such  division  in  the  education  sector  in  contributing  to  the  labor  factor  of 
production. 

As  the  expression  goes,  "One  has  a  sense  of  honor  onlf  when  one's  livelihood 
is  assured."  One  ought  to  be  realistic  in  order  to  satisfy  one's  basic  needs  and 
the  acciuisition  of  a  «-rtain  skill  to  uarii  a  living  cau  easily*  be  attained 'by 
attending  conunuuity  colleges.  P 

Besides  imparting  knowledge  and  .skills,  we  need  to  cultivate  a  problem- 
solving  attitude  amon^  studeut.s.  This  can  be  done  not  through  dull  standard 
which  are  unexciting  or  meaniuKlews  to  the  uovioe  but  through  work-study 
jfTograius  that  can  he  available  iu  the  pat,terns  of  community  colleges.  With 
eximnsion  in  community  colleges  the  be:5t  brains  are  absorbed  into  academic 
life  and  industries  which  are  vital  to  economic  growth.  We  need  to  create  more 
opportunities  for  all  who  are  involved  in  business  and  industry.  Community 
collejtes  would  be  engaged  in  innovations  in  academic  (;urricula  and  teaciang. 
Community  colleije  educators  would  feel,  in  my  judgment,  that  we  have  a 
commitment  in  our  economic  future. 

Human  resources  are  more'  important  than  material  resources  In  economic 
devt'lopment.  For  without  adequate  human  resources,  material  resources  can- 
iint  be  adequately  utilized  by  men  for  the  benefit  of  all.  And  human  resources 
can  be  developed  onl\,  as  I  see  it,  if^education  at  the  community  college  level 
would  be  available  to  all  our  peopl^.  The  low^  tuition  fees  have  an  effect  in 
terms  of  increasing  enrollment  and  the  hfgh  rate  of  inflation  is  another  factor 
of  such  a  development. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  source  of  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing, community  colleges  have  become  highly  significant  to  industry  and  the 
business  Vvorld.  "  ^  ' 

Training  proces<5es  are  atwflogous  to  prbductirfli  processes;  they  transform 
input  fun.skilled  labor)  Into  output  (skilled  labor)  using  hunfan  capital  instru- 
ments (community  colleges)  and  personnel  (educaj;ors)  and  processes  (training 
programs).  ^ 

Manpower  training  and  policy  is  alway.s  the  component  of  modern  American 
economic  life. 

*  OBJECTIVE 

One  objective  of  this  paper  .is,  to  assure  fellow^  economists  the  (qualitative 
dimtn>ion  of  scientific  and- technological  manpower  de\elopment  in  American 
community  colleges.  A  significant  factor  in  the  sustenance  of  the  Nation's 
economy  js  the  rapacity  apd  capability  to  provide  trained  technical  personnel 
at  the  gra.ss roots  levtl.  Since  there  seems  to  he  no  full.^-  agreed  upon  definitions 
(jf  the  terni«  ''technician"  and  "technologist,"  these  terms  will  he  used  without 
specific  diHtinction.  Tedinical  training  programs  are  those  which  hare  as*  their 
primary  aim  preriaration  for  teritary  (para-profe.*<sional)  and  productive 
employment.  The  CorfiJh unity  College  Programs  have  expanded  greatly  during 
the  past  decade.  (Cf.  Keys  for  Economic  Vtulerntanding  by  Francis  Shieh 
Kendall/IIunt,  Dubaque,  Iowa  1971 ,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  April 
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1974 ,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  197-1-75  and  Budget  in  BrUf,  Fiscal  Year 

1975.  )  Thebe  education  p^og^ami^  are  deblgiitnl  to  i>ro\ide^a  firui  base  for  con- 
tinuing education — e\tin  whi^u  the  \M>rker  »  educatii>n  i>  iuterrnptetl  b.v  periods 
of  employment.  Such  prograniA  will  have  as  their  primary  enipha.sis  the  baiiic 
?.viuntific.  fngiftuerini,%  and  matheiaatical  Knowledge  upon  which  necessary  and 

\siH'cific  skillK  luaS  he  set  and  huilt.  To  sum  up- the  rationale  a.s  follows — 

1.  a  sound  sciuutifie  and  technicaWha.^i.-^  for  coutinuiiig  professional  growth 
in  the  intermediate  range  for  immediate  applications. 
♦3.  an  ability  to  adapt  to  technological  advances  and 

3.  Job  entrj  skills  for  emplojment  in  scientific  aUd  technological  activities.. 

PROJECriOXS  TO    11)7  G 

leading  up  to  the  observance  of  our  200th  anniversar.v,  four  States  have  been 
selected  to  establl^h  the  pilot  phase  of  a  program  that  will  highlight  the  con- 
tribution of  eduVatiou  to  the  Nation's  economic  development. 

Alabama  will  stml.v  the  role  of  educational  institutions,  such  as  community  ' 
colleges.  The  results  will  be  incorporated  in  high  school  social  studies  courses 
and  broadcast  statewide  over  educational  fV. 

/  PROJECTIONS   TO  y)82-8S 

Enrollment  in  c-ommunlt.v  coheges  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000 
with  an  lncrea.se  of  2^%  from  1971i  to  1982  and  four-.vear  institutions  of 
6.U0O.00O  (circa)  witii  an  Increase  of  onl.v  Such  trends  would  be  clear  in 
terms  of  the  topic  of  this  paper. 

EPILOG 

Th(vJrend  toward  occupational  education  in  community  colleges  will  continue 
at  an  accelerated  pacu.  a**  Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  135  of  the  160  prpgraras 
projected  for  Introduction  in  Maryland's  community  colleges  between  1974  and 
1979  will  be  In  occupational  areas.  The  .scenario  appears  to  be  economizing  the 
co.'^t  of  tuition,  optiuilzlng  the  amenity  of  individualized  instructions  and 
maximizing  the  benefits  of  career-oriented  people. 

CONfMUMTY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AS  A  SOUPCE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Appendix  A — Specific  examples  of  vocational  training  available  in 
community  colleges 

Degrees  Conferred  in  Maryland  Community  Colleges 

A  total  of  4,801  Associate  in  Arts  degrees  were  awarded  in  1972-1973  with- 
1.975  of  these  awarded  in  the  occupational  areas.  The  major  areas  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  1,975  degrees  j), warded  in  the  occupational  areas  were : 

Health  service  (43%)      Bf5.5 

Fublic  service  (229i>)    —   

Business  and  commerce  (19%)  

Data  processing  (8%)    -  —  1-'51 

Kngl  nee  ring  related  (7%)   142 

Natural  science  (1%)     26 

Tlie  table  below  compares  the  degrees  and  certificates  awarded  iu  Maryland'.s 
communit.v^  coUegc-s  o\er  a  ft\e-year  period.  A  compariKtm  of  the  degrees  awarded 
in  occupational  areas  \ersus  the  total  Associate  In  Arts  degrees  awarded,  and 
the  Certificates  awarded  versus  the  total  Associate  hi  Arts  degrees  awarded 
follows :  ^ 

^  Degrees  axcarded 
Year:  ,  r 

1909   L  ,  -  1.917 

1970   ^  2,310 

1971   1  -  3.m 

1972     -  4.069 

1973      4,861 

1  Ofllclal  data  from  the  D,^.  Ofllce  of  Education  to  be  modiaed  by  the  author. 
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Degrees  awarded  in  occupational  areas 


Year : 

IDCO       oSS. 

1970  «-    mi' 

1971   -    -    911 

1972   J        1.588 

1J573  _--         1,  975 

Ccrtificixtes 

Year : 

1969   _  _  _    5S 

1970      1   117 

1971      .   \)S 

,    1972     1    

1973   :  — _  -     247 


The  iHT  ten  tape  of  A*^^ociate  in  Arts  degrees  awjirvlt'xl  ixi  the  transfer  cate- 
goT.v  cuiiipared  to  JuK-^e  awariUnl  iji  tht*  OLLUpatiunal  <irea  ha^^^ho\^u  a  decrea^e 
over  the  l>a>t  five  .\rar>.  lu  1J>69,  ptrcent  of  all  degrees  awarded  \MTe  hi 
occnpatiuual  areas  uhde  in  1073.  40.7  percent  were  in  oecupatxonal  areas.  Tlie 
iiuinher  of  Certificates  awarded  ha\e  flnctuated  o\  er  the  fi\e-.\ear  perh»d.  Tlie 
large  increase  from  197'J  tu  1973  is  aeeunnted  for  primarily  hy  graduatk'b  of  a 
special  program  initiated  by  one  of  the  coniuiiinity  collegeb  in  1972. 

Aitpcndu  H — KitaltoJiiihip  ht.t^^cu^  ijramphJt  in  AppcndU  A  aiul  manpower  nc(<U 

Infi/rnmtion  ha^ed  ou  the  new  1974-^5  edition  of  Octnpat^pnal  Outlook  Hand- 
book reveals  that : 

Two  out  of  three  joh  openings  that  will  arise  through  1985  will  stem  from 
the  neiHl  to  replace  workers  who  die  or  retire.  Only  a  third  of  the  openings 
will  result  from  employment  growth. 

The  lUiinher  of  professional  and  technical  jobs — tho^e  that  usuajly  require 
a  college  ilegrei* — will  continue  to  row  faster  thiln  jobs  in  any  other  oociipa- 
tional  group.  nowc\er.  the  >iist  niajorit.\  of  the  60  million  job  openings  es- 
jiected  to  become  a^aihlble  between  1972  and  19Nj  will  be  opi^n  to  persons  wha 
have  completed  2  years  of  comnumity  college. 

Kducntional  requirenient>  will  continue  to  rise  for  niost  jobs,  including  jobs 
In  clerical  and  bhie-tollar  fieliN.  I'ostbigh  schoijl  training,  such  as  that  ob- 
tained throiigh  api>renticeship,  and  coniuiunitj  colleges  will  take  on  increasing 
importance. 

.Some  jobs  with  the  fastest  growth  rate  will  he  in  the  health  field,  often  in 
comparatively  small  side  and  a^hi.'Ntant  t.\pe  positions.  .Tobs  as  mechanics  and 
repairmen  of  ^uch  diverse  prodmt^  as  computers,  industrial  machinery,  and. 
air-conditioning,  refngi^ration.  anjil  beating  equipment  will  also  grow  rapidly. 

With  tlie  world  of  work  becoming  Tncrea.«*jngly  important  to  young  people 
choosiiig  cnrei'rs  and  to  pTiiiiners  and  aMministrators  of  nninpower  programs. 

The  new  revision  of  the  Handbook  indicates  that  demand  for  professional 
and  terimical  workers  will  continue  tu  he  strcaig  in  the  healtli  field  and  in  such 
.speeinlists  as  social  wi^rk.  systems  analy sis,, and  personnel  work. 

Among  tHcnpatiuns  reijuirhig  t'oniniunity  rollege  education,  eniployment  will 
grow  lapidly  in  litlio4iraphic  i>C(tip<itions.  firffighting.  and  cement  ahd  concrete 
masoi^ry  work,  in  addition  to  iiiost  TjaraprofessUMial  health  occupations  ami 
the  mechanic  and  repair  j(ibs  Opptirtunities  for  stenographi rs  and  secretaries 
will  also  be  good,  since  the  fieUl  is  large  and  employee  turnover  is  high. 

4 

Appendix  C — Special  strengths  of  community  colleges 

The  community  ctdlege  oiK'rates  under  an  op|>n-(loi)r  policy  to  all  high  schoid 
gtaduatt's  and  <»ther  adult,s  who  qualify  for  specific  programs.  For  a  low  tui- 
tion, students  are  admitted  without  regaru  to  ract\  color,  sex,  religion  or  social 
status. 

By  creating  a  total  educational  en\iroument  the  College  i^  coniniitted  tq 
helping  each  stmlMit  realize  liis/her  potential,  limited  only  by  bis/her  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  aspirations. 

The  College  assumes  leadership  in  Identifying  and  evaluating  the  ncecbs  of 
the  community  and  responding  to  the  demands  of  a  changing  society. 

52-'045— 7,')— \ol.  1  32 
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Pro?rrains  jjre  (lo^i^nod  for  tho  Mlowinj;'  purpose : 

Academic  two-.^ar  curricula  for  traiij^fer  to  four-year  colleges  or  nniver- 

2  Tocbnical,  occupational  career,  and  semi-professional  training  leadinf?  to 
einploynieiit  in  specinlized  fields. 

8.  Activities  for  adults  who  desire  continuing  education  or  personal  enrich- 
nic^nt. 

4  Exfra-cnrrieular  activities  to  develop  leadership  and  broaden  student 
interests. 

5  rommunity  Service  programs  of  skills,  understanding  and  appreciation  to 
moot  the  diversified  demands  of  our  society.* 

The  above-mentioned  features  can  iie\er'be  matched  by  traditional  four-year 
liberal  arts  colleges,  technical,  secretarial  or  any  career  schools. 

The  so-called  Career  Schools;  in  the  private  sector  may  be  over  10.000  in  num- 
)»fr  (both  re<iident  and  correspondence)— annuallv  enroll  over  three  million 
students  at  a  tuition  cost  of  more  than  .$2.5  billion.  But  substandard  and 
shoddy  education  may  prey  on  students  who  truly  desire  to  have  vocational 
education.  Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  published  a  guidebook  on  voca- 
tional .schools  to  expose  deceptive  practices. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  only  one  community  college  offering  its  students 
the  opportunity  of  a  cooperative  e^ducation  program.  As  a  consequence  of  Con- 
gress' establisjiing  a  national  public  policy  to  favor  and  assist  the  expansion  of 
ooopenifive  education,  there  are  now  several  hundned  communitv  colleges  that 
)mvf»  started  cooperative  education  programs.  An  increase  in  funding  of  part 
I>  n  will  be  necessary  to  replace  a  substantial  portion  of  the  current  $19  500000 
now  available  for  community  collepe*^' to  develop  cooperative  education  programs 
under  the  Vocational  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

Cooperative  education  is  a  response  to  the  realization  that  industrv  and  edu- 
cation need  to  work  together  on  the  pressing  problems  of  community  college 
education  as  a  source  of  economic  development. 

The  Community  Colleges  are  in  greater  demand  than  the  land-grant  colleges 
in  the  lOtli  century.  The  Associate  Degree,  therefore,  may  be  termed  as  a  typical 
American  collegiate  degree  to  serve  our  society. 


Kationai,*  Advisort  Couxcii.  ox  Vocational  Educattox. 

WaMyigton,  B.C.,  February  2Jf,  1975. 

ITon.  Carl  1>.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  Flou^e  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
V.S.  Conoress.  J^ayburn  Jlouse  Office  Building 
"  Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  CoxcnEssMAN  Perkin'S  :  Attached,  for  your  information,  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Gerald  R.  Fuller.  President.  American  Association  of  Teacher  Edu« 
cators  in  Agriculture,  concerning  vocational  teacher  education. 

I  thoiiglit  that  his  views  on  this  matter  would  be  of  interest  to  yon  and  to 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  in  your  current  deliberations  on  extension  and 
revision  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  ^ 
Sincerely, 

t  ^         CAL^^N  Deij.kfteld. 

Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 

Ameuican  Asrociatiox  of  TEAcrrKU 
\       .  -  Educators  in  Agriculture, 

January  11,  1975. 

Mr.  Calvin  DfxlefieiJ). 
E.recutive  Director, 
,  Wn.^hinffton.  D.C. 

PfAR'':srn.  DELLEFiELui  This  letter  is  in  response  to  our  conversation  at  the 
Xatiftnal  Courd^nnfing  Council  for  Vucatioiml  Student  Organizations  breakfast 
'i  in  New  Orleans. 

Vocational  teacher  educators  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  new  Federal 
legislation  for  vocational  education  does  not  Identify  college  based  teacher  edu- 
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tatiun  jbutli  ijre-M'r\H(»  ami  in-stTuoo)  as  a  program  liaying  a  specific  author- 
ization fur  apprupi'iatiuii  of  fiuulhijc.  Tht*  present  dra£t  uf  Il.H.  17304  is  wurded 
In  >ijdi  a  wa>  that  It  wuuld  be  pub&ii>lc  for  i^tates  to  zero  fund  teacher  cdu- 
caticin. 

A1m>,  the  pri'.sent  trend  in  several  states  i&  to  allocate  teacher  education  funds 
on  the  ba«i^  oi*  &h(»rt-tt-riu  ^^ecial  project  f  umUnK.  In  both  cases,  it  is  inii>osi.ible 
for,  teacl«  r  eiUuatur^  to  plan  on  a  loii^i-ranjce  ha^is  when  funding  may  be  at 
tlie  discretion  of  individual  state  department's  of  education. 

llii^htr  educititui  ic>  facing  se\ei'e  liiiancial  difiiciiltie.s.  C  olleges  and  uuiver- 
.^itie.^  are  ba.^ing  their  funding  decisions  more  and  mure  on  traditional  efficiency 
fa»  tors  spewtnl  out  !>>  coiuputt»r  program:*.  The  traditional  ♦efliciency  factors, 
such  a>  senii  ster  hours  of  credit  generated  by  one  instructor,  are  foreing  vo- 
latlonal  teadier  education  prograUl^  to  cut  baefc— f)itr-^r  eliminate  aspects  of 
tlieir  programs  wUU'u  ha\e  been  pru\t'n  to  he  essential  for  quality  preparation 
ami  iii-^ir\ue  education  ut  \ oca tional  teachers.  TS'hy,  because  these  aspects  of 
vocational  teacher  ed neat  ion  are  expeiisi\e  uhen  compared  to  the  cost  of  tra- 
ditinnal  hirgt^  Ua^s  lecturk-rs  and  nun-\oeational  teacher  education  education 
practices  which  are  recognized  to  be  less  than  the  best. 

It  1*  ni>  btdief  that  the  Federal  legi.>latioii  sliould  specifically  authorize  the 
fumliug  of  ci»llt-ge  iMM'd  v^^cational  teacher  education  to  support  the  aspects 
of  the  program  \\hie!i  are  more  expeasive  than  traditional  delivery  systems. 

rn  Vermont,  the  t*iiiversit.\  .of  Vermont  and  the  State  Department  of  Bdu- 

*  tatit»n'.>  Vi^eatioiial-'IVi  hnical  Education  Division  have  developed  an  effective 
fundiHiT  procedure.  IVihaps  this  procedure  might  serv^e  as  a  model. 

*Tiu'  Tnivrrsity  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  along-standing  written 
mi  iiioramhim  i>f  niuh  rstandiug  that  recognizes  tiie  joint  responsibility  for  pro- 

•  \idin£:  adeipiatt*  pre-strsice  and  in->er\ice  vocational  teacher  education.  The 
fact -that  tffei'tiM'  \utatitaial  teacher  education  is  more  expensive  than  tra- 
ditional program^  i<  refiected  in  this  memorandum. 

.  The  Voeatitmal  Education  and  Teclmohjgy  Department,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, prepares  an  annual  program  of  work  and  pn^posed  budget  as  called  for 
in  the  ineaioramlurn.  The.se  documents  are  revieu-ed  and  approved, by  the  State 
Dipartnient  of  Ediu  utioii  s  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  as  vvell 
a-i  the  rnl\ersity.  Tlu'  memorandum  of  understanding  insures  continuing  fund- 
ing vii  an  annual  lia.si^.  Thus,  huig-range  {>hinning  based  upon  projected  needs 
in  Vermont  can  he  accomplished. 

The  program  (^f  work  and  budget  is  designed  to  indicate  the  inputs  and  out- 
puts associated  with  the  riii\ersit>*s  share  of  funding  and  ^the  State  Depart- 
ment's share  of  funding.  Tlie  Tniversity's  share  is  used  to  provide  the  more 
tradllioual  Instructitni  through  on-campus  courses.  The  efficiency  factors  used 
by  the  rni\ersit,\  are  c-onsidered  when  this  phase  of  the  program  of  work  and 
budget  are  formulated. 

The  State  Department  of  Education's  share  of  tlie  budget  is  applied  to  the 
more  expensive  a^^i^ects  of  tiie  program,  such  as  "small"  on-campus  pre-service 
education  courses,  services  activities  to  local  education  agencies,  adequate 
supervision  of  student  teachers,  in-service  off -campus  education  for  beginning 
and  txfn  rlenced  te.ii  hers,  and  in-service  education  througli  tjn-campus  evening 
ami  summer  course^*.  Traditional  efficiency  factors  a  re  le^.s  applicable  for  these 
aspects  of  th*  program.  Without  the  financial  aid  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  tlie>e  essential  Vi>cati*mal  teacher  education  activities  would  be 
curtailed  and/or  eliminated  by  the  Taiverslty  as  budgets  dwindled. 

One  unique  part  of  Vermont's  funding  program  is  the  Vocational  Education 
Professional  Developinent  Program.  This  program  is  used  to  reduce  the  out- 
of-poeket  tuition  costs  for  beginning  and  e.xperienced  teachers. 

The  I'nlversit>  recognizes  the  fact  that  State  Department  of  Education  funds 
are  hung  u.^ed  to  pa.v  the  salaries,  fringe  ))enefits,  and  operating  expenses  for 
courses  ottered  to  beginning  and  experienced  teachers.  Therefore,  the  cost  to  be 
ret  overed  I»y  the  T"iii\ersit>  is  limited  to  the  record  keeping  and  associated 
indirect  expenses.  Tiie  T^uiversity  estal)lishes.  each  year,  a  special  fund  equal 
to  rtO  percent  of  the  State  Department  of, Education  annual  financial  grant 
award.  These  fund^  are  then  awarded  to  beginning  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  persons  emjihoed  la  industry,  who  enroll  5n  vocational  teacher  education 
course;;.  EacJi  person  receivers  a  Fellowship  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  the  comse  ia  which  he/she  enrolls.  The  enrollee  pa^^s  the  remain- 
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ing  25  percent  of  the  tuition  co.st  to  ct*MT  aidirect  expenses.  {Jn  practice,  this 
amounts  to  $10  per  credit  liour  out-of-pocket.) 

An  important  i>oint  regarding  tlie  Feilo^^sUip  proprrani  is  that  ^ire  a!»Ie  to 
return  up  to  DO  percent  of  tlie  State  Department  of  Education  grant  award  to 
the  local  scliool  districts  through  the  reduction  ot  out-of-pocket  tuition  ex- 
peiiise.s.  In  Vermont,  thi^  has  been  as  high  as  J?20,000 Jn  one  year. 

In  practice,  the  Uni\er>ity  has  been  ing  for  al>uut  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  vocati4>nal  teaclun-  edmation  and  the  State  Deiiiirtnient  of  Kducatiou  Jia.s 
Mipported  tlie  renmining  50  percent.  If  Federal  authoriz.itiun  and  financial 
support  is  eliininatt'il  in  the  ue^v  legi>hition,  vocational  teacher  education  in 
Vernunit  will  be  in  >erious  trouble. 

I  am  sure  other  states  have  the  same  concern.  And,  other  .states  Imve  fund 
ing  i>attenis  which  n;a.^  differ  froni  Vermont'.s.  I  will  contact  some  of  mj 
colleagues,  and  reque.^t  tliat  they  pro^iae  .vou  ^^ith  iufonnatiun  regarding  their 
funding  arrangements. 

I  hope  tins  informati(»n  will  help  you.  If  jon  ha^e  any  questions,  please  con- 
tact me. 


Dear  Rkprksentati\k  Pkrhins,  On  February  2G.  1975,  Pr.  William  Fedder- 
.sen.  l*rebidei»t  of  \Villianisport  Area  Cunuuunity  College,  pre^entetl  testimony 
on  lareer.  vocational,  and  occui)ational  education  before  .M>nr  Snbciminiittce.  At 
the  tinie' he  indicatwl  that  he  \^as  sfieaking  f<jr  Iiiniself  ami  not  the  entire* 
Commission  fo^^  Comnamilj  Colleges  altlKiUgh  he  fill  that  he  expreshcil  the 
concerns  of  the  Comuu.ssion. 

We  (lid  not  have  an  japport^mity  to  r(»^  iew  Dr.  Feddersen's  testimony  prhir 
to  his  presentation.  Since  then,  ho^^e^er,  wo  lia\e  reeei\ed  copies  of  his  testi- 
mony and  reviewed  it  carefully. 

We  arc^iii  full  accord  with  the  testimonj  presented  by  Dr.  Feildersen.  We 
support  entirely  his  recommendations. 

What  he  presented  u\  his  testimony  \^as  often  discussed  at  Conmiission  meet- 
inKs»  and  we're  all  quite  familiar  witli  tlie  prubleuis  and  the  proiiosed  solid buis. 
Tlie  signatures  below  represent  the  members  of  the  E\ecuti^e  Committee  of 
this  Commission  anil  indicate  the  support  of  the  Commission. 

We  would  appreciate  if  this  statement  of  full  supiort  of  Dr.  Feddersen's 
February  26  testimony  could  be  placed  in  the  record  with  Ids  testimony. 

We  appreciate  your  concern  and  interest  in  ot cupational  ediuation  and  stand 
ready  to  offer  any  sen  ices  we  can  in  jour  search  ft>r  etpiitable  legislation. 


Sincerely, 


Gbrai.d  R.  Fuller. 

Pref^idcn  t. 


COMJIISSIO.N  FOR  COMMVNITY  CoiXEGES. 

Unrrhhurg,  /V<.,  March  J 3,  Itilo. 


Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
Jinnee  Office  Buxldlno, 
Wnffhinffton,  D,C. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Cjjarles  E.  Rollins.  -  / 

P.re^idcni, 

President.  J^urkfi  County  CommuuHy  CoVcfjr. 
Dr.  Douglas  Dibby.  .*Ir. 

X^ire  President. 
President,  Delaware  Couvtu  Community  College. 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Adams, 

F!crrctarj/. 

President,  Cojnmnniiy  CoUeffc  of  Hearer  Count ih 
Dr.  Le  Roy  R.  BRExnuxtiER. 

Treasurer. 

President f  Montgomery  County  Community  College. 
Dr.  T^o^tAs  Ten  Hokvk.  Jr.. 

Past  President. 
President,  Butler  County  Community  College. 


ERIC 
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^  Aims  College, 

Greelevt  Colo.,  Marc%  21,  1975. 
Hon.  William  L  Akmstroxo,  ^ 

Colorado  RepranitatnCf   

Cnnnoti  House  Office  Unilding,  ~ 

Dkar  CoxGRhbbMAx  Akmsiru.xg.  TUauk  juu  for  .vunr  interest  ami  ctmsidern- 
tUiii  un  my  corrcsixMulenee  abuut  lej;Lslatiuu  II.H.  3036.  I  appreciate  yuur 
tlioujjht fulness  in  sendinjr  ino  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

After  reading;  3036  and  cuiiii>ariiig  it  to  the  Sumniary  and  Section  by  Section 
Analysis  of  11  R.  3037.  I  find  it  almost  unbelie^abIe  that  the  American  Voca- 
tituiul  Association  ctiuUI  Jia\e  hail  any  iiJput  in  writing  3036.  The  chunges  from 
II. R.  17305  to  II.U.  30'50  do  iu»t  correct  tlie  major  deficiencies  of  the  bill  as  re- 
latnl  to  tliv  atlniiui.>tuttion  uf  ViKational  Education.  My  personal  feeling  about 
tlii>  proi)osed  lull  \h  that  it  would  be  so  detriiuental  to  vocational"  education 
tlia,t  an  extension  of  the  Amendments  of  lDCi>  ^^uuld  better  suit  our  needs, 
rather  than  consider  this  bill. 

The  major  t*mp!msis  of  this  bill,  as  \\r|ttcjji.  is  almost  totally  concerned  with 
<untrolling  the  adniiai.stratioii  of  the  prograni.  thereby  forcing  an  adaption  to 
a  4erei»typed  structure  faniiliar  to  persons  of  the  academic  family  of  higher 
education. 

Tu  nie.  vocational  education  belongs  »some^\ here  between  basic  and  higher 
education,  and  ailmitU'dl.\  contaiu.s  portions  of  each,  Init  to  be  effective  it  must 
baSf  different  p>als  and  different  ,approaclies  to  attain  the^e  goals.  To  ef- 
fectively administer  ^ocational  education  a  person  nmst  have  a  thorough  under- 
.standing  of  the  philusophj  1»eliiud  the  i>riigram.  The  underlying  implications 
of  the  bill  leads  one  to  believe  that  vocational  e<lucation  is  for  the  undec- 
priiilt-^^td  and  less  tliau  uipable  academic  students,  and  administrators  from 
t)uN  di!>(.ipline  are  le.x-*  than  competent  and  muat  be  controlled  by  persons  from 
JiiAiher  education. 

The  goals  of  the  \()cational  student  control  the  content  of  his  program  rather 
.than  the  intellectual  level  of  the  student 

Sjieaking  from  experience,  the  majority  of  vocational  students  are  equally  as 
ctimpetent  and  capable  a.s  their  counterparts  in  the  academic  area.  Their  goals 
and  approaches  to  tho>e  goals  differ  greatly.  I  resent  the  assumption  that  vo- 
<ati<tnal  educati<ni  i<  primarily  designed  for  the  disadvantage<l  student.  I 
readily  adntlt  that  M^cational  education,  by  nature  of  its  flexibility,  has  much 
to  offer  the  disadvantaged  student.  * 

A  typical  student  in  the  ^ocational  program  is  more  demanding  and  must 
obtain  a  continual  sen>e  of  progress,  either  he  will  demand  cliange  or  drop  the 
I*rograni.  This  student  has  a  concrete  base  of  comparison — the  job  he  is  train- 
ing fill*  in  Jndustry  niust  be  closely  copied  or  sinuilated  in  the  cjassroom.  or  he 
will  (jiiestion  the  (le«jign  and  content  of  the  course. 

Vncational  PMncatiou  niiist  be  accoinitable  to  be  successfid.  I  am  not  against 
a  Liberal  Arts  Education,  hut  I  niust  admit  it  would  be  extremely  difllcult  to 
nun^ure  or  show  accountability  for  the  success  or  failure  of  students  com- 
pleting tjiat  program. 

T  i\jn  sincere  when  T  say  Vocational  Edueation  can  and  must  be  Improved, 
but  Ui  cnn.sider  I  Ml.  303(>  ^viadd  srt  Vocational  Education  back  to  a  level  below 
tlie  Vocatioiml  Amendments  of  1908. 

II.R.  3037  may  not  I'e  a  panacea  for  Vocational  Education,  but  I  honestly  be- 
lieve it  would  go  a  h»ng  way  towards  impro\ ing  tlie  delivery  system  of  Voca- 
fioual  Education.  It  would  definitely  guarantee  that  persons  responsible  for 
directing  t)ie  prograui  wiudd  ha\e  expertise  in  their  uninue  area,  and  would 
not  modify  tlie  program  to  fit  a  structure  of  another  discipline. 

I  am  ^ery  i>rond  of  niy  profession  and  confident  of  my  capabilities  in  the  area 
<»f  Vocational  Educalion.  though  I  must  admit  I  would  feel  less  than  capnble 
to  redirect  or  drastically  change  the  existing  programs  for  higher  education 
in  an  academic  area. 

7t  is  apparent  that  the  people  who  designed  ILR.  3036  were  not  concerned 
with  tlie  advancement  of  \ocational  edncati<m ,  but  were  intent  upon  extendnig 
their  sphere  of  control  to  encompass  vocational  education. 

My  plea  would  be  tliat  if  Congress  cannot  improve  tlie  existing  program  of 
Vt^cational  Educatioa,  please  do  not  allos^  a  deterioration  of  the  wonderful 


^^^^^  i  \){. 
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prngrt'ss  we  have  luaiU'  ui.  to  this  puhit  b>  peruiitting  some  of  the  recomnienUud 
changes  in  II.R.  3036  to  become  laws. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  E.  ^III.A^'. 
Dean,  Occupational  Education. 


Congress  ov  the  United  States, 

House  of  Rkpresextatives, 
Co^fMITTEE  On  Edccatiox  and  Labor. 
*  M'a^^hmgton,  DX\,  April  10,  JO'To. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Peukins. 

Chavman,  Committee  on  Educatioti  and  LahoVy 
Raj/bum  Iloti.tc  Ojjicc  Building ^ 
Washinotofiy  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Cif  AiRifAN  :  Enclosed  you  uill  find  a  paper  prepared  by  Alan  Gross 
of  McU'uuib  County  Communitj  College  \\hiLli  anabzei>  the  Vucatiun'al  Education 
aniendmt^nts  of  197o. 

Would  it  be  poi^sible  to  include  this  btatement  in  the  official  Committee  tran- 
script. ■ 

Anj  assistance  yon  could  afturd  in  this  matter  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

'  Marvi:^  L.  Escn. 

,    .  Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure.  * 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1975 

The  Vocational  PMucntion  Act  of  1903 — bipartisan  legislation  about  which 
the  disagreements  were  tew — was  hailed  by  Carl  Perkins  as  "a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Vocational  Ethication"  and  by"  Senator  Pell  as  a  "major  break- 
through." ^  Congress,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  Act.  has  renewed  and  only 
slightly  modified  it  since — in  196S.  in  1069.  and  in  1972.  Clearly,  the  Act  is  a 
success,  if  stimulation  of  vocational  education  Is  a  sole  criterion  of  success. 
Between  i960  antl  1968  the  total  moneys  for  vocational  education  Increased  in 
constant  dollars  from  $269,141' to  $1,144,744,  an  Increase  of  3257o.''  Moreover, 
by  1973,  enrollments  increased  to  over  twelve  million.*  The  question  remains : 
lias  the  gruwth  of  vucatitmal  education  taken  place  in  accord  with  the  Con- 
gre>sional  Intont  that  programs  "be  oriented  to  the  job  market"?*  The  answer 
is,  largely,  no. 

Most  vocational  education  takes  place  at  the  secondary  level.  In  1973.  of 
12,072,445  vocational  students,  6,3o3,062  were  enrolled  In  secondary  schools. 
Of  the  latter  3.124,281  or  42  percent  were  enrolled  In  agriculture  and  home 
economics — programs  largely  useless,  in  earning  a  H\Ing.*  Moreover,  althougli 
the  states  spent  the  "greatest  amouo^  of  [vocational  education]  effort  at  the 
secondary  [as  distinct  from  the  post-secondary]  level."*  this  effort  couht  be 
sligiit  Indeed.  In  Michigan  in  1979-71  only  3  tK-reent  of  the  secondary  expendi- 
tures were  for  vucatinnal  education.''  Thus  it  Is  hardly  surprising  that  106  of  its 
school  districts  had  no  \ocatlonal  programs"  or  that,  nation-wide,  only  24  per- 
cent of  secondary  students  are  enrolled  in  vocational  programs.*  On  other 
counts  as  well,  "it  is  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  expansion  of  high  .school  vo- 
cational education  courses.  "  Proi)(>ut  rates  are  higher  than  for  other  cur- 
^ricular"  and  only  half  of  the  students  or  le«is  iind  jiilxs  related  to  their  train- 
ing.'* Tn  addition,  niost  studies  indicate  tliat  vocational  education  graduates 
sdiow  "no  significant  advantage  .  .  .  either  in  starting  wages  or  in  increa«;e  in 
hourly  wage  rates  over  time.""  The  best  that  secondary  school  vocational  advo- 
cates can  say  is  that  these  programs  are  "only  marginally  profitable"^*  or  that 
they  show  "a  small  effect  In  earnings."  ^*  ' 

On  , the  other  hand,  community  college  occupational  programs  are  more  ef- 
fect i\e  than  high  schuol  programs.  In  the  first  place,  their  graduates  earrv  more.'* 
In  addition,  post-secondary  schools  are  "more  re^i>onsi\e  to  labor  market 
treutls." Moreover,  a  study  of  student  attltudps  toward  vocation  c^Iucatlon 
^  indiintes  that  these  attitudes  are  healthier  at  tbe  post-secondary  level  than  at 
the  high  school  level.^*  Success  is  reflected  In  soaring  enrollments :  1,340.731  in 
1973,^*  a  figure  whlcli  represents  44  percent  of  all  community  college  students.®* 
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The  Bureau  of  Occunational  Kducation  projeci^i  this  to  iiicrea.se  to  over  three 
imlliaiiMn'  1078,-^  or  (.iio-tljird  of  tlie  total  jjafuful  occupational  enrollment  in 
tfte  LmtM  States.  Some  ebtimaleb  go  as  hli;h  ai,  six  million  or  more  in  lOiSO." 
Ihis  record  of  succt^'^s  has  led  one  iiJ\ebtigator  to  recommend  that  community 
colleges  *'become  a  key  integrative  agency  in  a  newly  debigiied  vocational  nnd 
manpower  training  .s\steiii.'" To  am^her  observer,  "for  those  with  options 
iffoK^  vocntlfinal  studies  [until  aftur  higiischuol  graduation]  appears 

Thi^  success  has  had  some  effect  on  the  Congress,  In  10G3,  Congressman 
f^"'"  C.'liairman  of  The  LMucation  and  LabOr  Committee,  stated  that 
"Ihis  bill  centers  attention  npiJii  the  training  of  young  people  during  the  high 
school  years  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  labor  market."^  In  1968,  this 
empha^^is  was  changed:  A  lo  percent  set^aside  for  community  colleges  was 
introduced  in  recognition  of  "the  growing  system  of  community*  colleges/' " 
According  to  Senator  Morse,  thi<  set-aside  "redirects  vocational  education  to- 
ward the  post-secondary  level,"  ^  Moreover,  the  new  Bureau  of  Occupational 
Mwation  was  staffed  irr  part  by  those*  with  community  college  experience 

However,  these  Icgi-Jntive  changes  have  tipt  had  the  desired  effect :  Secondarv 
schooN  whose  capacity  for  success  and  leadership  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated, 
are  shll  in  the  saddle.  Community  colleges,  with  their  enviable  trade  record, 
are  largely  ignored,  especially  at  the  state  level  where  in  in  10  states-the  15 
percent  set-aside  has  been  ignored  in  state  agencies  "whose  leaders'  primary 
experience  and  outh-Kik  is  in  secondar>'  level  vocational  education,"  In  fact 
in  -9  states  all  vocational  education^including  postsecondary— is  run  by  the 
K-12  agency.** 

Tlie  facts^  reported  here  are  well  documented,  but  not  well-known  because 
^oderal  data  has  for  twelve  years  obscured  rather  than  illuminated  the  truth. 
State  agencies  have  found  adcfiuate,  followup  response  rates  "as  low  as  30 
percent,"  Many  observers  find  federal  data  on  budgets,  enrollments,  staffing 
patterns  and  facilities  questionable,  inaccurate  or  incomplete."  The  area  of 
costs  shows  a  particularly  flagrant  (Usregard  for  reality.  Federal  expenditures 
data  indicates  that  community  college  programs  at  an  average  of  $620  are  twice 
as  expensix'e  as  secondary  programs.**  In  reality,  responsible  studies  indicate 
tliat  on  the  average  community  college  programs  cost  about  8o  percent  of  sec- 
ondary programs.**  ^ 

There  i«  no  eftsy  solution  to  these  problems,  which  are  clear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  le£:i.slation.  Ilowevgr.  IIR  3036,  presently  before  the  Coul- 
niittee,  is  a  long  step  toward  solution.  It  provides: 

(a)  A  40  percent  set-aside  for  commupity  colleges; 

ih)  A  20  percent  sct-asid^  to  be  allocated  by  a  State  Allotment  Board  with 
adequate  community  college  representation; 

(c>  A  community  college  occupational  unit  at  the  federal  level  with  real 
duties  and  real  funding  power, 

liR  30f^C  does  not  provide  for  a  separate  community  college  occupational  edu- 
cation administrative  unit  at  the  state  level,  although  such  units  would  help 
vocational  education  greatly.  The  bill  also  does  not  pro\ido  for  more  rigorous 
data  collection  accompanied  hy  frequent  and  stringent  audits.  Still,  ^R  3036 
is  a  fine  hill,  worthy  of  support  and  passage. 

'  FOOTNOTKS 

^  Conorrs^ional  Record.  (Aiijrun  C.  IDfi.^)   142fil-62  nnd  fOotohor  S.  lOfir?),  l«:0<^fi 
100n^)''^T»blp  7n  p'^rlc ^?M/isf«cs   (Wasblngton,   IXC:   Governnioiit   PrintlnR  Ortlcp. 

» Vorrf  tlofinl  K(Jiic,-itlon  Tnformfttion  No  t  Siimmnrv  Patrt  '  Voontlonnl  Edurntlon  : 
F  Nf^nl  \»Mr.  1!>t:^  S  DopartmoTit  of  TTpaJth,  Kdiicitlon  and  Wolf-iro.  Ofllen  of  Kdiun- 
t  on.  riinMiii  nf  Ooriipati».nal  nnd  Adult  Kditontlon.  Division  of  Vocation  and  Tochiilcai 
Kdnratlon.  Wnsldncrton,  D.C\  20202.  p.  1. 

*  Con^re^ittonal  Hecord  (August  C,  19Cr?).  142(»G. 
Spo  Font  no  to  " 

«  "Training  Artiprn^a's  Lnbor  ForCQ .  Potnntlal,  Vrogro^^.  and  Prob)pm««  of  Vo<»Ttlonnl 
Kdtirntion  Report  of  thn  G<»neral  Act-onntlnjr  Omc<».  snhmlttod  Ootohor  IS,  lft72  lirvortu 
071  the  Tmplrtncntnhon  of  thr  Vorafional  I  duration  imcrnfmc)tt,<i  of  fidK  Gmpral  Sub- 
commlttjT  nil  Kddontlon  (rf  the  CMininlttee  on  Kduontlon  and  Labor.  House  of  Urprescnta- 
tIvo«i  Novombor.  1^7 'J.  Vol  2,  n,  077 

'•'Training  Anmrlra'^  finhor  Vorcp."  p.  OTfi 

^  "Training'  Amprl(*n'«4  Lahop  Foro**,"  pp.  075-70. 

•  "Training  America's  Labor  Force."  p.  075. 
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I5oa trice *G.  Itouheii-*,  '  V'uciitional  KiUtcnt!on.  Pfrfornmncc  and  Potential.  Evidence 
X.1  eking  that  IIi«h  Sthi>t>l  CVur»e)*  Result  in  Jub,  Wage  Gains/'  Manpoxcer,  vol.  6  no.  7 
(Julv.  1974)  p  2S.  ,  . 

I)avid  KoKers.  "Vocational  and  Career  Kdueation.  .V  Critique  and  Some  New  Direc- 
tion. •  Ttacherm  College  Rcvonl  vol.  74.  n  4  (May.  397»),  p.  485. 

Tatrlcia  Marshall,  Vocational  Education  Toda.v/*  Manpower,  vol.  4,  n.  H  (Novcm- 
'l>er.  11)72),  0:  sec  also  Ituebens.  p.  24  and  Koj;ers,  p.  4S5. 

Artliur  J  Corjuzini.  'The  Decisiun  to  Invlst  in  Vocational  Kd  .  An  Anal.vsis  of  Costs 
and  Benefits."  Journal  of  Human  RevoHrceu,  vol.  2  (supplement,  lOCii),  p.  120. 
"  Kiieben.  2S. 
^«  Rneijpn.  p.  25. 
»•  M.irshnll.  p.  S. 

^"William  r.  Aiithiin.v  and  Robert  C.  MUlJus.  "Tech  Ed  Rates  IIlpli  on  Responsiveness."  * 
APHric'tn  Vocational  JomnaL  vol.  49.  n.  4  (April.  1974),  pp  40-42. 
Voc.itional  lidiication  Information  No    .  i».  1. 

*  IVom  te^timon^  of  Peter  Mubllto  in  "Testimony  on  Vocation.il  Kducatlon  for  the 
<5«'tKraI  Subcommittee  on  Educatiun  "  Oommittoe  on  Education  and  I,abor  United  States*. 
IIouv*  of  Representatives.  August '13.  3074.  p.  1. 

Vo'utional  Kducation  Information  No,  II.  Trends  in  Vi»catloual  Information.  FIs^l 
l>ar  197:5.  p.  o. 

»  Rogers,  p  47 S. 

«  Riiijrers.  p.  407-98. 

=♦  Rnebens.  p.  2$ 

ComjreHnional  Record  (August  (>.  1903),  142()1.  *" 
^  Con(jreif*is;iai  Record  (October  :i.  ll)(i.S).  20477. 
^  ConfjresMional  Record  fOct.  1.  196S).  29013. 
-M^ubilc  Law  92^318,  pp.  87-88. 

••Testimonj-,'*  p.  7. 

"Tostlnio^.v."  I)  0. 

''Training  Am(»rlcn'R  Labor  Force."  p.  984, 

Training  America'"*  Labor  Force."  p.  071,  Kogers.  476:  Kuebens,  24  and  Bruce 
Keinliiirt,  "Lack  of  Data  IMaaning  and  Kviiluatlon  liottleneclv,"  Am€r^can  \  ocattofial 
JournnL  vol.  40  n.  3  (March.  1971).  p.  .38.  * 

"  Vue.itionnl  Fducatlon  Inft^rmatlon  No  V.  Vocational  Education  State  b.\  State  Analj- 
?ti8  of  Expenditures,  Enrollment,  and  Completions.  Fiscal  Year,  1973,  p  IS 

"For  conimimit.\  rulLego  cost  analyses,  see  James  L.  Wattenbarger.  IJob  X.  Cage,  and 
L.  H.  Arne\.  The  Communitff  College.  Target  Population,  Proliant  Contn.  and  Cont  DiJ- 
fenntiah,  National  Educatioa  Finaaoe  Projc(;lt.  S(jeclftl  Stud,v  No.  0.  Insfltute  of  Higher 
Education  L'ntwrsit.v  nf  Florida.  Gainesville.  Fla  ,  June,  1970.  For  high  .school  cost** 
anaUMs.  see  EUhonan  C^hn.  TehWfl  Hu  and  Jacob  J.  Kaufman.  The  Costs  of  Vocational 
and  yoniocntionol  ProQtamM  A  Sftuflif  of  Michiqnn  Secondarjt  Schools.  Institute  of  Re- 
seanh  on  Human  Re>ourceR.  The  Pennh^lvanln  State  University.  University  Park. 
Pennj*>lvanla.  1972. 


Aims  CoixEas, 
Greeley f  Colo.,  February  JO,  1975, 

Mr.  .Tames  P.  Johnsox, 
Colorado  Rcprc.^eniativCy 

Caimo)i  House' Crfftce^ButMia;  

Wa-^ihinffton,  D.C.  ' 

Dlar  Mr,  Joiixson.  The  C)cc«pational  Division  of  Aims  Community  College 
lias  um\y  concerns  ahout  tlip  ramiflcations  of  H.R.  17305.  The  major  items  are 
tho  possibility  uf  a  ilual  State  Board  uf  Vucatiunal  Education  and  Occupational 
KdiKation,  and  the  supgestion  the  ad\isury  committee  mmebers  be  given  ad- 
ministrative rosponsihilitie.s. 

Aiui.s  Is  a  cuniprelunsne  community  college,  Includinfr  an  Area  Vocational 
SilnKd  at  the  .secondary  level.  The  complexity  uf  dealing  with  two  .separate* 
State  Boards  fi>r  fuidinff  of  prograuis,  equipment,  and  administration  co.st 
would  Le  most  ImpnutUal,  if  not  Impossible.  Priority  of  courses,  equipment^ 
and  Instiructional  staff  would  be  a  constant  quandary, 

Jhe  fiuautlal  burdi*n  of  furnishing  two  complete  staffs  to  work  for  each  State 
Board  (program  planners,  state  super\Isors,  research  and  fiscal  control  per- 
suuuel)  \>ould  he  funded  at  the  exponse  of  the  Instructional  programs. 

A  utfljor  strength  to  our  programs  achieved  through  our  local  advisory  com- 
Dilttecs.  If  tlu\\  bi^cumt'  either  paid  or  unpaid  administrators,  their  available 
time  fur  input  must  .suffer  either  at  the  business  level  or  educational  level. 
Tlhir  advisory  capacity  ,\\ouhl  Immediately  be  tempered  by  the  finances  avail- 
able. Man>  of  fheir  suggestions  are  used  to  base  priorities  between  programs, 
^vitliout  the  potential  of  favoritism  shown  In  any  one  program.  Many  of  the 
local  advisory  members  would  refuse  to  ser\e  If  they  were  responsible  for  the 
financial  decisions  of  the  programs. 
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It  beeiiib  doulitful  tlie  persons  j\  ho  prepared  II.R.  17C05  had  adequate  cxpcri- 
eace  ui  the  actual  upt ration  of  Coninninitj  Colleges  and  Area  Vocational  Schools 
to  reeomniend*  Mich  changes.  Good  \ocational  education  legislation  i"^  very 
nece»Mirj  to  the  vocational  aniendiiient&  of  1975  and  changes  are  needed.  The 
recouimendation^s  [,ri.seiite<l  by  the  Aim^rican  Vocational  Abbociution  are  well 
thought  out  and  would  be  niobt  beneficial  at  the  local  level. 

Tlie  Oec'upatioaal  Division  of  Ainib  Colle^'e  would  encourage  you  to  consider 
our  coneenKs  at  the  local  level  just  ftb  inip<5rtant  as  the  coiieerns  at  the  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  level. 

Please  contact  Coiij;it'SMiiaii  rerkins  and  Inform  him  of  our  concerns  about 
this  legislation.  ' 
Sincerely, 

.ToK  Milan, 
Dean,  Occupational  Education. 

Michigan  Community  College  Association, 

Lansing,  MiCfi,,  May  2,  JOto. 

Representative  Carl  D.  Peukins, 

Member,  Houxe  S^nheommtttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 

Vocational  Education, 
llou^e  Office  Building,  ^ 
M'^mhington,  D.C.         ,  * 

I>hAii  RhPRESK:*TATU h  PERKINS:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  U.K.  3036  and 
,II.U.  3037  which  extend  authorization  ^of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19C3. 

Michigan's  1^9  public  comuiunity  colleges  colleetivel\  offer  a  \ery  comprehen- 
sive voeatitiml-teehnujd  education  program.  Individually  the  colleges  have  pro- 
granxs  designed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  their  community  In  terms  of  student  as^ 
pirations  and  nianfiower  reqiiireinents.  The  locally  elected  governing  hdard^! 
of  each  college  aTe  seusiU\e  and  responsive  to  the  educational  desires  and 
needs  of  tiie  citizens  who  authorized  the  Colleges  by  referendum  and  who  con- 
tribute to  their  support  by  property  taxes. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Community  College  As.soeiation. 
which  i>  conipri^^ed  uf  one  trustee  designated  by  each  governing  board  and  the 
institutions  chief  executive  officer,  has  coubidered  the  pending  vocational  edu- 
eation  act  amendments  propi>sed  b>  the  American  Associatiim  of  Comiiuiiiity 
and  .Tuniur  Colleger  and  the  American  Vocational  Association.  They  believe  that 
separate  recognition  of/ a  ml, spec  lal  provisions  for  po&t>ecoiidary  ttoeational  edu- 
(•atimi  liTograms  is  a  etin>triictive  step  forward.  The,\  are' coiiceriied,  however. 
u\er  the  reliance  heiuii  jWjieed  on  state  gu\  erninental  agencies  and  the  resultant 
cimtrolb  over  ediieatU>iial  programs.  It  is  fur  this  reason  the  MCCA  Board  of 
3>irectors.  at  its  January  25,  197r>,  regular  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
that  Federal  monies  be  nmde  avaihilile  U>  eligible?  etiUeges  on  a  **direet-as- 
pus'sihle '  basis  with  a  nuniniuin  uf  restractioiis  on  the  authority  of  local  g<»v- 
erning  boards,  that  not  less  than  30  percent  of  authorized  Federal  dollars  be 
set  aside  fot  pul))ie  ctiinniunitj  and  jiinit»r  college  occupational  programs,  that 
the  funds  be  ilist^ibiited  by  the^-CoinmiMoner  'of  Education  in  proportion  to  the 
the  full-time  equated  enrollment  in  the  College's  occupational  educational  pro- 
gram-s.  that  the  s^tate  aficency  *  i.e..  jp02,  State  Commission,  serve  as  a  planning 
and  ad>i>or>  committee  to  ioeal  go>ejiiing  boards*  and  that  local  govirning 
hoards  he  elmrKcd  willi  respuUbihilitj  for  appointing  a  ( ompreheiisi^e  iidri^orj 
committee  broadly  and  etpiita!)l>  reprebentati\e  of  the  conmninity  including 
representation  from  the  local  CompreheubUe  Emplojment  "Training  Act  plan- 
ning cotim  il.  to  ad\isi?  the  l>oard  on  occupational  needs  of  the  coniniunitj.  A 
coi)y  of  the  Ho^^olntioif  adopted  is  attached. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  MCCA  Board  of  Directors  that  you  will  support  the 
suggestions  offered  for  a  nmre  effeeti\e  p/ogram  of  Federal  sapport  for  post- 
seeondary  occupational  programs. 
Cordially, 

ROUERT  D.  Caiiow. 
*      Executive  Sccretarj/. 
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Michigan  Community  College  Association 

  ^solution  regarding  federal  funding  of  POSTSECONDABY  OCCUPATrONAL  

'  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Vhereas,  the  Michigan  Community  College  Association  supports  the  concept 
of  additional  i^deral  funds  to  support  pustsecondary  occif&ational  education 
programs  in  public  community  and  junior  colleges,  and 

Whereas,  the  Micliigan  Community  College  Association  strongly  belieyes  that 
s^ch  tax  dollars  should  be  returned  to  the  individual  colleges  with  a  minimum 
of  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  local  boards  of  trustees,  and  • 

VJhereas.  the  Michigan  Community  College  Association  belieyes  that  the 
federal  dollars  would  do  more  to  help  the  student  if  those  dollars  came  as 
direct  as  possible  to  the  local  institution,  and 

WlHTPas,  the  Michigan  ConiiLunity  College  Association  believes  that  certain 
provi^rmd  of  present  proposed  Federal  legirslation  could  weaken  the  effective 
use  of  said  funds;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  Community  College  Association  makes  the  fol- 
lownig  recommendations:  . 

1.  A  fixed  percent  of  all  Federal  dollfrs  should  be  specfflcally  set  aside  for 
public  commujiity  and  junior  college  occupational  education.  The  amount  should 
not  be  less  than  30  percent.  > 

2.  The  funds  should  be  distributed  to  each  college  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  full-time  equated 
students  enrolled  in  thaf  institution  in  occupational  education  programs. 

\  The  1202  State  Commission  sliould  serve  as  a  planning  and  advisory  com- 
mittf^e  to  local  educational  institutions  in  order  to  emphasize  needed  programs 
in  each  local  area  and  statewide. 

4,  The  college  governing  board  should  appoint  a  c.'ipprehensive  advisory 
committee  broadly  and  equitably  representative  of  that  community  including  a 
representative  of  the  local  Comprelu-nsive  Employment  Training  Act  planning 
council  w^hich  shall  advise  the  board  regarding  tbp  occupational  needs  of  the 
local  community. 

5,  The  Michiguii  Community  College  Association  commends  the  leadership 
of  the  American  As.sociation  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleger,  Association 
of  Community  College  Trustees,  and  American  Vocational  Association  in  their 
efforts  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  180,000  students  In  Michigan  com- 
munity colleges. 

California  Community  Colleges, 
„     ^      ^  ^  Sacramento,  CaJif.,  February  19,  1975. 

Hon.  Carl  I).  Perkins, 

Chairmath  House  Luhor  and  Bdncation  Committee, 
JIoH^e  of  Representatives, 
Wa^hinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  On  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  the  California  Community 
rolh'ges.  rni  writing  to  let  you  know  that  vocational  education  in  the  Com- 
munity Colleges  is  playing  an  increasingly  sisniilicant  role  in  meeting  com- 
munity needK  for  einploym^^nt  and  upgrading  of  persons  in  the  labor  force.  As 
you  kiiuw.  UK  17305  is  a  vocational  education  bill  desicrn^^d  primarily  for 
Community  Colleges. 

Tlie  delivery  of  occupational  programs  is  frequently  more  exepnsive  than 
traditional  academic  offerings.  The  Community  Colleges  indicate  the  majority 
are  most  definitely  In  need  of  financial  assistance  to  deliver  these  essential 
programs  to  tl^e  people  of  their  communities. 

Wo  urge  your  support  for  the  provision  of  allocation  of  funds  to  the  colleges 
t?irongh  stnte  Community  College  governing  boards  in  states  where  such  boards 
e\i<?t  and  to  consider  seriously  the  beneflts  that  will  accrue  to  the  Community 
College*?  through  your  support  of '^his  legislation.  This  is  particularly  significant 
in  a  state  like  California,  with  100  Community  Colleges  and  more  than  one 
million  studentvQ. 
Sincerely, 

King  Ptjrkeic. 
.  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 
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Murray  State  Univei4itt, 
Murray,  Ky.,  April  J,  1975. 


Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,   

Vhairman,  House  iSub-tQmmitt'ee  on  Iliementdry,  Secondary 

o?irf  Vocational  J-^  ducat  ion 
Jlouifv  of  Representatives  OSiec  Budding, 
]ya.shin(;ton,  D.C\ 

DhAR  Co.NORK&bMA.N'  PhRKiNs.  I  acQ  Writing  to  suUcit  J  ouF  assistance  in  pro- 
luuting  It-gislatiuii  that  uili  pruvide  greater  support  fur  votatioual  education 
on  tile  pOjjtfeCcoiulary  and  college  levels. 

It  i-*  inj  LuiiJsitltreU  upiniun  that  greater  empha&is  on  occupational  prepara- 
tuja  t>n  the  pubtdt'LoriUur>  and  college  le\c-l  i&  surely  iiecded  fur  the  fulluwing 
reasons ; 

ll>  Because  uf  the  availability  of  federal  funds,  too  many  high  school  stu- 
dent* are  bCm^  I^u^hv;d  into  \uuitiunfll  trMining  programs  fur  which  they  have 
lui  eiuhiriiig  iiiten*>t  and,  in  inany  ca&es,  laek  the  aptitude  fur  such  training. 

i->  Thou^anll.'>  u£  hi^h  schuui  students  who  cumplete  vocational  courses  can- 
nut  gtt  jubs  Hi  the  uccupatiun  fur  which  they  received  training  because  uf  their 
age,  iiii maturity,  aud  state  of  unreadiness  for  the  world  uf  work.  Thus  they 
bt-cviiif  di^iUusiuncd  and  *'drift"  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  This  is  not 
t»iily  unfair  to  the  students  but  an  unwise  expenditure  uf  the  tax  payer's  money. 
It  would  make  mure  senhe  tu  defer  specific  vocatit)nal  training:,  except  for  the» 
uirefuily  sekcted,  until  the  postseeondary  level  when  these  yuung  people  the 
.Nuilkieiitl>  mature  to  n»akt»  bunafide  occui*atiunal  (.huicvs  and  tlien  be  in  a  better 
position  to  get  jobs  in  the  occupations  for  which,  trained. 

iti}  Tliert'  maj  be  suuie  e\idence'uf  over-promoting  vocational  education  on 
the  liish  stlund  h'^il,  especially  iti  trade  and  industrial  education.  This  may 
need  to  he  looked  intt>.  Reali.stieally,  many  high  school  students  could  best  be 
-t.rx  i,j  experiences  in  guod  Industrial  Arts  programs  (where  they  do  not 
have  tu  deilare  a  specific  occupational  choice)  rather  than  be  pushed  into 
sI)ecifio  trade  training  prugrams  for  which  they  do  not  have  an  enduring  ia- 
tere*-t  and,  in  many  instances,  for  which  they  are  unsuited. 

(  4)  Because  t)f  the  job  market,  maturity  uf  individuals,  and  greater  assur- 
aiat'  uf  realistic  uctupatiunal  preparatiun  generally,  much  specific  occupational 
traiiiiitg  fehuuld  be  deferred  until  the  iTostsecondary  level.  Again,  this  is  per- 
liap>  more  true  in  trade  and  industrial  education  than  in  some  otljer  occupa- 
tional fields. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  care- 
fully tniiceiu'd  and  prij?erl.v  adniinhstered  \ocatiunal  training  prograais  on  the 
hiy:h  .sduMil  h»vel.  In  fatt  there  is  a  great  need  fur  vocational  education  on  the 
high  .school  level  fur  a  portion  of  our  young  people.  But  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the>ie  hi;;l»  school  students  be  must  carefully  screened. and  then 
•AiM^n  realistic  occupational  training  that  is  not  watered  down  because  of  inter- 
mingling wiilk  a  lot  of  students  who  have  no  enduring  interest  in  the  program. 
Autu-mf;chanies  is  one  good  example.  Nearly  every  \ocational  school  Sr  exten- 
sion I  enter  lias  a  high  enrollment  in  auto-mcchanics,  yet  only  an  extremely 
small  pereontac;e  ean  got  jobs  in  this  trade.  Furthermore,  a  Ihrge  percentage 
of  tlu"  students  enrolled  iu  the^e  proirrams  do  so'bccause  of  their  interest  In 
"hX^t-rod'?".  not  in  auto-mechanici^  as  a  career. 

It  may  be  the  proper  time  to  establish  some  priorities. 
Sincerely  your^-. 


II.  T^.  Oaklet, 
Dean,  Industry  and  Technology. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  5,  1975 

,  House  of  REPRESENTATrvES. 
SuiJCOMJirrfEE  on  Ele^iextary, 

SECOXDARy.  AND  VOC'ATIONAI,  EdUCA'HON 

OF  TiiE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Waskiuffton^  B.C.  » 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11 :45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  roofti 
2175,  Eaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins  and  Simon. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  Charles  W.  Radcliffe,  ininorit}'  counsel. 

[Text  of  H,R.  3037  follows :]  ^ 

II.R.  .30^37 

A  BILL  To  amend  and  extend  thr  Vocational  Kducatlon  Act  of  l563,  and  for  other 

purposes  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  ^the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1975." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  lfl«3  »  ^ 

Sec.  2.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"TITLE  I— Vocational  education 

*Tart  a— General  Provisions 
"declaration  of  purpose 

r 

"Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize  Fedpral  grants  to  States, 
toa&si?it  them  tu  lualntain,  extend,  and  impro\e  existing  programs  of  vucullunal 
education,  to  de\elop  new  programs  of  \u^.*atlonal  education  and  career  guid- 
ance and  exploration  and  tu  pro\ide  part  time  employment  through  work  study 
fur  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  feuch  employment  to  continue  their  ^o^a 
tional  training  on  a  fuU^ime  basis,  to  pro\lde  stipends  to  out-of -School  youth 
and  young  aduU&,  and  adults  who  need  financial  assistance  to  obtain  such  edu- 
catlun  to  inipru\e  their  pmployabllity,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  In'  all  com- 
munities of  the-Siate»  those  who  need  career  guidance  and  exploration  to  maive 
aa  ocLupatiunal  Lhoice,  those  In  high  school  and  postsecondary  institutions  who 
(iesire  to  prepare  for  the  world  of  worlv»  those  who  have  completed  or  dlscon 
tmued  their  furmal  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  niarlict, 
those  who  ha\e  alreadj  entered  the  labor  marltet  hut  need  to  upgrade  their 
i>kills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special  educational  handicaps,  will 
Jia\e  ready  acec^^  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  and  career  guidance  and 
exploration  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  Is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportttnitiea  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  theijr 
needs,  Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

(503) 
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"STATE  ADMIJ?fISTRATION 

L^^.."^"^  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  program  authorized 
"^y  tnis  Act  snail  in  accordance  with  btaic  lavnSesignate'  the  State  Board  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  State  plan  for  vocational  education,  and 
for  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  such  plan  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies Any  such  State  shall  also  in  accordance  with  State  law  provide  that  the 
State  Board  shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  for  determining  final  policy  for  fiscal 
management  and  administration,  and  provide  that  the  State  Board  shall  adopt 
administrative  arrangements  which  will  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Comc^ssioner  that — 

"(1)  the  ^tate  Board  may  dcle*gate  responsiblity  for  the  operation  of 
State  vocational  education  programs  to  other  appropriate  State  agencies, 
but  that  final  authority  for  policymaking  with  respect  to  such  programs 
shall  not  be  delegated  to  any  State  agency  other  than  the  State  Board, 

"(2)  the- Federal  Govertiinent  shall  work  directly  with  the  State  Board 
in  all  matters  of  vocational  education, 

"(3)  the  State  Board  shall  prepare  statewide  planning  documents  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  108  which  shall  consist  of  plans 
for  at  least  four,  but  no  more  than  six  years,  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  the  State,  which  shall  be  prepared  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  shall 
be  filed  or  upfiated  with  the  Commissioner  on  October  1  biennially, 

"f4)  the  State  Board  shall  receive  and  distribute  funds  under  this  Act. 
in  the  State  in  accordance  with  a  State  plan  outlining  such 'distribution, 
and  shall,  unless  otherwise  pcovided  in  this  Act,  allocate  such  funds  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  section  lOS  and  in  all  sections  of  parts  B  C.  I) 
and  B  of  this  Act, 

"(5)  th(?  State  Board  shall  prepare  an  .annual  report  on  voca^onal  edu- 
cation,* In  nr»rordance  with  requirements  established  by  the  Commvssioner, 
and  shall  submit  such  report  to  the  Commissioner. 

"(6)  the  State  Board  shall  conduct  anjiual  evaluation.s  of  State  and  local 
vocational  education  programs,  which  shall  include  evaluation  of  the  avail- 
ability of  yocational  education  within  the  State  of  labor  force  needs,  of  the 
needs  of  economically  depressed  areas,  of  national  priorities  determined 
ay  Congress,  and  of  fiscal  management, 

"(7)  an  institution  or  group  of  institutions  or  a  local  Educational  agency 
may  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  State  Board  with  respect  to  policies,  pro- 
cedures, progrjpns.  or  allocation  of  resources  under  this  Act  established  bv' 
such  State  Board,  an^  .  ^ 

"(8)  the  State  Board  shall  cooperate  \^ith  the  State  advisory  council  on 
vocational  education  established  under  section  107. 
"(b)  The'  Commissioner  shall  approve  'any  administrative  arrangements 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  subseotion  (a>.  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  snoh  arrangements  without  affording  tlie  State  Board  a  reasonable  oppur- 
tunity  for  a  heating*. 


"LEADERSHIP  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDL'CATIO:^ 
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"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that  adequate  f=;tafRng  Is  avail- 
^able  to  the-Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  to  maKe  certain  that 
the  responsibilities  of  such  Bureau  under  subsection  ^b)  are  accomplished. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  .shall  direct  a  voca- 
tional effort  through  a  qualified  professional  staff  to  pro\ide  leadership  in 
order  to  assist  State  vocational  education  agencies  to  expand  and  improve 
vocational  education  programs,  which  shall  include  providing  ser\ices  to  the 
States  sucli  as — 

"(1)'  standards  of 'quality  for  all  facets  of  vocational  education; 
-    "(2)  criteria  and  procedures  for  evahiation  and  accountability; 
*    "(3)  monitoring  specific  vocational  education  programs; 

"(4)  dis&emini^ion  of  Information  about  developments  in  applied  re- 
senrch  and  curriculum  In  a  form  which  will  mal^e  suctf'informatlon  readily 
adaptable  to  local  vocational  education  programs ; 

"(5)  development  and  use  of  a  national  vocational  education  data 
system ; 

"(6)  preparation  of^an  annual  report  to  the  President, and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  status,  achievements,  direction,  and  needs  of  vocational 
education  In  the  Nation ;  .  % 
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*<7)  assisting  State  boards  in  the  pjeparation  and  evaluation  of,  and 
reports  concerning,  the  statewide  planning  documentjs  required  uuder  sec- 
tion 102(a)  (3)  ; 

.  for  the  uoqgress  that  the  purposes  uf  this  Act  are  being  carried  out  Ui  each 
•  of  the  States ; 

•*(9)  planning  and  conducting,  either  directly  or  through  contract, 
national  and  regional  workshops  and  symposia ;  and 

•*(10)  similar  services  which  such  Bureau  determines  will  enhance  the 
development  of  ^vocational  education  in  the  States. 

"limitation 

*'Sec.  104.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
inent,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  UnitccT  States  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  ccritrcl  vvcr  the  curriculum  program  of  Instruction,  admin- 
istration,^or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 

"PEBjlODIC  BETVIEW  OF  VOCATIO^'AL  EDUCATION  PBOGRAMS  A:fD  LAW^S 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  President  shall,  during  1978,  appoint  a  Panel  of  Consul- 
tants on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Panel')  for  the 
purpose  of  ^reviewing  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  the 
administration  of  vocational  education  for  ^hich  funds  are  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  other  vocational  education  Acts,  making  recommenda- 
tions for  improvemenl:  of  such  administration,  and  reviewing  the  status  of  auu 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to  such  vocati'<inal  education  and  the 
Acts  under  which  funds  are  appropriated. 

**(b)  The  Panel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the 
prgvisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  and  without  regard-  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  5  relating  to  classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates,  and 
shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include  per- 
sons familiar  with  the  vocational  education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
(in  equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with  the  administration  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs,  other  persons  with  special  knowledge, 
experience,  or  qualification  with  respect  to  vocational  education,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public. 

•'(c)  The  Panel  Is  authorized  to  engage  such  technical  Resistance  as  may  bp 
required  to  oul  Us  functions,  and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 

available  to  the  Panel  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and- such 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

"(d)  The  Panel  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  fOr  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  vocational 
education  Acts)  to  the  President,  sucj?  report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
January  1,  1080,  after  which  date  such  Panel  shrill  cease  to  exist.  The  President 
shall  such  report  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  also  from  time  to  time  thereafter  (but' at  Intetvals 
o(  not  more  than  five  years)  appoint  a  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocatioaal 
Education,  with  the  J?ame  function^  and  Loiistituted  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scr^ea  for  the  Panel  In  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section.  Each  Panel 
so  ^appointed  shalL  report  Its  findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  (d),  not  later  'than  January  1  of  the  Jfear  after  the  year  In  which 
i,t  Is  appointed,  after  which  date  such  Panel  shall  cease, to  exist. 

"(f)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not  regular  fuU-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serxing  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  President  but  not  exceeding  $200 
per  (fay,  including  traveltime ;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  ithey  may  be  allowed  tra\el  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsisten(fe,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  emplojed  intermittently. 

''iMAiiOXHAL  ADVISORT  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 

•  "Sec.  IOC.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'National  Council'), 
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which  bhall  continue  to  e^lst  as  an  independent  "tJouncil  whille  this  Act  continues 
ia  effect,  consisting  ot  twenty -une  members  appointed  by  the  President,  without 
regard  to  the  pro\islons  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
^-Ifr^he^oxBp^tlttTe  service  and  withoiit TCgard^^cbifpter  ^  aad  ^fcibifhapt^f 
Qt  chapter  53  of  such  title  5  relating  to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  provision^  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Ck>mmit- 
tee  Act  and  the  General  Education  Pro>isiuns  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  National  Council  created  under  this  section.  The  National  Council  shall 
include  person^r-"^ 

"(1)  representative  of  labor  and  management,  including  persons  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  employment  in 
such  occupational  fields  as  agriculture,  home  economics,  distribution  and 
Oiarketing,  health,  trades^  manufaoituring,  oflSce  and  service  industries,  and 
persons  representative  of  new  and  em^Ji-ging  occupational  fields, 

**(2)  faqgiliar  with  manpoj^^er  prctlemc  and  administration  of  manpower 
programs,/ 

"(3)  knowledgeable  about  the  administration  of  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  programs,  including  members  of  local  school  boardb, 
'*(4)  experienced  in  the  education  and  training  of  handicapped  persons, 
"(5)  familiar  with  the  special  problems  and  needs  of  individuals  dij^  , 
advantaged  by  their  socipeconomic  backgrounds,  ^  - 

"(6)  having  special  knowledge  of  pustsecondary  and  adult  vocational 
education  programs,  and 

"(7)  representative  of  the  general  public  who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  parents  a,nd  students,  except  that  they  may  not  be 
representative  of  categories  (1>  through  (6),  and  who  shall  constitute 
no  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  jn^embership. 
In  appointing  the  Council  as  required  in  claubes  (1)  through  (7)  the  Presi- 
dent shall  also  insure  appropriate,  cross-sectional  representation  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  minorities,  and  geography.  The  National  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  President,  but  not  less  than 
four  times  a  year. 
)      "(b)  The  National  Council  shall— 

advise  the  Pxesident,  Congress,  Secretary,  and  the  Commissioner 
concerning  the  administratiiin  ot  pr^jparatlon  of  general  regulations  and 
budget  requests  for,  and  operation  of,  vocational  education  programs  sup- 
ported with  assistance  under  this  Act  and  under  part  B  of  title  X  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

**(2)  review  the  administration  and  operation  of  vocational  education 
programs  under  this  Act,  and  other  pertinent  laws  affecting  vocational 
education  and  manpower  training,  including  the  eifectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams in  meeting^ the  purposes,  for  which  they  are  established  and  oper- 
ated, make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual  re- 
rn)rts  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  other  pertinent  laws)  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Commissioner,  an^ 
"(3)  conduct  hidependent  evaluations  of  programs  carried  out  under 
\       this  Act  and  publish  aild  distribute  the  results  thereof.  * 
**(c)  Membew  of  th.e  National  Council  who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shalL  while  serving  on  business  of  the  National 
Coiincil,  be  Entitled  to  i«vtUe  compensation  not^ih  excess  of  the  daily  rate  of 
a  GS-18,  including  travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  .homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may, be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per* diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
State?  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

**(d)  The  Council  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  ^rvice  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  3  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  5 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  engage  such  tech 
nical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

*'ie>  The  National  Council  shall  review  the  possible  duplication  of  voca-  « 
tlonal  education  programs  involving  the  secondarv.  postsecondary,  and  adult  ^ 
'  levels,  at  the  Federal  level,  and  within  geographic  areas,  and  shall  make  » 
aniiuui  reports  of  the  extent  to  which  such  duplication  exists,  together  with 
Its  findings  and  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Secro-  * 
tary,  and  the  Commissioner.  In  making  these  .reports,  the  Council  shall  seek 
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the  opinions  of  persons  familiar  with  vocational  education  and  naanpuwtr 
training,  in  each  State  from  schools,  junior  colleges,  technical  Instituteb  anU 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  from  State  boards  of  educa 

tion.  State  jnninr  onllpgp"  hnflrria,  nnrt  Rtjttp  hf>flrf|H  nf  highpr  pdn»  ntiiifi .^Uid- 

persuns  familiar  with  arip  schools,  labor,  business  and  Industry,  accredit iiig 
commissions,  proprietary  ^ institutions,  and  manpower  programs.  In  additiun, 
the  Council  is  authorized  to  call  meetings  of  the  State  councils  ebtabli^lit^d 
under  section  107  in  order  for  such  State  councils  to  provide  advice  to  tht 
National  Council. 

"(f)  The  National  Council  may  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  Department  vf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  grants,  gifts,  or 
bequests,  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

*'(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

"STATE  ATVISOBY  COt;^•CILS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION* 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  thi§  Act 
for  any  fiscal  jear  shall  establish  an  independent  State  advisory  cuuncil, 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or,  in  the  case  of  States  in  which 
the  members  of  the  State  board  are  elected,  by  ,6uch  board,  and  which  shall— 
"(1)  include  as  members — 

"(A)  at  least  one  person  familiar  with  tlie  vocational  needs  and 
the  problems  of  management  in  the  State,  and  at  least  one  person 
familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and  problems  of  labor  In  the  State, 
and  at  least  one  person  representing  State  industrial  and  economic 
development  agencies, 

"(B)  at  least  one  person  representative  of  postsecondary  vocational 
school  junior  or  community  colleges,  <fr  other  postsecondary  or  adult 
education  agencies  or  Institutions  which  provide  programs  of  voca- 
tional or  technical  education  and  training,  t  « 

"(C)  at  least  one  person  who  has  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  State  and  local 
vocttlluual  education  programs,  but  Who  is  not  currently  involved  in 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  vocational  education  programs, 

"(D)  at  least  one  person  familiar  with  programs  of  technical  and 
vocational  education  in  comprehensive  secondaVy  schools  or  area  voca- 
tional schools, 

"(E)  at  least  one  person  representative  of  local  education  agencies 
wh2  is  involved  in  an  admiinstration  or  planning  role  in  vocational 
education, 

*  "(F)  at  least  one  person  who  is  *  representative  of  the  Manpower 
Service  Council  in  the  State, 

"(G)  at  least  one  person  representing  school  systems  with  large 
cuncentrations  of  persons  who  have  special  academic,  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  needs, 

"(H)  at  least  one  person  having  special  knowledge,  experience  or 
qualifications  with  respect  to  the  special  educational  needs  of  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  persons, 

"(I)  at  least  three  persons  each  of  whom  is  currently  employed  in 
^  business,  industry,  or  service  for  which  vocational  education  is  ulTer- 
ed  to  present  cr  ^/rosi^ectlve  employees, 

"(J;  III  least  one  present  or  recent  vocational  education  student  Avho 
is  not  qualified  for  member^ip  under  any  of  the  preceding  clauses  uf 
this  paragraph, 

"(K)  at  least  three  persons  who  are  lay  citizens,  including  at  least 
one  pprson  representative  of  and  knowledgeable  about  the  poor  and 
disadvantages,  and  who  are  not  qualified  for  membership  under  any 
of  the  preceding  clauses  of  this  paragraph,  ^ 

"(L)  at  least  one  person  having  special  knowledge,  experience,  or 
qualifications  with  respect  to  career  development,  job  placement,  job 
development,  or  job  adjustment, 

"(M)  at  least  one  person  who  is  representative  of  school  boards  or 
trustees  of  a  local  education  agency  or  public  institution  providing 
proprrams  of  vocational  education ;  and 

"(N^  at  least  one  person  responsible  for  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
52~04.W7r)— vol.  1  33 
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"(2)  include  appropriate  representation  on  the  basis  of  sex,  geography, 
^nd  membership  in  minority  graups ; 

advise  the  State  board  ou  the  dCYelopment  of  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  tup  u-uministration  of,  the  State  plan  s,ubniittt*d  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  including  the  preparation  of  long-range  and  annual  prugram  plans; 

"(4)  evaluate  the  statewide  vocational  cducatiun  programs.  benice&.  and 
activitits  assisted  under  this  Act,  and  publish  laud  distribute  the  resultb 
thereof;  and 

"(5)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State  board  tu  the  Committt*e  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Cummittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  an  annual  evaluatiun  report, 
accompanied  by  such  addftional  comments  of  the  State  buard  a^s  the  JState 
board  deems  appropriate,  which  evaluates  the  eCfectiveness  of  vucatioual 
education  programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  out  in  the  year  under 
revieiv  in  meeting  the  program  objectives  set  furth  in  the  lung-range  pru- 
gram plan  and  the  annual  prui,x.i*i*  plan,  and  recommends  buch  vi^a  litres 
in  such  programs,  services,  and  activities  as  may  be  warrank'd  by  the 
eyaluations. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  beginiiing  of  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  State  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act,  that  iState  shall  cer- 
tify the  establishment  of,  and  membership  of,  its  State  Ad\i5>ury  Cuuucil  to  the 
Commissioner. 

'*(c)  Each  State  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  corti- 
fication  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  and  select  from  amuup:  its 
membership  a  chairman.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  at  meeting  shall  be  as 
provided  by  State  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Advisor>  Council,  excei.t 
that  such  ruleij  must  provide  for  not  less  than  one  public  meeting  each  year  at 
which  the  public  is  given  opportunity  to  express  \iews  coiicerning  ^ocatlonal 
education. 

"(d)  State  >0vlsory  Councils  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  .«,uch 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  neceissarj  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this  Act  and  to  c^mfratt  far  suih  serv- 
ices as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evaluation  fuuc- 
tion^. 

"(e)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  fur  any  fiscal  jear, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  (in  accordance  with  regulations)  to  pay  to 
each  State  Advisory  Council  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  amoxints  ex- 
pended by  it  in  carrying  out  its  "functions  under  this  Art  in  such  fiscal  year, 
except  that  the  amount  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not  exceed  .$150,000 
and  shall  be  not  less, than  $50,000. 

"(f)  There  is  autliorized  to  be  appropriated  to  um.*  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $4,315,844  for  each  fiscal  year. 

"COMPRCIIEISSIVE    ST.-^TEWIDE    PLANNING    AND    ACCOUNTABILITY    FOB  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION'  . 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  A  State  board  shall  have  the  primary  responsibility  fur  pro- 
paring  comprehensive  statewide  plans  for  vocational  education,  and  shall  dt'sig- 
ii<4te  a  planning  group,  to  be  responsible  administratively  to  the  head  of  the 
State  board  within  the  unit  administering  vocational  edutatiuii  under  such 
board  to  prepare  such  plans.  Such  plans  shall  be  designed  to  pruvide  voca- 
tional education  for  all  people  within  a  State  and  shall  take  into  aceouiit  il*^ 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

''(h)  A  planning  group  estabUshed  under  subsection  (a)  shall,  in  formulat- 
ing the  plans  described  in  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1|  consult  with  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  other  appropriate  State 
agencies,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  State  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished under  section  107.  and  the  State  agency  responsible  for  community 
college  functions  as  described  in  Sec.  lOOM.'iK 

''(2)  actively  seek  advice  and  assistance-  from  other  appropriate  groups 
and  individuals  within  the  State, 

"(3^  provide  that  such  plans  represent  forward  planning  of  not  less 
than  four  years,  but  no  morc;^  than  sire  years,  and  be  updated  biennially, 
and  shall  submit  <^noh  plans  and  any  updating  thereof  to  the  Comniit^jsiuner 
for  his  review,  comment,  and  approval. 

"(4)  provide  that  such  plans  (A)  include  a  detailed  program  of  action  . 
involving  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  aspects  of  vocational  education 
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Within  the  State;  (B)  provide  an  educational  framework  providiag  tlxat 
all  persons  leaving  secondary  bchools  withiu  the  State  be  prepared  fur 
meaningful,  pruductive  employment  ur  for  further  educatiunal  programs 
which  will  lead  to  such  employment;  iCy  provide  for  full:  trtiliiJttHon  of 
postsecondary  vocational  education  (both  training  and  retraining),  [D) 
provide  for  supplementary  vocatiunal  education  for  adulta  who  ha\e  en- 
tered or  are  reentering  the  labur  marl^et  and  are  in  need  uf  training,  re- 
training, or  skills  in  order  to  achieve  job  stability  or  to  advance  in  employ- 
ment, and  IE)  provide  preparatory  instruction  for  adults  who  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  market. 

'*(5)  provide  that  such  plans  shall  be  based  ui)on  a  periodic  analyses 
of  the  needs  of  people,  the  job  market  Job  performance,  curriculum  re« 
sources,  research,  teacher  education,  leadership   development,  program 
planning  and  review,  vocational  education  promotion,  student  recruitmtnt, 
career  guidance  and  exploration,  and  vocational  instruction »  placement, 
followup,  and  evaluation,  and  shall  take  into  full  dccount  national  prior- 
ities, including  concern  for  persons  with  special  needs,  and  State  priorities, 
**(C>  provide  that  each  statewide  plan,  ia  allocating  funds  to  serve  per- 
sons with  special  needs,  shall  Include  provisions  to  deal  effectively  \sith 
the  unique  problems  of  urban  school  districts,  rural  areas,  and  special 
segments  of  the  State's  population,  and 
"^{7)  encourage  local  comprelit^nsive  planning  for  vocational  education. 
"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  promulgate  guidelines  for  the  furmulatlon  of 
statewide  plans  to  assure  uniformity  among  the  States.  Statewide  plans  ma>, 
however,  be  expanded  by  a  fcitate  beyond  tiie  limits  established  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(d;  Concurrently  with  the  presentation  of  each  biennial  state  plan  (after 
the  first  biennial  plan)  a  State  shall  issue  an  accountability  repuii  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  achieved  the  goals  indicated  two  >cars 
earlier.  ' 

"  >  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section^a 
.<tum  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  No  State  shall  receive  less 
than  $100,000. 

"[f)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (d),  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  a  grant  to  each  State  participating  In  the  program  authurized  hy 
this  Act  for  purjwses  of  preparing  statewide  plans  un<ier  this  st'Ction,  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  Is  si)ecified  In  Section  13'^. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  109.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

The  term  'vocational  education'  means  vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing or  retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or  clases  (including  field  or  lab- 
oratory wurk  and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  technical  Instruction  Incl^ 
dent  thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  control  or  by  private  non  profit  or 
proprietary  schools  under. contract  with  a  State  Board  or  local  educational 
agency^  and  which  is  conducted  as  part  of  a  program  designed  to  prepare 
individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workcis,  tethni- 
ciaiLs,  or  subprofesslonals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in  new  and  emerging 
occupations  or  to  prepare  Indlv^iduals  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical 
education  programs,  but  does  not  include  any  progranx,  to  prepare  individuals 
for  employment  In  occupations  w^hlch  the  Commissioner  determiucib,  and 
speufies  by  regulation,  to  be  generally  considered  professional  and  to  require 
a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree »  such  tprm  includes  career  guidance  and  ex- 
ploration (Individually  or  through  group  Instruction)  in  connection  with  suth 
training  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  occupational  choices,  instruction  re- 
lated to  the  occupation  ot  oe-cupations  for  which  the  students  are  in  training 
or  Instruction  neopHsary  for  students  to  benefit  from  such  training ,  such  term 
also  Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  agriculture,  business,  and  office  education, 
distributive  education,  health  occupations.  Industrial  arts,  vocational  lionie 
economics  (consumer  and  homemaking  education  and  occupational  home  eco- 
nomics) ♦  trade  and  industrial  education,  technical  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation student  organizatlonn.  Job  placement  and  followup,  the  training  of  jjur- 
sons  engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become,  teachpr^  in  a  vocatiunal  education 
program  or  preparing  such  teachers  to  meet  special  educatiunal  needs  of  handi- 
capped students,  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  or  directors  uf  such  teach- 
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ers  while  ia  such  a  training  program,  leadership  deveolpment  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  high  level  education  for  emerging  leaders  in  vocational 
education,  travel  of  students  ajid  vocational  education  personnel  while  en- 
gaged in  Ik  training  program,  and  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  instructional  supplies,  teaching  aids,  and  equipment,  but  buch  term  dues* 
not  include  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  initial  equipment  of  buildingb  or 
the  acquisition  or  rental  of , land. 
f  "(2)   The  term  *career  guidance  and  exploration*  refers  to  individual  or 

group  instruction  related  to  the  development  of  awareness,  orientation,  and 
exploration  of  occupational  opportunities,  such  as  may  be  provided  fur  student:? 
in  elementary  and  becondary  schools,  adults  in  postsecondary  and  institution b 
for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults,  which  is  designed  to  acquaint  such  per^ 
sons  with  the  many  ways  that  people  work,  and  which  facilitates  the  p^oce^^s 
of  choosing  a  career,  vocation,  occupation,  or  job  which  is  appropriate  for  the 
person  concerned.  (Ignorance  jof  available  vocational  opportunities  \.<xu  prevent 
access  to  them  as  effectively  as  restrictioua  ruoted  in  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
discrimination.) 

The  term  *postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education  programb' 
means  education,  training,  retraining,  or  upgrading  for  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  older,  who  have  completed,  graduated,  or  left  secondary  or  elemen- 
tary School  before  graduation  which  are  either  preparatory  to  entering  em- 
ployment, or  are  supplementary  to  employment  and  which  may  be  couductod 
by  many  different  kinds  of  institutions  such  as .  area  vocational  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  occupational  centers,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
adult  schools,  adult  departments  of  comprehensive  high  schools,  business  or 
tmdxi  schools,  and  departments  of  colleges  or  universities  that  provide  instruc- 
tion designated  by  State  law  to  be  eligible  to  provide  vocational  education. 
Such  term  includes  programs  providing  preparation  for  anj  occupation  fur 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  for  employment,  except  those  occupa- 
tions specified  by  regulation  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  professional  and  to 
require  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

"(4)  The  term  'area  vocational  education  school'  means  (A)  a  specialized 
high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational 
education  to  persons  who  are  available  for  study  in  preparation  for  entermg 
the  labor  market,  or  (B)  a  high  Mhool  providing  vocational  education  in  no 
less  than  five  different  occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are  available  for 
study  in  prei>aration  for  entering  the  labor  market,  or  (C)  a  techjiical  or  voca- 
tional school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocal ional 
education  to  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  wh>  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  maiket,  or  (D^  tiie 
department  or  division  of  a  junior  college  or  community  college  which  provide 
vocational  education  in  no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields  leading 
to  immediate  employment  but  not  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  if  it  ih 
^  available  to  all  residents  of  the  State  or  an  area  of  the  State  designated  and 
approved  by  the  Stata  board,  and  if,  in  the  case  of  a  school,  department,  or 
division  described  in  (C)  or  (B),  it  admits  as  regular  students  both  persons 
who  have  completed  high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  high  school. 

"(5)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means  classrooms  and  related  facilities 
( including  initial  equipment)  and  interests  In  lands  on  whlch^  such  fadlltu\s 
a  re, constructed.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any  facility  intended  primarily 
for  events  for  Vihich  admission  is  to  be  charcrod  to  the  gc-iujal  public. 

The  term  'construction*  includes  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings,  and 
includes  site  grading  and  improvement  and  architect  fees. 

"(T)  The  terra  Commissioner'  means  the  Commi.'^sioner  of  Education,  the 
term  'Secretary*  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

*'(8)  The  term  'handicapped  persons'  means  persons  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  serluufely 
oniotlonally  disturbed,  crippled  or  other  health  impaired  persoj;iS  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  services. 

"(9)  The  term  disadvantaged  persons'  means  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  disadvantages  which  prevent  them  fruut  succeeding  In 
a  regular  vocational  education  program. 

*'(10)  The  term  'State'  includes  in  addition  to  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin,  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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^  (11)  The  term  'State  board*  means  a  State  board  dcsigmited  or  treated 
uy  State  law  as  the  sOle  agency  respunblble  for  the  administratiun  uf  vuca- 
i?P°^V..^^9^^^Q"'  and  for  supervision  of  the  administratiop  theruuf  b5  kical 
oducatlonal  agencies,  in  the  State, 

"(12)  The  term  'local  educational  agency'  means  a  board  of  education  or 
other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having  adnnaistrutivu  ooutrol 
aud  direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary  bchools  in  a  cit>,  count\. 
township,  school  disti-ict,  or  political  subdivision  iu  a  State,  or  anj  otliur 
public  education  irj^stitution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  aud 
direction  of  a  vocational  education  program. 

**(13)  The  term  'secondary  vocational  education*  means  the  level  of  voca- 
tional education  or  training  which  does  not  extend  beyoud  grade  V^. 

"(14)  The  term  'private  vocational  training' institutbon*  meays  a  piivate 
nonprofit  or  proprietary  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical  institution  or 
other  technical  or  vocational  school,  in  any  State,  which  (A)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  wno  have  completed  of  left  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by  «ucii 
institution;  (B)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within  that 
State,  a  program  of  vocational  or  technical  education  designed  to  fit  indiMd- 
ua^s  for  useful  employment  in  recognized  occupations;  (C)  has  been  in  -exist- 
ence for  twoj  years  or  has  been  specially  approved  by  the  Commissioner  as 
an  institution  meeting  the  other  requirements  of  this  subsection,  and  (D;  is 
accredited  (i)  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  purbuant  to  this  clause,  or  (ii)  if  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  ur  ab«o- 
ciation  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  a  State  agene> 
listed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  clause,  or  (iii)  if  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  or  State  agency  ur 
association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  an  4dvis- 
ory  committee  appointed  by  him  aud  composed  of  persons  specially  qualified 
to  evaluate  training 'provided  by  schools*. of  that  category,  which  cj^himittee 
shall  prescribe" the  standards  of  content,  scone,  and  quality  which  must  be 
met  by  those  schools  and  shall  also  determine  whether  particular  schools  meet 
those  standards.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sffbsection,  the  Commisbioiier  shall 
publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and 
State  agencies  which  hd  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  qnalitj 
of  education  or  training  afforded. 

*H15)  The  term  'community  college'  means  any  junior  college,  post  secondary 
vocational  school,  technical  institute,  or  any  other  educational  institution 
(which  may  include  a  four-year  institution  of  higher  education  or  a  branch 
thereof)  in  any  State^ which:  (A)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  following  secondary  education,  (Bj  admits 
as  regular  stidents  persons  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  the  equivalent, 
or  who  re  beyond  compulsory  school  age;  (C)  provides  a  two-year  post- 
secondary  educational  program  leading  to  an  associate  degree,  of  pmvides 
acceptable  credit  towand  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provides  programs  uf* 
postsecondary  vocational,  iechulcal,  occupational,  aud  specialized  education, 
(D)  is  a  public  or  private  institution;  (E)  is  accredited  as  an  institution 
l>y  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or  if  not  so  ac- 
credited, (i)  is  an  institution  that  has  obtained  preaecreditation  status  from 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  body,  or  (ii)  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  accredited  institutions, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basfs  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  accred- 
ited. .  ' 

•'(16)  The  term  'residential  school  facility*  means  a  school  facility  used  f<ir 
residential  vocational  education  purposes.  Such  term  also  includes  dormitory, 
cafeteria*  and  recreational,  facilities,  and  such  other  facilities  as  the  Commi.s- 
sioncr  determines  are  appropriate  for  a  residential  vocational  education 
school. 

**(17)  The  term  'operation  of  residential  school'  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
residential  school  facility  means  raaint;enance  and  operation,  and  includes  the 
cost  of  salaries,  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials,  and  may  include  but  i.s  m>t 
limited  to  other  reasonable  costs  of  services  and  supplies  needed  by  re&ideritial 
students,  such  as  clothing  and  transportation. 

"[ISf  The  term  industrial  arts  education  programs'  means  those  education 
programs  (A)  which  pertain  to  the  body  of  related  subject  matter,  or  related 
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courses,  organized  fur  the  development  of  understanding  about  recreatioaal, 
organizational,  managerial,  technical,  consumer,  occupational,  social,  hi^storical,  , 
„and^caltiiral  aspects  of  indusU-V  an^l  techuLaugy  includiui^  learning  experienqt^s^ 
involving  activities  such  as  experimenting,  de&igning,  cou^triictiug,  evaluatm^, 
and  using  tools,  machines,  materials,  and  processes,  (Bj  wh*ich  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  creativity  and  problem  solving  and  assisting  individuals  in  the 
making  of ^  informed  and  meaningful  occupational  choices,  and  (C)  prepare 
students  for  entrance  into  advanced  or  highly  skilled  postsecondary  vocatiuual 
and  technical  education. 

"(1^)  The  term  'programs  involving  education  and  training  outside  the 
classroom'  includes  (A)  couperative  vucatioual  education  programs,  which  are 
programs  of  vocational  education  for  persons  who,  through  a  cooperati\e 
arrangement  betweeu  the  sUi^ol  and  emplujers,  receive  iubtruLtion  (iucluding 
required  academic  cuurses  and  related  vocational  instruction)  the  alterna- 
tion of  study  in  school  with  ^.  job  in  any  occupational  field,  in  which  these 
two  experiences  must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the  s^^hool  and  employers 
60  that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  education  and  to  his  employability, 
and  in.  which  work  periods  and  schoul  attendance  may  be  ou  alternate  half- 
days,  full  days,  w^eeks,  or  other  periods  of  tiijie,  (B)  exploratory  work  experi- 
ence programs,  which  are  programs  which  provide  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  sample  systematically  a  variety  of  wurk  conditions  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  pursue  certain  careers  and  to  ascer- 
tain their  suitability  for  occupations  being  explored,  the  purpose  oT  wl^ith  is 
not  to  develop  salable  skills,  and  which  are  supervised  by  a  teacher-coordinator 
and  occupational  representatives,  (C)  general  work  experience  programs  which 
are  programs  whose  purpose  is  the  supervised  pa^t-time  employment  of  stu- 
dents in  order  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  desirable  work  habits  for  and 
attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work,  in  which  the  part-time  job  held  by  a  stu- 
dent need  not  be  related  to  his  occupational  objective,  and  which  are  super- 
vised by  a  teacher-coordinator  and  an  occupational  representative,  (D)  work 
study  programs  which  are  programs  designed  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
through  part-time  employment,  to  students  who  have  been  accepted  for  fuU- 
"time  enrollment  in  vocational  education  programs  and  require  such  aid  in 
order  to  continue  in  vocational  training,  iij  which  the  part-time  employment 
is  based  on  the  financial  need  of  the  student  and  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
his  career  objective,  and  ($3)  entrepreneu|sship  and  ownership- partjiershlp 
activities  which  are  a  part  of  programs  of  vocational  education  approved  under 
provisions  of  the  State  plan,  which  provide  for  proper  State  or  local  admini- 
stration and  supervision,  and  which  require  the  active  assistitnce  of  profes- 
sional staff  in  the  field  through  planned  activities  and  supplemental  instruc- 
tion in  order  to  reduce  failures  during  the  course  of  such  activities. 

*H20)  The  term  'nonpublic  school'  means  a  school  established  by  an  indi- 
vidual, institution,  or  agency  other  than  the  State,  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
or  the  Federal  Government,  which  usually  is  supported  primarily  by  other 
than  public  funds,  and  tlic  operation  of  whose  program  rests  with  other  than 
publicly  elected  or  appoinfed  otScials. 

*'(21)  The  term  'vocational  home  economics  education*  (consumer  and  home- 
making  education  and  occupational  hume  economics  education)  means  fnstrue^ 
tional  programs,  services,  and  activities  at  all  educational  levels  for  (A)  the 
occupation  of  homemaking  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consumer  education  ; 
food  and  nutrition;  family  living  and  parent  education;  child  development, 
care,  and  guidance;  housing  and  home  furnishings,  home  management;  cloth- 
ing and  textiles;  and,  (Bj  employment  In  home  ecoonmics  occupations  in  the 
above  areas.  Such  programs,  services,  and  activities  are  designed  to  help  indi- 
viimls  and  families  improve  home  environments,  quality  of  personal  and 
family  lif«»  and  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  employment  in  home  economics 
occupations.  ^    ^  ^  ^  , 

"(22)  (A)  The  term  preparatory'  means  education  and  training  that  la 
preparatory  to  employment,  such  as  vocational  education  programs  provided  in 
the  high  school  for  inschool  students,  and  programs  in  post.secondary  and 
adult  vocational  education  which  provide  instruction  leading  to  the  first  em- 
ployment of  an  individual. 

"(B)  The  term^ 'supplementary*  means  education  and  training  which  is  sup- 
plementary to  employment  Qt  an  individual,  such  as  instruction  provided  foj 
on  employed  skilled  craftsman  {or  unemployed  skilled  craftsman)  w^hicU  is 
designed  to  supplement  existing  skills  and  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
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grading  and  updating  sucli  perSons  in  order  that'  they  may  cuntpete  more 
effectively  ia  the  labor  market,  ur  utherwi&e  advauue  in  thuir  utcupatiuual 

area.  *  

— —  "Part  B-^Career  Gvidance  and  Exploration  , 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  121.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  implement  an  additional  iwrtion 
of  the  career  education  concept  in  which  vocatiuual  educatiou  can  pla)'  au 
important  role.  As  a  process,  career  education  includes  career  awareness, 
career  exploration,  career  decisionmaking,  career  planning,  career  pfcbara- 
.  tion,  career  entry »  and  career  progression.  Vocatiunal  educatiuu's  prixiie  mi.s- 
bion  is  career  preparation  and  career  progression.  To  carry  out  this  niifcibiun, 
vocational  education  needs  a  comprehensive  career  guidance  and  expluratiun 
effort.  Thus,  this  part  is  intended  to  provide  support  fur  those  i>art6  uf  career 
education  particularly  crucial  to  the  total  mis^iuii  of  vucatiunal  educatiun. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  122.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  {^rt 
$59,635,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $74,545,000  fur  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $80,455,000  fur  the  fiscal  \ear  ending  JSepteiu- 
ber  30,  1978,  $104,350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  197D,  aud 
$110,270,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1980. 

"authorization  of  grants 

"Sec.  123^  (a)  From,  the  sums  appropriated  under  section  122,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  each  State  which  has  administrative  arrangements  ap- 
proved under  section  102  fur  career  guidance  and  exploratiun^A  grant  uuder 
this  section  to  any  State  shall  be  administered  by  the  State  board,  and  shall 
be  in  an  limount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  section  122  as  is  specifled  in  section  132. 

"USES  OF  FEDEltAL  l'*UNDS 

"Sec.  124r  Grants  to  States  under  this  part  may  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"(1)  Preser vice*  and  inservice  personnel  development  to  adequately  pre- 
pare teachers,  paraprofei^ionals,  guidance  personnel,  administrators,  cu- 
ordinators,  supervisory  perooiii^el,  and  parents  in  concepts  uf  career  aware- 
ness, orientation.  c^:ploratfon,  and  decisionmaking  and  planning,  and  \uca- 
tional  counseling,  with  priority  placed  upon  preparing  persunnel  to  (A) 
develop  and  implement  for  students  in  grades  one  through  ten  career 
awareness,  orientation,  and  exploration  programs,  (B)  develop  and  im- 
plement for  students  In  grades  eleven  through  fourteen,  and  fur  students 
in  aiiult  prugrams,  career  planning,  and  decisionmaking  programs,  (C) 
fuse  career  awareness,  orientation,  exploration,  planning  and  decislunraak- 
ing  concepts  into  each  academic  and  vocational  curriculum  area,  (D)  pro- 
\ide  leadership  for  \ocatlonal  guidance  and  exploration  programs  at  the 
local  level,  (E;  develop  and  implement  cummuuity  observatiun,  and  work 
experience  for  Junior  and  .senior  high  school  students,  and  (F)  pruvide 
fullu\\thrt)ugh  counseling  and  job  placement  assistance  not  othurwibe  eu\- 
ered  in  part  D  to  early  school  dropoiits. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  curriculum  materials,  equipment 
purchase,  aud  resource  development  to  support  prevucatiunal  instruitiun 
in  grades  one  through  fourteen,  and  in  adult  education  programs,  with 
priority  placed  iipon  (A)  developing  and  obtaining  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  career  centers  and  for  exploration  activities  in  secondajy  and 
pust.secondary  schools,  (B)  devcluping  and  disseminating  brochures,  buuk- 
lets,  .briefs  and  catalogs  to  orient  students  to  opportunities  available 
tUrougb  secondary  and  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education,  (C) 
develuping  and  disseminating  brochures,  booklets,  and  briefs  that  provide 
all  pepNons  in.^ill  cummunities  v\ith  infurmatiun  about  occupations,  occu- 
patiunal  clusters,  and  occupational  projected  demands  at  the  local.  State, 
and  national  l,evels,  (D)  developing  and  obtaining  curriculum  materials 
for  career  aw^areness  and  ej^ploration  activities,  for  career  orientatiin. 
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decisionmaking  and  plantiing  courses,  and  for  fusing  career  oriented  activ- 
ities and  content  into  each  curriculm  area,  (E)  developing  and  obLaiu- 

 ing_student4issiiJ>femeQt-Juate£iat-aiuL-^uipmentr-aiid  (F;  iiiaxlnilziuj;„liiu_ 

integration  of  vocational  instructional  areas  into  the  pre\  ucatiunal  curn- 
culiun  development  effort. 

**(3)  Services  related  to  career  center  operation,  occupational  materials 
handling,  and  supplemental  abbistance  for  pre\otatiuual  program  lUtiMtio. 
with 'priority  placed  upon  (A)  new"  vocational  guidance  and  eipluiatiun 
programs,  including  the  development  and  implenientatiun  of  «jirecr  auaiv- 
ness,  orientation,  and  exploration  courses,  career  deci  si  unmaking  and 
planning  courses,  aipd  related  services,  including  vocational  couii»eliug, 
(B)  extended-year  en^pluyment  and  released  time  to  staff  to  impkment 
-  in  tern  shy;)  program  for  students  iu,  work  settings  related  to  differtut  aca- 
demic discl|>l?hes  and  the  students**  tentative  career  cliuicei^,  summer  com- 
munity work  ^exper:cr.oe  programs,  and  uvdepth  expluration  and  career 
planning  courses  f<»r  students  with  special  needs.  {C)  travel  for  students 
and  staff  to  participate  in  observation  and  work  experience  activities  in 
the  Community,  {V)  exchange  programs  between  Schools  and  the  bu^iuo^^^> 
and  industrial  community,  and  (E)  pilot  and  demonstration  projects,  in- 
cluding related  research,  to  promote  the  concepts  of  vocatiunai  guidance 
and  exploration  aA^all  educational  levels,  including  those  not  otherwise 
covered  in  this  part. 

"I*AiiT  C — Vocational  Education  Program  Support 

"atjthobization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  There  a  re.  {authorized  to  be'^appropriated  §842.^.000  ft*r  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $916,025,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977.  $9S9,520,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  lOTS. 
$1,063,000,000  fur  the  fiscal  Jgar  ending  September  30.  1979,  aud  $1,130,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  .^ear  emiing  September  30,  1980,  -and  each  succeeding  fiscal  ^ear 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part.      "  \ 

"allotments  among  states 

"Sec.  132.  Ca)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  131  the 
Comriaissioner  shall  first  reserve  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year,  for  joint  sP»»Tist>rship  with  t^  Secretary  of  Labor  to  finance  ( upon 
terms  and  xjonditions  mutually  satisfaf*t^  to  the  Commissiuncr  and  th*^  So.  - 
retary  of  L^fbor)  a  national  system  to  pi^ject  manpower  suppb  and  demand 
data  for  the  use  and  guidance  >of  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  and  of 
adyisory  comicils  charged  with  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  reihainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  131  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  pf  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
various  age  groups  needing  vocational  education  and  the  per  capita  incunie  in 
the  respective  States  as  follows.  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year —    -  , 

'•(A)  nn  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  6o  per  centum  of  the 
sums  being  allotted,  as  the  product  of  the  population  aged  fifteen  tu  nine- 
teen, inclusive,  in  the  State  in  tiio  jireeeding  fiscal  year  and  the  State's 
allc»t^.:EC  ratiu  bettiss  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus  .  ^ 

"(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  saipe  ratio  to, 20  per  centum  of  the 
sums  being  allotted,,  as  the  product  of  the  population  age<l  twentj  t<> 
twenty 'four.  inc!;isive,  in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  .vear  and  the 
Staters  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  correspondiii^  i.rodiic  ts  for 
all  the  States ;  plus 

"(C)  an  amoTint  which  bears  the  same  ratio- to  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  being  allotted,  as  the  product  ot  the  population  aged  tw^enty  five  to 
sixty-five,  inclusive,  in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States;  plus 

"(D)  an  amount  whieh  bears  the  same  ratio  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  being  allotted,  as  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  under 
sitbparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  for  such  years  bears  to  the  sum  nf  the 
amounts, allotted  to  all  the  States  under  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
for  sucli  year. 
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"(b)  The  araouttt  of  any  State's  allotment  under  subsection  J^a)  for  any- 
fiscal  jeaf  which  is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  increased  to  that  aniuunt,  the 
total  of  the  increases  thertby  required  being  derived  by  proportfonateU  reduc- 
ing tfie  allotments  to  each  of  the  renaainihg  IStates  under  such  subsection,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  lebs  than  that  amount. 

"(c>  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  determiiies  will  not  be  required  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  program  for  which  such  amount  has  been  allot- 
ted fchall  be  available,  from  time  to  tiiAe,  for  reallotment,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing sucb  year  as  the  Commissioner  shall  fix,  ou  the  basis  of  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  first  among  programs  authorized  by  other  parts  of  Hiis 
Act  within  that  State  and  then  among  other  States.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  . 
a  State  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  sliall  remain  available  for 
obligation  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  dteined  to  be 
part  of  its  allotment  for  the  year  In  w'hich  itjs  obligated. 

"Id)  (1)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product 
of— 

"(A)  0.50,  and 

"iB)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
*  State  by  the  per  capita  income  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands),  except  that  (i)  the  allotment  ratio  in  no  case  shall 
l>e  more  than  0.60  or  less  than  0.40,  and  (il)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  iRico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,'  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  0.(*0.  -^v^—  - 

""{2}  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  for 
each  fiscal  year  between  October  1  and  December  30  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
>ear.  Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
appropriate  per  capita  Incomes  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

"(3)  The  term  't)er  capita  Income'  meanSt  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the 
total  personal  Income  In  the  calendar  year  ending  In  such  year,  divided  by 
the  population  of  thfe  area  concerned  In  such  year. 

"<4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  population  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  latest  estimateS^avallable  to  him. 

'*STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  From  the  sums  made  available  under  section  132,  the  Com- 
missioner bhail  make  grants  to  each  State  which  has  administrative  -ariange 
raents  ai^proved  under  section  102  for  vocational  education  programs. 

"(1))  Grants  under  tj^s  section  may  be  Aised  by  any  such  State  for  such 
programs  In  such  proportions  as  the  State  board  determines,  iit^accurdance 
with  the  comprehensive  statewide  plana  of  such  State  established  under  sec- 
tion 108,  which  may  include  the  following : 

**(■!)  (A)  vocational  education  programs  for  high  school  students,  In- 
'    eluding  such  programs  which  are  designed  to  prepare  them  for  advanced 
or  highly  sltllled  postsecondary  vocational  and,  technical  education; 

'*(B)  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  who  are  available  ibi^tudy  In  prei)aration  for  entering  the 
labor  market ;  ^ — -  4. 
*'*(C)  vocational  education  for  persons  whQ  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  in  employment; 

"(D)  (I)  vocational  education  for  persons  (other  than  handicapped 
persons  defined  In  section  100(8))  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
other  disadvantages  which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  In  the  regular 
vocational  education  program ; 

"(II)  vocational  eUucation  ton  handicapped  persons  w'ho  because  of 
their  handicapping  condition  cannot  succeed  In  the  regular  vocational  edu 
cation  program  without  special. educational  assistance  or  who  require  a 
modified  vocational  education  program ; 
"(E)  construction  of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities; 
"(F)  provision  of  vocational  training  through  conctractual  arrangements 
with  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  schools  wh^re  such  private  schools 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  the 
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comprehensive  statewide  plans  e&tablUhed  under  section  108,  and  caa  pro- 
vide substantially  equivalent  training  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  public  institutions;  and 

"(G)  services  and  activities  not  included  in  other  parts  of  this  Act  to 
assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  programs,  such  as  program  e\al- 
uation  and  coordination,  deyelupment  of  instructional  materialb,  cun&truc- 
tion  and  equipment  not  elsewhere  provided,  and  State  and  local  admini- 
stration and  leadership,  including  periodic  evaluatiun  of  State  and  local 
vocational  education  programs  and  services  in  the  light  uf  iufurmatiuu 
regarding  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunitieb, 

"(H)  vocational  education  student  organization; 

"(2)  use  of  such  grants  by  State  boards,  colleges,  and  universities,  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board,  by  public  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  for  the  construction,  equipment, 
and  opcratrSiuof  residential  schools  to  provide  vocational  education  (in- 
cluding room,  board,  and  other  necessities)  for  youths,  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment; who  need  full-time  study  on  a  residential  basis  in  order  to  benefit 
fully  from  such  education.  In  allocating  such  grants  for  such  purposes, 
the  State  board  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  large  urban 
areas  having,  substantial  numbers  *oX,  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  are  unemployed  and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as  nearly  as  practicable 
•  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  such  schools. 

"(3)  educational  programs  which  encourage  home  economics  to  give 
greater  consideration  to  social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs  e&pc- 
cially  in  economically  depressed  areas,  which  encourage  preparation  for 
professional  leadership,  which  are  designed  to  prei)are  youths  and  adults 
foi:  the  role  of  homemaker,  or  to  contribute  to  the  employ  ability  of  such 
youths  and  adults  ii^  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner,  which 
include  consumer  education,  and  whjch  are  designed  for  persons  who  ha\e 
entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the  home. 

"(4)  programs  for  cooperative  vocational  education,  for  which  a  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  through  the  State  board*  as  a  part  of 
the  comp^eheribive  statewide  plans  of  such  State  esta'blibhed  under  sectiuu 
108,  a  plan  which  shall  set  forth  policies  j^nd  procedures  to  be  used  by  the 
^  S^te  board  in  establishing  cooperative"  programs  through  local  educa- 
tional agencies  with  participation  of  public  and  private  employers.  Such 
policies  and  procedures  must  give  assurance  that — 

"(A)  funds  will  be  used  only  for  developing  and  .operating  coop- 
erative programs  'aa  defined  in  section  109(19)  (A)  ^^hich  provide 
training  opportunities  that  may  not  otherwise  be  available  and  which 
are  designed  to  serve  persons  who  can  benefit  from  such  programs; 

"(B>  necessary  procedures  are  established  for  cooperation  with  em- 
ployment agencies,  labor  groups,  employers,  and  other  community 
agencies  in  identifying  suitable  jobs  fOr  persons  wfio  enroll  in  cooper- 
ative programs ;  Wltl^^.  ^ 

"(C)  provision  is  made  for  reimbursement  of  aan^H|sts  to  em- 
ployers for  on-the-job  training  of  students  enrolled  in  cooiPr'ative  pro- 
grams, provided  such  on-the-job  training  is  related,  to  exisfing  career 
opportunities  su^sceptible  of  promotion  and  advancement  and  does  not 

displace  other  workers  who  perform  suoti;  work  ;-and—  -   >   

•'(D)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to  assure  quality  in  coopera- 
tive programs  are  provided  for,  such  as  preservice  and  in-service 
training  for  teacher  coordinators,  supervision,  curriculum  materials, 
and  evaluation. 

The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  State  plan  under  this  paragraph  T\hich 

fulfills  the  conditions  specified  above. 
"(c)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  total  fimds  granted  to  each  State  under  this 
part  must  be  used  exclusivelyifor  disadvantaged  students  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 100 (0) ;  of  the  remaining  funds,  10  per  centum  mu.st  be  used  e\cliKsl\ely 
for  the  benefit  of  handicapped  persons  as  defined  in  section  109(8),  except  that 
moneys  used  specifically  fur  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  i>rograms  under 
the  provisions  of  part  D  or  part  E  of  this  Act  may  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  the  requirement  of  this  subsection. 
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"(d)  At  least  30  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  granted  to  each  State  under 
this  part  shall  be  used  fur  pustsecundary  and  adult  education  programs,  both 
preparatory  and  supplementary.  ' 

"Pabt  D — Vocational  Edtjcation  Program  Services 

'^AtlTHOBIZATION  OP  GRANTS      <  -  ^* 

"Sec.  141.  From  the  sums  appropriated  under  sections  142^  144,  and  145  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  each  State  ivhich  has  administrative  arrange- 
ments approved  under  section  102,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  tutal  amoimt  of  such  sums  as  is  specified  in  Section  132  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  each  such  section.  Each  such  State  shall  allo- 
cate the  sums  it  receives  under  these  sections  among  programs  under  suth  sec- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  tie  purposes  of  each  such  section  are 
carried  put.  >  .  . 

"teacher  edtjcatioj? 

/>"Sec.  142.  (a)  Grants  under  this  Part  may  be  used  by  Sfates,  either  directly 
or  through  contract  with  educational  institutions,  for  programs  of  vocational 
teacher  education,  including  education  vt  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  administrators  of  vocational  education,  which  may  iuclude— 
"(1)  preservice  education,  to  be  coordinated  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  or  by  an  educational  institution  designated  by  the  State,  which 
shall  include  p^o^ibiolis  for  occupational  testing,  where  appropriate,  and 
'lor  other  testing,  \ji  order  to  assist  vocational  educators  to  assess  their 
competence  in  relation  to  their  educational  role,  and  for  other  general 
assistance  which  will  aid  in  development  of  vocatiunal  educators  compe- 
tent in  both  subject  matter  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
and  learning,  and 

•  (2)  inservice  education,  which  shall  include  education  to  maintain 
technical  occupational  competence  and  education  to  maintain  professional 
educational  competence,  and  which  shall  be  offepd  throughout  the  j^r,  ^ 

at  locations  convenient  to  vocational  educators.  r  k\ 

'*lb>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076,  $61,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  Septeniber  30.  1977,  $67,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1976,  $74^000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and  $81,000,- 
000  toT  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

'iPLACEiCENT  AND  FOLLOWUP 

"Sec.  144^  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  may  be  used  by  States  for  programs 
providing  placement  services  for  persons  who  successfully  complete  vocational 
education  programs,  to  be  carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies,  and  by 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency,  and  providing  follow  up  efforts  in 
order  to  evaluate  the* success  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  State. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tor  purposes  of  this  section 
S24,OO0,00O  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  through  September  30, 1980. 

-    "STUDENT  support 
—  ,  / 

"Sec.  145.  U.)  Grants  under  this  part  may  be  used  by  States  for  programs 
to  provide  partial  support  for  students  entering  vocational  education  programs 
assisted  ufider  part  C  which  may  include — 

"(1)  work-study  programs.  In  which  no  student  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in  which  classes  in  which  he  is  en- 
rolled are  in  session,  nor  for  compensation  which  exceeds  $1,200  in  any 
fiscal  year,  and  in  which  students  are  employed  by  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  at  Work  which  is  related,  if  possible,  to  the  area  of  voca- 
tional education  which  such  student  is  studying,  and 

"(2)  stipends  for  students  who  have  acute  economic  responsibilities 
which  cannot  be  met  under  a  work-study  program,  in  which  stipends  to 
such  students  of  at  least        per  week  per  student  are  provide<I. 
'•(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  Jo  r  purposes  of  this  section 
$381,910,000  ior  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197C,  $4C8,37.5,0(  0  for  liie  fiscal 
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year  ending  September  30,  1977,  $554,850,000  for  the  fii>cal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  $641,325,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1070, 
and  $727,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 

"leadership  developmen't  awards 

"Sec.  143.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  need  in  all  the  States  for  qualified  voca- 
tional education  personnel  with  high  potential  to  a*dvuncc  to  polio luakiug 
and  leadership  positions  in  vocatiuiial  education,  the  Cummij>;,ioner  shall  make 
available  three>year  (36  consecutive  month)  leadership  development  grants  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  only  upon  his  determination 
that— 

"(1)  persons  selected  for  awards  are  eligible  for  admission  as  graduate 
students  in  an  approved  program  of  higher  education,  and 

"(2)  persons  selected  for  awards  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of 
professional  experience  In  vocational  education  or  in  business  and  indus- 
try or  in  military  technical  training,  or  tw^o  years  of  research  experience 
in  a  social  science  wl^ich  is  applicable  to  vocational  education,  and 

"(3)  persons  receiving  such  awards  are  <iurrently  employed  or  are  qiial- 
ifie<l  for  emitloyment  iu  viKatiuiiaLeducatiiiu  and  have  siKxessfuU^v  cum- 
pleted,  at  a  minimum,  a  master's  degree  program,  and  *  ^ 

"(4)  persons  selected  for  awards  are  recommended  by  their  employer, 
or  others,  as  having  leadership  i>otential  in  the  fields  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

"(b)  (l)'The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  i>ersons  selected  for  leadership 
development  awards  under  this  section  such  stipends  (including  suih  alluw- 
anifces  for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  depend- 
ents; as  he  may  determine  tu  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  programs,  but  nut  less  than  $4;400  per  person 
per  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  and  $800  per  person  per  summer  session 
or  its  equivalent,  with  a  dependent  allowance  of  $600.  per  person  per  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  and  $100  per  persqn  for  eacli  dependent  per  summer 
session  or      equivalent.  ^ 

**(2)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  addition  to  the  stipends  paid  under  para- 
graph (1,,  iiiftke  grants  to  the  institution  of  higher  education  at  which  such 
l5erson  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study  in  such  amounts  as  ihe  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  consistent  with  the  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs,  which  shall  not  exceed  $4,500  per  person  per 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  and  $1,000  per  perbun  per  .^summer  session  or 
its  equivalent,  but  an>  amoimt  charged  i^uch  person  for  tuition  and  nonrefund- 
able fees  and  deposits  shall  be  dedircted  from  the  amount  payable  to  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  under  this  paragraph.  Any  funds  from  grants  un- 
der this  paragraph  which  remain  ?ifter  deducting  normal  tuition,  fees,  and  de- 
posits attributable  to  such  student,  shall  be  used  by  the  project  director  for 
the  program  in  leadership  development  for  vocational  education  for  such  in.sti- 
tutlon  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  enriching  the  educational  experience  of  students 
receiving  grants  under  this  section  through  internbhips  and  other  involvement 
with  the  ongoing  program  of  vocational  education  in  school  districts  >and  in 
State  educational  agencies,  or  through  other  activities  determined  by  such 
director  to  be  appropriate  as  leadership  experience,  and  (B)  providing  part- 
time  assistants  for  such  diret-tur  administering  such  leaderbhip  development 
program.  & 

'*(c)  The  Commissioner  Shall  approve  the  vocational  education  \eaderbhip 
development  program  of  an  Institution  which  has  demonstrated  previous  ex- 
perience in  graduate  vocational  education  and  has  submitted  an  appUtation 
only  upon  finding  that — 

"(1)  such  institution  offers  a  graduate  program  in  vocational  educa- 
tional -education  at  the  doctoral  level,  with  adequate  supporting  services 
^  and  disciplines  such  as  educational  administration,  guidance  and  counsel- 
ipg,  research,  and  curriculum  development,  and 

•*f2)  such  program  Is  designed  to  substantially  further  the  objective 
of  improving  vocational  education  through  providing  opportunities  for 
flexible  and "  Individualized  graduate  training  of  vocational  education 
teachers,  supervsors.  and  administrators,  and  of  university  level  voca- 
tional education  teacher  educators  and  researchers,  and 

'*(3)  such  program  is  conducted  by  a  school  of  graduate  study  in  such 
institution,  and 
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••(4)  such  program  is  appruved  the  State  board  in  the  State  in  which 
such  Institution  is  located.  ,  • 

"(d)  Persons  recelTing  leadership  awards  under  this  section  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  payments  provided  under  subsection  (b)  onlj  during  i,uch  per- 
iods as  the  Commissioner .  nuds  that  thej  are  maintaining  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency in,  and  devoting 'the  full-time  to,  study  or  research  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  are  nut  engag- 
ing in  gainful  employment,  other  than  part  time  employment,  b>  s,ULh  iii&Utu- 
tion  or  with  the  approval  of  such  institution,  in  tvathing,  research,  or  c-miilar 
occupations  approvea  by  the  Commissioner. 

**(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
$5,120,00  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  June  3*0,  1976,  $5,120,000  for  the  fiM:al 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,.  $5,1*0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  $5,120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and 
$5»120,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19S0* 

**(f)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  under  subsection  (e),  the  Commi^sioner 
shall  make  awards  under  subsection  (b;  to  four  hundred  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  the  various  States,  who  shall  be  accepted  for  admission  as  graduate  Stu- 
dents in  an  approved  program  of  higher  educaUi^nnot  less  than  nine  month^j 
in  advance  of  the  starting  date  of  such  prograS^^ftieii*  grants  shall  be  made 
for  study  at  not  more  than  twenty  institutions  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
which  offer  a  graduate  program  with  a  specialty  in  vocational  education. 
Such  grants  shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  the  States,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  State's  vocational  education  enrollments,  and  the 
incidence  of  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts  in  the  State. 

"Part  E — Appued  Research,  Clbricllcm  Development,  DEMorssTRATio^  Pbo- 
GRAMS,  A>'D  Leadership  Developme:?t 

''research  axd  trai:«ixg  i>'  vocational  educatio:? 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  From  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  available  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts 
for  projects  of  significance  to  the  Nation  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
public  and  private  agencies  ^and  institutions.  State  boards,  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  State  board,  to  local  educational  agencies  in  that 
State,  except  that  no  grant  may  be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or 
institution,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  .subsection  (c),  and  for  support  for  a 
national  center  or  centers  for  research  and  development  in  vocational  educa- 
tion independent  of  the  Federal  Government 

"(b)  From  the  remaining  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  available  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  grants  to  each  State  whieh  has 
administrative  arrangements  approved  under  section  102  in  an  amount, which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  totai  amount  of  such  sums  remaining  as  the  popu- 
lation of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  such  States.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  by  a. State,  in  Atiurdance  with  its  statewide  plans  under 
section  108,  for  the  costs  of  the  State  research  coordination  unit,  and  for 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  and  local  educational  [fgeucies,  and  contracts  with  priv- 
ate agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  for  programs  and  projects  for  {1) 
research  and  training  programs,  (2)  experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot 
programs,  (3)  diffusion  and  implementation  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
.special  vocational  needs  of  youths,  particjilarly  youths  in  economicallj  de- 
pressed commuiilties  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps 
which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, and  (4)  the  dissemination  of  information  and  implementation  of  prod- 
ucts derived  from  such  programs  or  from  research  and  demonstrations  in  the 
.fieid  of  vocational  education,  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  State  re- 
search coordination  unit  or  by  the  State  advisorj  council  established  under 
section  107.  ^ "  * 

*  "(c)  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for — 
"(1)  research  in  vocational  education; 

"(2)  national  institutes,  symposia^  or  other  activities  designed  to  famil- 
iarize persons  involved  in  v^ocational  education  with  research  findings  and 
, successful  pilot  and  demonstratioh  projects  in  vocational  education, 

"(3)  experimental,  dev^elopmental,  and  pilot  i)rograms  and  projects  de- 
signed to  test  the  effect! vencs.s  of  research  findings ; 
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"(4)  demonstration  and  dissemination  projects; 
*       "(5)  diffusion  of  information  and  products; 

"(6)  projects  in  the  developmeat  of  new  careers  and  occupations,  such 
as  (A)   research  and  experimental  projects  designed  to  identify  new 
careers  in  such  fields  as  mental  and  physical  heajth,  crime  preventiun  and 
correction,  welfare,  ^education,  municipal  services,  child  care,  and  recrea- 
tion requiring  less  training^  than  ♦  professional  positions  and  projects  to, 
delineate  within  such  careers  roles  with  the  potential  for  advancement 
fr9m  one  level  to  another,  (B)  training  and  development  projects  design- 
ed to  demonstrate  and  diffuse  Improved  methods  of  securing  the  involve- 
ment, cooperation,  and  commitment  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
toward  the  end  of  achieving  greater  coordination  and  more  effective  im- 
plementation of  pro-ams  for  the  employment  of  persons  in  the  fields  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A>,  including  programs  to  prepare  professionals  (jp- 
cludlng  administrators)  to  work  effectively  with  aides;^and  (C)  projects 
to  evaluate  the  operation  of  programs  for  the  training,  development,  dud 
utilization  of  vocational  education.  : 
"(d)  A  grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (a)  may  be^  made  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Such  application  shall 
contain — 

a  description  of  the  najture,  duration,  puriwse,  and  plan  of  the 
project ;  « 

"(2)  the  qualifications  of  the  principal  staff  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  project;  and 

'*(3>a  detallefl  justification  of  the  amount  of  grant  funds  requested. 
The  Commissioner  may  not  approve  an  application  until  such  application  has 
been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  with  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  this  subsection  the  amcyint  expended  in  accordance  with 
.SluiluappUcatlon. 

"(e)  /There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  section 
$40'00aytK)0  for  the  fiscal  ye^ir  ending  June  30,  1976,  $44,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
>ear  ending  September  30,  1977,  $48,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  $52,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  and 
$56,000>000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  enacted  expressly  In  limitation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sentence,  sums  made  available  from  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  for  purposes  of  grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  shall  re 
main  available  until  expended. 

•  (f)  No  State  shall  receive  less  than  $25,000  for  any  fiscal  year  from  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  fb  ). 

"CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  152.^  fa'^  The  Congress  finds  that  curriculum  development  Is  compli- 
cated by  the  diversity  of  occupational  objectives,  variations  due  to  geographj, 
difference  in  educational  levels  and  types  of  programs,  and  by  the  wide  range 
of  occupations.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  enable  the  Com 
mlssioner  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  State  educational  agencies  in 
the  development  of  currlculums  for  new  and  changing  occupations,  and  to  co 
ordinate  improvements  In,  and  dissemination  of,  existing  curriculum  mater 
ial's,  to  provide  assistance  to  national  vdtatlonal  education  curriculum  centers, 
to  Cfioduct  special  curriculum  projects  in  selected  school  districts,  and  to  spun 
sor  national  curriculum  workshops  and  symposia ;  and  to  enable  the  States  to 
|)ro\iile  attention  to  instate  curriculum  need.s  In  vocatloiml  education  fur  on- 
goine:  and  expanding  vocational  education  programs. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3Q,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  fotir  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  suAs  appropriated  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  agencies  and  the  National  Caimcll,  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
colleges  or  universities.  State  boards,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  institutions,  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  institutions — 
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**(A)  to  promote  the  development  ^nd  dissemination  of  vocational  edu- 
cation curriculum  materials  for  use  in  teaching  occuxjatiunal  subjett.s,  in- 
ciudmg  currlculums  for  new  and  changing  occupational  fields  ; 

•*{B)  tu  implement  such  curriculums  in  programs  of  vocational  »nd  tech- 
nical education  ; 

'■(C;  to  coordiiii^te  ecorts  of  the  States  ia  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
materials  and  prepare  currents  lists  of  curriculum  materialb  available  in 
all  occupational  fields ; 

**(D)  to  survey  curriculum  materials  produced  by  other  agencies  uf  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Departitfent  of  Defense ; 

"(E)  to  evaluate  vucational-technical  education  curriculum  materials, 
and  their  uses; 

"(F)  to  train  personnel  in  curriculum  development;  and 
"(G)  to  prepare  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  use  of  curriculum 
naate rials  developed  under  this  subsection. 
"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commissioner  shall  grant  to 
each  State  which  has  administrative  arrangements  appru\ed  under  section 
102,  to  meet  vocational  educational  curriculum  needs  within  such  State,  an 
amount  which  bears-  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  a«  the  population  uf 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  poDulation  of  aU  such  States, 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  *curriculum'  means  a  plan 
for  a  teaching  and  learning  program  which  includes  objectives,  subject  ma  tier 
context,  learning  experiences,  and  teaching  strategies,  teaching  aid;^,  and  means 
of  evaluation,  and  the  term  'curriculum  materials'  includes  eurriculum  guides 
for  teacher*  and  administrators,  and  student  materials  for  learning  toituatiuii* 
in  vocational  education  programs,  to  prejjare  students  for  emplojmeut  at  the 
entry  le\el  or  to  upgrade  the  occupational  competence  of  students  who  ha\e 
been  previously  employed  or  ^\ho  are  currently  employed  in  any  occupatiuual 
field. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  enacted  expressly 
in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  funds  appropriated  undeV 
subsection  (b)  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  AND  PROO-ECTS 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  continu- 
ing seriously  high  level  of  youth  unemployment  bj  developing  meaus  for  givmg 
the  isame  kind  of  attention  as  is  now  given  to  the  college  preparation  needs  of 
those  young  persons  who  on  to  college,  to  the  preparation  needs  of  the  two 
out  of  ,three  joung  i)ersons  who  end  their  education  at  or  before  coaipletiou 
of  th^  secondary  level,  too  many  of  ^hom  face  long  and  bitter  montlfs.of  job 
hunting  or  marginal  work  after  leaving  school.  It  is  tiierefore  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  stimulate,  demonstrate,  and  dixu&e,  thruugh  Federal  fimmcial 
support,  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  li\ing  for 
young  people  who  are  still  in  school,  who  have  left  school  either  by  gradua- 
tion or  by  dropping  out,  or  who  ajce  in  postsecondary  programs  of  \ocatiunal 
preparation,  and  to  promote  cooperation  between  public  education  aud  man- 
power agenclesT 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$26,000,000  for  the  fii:cal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $30,000,000  fur  the  fii^'«l 
year  ending  September  30.  1977,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19T9,  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1980. 

'7c)  (1)  From  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  under  subjection, 
(b),  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  boards  and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  .stimulaling  aud 
assisting  In  the  development,  establishment,  and  operation  of  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sectitjn.  The  Commissioner 
may  also  make  grants  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  organizations,  or 
Institutions,  when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

••(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commissioner  shall  grant  to 
each  State  which  ha.s  administrative  arraiigements  approved  under  section 
102  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  such  States,  for  grants 
by  the  State  board  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
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private  agencies^  organizations,  or  institutions,  or  for  cuntracts  by  the  State 
board  with  public  ur  private  agencies,  organization^^,  ur  ia:»titutiuns,  int.luding 
business  and  industrial  concerns,  upon  such  cerium  and  <!onditious,  conssi^teut 
with  the  |)rovisions  of  this  section  and  with  Its  statewide  plans  uuder  ^^ctiun 
108  as  the  State  board  determines  will  most  e£recti\ely  carry  out  the  de^tloi>- 
ment,  establishment,  and  operation  of  exemplary  and  innovative  occupational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  iu  tota- 
tional  education  programs. 

**(d)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of — 

planning  and  developing  exemplary  demonstration  and  diffusion 
programs  Or  projects  such  as  those  described  in  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(2)  establiiShing,  operating,  or  evaluating  exemplary  programs  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  and 
to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths,  wltlx 
'  special  emphasis  given  to  youths  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
other  handicaps,  Tvhich  programs  or  projects  may,  among  others,  include 
(A>  programs  and  projects  designed  to  familiarize  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for  ^\lilch 
special  skills  are  required  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in  such  occupa- 
tions; (B)  programs  and  projects  for  students  which  provide  educational 
experiences  through  work  during  the  school  year  or  in  th(?  summer ,  {Cj 
programs  and  projects  for  intensive  occupational  guidance  counstlmg.  and 
placement  and  follow -through  during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  ini- 
tial job  placement;  (B)  programs  and  projects  designed  to  broaden  or 
improve  vocational  education  curriculum;  ^E)  exchanges  of  personnel 
between  schools  and  other  'agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  partici- 
pating in  activities  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  man- 
power ageaJta  and  industry;  (F)  programs  and  projects  for  joung  work- 
ers released  from  their  jobs  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the  pUrpoisC  of  in- 
creasing their  educational  attainment,  and  (G)  prograQja^and  jjrujects  at 
the  secondary  level  to  motivate  aji4»sprovlde  preprofes^S^  preparation 
for  potential  teachers  for  vocational  education.  ^ 
"(e)  (1)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  may  he  "Smade  only  if  the 
Commissioner,  or  the  State  board  in  the  case  of  grants  made  by  a  State  board 
under  subsection  (c)  (2),  determines — 

"(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  by  grantees  and  con- 
tractors to  coordinate  the  development  and  operation  of  other  prugrams 
and  projects  carried  out  under  grants  or  contracts  under  this  section,  with 
the  appropriate  statewide  plans,  and  with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams having  the  same  or  similar  purposes ; 

"(B)  tha-t,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  of  the  type  whlcb  the  program  or  project  invohed  Is  to 
meet,  pfovlslon  has  been  made  for  the  participation  of  such  students ,  and 
'*(C)  that  effective  policies  and  procedures  will  be  adopted  which  assure 
that  Federal  funds  made  availably  under  this  section  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  or  local  funds. 
"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  (other  than  a  grant  or  contract  with  a  State 
board)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (cMl)  with  re- 
spect t<y  any  program  or  project  unless  such  program  or  project  has  been  ku!>- 
raitted  to  the  State  board  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  conducted  and  has 
been  commented  on  by  the  State  board  within  sixty  days  of  such  submissluii 
ur  vrithln  such  longer  period  of  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  pur- 
suanMo  regulations. 

*'(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless  enacted  expressly 
In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  i)aragraph^  funds  a\allab!c  to  the  iCom- 
mlssioner  and  to  the  State  board  under  subsection  (c)  shall  remain  a^uiUblc 
until  expended. 

^    "INSTITUTE^ ^AND  LEADERSHIP  EDCCATION  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EnUCATlON  ADMIMSTRA- 
T0R8,  EDUCATIONAL  BOAIIDS,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  GROUPS 

**Sec.  154.  (a)  (1)  From  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  thl3  section,  the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  and  coutact.s  to  pay 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements  concerning  leadership 
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develupment  fur  espentiicetl  vucatiunal  etluLatiuii  petbumiiil.  induding  teaLher 
educaturs  and  admini:>traturi> ,  and  fur  other  perbuunel,  who  are  capable  uf 
strengthening  vocational  education  programis  supported  under. thi:>  Act.  Such 
cooperative  arrangements  may  be  v,\th  any  educational  institution  or  agtULj, 
ur'wlth  private  Jbu:3iness,  industry,  or  other  commercial  tinterpribt,  or  accom- 
plished directly  by  State  boards. 

"(2;  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  may  be  used  for  projects  and 
activities  which  may  include — 

((A)  laderi^hip  development  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  professional  de\elopment  and  understanding  cuncerning  the  relation- 
ships, functions,  and  needs  of  vocational  education  programs  within  the 
context  of  the  Nation's  total  education  effort  with  particular  attention  to 
be  paid  to  educational  problems  identified  as  national  or  regional  in  iscope , 
'•(B)  short-term  institutes,  workshops,  symposia,  or  other  training  activ- 
ities designed  to  focus  attention  of  vocational  education  policymakers 
upon  national,  social,  economic,  and  educational  issues  and  priorities  in 
order  to  improve  the  leadership  qualifications  of  such  persons  and  to  inte- 
grate effective  vocational  education  programs  into  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  all  persons,  and  long-term  institutes  for  highly  selected  and  high 
administrative  level  policymakers  including  vocational  educators.  State 
board  members  and  staff,  local  school  board  members  and  staff  (urban 
and  rural),  and  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  the  public  at 
large ; 

"(C)  national  leadership  development  Institutes  and  workshops  for 
teacher  educators,  coordinators,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  ullier 
selected  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  developing  procedures  and  standards 
pertaining  to  leadership  development  and  other  matters  that  affect  pro- 
gram growth ;  and 

**(D>  national  resource  panels,  funded  through  one  or  more  States, 
whose  purpose  is  to  Identify  national  priorities,  to  coordinate  and  train 
.    directors  of  funded  activities,  to  Identify  6xemplary  components  of  leader- 
ship training  activities,  to  be  a  source  of  technical  assistance  as  reque5<ed 
by  the  State  or  the  Commissioner,  and  to  annually  review  the  effect i\enesj> 
of  progranjs  conducted  under  this  subsection,  members  of  which  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  B^te  boards  and  by  the  Commissioner  to  serve  on  a 
rotating  basis  and  report  to  the  Commissioner. 
"(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  a 
grant  to  catch  each  State  which  has  administrative  arrangements  approved 
under  section  102  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remuhider 
as  the  population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  such 
States.  Such  grants  may  be  used  by  the  States,  either  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contract,  fur  the  purpose  of  conducting  leadership  programs  fur  local 
aiMl  regional  directors  of  vocational  education,  educational  administration  imr- 
sonnel,  local  boards  of  education,  and  selected  State  staff;  the  State  hoard 
shall  include  in  its  statewide  plans  procedures  for  accomplishing  the  purpo&e 
of  this  subsection. 

*'lc)  A  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  may  be  tnade  only  upon'  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioner,  or  to  the  State  board  In  the  case  of  grants  or  mni- 
tract^  under  subsection  (b),  at  such  time,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  or  tbe  State  board,  whichever  is  appropriate,  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  and  the  State  board  shall  approve  an  application 
icrtbis  subsection  onlrif  such  application— 

**(!)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carryUig  out  one  or  more  projects  or 
activities  which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  whicli- 
ever  is  appropriate,  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

*'(2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  fo^  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supxilement  and,  to  the  extent  prac^ticable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
V^ould  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  whichever 
is  appropriate,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  section ;  and 
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"(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  or  the  State  board,  whichever  is 
appropriate,  may  require  to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this  secUon, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  they 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctn^  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  unless 
enacted  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sentence,  funds  avail- 
able under  this  section  shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Chairman  Perkixs.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  continuing  our  hearings  today  on  vocational,  occupational, 
and  career  education.  I  am  delighted  that  we  have  with  us  Mr.  Don 
Brill,  assistant  director,  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  AduU  Education.  I  know  a  lot  about  that^  institution  and  the 
great  work  being  carried  on  there. 

Also,  we  have  Dr.  Francis  T."  Tuttle,  State  director  of  vocational 
education,  Stillwater,  Okla.  Dr.  Tuttle,  Congressman  Risenhoover  is 
ill  today  and  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us.  I  know  lie  wanted  to  be 
hfere  this  morning,  in  particular,  because  of  your  appearance  before 
the  committee.  He  sent  me  a  note  and  his  proxy  on  another  bill.  He 
will  be  with  us  Monday.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Brill  first  and  then 
from  Dr.  Tattle.  We  will  not  ask  questions  until  both  of  you  make 
your  statements. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Brill. 

STATEMENT  OF  DON  BRUL,  ASSISTANT  STATE  DIRECTOR,  WISCON- 
SIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ADIHT  EDUCA« 
TION 

Mr.  Brijll.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Donald 
M.  Brill.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eugene  Lehrmann,  the 
State  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  ' 
Adult  Education.  Our  agency  budget  is  being  heard  by  the  legisla- 
ture, demanding  his  appearance  there.  ^ 
^    I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
committee  today.  Befoi:e  'testifying,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  you  and  membei-s 
of  your  committee  who  so  graciously  took  the  time  and  effort  to  hold 
an  overnight  hearing  in  our  State  last  July.  I  will  keep  my  remarks 
brief  with  ramor  digression  from  my  prepared  statement.  I  would 
like  permission  to  submit  a  ccrnpletfe*  text  of  my  written  testimony.  " 
^  Chairman  Peukixs.  Without  objection  your  complete  text  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

[Prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  or  Eugene  Lehrmann,  State  Director,  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 

J^I  ^'J;?^rnian,  my  name*  is  Enjrone  Lehrmann  and  I  am  the  State  Director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
1  i  am  very  pleased  to  have, the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Committee 
today.  Before  testifying  I  xvould  like  to  extend  my  deep  appreciation  and  that 
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of  the  State  of  \Vciscuiii.iu  to  >eu  and  the  members  of  >our  Cummittee  who  so 
graciuubly  tbok  the  tixue  uud  effort  to  hold  aa  o\erbigUt  hearing  iu  our  state 
last  July.  '  - 

I  will  attempt  to  keep  my  remarks  brief.  However,  I  ^ould  like  permission 
to  submit  a  complete  text  of  my  written  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  last  six  months  we  liave  all  become  aware  of 
many  major  issues  pertinent  to  vocational  education  legislation.  Let  me  as  a 
State  Ditwtor  uf  Voeatitnial  Education,  relate  my  euuttrus  about  just^tuo  of 
these  i.»*bUi'.s.  One,  administration  of  voeatiunal  educatiou  legislation  NMthin 
the  ^tate,  two,  the  level,  and  method  of  fedtral  funding  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

AD>IINISTRATIO?f  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WITHIN   THE  STATE 

There  appears  to  be  two  basic  thoughts  op  this  matter.  The  flrst  would 
maiutain  the  present  general  admmistrati\e  structure  by  continuing  the  state 
ad\isory  councils  in  their  present  advisory  role  and  retaining  a  single  state 
agency  for  tlie  administration  of  vocational  education. 

The  second  would  change  the  role  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Voca- 
tional Education  from  advisory  to  administrative  over  20%  of  the  timds, 
abulibh  the  single  state  agency  in  favor  of  an  agency  to  administer  40%  of 
the  funds  for  j-ecuudary  vocational  education  and  create  an  additional  agency 
to  aUminiftter  40Vo  of  the  funds  for  Uo^tsecondary  vocational  educaHon.  Plan- 
ning re.>px>nsibilities  would  be  assigned  to  a  state  1202  commission. 

After  a  deUberate  and  careful  re\iew  of  tlie  alternative  administrative 
mechanisms  provided  in  II.R.  3036  and  U.K.  3037  I  must  as  State  Director  of 
buth  Community  colleges  and  vocational-technical  sc}iot>ls  recommend,  and 
recommeml  N\ithout  equivocation,  the  retention  of  the  current  administrative 
provisions  as  reflected  in  H.R.  3037. 

My  written  testimony  will  elaborate  upon  my  reasons,  but  let  me  briefly 
outline  a  few  of  the  basic  problems  inherent  in  the  proposed  changes. 

1.  IIuw  can  a  locus  of  accountability  be  maintained  when  the  accountability 
is  spread  through  four  different  agencies  within  a  state?, 

2.  Wisconsin  does  not  even  have  a  1202  commission.  Further,  we  feel  our 
coordinati\e  structure  among  state  agencies  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  1202 
commission  and  lacks  many  of  its  deficiencies. 

3.  Out  fcitate  Advisory  Council  has  formally  rejected  an  administrative  role 
in  spite  of  an  enticement  of  209^0  of  the,  vocational  education  funds.  They 
lealize  they  cannot  serve  an  effective  advisory  role  and  an  administrative  role 
at  the  .^ame  time.  A  resolution  iadicating  state  vocational  board  support  of 
the  state  advisory  coimcil  is  attached. 

What  demonstrable  good  will  be  accomplished  by  imposing  the  organiza- 
tional g> rations  evidenced  in  II.R.  3036?  If  there  are  insufficient  funds  being 
allocated  fur  providing  pofet&l*condary  \oeational  education  to  students  in  some 
states,  it  seems  to  me  Congress  has  a  much  simpler  remedy  than  a  complete 
overhaul  of  uur  present  delivery  s>stem.  It  can  simply  increase  the  set  aside 
requirements  to  meet  that  end.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  most  of  the  bills  before 
you  do  that. 

A  review  of  the  composition  of  state  advisory  councils  may  also  be  in  order. 
But  the  >elab orate  and  cumbersome  infrastructure  proposed  in  II.R.  o03G  is 
certainly  not  a  realtistle  solution  which  can  in  any  way  maintaia,  let  alone 
improve,  the  present  level  of  accountability* 

LEVnL  AND  METHOD  OP  lUNDINQ  FOH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Need  for  vocational  education 

The  need  for  vocational  education  has  been  shown  concretely  in  terms  of 
'  labor  force  needs. 

U.S*  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studies  show  that 
less  thaa  onc*-fourth  (23.7  percent)  of  all  occupational  openings  over  the 
1972-85  period  will  require  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  more  education.  They 

y^lho  indica,te  that  a  higher  proportion  of  the  labor  force  entrants  will  have 

^uch  training. 

Vocational  education  is  needed  to  meet  the  training  requirements  for  most 
of  the  job  openings  for  which  four  years  of  college  is  not  needed.  Vocational 
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and  t(K^hnical  education  programs  provide  a  means  by  which  intelligent  persons 
ean  be  prepared  for  basic  skilled  occupations  in  the  labor  force. 
Intereat  in  vocational  education 

Substantial  interest  in  vocational  education  has  been  shown  by  Americans. 
1  he  Commission  of  Non-Traditional  Study,  in  a  national  survey  of  the  ape  48 
to  60  population  (excluding  full-time  students)  found  that  89%  of  the  re.sijon- 
dents  were  interested  in  vocational  education  and  U%  of  them  lusted  \oca. 
fional  education  as  their  first  choice.  These  percentages  were  by  far  the 
highest  of  any  category  of  education. 

The  3973  Galltp  Poll  oij  education  showed  that  the  majority  of  American 
ranked  "preparing  students  for  work"  as  the  most  important  job  of  schools, 
furthermore,  the  majority  of  the  adults  gave  "to  get  a  better  job'*  as  the 
most  important  reasbn  for  continuing  their  education. 
Why  more  $'sf 

While  those  of  us  in  vocational  education  feel  we  are  doing  a  good  job.  we 
need  more  funds  to  con^uue  our  role  and  to  expand  it  where  needed 

The  recent  General  Accounting  Office  report  on  vocational  educatioa  in  the 
U.  S.  entitled  "What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion? makes  two  especially  relevant  findings.  \ 

1.  "Projections  of  national  economy  indicate  increased  demand  for  vocation- 
ally skilled  manpower." 

2.  "J^rge  numbers  of  youth  leave  school  without  skills  needed  for  employ- 
ment, and  many  subsequently  are  unemployed." 

Even  without  any  ex»panMon  of  our  efforts,  as  all  of  you  know,  at  takes  much 
more  raone;jr  now  than  just  a  few  years  ago  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 
Why  Federal  $'s* 

If  vocational  education  is  needed,  is  wanted,  and  is  succe.ssful.  why  are  we 
asking  fpr  federal  funds  rather  than*  financing  it  through  state  and  local 
funding?  ^ 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all.  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  new.  rea.sonahle  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  federal  dollars  to  assure  that  national  interebtj>  and  prior- 
ities are  being  served. 

In  order  to  insure  that^  national  interests  and  priorities  will  be  served  a  ' 
federal  dollar  commitment  must  be  there.  When  local  propertv  tax  revenues 
tind  state  income  tax  revenues  m»PPly  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
needed  funding,  the  interest  of  tho.se  particular  taxpayers  nni.st  dominate 
Federal  control  is  not  the  answer,  but  rather  a  level  of  fetforal  funding  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  fedecal  interest  in  vocational  education.  Tho  fed-  y 
eral  government  through  a  variety  of  programs,  inclifdhig  vocational  educa- 
tion, has  provided  a  leadership  role  to  insure  that  the  handicapped,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  other  groups  in  need  are  provided  8er\iees  which  tho  states  and 
localities  have  been  either  unwilling  or  pnable  to  provide. 

With  the  continued  help  of  the  Office  of  Education.  I  believe  we  can  become 
even  more  effective  in  assessing  the  vocational  education  needs  of  our  citizenry 
as  well  as  becoming  more  efficient  in  the  delivery  of  .those  services. 

Finally,  not  io  be  ignored  is  the  very  simple  fact  that  the  finaacial  capacity 
of  the  states  is  in  poor  shape.  As  the  governors  pointed  out  just  a  short  while 
ago.  the  states  are  not  in  a  position  to  assume  a  greater  burden  in  providing 
services.  • 

Method  of  funding 

Jn  providing  funding  to  the  states  for  vocational  education,  I  urge  you  to 
examine  the  formula  for  distributing  money  among  the  states.  * 

First,  the  distribution  according  ti>  different  age  groupings  should  be  studied 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  method  to  meet  the  actual,  and  potential 
vocational  needs  of  the  states- 

J ^Secondly,  a  factor  should  be  incorporated  into  the  formula  which  takes  Into 
ccount  the  state  and  local  effort  each  state  makes  in  providing  vocational 
education  to  its  citizens. 

6UMUARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  restate  the  two  primary 
concerns  that  I  have  addressed  myself  to  today : 
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,  1.  I  would  urge  that  yuu  support  the  continuation  of  a  single  state  agency 
responsible  for  vocational  education. 

2  I  would  urge  that  you  expand  the  f(^deral  support  fur  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Attached  is  a  section  outlining  supportive  narrative  fur  the  comments  I  have 
provided  in  my  testimony.  Thank  you  fur  ^our  courtesy  ar^d  interest  in  Wiscun- 
sln's  concern  for  vocational  education. 

SUPPORTIVE  XARBATIVE 

In  the  following,  I  have  provided  supporting  informatiun,  restating  or  fur- 
ther explaining  the' material  outlined  in  my  \frbal  testiaH^j.  Included  in  this 
informatiun  is  an  o\cTvit'\\  of  the  fuUoNNiag:  1.  Kea.sun.s  fur  a  single  t^tate 
agency  for  vocational  education.  II.  Wisconsin's  vucatiunal  eUucatiun  activ- 
ities—an  overview.  III.  Level  and*  method  of  funding  vucatiunal  education. 
IV.  ^strengthening  the  federal  role  in  voc^atiunal  education*  V.  {Strengthening 
the  vocational  education  planning  process. 

If  there  are  any  questions  or,  areas  that  are  of  further  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  General  Sub-committee  un  Educatiun,  ur  uthers,  please  cuntact  me. 

1.  Reasons  for  a  single  State  agency  for  vocatiptial  education 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  our  IViscunsin  vocational  system.  As  you 
are  well  aware,  the  administrati\  e  structure  fur  vucatiunal  educatiun  varies 
from  state  to  state.  This  we  believe  is  a  strength  in  that  it  allows  each  state 
the  flexibility  to  prt>\ide  its  vocational  services  in  a  manner  that  is  most  eflec- 
tije  to  meeting  its  unique  needs.  For  instance,  the  vocatlunal  education  pro- 
gram ^in  Wisconsin  is  under  thQ  jurisdiction  of  a  single  state  board  of  voca 
tional  education. 

A.  The  postsecondary  and  adult  programs  are  administered  at  the  state 
le\el  through  my  oJBce  and  the  secondary  prugrams  are  administered  through 
the  office  of  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

B  At  the  lucal  level  the  positsecundary  and  s^iuH  programs  are  administered 
through  sixteen  districts  by  boards  which  have  the  authority  to  levy  prop- 
erty tax  for  the  partial  financial  support  of  their  own  programs. 

The  locus  of  re&ijonsibility  and  accountability  fur  vocational  education  in 
a  single  state  agency  pro\ided  a  feolid  fuunilatiun  fur  an  effecti\e  uud  efficient 
admiiUijtratiun.  The  du^e  ^oordinatiun  and  eo^peratiun  between^ the  secondary 
and  the  pust^econdary  vocatiunal  educatiun  eflurt^  are  strengtliened  by  state 
statutes  pru\iding  membership  uf  the  Superintendent  uf  Public  Instructiun  on 
the  State  Vocahuual  Board.  .These  relatiousjilps  alsu  inchide  joint  agency 
committees  and  ta^k  ,furces.  In  addition,  to  in.sure  eluse  couperation  between 
the  responsible  agencies  in  postseeundary  educatiun,  the  president  of  the  public 
fuui^  year  system  board  and  the  chairman  of  the  state  vucatiohal  education 
board  are,  as  provided  for  in  state  statute,  fully  fnnctiuuing  members  of  the 
other's  buards.  The  coordination  and  continuing  cooperatiuu,  both  statutory 
and  \uluntary.  between  agencies  resptmsible  fur  educatiun  is  vastly  superior 
ti>  the  duphcatlve  and  unwieldy  constraints  inherent  in  the  supe  rim  position 
of  the  1202  commission.  ^ 

Fideral  efforts  to  evaluate  our  progress  in  education  must  recognize  the 
unique  characteristics  of  each  state.  It  is  these  characteristics  that  provide 
variation  In  the  administration  of  vucational  education.  These  unique  charac- 
teristics reflect  the  diversity  of  the  American  culture,  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject tu  the  cru.shing  force  of  a  federally  mandated  11:02  commission.  I  believe 
that  vMuntary  arrangements  between  agencies  with  specific  educational  pur- 
,  ]5oses  can  be  functional.  ^  '  , 

Maximum  accountability  will  be  best  act\Ieved  through  the  efforts  of  a  single 
state  afeency  responsible  for  vocational  education.  T^he  proliferation  of  agen- 
cies with  partial  accountability,  as  provided  ,for  under  the  1202  commission, 
will  only  weaken  the  overall  effurts  to  provide  vocatlfonal  education  services. 

//.  Wi8Con9in*s  vocational  education  actiHiies — An  overvieta 

Let  me  attempt  to  present  you  with  a  descriptive  overview- of  the  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  .system  in  this  state  tu  d(^munstrate  what  the 
•federal  vocational  dollar  has  helped  accomplish. 
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Our  citizens  lm\e  lon^j  tlemun»strated  a  firm  curamitnient  to  education.  Last 
year  62  cents  of  e\ery  state  general  rcTcnue  taA  dollar  uas  duvuted  to  educa- 
tion. Our  state  was  7th  nationally  in  the  ratio  of  vtiite, local  vucutiuual  edu- 
cation expenditures  to  federal  expenditures  for  \oLational  educatiuu.  This  tax 
effort  significantly  exceeds  the  national  norm.  Our  per  pupil  exl>eudituru  ranks 
14th  in  the  nation,  but  our  per  capita  income  rank  is  23r(l. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  302.OOO  people  received  vocational  eihication 
ser\lces,  this  means  1  person  in  every  14.  62,000  were  enrolled  in  bOO  full-time, 
postsecondary  programs  encompassing  ,253  different  occupatiui^al  areas. 

Our  philosophy  of  bringing  services  to  the  people  is  demonstrated  by  the 
existence  of  39  vocational- technical  institutes  and  schools,  over  300  adi^lt  vulu- 
tlonal  centers  and  345  secondary  schools  offering  vocational  programs.  Without 
federal  Support  many  of  thei>e  people  would  not  hav*e  been  &er\ed.  Xh^  number 
of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  enrolled  has  increa>ed  fiom  2000 
in  196S  to  over  23,000  in  1973.  It  is  the  .federal  vocational  dollar  that  has  en- 
abled us  to  extend  our  services  to  meet  tlie  unique  need.s  of  all  individuaU. 

Yet  I  find  that  numbers  fail  to  express  the  true  impact  of  vocational  educa- 
tion upon  the  individual.  How  can  a  number  express  the  satisfactiun  of  the 
Native  American  in  northern  AVisconsin  who  as  part  of  his  vocational  program 
was  able  to  construct  his  own  housing  on  his  own  reservation? 

The  need  for  vocational  etUication  for  students  in  high  schoids  is  well  estab- 
lished. Efforts  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment <)f  Public  Instruction  and  articulated  with  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult  Education  are  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  programs  of  vocational  education  as  part  of  the  total 
program  of  a  comprehensive  high  school.  Thcoe  efforts  are  asj^istcd  by  several 
state  and  many  local  advisory  committees  for  vocational  education  at  the 
secondary  level. 

The  basic  cjriteria  for  a  comprehensive  vocational  education  program  are . 
Services  of  a  Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinator ;  Development  of  a 
Local,  Long-Range  Plan  for  Vocational  Education ,  Career  devehjpment  princess 
through  vocational  guidance  and  counseling ,  Ex/ioratory  and  sequence  courses , 
Variety  of  capstone  cotlrses  sufficient  to  meet  student  ueediS^,  ^lodified  programs 
and/4)r  special  services  foi;, students  vyith  special  needs,  and  Formalized  articu- 
lation of  high  school  and  post  high  school  courses. 

Twenty-six  percent- of  Wisconsin's  high  school  graduates  successfully  com- 
pleted a  vocationjjl  program  which^  culminated  with  a  capstone  jur.se.  The 
capstone  concept  denotes  intensive  vocational  training  at  the  twt-lflh  grade 
level.  Each  capstone  course  "caps-off*  the  individual  skills  and  attitudes  learned 
In  the  previous  sequence  of  exploratory  and  skill-building  c6ui*ses  offere<l  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve.  Co-cur ricular  activities  of  vocational  student 
(»rganizationR,  sutlL  as  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Aii^erlca  (DECA), 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  ^America  (FBLA),  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(FFA),  Future  IlomemakerS  of  A^ierica — Home  Economics  Related  Occupa- 
ti^S  JFHA-HEDO),  and  Vocational  Industrial  Clubis  of  America  (VICAn 
eiiminde  the  total  vocational  program. 

After  gradurttion  from  the  capstone  course,  students  may  enter  piist secon- 
dary .sthoojs  for  advanced  vocational-technical  training  or  enter  dircutl>  into 
the  world  \>f  work.  The  follow-np,  of  capstone  graduates  four  months  after 
graduation  foijnd  72%  of  those  available  for  employment  v^e^e  working;  full- 
tJme  in  their  area  of  preparation  or  a  related  area.  The  nnompluyment  rate 
was  only  59^?  «f  those  seeking  v\'ork.  Vocational  education  through  the  cap- 
stone concept  can  If^nd  many  youn;;  people  into  satisfying  and  rewanling  job 
X)lacement  opporfunities.  The  ultimate  goal  is'  to  'Extend  this  opporlunit.v  to 
all  the  young  people  in  Wisconsin's  high  schools. 

///.  Level  and  methods  of  funding'VOcaUonal  education 

Many  of  the  problems  which  are  identified  through  analysis  of  the  annual 
vocational  educatigp  reports  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  up  until  now.  we 
have  filaced  much  greater  emphasis  upon  producing  high  "quality  edut^tional 
programs  and  courses  than  on  developing  elaborate  reporting  .system^  The 
identified  problenis  then,  may  have  no  basis  in  ftict,  but  are,  instead, \often 
reflections  of  inadequate  reporting  systems.  .  V 

Given  the  state  of  our  reported  data  It  is  apparent  that  a  statist Icalw  sig- 
nificant analfi/ls  of  vocational  education  evaluating  the  rolo  of  federal  jfunds 
is  impossible  We  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the  situation.  Jh 
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In  Wisconsin  we  are  (U'velupln^<  <\ Managenicnt  Informafion  S.vbtom  ^hieh 
will  be  a  start  toward  pru\i(ling  more  complete,  consistent,  and  accurate  infor- 
mation. Perhaps  now  is  the  time,  through  \ocational  education  legislation'  to 
ensure  that,  nationally  ,effective  accountability  standards  and  procedure^*  are 
established.  ■  *'  > 

WhMe  our  failing  in  reporting  may  be  discouraging,  our  »snccos^^es  in  provid- 
ing* vocational  education  should  be  enconra^jing.  With  continntd  feiicral  fund- 
ing" for  vocational  education,  both  the  (^ualily  of  the  program.;  and  the  report- 
•ing  effort.s  will  improve. 

A.  AVerf.— The  need  for  vocational  education  training  has  been  shown  con- 
^  cretely  in  terms  of  laboj:  force  needs.  Studies  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor ^  Statistics,  show  thaty  less  than  one-fourth 
(23.7  percent)  of  all  occupational'  openings  over  the  1972-85  period  will  re- 
quire a  baccalaureate  degree  or  more  education.  These  studies  also  state  that 
trends  indicate  that  a  higher  proportion  of  the  labor  force  entrants  ^ill  have 
such  training. 

While  not  all  of  the  remaining  job  openings  are  in  occupations  which  require 
formal  training,  vocational  education  is  needed  to  meet  the  training  requirt*- 
ment.s  for  most  of  the  job  opening^  for  which  four  years  of  college  is  not 
needed.  Vocational  and  technical  education  programs  provide  a  m'^aus  by 
which  intelligent  persons  can  be  prepared  for  needed  manual  occupations  in 
the  labor  force.  Vocational  educatiom  has  the  potential  to  match  clo^cly  the 
skills  of  labor  tojee  entrants  and  the  skills  needed  in  occupation^  for  which 
I   there  are  openings. 

If.  /nicrc«f —Substantial  interest  in  vocational  education  has  been  shown  by 
Americans.  The  Comnii^.^ion  of  Non-Traditional  Stiifly.  in  a  national  survey 
of  the  ag?  18  to  00  population  (excluding  full-time  students)  f,njnd  ihat  8U'/o 
of  the  respondents  were  interested  in  vocational  education  <  including  agru-ul* 
ture)  and  40%  of  them  listed'  vocational  education  as  their  first  choice.  These 
l>ercfntages  were  by  far  the  highest  ot  any  category  of  education.  The  com- 
plete results  are  as  follows : 

{In  percent) 

Category  '  ^  Some  Interest  First  choice 

• 

Vocational  (excludinj  agriculture)   7S  43 

Recreational  '.   $3  13 

Home  ■hJ /■M.»5y  w   56  12 

Ptrwnal  development  .1..,.^  54  7 

General  education   .  .  48  13 

Public  affairi   36  3 

Relnion   IS  3 

Agriculture   11  5 

The^l973  Gallup  Toll  on  education  showed  that  the  majority  of  Anicri«anj> 
Tanked  ^'preparing  students  for  work"  as  the  most  important  job  of  Khook-s. 
Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the  adults  gave  **to  get  a  better  job"  as  the 
^  most  important  reason  for  continuing  their  education. 

C.  Why  more  money  is  needed.— Wiile  thuae  of  us  Jit  vocational  education 
fcil  we  are  doing  a  good  job.  we  need  ni«ire  funds  to  continue  our  role  and  to 
expand  it  where  needed.  The  recent  General  Accounting  (UVu^^  reptii  t  on  \oca- 
tional  education  entitled  "What  is  the  Role  ol  Federal  Assistance  for  Voca- 
tional Education?"  makes  two  relevant  Hndings. 

1.  '  Fio.iections  of  national  economy  indicate  increased  demand  for  voca- 
tionally skilled  manpower.'* 

2.  "Largf  numbers  of  youth  leave  school  without  skil'ls  needed  for  employ- 
ment, and  many  subsequently  are  unemployed." 

These  findings  indicate  that  vocational  education  could  play  a  greater  role 
in  training  memherH.of  j^ur  society.  IC\en  without  an  e.xpan.-^ii.n  ofZf^rts,  the 
problems  of  in  11  at  ion  require  greater  cxi>eiidi  tares  just  to  actoiu^liMi  tifc  same  - 
task. 

D.  Why  more  federal  funding  m  wcedcJ.— Although  vocation.il  education  is 
needed,  is, wanted  by  sucietj,  and  is  successful,  federal  funding  l.s  needed  In 
addition  to  state  and  local  fundi ng.< 

.  First  of  all,  it  is  recognized  that  new.  reasonable  controls  on  the  use  of 
federal  dollars,  in  order  to  assure  that  national  interests  anc  priori4*ie.s  are 
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being  served,  may  be  increasingly  necessary.  But  to  assure  that  natiowil  in- 
terests'and  prioritits  will  be  i>erved»  the  dollar  comniitment  must  be/ there. 
When  local  property  tax  revtnues  and  state  income  tax  rt3\enues  suppj/^bj  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  needed  funding,  the  interests  of  tJiosJ  parti- 
cular  taxpayers  must  dominate.  Federal  control  is  undesirable,  but  a  level  of 
federal  interest  in  vocational  education  is  needed. 

The  federal  gu^erjiment  through  a  \ariety  of  programs,  iwluding  vocational 
tduc^ition,  has  provided  a  leadtri>hip  role  in  ai>buring  that  the  hdndicappt;d,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  other  groups  in  need  receive  £>9rvices  which  the  states  and 
localities  have  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  "to  provicje.  With  the  continued 
help  of  the  OfiSce  of  Education,  we  can  become  even  more  effective  in  as- 
sessing the  vocational  education  needs  of  our  citizenry  and  more  efficient  in 
the  delivery  of  those  services. 

Finally,  not  to  be  ignored  is  the  fact  that  the  financial  capacity  of  the  states 
is  in  poor  shape.  The  states  are  not  in  a  x>osition  to  assume  a  greater  burden 
^  providing  services.  In  1973,  Wisconsin  devoted  sixty-two  cents  of  every 
istate  general  revenue  tax  dollar  to  education. 

E.  Method  of  fundina.^ln  providing  funding  to  the^  states  for  vocational 
education,  a  new  formula  is  needed  fu^*  distributing  money  among  the  states. 

First,  the  distribution  according  to  different  age  groupings  should  be  studied 
to  determine  the  appropriate  method  to  meet  the  actual  and  potential  voca- 
tional needs  <Sf  the  states.  ^  , 

Secondly,  a  factor  should  be  incorporated  into  the  formula  which  takes  into  * 
account  the  state  and  local  effort  each  state  maltes  in  providing  vocational 
educational  to  its  citizens.  Examples  of  such  a  factor  are : 

1.  The  total  vocational  education  expenditures  (federal,  state,  and  local)  per 
capita  in  each  state  compared  to  that  for  the  nation. 

Z.  The  number  of  individuals  served  by  vocational  education  as  a  proportion 
.of  those  eligible  for  such  service — compare  states  to  national  data. 

3.  The  total  expenditures  per  pupil  served — compare  states  to  national  data. 

'  /V.  Strengthening  the  Federal  rote  in  vocational  education 

I  am  concerned  about  tlie  limited  linkages  as  well  as  the  level  and  extent  of 
cooperation  that  currently  does  not  exist  between  vocational  education  legis- 
lation and  the  comprehensive  employment  and  training  legislation.  I  believe 
thiit  vocational  education  should  promote  cooperation  and  linkages  with  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973:'- 

In  order *to  promote  and  de\elop  this  much-needed  cooperation  and  linkage, 
I  would  recommend  the  following: 

A.  Representation  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion from  the  Xational  Manpower  Planning  Council  and  vice- versa. 

B.  Represfntation  on  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  from  the  State 
Manpower  Planning  Councils  and  ^icevversa.  Wisconsin  has  this  exchange,  and 
it  should  he  mandated  in  any  new  federal  vocational  education  legislation. 

C.  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education  should  include  more 
representation  of  husinesSt  tchort  management^  and  manpoicer  agcnciet  and 
CETA  Prime  Sponsors. 

D.  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  in  Vocational  Eduoation  should  in- 
clude strong,  mandated  linkages  with  the  Comprehensive  Statewide  Manpower 
Planning  System.  They  cannot  be  separated  without  duplication  and  confusion. 

E.  New  legislation  should  promote  and  develop  "cross  funding'*  opportunities 
with  other  legislation.  (Vocational  Education  legislation  should  provide  for 
training  costs  and  CETA  oonld  furnish  training  allowances  and/or  subsis- 
teiiroK  It  should  be  noted  that, the  present  proposed  legkslation  prohihits  this 
linkage. 

F.  istl[>endH.  if  provjuod,  shmilU  be  coodlnated  with  the  state's  Comprolien- 
8i\r  Manpower  Plan  under  CETA  to  prevent  duplication  and—  above  all— pre- 
vt^nt  the  development  of  a  competitive  allowance  system. 

While  I  am  on  the^  topic  of  the  federal  role  in  vocational  education,  I  must 
comment  on  a  related  law  that  directly  affects  vocational  education.  Tliat  is 
that  portion  of  the  1072  Education  Amendments.  V.Tj,  92-318.  which  relates  to 
occupational  education.  If  we  are  cnncerned  with  efllclent  administration  and 
eliminating  duplication,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  finding  answers  to  this 
problem.  / 
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What  is  the  difference  bctvsecn  "occupational  education**  as  defined  in  The  ' 
Education  ADSendments  of  IDTU  and  "voeational  education*'  as  defined  iiK^tfee 
Vocational  Education  Act?  Does  occupational  education  &erve  a  different  targeTs^ 
group?  If  so  what  xs  that  target  group?  Does  occupational  education  pruvide 
a  different  type  of  training?  If  so,  huw  doeb  that  training  differ  from  vocation- 
al education? 

If  on  the  other  haud  occupational  education  and  \ocational  education  are  in 
fact  synonymous  uis  they  feeein  to  be  bubcd  upuii  CohgreN^iuiuil  tcbtimony) 
why  arc  they  then  administered  through  two  different  lo-echanisius? 

I  jvould  recommend  that  the  provibions  of  P.L..  92-318  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional education  be  incorporated  into  the, new  ^ocatlonal  education  legislation. 

The  merger  of  occupational  education  provisions  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments  of  1972  and  vocational  education  with  their  combined  authorizations 
into  a  single  cojbesi\e  vucatiunal/ ocxupatioual  revenue  sharing  package  ad- 
ministered by  a  smgle  state  agency  will  greatly  enhance  uur  abilitj  to  pruvide 
millions  of  our  citizens  with  the  skills  necessary  to  earn  a  living  in  the  voca- 
tion of  their  ehoiee. 
V,  PlanninQ 

The  present  operating  methods  of  the  Office  of  Education  have  not  encour- 
aged sjstematic,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive  planning  at  the  state  (ind 
local  le\els,  Furthermore,  this  tjpe  of  planning  has  not  been  present  at  the  na- 
tional level.  The  »ucccs.s  of  any  planning  effort  is  highly  dependent  on  tlie  de- 
gree  of  interest  and  resource  commitment  at  the  le\el  where  the  planning  is 
being  done.  Federal  legislation  and  the  operations  (»f  the  Oflice  of  Education 
at  the  national  and  regional  levels  can,  however,  do  much  to  encourage  such 
interest  and  resource  commitment 

The  following  items  are  examples  of  how  the  planning  process  can  be 
strength ed :  ^  , 

__  A.  peparfment^^f  r.nhnr  n^ti.  nfffnP.  nf  VAnr.aiim  roortfincftn?!  — \ ery  little 
has  been  doncocj  the  national  level  to  coordinate  manpower  planning  studies 
and  information...Close  coordination  between  the  Office  uf  Education  staff  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  ensure  that  they  are  aware  of  the  data  needs, 
for  vocational  education.  '  ' 

B.  Better  coordination  between  national  and  regional  omces—Whii^  ^me 
regional  officers  who  work  closely  with  state  staff  seem  to  liave  an  under- 
standing of  the  probleuis  involved  in  planning  at  the  state  level,  this  under- 
standing only  rarely  results  in  action  at  the  national  level". 

C.  Provide  funding  earmarked  specifically  for  pUnning  activities  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.^uly  when  federal^ funding  is  provided  specifically  for  plan- 
ning will  it  be  certain  that  sufldcient  resources  are  available  for  that  purpose.  • 

D.  Development  of  speejflc  planning  projects  and  atiivtties  Kith  national 
and  regional  coordination  and  tcith  a  high  degree  of  flexihilUy  to  allow  for 
tndtvidnal  state  circumstances. — To'*be  sure  that  funds  earmarked  for  planning 
will  be  used  effectively,  specific  programs  should  be  establis^hcd  with  the  pur-  . 
pose  of  achieving  or  improving  certain  aspects  of  the  planning  process.  These 
programs  should  be  instituted  on 'a  national  or  multi-state, basis  in  order  to 
utilize  a  broad  range  of  expertise.  National  and  regional  efforts  would  be  , 
directed  toward  overall  coordination  and  information  sharing.  Individual  ^tato 
fiexlblllty  in  Implementing  the  progranis  is  a  necessity  if  maxmum  usefulness 

of  results  is  to  be  achieved.  , 

E.  t^taff  with  expertise  in  planning  should  he  avatiaole  at  the  national  ana 
regional  ?evc?5.— Unless  such  experti.^^e  is  available,  the  needed  federal  coordi- 
nating function  will  be  lacking.  Further,  sudh  expertise  is  needed  to  perform 
nhinning  activities  on  a  multi-stfite  and  uiUional  basis.  , 

*  While  the  above  points  do  not  constitute  a  complete  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  vocational  education  planning,  they  are  basic  methods  to  boljln 
strengthening  that  process.  _      ^        ^        ,    ^         »  ' 

As  a  final  point.  I  would  recommend  that1n"order  to  effectively  focus  plan- 
ning efforts  on  the  pragmatic  goals  of  vocational  educatiofi  that  planning 
emanate  from  a  single  state  agency.  Unless  the  planning  activity  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  efforts  of  an  agency  with  responsibility  for  both  budgeting  and 
planning,  it  will  not  provide  realistic  objectives  or  methodologies  to  provide 
effective  and  efficient  services  to  vocational  education. 
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Chainnan  Pekkins.  You  may  go  ahead,  sir,  and  summarize. 

Mr.  Briix.  Thank  you,  sir.  -  •  . 

I  should  call  you  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  m  hand  copies 
of  both  my  verbal  and  my  written  testinlony.  The  verbal  testimony  is 
very  brief. 

Within  the  last  6  montlis  we  have  all  becpme  aware  of  many  major 
issues  pertinent  to  vocational  education  legislation.  Let  me  relate  njy. 
concerns'about  just  two'of  these  issues:       ^  ^       .  !  , 

One,  administration  of  vocational  education  legislation  within  the 
state;  two,  the  level  and'method  of  Federal  funding  for  vocational 
education*  I  address  myself  to  the  administration  of  vocat^ional  edu- 
cation within  the  St^. 

There  appears  to  be  two  basic  thoughts  on  this  matter.  The  first 
would  maintain  the  present  general  administrative  structure  by  con- 
tinuing the  State  advisory  councils  in  their  present  advisory  role 
anfl  retaining  a  single  State  agency  .for  the.  administration  of  voca- 
tional education.  .       in,  .1 

The  second  would  change  the  role  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
for  Vocational  Education  from  advisoiy  to  administrative  over  20 
percent  of  the  funds,  abolish  the  single  State  agency  in  favor  of  an 
agency  to  administer  40  percent  of  the  funds^for  secondary  voca- 
tional education  hnd  create  an  additional  agency  to  adminster  40 
.percent  of  .the  fimds  for  postsecondary  vocational  education.  "Plan- 
ning responsibilities  would  be  assigned  to  a  State  1202  commission* 

After  a  deliberate  and  careful  review  of  the  alternative  administra- 
tive mechanisms  provided  in  H.R.  3036  and  ILR.  3037,  being  involved 
in  both  community  colleges,  and  vocational-technical  schools,  recom- 
mend, and  recommend  without  equivocation,  the  retention  of  the  cur- 
rent administrative  provisions  as  reflected  in  H.R.  3037. 

My  written  testimony  will  elaborate  upon  my  reasons,  but  let  me 
briefly  outline  a  few^of  the  basic  problems  inherent  in  the  proposed 
changes:       *  , 

1.  How  can  a  locus  of  accountabilty  be  maintained  when  ihe 
accountability  is  spread  throughout  four  different  agencies  within  a 
State?  ,  .  / 

2.  Wisconsin  does  not  have  a  1202  commission.  Further,  we  feel 
our  cojordinative, structure  among  State  ^agencies  has  all  the  advan- 
'thg^  of  a  1202  commission  and  laclcs  many  of  its  deficiencies. 

3.  Owr  State  advisoiy  council  hiis  form^illy  rejected  an  administra- 
tive role,  in  spite  of  an  enticement  of  20  percent  of  the  vocational 
education  funds.  They  rpnlizo  they  cannot  serve  an  effocti\^  adv^^ory 
role  and  an  admiinbtrativo  role  at  the  same  t'ime.  A  resolution  indicat- 
ing State  vocational  board  support  of  the  State  advisory  council  is 
attached. 

TVliat  demonblrable  good  will  b^  accomplished  by  imposing  the 
organizational  g>Tations  evidenced  in  H.R.  3036?  If  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  being  allocated  for  providing  postsecondary  vocat-ional 
education  to  students  in  some  States,  it  seems  to  me  Congress  has  a 
much  simpler  remedy  than  a  contplete  overhaul  of  our  present  deliv- 
ery system.  It  can  simply  increftso  the  set  aside  requirements  to  meet 
that  end.  If  I  arn  not  mistaken,  most  of  the  bills  before  you  do  that. 

A  review  of  the  composition  of  State  advisory  councils  may  also 
be  in  order  But  the  elaborate  and  cumbersome  infrastructyre  pro- 
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posed  in  H.R.  3036  is  certainly  not  a  realistic  solution  which  c*jn  in 
any  way  maintain,  let  alone  improve,  the  present  level  of  account- 
ability. * 

I  now  address  the  level  and  method  of  funding  for  vocational 
education^ 

^        .  "     ,  XEED  FOR  VOCATTO^'AL  EDUCATION 

The  need  for, vocational  education  has  been  shown  concretely  in 
term's  of  labor  force  needs.  ^ 

IT.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau"  of  ♦Labor  Statistics  studies 
show  less  than  one-fourth — 23.7  percent — of  all  occupational  open- 
ings over  the  1972-85  period  will  require  a  baccalaureate  degree  or 
more  educa^tion.  They  also  vindicate  that  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  entrants  will  have  such  trainii^.  , 

Vocational  education  is  needed  to  meet  the  training  requirements 
for  most  of  the  job' openi^js  fdr  which  4  years  of  college  d.s  not 
needed.  Vocational  and  .technical  education  programs  provide  a 
njeans  by  which  intelligent  persons  can -be  prepared  for  basic  skilled 
ocupations  in  Yhe  laj)or  force.  , 

Substantial  interest  in  vocational  education  has  been  shown  by 
Americ&ns.  Thp  Commission  of  Non-Traditional  Study,  in  a  national 
survey  of  the  age  18  to  60  population — excluding  full-time  students 
—found  that  89  percent  of  the  respondents  were  interested  in  voca- 
tional education  and  i6  percent  of  them  listed  vocational  education 
as  their  first  choice.  These  percentages  wer,e  by  far  the  highest  of  any 
category  of  education.  »  * 

The  1973  Gallup  Poll  on  education  showed*  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  ranked  "preparing  students  for  work"  as  the  most  impor- 
tant job  of  schools,  ^'arthermorc,  the  majority  of  the  adults  gave  "to 
get  a  better  job''  as  the  most  important  reason  for  continuing  their 
education/ 

T\Tiile  those  of  jus  in  vocational  education  feel  we  are  doing  a  good 
job.  we  need  more  funds  to  continue  our  role  and  to  expand  it  where 
needed.  -  ^  ' 

The  recent  General  Accounting  OfSce  report  on  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  linked  States  entitled  "What  Is  the  Role  of  Federal 
Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?"  makes  two  especially  relevant 
findings:  "  .  ^ 

1  Projections  of  national' economy  Indicate  Increased  demand  for  vocation- 
ally skilled  manpower. 

2.  Lar^je  numbers  of  yotith  leave  school  without  skills  needed  for  empluy- 
mcnt<  and  many  subaequuntly  are  unemployed. 

May  I  disgress  just  briefly.  Our  follow  up  shows  that  what  we  do 
we  are  doing  well.  We  do  realize  that  large  numbers,  as  evidenced  in 
the  GAO  report,  are  not  recei^^in^  the  kind  of  education  that  they  • 
need  to  find  their  place  in  the  manpower  market. 
,  A  recent  report, of  the^ chamber  of  commerce  graphically  illustrates 
the  dislocation  of  effort  in  this  regard.  Actually,  our  statewide  per- 
centage of  unemployment  is  5.5_porcent  of  those  available.  So  we  are 
proud  of  this,  wq^  are  working  on  it,  we  realize  that  more  needs  to  be 
done,  t  * 
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Even  without  any  expansion  of  our  efforts,  as  all  of  you  know,  it 
takes  much  more  money  now  than  just  a  few  years  ago  to  accomphsh 
the  same  task. 

^  If  vocational  education  is  needed,  is  wanted,  and  is  suc9essful,  why 
are  we  asking  for  Federal  funds  rather  than  financing  it  through 
State  and  local  fimding? 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  new,  reason- 
able controls  on  the  use  of  Federal  dollars  to  assure  that  national 
intei*ests  and  priorities  are  bein^  served. 

In  order  to  insure  that  national  interests  and  priorities  will  be 
sened,  a  Federal  dollar  commitment  must  be  there.  When  local 
property  tax  revenues  and  State  income  tax  revenues  supply  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  needed  funding,  the  interests  of  those 
particular  taxprayors  must  dominate. 

Federal  control  is  not  the  answer,  but  rather  a  level  of  Federal 
funding  coniinen'=^!irate  with  the  degree  of  Federal  interest  in  voca- 
tional education.  The  Federal  Government  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, including  vocational  education,  has  provided  a  leadership 
role  to  injure  that  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  and  other 
groups  in  need  are  provided  services  which  the  States  and  localities 
have  oeen  either  imwillin^  or  unable  to  provide. 

Tf'^ith  the  continued  help  of  the  OfBce  of  Education  I  believe  we 
can  become  even  more  effective  in  assessing  the  vocationaL  education 
needs  of  our  citizenry  as  well  as  becoming  more  efficient  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  those  services. 

Finally,  not  to  be  ignored  is  the  very  simple  fact  that  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  States  is  in  poor  shape.  As  the  Governors  pointed  out 
just  a  short  whild  ago,  the  Stdtes  are  not  in  a  posit  on  to  assume  a 
greaterT)urden  in  providing  services. 

In  providing  funding  to  the  States  for  vocational  education,  I  urge 
you  to  examine  the  formula  for  distributing  money  among  the  States. 

'First,  the  distribution  according  to  different  age  groupings  should 
be  studied  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  method  to  meet  the 
actual  and  potential  vocational  needs  of  the  States. 

Second,  a  factor  should  be  incorported  ijito  the  formula  which 
take^  into  accounti  the  State  and  local  effort  .each  State  makes  in  pro- 
viding*vocational  education  to  its  citizens. 

In  summar}',  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  n^e  to  restate  the  two 
primary. concerns  to  which  I  have  addressed  myself:  ^1)  I  would 
urge  tlvit  you  support  the  continuation  of  a  single  State  agendy 
rcspcmsible  for  vcentluaal  education;  (2)  I  would  urge  that  you 
expand  the  Federal  support  for  vocational  education. 

Attached  to  my  prepared  statement  Supporting  narrative  for  these 
comments.  Thank  you  for  your  tiburtesj  mid  interest  in  Wisconsin ''s 
concerns  for  vocational  education. 

1  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[Resolutiofts  follow:] 

ft 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  &  Adtjlt  Education, 

Madison,  Wii. 

Resolution  c 

Whereas,  the  Wisconsin  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vooational  Education 
Acting  uTidur  the  Educational  Amendments  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
havt  vNitJi  great  diligence  and  commendable  stewardship  reviewed  vocational 
education  \i\  the  state  of  Wisconsin :  and 
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Whereaff,  the  State  Advisory  Council  is  a  representative  body  reflecting  the 
viewpoints  and  concerns  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Advisory  Council  has  studiously  and  energetically  in- 
formed itself  in  the  resources,  operations  and  products  uf  vocatiunal  educa- 
tion in  Wisconsin;  and 

y  Whereas,  in  the  seven  years  of  experience,  the  State  Advisory  Council  has 
deveWi)ed  credibility  and  stature  in  the  vocational  education  cummunity,  as 
well  as  in  governmental  circles  an&  with  the  lay  public ;  and 

Whereas,  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  have  been  effective 
in  moving  the  prugram  of  VTAE  forward  in  Wisconsin  ;^  and  now.  Therefore, 
be  it 

RcBOlvedy  Hjat  the  WBVTAE  on  this  date,  January  28,  1975,  do  oflScially 
commend  tbe  Advisory  Council,  its  members  of  record  and  its  leadership  fur 
the  positive  reinforcement  that  they  have  given  to  the  movement,  and  be  it 
further  -  ^ 

Kesotvcdf  That  they  be  commended  for  the  diligence  and  stewardship  with 
which  thei  have  fulfilled  their  charge  in  its  varluus  dimensions ,  and  be  it 
further 

R^^SQlved.  That  the  WBVTAE  continue  the  practice  of  reviewing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Council  as  an  important  resource  for  the  formation 
of  pulicy  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  with  respect  to  VTAE ;  and  be  it  further 

Kesitlvedy  That  the  members  of  record  be  fisted  in  this  resolution  and  that 
officers  he  indicated  and  that  each' member  be  presented  with  a  personal  copj  ; 
and  be  it  further 

Hcsolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communicated  to  Governor  Patrick  J. 
Tjucey  as  the  appointing  authority  and  that  he  be  personally  commended  for 
the  outstanding  individuals  that  he  has  selected  to  serve  on  this  body. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent 
statemeartri  iviH:  tjalHm^^.  T«ttle^ftext-,  ^he  State  director  of  Vocar^ 
tional  Education,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

STATEMENT  OF  FHANCIS  TTJTTLE,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OP  OEXAHOMA 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION; AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
STATE  DIRECTORS 

Dr.  TuiTLE.  Mr.  Chaiman  find  membei^  of  the  subcommittee,  may 
I  first  state  that  I  have  with  me  this  morning  a  letter  from  Governor 
Bo  wen  of  our  State,  addressed  to  me,  saying  he  would  appreciate 
our  representing  the  Governor's  office,  along  withK)ther  State  groups, 
in  testifj^ng  •ore  the  U.S.  House  ai, Representatives  Subcomnruttee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Yocational  Education.  ^ 

"I  believe  that  by  supporting  H.R.  3087  we  are  selecting  the 'best 
measure  to  au/?ment  our  current  programs.  Sincerely,  Diivid  Bowen.'' 

Yon  have  all  received  the  copies  of  my  written  testimony,  in  which 
six  primaiy  concc^rns  are  covered.  Those  concems-^national  londei- 
ship,  the  Genernrl  Accounting  Oflice  audit,  State^planning  and  for- 
ward funding,  concerns  about  tejminolog^^  the  single*  State  agency 
concept  and  two  recent  projects  in  Oklahoma — are  now  somewhat 
familiar  to  yon,  so  I  shall  use  my  tinxe  ^ith  this  subcommitfee  to 
in  vestigate  and  pursue  some  other  areas. 

Although^  it  ^  my  belief  that  testimony  should  be  positive  and 
should  not  be  reactionary,  I  Imow  of  no  other  way  to  get  all  of  the 
facts  before  the  subcommittee  otlier  than  to  react  to  some  testimony 
that  has  already  been  given.  It  is  my  understanding  that  testimony 
has  been  given  which  indicates  that  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  in  OWahoma  has  not  Keen  fair  and  objcc- 
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tive  in  theit  allocation  of  funds  for  certain  kinds  of  institutions, 
more  especially  for  higher  education  institutions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  board  has"^  been  fair  or  not.  However,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  submit  the  facts  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Okla- 
homa has  allocated  more  than  the  designated  minimum  of  15  percent 
for  postsecondary  education^  to  the  State  rejects^  for  higher  eciuca- 
tion,  to  be  allocated  to  its  institutions  by  the  regions.  That  percent- 
age this  year  nears  20  percent.- 

Numerous  individuals  are  interested  in  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  but  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  two-year  curriculums  that  is 
,  mandated  for  entry  into  many  of  our  two-year  instiiutions.  Because 
of  restrictions  placed  by  the  regions,  programs  to  accommodate  such 
individuals  must  be  referred  to  as  fulltime  adult  noncollegiate  ct^lit 
progranis,  and  are  offered  in  area  vocational  schools,  skill  centers 
and  private  and  pr0prietary  schools. 

If  such  programs  were  considered  and  figured  as  part  of  a  post- 
secondary  offering,  the  percentage  of  funds  allocated  to  postsecondary 
education  in  Oklahoma  would  more  than  double  this  20-percent 
fi^re.  Let's  be  specific.  There  is  one  institution  in  Oklahoma  tliat 
some  of  you  may  nave  visited,  but  if  not,  some  of  your  staff  membei*s 
have  been  privileged  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fine  institution,  in  my  opinion. 
That  school  has  indicated  to  this  subcommittee  that  it  does  not  feel 
like  it  is  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  Federal  funds. , 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  problem  lies  with  the  administration  in 
higher  education  in  Oklahoma,  Tather  than  with  the  State  board  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The  State  board  has  contracted 
with  State  regents  for  hi|?her  education  for  the  funding  of  vocational 
programs  iir  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  and*  has  relied  on 
the  regents  to  insure  they  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Voca-' 
.  tional  Education  Act  of  19C3,  and  the  amendments  of  1963  and  1972, 
and  the  Oklahoma  State  plan  for  vocational  education. 

Prior  ^to  the  developjnent  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding, 
bet^jeen  our  State  board  and  the  State  regents,  we  had  prob^lems  with 
-*  the  State  regents,  considering  funding  for  vocational  programs  as 
♦  .   income, '""^hich  resulted  in  participating  institutions  having  their  allo- 
cations reduced  accordingly  under  the  Stafe  higher  education 
formula.  ,  % 

We  comidered  this  for  supplanting^"  of  StaCe'^ilnds  by  Federal* 
funds.  Because  of  monitoring  restrictions,  we  can  hope  that  such  is 
not  the  case/ujider  the  memorandum  of-* understanding  in  which  we 
are  now  operating.  It  is  the  State  regents  of  higher  education  which 
divi^lc^the,fimds  between  its  member  institiitious  and  prograni5.  Tf 
the^o«>5s  inequity*  in  the  allocations  of  funtls  between  its  in*stitutions, 
M$*s4UJLt  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  with  those  tnaking  the  allocation. 

In  support  of  the  State  board,  I 'submit  for  the  subcommittee'*s 
,  '  ^consideration  a  copy  of  the  contract  signed  this  year  with  the  State 
^^egents  for  higher  education. 
V'*^..!.    Secondly,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  copy  of  a  niemoran- 
'^^^''^^Wm  of  understanding,  between  the  State  regents  for  higher  educa- 
'*'^"'t^dftVand  the  State  board. 

Thirdly,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Okla- 
ho^3,a  State  Legislature  ivas  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  memo- 
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randum  of  understanding  between  the  two  boards  that  they  have 
enacted  it  into  law,  and  it  is  now  a  legal  pattern  for  operation  in  our 
State*  It  is  my  understanding  that  many  other  States  have  developed 
similar  agreements  between  State  boards  and  postsecondary  institu- 


Gentlemen»  State  boards  are  planning  and  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  They  are  approvfng  programs  wherever  the 
need  exists  and  for  tlie  path  of  education  or  training  required  to 
satisfy  that  need.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  no  other  agency  of 
education  in  the  United  States  today  that  can  show"  that  it  is  as' 
completely  responsive  to  needs  as  the  State  boards  of  vocational  and 
technical  education.  I  have  some  documents  here  which  I  would  like 
to  leave  witli  the  subcommittee  to  substantiate  these  complaints. 

First  is  a  copy  of  OTIS,  occupation  and  training  information 
system.  This  is  the  seventh  such  report.  This*'provides  an  annualized 
updated  manpower  supply  and  demand  information  program,  which 
is  tlie  document  to  identify  the  needs  fof  the^  MBO  program.  The 
program  is  approved  by  the  State  board,  which  is  not  justified  in 
terms  of  OTIS. 

Second  is  a  document  to  show  that  State  boards  are  using  modern 
management  techniques  through  management  by  objectives  and  ^IBO 
s\  interns  that  they  lia\e  implemented.  I  submit  for  your  consideration 
thib  management  bv  objectives  implementation  sequence,  developed 
by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education.  < 

Tfurtl\er  submit  that  the  States  boards  are  doing'  more  than  any 
of  the  other  administrative  bodies  in  education  today  in  regard  to 
^e\aluaftion  of  the  programs  operated  u;n5er  their  supervision  and 
control.  This  document  is  submitted,  which  explains  the  evaluation 
process  and  a  typical  cop5^  of  the  output  that  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams4n  Oklahoma  receive  each  year. 

I  am  sorry'  to  .say  that  the  20  percent  does  not  include  the  post- 
secondary  impro\pnients  occupied  in  collegiate  institutions.  You  see, 
the  State  regents  ha\c  shown  no  indication  of  interest  in  .evaluation 
of  their  programs,  and  will  not  permit  the  evaluating  teams  to  visit 
their  programs. 

Terhaps  such  evaluations  have  been  made  by  the  St.ite  regents,  but 
if  so.  they  have  not, been  mndc  available  to  the  State  board.  Their 
programs  and  academic  fields  receive  no  such  scrutiny,  so  we  can 
oiih  hunni»c  that  they  feel  no  need  for  justification  of  any  of  their 
programs. 

^Yo  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  such  evaluations, 
but  niubt  respect  the  memorandum  of  understanding  which  has  not 
iniM^rporated  such  a  role.  One  of  the  real  concerns  of  vocational  edu- 
cators is  the  mo\e  on  the  part  of  certain  educational  groups  to  pro- 
vide for  vestpd  interests.  IVIuch  of  their  reaction  is  one  of  feeling  that 
eduiatlonal  funding  Is,  for  instance,  institutions,  rather  than  for 
people. 

'\Ve  have  npted  a  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  to  get  special  fund- 
ing for  their  institutions.  A  similar  move  appears  evident  in  the  testi- 
mony of  individuals  from  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Tiand  Grant  Colleges. 
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TVe  have  seen  little  evidence  of  how  they  intend  to  do  a  better  job 
oi  sernng  people,  but  we  did  see  concrete  evidence  of  their  desire 
for  special  funding  of  their  institutions,  with  no  group  to  have  any 
kind'of  monitoring  relationship. 

We  would  submit  to  tlie  subcommittee  that  the  State  board  of 
vocational  and  tecluiical  education  may  not  liave  operated  equitably 
in  100  percent  of  the  instances,  but  these  institutions  are  sincere  in 
wanting  to  fill  those  gaps*in  educational  programs  because  of  lack 
of  interest  or  lack  of  attention  to  other  delivery  Systems  which  exist 
and  institutionally  are  in  a  board.  Strengthening  of  these  boards  of 
vocational  education,  and  more  teeth  in  the  planning  process,  can 
give  the  kind  of  attention  that  is  needed. 

History  has  shown  tliat  institutions  of  higher  education  have  little 
interest  in  detelopment  of  nonacademic  areas,  regardless*  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  need,  unless  there  is  monetary  incentive  involved. 
State  boanis  have  b^en  able  to  pro\ide  such  incentiv  es  because  of  tjie 
foresight  of  Coligress. 

^  Placing  this  responsibility  in  a  vested  interest  agency  or  institu- 
tion will  result  in  tne  destruction  of  what  has  been  built  ov^er  the  last 
50  years. 

IVe  would  ask  Congress  and  this  committee  give  special  attention 
to  what  has  been  requested  by  such  agencies,  and  determine  whether 
there  is  any  constructive  suggestion  for  what  they  plan  to  do,  or  is 
it  merely  a  desire  to  have  a  control  which  would  allow  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  institutions,  rather  than  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  would  submit,  too,  private  and  proprietary  schools,  skill  cen- 
ters, adult  proOTama  and  cumprehensive  high  schools,  area  vocational 
schools^  and  other  delivery  systems  can  quickly  respond  to  education- 
al needs  and  can  be  given  visibility  through  articulation  of  total  pro- 
grams  if  the  role  of  the  State  boards  is  strengthened. 

Last  Frida^v,  at  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Risenhoover*  we 
conducted  a  hearing,  so  to  sgeak,  in  Oklahoma.  At  the  hearing  were 
people  that  he  had  asked  us  to  invite  representing  his  district,  which 
included  the  vocational  educational  inteixists  of  people  in  vocational 
schools,  community  and  junior  colleges,  higher  education,  all  of  the 
institutions  Involved  in  his  district,  plus  representatives  from  the 
State  legislature,  the  Governor  s  office,  the  chancellor  of  high  educa- 
tion, and  we  discussed  the  bills  that  have  been  introduceci  before  the 
committee. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  bills,  these  people  signed  a  statement 
Indicating  their  feelings.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  but  just  summarize  what  you  agreed  to. 

Dr.  TxyrrL}:U  All  right. 

The  summarization  was  generally  the  same  material  that  ts  cov- 
ered in  House  bill  3037  that  was  recently  introduced  in  the  new 
session  of  th^,i3S(;«igress.  No  one  at  that  meeting  objects  to  anything 
tjhat  was  in  the  1968' amendment. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a.  good  bill,  but  we  felt  Uke  some  of  the  provi- 
sions that  were  provided  iaIl.R.  3037  gave  the  States  more  flexibility 
and  more  direction  to  accomplish  the  total  job  of  manpower  training 
and  vocational  training  than  was  possible  under  the  1968  amend- 
ments, so  without  objecting  to  really  the  provibion  of  the  amendments 
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that  we  are  operating  under,  but  actually  suggesting  that  maybe  they 
could  be  improved  on  by  many  of  the  things  that  are  provided  in 
H.R.3037. 

[Prepared  statement  foltows :] 

Statement  of  FjRAitcis  Tuttle,  State  DrBECtoR  of  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment of   VOCATIQNAL   AND  TECHNICAL   EDUCATION    AND  PRESIDENT   OF  THC 

^National  Association  of  State  Directors 

Mr.  Cljairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
tu  be  here  to  jspeak  to  this  illustrous  grouij  un  behalf  of  Tocntiunal  and  technical 
educatlun.  The  State  Directors  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the 
many  Indh iduals  directly  or  indirectly  ln\ohed  with  vocational  education  are 
grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  allowed  to  provide  input  to  thU  sub- 
committee. ,  ' 

We  find  it  a  most!  interesting  paradox  that  at  a  time  when  unemplpymcnt  is 
in  excess  of  8  percent,  there  are  numerous  jobs  available  as  evidenced  b>  the 
"Help  Wanted*'  sections  of  most  major  newspapers.  These  jobs  are  available 
becauije  of  the  continuing  need  fur  individuals  with  the  proper  credentials — a 
demand  skill.  The  Congress  has  always  been  the  staunch  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education  and  has  recognized  that  these  needs  exist  in  busine^t,  and 
industry  fur  properly  and  adequately  trained  manpower.  luu  have  seen  fit  to 
allocate  resources  to  help  bring  relevant  education  to  the  classroom  throu^^h 
vocational  educaflon  to  meet  these  continuing  manpower  needs.  * 

A  normal  course  of  action  before*  ths  sub-committee  might  be  to  provide 
quantities  of  statistical  data  to  indicate  the  status  and  projections  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  Since  it  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
group  on  August  1,  1974,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you  to  the  testi- 
mony given  at  that  time  for  such  statistical  data  as  you  may  desire.  My  remarks 
today  will  be  limited  to  six  areas.  National  leadership,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Audit,  State  planning  and  forward  funding,  concerns  about  terminol- 
ogy, the  single  state  agency  concept,  and  two  recent  projects  that  should  have 
significance  for  the  future. 

national  LFJ^DERSHIP 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1072,  the  Congress  created  a  new  Bureau 
of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  within  the  Office  of  Education  and  le^:is- 
lated  certain  positions  witliia  that  Bureau  including  the  elevation  of  the  aamin- 
istrntive  head  of  that  Bureau  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Commissioner.  Voca- 
tional educator?^  applauded' this  move  by  the  Congress  and  had  a  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  Office  of  Education  would  recognize  the  need  for  proper  attention 
to  this  vital  aspect  of  the  total  field  of  education.  Over  the  years  we  had 
watched  the  pxofesbional  staff  of  the  okiyftureau  dc*crease  in  size  but  had  hopes 
that  this  signaled  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  most  serious  gap  appeared  in 
the  xanlis  of  those  with  knowledge  of  how  various  programs  operate  and  with 
the  technical  expertise  to  provide  leadership  in  the  development  of^eftecti^e 
training  programs. . Unfortunately,  we  have  contlnud  to  watch  as  tlnSS^Divibion 
continued  to  decrease  in  size,  and  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  pro- 
viding such  program  for  the  assistance  of  those  in  the  field.  Much  has  been 
made  ot  the  concept  of  regionaUzation  accomplishing  thin  goal  of  providing 
support  to  the  field,  but  we  have  watched  the  regional  offices  face  the  same 
dissipation  of  human  resources  with  no  noticeable  augmentation  of  staff.  In 
fact,  I  m  told  there  are  33  positions  nationally  in  10  regions. 

An  even  more  serious  condemnation  lies  in  the  failure  to  provide  top  leader- 
ship in  the  Bureau.  Although  the  last  Associate  CommIs5«Ioner  for  Occupational 
and  Adult  Education  left  the  Bureau  on  September  5,  1973,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  seen  fit  to  secure  a  permanent  replacement  yet  today,  exactly 
18  months  later.  To  further  compound  the  problem  of  leadership,  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Vocattonal  and  Technical  Education  died  shortly  bfefore 
Christmas  of  1078,  and  tha  Office  of  Education  has  yet  to  secure  a  permanent 
replacement  some  15  months  later.  The^e  two  vacancies  hav^  left  a  void  in 
leadership  which  has  impacted  the  entire  field.  Because  of  the  complexities  of 
the  job,  if  replacements  were  secured  immediately,  it  would  be  some  time  before 
they  Could  be  expected  to  assume  that  leadership  role  which  is  so  badly  needed. 
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THE  GENEHAL  accounting  OFnCE  AtmnjvBEPOBTS 

Iiithe  opinion  of  many  individuals  familiAr  with  the  accepted  research  tech* 
Biques,  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Olfice  entitled^  ''What  Is  the  Kole 
of  Federal  Assistance  fqr  Vocational  Education?'*  has  done  a  great  disservice 
to  the  field  of  vocational'education.  There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
teams  went  out. to  prove  that  certain  things  were  true  rather  than  to  get  the 
full  facts.  Although  the  audits  were  iHirfoiuttd  iu  oiil.v  14  iM^rcont  of  tlie  States, 
the  resultant  publicity  left  the  impression  that  these  lindings  were  universal. 
Wire  services  pick  up  only  the  more  startling  aspects  of  any  news  from  the 
Washington  scene,  and  quotes  taken  from  the  Washington  Star-^'ews  of  Tues- 
day, January  7,  1975,  such  as  '"Governm^it  programs  for  vocational  edncatioii 
are  generally  pictured  as  an  educational  disaster  rftea  in  a  new  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  General  Accounting  Office'  were  widely  disseminated.  These  re- 
ports indicated  everything  happening  in  vocational  education  was  bad  and  there 
was  nothing  on  the  plus  side  to  report.  Although  we  h^ve  found  it  qnite  difficult 
to  get  information  about  these  audits,  a  clue  as  to  the  reason  for  little  atten* 
tion  to  the  positive  results  may  be  apparent  iu  the  transmittal  letter  from  John 
Young  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  when  lie  responded  to  the  draft  report 
in  which  he  said,  ''Al.so,  we  understand  that  certain  parts  of  the  draft  report 
we  reviewed  ,wull  be  modified  to  incorporate  further  references  to  positive  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Vocational  Education  Program."  The  State  Directors  have 
neither  heard  of  nor  seen  any  such  modifications. 

It  it  not  onr  intent  to  question  the  acQUracy  of  the  reporting  insofar  as  it 
goes.  Rather  it  is  our  Intent  to  qne.stivn  the  rea.sons  for  the  biased  editing.  We 
would  venture  to  guess  that  no  areas  with  which  fhe  General  Accounting  office 
found  fault  were  omitted,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  several  significant  omissions 
were  made  on  those  areas  which.may  have  proved  favorable  to  vocational  edu- 
cfUlon.  Most  vocational  educators  have  looked  with  pride  on  the  manv  good 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  States  that  were  audited  and  have  found  it 
difficult  from  the  report  to  identify  which  States  were  so  flagrantly  guilty. 
Words  such  as  "4)ften,"  "frequently,"  "in  some  instances,"  etc.,  do  not  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  these  irregularities  appeared,  yet  all  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  assumed  guilty  by  association.  In  \isiting  with  other  State  Direc- 
tors, we  find  that  responses  have  been  made  to  these  criticisms  bnt  feel  sure 
that  little  visibility  will  be  given  in  the  media  to  the  responses.  VCq  are  happy 
that  this  Sub-Committee  has  initiated  these  hearings  and  trust  this  will  be  a 
vehicle  through  which  to  get  the  full  facts. 

JO 

STATE  PtiVNXINO  AND  FORWARD  FUNDING 

One  criticism  that  keeps  appearing  with  reference  to  vocational  edneation  is 
the  inadequacy  of  State  planning.  In  each  State  there  i.s  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
the  type  of  planning  expected  in  the  legislation,  and  each  State  Director  and  his 
staff  work  diligently  to  accomplish  this  planninjj  ta.sk,  Projections  are  made  in 
every  State  for  a  5-year  period,  and  those  are  updated  annually  to  reflect  the 
current  information  based  on  the  latest  data  available. 

There  are  real  barriers  to  truly  effective  planning.  For  effective  planning,  an 
agency  must  know  with  some  degree  of  certainty  with  what  it  has  to  plan. 
Federal  funds  have  traditionally  operated  as  catabsts  in  triggering  new  monies 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  State  and  local  monies  can  normally  be  identified 
by  type  and  quantity  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  new  fiscal  year.  The  Federal 
catalyst  (appropriation)  has  frequcntlj  extended  .so  far  into  the  current  oper- 
ational year  as  to  make  it  difficult  if  nut  impossible  to  have  effective  planning. 
The  ability  to  carry  over  a  portion  of  these  monies  beyond  a  current  jcar  has 
allowed  for  mofe  effective  use  of4^»<»niPs  but  has  not  iuipcoved  the  planning 
process.  We^vvonld  encourage  thi.^  Sub-Committee  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
prospective  advantages  of  forward  funding  as  a  primary  vehicle  to  improve  the 
planning  process,  and  I  feel  sure  we  would  bring. concrete  results  to  this  Sub- 
committee showing  such  improvement.  Each  State  Director  is  committed  to  the 
purpo.se  of  providing  the  moat  relevant  educational  program  possible  for  meet- 
ing all  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  we  feel  that  this  would  be 
a  valuable  planning  tool. 
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CONCERNS  ABOCT  TERMlS'OLOOY 

Numerous  terms  have  appeared  on  the  educntionnl  scehe  ii^  recent  years 
which  hiue  tended  tu  bring  about  mi.snnderstandinfjs  (i^nd  confusion.  Sume  (tf 
these  ha\e  bet»a  the  result  of  edueatioual  jargoa  uhiles^others  Wa\e  appeared  in 
educational  publications  and  in  legislation.  Throg;  teT!ujs|^re  currently  contribut- 
ing substantially  to  this  eluinent  uf  coufusiou.  *'\7)entj(innl  education,"  "occupa- 
tional  educatioH,"  and  "career  education'  ni"e  soinetiiues  u^ed  s.vaonyniou.sly 
nnd  at  other  time.^  are  use^  to  make  a  distinction  for  oae  reason  or  anuther. 
Most  freiiueatly  tbfs  disi)arit.\  exists  because  of  a  wide  \ariety  of  definitioas 
given. Jto  the  term  "career  odncatioa." 

The  term  "vocatioaal  educatioa"  has  beea  recogaized  for  ma  ay  years  as  that 
part  of  ,the>edncatioa  prograai  which  pla\s  the  aiajor  role  ia  prepariag  iadi- 
viduaJs  |for  employaient.  Until  1972,  the  iastitntional  setting  in  which  the 
individual  prepared  for  eniplojnient  wa.s  iacideatal  to  the  ubjecti\e  of  becoming 
employable.  With  the  passage  of  the  "Education  Amendaieats  of  1972,"  the 
terais  'ocoupatioaal  educatioa"  a  ad  ''career  education"  came  iato  the  limelight. 
Vocatioaal  educators  have  looked  npoa  "occupatioaal  educatioa"  aad  'xoca- 
tlt^al  educatioa"  as  being  sy  a»>ay  aious.  Like  maay  other  members  of  the  tduca- 
'fioa  coraaiuaity.  vocational  educators  are  still  trying  to  define  ''career  educa- 
tion" aad  staad  ready  aad  W  illi  ag  to  assuaie  a  a  idcatifiable  role  ja  aiaking 
"career  educatioa'*  a  reality. 

The  term  "occupatii>aaI  educatioa,"  howe\er,  hal  caused  a  poteatial  schism 
to  dexelop  betweoji  varyiag  iastitutioas  aad  organizatioas.,  A  receat  move  oa 
the  part  of  one  group  has  ideatifled  "vocational  eilucatiou"  as  preparatioa  for 
eaiployment  at  the  secondary  lex  el  and  "occupatioaal  educatioa"  as  preparatioa 
for  iTiiploymeat  at  the  post  secoadary  level.^  ll'e  ironW  snhmit  that  this  is  an 
artificial  designation  datigncd  to  (iitiite  the  field.  Programs  at  the  secondary 
and  post  secondary*  level  are  frequently  identical  The  oecn^ational  ohjcetiic  of 
the  student  is  the  determinant  qh  to  the  type  of  curriculum  to  wMeh  the  indi-. 
iiditnl  student  will  he  cwpontd  and  not  t^ie  type  of  institutional  setting  in  nhieh 
the  learning  takes  place.  It  is  hoped  that  proper  articulatioa  caa  be  effected 
between  all  levels  of  pfbicati<m  \\hi(h  will  allow  the  iadi\idual  to  progress  ^to 
the  hiflliest  le\el  of  emplo.xabilit.v  which  his  interests  and  aptijudes  allow.  XVc 
feel  that  introduction  of  the  term  *'oe{  upational  education''  into  Icgi^ilation  has 
been  ddritnenidl  to  sueh  artii  ulation  and  hope  thdt  future  Ugialation  tiill 
attempt  to  provide  for^ cohesion  rather  than  divisiveness. 

o 

SIN'GLK  STATR  AOnNCY  CONCEPT  * 

^  There  is  aa  old  adage  that  "Somethiag  that  is  everyljodj's  bnsiaess  is  ao- 
bqdy'i>  busiacss.**  Perhap^i  this  can  be  applied  to  tlie  delivery, systeais  for  the 
preparation  of  individuals  for  emplo.v nieut.  AVe  have  heard  coatiauiag  cries 
about  duplicatioa  a^d  overlap  of  edmational  activities  and  facilities  aad  are 
eager  t*)  agree  that  sueh  duplication  aad  overlap  do,  ia  fact,  exiist.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  continue  to  exist  to  some  degree  but  aiight  be  considerably 
reduced  w  ith  full  implomeatatioa  of  the  siagle  state  ageacy  coacept.  ^ 

There  have  been  and  probably  ore  s^itnations  which  exist  whirh  are  aot 
totally  fair  to  ever.vt)ne.  Because  of  the^aature  of  our  s.vstom,  vve  fir*d  differ- 
ences in  interpretation  which  result  in  different  npprondies.  It  i.-.  probnble  that 
no  twojStates  operate  in  nrn<^i  el;,  the  same  way.  Ia  our  opiaioa  this  is  good  as 
it  allows  us  to  fiaii  uew  v^ays  in  which  to  increase  our  effect ivea essoin  moetiag 
the  needs  of  all  of  the  people.  The  single  state  ageaqy  coacept  has  served  the 
cau.M'  of  preparing  people  for  enii>lo.vuient  well  nad  is  the  oal>  vehicle  available 
for  assuriag  that  traialnir  for  employ m*^!'<^  is  a  part  ot  tnlucation  at  all  levels 
below  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  coacrete  example  of  a  vvay  in  which  the  siagle  stJite  agfracy  has  served 
effectively  in  prepariag  people  for  emplo.v  meat  Is  in  the  implementation  of  tlie 
Cortiprehensive  EdiK-ntion  and  Trniaiug  Act.  The  Coagress  approved  5  percent 
of  the  money  f4>r  use  of  Stnte  Bonrds  of  Vocn tional  Educntion.  Although  this 
represents  only  a  saiall  fractloa  of  the  total  available,  this  5  percent  has  had 
a  real  impact  on  the  use  of  the  other  monies.  In  the^St-ate  of  Oklahoma  all  of 
the  priaje  spoasorshave  forked  together  to  attempt  to  ilevelop  a  gojKl  jlelivery 
S)steai.  Without  this  per<oentage  set  aside,  it  is  doul^tful  that  it  would  have 
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been  possible  to  make  t*ffectl^e  utilization  of  resources.  The  State  Directors 
thank  the  Congress  for  this  acti^,  and  \\e  hope  to  justify  the  faith  of  the 
Congress  bj  fulfilling  your  intent  in  the  legislation. 

TWO  RECENT  PEOJECTS 

Through  special  grants  of  the  Office  of  K(lucati(;n,  two  pr^jje^ts  hine  been 
initiated  in  Uklahonia  uhich  will  ha\e  real  impliiarionji  for  the  future;  Brief 
descriptions  of  each  project  are  attached  as  exhibit  to  this  document.  v 

TJe  Management  by  Objectives  Asystem  has  been  working  effectively  in  the 
State  Department  pf  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Oklahoma  fo^ 
some  time.  Other  agencies  of  Oklahoma  govemnient  are  utilizing  the  expertise 
of  the  State  vocational  staff  and  are  implemeuting  feUch  a  bj.stem.  Through 
special  funding,  28  states  are  now  implemeuting  a  tsj.^tem,  and  it  appears  that 
this  will  be  adopted  universiilly  in  a  ^hort  time  hy  the  various  state  staffs  in 
vocational  education. 

The  other  project,  Linear  Programming,  offers  even  more  .exciting  po.ViibiU- 
ties.  Proper  application  of  thi.^  tool  in  decision- making  should  result  in  identi- 
fying the  real  impact  uf  vocational  education.  It  has  been  suspected  by  voca- 
tional educators  that  investment  of  public  dollars  in  vocational  education  will 
result  ia  a  pay  back  in  excess  of  the  investment  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  vocational  educators  to  prove  that  your 
invesjtments  in  training  fur  employment  are  just  that — investments  in  the 
future. 

In  these  few  pages,  we  have  attempted  to  convey  some  of  the  concerns  that 
we  have.  The  Stiite  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Directors 
want  to  Continue  to  justify  the  confidence  that  yon  in  the  Congress  have  ^ho\vn 
in  us.  Being  human,  v\e  will  make  mistakes,  but  being  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  all  of  the  people,  we  hope  we  will  continue  to  adjust  to  maximize  our  total 
effectiveness. 

We  applaud  your  introduction  of  H.R.  3037,  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments (if  1975,  and  hope  that  the  entire  Ccmgre.ss  will  look  favorably  on  this 
proposed  piece  of  legislation.  Your  actions  &how  yonr  continuing  empathy  with 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  our  society.  Since  we  are  basically  a  creature  of 
the  Congress,  we  stand  readj  to  implement  ^our  directives.  AVe  hope  to  continue 
the  good  w^orking  relationship  that  has  existed  for  more  than  a  half  century. 
Thank  yOu  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  group. 

»         ^     MANAOEXIEr^T  BT  OBJECTIVES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EpiJCAHPJ? 

The  growth  of  vocational  eilucation  in  number^  and  variety  of  programs 
offered,  in  the  amount  of  dollars  appropriated  and  expended,  in  service^  ren- 
dered to  local  education  agencies,  and  in  nmnbers  of  personnel  involved  .has 
made  it  imperative  that  more  sj6>tcmatic  niethods  of  admlrfi.stration  and  man 
agement  at  the  state  and  local  level  be  initiated.  In  Oklahoma,  tne  State  De- 
partment  of  V6cational  and  Technical  Education,  after  examining  a  niunbcr^  of 
possible  rannagenient  s> .-stems,  .selected  Management  bj^  Objectives  as  the  most 
prumihing.  Three  jears  ago  after  extensive  modification  and  testing,  Oklahoma 
Implenieutcd  its  ovn  system  of  Management  hy  Objectives. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educatiim  now 
ha.^  a  complete  Management  b.v  Objectives  system.  By  this  I  mean  that  every 
operating  unit  within  the  department  has  a  set  of  goals  and  mea.surablc  objec- 
tives which  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  hy  the  staff  of  that  unit  and 
its  immediate  supf-rvisor.  In  additloii  to  this  everj  individual  in  the  department 
from  the  beginning  clerical  aid  to  the  state  director  has  a  set  of  job  functions 
and  measurable  job  objectives  whith  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  b> 
that  Individual  and  his  Immediate  .super u.sor.  Tliese  measurable  objectlvci^  and 
theindiv  idnal  job  objettives  are  all  designed  to  at'CompU.sh  the  department's 
objectives  and  move  in  the  direction  ut  e.star>lisl]ed  departn»ental  goaK  Munlhly 
ana^uarterly  reviews  provide  top  administration  with  feedback  on  how  well 
objectives  are  being  accompii^^hed. 

A^ter  one  year's  .successful  operation  of  the  MBO  system  in  Oklahoma,  an 
Education's  Profes-slon  I>evelopraent  grant  provided  funds  in  order  that  »stafT 
members  of  the  Oklahimia  Department  mi^rht  assies t  other  .state  departments  of 
vocational  education  in  organizing  and  implementing  a  management  s^^iem 
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based  on  the  concepts  of  MBO.  In  Fiscal  Year  1074,  16  states  were  selected  to 
participate  in  the  first  national  MBO  project.  This  project  had  as  its  oMectlve 
the  Implementatioa.  and  establishment  of  a  Management  By  Objective  sjstem 
within  those  16  state  departments  of  Voeational-Technicnl  Education.  As  would 
be  expected,  results  varied  depending  upon  the  situat^ion  within  each  state. 
Some  states  were  experimenting  with  the  system  In  a^part  of  the  vDWttional 
education  section  while  uthors  were  exploring  the  pohbibility  of  expanding  MliU 
to  the  total  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  method  of  disseminating  this  information  on  Management  By  OMectives 
was  first,  a  pre-vkit  by  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  MBO  team  to  eacb  of  the 
16  states.  The  second  sttp  of  the  program  was  a  series  of  workshops  held  in 
Oklahoma  for  selected  \n([U  idual-s  from  the  16  states.  In  these  workj^hops  indi- 
viduals were  trained  to  return  to  their  hunic  states  and  assist  with  installation 
of  a  system.  The  third  phase  of  the  project  was  a  post-vi'^it  to  the  states  by  a 
merahor  of  the  MBO  team  from  Oklahuma.  The  states  wliioli  participated  in 
the  MBO  project  were.  Colorado,  Cohuecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
^Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  ^linnesnta,  Missouri,  Xew  Jersey,  Xorth  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia.  ^  , 

This  year  thronch  another  TBI* A  grant  the  Oklahoma  MBO  team  is  working 
with  12. additional  states.  Those  .«?tates  are.  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arkansa.s,  Cali- 
fornia, Di.«5trlct  of  Columbia,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Puerto  Rico,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washingtott.and  Wisconsin. 

Additional  workhh^ps  hare  been  conducted  on  an  individual  basis.  It  Is  anti- 
cipated that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  ye^ir  some  thirty  State  Departments  of 
Vocatiunal  Education  vsill  haAC  initiated  and  be  managing  their  departments 
through  a  system  of  Management  By  Objectives.  This  means  that  in  these 
thirt.t  .^tates.  there  will  not  only  be  an  overall  set  of  objectives  for  the  agency 
but  CAery  operating  imit  in  the  department  will  ha\e  objecti\es  as  guidelines 
and  CAery  individual  will  1mA e  jub  objecti\eR  which  will  specify  the  results  to 
be  accomplished.  Through  this  system,  accountabilty  becomes  automatic. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  within  the  Oklahoma  atid  other  State  Depart- 
ments of  Vocational  Education  throughout  the*  country,  the  MBO  team  hns 
assisted  22  of  the  Area  VocatiunabTechnical  Schools  in  Oklahoma  in  establish- 
ing a  Management  By  Objectives  system.  A  number  of  comprehensiA o  high 
schools  are  now  establishing  MBO  and  a  limittnl  numljer  of  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  are  bosrinning  to  implement  the  s.vstem.  Tlie  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Vocationnl  Education  has  now  born  a.^ked  to  work  with  other  state 
anem  los  in  Oklahtjma  to  promote  and  organize  the  use  of  Management  By 
Ohioctives  in  those  state  agencies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  more  and  more  Departments  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion adiipt  this  management  s\  stem,  it  will  serAO  .is  a  stimulus  to  improve 
cnmaiunication  within  and  hetween  Dep.irtnients  of  V<»cational  Educaton,  with 
other  units  of  the  Educational  ostaldLshment,  anil  with  the  ceneral  pulillc.  With 
rautnally  acceptable  objoiitives.Xur  all  of  educ.itiun  and  a.ssumed  respnusiljilities 
accepted  by  each  of  the  Component  parts,  coordination  and  cooperation  l>ecome 
a  real  possibility  The  aitunl  iioplemnntation  of  .suth  a  managonient  s\stem  iind 
the  viMliility  which  it  proAides  for  the  oitjoctivos  for  Vot\itiHHMl  Education  will, 
it  is  hopcfl.  lead  all  of  education  to  a  clearer  definition  of  Jts  nils'iion  and  coals 
and  a  closer  relatiouMiip  bet^\een  all  of  tln^se  responsible  fur  education  today. 


V^r,  OF  LlNKAH  PROGRVMMINo  AS  A  ToOL  FoR  DkcISIOX  MaKIXO  IN  VoCATlO^sAL 
ANT)  TKCHNirAL  EdHCATION" 

TV  Oklfthomn  State  T>epartmont  of  Voratii»n,il  nnd  Tp^hnical  Education  has 
do^('l•Tn*d  one  of  the  ni(»st  coUiplcte  and  coniprohensi\ e  ^Innagement  Informa- 
tion Svstom^J  in  the  nation.  A**  a  re^Jult  of  liaving  this  inforn»atb)n  liase.  the 
Stn|o  Department  wa^  fared  ^vith  the  pnjfier  n^e  iii  order  to  niake  deci'^lons. 
The  TJnenr  Program  mi  ng  TcthniMue  uan  selrrtrd  and  tested  as  a  tool  to  accom- 
plish rational  deci^^ion  making  bfi.*jed  on  factual  infnrmntion. 

The  procc-s  utilized  iiifi'rmnMtm  related  to  tlio  (nrrent  onerntion  of  the  State  - 
Pcpnrtment*^Fi\e  different  aU*'rnati\c«  were  prograninied.  These  alternalives 
were : 

1.  Tho  seloctlon  of  the  protrmm  mix  wbi«'h  ^^ill  ,\ield»iho  uiaxlmum  wages 
for  students  enrolled  in  a  vocational  program. 
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2.  The  mix  of  programs  which  will  provide  the  maximum  number  of  students 
placed  on  jobs,  based  upon  the  resources  available  for  training.  • 

3.  The  Tocational  program  mix  which  incurs  a^  given  minimum  cost. 

4.  The  mix  of  programs  which  should  be  con^•idered  to  serve  the  most  stu- 
dents with  the  resources  available, 

5.  The  amount  of  money  returned  to  the  economy  by  persons  trained  in  voca- 
tional or  technical  pro??r«inLs  ,is  «liowu  l>y  the  taxe.s  iiaid  hy  the  dollars  isuxed 
hy  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

The  major  conclusions  revealed  from  the  project  are : 

1.  The  Linear  Programmiag  Technique  is  a  process  that  can  be  utilized  by 
state  and  local  education  agencies  to  determino  the'  \oeationdl  and  technical 
program  mix. 

2.  The  process  is  generally  accepted  by  those  decision  makers  who  have  had 
^jan  opportunity  to  analyze  the  beneflts. 

Linear  programming  caa  be  used  fur  program  planning  at  a  relatively  low 
cost  to  an  agency. 

4.  The  results  yield  implications  for  curriculum  planning. 

5.  The  technique  can  be  utilized  by  local  educational  agencies  when  analyzing 
their  students  by  the  aptitude  patterns  and  determining  the  kinds  of  progiams 
to  be  established. 

6.  It  can  be  used  by  local  educational  agencies  in  attracting  the  kinds  of 
industries  that  would  be  best  suited  to  the  aptitude  of  the  persons  within  a 
geographic  area  in  order  to  give  the  jmaximura  impact  upon  the  local  economy^ 

7.  Industry  can^use  the  process  in  order  to  determine  the  geographic  location 
that  has  a  profile  of  persons  to  meet  their  employment  requiremnts. 

8.  The.  technique  can  be  utilized  for  cost-benefit  analysis.  > 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  work  conducted  in  Oklahoma  relates  to 
the  social  and  economic  benefits  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  the 
state.  In  every  alternati\e  examined  state  and  federal  funds  invested  for  train- 
ing were  returned  in  two  to  two-and-one  half  years  through  state  /ind  federal 
taxes  paid  and  reduction  in  welfare  payments. 

We  in  Oklahoma  feel  that  we  must  continuously  look  for  methods  that  will 
enable  us  to  malie  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  will  lead  to  wiser  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  vocational  and  technical  education. 

TVe  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  revised  copy  of  II.R.  17304  afid 
understand  it  is  the  same  material 'Sobered  in  H.U.  3037  recently  introduced  in 
the  new  session  af  Con^tress. 

We  feel  this  piece  of  legislation  would  rlesnt  in  improved  programs  to  prepare 
Individuals  for  employment  and  would  urge  that  you  actively  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3037,  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1975. 

.John  IL  Hoppert  Supt,  Central  AVTS,  Drumright^  Okla.;  Caroline 
Hughes  Central  Tech),  Drumriglit.  Okla.;  K.  W.  X^helps,  f5upt. 
Tri'County  AVTS,  Bartlesville,  Okla.;  Robert  E,  Reid,  Supt.. 
Northeast  AVTS,  Aft  on,  Okla.;  Vernon  S.  Isom,  Professor, 
Northeastern  State  College,  Tahleqnah;  Geue  Beach,  Supt., 
Indian  Capital  AVTS,  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  ,Tohn  A.  Pearce,  Supt., 
Public  Schols,  Tahlennah,  Okla.;  G.  Dale  Mnllins,  Dean,  Col,  of 
Education,  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.;  Garland  God- 
frey, ^President,  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.;  Lucille 
W.  Patton,  Chairman.  Dept.  Voc.  &  Tech.  Teacher  Ed.,  Central 
State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.;  Lloyd  D.  Rriggs,  Head,  School  of 
Occupational  &  Adult  Ed.,  Okla.  State  Univ.  Stillwater,  Okla. ; 
W.  B".  Lott,  State  Advisory  Council"  for  Vocational  Education, 
Okla.  City,  Okla. 

C6??TRACT  ^ 

Thih  Contract  is  entered  into  by  and  l»etween  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
and  Tct  hnical  Education,  herein  referred  to  as  *'.St»te  pM>ard,"  and  the  Okla- 
houja  State  Regents  fur  Higher  Ednuatlon,  heroin  referred  to  a.s  "Statt  Re- 
gent'^,"' in  accordance  \\ith  a  Mcmoraiidmn  of  Tudorstanding  and  Agreement 
subscrlliecl  to  hy  those  two  li(;ards  un  March  20,  1073,  and  pursuiint  t/j  Senate 
Joint  Itesolution  Xo.  3o  of  the  First  Session  oT  the  Thlrtj -Fourth  Oklahoma 
Legislature.  ^ 
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lVitncs$€th:  .  ^ 

Whereas,  the  State  l^oard  and  the  State  Regents  previously  subscribed  to  a 
ilemorandum  of  Understamling  and  Agreement  regarding  the  necebslty  of 
.cooperatiun  of  the  tvfo  boards  and  their  admi;iistratl\e  offices  as  regardb  their 
common  r^sponijibilitle^  lu  ihe  farther  development  of  technical  and  occupa- 
tional education  in  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  tfiis  Aleniwraudum  t>f  Understanding  and  Agreement  was  validated 
hy  the  First  Sefc^sion  of  the  Thirr}-i\>urth  Oklahoma  Legislature  in  it»  enact-  ^ 
ment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  35;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  sjiid  Memorandum  and  I^i.^lative  Resolution  provided  that  the 
State-Board  will  annualU  enter  into  a  Contract  with  the  State  Regents  fur 
supplemental  funding  of  technical  ami  otxuimtluiial  ed«KrttIon  program^  x>pcr  * 
ated  at  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Regents  and  will  pro- 
vide certam  funding  and  consulting  ^ervices  for  the  evaluation  and  further 
development  of  technical  and  occupational  education  programs;  and 
„  Whereas,  the  State  Regents  and  State  Board  agree  that  the  performance  of 
this  Contract  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1074,  and  will  terminate  no 
^later  than  the  30th  day  of  June,  1975. 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  State  Board  and  the 
State  Regents  as  follows : 

1.  The  State  JBoard'vsill  provide  a  portion  of  i^s  funds  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1074-75  in  the  amount  of  SBH^.Ooo  to  be  allocated  io  the  State  Regents  for  sup- 
plemental budgetary  support  of  "[^ost  secondary  tethniiul  and  occupational  edu- 
cation programs  which  hii^e  been  approved  by  the  State  Regents  and  operated 
at  institutions  in  The  Oklahoma  iJtat^System  of  Higher  Education.  Programs 
included  in  tiiis  category  are  those  of'le^s  than  baccalaureate  level  for  prepar- 
ing Individuals  foe. gainful  employment  in  business  and  industry. 

2.  Funds  pro\ided  Ry  the  State  Board  through  this  Contract  will  be  allocated 
by  the  State  Regents  fi>r  supplemental  sujiport  of  the  operation  of  technical 
ond  occupational  programs  which  are.  (a)  agricultural  related,  (b;^ business 
and  commerce  related,  ic)  health  rejateil.  (d)  home  economics  related,  (e) 
engineering  and  industrial  related,  and  (f)  human  services  related. 

Z.  Supplmental  funds  provided  in  this  Ccmtract  will  Jbe  allocated  by  the  State 
Regents  to  supplement  the  funding  of  approved  technical  and  occupational  pro- 
grams to  satisfy  the  dilTen*nce  in  the  educatiohal  program  costs  and  the 
amount  determined  necessary  by  the  State  Regents  to  pruperly  fund  the  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  supplemental  funds  made  available  will  permit. 

4.  The  State  Regent.^'  adminif^tration  of  this  Contract  will  be  consistent  with 
the  Oklahoma  State  Flan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Educatioa  and 
with  all  pertinent  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

5.  Fundg  in  the  amount  of  $2}t,9ol  will  be  provided  by  the  State  Board  for 
strengthening  program^  in  vocational  antl  technical  teacher  educatiun  at  Okla- 
homa State  University,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Central  State  University, 
Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Art^^  and  I^ngston  T  niversity.  Funds  may  be 
used  for  teachers'  salaries,  travel,  consultant  services:  secretarial  ser\icos, 
office  supplies,  commuidcatlons,  tarrituum  materials,  curriculum  .development, 
iuMtructionul  etiuipment.  in-service  training  tar  teat  her  educators,  super\i.slon 
of  student  teachers.  sp»>rfsorKNhip  of  po^t  .»secoiidary  youth  organizations,  and 
printing  of  material.'*.  Fund^  allocateil  are  t\>  provide  vocational  and  technical 
teacher  training  in  addition  to  tln»e  services  for  teacher  training  uldch  are 
pro\ided  by  regular  funding  by  tlie  State  Re^;ent»  to  the  institutions  as  follows. 

A.  Oklahoma  State  University  (Attachment  A)  Total— $131,903.00. 

(1)  College  of  Agriculture.  - 

(2)  College  of  Business  Adniinistratiqp.  * 

(3)  College  of  Home  Economics. 

(4)  College  of  Education.  • 

B.  University  of  Oklahoma  (Attachment  B)  Total—$18,500.00. 
(1)  School  of  Home  Economics.  ^  ^ 

{2)  College  of  Education,  a.  Department  of  Business  Education. 

C.  Central  State  University  (Attachment  C)  Total— $57,551.00. 
(1)  Adult  Vocational  Kdneation. 

'   (2)  Cooperative  OfRce  Kducation».yfe 

(3)  Data  Processing. 

(4)  ' Distributive  Education. 

(5)  Health  Occupations. 
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D.  Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (Attachment  D)  Total— $2,500.00. 
(1)  Vocational  KTome  Economics  Education, 

E.  I^ngston  University  (Attachment  E)  Total— $1,500.00. 
CI)  Vocational  Home  Economies. 

6.  The  State  Regents  »haU  contribute  toward  the  tutal  cost  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  nut  less  than  the  amoun^  iTr«\4deii  for  ijueh  purpose  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Any  reduction  on  the  part  of  th(5  State  Regents  from  the  fund- 
ing le\el-<>f  activities  calied  for  in  tlie  Cuiitnut  .shall  result  in  au  eiiuul  dtxreai>e 
in  the  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board. 

7.  The  State  Boards  eo^itribution  is' ba.sed  upon  cuntingencies  that  federal 
an^  state  funding  wilt  be  a\ailabe  for  the  support  uf  technical  aiid  occupational 
program.-i  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  the  event  {<taie  or 
federal)  funding  i^s  decreased,  the  total  amount  will  be  re\i»ed  proportionately. 

K  The  State  Board  shall  make  payment  under  this  Contract  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  claim  for  payment  j>n  a  quarterly  basi.s  \fs  the  State;  Regents. 

0.  The  State  Board  wili  provide  the  sum  of  $30,000  to  fund  one  or  more  posi- 
tion.s  on  the  professional 'staff  of  the  State  Regents  during  the  Fiscal  Year 
1974-75  to  assi-st  in  the  planning,  coordination,  and  de\cliipnient  of  technical 
and  occupational  programs  at  institutions  in  the  state?  system. 

10.  The  State  Board  agrees  tu  pro\  ide  through  its  professional  staff  technical 
as.sistanee  as  needt^  and  available  to  the  State  Regents"  staff  in  the  as.ses.^uicut 
of  need  for  post  teeondary  technical  and  ocLUpatl<nial  education  program^  and 
in  the  planning  and  future  development  of  sueh  eiUication  at  institulious  under 
the  jnriselietion  of  the  State  Regents. 

11.  Tlie  State  Rt gents  will  nmke  reports  to  the  State  Board  as  necessary  and 
appropriate  and  account  fully  for  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of  supplemental 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Contract. 

12.  The  State  Rogent«  will  provide  for  an  audit  at  tlie  end  of  the  1975  Fiscal 
Tear  and  submit  a  report  to  the  State  Board  on  the  disposition  of  funds  re- 
ceived and  expende<I  under  terms  of  tlitfvContraet. 

IX  Eiiuipment  that  has  been  purchasecTN^y  the  State  Board  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of^a  program  in  an  institution  of  liigher  learning  will  remain 
with  that  institution  so  long  as  it  i»  used  for  training  in  approved  programs. 
I)ependent  upon  the  awillal>ility  of  fund.s,  the  State  Board  ni<i>  supplement  this 
CijUiiunent  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  Eipiipmeut  to  support  ai)pnAed  pro- 
grani.-s  of  >oeatlonal  and  technical  etlucatlon  will  be  pro\ided  post  secondary 
institutions  based  upon  availability  of  funds. 

14.  To  pri)\ide  for  tlu>se  contingencie-;  which  arise  wherein  no  procedural 
proeess  has  been  cstaltlishe<l,  each  contingency  or  situation  will  l>e  processed 
h}  an  addendum  t«>  this  Ct>ntract.  Trograms  suth  as  the  Educational  Personnel 
I>e\elopnicnt  Act.  ^lanpower  I)e\elopmont  Trainifig  Projects  Special  Training 
Programs  for  Industrj,  Tea<^hcr  Training  for  New  Vocational  and  Technical 
Teachers,  and  Siiceial  Funded  Programs  will  be  handled  in  this  manner. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  State  ni>ard  and  the  State  Regents  have  exeuited 
this  Contract  and  ha\e  cftuse«l  the  sigiuitun-.s  of  their  authorized  representatives 
to  be  affixed  hereto  on  this  2Sth  day  of  June,  197-1. 

St.vte  Bo.\rd  of  Vocational 

AND  TKCHNTCAI.  EDirCATION, 

^  By  Fkaxcis  TuTTrr, 

State  Director. 

Pate  June  2S,  1974. 

Oklahoma  State  Regents  for 

IIlOIIKR  Kl)l;CATION, 

By  E.  T.  Di  NKAP, 

Chancellor. 

Date  July  3,  1074.  '  > 


^lEMORANDVM  OF  UNDKRSTANDING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

TThereas,  the  ad\anco  of  technology  o\or  the  past  decade  has  made  it  essen- 
tial that  a  greater  emphasis  on  Mnationah  technical  and  occupation  education 
be  given  in  the  educational  programming  at  all  levels  of  learning :  and. 

Whereas,  the  ItiCTeasing  demands  upon  financial  resources  of  pnblli  education 
make  it  imperaLhe  that  there  ben^ilgh  degree  of  cooperation  in  the  planning 
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&I1U  auminlstratlon  of  vocational,  technical  and  occupational  programs  of  edu- 
cation in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  return  on  the  tax  dollar  Invested  by  the 
people  in  this  field  of  education ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  its  chief  administrative  officer, 
tne  State  Superintendent  of  Public, Instruction,  has  responsibility  for  state-level 
development  and  coordination  of  elementarj  and  secondary  education 
\K-12) ;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  with  its  chief 
administrative^ officer,  the  Chancellor,  has  responblbility  fur  state-level  planning, 
aevelopment  and  coordination  of  higher  education  including  the  determination 
-  of  functions  and  courses  of  study,  the  prescribing  of  standards  of  education, 
the  granting  of  degrees  and  other  forms  of  academic  rect»gnition  for  completion 
of  ^escribed  courses  of  study,  and  the  allocation  of  budgetary  resources ;  and^ 

Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  with  its 
chief  administrative  officer,  the  Director  ot  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, has  responsibility  for  state-level  planning,  development  and  coodinatioa 
Of  the  area  vocational-technical  schools,  and  for  promoting  the  development  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  at  all  levels  of  learning  through  providing 
consulting  services  in  the  preparation  of  programs  and  through  the  supplemen- 
tal fjjnding  of  approved  programs. 

Now  therefore,  being  aware  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Statutes  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  here- 

A      ""u  l^^J?  S^^^  Regents,  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  Board,  and 
realizing  the  urgent  need  for  cooperation  and  teamwork  in  areas  of  common 
interest  and  responsibility,  these  boards  and  their  chief  administrative  officers 
subscribe  to  the  following  points  of  understanding  which  shall  serve  as  guide- 
lines in  working  together  for  more  effective  and  efficient  development  of  tech- 
nical and  occupational  education  at  the  postsecofldary  le^jel: 

PaM  a — Educational  pbogrammAo 

1.  Hie  development  of  vocational  and  occupationayeducatlon  which  involves 
manipulative  skills  such  as  machine  shop,  printing  cfirpentry,  stenography,  and 
distrbutive  education  should  be  accomplished  primnrij  at  the  fcecondary  level 
of  learning  in  programs  'provided  by  the  high  sdaiools  and  area  vocational- 

•  technical  schools.  »The  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  assure  that  such  pro- 
grams are  occyipationally  oriented  and  of  high  quality* 

2.  The  development  of  technical  and  occupational  education  that  is  mord 
theory  oriented  and  requires  l^now  ledge  ^f  mathematics  and/or  the  physical 
sciences  for  specialization  in  the  engineering  and/or  scientific  fields  for  piepa- 
ration  of  support  technfcian  personnel  such  as  engineering  technicians,  regis- 
tered nurses  and  medical  technicians,  though  not  exclusi\e  of  other  similar 
areas,  will  be  accomplished  in  institutions  of  higher  education  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Regents.  The  State  Regents  will  assure  that  such  programs 
are  occupationally  oriented  and  of  high  quality. 

Educational  programs  Jn  practical  nursing,  coi^metology,  and  other  sKill-type 
programs  requiring  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  clock  hours  of  train- 
ing for  licensing  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  area  vucationnj-technical 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board. 

4,  Programs  iti  initial  sldll  training,  refrCslier  <ikill  training,  and  upgrade 
skill  training  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  should  be  the  responsibihtv  of 
the  State  Board. 

5.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  to  cooperate  with  the  industrial 
dovempmont  efforts  of  the  state  by  providing  .special  training  programs  to 
support  the  activity.  The  State  Hoard  will  continue  to  provide  this  asMstfiuce 
in  the  area  of  initial  sidll  training  for  workers  to  be  emplo\ed  in  new  industry 
locations. 

0.  Technical  »an(l  occupational  education  programs  to  bo  operated  at  the 
postsecondary  level  must  be  authorized  and  approved  by  the  State  Regents. 
Programs  nf  tecJniical  and  ocrupatit>iiMi  fducatiou  when  appro\ed  by  the  state 
Rogenff?  may  bo  eliglMo  for  suM»leinontal  fimdiii^;  pro\ide(l  bv  the  .State  Board 
in  arfordance  with  terms  of  a  contract  existing  !»etweon  the  State  Board  and 
the  State  Regents. 

7.  Jn  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  the  staff  and  thus  effect  oconomv  in  state- 
level  administration,  the  professional  staff  of  the  oflice  of  the  birector  of  Voca- 
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tional  and  Technical  Ediuatiun  will  be  available  and  pro\ide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Chancellor's  btaff  in  the  development  and  re\  ieiv  of  technical  aud 
occupational  education  prugraiii&  proposed  by  junior  college^  and  other  in:>titu- 
tions  in  the  State  System  for  approval  by  the  State  Regents. 

8.  The  State  Board  ma  in  tain  &  a  sjstem  which  gathers  manpower  supply  and 
demand  data,  and  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  to  convey  to 
the  State  Regents  &ULh  manpower  supply  Aud  demand  data  and  recommend  the 
initiation  of  programs  i>£  octupatloilal  education  in  areaj>  where  such  education 
is  not  available  or  for  the  expiinsion  of  i,uch  prograivs  or  to  recommend  the 
discontinuance  of  programs  no  longer  in  demand, 

0.  ReM?arch  and  planning  for  the  further  development  of  higher  education 
programs  is  aceompli.^heil  b.>  the  Stale  Regeiit».  Al»o,  repurt»  relating  to  enroll- 
ments, program  operations,  adnu&&ions,  finances,  and  the  like,  are  submitted  by 
colleges  and  universities  to  the  State  Regents  aj>  provided  by  law  and  regula« 
tion.  Information  gathered  from  surveys  and  reports  is  analyzed  and  utili/^ 
by  the  State  Regents  in  evaluating  the  progress  of  Oklahoma  higher  education 
and  in  planning  for  its  future  derelopment.  The  State  Regents  will  make  re- 
ports to  the  State  Board  regarding  the  operation  of  those  programs  for  which 
the  State  Board  provides  supplelnental  funding  and  will  *.harc  results  of  other 
research  as  may  be  appropriate  and  useful. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  State  Board  and  the  State  Regents  will  work  coop- 
eratively to  the  end  of  avoiding  duplication  which  results  in  an  oversupply  of 
trained  manpower. 

11.  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  State  Board  will  cooperate  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  staff  of  the  State  Regents  in  a  comprehensive  review  and  assessment 
of  the  needs,  status  and  direction  of  vocational,  technical  and  occupational 
education  in  Oklahoma  with  the  view  of  preparing  a  statewide  plan  for  the 
orderly,  systematic  and  coordinated  development  of  programs  as  deemed  neces- 
saryr  meet  the  heeds  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  in  this  field  of  education. 
The  plan  will  particularly  delineate  between  educational  programs  to  be 
offered  at  the  secondary  level  and  those  to  be  offered  at  the  postseconilary 
level  in  order  that  any  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlap  existing  vvjl  be 
eliminated  and  that  this  will  be  avoided  id  the  development  of  secondary- 
postsecondary  programs  of  vocational,  technical  and  occupational  education  in 
the  future.  \ 

12.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall^  preclude\cooperative  arrangements  by 
both  parties  to  meet  special  occupational  tralnlnx  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  however,  any  deviation  from  the  terms  Jt  this  Memorandum  will  re- 
quire^ the  joint  approval  of  both  parties. 

PAETB — rUNDIXG  OF  PROGRAMS 

1.  The  State  Regents  will  budget  funds  for  the  primary  support  of  Regents' 
approved  technical  and  occupational  programs  of  education  at  junior  colleges, 
technical  institutes  and  other  institution^  in  the  State  System  to  the  extent  of 
financfial  resources  available  and  will  anticipate  supplemental  funding  from 
the  State  Board  as  needed  and  as  may  be  available. 

2.  The  State  Board  will  budget  a  portion  of  its  funds. received  from  state 
aud  fc-deral  sources  for  supplementing  the  funding  of  post  secondary  programs 
of  technical  and  occupational  educati^m  offered  in  The  Oklahoma  State  Syt.ltm 
of  Higher  Education.  The  numbejr  of  postsecondary  educational  programs  being 
offered  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  receiving  education  in  these 
programs  at  Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  other  institutions  in  the 
SUite  System  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  State  Board's  determina- 
tiua  of  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allotted  for  supplementing  the  funding  of 
postsocondury  programs. 

3.  ^T*he  State  Board  will  contract  with  the  State  Regents  for  the  admini.stra- 
tioii'^of  the  ami>uiit  of  funds  set  aside  for  supplementing  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams. The  State  Regents  wyll  assume  responsibility  under  terms  of  the  con- 
tract to  allocate  the.  funds  for  supplemental  support  of  bona  fide  progruui^  cun- 
sisltnt  with  fedt*ral  laws  and  regulations  aud  will  be  accountable  for  t.xptiuli- 
ture  of  the  funds  accordingly. 

4.  The  State  Board  will  provide  In  Its  supplemental  fundlncr  contract  with 
the  State  Regents  for  an  am(>unt  of  funds  to  underwrite  the  cusits  of  oik; 
or  more  professional  positions  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Regentn  for  the  pur- 
pi»<se  of  Working  with  histltutions  in  the  promotion  and  devclopnicut  of  ten  biii- 
cal  and  occupational  education. 


5.  The  contract  between  the  Sfate  Regents  and  the  State  Board  will  be 
negotiated  early  in  the  spring  of  the  jear  to  allow  for  the  planning  ftnd 
budgeting  for  best  use  of  the  .  funds  by  the  various  institutions  to  receive 
supplemental  allocations. 

s  J 

PART  C — F.EDURAI.  PROGRAMS 

1  The  State  Board,  acting  the  debi<^iiatod  ^tate  agency  for  the 'federal 
Vocational  Igducatiou  Act  of  .19(53  as  amended,  will  contract  with  the  State 
liegeats  fur  the  administratiun  of  that  p«>rtiuu  uf  federal  funds  received  fur 
allotment  and  expenditure-  fur  bUpplementdl  fundi n^^  uf  pu»t^eLunda^J  technical 
and  occupational  education  programs  approved  by  the  State  Kegtnts. 

2.  The  State  Board,  acting  as  the  state  agency  fur  aduiini*5tratiun  of  voca- 
tional! and  technical  education  funds  referred  tu  in  Item , "I"  abu\e,  will  in- 
volve representation  from  the  State  Regents  in  the  prepiiration  uf  the  Oivla- 
^oma  Slate  Plan  fur  Administratiun  of  Vocational,  Education  as  it  conceins 
post  secondary,  educatiun  program^.  This  deludes  repro^entatiun  on  the  State 
-Advi»t»ry  Council  on  Vocational  Education  provided  for  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1908. 

3.  The  State  Kegents.  acting  a«  the  Sectioi)  1202  Commission  provided  for 
in  P.L.  92-318»  will  invoUe  representution  from  the  State  Board  in  develuping 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  fur  posiseoondarj  educatiun.  This  will  include 
representation  on  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Communitj  CuUeges  to  be 
established  by  the  State  Commissiun  purj^uant  to  Title  X— Part  A,  and  a  similar 
advisory  group  to  be  established  regarding  planning  for  de\elupment  of  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  provided  for  in  Title  X— Part  B. 

4.  If  it  is  determine<l  that  Title  X — Part  B  of  the  Federal  Aid  Law  known 
as  V  L.  92-318  is  principally  for  occupational  educalion  offered  at  post^econdary 
institutions  (those  flttiiig  the  definition  of  junior  Colleges,  postsecondury  tech- 
nical institutes,  etcj.  tlien  ftii-  State  Kegents  functioning  as  the  state  agency 
for  admini.'>tering  federal  funds  received  for  i«:cuiiational  educatiun  programs 
v\'ould.  b>  contract  arrangement  with  the  State  I3oard,  s-hare  certain  of  the 
federal  funds  as  appropriate  for  allocation  by  the  State  Board  for  supplemental 
support  of  programs  operated  by  mstitutlons  under  the  jurisdiction  uf  the 
Board  (the  area  vocational- technical  schools). 

o.  Tile  State  Board  would,  uf  cour.*;e.  be  accountable  for  administration  uf 
the  funds  so  shared  with  it  by  the  State  Regents  in  accordance  with  appru- 
priate  f(»deral  laws  and  regulations.  The  number  uf  educatiunal  prugrams  of* 
ferwl  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  theiji  (coming  under  the  purview 
of  Title  X— Part  Bi  would  be  taken  into  conMdonation  in,  arriving  at  appro- 
priate  division  of  the  state's  allotment  of  funds  to  be  shared  with  the  State 
Board. 

C  If  it  is  determined  that  Title  X— Part  B  of  the  Federal  Aid  Law  known 
as  P.r.  92-318  is  principally  for  uccupational  education  offered  at  non-post- 
secundar.v  institutions,  it  would  then  become  the  ret>punsibility  of  the  State 
Board  tu  function  as  the  state  agency  for  admin iytering  federal  funds  as  de- 
scribed in  Items  "4"  and  "5'*  and  a  reverse  arrangement  of  the  contractual 
agreements  referred  to  therein  would  prevail. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  to  record  certain  Interpretntlons.  un- 
derstandings and  agreements  for  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  Stalo 
BeKentsund  the  State  Buard  and  their  respective  administrative  oflices  in  the 
cundiict  of  activities  relating  to  technical  and  occupational  education.  It  is 
intended  that  acti\itles  In  this  regard  be  carried  out  on  a  board-to  board  ctjn- 
tra«t  basis  and  an  office  to-offlce  administrative  relationship  ftf  order  to  avoid 
overlap,  duplication,  confusbjn  and  ineffiLiency  in  the  planning,  develupment 
and  operation  of  programs  of  technical  and  occupational  education. 

We.  the  underslRned  chielf  atlmlnlstrntive  officers  of  the  two  boards  referred 
to  herein.  subscri))e  fully  to  the  contents  of  this  Memorandum  and.  \sifh  the 
concurrence  of  our  respective  boards.  comnUfc  oursehes  t^>  cooperation  and 
teamwurk  in  the  administrative  leadership  of  the  two  agencies  in\ul\ed.  We 
recummend  the  rati  flea  tion  of  this  Memorandum  by  our  respective  boards. 

»  Frwcis  TrTTLE, 

Director,  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

7  K.  T.  r)UN*i.\p. 

Chancellort  Oklahoma  State  Regents  lor  Higher  Education, 

Bate  March  ,5.  1073. 

Ratlfled  by  the  State  Board,  Leslie  Fisher.  Clmlrman. 
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BNBOLLf:D  Senate  Joikt  Resolutiok  No.  35 

(By  Smith,  Hamilton,  Miller,  Howell  and  Berrong  of  the  Senate  and  Willis 

of  the  House) 

A  JOZNT  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  TECHNICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAI.  EDUCATION; 
VALIOATINQ  MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING  AND  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  STATE 
BOARD  FOB  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
REGENTS  FOB  HIGHER  EDUCATION  REGARDING  JLBI6DICTI0N AL  RESPONSIBILITIES, 
COMMENDING  THESE  TWO  STATE  AGENCIES  FOR  THIS  EXEMPLARY  ACT  OF  LEADER- 
SHIP FOR  COOPERATION  AND  TEAMWORK;  AND  DIRECTING  DISTRIBUTION. 

Whereas,  the  advance  of  technology  over  the  past  decade  has  made  it  essen- 
tial that  a  greater  emphasis  on  vocational,  technical  and  occupational  educa- 
tion be  given  In  the  educational  programming  at  all  levels  of  learning,  and 

Whereas,  the  increasing  demands  upon  financial  resources  of  public  educa- 
tion malce  it  imperative  that  there  be  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  vocational,  technical  and  occupational  pro- 
grams of  education  in. order  to  avoid  duplication  of  resources  and  to  achieve 
the  greatest  return  on  the  tax  dollar  invested  by  tbe  people  in  this  field  of 
education;  and 

Wherea^,  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  has  responsibil- 
ity for  states  level  planning,  development  and  coordination  of  higher  education 
Including  the  determination  of  functions  and  courses  of  stud^,  the  prescribing 
of  standards  of  education,  the  granting  of  degrees  and  other  forms  of  academic 
recognition  for  completion  of  prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  the  allocation 
of  budgetary  resources ;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  V'ocational  and  Technical  Education  has  re- 
sponsibility for  state-level  planning,  development  and  coordination  of  the  area 
vocational  technical  schools,  and  for  promoting  the  development  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  through  providing  consulting  services  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  programs  and  through  the  supplemental  funding  of  programs,  and 

Whereas,  thebe  two  state  agencies,  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents  fur  Higher 
Educatiun,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  Regents,  and  tbe  State  Board 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State 
Board,  have  subscribed  to  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Agreement 
interpreting  and  delineating  their  respective  jurisdictional  responsibilities  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution  and  statutes  and  dedicatng  themselves  to  team> 
work  and  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  vocational,  technical  and  occu- 
*  patlonal  education  in  Oklahoma,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  HouSe  of  Represent ative$  of  the  Ut  Session 
of  the  SJith  Oklahoma  Legislature:  * 

Section  1.  The  Legislature  takes  note  of  the  implications  and  significance  of 
this  historic  development  in  the  administration  of  aiTairs  relating  to  public 
education  in  Oklahoma  and  validates  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and 
Agreement  subscribed  to  by  theSe  two  agencies  of  state  government. 

Section  2.  The  term  "higher  education"  as  used  in  Article  XIII-A  of  the 
Constitution  of  Oklahoma  and  the  vitalizing  statutes  or  the  term  "postsecondai^ 
education**  shall  mean  all  education  of  any  kind  beyond  the  twelfth  grade  in 
which  students  pursue  study  and  for  which  the  credit  earned  may  apply 
toward  meeting  requirements  for  a  degree,  diploma,  or  other  postsecondarj 
acallemic  or  collegiate  award,  and  shall  also  inclXide  bona  fide  postseeondarj 
adult  and  continuing  education,  extension  and  public  service  education,  and 
organized  research  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  State  Regents  as  a  part  of  the 
functions  and  courses  of  study  of  a  member  institution  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
System  of  Higher  Education, 

Section  3.  The  development  of  vocational  and  occupational  education  which 
involves  manipulative  skills  such  as  machine  shop,  printing,  carpentry,  stmo- 
graphy  and  distributive  education  shall  be  accomplished  primarily  at  the 
secondary  level  of  learning  in  programs  provided  by  the  high  schools  and  area 
vfxational  technical  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education. 

Section  4.  Educational  programs  in  practical  nursing,  cosmetoh>gy  and  other 
skill  t,\pc  programs  requiring  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  clock 
hours  of  training  for  licensing  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board. 
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Section  5.  Programs  in  initial  skill  training,  refresher  skill  training  and 
upgrade  skill  training  for  out-uf-school  youth  and  adults  shall  he  the  respoiisl- 
bility  of  the  State  Board, 

Section  6.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  to  cooperate  wifh  the 
industrial  devdupment  efiforts  uf  the  state  by  providing  special  training  pro- 
grams to  support  the  activity.  The  State  Board  will  continue  to  provide  this 
assistance  in  the  area  of  initial  skill  training  for  workers  to  be  emplojed  in 
new  iodtistry  locations. 

Section  7.  The  development  of  technical  and  occupational  education  that  is 
more  theory  oriented  and  requires  knowledge  of  mathematics  and/or  the 
phy^jieal  sciences  for  specialization  in  the  engineering  and,  or  scientific  fields 
for  preparation  of  support  technician  personnel  such  as  engineering  techni 
cians,  registered  nurses  and  medical  tecfinicians,  thuugh  not  exclusive  uf  other 
similar  areas,  shall  be  accomplished  in  institutions  of  higher  education  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Regents. 

Section  8.  Technical  and  occupational  education  programs  to  be  operated  at 
the  postsecondary  level  must  be  authorized  and  approved  by  the  State  Reg- 
ents. Programs  of  technical  and  occupational  education  when  approved  by  the 
State  Regents  may  be  eligible  for  supplemental  funding  provided  by  the  State 
Board  in  accordance  with  terms  of  a  contract  existing  between  the  State 
Board  and  the  State  Regents. 

St'ctiun  9.  Research  and  planning  for  thp  further  development  of  higher  edu- 
catiun  programs  is  accomplished  by  the  State  Regents  including  reports  relat- 
ing to  enrollments,  program  operations,  admissionsr  finances  and  the  like, 
which  are  submitted  by  colleges  and  universities  to  the  Stale  Regents  as  pru- 
vitled  by  law  and  regulation,  and  information  so  gathered  from  these  survejs 
and  reports  Is  analyzed  and  utilized  by  the  State  Regents  in  e\aluating  the 
progress  of  Oklahoma  higher  education  and  in  planning  for  its  future  de\il- 
opment»  provided  that  the  information  will  be  used  by  the  State  Regents  in 
makuig  reports  to  the  State  Board  regarding  the  operation  of  tho.se  progiiams 
for  which  the  fe>tate  Board  provides  supplemental  funding  and  the  results  i*f 
other  research  will  be  shared  as  may  be  appropriate  and  useful. 

Section  10.  The  State  Board  shall  make  available  to  ,the  State  Regents 
manpower  supply  and  demand  data  and  recommend  the  initiation,  e^pun.^iuii 
or  discontinuance  of  postsecondary  occupational  education  progruma  as  need 
for  such  is  indicated  by  the  demand  data  available. 

Section  VL  The  State  Regent^s  and  the  State  Board  should  cooperate  in  a 
comprehensive  review  and  asses.sment  of  the  needs,  status  and  direction  of 
\ocational,  technical  and  occupational  education  in  Oklahoma  with  the  \ieu 
of  preparing  a  statewide  plan  for  the  orderly,  systematic  and  coordinated 
developjnent  of  programs  as  deemed  neeessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pv^ople 
of  Oklahoma  in  this  field  of  edneatiun.  \\hith  state  plan  should  delineate  be- 
tween educational  programs  to  be  offered  at  the  secondary  level  and  thuse  to 
be  offered  at  the  postsecondary  level  in  order  that  anj  unnrca-ssary  duplica- 
tion or  overlap  existing  will  be  eliminated  and  that  such  will  be  avuicled  in 
the  development  of  secondary-postsecondary  programs  uf  vocational,  tc*chnical 
and  occupational  education  in  the  future. 

Section  12.  The  State  Regents  shall  budget  fund.s  for  the  primary  .*>upport 
of  Regents*  approved  technical  and  occupatijonal  programs  of  odiicalion  at 
Junior  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  other  institutions  in  the  Stato  Sjjstcm 
to  the  extent  of  financial  resources  available  and  will  anticipate  supplemental 
hmding  from  the  State  Board  as  needed  and  as  may  be  available. 

Section  13.  The  State  Board  shall  budget  a  portion  of  its  funds  received* 
from  state  and  federal  sources  for  supplementing  the  funding  of  pocjtsecondar.v 
p  rug  rams  of  technical  and  occupational  education  offered  in  the  State  System, 
pro vuliid> that  the  number  of  postsecondary  educational  programs  being  offered 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  thes^e  programs  at  junior  colleges, 
tcnhuleal  institutes  and  other  histitutions  in  the  State  System  shall  be  taktn 
into  Consideration  in  the  State  Board's  determination  of  the  amount  of  funds 
tu  l«i  ftUottfd  for  supplementing  the  funding  of  postsecondarj  programs,  and 
pnivided  further  that  the  professional  staff  of  Ihe  State  Board  will  be  made 
available  for  technical  assistance  to  the  State  Regents'  staff  in  the  devclopniMiL 
and  rt'vlew  of  ptistseeondary  technical  and  occupational  education  programs. 

Section  14.  The  State  Board  shall  contract  with  the  State  Regents  for  the 
administration  of  the  amount  of  funds  set  aside  for  supplementing  the  fundiuR 
of  postsecondary  programs,  and  the  State  Regents  shall  assume  responsibility 
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under  terms  of  the  contract  to  allocate  the  funds  for  supplemental  support 
of  bona  fide  programs  consistent  with  federal  la^v3  and  regulations  and  i>hall 
be  accountable^  fur  expenditure  of  the  funds  accordingly,  provided  that  the 
^tate  Board  will  include  in  the  supplemental  funding  contract  with  the" State 
Iit*g«'nts  an  amount  of  funds  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  une  or  mure  profesr 
«ional  positions  on  the  staff  uf  the  State  Regeute  fur  the  purpose  uf  working 
wirh  institutions  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  technical  and  occupa- 
tional education,  and  provided  that  the  contract  bliuuld  be  negotiated  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  allow  fur  the  planning  and  budgeting  fur  best  use 
of  the  funds  by  various  institutions  receiving  supplemental  allocations* 

Section  lo.  The  State  Board,  acthig  aa  (he  designated  state  agency  for  the 
federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1903,  as  amended,  shall  contract  with  the 
Stare  Kegeuts  for  the  administration  of  that  portion  of  federal  funds  received 
for  jillntmcnt  and  exi)enditure  for  supplemental  funding  of  postsecundary  tech- 
nical and  occuijatioiial  educatiun  prugrams  approved  by  the  State  Kegentfc}. 

Si'ction  16.  The  State  Board,  ncting  as  the  state  agency  for  administration 
of  Vdcational  and  technical  education  funds  referred  to  in  Section  14  above, 
.shniild  invoive  repre;buiitatioii  from  the  State  Ke^ent.s  in  tlie  preparation  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  man  fur  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  as  it  con- 
epn]<  postsecondary  education  programs,  including  representation  on  the  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educatiun  provided  for  An  the  Vocational 
Kducation  Amendments  of  1908. 

^(•f^rion  17.  The  State  Regents,  acting  as  the  designated  Section  1202  Com- 
mission  provided  for  in  P.L.  02-318.  should  involve  representation  from  the 
sr-itf'  Board  in  developing  a  comprelienshe  statewide  plan  fur  iK>btsecuiidar\ 
t'dtuafion,  including  representation  un  the  State  Advisor?  Council  on  Commu- 
nis; Cullegp^i  to  be  estabUHhed  by  the  State  Commisi^ion  pursuant  to  Title  X— 
Part  A.  anil  a  simihu  advisory  group  to  be  established  regarding  planning  for 
^  (It'M'lMpmcat  of  postsecondary  occupational  education  provided  for  in  Title  X— 
Part  U, 

Swtion  18.  If  it  is  determined  that  Title  X— Part  B  of  the  Federal  Aid  Law, 
knnnn  as  P.L.  92-^18  is  principally  for  occupational  education  offered  at  post- 
5<^0(.ndary  institutions  (those  fitting  the  definition  of  junior  colleges,  post- 
secundary technical  institutes,  etc.j,  then  the  State  Regents'  functioning  as 
thp  def^ignated  stare  agcucj  fi»r  atlnunistering  federal  funds  received  for  occu- 
pational education  programs  shall,  by  Contract  arrangement  ^\ith  the  State 
li'tiird.  share  certain  of  the  federal  funds  as  appropriate  fur  allocation  by  the 
State  Board  for  supplemental  support  uf  programs  operated  by  institutions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  (tlic^  area  vocational-technical  .schools); 
Jind  the  State  Board  shall  be  accountable  for  administration  of  the  fimds 
s  '  .ha red  with  it  by  the  State  Kegents  la  accordance  with  appropriate  federal 
lu^^^  and  regulations,  provided  that  the  number  of  educatiun  prugranis  uffered 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  them  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration 
in  arriving  at  appropriate  division  of  the  state's  allotment  of  funds  to  be 
shared  with  the  State  Board. 

Section  19.  If  it  is  determined  that  Title  X— Part  B  of  the  Federal  Aid  Law 
I^ll'J^^n  as  PX.  92-^18  is  principally  for  occupational  education  offered  at  non- 
pn.  l.secontJary  instltutionn,  it  shall  then  become  thetsre^ponsibilitj  of  the  State 
Bnard  to  function  as  the  state  agency  for  administering  federal  funds  as 
<lc"<iribed  in  Section  17  and  a  reverse  arrangements  of  the  cuntractural  agree- 
meats  referred  to  therein  «hall  prevail. 

Section  20.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Resolution  to,  by  legislative  expression, 
validate  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  .^greenu'ht  subscribed  to  bv 
those  two  state  agencies  and  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  Regents 
and  the  Director  of  the  State  Board  under  date  of  Mar(h  5.  1973,  and  ratified 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Regents  and  the  Chairman  uf  the  State  Board 
under  date  of  March  29,  1973.  which  provides  that  the  conduct  of  the  state's 
education  business  of  a  cummun  roponsibilitj  will  be  carried  out  on  a  board- 
to  board  basis  and  an  offlce-to-oflice  administratl^o  relationship  in  order  to 
avuid  overlap,  duplication,  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  oi>eration  ut  programs  of  tecliaical  and  occupational  education. 

Scition  21.  The  leadership  In  (h'\cloping  arrangements  for  understanding  and 
fOi^Hrative  action  between  thesi*  t\\(*  agencies  of  state  government,  the  State 
Btutrd  of  Voiational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  OUlahonia  State  Regents 
fur  Higher  Education,  should  be  an  example  for  other  agent ies  of  state  govern- 
mtut  fuf  cooperation  and  teamwork  when  responsibilities  of  a  common  nature 
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fall  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  the  Legislature, 
hy  this  expression,  commends  this  dii^play  of  cooperation  bj?  these  two  boards 
as  example  for  the  challenge  and  guidance  of  other  agencies  of  state  govern- 
ment accordingly.  c 

Section  22.  Duly  authorized  copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Director  and  each  meml)er  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  the  Chancellor  and  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Regents 
for  Higher  Education,  and  the  head  of  each  state  agency,  department,  board 
and  commission. 

I>assed  the  Senate  the  12th  day*of  April,  1973. 

S.  Crow, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  the  7th  day  of  May,  1973, 

Spencer  Bernard, 
Speaker  Pro  Tempore  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Certwication 

State  of  Oklahoma, 
County  of  OklahomCy  9s: 

I,  Lee  Slater,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  St^ate  of  Oklahoma,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Enrolled 
-Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  35  as  the  same  was  passed*  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  34th  Legislature  of  the  i^tate 
of  Oklahoma,  the  original  hereof  being  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Witriess  mj  hand  and  the  seal  of  my  office  at  the  State  Capitol  this  9th  day 
of  May,  1073.  ^  t 

t  Lee  Slater, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  doctor,  let  me  ask  yon  a  questi6n. 

Dr.  TuTTLE.  Yes^sir.  ,  .    ^  ^ 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Last  tveek  Mr.  IVayne  Miller  of  your  State — 
as  I  understand,  he  is  head  of  the  Oklahoma. Teclmical  Institute- 
testified  that  his  institution  receives  only  ?17,000  a  year  in  vocational 
education  funds,  which  is  an'  increase  of  $10,000  over  tlie  Jast  IQ 
years,  while  that  institution  m  the  meantime  has  experieRced  an 
enrollment  increase  of  almost  40  percent.^ 

I  know  you  referred  to  this  situaton  in  3*our  statement.  But  f  ould 
you  summarize  your  position  in  that  connection  ? 

Dr.  TirrrLE.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  ^lad  to.  •  o 

'Very  practically,  the  answer  to  ^the  problem  is  this:  Up  until  2 
year  ago,  we  dealt  directly  with  the  intitutions  and  our  board  fiuided 
pronrrnms.  Now,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  ^av(^them  a  dollar 
of  Fedora!  vocational  funds,  the  State  re^jents  of  higher  education 
sifbtracted  that  dollar  from  their  State  allocation  of  funds. 

Now,  you  cotild  see  that  that  is  bupplantln^^  State  funds  with  Fed- 
erjil  funds  clearly,  in  my  opinio^i.jAlso,  you  could  see  that  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  was  no^t  \cry  interested  in  allocating; 
the  money  when  they  fait  like  that  it  was  going  into  really  the  pot 
for  the  higher  education  system,  rather  than  supporting  the  educa- 
tional programs,  which  the  money  was  allocated  tovsupport. 

Presently,  uudor  the  memorandum  of  understanding,  we  do  not 
deal  directly  with  tlulse  authofitie.s.  'We  make  a  contract  wth  the 
State  regents  fol*  hi^ier  education,  and  they  allocate  those  funds  to 
thoir  higher  education  institutions. 
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I  am  in  agreement  with  you  that  I  think  the  allocation  is  wrongs 
but  I  am  not  sure  how  to  handle  the  situation. 

Chairman  Perbjxs.  All  right,  let  me  ask  you  another  question^ 
both  you  and  Mr.  Brill. 

Mr.  Briix.  Yes,  sir. 

Cliainuun  rhKKi>s,  CouUl  both  uf  yoii  descriU'  to  us  how  vour.JStatc 
distributes  juui  Federal  \oeatunial  edurutioji  "funds?  In  other  wordb, 
do  you  distribute  the&e  fuiulh  on  an  ^.^uiolhueiit  Inibis,  oi  do  you  gi\e 
extra  funds  to  poor  school  districts  in  your  respective  States^ 

Mr.  Brill.  We  do  have  a  fonnula  by  ^vhich  our  GPK  State  funds 
are  distributed.  With  respect  to  Federal  funds,  we  regard  these  as 
initiative  action,  to  stimulate  local  program  development,  therefore, 
we  have  it  entirely  on  a  project  basis.  Districts  submit  projects,  they 
are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  fornuda,  according  to  the  things 
that  you  mentioned,  but  eacli  Federal  allocation  is  on  the  basib  of  a 
project  which  is  reviewed  by  a  staff  coamiittee  and  approved  accord- 
ing to  those  criteria. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  doctor. 

Dr.  TurrLE.  To  answer  in  our  Statt,  in  different  areas,  our  higlier 
education  institutions  are  all  State  institutions,  and  are  all  funded 
fully  by  the  State.  So  the  funds  going  to  them  are  in  the  form  of  a 
contract  to  the  State  Eogents  for  Higher  Education,  and  they  are 
allocated  then  out  to  those  institutions  by  the  State  Eegents. 

For  the  public  high  school  programs,  again  the  funds  are  distri- 
buted to  those  areas  through  a  state  formula  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  total  education,  and  that  formula  Joes  consider  the  five 
categories  provided  for  in  the  bilh  Wo  also,  then,  provide  opportu- 
nities for  local  districts  to  make  special  applications  for  funds  for 
the  handicapped,  the  dibadvantaged,  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion, innovative  funds,  all  of  the  set-asldes  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
and  those  funds  are  allocated  on  the  ha  bis  of  need,  considering  again 
those  same  categories,  writing  them  into  the  formula. 

Chairman  PERKiics.  Mr.  Brill,  one  final  question. 

You  gave  excellent  testimony  about  the  manpower  and  the  voca- 
tional education  programs,  how  they  could  bo  coordinated.  Give  us 
your  experience,  briefly,  in  your  State  of  Wisconsin,  how  they  were 
coordinated,  and  hoV?  we  can  go  about  better  coordination. 

Mr.  Brill.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  MDTA 
programs  and  now  with  CETA  ^^e  do  have  nienibership  on  the  ^Ian- 
power  CoW'ih  We  also  have  mtMubership  in  each  area  of  manpower 
planning  region.  Thi^  membership  continues  and  our  people  are  very 
active,  and  we  have  a  good  relationship. 

Unfortunately  with  the  demise  of  MDTA  moving  to  the  CETA, 
our  enrollments  did  drop,  I  believe,  by  about  half.  At  the  last  State 
board  meeting,  the  January  meeting,  tl^oy  adopted  a  policy  whereby 
these  funds  could  be  i*omlngled,  cxtenJed  the  manpower-sharing  rev- 
enue, and  our  own  OPR,  with  district  moneys,  to  stimulate  this  pro- 
gram and  bring  an  otherwise  federally  supported  program  undei 
regular  program  operation. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  sound  way  to  go,  ^Tr.  Chafrman. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Thank  you  very  much.  Go  ahead. 

52  045  -7."— vol.  t  :H)  ^* 
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^  Mr.  Radcliffk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  quite  understand,  what  is 
it  you  -did  to  bring  these  funds  together? 

Mr.  Brill.  Tliis  is  a  policy  just  adopted  by  the  Board.  It  hasn^ 
boon  iniploinonted,  I  can^t  report  that  it  has.  But  th^  idea  is  that  the 
regular  ^^ate  formula  for  fundini^  ^vill  be  involved,  even  thou^-h  it  is 
a  CETA  program. 

ilr.  R.vocLn-U'^E.  But  is  the  vocatonal  prosrrani? 

Mr.  Buiix.  Yep,  our  appropriated  Gril  will  be  involved  extendin<^ 
the  etloctiveness  of  the  CETA  money. 

ri^^T**^'^^^^^^^^'  ^  *™  ^^^^^  ^"^'^  quite^how  yon  tie  it  in  with  the 
CLTA  money,  which  ^^ocs  to  the  prime  sponsoi-s.  Do  vou  mean—are 
yoH  M^mor  your  allocation  of  vocational  funds  for  vocational  trainin^^ 
under  CETA  proerranis?'  . 

Vi*.  BuiLL.  Ri,i:ht.  our  reiinJiursement  is  on  an  FTE  reimbursement 

^Ir.  I^VDCUFPE.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brill.  A  fulltime  equipment  basis.  This  is  how  our  GPE 
inonevs  are  distributed.  What  happens  operationally  is  that  tl^ 
(  ETA  money  is  applied  to  the  instructional  program 'in  lieu  of  the 
district  tax  base. 

ilr.  Rapcufff,  O.K. 

Mr.  BRir.L.  This  inakcs  it  le^al  for  the  districts  to  report  these 
enrollments  to  us.  It  comingles  the  nionev,  so  that  it  is  not  enhirolv 
dependent  on  tlie  Federal  so\irces,  yet  usins:  the  special  benefits  of 
tlie  CETA  money  with  respect  to  sul^sisteuce  of  the  student,  which 
wo  have  found  to  be  a  very,  very  diflicult  thing  for  educators  to 
survive.         -  y  ^ 

riuurman  1^i;ukixs.  'I'hui/c  vou  \erv  nun-li.  You  have  been  most 
helpful. 

Without  objection  I  want  to  insert  in  the  record  some  questions 
to  Dr.  Tuttle^submitted  by  iMr.  Eisenhoover.  We  would  appreciate 
It,  Dr.  Tuttlo,  if  you  will  supply  the  answers  to  these  questions  for 
the  record. 

[Questions  and  answers  referred  to  follow :] 

Ql-FSTIONS  SUBMITTD)  BY  IIoN.  TKD  RlSENHOQVEB.  A  RePRESE>TATIV6  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  State  of  Oklahoma 

Althn]i«;h  you  luno  indicafod  you  an*  spoakinpr  for  aU  State  iDirootors  of 
homir '"^^  ^  would. like  to  ask  30U  about  the  programs  in  Okla- 

1.  Aro  yon  a  mombor  of  the  «?fnff  nf  the  State  Department  of  Rtluration' 
-2  \\  nuUl  yon  foil  tho  coinmiftee  something  of  yonr  role  and  how  vou  relate 
to  file  State  Department  of  Kducation  and  other  agencies. 

3.  How  biff  an  operation  do  yon  have? 

4.  How  biff  a  budffet  do  jou  administer? 

n.  How  much  of  this  comes  from  Federal  Funds? 

a.  Vocational  Kducational  Act? 

h.  CETA? 

c.  Other  Federal? 

6.  Tell  ns  about  Oklahoma  Vocational  Technical  Education: 

a.  How  many  schools  do  you  have? 

h.  What  is  the  enrollment  in  the  Area  schools? 

c.  How  many  of  these  students  are  hiffh  school  graduates? 

(1.  Are  they  considered  postsecondary? 

T  I  understand  you  have  a  research  contract  with  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sit>  ?  How  docs  that  work? 

8  How  much  money  do  you  spend  on  Postsecondary  education? 
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9.  Do  yoH  aaminlstcr  thchc  Postsccoudary  Programs? 

10.  IJow  much  money  went  to  the  State  Regents  for  postbccondary  programs? 

11.  I  believe  the  bill  you  have  e^presbed  support  for  provides  that  30  per  cent 
•of  the  funds  go  for  postseeondary  and  udult  prog'rams? 

12.  If  Congress  passes  such  legislation  will  the  entire  30  per  cent  go  to  the 
State  Regents  fur  postfeccundary  prugrania?  How  much  will  you  plan  to  spend 
for  adult  education  programs? 

13.  What  rule  do  the  community  cullcges  in  Oklahoma  play  in  the  dev.clop- 
ment  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Pltm? 

14.  The  State  of  Olv^htima^as  unc  of  the  finest  residential  vocational  schools 
in  llie  fuimtry.^ucated  m, Okmulgee,  which  the  Cuuimittee  may  not  knuvv  is  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District. 

a.  How  many  students  are  enrolled  there? 

b.  What  is  the  approximate  operating  budget? 

^     c.  How  much  money  do  you  allocate  for  OkmAlgcc  Tech? 

d.  Do  you  recall  how  much  they  have  received  in  previous  years? 

15.  Unc  last  question.  Dr.  Tuttlc,  I  believe  you  stated  that  several  of  your 
counterparts  in  otl^ip^tates  joined  together  to  form  a  consortium  to  promote 
legi.sl;ition— It  that  (Correct ?  Would  ><tw  tell       a  little  more  about  this?  How 

.  much  money  "did  you  raise?  Did  these  funds  come  from  your  Federal  alloca- 
'  tion? 

16.  What  is  the  main  problem  you  have  at  the  present  time? 

Respoxsks  From  Uu.  Ti-ttlk 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Editcation :  My  name 
is  Francis  T.  Tuttle,  State  Director  of  Vocational  and  Todiuical  Education  and 
I'm  responding  to  a  list  of  qucbtions  prepared  by  Cungrc.'>bui<in  Hiseuhoovcr  of 
your  committee.  * 


RELATIONSHIP  yo  \nE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUC.\TI0N  AM)  OliiLR  AGENCIES  IN 

OKLAHOMA 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edi(cation  is  a  separate  buard  composed  of  the 
even  members  ot  \^Q  State  Board  dCjia«i?ation  plus  six  ulher  tneuibtrs.  Thf 


Education  which  is  located  in  Stillwater. 

m 

THE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  J'S  OKLAHOMA 

1.  400  high  schools  <5fter  at  least  one  program  of  reimbursed  vocational  edu- 
cation but  averaging  three  programs.  " 

2.  Twenty  area  vocational  and  technical  school  districts  serve  areas  of  the 
state  representing  80%  of  th6.  population  in  over  three  hundred  school  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  serve  secondary  students  and  adults. 

3.  one  residential  vocational  school  serving  statewide.  Two,  technical  Insth 
tute  and  13  junior  and  community  colleges. 

OKLAUOMAS    BUDGET    FOR    VOCATIONAL    A\D     TKCHNICAL    EDUCATION  EXTENDED 
'rtlROUGII  THE  STATE  ROARD  Of  VOCATIONAL  TECUNICAL  EDUCATION 

I  \  1D75  budget,  320,160.303 ;  Federal  allotments,  7,328.039 ;  Federal  Giaiit.s 
iri:rA  others),  3,294,1:62;  Revolving  funds,  400,000;  State  appropriations, 
li  187.402. 

'  Nmuirers  $et>eil.— Total  enrollments:  Secondary,  70,876;  Adult,  47,157;  Post 
Secoudarr,  0.809.  total,  127,932.  ,  «  m  , 

'  Enrollments  in  Area  Vocatloilal  and  Technical  Schools— Total  enrolled : 
Secondary.  O.OpO';  Adult,  784.  '  ^  ^  ,  . 

\our  questions  as  to  the  number  of  Vocational  and  Technical  School  stmdents 
who  are  high  school- graduates.  The  answer  is  not  available.  Are  they  consid- 
ered post  secondary  students?  The  ausw^er  is  that  fhose 'who  are  enrolled  in 
full-tune  programs  are  eligible  to  be  called  post  secondary  imder  your  deftnl- 
ti<»ns  of  post  secondary  student*?  as  listed  In  the  1008  vocational  education 
amendments*.  Jn -Oklahoma  we  call  them  full-time  adult  enrollments  in  order 
to  differentiate  between  their  enrollments  and  Collegiate  post  secondary  enroll-- 
ments. 
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RKSEARC'U  CONTRACTS 

Our  state  Board  contracts  through  the  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education 
tor  vocational  teacher  education  with  those  institutions  authorized  by  the  Re- 
gents to  offer  vocational  teacher  education. 

Our  State  Board  also  contracts  for  all  technical  education  offered  in  higher 
education  institutions. 

You  ask  specifically  about  our  contract' with  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
the  area  of  research.  We  use  our  Federal  research  funds  and  suppleraout  this 
with  State  funds  to  provide  our  State  with  a  ''Management  Informatiou  Sys- 
tem ,  a  planning  unit,  an  evaluation  unit,  a  staUstlcal  unit,  and  a  research 
coordination  and  dissemination  unit.  Since  our  dei)artment  is  physically  located 
near  Oklahoma  State  University,  it  makes  sense  toms  to  use  the  University  for 
this  service. 

Our  contract  with  the  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education  is  $1,241,^2.  This 
is  shown  in  our  contract  which  is  filed  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

The  State  Board  does  not  administer  post  secondary  education  in  Oklahoma, 
but  contracts  for  supplementary  support  for  it  through  the  State  Regents.  ^ 

SUPPORT  FOR  POST  §EC0NDABY  AND  ADULT  PROGRAMS 

Your  question^  regarding  a  hypothetical  question  of  "If  Congress  passes  a  30 
percent  set  aside  for  post  secondary  and  adult  vocational  education— ^ ill  the 
entire  30  percent  go  to  the  State  Regents?"  The  answer  is  the  State  Board 
will  make  this  decision,  however,  I  would  think  that  it  would  mean  it  would 
not.  I  woMld  think  it  would  be  allocated  to  people  wherever  they  are  enrolled 
I  belie Ve  the  funijs  are  for  people— not  for  inaiitutions. 

Who  participates  in  the  development  of  Uie  Oklahoma  State  Blan  for  Voca- 
tional Kducatioii? 

The  State  Board  staff  prepares  the  State  Plan  in  consultation  with  the  plan- 
ning unit,  local  education  agencies,  the  State  Advisory  Council  and  the  general 
public.  All  this  includes  the  State  Regents  staff  and  the  State  Advisory  Council 
includes  Wayne  Miller.  Director  of  OSU  Tech  at  Okmulgee,  the  President  of 
^  Tulsa  Jimior  College,  an  executive  with  Panhandle  State  University. 

OKLAHOMA  state's  RESIDEKTIAL  SCHOOL  AT  OKMULGEE 

This  school  is  responsible  to  OSU  and  the  State  Regents;  therefore,  we  do 
not  collect  all  the  information  you  ask  for,  but  the  enrollment  is  reported  to 
be  2.600-3.800.  y 

We  do  not  allocate  funds  directly  to  th^.institntion  but  to  the  S^ate  Rt»gonts- — ^ 
'  which  allocates  funds  to*  its  institutions.  :My  oral  testimony  before  your  sub- 
committee addressed  this  probjem.'^ 

>  ,  CO^rSORTIXJM 

Eight  states  formed  a  consortium  to  develop)  the  research  neceii^sary  to  drift' 
a  position  paper  in  regard  to  Vocational  Education,  including  the  newls.  ac- 
complishments, and  recommended  delivery  sj stems.  Of^lahoma  participated  in 
this  research  study  in  the  amount  of  $7,000.  ^ 
«  • 

'  ^  MAIN  PROBLEM 

M 

We  need  a  great  deal  more  funds  to  implement  new  programs. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned  witli  providing  programs  for 
penplo  rather  than  providing  programs  for  institutions,  ur  levels  of  education. 

Chairman  PERiaxs*  The  committee  will  now  adjourn,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.  ,  > 

The  conimittoe  will  now  adjourn  uiitil  tomorrow  moniin^'  at 
9:30  a.m.       ^  '  ^ 

Thank  you  very  miich.  ,  * 

[Whereupon;  at  V2:2o  p;m.  tlio  subcommittee  recessed,  t(f  recon- 
vene at  9^30  a.m.  of  the  following  day;  Thursday,  [March  G,  1070.] 
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THUESDAY,  MCABCH  6,  1975  * 

House  of  Representatives, 
'^Subcommittee  ox  EuE^rEXTAKY, 
Skcoxdary,  and  Vocational  Education, 
^     OF  THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Washington^  D,C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:50  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room 
21T5,  Eaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  iCad  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
mail  of  the  committee)  presiding.  ^  ^ 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins*  Forcl,  Meeds,  Lehman,  BJouin, 
Simon,  Miller,  and  Hall,  Quie,  Buchanan,  Jeffords,  Pressler,  aixd 
Goodling.  •      «  - 

Staff  members:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel,  and  Richard 
Mosse,  Jmnority  counsel. 

Chaiim^n  Perkins*  The  committee  w  ill  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  present.  , 

We.  are  deli^^hted  to  welcome  here  this  morning,  Dr.  Z^yquist,  r<5m- 
missioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Xejv  Yoi'k;  and  Dr.  Addison 
Hobbs,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Jlr.  MacKinnon,  you  have  boen  around  here  several  yoitrs,  and  I 
doii't^  know  of  am  other  legislative  repi  ebentati ve  w  ho  has  repa-e&ented 
.the  State  n^pre  ably.  You  liavc  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Please  proceed  in  the  way  that  you  prefer.  Without  objection,  your  - 
statements  will  be  inserted  in  the,  record. 

[Prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :]  '  * 

Pbepareo  Statkment  of  Ewai.0  B.  Nyquist,  Presideitt,  The  Ui^ivF^RstrT  of  the 
State  of  New  Youk  a::;o  Commissioner  of  EoucATior? 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  Ewnld  B.  Nyquist. 
ProPident  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  am  plea.^ed  to  bave  this  opportunity  to  express  the  viewpoints 
of  Xow  York  State  with  respect  to  our  accomplishments  and  to  comment  on 
matfer*;  relating  to  legislative  changes  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  At 
the  rmtsot.  i:  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment acts  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  adnj'inistratlun  of  the  Vocational  E^u- 
>^ati(inal  Education  Act.  In  addition,  the  Now  York  State  Board  of  Begents 
servf^s  as  the  State  Board  fi>r  Vocational  Education,  appoints  the  .State  Ad- 
visory Councli.  and  is  the  Federal  "1202  State  Commission.*'  The  Board*s 
authority  as  the  State  Commission  complements  its  State  statutory  authority 
'for  master  planning  for  ;ill  sectors  of  postsecundary  education — p\iblic.  private 
and  proprietary.  ,  ^ 
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IMPACT  OF  KKDEBAL  VOCATION" AI.  LEGISLATION  OX  NEW  YORK 

In  the  declaration  of  purposes,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes 
funds  to  be  used  , ,  to  maintain,  eltend,  and  improve  existing  programs  .  , 
as , Well  as  establish  new  programs.  Although  New  Yorli  could  have  u^ed  the 
funds  to  assist  educational  agencies  with  the  operating  expenses  uf  e.abting 
programs,  we  chose  not  to  du  so.  Our  attention  h^s  been  directed  to  the  im- 
provemeiit  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Xew  York  State, 

In  tjTder  to  create  change  and  to  increase  our  programs,  we  devised  a  sj&tem 
for  using  Federal  funds  to  make  grants  providing  100 'percent  of  the  muney 
needed  to  establish  new  programs  or  to  improve  existing  programs.  In  the 
main,  the  funds  have  been  used  to  assist  local  agencies  with  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  new  programs  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  ne^V  teachers  for  these 
programs.  ^Vgencies  accepting  these  funds  iiave  understood  that  they  would 
need  to  provide  the  operating  expenses  for  continuation  of  the  new  programs 
after  the  initial  year  or  two,  using  State  and  local  tax  levy  funds.  Through 
this  system  the  Federal  funds,  which  are  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  funds 
for  vocational  education  in  New  York,  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  changing 
our  State  program.  , 

Each  year,  we  establish  priorities  within  each  program  purpose  and  direct 
the  funds  to  achieve  those  priorities.  By  using  the  funds  as  incentive  .grants. 
wcJiavo  provided  vocational  education  services  to  more  people,  provided  new 
and  updated  facilities  for  programs,  and  generated  an  increased  amount  of 
State  and  local  funds  for  support  <jf  vocational  education  at  all  levels. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  in  New  York  State  for  all'vocational  education 
in  1965«  17  percent  was  Federal  funds.  In  1974,  the  i)ercentage  of  the  total 
which  was  Federal  was  less,  than  8  percent.  Thus,  in  1965,  New  York  State 
spent  $4.88  for  every  Federal  dollar  received  and  in  1974.  we  spent  for 
each  Federal  dollar.  New  York' does  not  h&ve  a  categorical  appropriation  in  the 
State  budget  for  vocational  education  as  do  some  other  States,  The  general 
State  aid  system  and  local  funds  provide  support  of  ongolBg  program>.  The 
Qnly  funds  earmarked  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion are  those  under  the  Fedei-al  act 

Our  procedure  of  allocating  funds  to  agencies  in  adequate  amounts  to  accom- 
plish specific  purposes  with  clear  priorities,  whife  not  requiring  matching  at 
the  local  agency;  has  served  New  York  w"ell. 

As  an  example,  one  of  our  early  priorities  was  the  construction  of  new  facil- 
ities (o]^  secondary  level  area  centers  operated  by  Boards  of  Cooi>erati\ti  Edu- 
cational Services  (BOCES),  For  each  ^\  of  Federal  funds,  more  than  ?5  of 
State  and  local  funds  have  been  ;;enerated  for  this  purpose.  This  year,  we  are 
<;lose  to  comi^leting  necessary  initial  construction  and  w411  not  need  to  biulari  t 
additional  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose.  Additions  to  existing  buildings  wilt 
be  constructed  without  Federal  support. 

Sin^e  the  need  for  large  sums  of  Federal  dollars  for  construction  in  Xew 
York  State  is  ending,  we  are  able^to  rncrease?  the  amount  of  money  to  expand 
and  improve  services  to  ndult.'^.  In  addition*  large  sums  of  money  ha\t'  ln*»^ii 
directed  to  the  cities  for  the  purpose  of  expan.<^ion  and  improvement  .ser\i<v  to 
r>eoplo  in  those  areas.  Change  and  improvement  have  been  made,  althwich  we 
are  still  a  long  way  from  creating  all  the  capacity  to  serve  the  need.s  of  large 
urban  populations. 

The  five  major  eitifs  in  Xow  York  State  represent  37  percent  of  the  total 
secondary  oceupational  education  enrollment.  New  York  City  has  80  p^'n^iuif- 
of  the  total  secondary  occupational  education  enrollment.  In  1074.  HT  penvnt 
of  the  total  Vocational  education  alliication  went  to  the  five  major  citits.  Xow 
*York  City  alone  received  3r>  percent  of  the  funds. 

In  earlier  days  when  wc  were  building  a  total  svstcm  to  .serve  all  f^nrts 
of  the  State,  one  of  our  highest  priorities  wai?  the  establish  meat  of  a  net  work 
of  area  facilities  under  ROCKS.  We  developed  area  schools  at  the  .^etumlnry 
level  in  our  suburban  and  rural  areas  where  school* di.'^triets  w^ere  ni»t  aide, 
because  of  size  or  financial  base,  to  operate  pro^iranis  independently.  At  the 
same  time,  we  provided  .support  f»^r  initia]  chancre  and  improvement  in  citi*^^. 
Our  priorities  have  .shifted  markedly  in  the  past  several  years.  The  ln*^c  pro« 
Pram  fnollitie*?  are  now  available  across  the  State.  There  are  72  BOPK^i  area 
centers  operating  and  serving;  more  than  «50.000  .students  each  day.  While  tlH»'»c 
renters  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  do  the  total  lob  needed,  the  u^e  of  FulMral 
funds  has  moved  thom  a  long  way.  The  bulk  of  the  expenditures  UfV  vtKali<»iial 
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education  in  these  centers  now  must  be  burne  by  State  and  local  monies  because 
tS    low  level  of  Federal  vocational  education  funding. 

New  York  settled  a  long  time  a^o  on  the  concept  that  the  two-vear  college 
system,  with  44  community  and  agricultural  and  technical  colleges,  would  be 
tne  primary  delivery  agent  for  post  secondary  vocational  education.  Neither 
tne  btate  nor  public  school  districts  operate  postsecundary  technical  institutes 
or  area  schools  in  competition  with  the  established  two-:^ear  cullvges.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  assures  that  quality  programs  will  exist  and  that 
duplicative  effort  will  be  minimized. 


On  the  basis  of  policies  indicated  above,  illustrated  by  some  examples,  we 
have  made  significant  improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in 
New  xcfrk  State  through  Federal  resources. 

Enrollment  in  occupational  education  at  all  levels  has  ificreascd  from  521.- 
l^^2/i2^  u  To^al  enrollment  is  expected  to  reach  almost 

>i3,000  by  19i9.  The  following  table 'illustrates  the  growth  by  level. 


^73, 


'  1963 

1974 

*  Percent 
growth 
1953-74 

Enroilment 

Perwnt 
of  toUl 

Enroilment 

Percent 
of  total 

Secondary  

Adult  

Poitsecondiry  

 _  321,000 

62 
34 
K 

511.000 
227,000 
♦  74,000 

63 

59 

•  2S 

^236 

ToUl  

100 

812,000 
 1  

100 

Prom  1963  to  1974,  the  postsecondary  level  has  experienced  the  greatest 
change,  a  236  percent  growth.  Their  percentage  of  the  total  enrollmt^nt  in 
vocational  education  has  increased  from  ^  percent  to  9  percent. 

The  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  in  ^occupational 
education  programs  was  not  reported  in  Fiscal  Year  1963,  However,  between 
1968  and  1974,  combined  disadvantaged  jind  handicapped  enrollments  .at  all 
levels  increased  by  almost  575  percent,  from  29,000  to  195,000.  By  197D,  this 
enrollment  should  be  approximately  230,000. 

Since  1963.  signi0cant  changes  have  occurred  in  occupational  education 
priorities  and,  consequently,  in  program  directions.  Prior  to  the  Vocatiuhal 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Federal,  State  ana  local  funds  were  priDuarih 
used  to  increase  the  availability  of. A  diversified  Occupational  education  pro- 
gram for  all  segments  of  the  population.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  dewloiiing 
a  network  of  BOCES  area  centers  which  allowed  persons  in  all  areas  of  the 
State  access  to  a  variety  of  occupatiiunal  training  programs.  Within  program 
areas,  special  consideration  was  given  to  expanding  the  number  and  breadih 
of  occupational  courses,  based  *  on  existing  and  anticipatcKl  manpower  opp^- 
tunities. 

While  expanding  the  number  of  occupational  facilities  and  program  uiTfr-*^ 
ings  continued  to  be  a  priority  after  the  enactment  of  the  Amendment  ol  19i)i>. 
at  that  time  Congress  mandated  that  increased  empha.si»  be  placed  uu  lueciiug 
the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  people.  Special  efforts  were  made  tu  desi;;ii  "itnil 
implement  programs  and  services  responsive  to  the  needs  uf  the  di.sad>antAJLcvd. 
handicapped  and  adults  apd  out-i»f-school  youth.  Development  of  cooin^rati^e 
work  experience  programs  and.  pnrticult^rly.  conbunifr  and  hoineniakiii!;  edu- 
cation offerings  in  economlealb  depres^^cd  areas,  were  other  Federal  limdmg 
priorities  during  this  period.  ^ 

Currently,  empha.sis  in  Xew.York  5?«it4  is  placciUpji'implementtng  the  g<ials 
of  the  attached  Kegent.v.  Posiffon  Taper  on  Oc^iplffional  Kduearion,  partua- 
larly  thosi*  aspects  defiling  witli  elementary  .qiul  carl.\  seeondary  stiuleTit>' 
needs  for  career  education,  continuing  to  increase  the  availabilify  of  avlult 
occupational  oiTerinjr*<.  furthering  the  cjrowth  of  programs  and  serMie^  iu 
urban  areas,  and  improving  the  quality  of  ocrupational  edncatiijn  prn^Tams. 

During  the  pa^t*t<u  >oars  the  jrrowth  and  development  of  course  o^'j'erinKs 
has  provided  students  wiih  addirional  opportunities  in  ^inerging  employ nient. 
fields-. 

In  10C3,  of  the  420.000  students  enf<)llul  in  ocriipati«>nal  education  projrrums 
exelusivc  of  (consumer  and  honieniakiiig  rducafion.  aluio^t  70  poicent  ucro  in 
office  edii«'ation.  Trade  and  industrial  ediiealion  act'ouiited  f'>*       pi'r(<Mif  uf 
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the  enrollments  and  the  remaining  8  percent  were  enrolled  in  the  occupational 
program  areas  ot  agriculture,  distributhe,  health  occupations,  hurae  economics, 
and  technical  education.  By  1968,  the  office  education  enrollment  increased 
numerically  to  274.000;  however,  it  was  decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total.  Other  program  areas  began  to  show  significant  growth.  In  health  occu- 
pations education,  for  example,  enrollments  increased  from  2,000  to- 14,000. 
Enrollments  nearly  tripled  in  technical  education,  and  trade  and  industrial 
education  increased  by  43  percent 

Enrollments  continue  to  grow,  particularly  those  occupational  fields  with 
critical  manpower  needs.  Health  occupations  education  enrollments  are  exper- 
ientifig  considerable  growth.  Program  areas  exclusive  of  ofiice  education  com- 
pribed  a  greater  portion  of  total  enrollment,  demonstrating  constant  efforts 
to  diversify  training  opportunities.  It  is  anticipated  that  similar  trends  will 
continue  through  1979,  as  course  .offerings  within  each  of  the  program  areas 
are  developed  and  expanded. 

Significant  change  and  progress  has  been  made  In  vocatiojial  education 
during  the  12  years  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  The  Act  permitteil  us  to 
move  from  the  rigid  program' based  on  the  legislation  of  1917  and  1946.  In 
1963.  and  ta  an  extent  again  in  ItKiK,  there  was  a  need  for  mandatory  expend- 
itures for  specific  purrK>ses.  The  Statt'^  then  UPtnltHl  Feth»xal  di  Feet  ion  and 
leaderships  In.  these  past  12  years.  State  programs  have  increased  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Our  ^review  of  the  current  Ifeislation  indicates  that  it 
has  become  complicated  and  built  upon  mandates  and  requirements  not  always 
reflective  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  States. 

I  believe  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  States,  if  given  simplicity  and 
flexibikty  in  Federal  legislation  for  ^vocational  education,  have  the  capacity 
to  carry  thrOTigh  Federal  objectives  with  minimal  Federal  strictures. 

J     .  'PROPOSED  KEW  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

I  would  tike,  therefore,  to  offer  our  suggestions  for  simplifying  and  con- 
solidating the  Vocat^nal  Education  Act. 

Title.  I  w  ould  include  general  provisions ;  a  statement  x)f  purpose,  authoriza- 
tions, allotment  formula,  sole  agency  requirements,  National  and  State  Advis- 
cry  Councils,  planning  and  eyjliiation  requirements  and  definitions. 

Title  II  would  provide  for  program  services  for  three  educational  levels — 
elementary  and  early  secondary  programs,  secondary  programs,  and  i)ost- 
secondary  and  adult  programs.  a 

Title  III  would  provide,  support  services  and  include  research  and  develop- 
ment, innovation,  curriculum  development  and  personnel  training.  ' 

The  legislation  would  provide  authi»rizations  increased  .'significantly  beyond 
those  in  current  legislation  ,  particularly  for  program  ."services.  Programs  and 
enrollmt'nts  have  increased  substantialLv  in  all  of  the  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  costs  have  ri.sen.  Programs  that  depend  on  Federal  funds  are 
in  jeopJ^y  because  sufllcient  dollars  are  no  li/njier  available  to  maintain  cur- 
rent .service  levels.  In  New  York  State,  this  is  particularly  true  of  programs 
for  ad^jlts. 

Fc<leral  funds  should  be  di.stributed  on  the  basi.^  of  populatioii.  If  a  single 
population  figure  is  not  acceptable,  I  .«;uggest  the  use  of  several  population  age 
groupings,  with  a  percentage  of  the  State's  allotment  calculated  on  each  group. 
<This  is  similar  to  the  basis  for  state  a+lotm^nts  in  several  parts  of  the  cur-  ^ 
rent  Act. )  The  proposed  formula  should  apply  to  program  services  described  * 
in  Title  II  ami  also  to  Title  III  activities.  We  also  recommend  that  the  ciuu;ent 
State  matching  .Requirement  be  dropped.  Present  matching  requirements  are 
not  necessary  because  the  States  are  spending  four  dollars  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  funds  available. 

The  sole  administrative  agency  provision  should  be  continued.  Nt^  proTl.sions 
should  bp  included'  which  will  permit  more  than  one  state  agency  to  admin- 
ister only  part  of  the  statue. 

*  We  propo.^e  the  continuation  of  the  National  and  State  Advisory-  Council 
pnivisions.  •We  believe  they  should  remain  as  presently  established,  including 
the  appropriations  for  their  operation.  The  current  responsibilities  of  the 
advisory"  councils  are  not  expanded.  They  should  not  be  given  planning  and 
administrative  functions.  We  urge  that  the  advisory  council  be  just  that— 
advisorv.  ' 

Coupled  with  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  the  new  Act  must  be*  strong 
requirements  for  planning  and  accountability.  We  urge  inclusion  of  a  state 
plan  requirement.  A  long-range  and  annual  plan  should  be  submitted  each 
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year  to  the  U.S.  Office  uf  Education  for  rfeview  and  approval.  A  strong  plan- 
ning requirement  with  sufiica-nt  urrangeinHitb  fur  re\  aw  and  public  hearing 
justifies  the  eliminatiun'  of  the  present  mandated  seta  sides  categories  fnr 
special  target  gruups  or  puri>use:>.  >'uiid:>  bhuuld  he  appropriated  specititully 
to  carry  forward  the  planning  functions. 

"  With  respect  to  prugrara  ser\iueb,  we  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  specific  purposes  from  ten  in  the  present  Vocational  Educatiuu  Act  to 
three  majOr  Cj^gories .  elementary  and  early  secondary,  secondary,  pDSt- 
secondary  and  adult  programs.  We  suggest  that  the  elementary  and  tarly 
secondary  education  purpoire  be  described  as  in  the  language  uf  section  1056 
ibXl)  (D>  of  Part  B  of  Title  X  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  19Tl\  This 
language  describes  the  establishment  of  career  education  cunccpts  ,m  the 
elementary  and  early  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  States  have  b;?gun  to 
de\elop  multiple  versions  of  career  education,  and  this  should  be  cuutinuod 
jindcr  this  provision,  States  v\uuld  be  permitted  to  identify  amounts  uf  funds 
necessary  to  Implement  career  education  concepts  accurding  to  their  priorities. 

The  current  language  under  Part  B.  Section  122.  Purpose  (1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  adequately  described  the  secondary  education  It^vel 
purpose. 

The  separate  postsecondarj^  and  adult  education  purposes  should'  be  com- 
bined. This  will  permit  greater  flexibility  and  minimize  confusion  over  who  is 
a  postsecondary  student  and  who  is  an  adult  student.  It  would  pro\idd  the 
States  leeway  in  mailing  priority  and  budgeting  decisions.  The  current  man- 
dated betaside  fur  postsecondary  institutions  lias  done  its  job  in  de^cliping 
the  commitment  of  community  college  and' oUxcr  postsecondary  iustitutinns 
toward  the  delivery  of  adequate  educational  programs.  In  the  future,  the 
States  need  no  minimum  mandate  here. 

The  current  Act  has  cat^ifories  for  expenditure  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped,  cooperative  education,  home  economic^s,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  other  purposes.  We  suggest  that,  either  in  the  definitions  contained  in 
Title  I  or  in  the  body  of  Title  II.  the  Act  should  provide  that  funds  may  be 
used  for  these  purposes,  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  coop- 
erative education,  work-study,  consumer  and  homeraaking  education,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  guidance  services,  contracts  with  private  schools,  teachir 
education*  bilingual  programs,  curriculum  development,  research,  evaluation. 
Statewide  technical  assistance.  an<i  State  and  local  administrafion  There 
would,  however,  be  no  amount  appropriated  for  each  purpose.  The  distribu- 
tion of  amounts  for  the  purposes  would  be  set  forth  in  each  State  Plan 

By  using  this  system,  planning  can  be  done  in  a  logical  way  without  mixing 
program  levels  and  population  groups  or  program  activities.  The  present  State 
Plan  format:  recognized  this  flexibility,  but  the  law  do^s  not. 

The  proposal  to  set  authorized  expenditures  within  the  three  major  program 
service  levels  \\q\M  place  responsibility  on  the  State  to  assure,  through  its 
.  planning  effoi^s.  that  adequate  attention  will  be  paid  to  programs  for  di-^ad- 
vantaged.  handicapped,  and  other  persons  by  level.  Detcrminution  of  hirw 
much  money  would  be  spent  on  a  particular  population  group  .should  he  justi- 
fied by  the  State  in  its  plan.  Accountability  provisions  would  assure  that 
monitorjng  by  the  Office  ol  Education  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
approved  plans.  ^    ,   »  -i 

With  respett  to  support- services.  wC  recpmmend  that  Federal  fimds  be  avail- 
able for  thes>e  activities,  research  and 'evaluation,  innovtition.  and  curriculum  ^ 
development.  In  addition,  we  propose  the  inclusion  of  the  present  ♦provisions 
for  profes.sional  training  under  the  Education  Profe.s.sio!is  Development  Act, 
Part  F.  We  believe  that  the  funds  should  be  allotted  without  a  matching 
requirement., The  areas  represented  in  support  services  categories  arc  intended 
to  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  new  approaches.  In  our  experi- 
ence, to  accoinpUsIi  this  objective,  agemics  must  not  be  required  to  generate 
a  portion  of  the  funds  at  the  owUet.  It  developmental  activitttN^arc  demon- 
strated to-be  successful,  their  coSts  will  be  picked  up  by  the  agencies  them- 
.selves.  In  most  in'^tances.  transporting  .successful  deraohstration  activities  is 
not 'as  costly  nsJthc  original  developmental  cost. 

In  summary,  we  urjge  the  Congress  \o  pass  a  bill  that  w^ill  provide  a  Federal 
focus  on  the  needs  of  people  in  all  States  for  increased  opportunities  for. 
occupational  preparation  and.  at  the  same  time,  enable  the  States  to  address 
individually  the  particular.,  needs  of  their  population  for  occupational  educa- 
tion programs.  *  ^ 

May  I  commit  on  two  additional%?items  I  beHcve  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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^nnJ?I«  f  ^  occupational  education  programs  has  been  a  particular 

It^^^^^  ^fl^'^^u  ^"  '^u?  we  bave  taken  some  positive 

aH,f!L-  ^'^^  i^®  problem.  For  'example,  while  visiting  occupational 

?    P^^^f  ^®^!!  our  supervisors  are  required  to  monitor  local  pro- 
P?^sible  sex  discrimination.  Most  recently,  we  have  tlxreatened  to 
fS?  ?^  Federal  vocational  educatioB  funds  for  a  project  in  which  we 

beUe\e  Uiere  is  a  discrimination  on  the^'asis  of  sex  in  Uie  operation  of  the 
program.  As  a  part  of  our  ongoing  informational  services  to  the  local  districts, 
llr^f^L^  distribute  articles  that  could  help  break  down  sex 

sTereofyping. 'In  addition  to  these  activities,  we  have  sent  memoranda  to  occu- 
Itttional  education  program  directors  which  urge  the  removal  of  sex  stereo- 
typing, outline  a  series  of  steps  that  can  be  implemented,  and  advise  that  we 
will  be  closely  reviewing  Uieir  programs  in  this  connection. 

COMMENT  ON  STATE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

understanding  Uiat  soma  concern  has  been  expressed  with  respect 
fnr  nL^^i^'V^  fi""'  federal  vocational  education  funds  used  by  State  agencies 
for  administrative  costs.  If  I  mderstand  the  issue,  there  Is  a  belief  that  States 
w*.fu?af"r^?  allocation  for  such  purposes  and  thereby  shortchange  the 

^t^'^^l^  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  used  for  administration  is  compared  with  the 
fact  that  various  percentages  of  funds  fire  permitted  for  administrative  costs 
m  other  iederal  programs. 

•  There  is  some  danger"  in  comparing  percentage  limitations*  for  State  admin- 
stration  of  various  Pederal  programs.  Even  size  of  gross  allocations  cannot 
i>e  a  good  Imsis  for  considering  how  much  might  be  needed.  I  assure  you  Uiat 
we  are  having  difficulties  In  some  of  the  Federal  programs  because  of  maxi- 
mum  percentages. 

The  Vocational  Ediication  Act  is  broad  and  comprehensive  with  many  aspects 
and  many  requirements,  including  the  development  of  an  annual  and  long- 
range  plan,  project  management,  supervision,  programs  at  many  levels  or  for 
a  variety  pf  population  groups.  It  includes  special  categorical  sections  and 
rurposps  which  require  a  wide  varij^ty  pf  staff  responsibilities.  The  establish- 
ment Of  a  fixed  percentage  maximum  for  State  administration  would  damage 
rne  quality  or  programs  and  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  maintaining  effec- 
tiveness and  accountability. 

Whon  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  first  enacted,  we  determined  that 
we  would  do  everything  to  keep  Statewide  technical  assistance  and  adminis- 
tration costs  for  vocational  education  low.  This  has  been  done  consistentiv. 
With  ever-rising  costs,  we  have  had  to  malce  adjustments  and  pare  our  efforts 
to  the  minimum.  We  have  not  increased  tiie  size  of  our  staff  and,  In  fact,  in 
some  places  reduced  it  or  kept  positions  vacant  in  order  to  stay  within  our 
self-imposed  limits.  We  have  done  this  even  in  light  of  no  significant  increase 
in  our  annual  Federal  allocation  during  the  past  several  years  when  costs 
increased  very  rapidly.  *  » 

There  are  164  professional  and  clerical  positions  in  our  ofllce  of  Occupa- 
tional, and  Continuing  Education.  Of  tills  number,  97  are  professional  and  67 
are  clerical.  By  source  of  funds,  79  positions  (48  prof^'fesional  and  31  clerical) 
are  paid  with  State  funds;  11  positions  (5  professional  and  6  clerical)  with 
adult  education  funds;  18  positions  (10  professional  and  8  clerical)  supported 
with  PETA  funds,  and  56  positions  (34  professional  and  22  clerical)  are  sup- 
ported with  Vocational  Education  Act  funds. 

In  nddlfion  to  th^  56  positions  supported  with  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  witmn  this  office,  an  additional  46  positions  (26  professional  and  2a 
clerical)  are  supported  with  vocational  education  funds  and  are  located  in' 
other  units  within  the  Education  Department. 

Ko  additional  iy&sitions  have  been  created  within  the  Education  Department 
rhargpable  to  vocational  education  funds  since  1970^  As  ne^  functions  have 
bern  if?oiUifled,  existing  poi^itions  have  been  reclassified  to  provide  new  services. 
,  It  has  been  the  practice  of  New  York  not  to  locate  all  support  services  in 
tbo  r>f|ioo  of  Occupational  and  Continuing  Education,  but  rather  to  use  existing 
^V^r\i\  sotvices  unitSft^such  as^curriculum  development,  guidance,  finance  and 
tnPilUio.s  planning,  by  supplementing  those  units  with  additional  positions 
nece^^siry  to  carry  out  work  directly  related  to  vocational  education. 
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This  system  provides  use  of  a  larger  staff  to  impact  in  the  needs  of  voca- 
tional education.  As  an  example,  the  Division  of  Educational  Facilitieb  Plan- 
ning has  a  staff  of  educators,  architects  and  engineers,  all  of  whum  assist 
in  the  process  of  review  and  approval  of  construction  projects  for  vucatiunal 
facilities.  The  total  staff  Jn  this  division  contain  16  professionals,  only  one 
of  whom  is  paid  with  vocational  funds;  the  remainder^ are  supported  with 
State  funds.  / 

The  following  table  displays  the  amount  of  basic  grant  funds  used  each  year 
for  StatTOigp^ecUnical  a.s^ibtance  and  administrative  purposes : 


ANAlYSiS  Of  STATEWIDE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  ADMiMSTRATlvE  COSTS  UNDER  THE  VOCATiONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  PART  B  BUfaGET 


Fiscal  year 

.  .1.  ^ 

Percent  of  total 
budgeted 

Percent  of  total 
actual 

1975  « 

NA 
S.69 
ill 

ISO 
9.35 
6.61 

A  much  more  important  matter  relating  to  administrative  costs  is  a  burden 
and  aoes  remove  from  direct  program  service  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
whioh  otherwise  would  go  for  program  support.  I  am  referring  to  the  Execu- 
tive Order  which  permits  an  agency  to  establish  a  percentage  of  its  allucatiun 
or  grant  which  it  may  use  as  it  sees  at  for  so-called  indirect  costs  attributable 
to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funda  These  costs  sange  anywhere  from  fi\e  percent 
in  some  public  school  district  to  better  than  50  percent  with  universities  and 
research  agencies.  1  submit  that  this  issue  is  of  more  significant  cuncern,  since 
these  funds  are  not  going, fur  program-related  costs  and  have  no  accountahtUty 
attached  to  them.  Perhaps  the  indirect  cost  process  should  be  studied  to 
determine  if  it  should  continue. 

New  York  State  is  deeply  committed  to  continued  expansion  of  a  total 
systpm  of  vocational  education  to  assurtf  that  the  occupational  preparation 
n4-eds  of  our  people  are  met.  This  includes  the  extension  to  all  school  districts 
of  s-uccessful  career  education  models  now  being  tested  in  24  locations,  includ- 
ing New  York  City ;  the  improvement  of  our  secondary?  school  program  in  buth 
the  titles  and  the  area  centers,  a  stronger  emphasis  on  preparation  for  tech- 
nical occupations  in  the  public  and  private  colleges,  and  the  availability  of 
training,  retraining  and  upgrading  of  adults  in  a  completely  reactive  fashiun. 

Federal  funds  under  the  Voba^tional  Education  Act  have  assisted  signiil- 
cantly  in  achieving  that  which  we  now  have.  The  support  of.  the  Congress  fur 
cunlinut'd  and,  hopefully,  increased  funds — coupled  with  improved  legijrlatiun 
tlrat  \vill  permit  the  States  fo  meet  their  priorities  more  quicUy— will  be  of 
great  assistance. 

NOTE  ON  APPENDICES 

We  are  submitting  with  this  statement  five  appendices:  a  statistical  narra- 
tive'debqrtbing  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  New  York,  including  a 
tle-^riptlon  of  the  populations  served  and  information  based  on  uur  fuUowup 
studies  of  completers  of  programs  at  all  levels;  illustrations  of  exceptional 
and  niudel  occupational  education  programs  in  the  State,  a  brief  di^cusbion 
uf  N'me  issues, raised  comierning  mandated  set  a&ides,  a  memuranduru  from 
thr»  New  York  State  Education  Department  to  the  Directors  of  Occupational 
KtUicaliun  in  the  State  concerning  steps  to  eliminate  sex  stereutjping,  and  a 
c  »p.v  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regerfts  Tosition  Paper  on  Occupatioiial 
Education  (position  paper  in  Subcommittee  files  J. 

CHARACTEUIsVlCS   OF   NEW  YORK   STATF.'s'  CURRENT   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION  PRO-. 

GRAMS  ' 

During  the  1073-74  school  year,  more  than-6lS.0O0'  students  were  served  in 
5ecfind.iry,  postsecondary,  and  adult  occupational  educatiun  programs  in  the 


'  rnroUmont  statistics  do  net  Incliulc  consumer  nnd  hompinnKlns  education. 
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public  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  in  the  area  occupational  education 
centers  operated  b}  the  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Scr\ices>  iBuCE«), 
and  at  the  public  two-}  ear  colleges  and  educational  opportunit.\  centers 
throughout  New  York  State.  This  school  year's  occupational  education  enroll- 
ment surpassed  the  previous  year's  total  occupational  education  enrollment  by 
more  than  48.000  students,  a  growth  rate  in  excess  of  b  percent,  A  significant 
factor  In  this  continued  growth  was  the  availability  of  Federal  aaaistance 
under  the  Vocational  Educational  Amendments  of  lOQS  (VEAj. 

SECOND^RT  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Secondary  occupational  education  programs  served  386,839  students.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  the  occupational  education  students  at  the  secunJar\  level 
were  enrolled  in  the  six  major  cities  of  the  State— Xew  York  City,  BulTalo, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Yonkers,  and  Albany.  Outside  of  the  major  cities,  lM-b34, 
or  48  percent  of  the  total  secondary  occupational  education  enrollecs,  ^\ere 
served  in  programs  operated  by  LEAs.  and  56,486,  or  14  percent  of  the  total 
Wondary  occupational  education  enrullees,  were  served  in  programs  operated 
by  the  BOCES.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  77  percent  of  the  LEA  occupa- 
tional enrollment  was  in  business  and  office  education  programs,  which  are  a 
standard  part  of  the  curriculum  in  nearly  every  secondary  school  of  the  State. 
Excluding  business  and  office  education,  55  percent  of  the  occupational  educa- 
tion enrollees  outside  the  six  major  cities  were  served  by  BOCES.  Secondary 
occupational  education  enrollment  at  BOCES  increased  «by  nearly  12  percent 
*from  1973  to  1974,  reflecting  the  trend  toward  sharing  of  resources  and  M»r\ices 
among*  school  districts  whnh  find  it  tihu-atioiially  and/or  ectmomicaliy  linfeasi- 
ble  to  offer  a  comprelioflsive  occupational  education  program. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  ADULTS 

At  the  same  time,  there  were"  15J,104  adults  served  in  occupational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  recently  contJhided  school  year.  Of  the  113,573  adults 
enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs  at  the  secondary  agencies,  the  six 
major  cities  accounted  for  nearly  61  percent  of  the  total  adult  enrollment, 
more  than  71  percent  of  the  adult  supplementary  students,  and  greater  lhan 
78  percent  of  the  adults  recei\ing  related  instruction  as  apprentices.  Nonethe- 
less, BOCES  increased  its  relative  share  of  the  total  number  of  adults  enrolled 
In  occupational  programs  at  secondary  agencies  to  26  percent,  whi\Q  other 
LEAs  served  the  remaining  13  percent.  The  adults  served  outside  of  the  sec- 
ondary agencies  Included  40,070  persons  enrolled  in  part-time  degree  and 
nondegree  occupational  programs  at  public  two-year  colleges,  as  ^ell  as  an 
juiditional  3.462  adults  enrolled  in  part-time  and  full-time  nondegree  occupa- 
tional programs  at  the  educational  opportunity  centers, 

POSTSECON'DARY  LEVEL  PROGRAMS 

Community  colleges  and  two-year  agricultural  and  technical  colleges  served 
74.197  students  in  full-time  degree  and  nondegree  occupational  program.-^.  This 
is  nearly  a  15  percent  increase  in  enrollment  oyer  the  previous  sch»iol  jear, 
^ith  almost  97  percent  of  these  occupational  education  enrollees  in  degree 
programs. 

^  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PERSONS  SERVED 

The  distribution  of  enrollments  among  occupational  program  areas  reveals 
a  significant  concentration  in  business  and  office  educations  at  all  le\els  of 
.study.  Fifty  six  percent  of  the  total  secondary -occupational  enrollment  was  in 
liusinehs  and  office  education.  Trade,  industrial,  and  service  programs  accounted 
fur  an  additional  27  percent,  while  ?the  remaining  17  percent  was  distributed 
among  the  other  flve  program  arefts — distribution,  technical,  health,  agricul- 
ture, and  home  economics.  Adult  enrollees  were  concentrated  in  the  same  two 
program  areas.  Forty  five  percent  of  all  adult  occupational  education  students 
were  enrolled  in  ^rade,  industrial,  and  service  programs  and  33  percent  in 
business  anM  office  programs.  Post-.secondary  students  were  more  evenl.v  di.s- 
tribnted  among  the  seven  program  areas,  although  business  and  office  educa- 
tion accounted  for  almost  one  third  of  all  occupational  enrollees  at  that  level. 

Secondary  occupational  education  enrollments  were  58  percent  female.  This, 
wa.s  due  .primarily  to  high  female  enrollment  in  bubinpss  and  office  programs, 
which  were  78  percent  female.  Females  also  accounted  for  more  than  three- 
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quarters  of  the  enrollment  in  health  and  home  economics  programs,  while 
malfs  dominated  tradtj,  industrial,  and  service,  technical,  and  agricultural 
programs.  Enrollments  in  occupational  education  programs  at  the  BOCES  \\ere 
60  percent  male. 

Of  the  total  number  of  adults  enrolled  at  secondary  agencies,  63  percent 
wetf  male.  Apprentice  programs,  in  particular,  were  made  oriented ,  more 
than  9C>  percent  of  the  adults  receiving  related  instructiun  a&  apprenticejs  were 
male.  Moreover,  55  percent  of  those  adults  receiving  occupational  educativ?n 
on  a  part-time  basis  at  public  two-year  colleges  were  male.  Overall,  males 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students  who  received  occui)a- 
tional  education  at  the  adult  level. 

Postsccondary  occupational  programs  also  served  a  majority  of  males. 
Unlike  the  secondary  and  adult  level^T  postsecondary  business  and  office  pro- 
grams served  about  as  many  males  as  females.  Enrollment  in  the  next  largest 
program,  health  occupations^  was  §1  percent  female.  However,  53  percent  of 
total  postsecondary  occupational  enrollments  were  made. 

Minority  group  participation  rates  in  secondary  occupational  education  pro- 
grams were  consistent  with  their  representation  in  the  entire  secondary  public 
school  enrollment.  Blacks  accounted  for  14.75  percent  of  secondary  occupational 
students  and  14.05  percent  of  the  total  public  secondary  school  enrollment, 
grades  9-12.  Overall,  minority  group  members  (Blacks,  Spanish-surnamed 
,  Americans,  American  Indians,  and  Orientals)  represented  25.2  percent  of  the 
seeua(Jar.\  occupational  enrollment  and  22,6  i>erceiit  of  the  total  jmblie  se*j»ond- 
ary  jjcUooI  enrollment. 

Aduft  programs  offered  at  secondary  agencies  enrolled  a  slightly  higher  pro- 
^  portion  of  minority  group  members — 27.6  percent.  Combining  these  adulta  \^ith 
the*  adults  served  in  occupational  education  programs  at  the  urban  centers  apd 
on,  a  part  time  basis  at  public  two-year  colleges,  minorities  represented  23.1 
percent  of  the  total  adult  occupational  education  enrollment.  However,  in  adult 
programs  providing  rented  instruction  for  apprentices,  only  8.8  percent  of  the 
students  were  minority  grotip  members.  Only  6.9  percent  of  postsecondary 
occupatiunal  education  enrollees  at  public  two-year  colleges  were  reported  as 
membtrs  of  minority  groups,  although  minorities  represented  18.5  percent  of 
the  total  postsecondary  enrollment  at  public  two-year  colleges. 

Minority  group  enrollments  in  occupational  education  programs  were  con* 
centrated  in  the  six  major  cities.  Eighty -five  percent  of  the  secondary  minority 
group  enn)llfes  and  03  pertentfTJf  the  adult  minority  group  enrollees  \vt*re 
served  in  these  cities. 

PB0GBAM8  FOB  SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 

Special  needs  students,  requiring  Special  programs  or  supplementary  serv» 
ice:>  In  order  to  succeed  in  occupational  education,  comprised  abdut  26  percent 
of  the  total  secondary  occupational,  enrollment  During  the  1973-74  school 
year,  02,200  disadvantaged  and  8,066  handicapped  students  were  served  In 
cccu^a  tional  education  program  offerings.  Of  the'  total  number  of  di  sad  van 
taged  and  handicapped  enrollees  in  secondary  occupational  education,  most 
>^ere  s*:r\ed  in  the  six  major  cities — 83  percent  of  all  disadvantaged  enrollees 
were  ber\cd  in  these  cities,  while  72  percent  of  all  handicapprd  enrollt»es  also 
received  their  Instruction  in  the  six  major  cities.  Of  the  handicapped  students 
served  outside  the  six  major  cities,  65  percent  were  served  in  the  BOCES 
programs.  ^  ^  *" 

Adult  and  postsecondary  occupational  programs  served  a  luwer  proportion 
of  spi'cial  needs*^  students.  About  0  percent  of  the  adult  students  receiving 
occniiational .  education  at  secondary  agencies  were  disadvantaged,  with  80 
percent  of  these  adults  being  served  in  the  six  major  cities.  >?early  95  percent 
of  the  educationai  opportunity  center  enrollment,  however,  were  disadvantaged. 
Oveyill.  about  10  percent  of  all  adult  students  enrolled  in  occupational  educa- 
tion i*ruKrains  were  dtsadvantagetl.  Approximatob  8  percent  of  the  postseumd- 
ar,\  students  enriiUed  ni  ocLUliationul  eduuntion  programs  were  disad\ahtagetl, 
nandicappiHl  students  accounted  for  .4  percent  of  the  adult  enrollment  and  .8^ 
percent  of  the  postsecondary  enrollment. 

Dijiad^antajfed  enrollments  were  most  concentrated  in  health  occupations 
programs  at  the  secondary  level.  Over  a  third  of  the  secondar>  health  occu- 
pations enrollees  were  disadvantaged.  The  distribution  across  the  seven  pro- 
Rnua  areaK4)f  pustsecijmlao  ami  aduit  tli>ad\nntagod  ^tuileiits.  a.s  well  as  hand- 
icapped .student M  at  all  levels,  \h  rouglilj  coincident  with  the  distribution  of 
general  stu<leutH. 
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COOPEHATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  , 

Cooperative  work  experience  programs  served  20,203  occupational  students 
during  the  1973-74  school  year*  This  increase  in  enrollments  resulted  in  a 
growth  rate  lit  excess  uf  18  percent  over  the  previous  school  year.  About  4.2 
percent  of  secondary  and  6.6  percenj^  of  postsecondary  fulltime  degree  occu- 
pational students  participated  in  cuoi>erutive  programs.  At  the  secondary 
level,  most  cooperative  students  were  enrolled  in  trade,  industrial  and  &er\ae. 
pr  business  and  office  educatiyn  programs,  31  ptrcent  in  trade,  industriaU  and 
service  programs;  28  percent  in  business  and  office  education  programs.  Cuup- 
erative  programs  in  distributive  education,  hb\vever,  accuunted  for"  the  larg^i^t 
bhare  of  the  total  enrollment  in  any  individual  secondary  level  program  area, 
23  percent.  This  -was  again  true  at  the  postsecondary  level ,  cooperative  distrib- 
utive education  program  enrollments  eqt^led  neaily  29  percent  of  the  total 
full-tiine  degree  enrollment  in  that  program  area. 

FOLLOWUP  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  '-^ 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  occupational  education  is  tlie  abilit> 
of  its  graduates  to  secure  and  hold  jobs  in  the  occupational  field  fur  \Nhich 
they  are  trained.  Currently,  the  Reporting  and  Evaluation  System  fur  Occupa- 
tional Education  (RE30E)  requires  foUowup  prveys  of  those  students  who 
complete  occupational  programs  at  each  of  the  various  le\els  of  study  in  order 
to  determine,  among  other  thing*,  ^hetJier  individuals  ha>e  been  employed  in 
occupations  for  which  they  were  trained.  During  Fiscal  Year  1974,  data  con- 
cerning the  em^oyment  status  of  students  who  completed  occupational  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  1972^73  school  year  were  collected  andesummari^ed. 

In  1972-73,  more  than  128,000  individuals  completed  occupationalt  progran>s 
at  the  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  levels  of  study  in  public  edtica- 
tlonal  Institutions  across  the  State.  These*  individuals  constituted  the  potential 
supply  of  trained  workers  prepared  through  occupational  programs  to  i*n*er 
the  Jabor  force.  IIo\ve\er,  36,721  individuals  were  known  not  to  have  been 
available  for  placement  for  various  reasons.  Over  68  percent  uf  these  persons 
^ere  electing  to  continue  their  education  and  will  presumably  enter  tha  hUjor 
furce  at  a  later  time.  At  the  same  time,  60,6?8  individuals  responded  that  they 
were  available  for  placement  Of  this  actual  Known  supply,  35,233  indi\iduals 
secured  jobs  in  fields  related  to  their  occupational  training,  while  18,053  others 
accepted  employment  in  fields  unrelated  to  their  occupational  training.  There* 
^were  another  6,752  persons  who  were  actively  seeking  employment  but  re- 
mained unemployed  at  the  time  they  were  surveyed.  Also  excluded  from  these 
status  groiipings  are  30,948  individuals  who  completed  occupational  prograais 
but  whose  status  is  unknown  becabse  they  could  not  be  located  or  did  nut  com- 
plete and  return  survey  questionnaires. 


CpMPLETloNS  AT  SECONDARY,  POSTSECONDABT  AND  ADrtT  LEVELS 

Secondary  occupational  education  programs  were  completed  by  90,022  stu- 
dents. Of  this  total,  30,588  individuals  were  not  available  for  placement.  70 
percent  of  them  because  -they  were  continuing  tl^^ir  education.  .However.  40.53- 
trained  persons  were  available  for  placement  in  business  and  industry.  Allu- 
gether,  nearly  88  percent  of  these  labor  force  entrants  obtained  employ  meat 
^hile  the  remaining  12  percent  were  reported  as  seeking  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  survey. 

Fullowup  information  at  the  adult  level  is  collected  for  adults  enrolled  in 
preparatory  programs  only.  The  assumption  is  that  these  adults  are  preparing 
themselves  for  employment  in  a  new  field,  whereas,  those  adults  enrolled  in 
supplementary  programs  presumably  have  jobs  already  and  are  seeking  Im- 
proved competence  and/or  advancement  in  their  present  fields.  There  were 
20.518  adults  who  completed  occupational  programs  on  a  preparatory  basis. 
JStM^bridary  agencies  accounted  for  95  percent  of  adult  preparatory  completiuns,  , 
while  the  educational  opportunity  centers  recorded  the  remaining  5  percent. 

Community  colleges  and  two-year  agricultural  and  technical  -colleges  had  ^ 
17,107  occupational  students  complete  programs.  More  than  93  percent  of  these 
completions  were  in  fulltime  degree  programs.  Of  the  8,270  known  indi\idual3 
who  actively  sought  employment  upon  completion  of  an  occupational  program 
at  this  level  of  study,  more  than  80  percent  secured  full  time  jobs  iQ  an  occu- 
pation related  to  their  training.  Another  12  percent  accepted  employment  out- 
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side  of  their  training,  while  less  than  7  percent  remained  uncinpIo^\ed  at  the 
time  of  being  surveyed  despite  actively  seeking  employment.  There  wtre 
3,237  known  persons  completing  occupational  programs  at  this  level  who  ii\ert 
not  availabie  for  placement,  85  percent  of  whom  indicated  continuing  educa- 
tion as  their  reason  for  non  participation  in  the  labor  force  at  this  time.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  postsecondary  cucapletions  were  of  unknown  i,tatu:5. 

CHARACTEBISTICS  OP  STUDENT  COMPLETiaNS 

The  distribution  of  completions  among  program  areas  at  all  levels  uf  ^tudj 
parallel  the  distribution  of  enrollments  at  each  respective  level  of  study,* 

Tutal  secondary  completions  were  58  percent  female,  appruximattly  tlie  b^me 
share  as  that  of  tutal  secondary  eurollnicnts.  Feniales  accounted  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  completions  in  health,  home  economics,  and  bu^jiacjii 
and  office  education;  while  male  completions  were  concentrated  in  the  remain- 
ing occupational  program  areas.  The  percentage  distribution  of  malts  auU 
females  among  each  of  the  various  status  groupiags  identiUed  in  the  fullowup 
survey  were  approximately  equivalent.  Each  sex,  assessed  individually,  re- 
vealed labor  force  participation  rates  of  nearly  45  percent.  Of  these  labor 
force  entrants,  females  as  a  group  displayed  a  greater  likelihood  of  being 
employed  full-time  in  related  fields  despite  having  a  slightly  greater  incidthcu 
of  being  unemployed.  At  the  same  time,  males  entering  the  labor  force  mure 
commonly  accepted  full-time  employment  in  aa  unrelated  field  after  coaipltUug 
occupational  training.  ^  »  ^ 

Overall,  completions  at  the  adult  level  were  55  percent  male,  Ccag^gl^ions  at 
this  level  are  not  as  heavily  *?veighted  with  males  as  are  enrolments,  due  to 
the  exclusion  of  supplementary  and  apprentice  program  completiuns  frum  tlie 
followup  survey.  Characteristics  of  individuals  who  have  completed  occupa- 
tional programs  at  secondary  agencies  and  educational  opportunity  centers 
differ  to  the  extent  that  any  consolidation  of  the  two  distort  actual  rclativu- 
ships  wiihin  each  of  the  respective  aggregates,  ^ 

Approximately  56  percent  of  those  adults  who  completed  preparatory  occu- 
pational programs  at  secondary  agencies  Were  male.  Moreover,  nearly  CT  per- 
cent ot  themaSales  entered  the  labor  force,  while  only  45  percent  of  female 
completions^Cted  to  participate  in  the  labor  force.  However,  equivalent  per- 
centages of  both  male  and  female  entrants  into  the  labor  force  secured  full- 
time  employment  in  a  related  field,  while  males  were  twice  as  likely  as  fe- 
males to  obtain  full-time  employment  in  an  unrelated  field.  This,* in  part,  was 
influential  in  producing  an  adult  male  unemployment  rate  of  0.  pecent  as 
opposed  to  18  percent  for  females. 

vMore  than  75  percent  of  total  completions  of  occupational  programs  offered 
at  educational  opportunity  centers  were  female.  Of  the  total  number  of  com- 
pletions, -approximately  75  percent  of  each  sex  entered  the  labor  force.  Again, 
males  and  females  were  equally  likely  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  a 
related  field,  ^nd  again,  males  were  more  likely  than  females  to"  obtain  cnr- 
ployment  in  an  unrelated  field.  This  also  was  reflected  in  the  female  unim- 
ployment  rate  of  nearly  22  percent,  twice  that  of  their  male  counterparts. 
>^  Total  postsecondary  completions  were  54  percent  male.  At  this  level,  feniales 
were  slightly  more  likely  than  males  to  enter  tfie  labor  force,  as  well  as  to 
Secure  full-tim^  employment  in  a  related  field.  Males,  however,  \sere.  twice 
as  likely  to  obtain  employment  in  an  ^unrelated  field  and  had  an  unemploy 
ment  rate  slightly  lower  than  the  female  rate  of  3.5  percent  Of  the  indiuUuals 
not  entering  the  labor  force,  three  times  as  many  males  as  females  elected  tu 
continue  their  education* 

At  the  secondary  level,  minority  group  meters  accounted  for  5.5  percent 
of  total  Completions.  Si>ecIflcaHy,  Blacks  represJhted  4.3  ^jercent  of  all  secund- 
ary  completions.  Nearly  CO  percent  of  all  minority  group  members  \nUo  com- 
pleted occupational  courses  at  the  secondary  level  we;re  female.  Almost  56 
percent  of  Uiese  females  entered  t}ie  labor  force,  while  52  percent  of  all  male 
completions  participated  in  the  ilabor  force  as  well.  Approximately  JK)  percent 
of  both  male  and  female  minority  group  /aembers  who  elected  to  enter  the 
labor  force  secured  full-tiAie  employment  in  a  related  field.  Minority  ^grol4p 
members  who  were  unemployed  con^titutM  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of 
those  available  for  placement  for  both  males  and  females. 

At  the  adult  level,  minority  groups  accounted  for  more  than  12  percent  of 
total  completions,  while  Blacks  constituted  twathlrds  of  this  i>ercentage,  Male 
and  female  shares  of  completions  were  approximately  equal.  Adult  males  reg- 


istered  a  05  percent  labor  force  participation  rate,  while  females  scored  50 
percent.  Xearly  55  percent  of  female  entrants  secured  full-time  eoiplu^ment  la 
a  related  field,  compared  with  38  percent  of  male  participants.  The  unempluj- 
rnenf  rate  of  female  minority  group  members  was  22  percent;  males  fared 
slightly  better  with  a  15  percent  rate,  reflecting  once  again  the  greater  Ukeh- 
hood  of  males  obtaining  employment  in  an  unrelated  field. 

Cum^jletiuns  of  occupatiunal  programs  hy  luinoritj  gruup  members  accounted 
for  7  percent  of  the  total  completions  at  the  postbocondary  level.  More  than 
63  percent  of  females  and  53  percent  of  males  participated  In  the  labor  furce 
upon  completion  of  their  occupational  training  at  the  public  two-^ear  colleges. 
Xearly  85  percent  of  both  male  and  female  labor  furce  entrants  obtained 
full  time  employment  in  a  related  fiold.  Even,  more  significant  is  that  the  un- 
employment jrates  of  male  and  female  minorities  were  ouly  3  percent  rebpec* 
tively  at  this  level  of  study.* 

PROGRAM  COMPLETIONS  BY  SPECIAL  NEEDS  SXrOENTS 

More  thcfn  18  percent  of  the  total  secondary  completions  ^\ere  comprised  of 
students  with  special  needs,  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Approximate- 
ly 43  percent  of  those  students  with  si)ecial  needs  who  completed  occupational 
programs  entered  the  labor  force.  More  than  one-half  of  these  labor  force  en- 
trants secured  full-time  employment  in  a  related  field.  Another  20  percent 
became  miemplojed,  wlrtle  the  reiaainder  found  eniplojnu^nt  in  an  unrelated 
field  or  yn  a  part-time  la.si.s.  Of  those  not  entering  the  labor  force'  at  this 
time,  more  than  80  percent  are  continuing  their  education. 

Adults  with  special  needs  accounted  for  nearly  19  percent  of  all  adults  who 
completed  occupational  programs.  These  adults  had  a  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  nearly  C8  percent  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  12  percent. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  postsecondary  completions  were  p<^r- 
sons  with  special  needs.  Nearly  93  percent  of » those  indhiduals  with  special 
needs  who  completed  did  so  In  degree  programs.  Almost  50  percent  of  those 
hpccial  needs  students  who  completed  programs  at  this  level  entered  the  labor 
force.  Nearly  80  percent  of  these  labor  force  entrants  obtained  full-time  em- 
ployment in  a  related  field,  while  5  percent  became  unemployed. 

COMPLETIONS  IX  COOPEB.MIVE  \VOBK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Cooperative  work  experience  programs  were  completed  by  8.841  students 
at  the  .secondary  and  postsecondary  level.  Approximatelj  9  percent  of  'the  total 
secondary  completions  were  in  cooperative  work  experience  programs.  The 
majority  of  seoundary  cugperative  program  completions  occurred  in  business 
and  office  education,  distrlbunve  education,  and  trade,  technical,  and  service; 
programs.  At  the  secpndary  level,  nearly  61  percent  of  those  known  to  be 
available  for  placement  weye  employed  full-time  in  a  related  field.  However^ 
nearly  10  percent  of  those  students  who  completed  secondary  cooperative  pro- 
grams 4^nd  were  known  to  be  available  for  placement  were  not  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey.  Approximately  3  percent  of  the  total  post- 
j^econdary  completions  were  in  cooperative  w^rk  experience  programs.  About 
70  percent  of  postsecondary  cooperative  programs  completlonrs  occurred  in 
distributive  education  programs.  Nearly  77  lifercent  of  those  individuals  com- 
pleting post.secondarr  cooperative  programs  and  known  to  have  been  available 
for  placement  were  employed  full  time  in  a  related  field.  Moreover,  only  1.5 
percent  of  those  known  to  be  available  for  placement  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  follow'np  survey.  * 

UK' 

Appkndix  B 

Illvi^ration's  of  Exceptional  or  Modkl  Programs 
secondary 

Occupational  learning  center* 

Syfacuse  City  Schoof  District,  409  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
,  13202. 

The  Occupational  Learning  Center  la  a  new  concept  which  represents  an  al- 
tehiative  program  for  secondary  youth  leading  to  a  hUb  school  diploma  and 
preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  The  program  is  designed  to  serve  the  unmet 
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need;*  uf  the  most  dii>advantaged  and  dibaffectec  studtnts  whu  are  nut  able 
to  {succeed  in  the  regular  bf^huul  prugram.  Students  referred  tu  the  OLLUpatiunal 
learning  Center  fall  into  one  ur  more  of  the  fuUuThig  categories*,  yiidble  tu 
jsUL.^d  iu  regular  school  program  as  evidenced  by  failure  and  nunattendanct 
in  cl.&s,  achieving  at  least  two  or  more  grades  belu»v  high  schuol  grade  level 
plaj  jment>  especially  in  reading  and  math  skills,  drupouts  and  potential 
dropouts  who  can  unly  be  served  by  an  alternatn  i  educational  program, 
j.Hgative  selt. concept  and/ or  disaffectiun  frum  anything  relating  tu  the  future, 
hume  s»*t.»atiun,  environmental  conditions,  criminal  recurd,  and  other  persuiial 
facturs  that  necessitate  intensive  individual  attention,  btha\ior  ranging  from 
apathetic  to  violenUy  disruptive. 

Students  receive  txz  Individualized  occupationally  oriented  program  of  in- 
struction in  out-of-school  centers.  This  interdisciplinary  instruction  is  com- 
bined \\ith  actual  work  exp^r^ence  and/ or  occupational  training.  Emphasis  is 
eont^ent rated  on  the  basic  skiho  of  communication,  computation,  citizen^vhip, 
scientific  awareness,  occupational  ^dentation,  and  career  preparation.  E\ery 
effort  is^  made  to  assess  the  student*.^ ^  needs  .and  provide  encouragement  and 
,  assistance  sufficient  tu  ensure  success  In  continuing  a  career  oriented  educa- 
tional program.  Progress  is  continuous  so  that  each  student  can  proceed  as 
fellow ly  as  he  needs  or  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able.  Occupational  guidance  and  in- 
tensive personal  counseling  helps  students  better  understand  tbenu^^eUes  and 
make  more  realistic  career  choices. 

Housing  renovation  technolooy 

Rochester  City  School  District,  13  Fltzhugh  Street,  Eochester,  Xew  York 
14614. 

This  program  served  155  students  in  a  housing  renovation  technology  pro- 
gram and  67  students  lu  a  work  experience  program  during  the  1973-74  school 
year.  These  students  were  male  and  remale  16-21  year  old  non-high  school 
graduates  thigh  school  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts).  The  program  'aims 
to  use  the  dynamic  of  work  and/'or  simulated  work  experience  to  show  the 
high  school  dropout  the  necessity  of  returning  to  an  educational  setting  to 
at  quire  th^  basic  reading  and  mathematical  tools  needed  for  getting  a  job 
and  maintaining  and  advancing  in  a  job*  The  program  is  able  to  function 
through  the  sponsorship  and  cooperation  of  industry  and  education— Rochester 
Jobs.  Inc.  and  the  Rochester' City  School  District 

A  local  industry  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  four  tradesmen  during  the 
year,  allowing  them  to  serve  as  housing  renoration  instructors  for  the  program. 
The  combination  of  the  housing  renovation  instructors  and  the  academic 
classroom  teachers  tends  to  develop  within  the  student  working  capabilities — 
both  attitudes  and  skills  that  enable  him  to  begin  or  expand  career  possibil 
ities  in  the  working  world.  On-the-job  housing  renovation  training  is  rein- 
forced in  the  classroom  and  classroom  Academic  work  is  reinforced  on  the 
work  sites. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  program  from  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  parole  and 
probation  officers.  New  York  State  Urban  Homes  (New  York  State  Division 
for  Youth),  settlement  houses,  social  welfare  agencies,  schools,  other  program 
participants.  New  York  State  Employment  Service,  YMCA  and  YWCA,  FIGHT, 
and  UiH,he»ter  Housing  Authority,  as  well  as  other  commimity  agencies.  Forty 
two  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  are'  from  minority  population  groups. 
They  have  a  70  percent  attendance  av^age  in  the  program.  Based  upon  past 
research  on  a  comparable  group  ,of  students  this  represents  an  increase  of 
about  100  percent  when  compared  to  their  attendance  at  the  last  school 
attended. 

Grape  farminff  project  for  handicapped  studenii 

Chautauqua  County  BOCES,  P.O.  Box  250,  Fredonia,  New  York  14063. 
*  A  5-jear  agreement  was  reached  with  a  local  owner  to  work  15  acres  of 
grai)cs  as  an  educational  experience  for  handicapped  students  over  a  5  year 
period.  Chautau.qua  County  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  grape  producing  areas 
in  the  State,  and  as  a  result,  local  grape  fanners  have  indicated  a  need  for 
help  trained  in  the  grape  production  occupations.  This  project  allows  handi- 
capped students  to  receive  training  in  the  various  skill  areas  associated  with 
trrape  farming  by  actually  managing  a  15  acre  grape  farm.  Each  student,  de- 
pending  on  his  or  her  abilities,  tying,  pulling  brush,  post  setting,  wire  Stretch- 
ing, cultivating,  etc.,  through  harvesting.  Aside  from  undergoing  a  unique 
52-'045--'75— >ol.  1  .17 
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exiKTienco.  the  stuilentb  ilevelop  skills  in  a  shortage  area  aud  thu»  bicoUie 
employable. 

Approximately  40  stiKieiits  tuuk  neti\e  i>art  in  this  project  in  the  pa^t  jear. 
Ilarulicapped  students  wurked  wUh  the  rejcuhir^ «A'i'upati<jii>il  stiiiUnu^  lu  the 
buukkeepnig  a.spects  uf  the  pri)jt*et,  students  in  the  agritultural  nifvlianub 
course  aided  them  iii  the  utiliZiitii>n  of  farm  fnuipnient  dud  \\urke(l  wiih  (he 
handirapped  in  the  Mueyard.  iiist meting  theui  in  the  Dprratiuii  am^xifttj 
a.«speet.^.  Area  farmers  loaned  eiiuipuii  nt .  personnel  fruni  the  CorwyU  lirape 
Experimental  Statiun  and  the  Kraft  Food  Company  pri>s  ided.  ad\ iire  and  .udeil 
in  fhe  traiuint?  of  the  .stiultnt.s  The  pruji'U  dcnu'U.strated  liuw  eonnuiniit\ 
if-^ouree  i>ei>ple.  afdmini.strators.  teachers,  and  pnpiKs  ran  work  together  to 
provide  a  valnable  progpam  to  meet  student  and  comm«uity  needs. 

Work  experience  for  handicapped 

Stewhen-Allegany  BOCES.  P.O.  Box  S31.  Bath.  New  York  H810. 

The  unniui*  fratnre  of  this  program.  serMnj;  00  physically  handicapped  and 
ednuiljle  mentally  retarded  secondary  youth,  is  Community  mwdsennnt  in  all 
pha^'s  of  traiiiuiE:.  In  aildition  to  reiei\ iug' classroom  traimnj:.  hr.st  year 
.stmU'iits  joni  supervibod  ■"crews"  and  perform  snth  work  as  jiiimtiiii;.  huiise- 
hold  cleaniiig.  and  jard  work  for  prnate  indiMdual.s  and  nonprofit  i»rgaiii/.a- 
tion.s.  Small  donations  recei\ed  from  the- jobs  in  pri^ate  homes  go  into  the 
ruTeation  fund,  ^\hich  is  nscd  to  provide  a  "recreati(»n  day"  every  G  to  8  week*^.  . 
ThN  IfMsuro  acti\it.\  is  i^s{K?i'iall>  iniiM)rtnnt.  sime  the.'>e  students  rarely  join  / 
ports  progninis  or  iluhs  in  tlu'ir  hoi^e  schouK.  In  the  .second  pha.^o.  ^tudcnti- ^y^^^ 
Diade  out  jh1>  applications.  f:o  throngh  ai'tnal  interviews,  and  take  !»art-timi^-^^f 
job^  In  the  third  phase,  the  i^tud^eats  work  in  training  stations  witlnii  tl^^? 


community.  Stmlwits  spend  30  w^eks  in  each  job  si^uation  and  are  p,nd  foj^P^ 
their  work.  The  second  and  third  phases  of  the  program  are  s^per^i.Md  ^S^^*' 
work  expejsience  coordinator.    .  . 

Prevocattono^  orientation  program  i  '  /'^w 

Syracuse  City  School  District.  409  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse.  Ne\v^*ork 

This  prevocational  proerain  was  desitjned  lu  serve  a  target  pQpi|rati|)n  -DO 
potential  dropoiif^  from  nine  junior  high  stho^d.^.  The  Syracu^o  gchQ^ls  and  the 
rpstate  Medical  Center  cooperated  in  bringing  these  stiulent^^Wcloser  ton 


iarf*er  choices.  Guidance  i>ersonnel  at  each  junior  high  ^ADgf  selected  the 
stud^-nts  to  be  enriilled  in  a  2-w-oeJv  half-day  program  atftl^  hosoital  The 


ta«  t  with  the  "world  of  work"  before  they  were  required  ^ig|^jpake  definite 

program  at^tj^  hospital  The 
students  were  tested  to  determine  their  occupatiiaial  prefpren^.^^  and  potential. 

Eaih  day  the  participants  visited  a  different  w<jrk  .settin^^r  the  purpose  uf 
ob.^erving  employees  functioning  in  a  variety  of  jobs,  indiiding  tecbmnan.s. 
sei>retaries.  nurses,  f lectricians.  masons,  and  librariani^The  stiubnts  were 
able  to  di'^u.ss  a  \ariety  of  ti>pic.s  with  the  workers  sijm  as  job  a^.signnieiits. 
work  satisfaction,  salary,  and  education  requirement^^ TJroup  ses.siuu.s  wwv 
held  in  which  the  .Mudents  exchanged  ob.ser\ations^:^nd  discusKod  attitudes, 
gi>al<.  and  methods  u.^^ed  to  cope  with  job  or  ..^chodF  related  situation*^.  Rolo 
placing  was  n.^ced  to  (Remonstrate  acceptable  beha;c/or  during  inter\ie\\.s  and 
on  the  job.  Qroup  and  individual  counseling  wete^^lso  pro\ided  to  all  partii-- 
i  pants. 

Satellite  acadcmiC'^  program 

Xew  York  City  Board  of  Education,  110  Li^ngston  Street,  Bn.oklyn,  New 
York  11201.       •  "  J 

The  Satellite  Academies  Program  trained^ o50  disadvantaged  students  for 
po.<itions  in  health  and  ijfru6  occ  a  pa  tion.s.  ^The  academies  were  .situated  in  rented 
buildings  adjacent  to  student  work  sitea^The  clo.se  proximity  of  work  and  . 
school  .'i;ites  enabled  the  companies  and/acaileniies  to  ciiordiiiate  couiisi-Unj^ 
and  training  for  students.  if 

The. program  participants  were  able/{o  earn  credits  sufficient  for  a  high 
sch?Md  diploma.  Tho.se  in  clerical  irainiife  worked  for  major  pri\ate  companies 
In  bankJng,  stock  exchange,  insurance,^^and  conimunicatloii.s.  The  bealtli  career 
students  w(^^e  trained  for  positionjt^^nch  as  laboratory  technician,  nietlieal  ■ 
recordkeeping  technlfian,  inhalation  therapist  technician,  and  X-ray  technician. 

Students  first  received  pre- job  training,  including  a  7. week  ."i^ummer  sc'^siun  in 
skill  training  and  asses.^meiit  followed  by  work  relatj»d  p.rientation.  Students 
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theu  ^vu^ked  full-time  ua  alternate  v\eekb  and  reeeived  ad^aueed  uttiipatiuaal 
training  using  cuuipanj  resources.  Auabbb  uf  tbis  wuik  exi>erience  ^\as  luu- 
tUicU'tl  in  academ>  discussion  i>ebbiunb.  During  the  other  ^^eeks  the  istudtuta 
attended  academy  classes  up  to  3  hours  a  day  to  receive  instruction  in  jub 
related  English  and  niatheniatit-&  and  ocupational  .subjects.  Tht-^  Lki^^e^  \Nere 
n>falutted  in  learning  laboratories,  vshiuh  utilized  progruuimed  instruction  sup- 
X)leineiitted  by  individualized  teacher  assistance. 

After  fschool  skills  program 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  Street,  Broukl>u,  Xew 
York  11201. 

This  program  wa^  (U».si^ed  tu  seek  out  disadvantaged  students  fnuii  feeder 
Schools  auil  provide  them  \Mth  entry-level  summer  and  full-time  job.-,  in  10 
trade  areas  including  auti^motne,  aviation,  construction,  drafting.  tKrtronu>, 
fowd  preparation,  graphic  artb.  maritime  occupations,  metal  trade>.  and  per- 
sonal ser\iees.  Eaih  course  was  broken  down  into  small  units  of  trauiiujj.  with 
each  unit  contaming  the  skills  necessary  for  a  particular  tiiitry-leMl  job.  The 
.*»tudeiits  v\ere  able  to  progresb  to  other  units  and  thereby  aciiuire  ad\an*.ed 
;>Kill>.  EaiphuM»  \Nas  plated  ou  de\eloping  newer  .skills  such  as  the  use  of  diag- 
liusuc  tesi  equipment  for  automotive  repair  or  numerical  cnmtri^lled  la.Khiues 
in  liutchine  .>hop  eour.ses.  Terformance  tests  to  determine  pn^ficiciic^  m  entrj- 
lcv*4  .skills  weru  adminibtered  to  students  following  completion  of  each  sKiU 
unit. "  ^ 

The  training  was  conducted  in  25  skill  centers  which  .were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  acee.ssibility  to  disadvantaged  students  throughout  the  city.  Cla.sM  s 
were  offered  late  afternoons,  early  evenings,  or  ou  Saturdays,  with  .•>Lhiduling 
flexible  to  accommodate  students  from  nonprofit  private  schools. 

POST-SEC0^'DARY 

*'Ta$te  of  College''  program 

Fa.shicm  Institute  of  Technology,  22V  West  2Tth  Street.  New  Y^oi'k,  N\w  York 
10001, 

The  1-year  "Taste  9?  College"  program  ser\pd  65  disadvantaged  students  and 
liifih  school  drupoats  recruited  through  the  Auxiliary  Services  for  Ili^h  Stboids 
projjranvof  the  New  Y(^rk  City  Board  of  Education.  These  students,  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  no  opijortunitj  for  exploring  careers  in  fa.shioa.  received 
coun.^eling  and  were  tlun  enrolled  in  one  or  more  specialized  fashion  Luaises 
at  FIT.  The  objective.^  of^  the  program  were  to  motivate  students  to  complete 
their  high  .school  eifuivaleiuy  and  to  encourage  them  to  pursue  post-sCLondari 
education  in  the, field  of  fa.^hion.  Comt)onents  of  the  Ta.ste  of  College  program 
included  speciaU^«iriw\tation  s^s.sions .  provision  of  supplies,  textbooks,  and 
equipment;  special' a s.sigum en ts  uf  faculty  and  teacher' .s  aides,  a  faculty 
Workshop,  evaluation  b>  an  industrial  consulti^nt,  interviews  for  enrollees  with 
the  college's  plaee^ment  lounselor  and  the  A.^MXiate  Dean  fur  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, to  plan  academic  and  occupational  futures,  and  an  intensive  studio 
praetice  course  in  the  month  of  .Tune,  ta  conclude  the  program. 

Thirtj-three  of  the  65  enrollees  will  be  continuing  fa.shion  studies  in  the 
1974-7.")  (^endemic  year,  either  as  regular  full-time  or  part-time  students,  or  in 
an  extension  of  the  "Taste  of  College'*  program.  Another  13  students  were 
lilaced  in  jobs  obtained  through  the  college's  placenient  office. 

Elect  rival  techn^^v  option — ^ficrowave  technician  .  1 
Bronx  Community  College.  *120  East  l^th  Street,  Bronx,  ^'ew  York  10-168. 

This  UQw  specialized  option  in  the  Electrical  Technology  curriLUlum  is  dc- 
Mgaed  4o  train  .students  as  opportunities  open  up  for  microwave  tet^hnidans 
Willi  companies  engaged  in  construLtiuii  of  n>jw  facilities  resulting  from  rceent 
VTC  regulations  permitting -microwave  competition  with  I^oiig  Lines  Routes. 
Microwave  technicians  are  needej^  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipnieut 
u.sed  between  domestic  communication  satellites  and  the  gnnind  stations  located 
annmd  the  populatioh  centers  •which  will  receive  these  .signaK  Strong  support 
was  expressed  for  the  program  by  electronic  companies  in  the  metropolitan 
area  eURaged  in  construction  and  operation  of  microwave  facilities.  Suppi^rt 
provided  under  the  grant  enabled  the  college  tb  improve  its  courses  fu  l»nv 
fretjueni'j  and  radio  frequency  transmission  lin^s.  microwave  frequency  trans- 
mkssion  lines,  and  radar  and  propagation. 
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Environmental  control  option  in  civil  technology 

Munrue  Community  College,  1000  East  Henrietta  Road,  Rochester,  New  York 
14623. 

The  equipment  obtained  under  this  grant  is  being  used  to  ebtabli&h  a  lab- 
oratory fur  a  new  enMrunmental  courbo  leading  to  an  option  for  students 
.seeking  employment  a&  tethniciaub.  Laboratory  renu\atiun  and  pro\ibi<ja.s  fur 
furniture  a»  as  additional  equipment  are  being  furnl.slu'd  by  the  college. 
Equipmeiit  utilization  proMdes  for  experiments  to  measure  flow  rates  in 
creeks,  drainage  culvert*.,  feewers,  and  other  open  chaniielb,  and  to  invei^tigate 
purifleation  capacity  of  femall  streams  and  ^ater  and  wastewater  treatment 
processes.  ^^^v. 

Sijph  isticated  chemical  processes  are  b^a^  used  to  supplement  traditional 
bioli/giciil  and  physical  proeesses,  adding  bub^Eii^iallyU>  the  training  require- 
ments fur  environmental  technician.  The  cou^tJ^J^^^^Jaiater  Agency  has 
indicated  that  the  area  berved  by  the  college  \ri^^ge<iiiire!200  technicians 
over  the  next  se\eral  years  as  a  result  of  the  const ructioi^^^our  large  ^^ater 
pollution  control  plants.  ^"^^-^^  ^ 

Developmental  skills  program 


Delhi  Agricultural  and  Technical  Colleg^,  Delhi,  New  Yotk  13753. 

The  need  for  this  program  of  de\  elopmental  i,kills  training  grew  out  of  the 
increased  enrollment  in  recent  years  of  students  who  lack  much  of  the  prepar- 
atory education  necessary  fox  suitable  entry  into  the  college's  programs  in 
health,  business,  and  engineering  technology.  For  e^^ample,  in  the  fall  of  197 J. 
i^ver  1,000  incoming  students  were  given  a  standafdlzed  reading  test,  required 
to  prepare  a  writing  sample,  and  surveyed  below  the  25th  ^rcentile  in  reading. 
plaLing  them  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  a  college  freshman,  class  according  to 
national  norms.  T\\ent>  percent  displayed  serious  weaknesses  in  writing  skilK 
and  over  30  percent  were  belQW  the  30th  percentile  on  th^  Brown-Holtzman 
Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes. 

The  problem  of  attrition  due  to  academic  failure  and  of  extended  attendance 
bejond  the  normal  four  semesters  led  the  college  to  seek  funds  to  establish 
a  developmental  skills  center  to  remedy  the  prolblems  xesulting  from  invade- 
<iuate  preparation  for  po^t-secondary  education  on  the  part  of  these  students. 
Of  the  technical  students  selected  for  the  Skills  Program.  60  percent  were  in 
the  li>west  (yiartile  in  reading,  71  percent  gave  e^idence  of  a  need  for  instruc- 
tion in  writing,  and  67  percent  were  below"  the  20th  percentile  on  the  study 
habits  survey.  In  addition,  50  percent  of  these  students  had  high  school  a\cr- 
uges  below  75.  .  * 

The  structure  of  the  program  consists  of  individual  and  group  instruction 
in  study,  reading,  and  writing  skills  with  direct  relevance  to  students'  techni- 
cal courses.  Topics,  of  instruction  in  the  study  skills  are  determined  jointly 
by  the  occupational  instructors  and  skills  center  instructors  and  include  note- 
taking,  outlining^  subject  matter,  study  type  reading  skills,  preparation  fur 
examinations,  and  report  writing. 

Development  and  preservation  of  an  outdoor  instructional  facility  M 
Farmingdale  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Farmingdale,  New  ^ork 
13^108. 

The  expansion  of  the  college  campus,  including  parking  areas  and  new 
buildings  CHLroailied  upon  and  in  fce\eral  instan(^es  resulted  in  the  destruLtion 
of  plant  materials  and  wooded  natural  areas  where  meaningful  outdoor  lab- 
oratories and  field  studies  were  conducted  as  part  of  the  college's  agricultural 
program.  Increased  urbanization  of  the  area  surrounding  the  campus  resulted 
also  in  instances  of  vandalism  and  unauthorized  use  or sthe  land,  making  it 
imMUited  to  instructional  purpo.ses.  This  project  enabled  theVoilege  to  clobc  off 
its  last  remaining  agricultural  land  and  to  rehabilitate  it  in  order  that  It  might 
regain  its  importance  as  an  agricultural  laboratory  for  use  by  students.  As  a 
rvsult  tjf  this  project,  the  land,  whch  is  now  protected  by  a  surrounding  fence, 
consists  of  a  "pest  patch"  with  a  ^lawn  Jjrea  and  several  varieties  of  plants 
which  are  ti.scd  for  the  study  of  plant  diseases.  In  addition,  there  is  now  a 
poisonous  plant  patch  for  identification  purpbses,  an  aboretum  of  woody  plants 
and  shrubs,  nature  trails  featuring  plant  -  types,  plant  pests,  insecti\oroU3 
plants,  termite  and  ant  lolunien.  natural  mosiiuito  breeding  areas,  small  ani- 
mals, birds,  beneficial  insects,  and  various  ecological  environments. 
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Color  television  tnd  communications  techniques 

Xew  York  City  Board  of  Education,  110.  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York  11201. 

A  program  in  color  television  techniques  was  initiated  to  replace  training 
on  the  use  of  outmoded  tiack  and  ^hite  equipme^it.  Specific  object i\es  of  the 
program  were  to  prepare  students  to  obtain  a  First  Class  tederul  Cominuiiica- 
tiiiiis  Commission  license,  and  to  provide  practical  experience  on  the  joumt'j- 
man's  level  for  television-radio  studio  work  in  the  twowa>  communicanoiiii 


Th6  program,  designed  to  serve  56  adults,  was  Conducted  the  entire  year,  2 
evenings  per  week  for  a  2-hour  period.  Students  spent  3  months  completing; 
classroom  and  studio  lebsoni>,  and  then  were  assigned  to  local  teIe\isiou  sta- 
tions arftl  other  media  areas  for  practical  »work  experience.  Instruction  fucujied 
on  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  color  television  cameras,  studio  lighting, 
video  tapes,  audio  monitoring  equipment,  and  mobile  two-way  radios.  Suf\e>fc> 
have  indicated  that  entry  level  and  promotional  employment  opportunitiej* 
exi&t  at  both  television  and  radio  stations,  electric  companies,  teleproiiipier 
and  cable  television  organizations,  the  Transit  Authority,  and  other  communica- 
tion companies  in  the  Xew  York  City  area.  Prior  tq  program  completion,  gradti- 
ates  were  b(>ing  reaufsted  ajt  many  of  the  above  locations. 

Bilingual  adult  occupational  education  program 

City  of  Rochester,  13  Fitzhugh  Street,  Rochester,  New  York  1^614. 

This  new  program,  in  the  developmen^tal  stages.  Is  being  designed  to  serve 
SpanlsU-surnamed  American  oiit-of-sdbool  youth  and  adults  in  the  Rochester 
cominunitj.  The  concepts  6f  the  program  are  to  employ  full-time  bilingual  lu- 
structorj^  to  provide'  occupational  education  instruction  during  the  HMjuiuff 
hours,  develop  appropriate  curriculum  materials^  maintain  employment  con- 
tacts for  placemen-t  of  graduates,  ind  implement  follow-up  procedures. 

During  the  initial  stages,  surveys''  were  taken  to  identify  i?pecificalb  those 
dijtadvantaged  adults  who  were  interested  In  enrolling  in  a  bilin,;ual  occupa- 
tional education  program  for  job  preparation,  advancement,  arid  apprentice- 
ship raining.  Additionally,  appropriate  instructional  fields  for  disadvantaged 
adults  were  determined, so  that  the  interests  of*.this  target  group  would  be  met. 
Finally,  through  the  developmental  phase,  staffing  needs  and  facilities  to  be 
utilized  were  identified  for  the  program's  Implementation.  Consultation  with 
educators  already  ^nvolved  in  bilingual  occupational  education  prognt^ms  helped 
to  establish  instructional  techniques.  A  task  force  of  cummunit.v  representa- 
tives vvas  formed  to  provide  the  necessary  input  on  the  population  to  be 
served,  types  of  programs  to  be  offered.  Industry-business  cooperation,  and 
continued  program  development. 

Tenement  housing  management  and  maintenance  training 

Bronx  Community  College,  120  East  184th  Street,  Bronx,  New  York  10020, 

This  new  adult  disadvantaged  program  trained  and  counseled  urban  resi- 
dents in  the  management  aiid  maintenance  of  housing,  in  preparation  for  em- 
ployment with  the  local  housing  authority.  In  recognition  that  many  of  the 
area's  health  problems  result  directly  from  the  steady  decline  In  the  qu«'Witily 
and  quality  of  housing,  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Ilea Ijjfr  Center,  in  co- 
ox^eratibn  with  the  continuing  education  division  oif  the  college,  conducted  an 
Indepth  study  of  the  problem.  Recommendations  growing  out  of  the  study  con- 
ducted in  1971  included  the  creation  of  a  nonprofit  community  housing  de\el- 
opment  corporation.        ^  ' 

In  accordance  with  the  study* s  recommendation,  the  Bathgate  Coifim unity  . 
Housing  Development  Corporation  was  created,  and  assumed  almobt  immedi- 
ately the  role  of  de  facto  landlord  of  a  $200,000,000  housing  block  under  .the 
receivership  program  sponsored  by  the  Nevfr  York  City  Housing  De\elopment  , 
Administration. 

An  immediate  objectI\e  of  the  local  Bathgate  Community  Housing  Develop- 
monL  Corporation  was  the  creation  of  jobs  for  unemployed  and  di.sad\aiitagt'd0^ 
males  in  the  comin unity  to  train  them  In  management  and  housing  rehabilita- 
tion skills  which  could  be  put  to  use  In  restoring  the  units  acquired  by  the 
corporation.  This  project  wa.s  funded  to  enable  the  Health  Center  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  college  to  recruit  and  train  l\0  persons  in  these  skills. 
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Tlu»  prugrum  was  t'uuit'ned  imtially  as  a  pilut  efTurt  with  implicati.ms  W- 
yund  the  limitcKl  pupulatiun  ser\ed  b.\  the  twu  agenciefc  ■  iigiigt'd  in  tlii^  proj- 
ect. As- inner-city  housing  continues  U>  deteriurate  at  a  rapid  pare,  a.s  pre^int 
property  uwners  find  the  cos^s  uf  jnanaging  and  maintaining  urban  piupertv 
tu  be  pruhibitive,  and  as  mure  and  mure  areas  of  urban  huu^ing  are  abaa- 
d'»ned  b.\  liuuresident  landlurds.  the  training  in  huu-^ing  maangernent  and  nuiii- 
tenaiiee  needed  by  local  residents  will  incrcabiiigU  be  a  shared  rebp(jn>ibilit\ 
of  h>cal  educational  institutions  and  community  organizations. 

Aquatic  ecology 

Buffalo  City  School  District.  712  City  Hall»  Buffalo.  New  York  14202. 

A  prugram  in  aquatic  eculugy  Mas  started  to  traiu  adults  for  careers  as 
techiiiijiansj  ur  prufessiouab  iu  enviruuinental  studiL's,  eeulugical  si.iciK'o»,  p"l- 
lutiuu  tuhtrol  and  measurement,  niariiie  biulugy.  water  re^uurce^,  and  euuserv.i- 
tiou. 

Triur  tu  program  develupment,  di.scu^suuis  were  held  with  guiU.inte  ptT^onufl 
and  teaibiiig  staff  from  area  colleges  as  well  as  per  sun  s^  fruiu  the  Trie  Counts 
iH'partUitiit  of  Health.  The  results  indicated- an  annual  need  for  trained  per- 
S  'liiiel  in  municipal  water  treatment  plants  and  lueal  industries  invuhed  in 
identifying  sources  of  pollutants  and  levels  of  toxicity  in  the  area's  water 
systems. 

Instruction  was  pruvided  in  basic  ecological  theories  and  their  application  Ut 
w.iler  rt*uiirces  in  the  Buffalo  area  .  determinatiun  and  Identificatiun  of  marine 
habuat.->,  and  identification  and  measurement  of  pollutants,  both  industrial 
and  domo^^ti<>,  and  their  effects  on  the  aquatic' ecosystems. 

Adults  were  infurmed  of  the  availability  of  this  new  program  through  sdioul 
t»^ol•hu^e^,  pubUcatiuns.  and  the  loial  advertising  media.  Additionally,  employed 
guv'crninent  workers  were  appraised  of  the  program  offering. 

\Vork'rclatcd  instruction  for. disadvantaged  adults 

St  Lawrence  BOCES,  13  Main  Street,  Po.o  Box  231.  Canton.  New  Yurk  13617. 

This  pilot  program  was  intended  to  serve  low  income  out-of-schoul  .\outli 
and  adults  in  need  of  job-related  instruction  in  order  tu  raise  their  empluj- 
ability*  potential.  The  prugram  provided  learning  activities  which  assist  stu- 
ilent.s  in  fiinLtiniiing  well  with  eniplu>ers  and  felluw  empUjiees,  oonipletuig 
fitrma  such  as  job  applications,  time  sheets,  and  tax  returns;  and  becoming 
familiar  \\ith  labor  laws*  social  security  benefits,  and  job  inter\ie\\  situations. 
Ir.imultaneuiialy.  adults  were  enruUed  in  variuus  skill  tr^ainiiig  programs  iii  the 
area. 

The  instruct^unitl  content  was  composed  of  CO  specific  lesson  t(»pics  co\erjiig 
all  aspects  of  self-mofi\ation.  work  relationyhip.s  and  employee  benefits. 
'I  iirough  evaluation  it  has  been  determined  that  the  program  in  m.in>  iii>taiicis 
niutiAated  students  to  search  fur  emplo»\ment.  In  some  cases  a  student'.s  em- 
jilujinent  potential  was  increased  through  basic  remedial  educatitjn. 

Appe:>'dix  C 

SOME  ISS(*1  S  CONCi:RNI>'a  UKPOUTS  ON  MAM>ATKn  SEiASIliKS 

V»K>ih  the  Go\eninient  AVccountiiig  Office  ami  Project  Baseline  have  reported 
tluit  Slates  are  nut  nbser\ing  the  requirements  fi>r  expenditure  of  luiaimuui 
ainuunts  fur  postseeundary.  disad^antaged,  and  hnmlicapped  students 

Project  Baseline  has  consi.'stcntl.\  determined  exiK'nditure  percentages  u.sing 
the  total  of  funds  allocated  to  a  ^tate  fur  all  pur  puses,  including  tho*(ategur- 
Jtal  pruprams.  This  Is  a  gross  error,  .since  the  mandatoij  setasides  applj  oidj, 
to  that  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  under  Part  B.  Basic  Grants  to  States.' 

The  General  Accounting  Office  used  the  annual  financial  reports  of  thp^ 
Jr^tates  to  determine  if  the  mandated  setasides  were  followed.  In  using  this 
technique,  much  confusion  has  developed  becaus*e  of  the  ca^rjover  pro\isl(in, 
which  ntlows  funds  allocated  to  a  state  in  one  .\ear  to  be  used  in  The  folbtwiri^ 
>ear.  The  financial  report  submitted  by  the  state  require^s  that  funds  expound 
during  a  particular  year  be  reported  and  includes,  in  m(jst  instances,  funds 
from  two  fiscal  years.  Only  if  GAG  analyzed  two  con.secutive  financial  re- 
port.s.  would  it  have  been  possible  to  find  the  correct  totals  of  funds  expended 
for  a  particular  setasiiU*,  base<l  im  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year. 


If  all  fuiid^  bud^eteQ  for  a  specillc  .setaside  %vere  uxixriidfil  during  tlu*  fiscal 
jcar  m  wiiich  thej  were  allocated,  but  fuudb  fur  uthur  budgi^tud  purpu&eb  wvti^ 
tartiiHl  uver  tu  the  next  .\ear.  the  jjerueutage  ealtulated  fi'uni  the  single  fiii.ui- 
ual  ri'purt  fur  the  setabide  woxrid  be  incurrect.  If  a  pi^rtion  uf  the  mandated 
^tta^ule  were  carried  over  from  unt*  year  tu  the  next,  tlie  perceutago  eaku- 
lati»d  on  the  basis  of  one  financial  report  would  be  incorrect. 

The  proUltTin  uf  determining  whether  a  btate  adheie^  tu  the  >.eta^ide  pruM- 
Muiis  is  cau&ed  by  the  repurting  forms  designed  b.v  the  U.S.  office  uf  Kduta- 
tjiiii.  The^e  forms  do  nut  alluW"  a  state  to  report  in  a  mannei;  \\hicli  ^Uuws 
Ue.irb  aiiiuiint4>  expended  fur  each  purpose  against  the  umuuiit  allutated  f^r 
a  particiilar  fiscal  year. 

In  >'ew  \uik  State,  the  State  Plan,  once  approved,  becomes  the  expenditure 
plan  ^VhtJn  funds  under  a  particular  purpo^e  or  seta^ide  are  eairied  u^er  intu 
tiie  nevt  fiaal  year,  they  are  carried  over  within  the  purpuse  fur  whah  the,> 
^ivv  budgeted.  Our  ree(jrdi>  show  that  we  have  expended  fuuilss  fn^m  each 
liH'al  vt-at  aeeordmg  to  the  requirements  of  law,  although  all  of  each  .seUiMde 
iu,iy  hit  liaNe  been  expended  within  the  fitseal  year  in  \\hich  they  were  appiu- 
pri.-ited. 

Appe>dix  D 

^*  UN IV KRSIT Y  OF  T H K  ST ATK  OV  X E W  ^OR K , 

Statk  Education  Departmcnt, 

AlbQJiy,  tV.y..  August,  VJIZ. 

Ti> :  l>ireftors  of  Occupational  Education. 
Vx(n\\  Riibert  i?^.  Seckendorf. 

In  April  rJTJ  the  Board  of  Regents  i>sued  a  pusitiun  paper  entiled.  Equal 
OpiJiiihitMtii  /•//•  ^V(J^nnl.  In  this  paper,  the  Kegents  tugether  with  C»annii.<^ 
^luuer  of  KdUL.iUnM  ^v(|lu^t  urged  the  educational  iioininuiiity  tu  take  the  ini» 
Uatl\e  lo  e\tentl  U)  \\uuuu  their  full  share  of  ctiucatuiriul  and  oniployment 
"»pp<>rtuiiitie<.  Their  recouinu-ndatnuis  for  providuig  equ.il  uppu^tuuitle^  and 
iliuiiiiii^if.g  idM'rinuu.itiuj  piaetikes  ineluded-:  '(1)  lecniitnieiit  and  pruaiutnui 
nf  \M)iiu'U  iu  piufes-^Kuiiil  uud  mana^^enal  po>itiuii<:  (J)  endijjLg  .sexual  stereo- 
Ivpiiis;  ill  the  elementary  and  secondary  .siho(»!>  through  changes  in  instruc- 
tion.il  ni.iterial.  in^eiMee  tnuning  nf  educatumal  i>ertM)iiiiel,  and  asstiring  tliat 
all  fimrse^  df  >tml.\  ore  available  t'^  girU  and  bnjs.  and  (3i  pnAidiU};  etiual 
"tpporluiiity  fur  \\uinen  a.s  students  and  f.lcnUy  meaiijers  in  higher  edneatuui." 

Ti>£rt"iher  with  the- res:  uf  the  educational  Ciuiunuiiity.  oceuputioniiJi  eduea- 
tion  leadt*rs  ha^o  the  respunsibility  to  implement  the  recuninieiidations  of  the 
tlij^ents.  While  strides  have  been  made  in  this  dirt^tion.  much  remains  to 
iie  dune  to  iuMire  that  girls  and  women  nut  only  ha\e  equal  opportunily  for 
larger  preparatiun  hut  are  educated  in  a  manner  which  will  eliminate  sexual 
.-U'reut.\  piug  and  will  make  women  aware  of  their  full  range  uf  potential  and 
opporf  unities. 

The  folli>win£j  is  a  brief,  and  certainly  not  all-inclusive,  list  of  steps  which 
occupational  education  directors  can  take  to  promote  the  desired  attitudes 
and  opportimities. 

1.  Courses  should  be  equally  open  to  bQth  boys  and  girls, 

Xew~  physical  facilities  sh*juld  he  designed  fo  enable  girls  and  boy.s  to 
li.ive  ('cjiial  access  to  all  instructional  areas,  laboratories,  and  w-orkshop^. 
Whtni'\er  neie.^sary.  special  arrangements  should  be  made  to  insure  the  same 
aocos<;i)>ility  in  existing  facilities. 

Kei'ruitjneiit  efforts  fur  all  progi^ms*  should  be  equally  directed  to  boys 
<\m\  girls.  In  sorac  cases,  however,  special  attention  should  be  ct»ncentrated  on 
(renting  awareness  among  girls  of  the  complete  range  of  educational  oppur- 
*  tun  i  ties  open  to  tlj^m. 

\.  Puldic  relations  and  promotional  efforts  should  include  materials  and 
infirrniati'un  whlrh  will  encourage  parents  to  edueationally  and  oecupationally 
uiude  their  children  based  on  their  interest  and  ability  rather  than  sex. 

5.  Teatdiing  .ind  guidance  staffs  should  have  tlie  necessary  preparation  and 
iustruaiim'al  materials  to  broaden  students*  attitudes  toward  the  economic 
uml  I  Hvu  pa  ti  on  a  1  rt>les  of  both  sexes,  and  to  meet  the  teaching  and  counsel  ing 
ueetH  nf  ^tlidents  who  are' alrj'ady  aware  of  the  opportunities  which  should 
he  nvfiiiable  to  them. 
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6.  In  some  cases,  special  occupational  exploratory  courses  should  be  provuled 
to  girls  in  those  program  areas  which  they  may  be  reluctant  to  enter  as  a 
result  of  traditional  exclusion  of  women. 

7.  Through  support  of  career  education,  the  Director  of  Occupational  Edfi- 
oatioQ  can  promote  the  opportunity  for  all  students  to  be  familiar  with,  and 
have  some  exploratory  experiences  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 

8.  Ilirmg  and  recruitment  practices,  for  teacliing  and  administrative  staff, 
should  be  examined  in  light  of  the  Regents'  rec(jmmendatiuns  f>*r  "rtcruit- 
ment  and  promotion  of  w^omen  In  professional  and  managerial  pttsUioiiv." 

Ihese  ^tvps  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  (KX'Uputiunal 
educational  community  can  work  toward  assuring  equal  opportunity  for  all 
students.  We  are  ceVtain  that  you  have  already  Implemented  some  ot  tlu\se 
methods  and  others  as  well.  Wo  are  attaching  a  copy  of  the  Uegtiits'  position 
paper.  Equal  Opporttmitv  for  TTomrn,  so  that  you  can  examine  in  greater  de- 
tail the  concerns  and  recommendations  of  the  Regents. 

Thank  yon  for  your  r»>ntinued  efforts  In  working  toward  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  any  form. 

STATEMENT  OF  EWALD  B.  NTQUIST,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TTNIVER- 
SITY  OF  THE  STATE -OF  NEW  YORK  AND  COMMISSIONER  OF, 
EDUCATION 

Dr,  "Xvquist.  I  am  Edward  B.  Xyquist,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  commissioner  of  education. 

i  am  accompanied  today  by  Mr,  Robert  Seckendorf,  assistant  com- 
missioner for  occupational  and  continuing:  education;  Lawrence  E, 
Gray,  cliief  of  our  bureau  of  2-year  college  programs;  and  P,  Alistair 
^  MacKinnon,  mv  as.^istant  for  Fpcfcral  legislatign. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppoitunit}  to  conr)ment  oft  the  impact 
of  Federal  vocationnl  education  legislation  on  Xcw  York,  and  to  pro- 
pose chan.cres  in  the  le«:i?lation. 

I  ha\1>  filed  a  fuller  statement  with  the  committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  summari;:e  the  highlights, 
•  Tho  Xew  York  State  Education  Department  acts  as  the  sol^ 
agency  for  the  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  In 
addition,  tho  Xew  York  State  Board  of  Regents  senses  as  tlie  State 
board  for  vocational  education,  appoints  the  State  advisory  council, 
and  is  the  Federal  1202  State  commission.  ,^ 

The  board*s  authority  as  the  State  commission  complements  its 
State  statutoi7  authority  for  master  planning  for  all  sectors  of  post- 
secondary  education — public,  private,  and  proprietary. 

Wo  have  a  unified  structure  for»administerftig  education,  and  I  am 
speaking  today  on  behalf  ^f  all  sectors  of  Xew  York  education. 

In  the  declaration  of  purposes,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
^authorizes  fuiuLs  to  be  used  "*  *  *  to  mahitain,  extend,  and  inipro\e 
existing  programs  *  *      as  well  as  establish  new  prqcframs. 

Although  Xew  York  since  1D63  could  have  used  the  funds  to  assist 
educational  agencies  with  the  operating  expenses  of  existing  pro- 
grams, we  chose  not  to  do  so.  Our  attention  has  been  diretced  to  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Xew  York 
State, 

In  the  main,  the  funds  have  been  used  to  assist  local  agenci^is  with 
the^irchase  of  equipment  for  new\programs  and  to  pay  the  coi-t  of 
new  teachers  for  these  programs. 

Ac:encies  accepting  these  funds  have  understood  that  Ihey  would 
need  to  provide  the  operating  expenses  for  continuation  of  the  new 
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pro<rrarris  after  tiie  initial  year  ur  two,  using  Statfe  and  local  tax  levy 
"funds. 

Through  this  system,  the  Federal  funds,  wliich  are  less  than  8^per-  - 
cent  of  the  total  funds  for  vocational  education  in  New  Yorl^  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  changing:  our  State  program. 

Each  year,  we  ebtablish  priorities  within  each  program  purpose 
and  direct  the  funds  to  achieve  those  priorities.  By  using  the  funds 
as  incentive  grants,  we  liave  provided  vocational  educational  services 
to  more  people,  provided  new  and  updated  facilities  for  programs, 
and  generated  an  increased  amount  of  Stale  and  local  funds  for  sup; 
port  of  vocational  education  at  all  levels. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  in  New  York  State  for  all  vocational 
edtication  in  1965,  17  percent  was  Federal  funds.  In  1974,  the  per^ 
centage  of  the  total  which  was  Federal  was  less  than  8  percent. 

Thus,  in  1965,  New  York  State  spent  $4.88  for  every  Federal 
dollar  received,  and  in  1974  we  spent  $11.94  for  each  Federal  dollar. 
New  York  does  not  have  a  categorical  appropriation  in  the  State 
budget  for  vocational  education  as  do  some  other  States. 

The  general  State  aid  sy^jtem  and  local  funds  provide  support  of 
ongoing  programs.  Tfie  overall  level  of  resources  commitment  to 
vocational  education  in  our  State  represents  real  choice  for  this 
expenditure  from  general  local  and  State*  revenues. 
*  Enrollment  in  occupational  education  at  all  levels  has  increased 
from  521,000  in  1963  to  812.000  in  1974.  Total  enrollment  is  expecfed 
to  reach  almost  973,000  by  1979. 

The  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  in 
occupational  education  programs  was  not  reported  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  However,  between  1968  and  1974,  combined  disadrantaged  and 
handicapped  enrollments  at  all  levels  increased  by  almost  575  per- 
cent; from  29,000  to  105,000.  By  1070,  this  enrollment  should  be^ 
approximately  230,000. 

Significant  change  and  progress  has  been  made  in  vocational  edu- 
cation during  the  12  ^^ars  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  act 
permitted  us  to  move  from  the  rigid  program  based  on  the  Federal 
legislation  of  1917  and  1046. 

In  1963,  and  to  an  extent  again  in  1968,^ there  was  a  need  for  man- 
datory expenditures  for  specific  purposes.  The  States  then  needed 
Federal  direction  and  leadership).  In  these  past  12  years.  State  pro- 
grams have  increased  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Our  review  of  the  current  Federal  legislation  indicates  that  it  has 
become  complicated  and  imbedded  with  mandates  and  requirements 
not  always  reflective  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  States. 

T  believe  we  are  no.w  at  a  point  where  the  States,  if  given  sim- 
plicitv  and  flexibility  in  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education, 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  through  Federal  objectives  with  minimal 
Federal  strictures. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  offer  our  suggestions  for  simplifying 
and  consolidating  t!ie  Vocational  Education  Act. 

xV  new  title  I  woiAd  include  general  provisions,  that  is  a  statement 
x>i  purpose,  authorizations,  allotment. formula,  sole  agency  require- 
ments, national  and  State  advisory  councils,  planning  and  evaluation 
•requirements,  and  definitions. 

'* .  ^  ■  • 

•  \ 


Title  II  woulil  pnn  iilo  fur  program  services  for  tlirce  c^lucational 
lt»\el.^:  I'leiiuMitai'v  aiul  iarl\  sin'oiulaiN  p!u«iiaui^.  M'r(jiular\  {nv- 
grams,  and  postsecontlary  and  adult  proorains. 

Title  II  would  provide  support  services  and  include  researcli  and 
development,  innuAation-  curricnlum  develupmcnt,  and  perijunnol 
training?. 

Federal  funds  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population.  If 
a  single  population  figure  is  not  acceptable*  I  sugge^t  tlie^use  of  sev- 
eral population  age  groups  with  a  percentaiTe  the  States  allotment 
calculated  on  eacli  group.  Tliis  is  shnilar  to, the  basis  for  State  allot- 
ments in  several  part«?  of  the  current  act. 

The  proposed  foimula  should  apply  to  [M'oijram  services  described 
in  title  II  and  al»o  to  title- III  activities.  We  also  recommend*  that 
the  current  5^tate  matching  requirements  be  dropped. 

Present  nuiti'hiug  requlrenu'nts  are  not  necess{\ry  because  the  States 
are  spending  ^{  for  every  ?1  of  Federal  funds  available. 

The  sole  administrutive  agency  provision  should  be  continued.  No 
provisions  should  be  included  which  will  permit  more  than  one  State 
agency  to  administer  a  part  of  the  statute. 

We  propose  the  continuation  of  the  national  and  State  advisory 
council  y)r(jvIsions^.  "We  belic\c  they  should  remain  as  presently  estab- 
lished, including  the  appropriations  for  their  operations. 

Tlie  current  re.^ponsibiUtii'S  of  the  advisory  councils  should  not  be 
given  planning  and'  administrative  function^^ /We"  urge  that  the 
advisory  council  be  just  th?it— advisory. 

Coupled  with  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  the  new  act,  must  be 
strong  requirements  U)V  planning  and  accountability.  We  urge  inclu- 
sion of  a  State  ]>hin  requiremeitt.  A  long-ronc:e  and  annual  plan 
♦should  be  submitted  each  year  to  the  U.S.  OfTice  of  Education  for 
review  and  approvj\l.  » 

A  stronc:  planning  requirement,  with  sufficient  arrangement-  for 
review  and  public  liearing.  justifies  the  elimination  of  the  present 
mandated  ?et-asides  or  categories  for  special  target  groups  or  pur- 
poses. Funds  should  be  a[jpropriated  si)eciflcally  to  carry  forward 
the  planning  functions. 

With  respect  to  program  services,  we  recommend  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  spei  ifu*  puil")oses  fnmi  10  in  the  present  Vocational 
Education  Act  ]v)  '\  major  calcgurics :  elementing  and  early  second- 
arv»  -^et'onda ry.  a"nd  postst'condary  and  adult  proij"rams. 

The  currently  separate  postwondary  and  adult  education  pur- 
poses should  ^be  combined.  This  will  permit  greater  flexibility  and 
minimize  confusion  o\er  who  is  a  postsecondary  student  and  who  is 
an  adult  student. 

It  would  pro\  ide  the  States  leeway  in  iriakini?  priority  and  budget- 
ing decisions.  The  current  man<lated  set -asides  for  postsecondary 
institutions  has  jilone  its  job  in  developing  the  commitment  of  com- 
munitV  college  and  other  postsSecomtary  institutions  toward  the  deliv- 
ery of  adequate  vocational  programs.  We  believe  this  commitment 
will  be  maintained  without  a  minimum  Federal  mandate. 

The  current  act  has  categories  for  expenditure  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicauped.  cooperative  education,  home  economics*  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  other  purposes. 
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^Ye  suggest  that.  eiUu-r  in  the  definitions  containoii  in  title  L  or  in 
tlie  body  of  title  IL  the  .act  shouhl  iJiovidc  tl.  '  fuiuls  may  he  u.^ed 
for  these  purposes,  that  is  programs  for  dibacU  autaged  and  hiiiidi- 
capped,  cooperative  education,  ^\ur^v-fttudy,  consumer  and  hojnemak*- 
in^?  education,  construction  of  facilities,  ^nildance  services  contracts 
with  private  schi>ui.^,  ti%hjuM'  educatitMi.  hiliu'rnal  |xi()^vaMi>,  cunic- 
nluni  devtdppnu'nt.  roM-anh.  e\ alu.it kmi.  ^tatcwiih'  technical  ai^^i^t- 
anee,  and  State  and  loc<il  administrations, 

Tliere  would,  however,  be  no  anu^.c^iL  ap{H'opriated  for  each  pur- 
pose. The  ijy^tribution  uf  anunuits  for  the  purj^oscs  would  bo  set 
iorth  in  eacMState  plan. 

By  u^in<^  fhis  svsteni,  planning  can  be  done  in  a  logical  way,  with- 
out mixing  program  levels  and  population  i(rou[)s  or  pro^ran'i  activi- 
ties. The  present  State  phin  fornuit  recognizes  thib  flexibihty,  but  the 
law  does  not.  '  ' 

The  proposal  to  set  autliorized  expenditures  within  the  three  nutjor 
program  service  levels  ^^ould  ]dace  responsibility  on  the  State  to 
assure,  thruui^li  its.,planniug  effort^,  that  adequate  attention  will  be 
paid  to  propanis  U)V  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  other  persons 
by  level 

Determination  of  1iua\»  much  money  would  be  spent  on  a  paiticular 
population  irioup  should  bo  juslifu'd  by  the  State  in  itb  plan,  Accouut- 
ubility  pnjk\isi(>nb  would  a.->Mire  that  nmnitoring  by  the  U.S.  Olllce  of 
Education  was  carried  ont  in  accordance  with  approved  plans. 

With  n  -l)evt  to  support  >er\  ices.  \s  e  recommend  that  Federal  funds 
be  availalde  for  these  acti\ltit^.  that  is  rej^eavch  and  evahmtion,  inno- 
vation, and  curriculum  develo[)inent. 

In  addition,  we  propose  the  inclu>ion  of  the  present  provj^ioui-  f<n' 
pnuisions  for  professional  training  under  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  part  F. 

In  simunavy,  we  mge  the  Congress  to  pai?s  a  bill  that  will  provide 
a  Federal  focus  on  the  neeiL  of  people  i^i  all  States  for  increased 
opportunities  for  occupational  preparation  and.  at  the  same  time, 
ena])lo  the  States  to  address  intlividually  the  particular  needb  of 
their  population  for  ooeupational  education  program. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  ThaTik  you  very  much.  Dr.  Nyquist.  ^Ve  really 
appreciate  your  testimon^^i.        ,  ^  * 

For  the  purptjse  of  conserving  time,  we  will  withhold  questions 
until  the  other  witness  has  testified.  Oo  ahead.  Dr.  Hobbs. 

[Prepared  stat(^ment  follows :] 

l*ia.PAKLi)  SiA*^MKNr  OF  Df{.  Annisox  S.  Iloims.  Staie  Diui:ctou  or  VotArIo^AL 

^^DCOATIOX  FOR  MlCUIGAN 

As  State  DlriM'tuf  of  tlu*  Voca tit)nal-To('Uni('al  KUuontiiJii  ScrUc*',  T  am  n^)- 
n'^riituii:  thK»  MUhifran  TVp^irtruoiit  of  Kdiication  for  tcttlay's  prt'stiituti^)!!. 

I  am  extrenu'l\  ploasoil  to  again  appear  boforo  thix  Comniittoo  to  diKtl.*-? 
with  >ou  some  tliought.s  and  concerns  about  Vocational  Education  Ic^^i.slatlon. 
Tnmt.v-six  years  ago.  I  bceanie  a  prophet  for  the  concepts  and  xibiU>so^)hj 
<\S»'ii'^«'d  b,T  adherents  for  vocational  education.  During  this  time,  scrying  a\ 
M'M'ral  teaching  and  administrative  levels,  tha  woaknesi>es  and  streugtlis  of 
different  program  approaiben  to  moot  the  intent  of  ^ocatlonai  lopihlati*)n  na\e 
beini  obyerved  and  analyzed  within  the  con,straints  of  perceived  ohangesi 

\%iu  are  now  collecting  a  myriad  of  data  which  describe  how  well  past  per- 
•  fijrmances  meet  the  charge  and  intent  of  the  1908  Amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1963.  Some  of  the  data  in  the  form  of  reports  and  research  de- 
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pict  vocational  education  as  counter-productive  to  ^he  mahpowor  needs  of 
^  ^^^^^  o'^t  attempt      justify  the  vucatiuual  i>rt;i,'iiim  in  ihv  Stato 
ot  Miohipm,  but  I  will  defend  the  accoiMpli^liuients  uith  legaid  tu  the  !Statt»'s 
g.>jfK  objoetives,.  and  accountability  fur  reaching  proaeterniined  outooua'S. 

Iho  stato  Board  of  Kdncation  has  gone  on  record  throujrh  the  Michigan 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  articiilatini?  tlireo  prunarv  objeilivcs 
of  AocatK^nal  Education  in  the  Stato.  These  objectives  aie  :  1  To  contn})nto 
to  the  total  fiTort  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Kducation  ^\hic•h  posUiiattHl' 
that  every  fhild,  youth,  and  adult  obtains .ulaximum  career  deudt>piaent  .vkiUs 
within  pu-snnal  capabilities  and  interests  of  the  individual;  2.  To-guaranlee  ' 
that  no  snidtnt  entering  high  schocd  m  the  State  of  Michigan  leaves  without 
having  the  opportunity  to  gain  entry-level  salable  skills  regardless  of  his  or 
hor  ultimate  career  objective;  and  3  To  provide  programs  ot  adult  occupa- 
tional education  to  all  i>ersons  of  the  State  who  need  or  desire  service.  * 

During  the  10  year  period  1902^1972.  the  growth  of  enrolhnonts  in  Voca- 
tional Tech  nj'al  Education  programs  in  Michigan  showed  a  135  percent  increase 
when  contrasted  with  the  prior  10  year  period  \Chich  predated  tjie  Vocational 
phication  Act  of  19G3  and  the  1968  Amendments.  Further  analysis  indicaies 
that  the  last  decade's  growth  was  13.5  percent  per  .vear  in  comparison  with 
2  5  percent  in  the  previous  decade.  Most  startling  has  been  the  dramatic 
in^-rease  in  programs  designed  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 
From  no  special  programs,  in  1968  to  programs  to  serve  over  I'i.OOO  disad- 
vantaged students  and  4,000  handicapped  students  for  fiscal  19To  suggest  a 
predictive  causal  relationship  between  legislative  intent  and  vocational  serv-- 
ices?  for  youth  and  adults.  - 

If  one  utilizes  the  annual  reportfs  for  Michigan  enrollments  to  determine 
special  needs  efforts  in  terms  of  local  and  state  financial  Support,  concern  may 
arise  for  what  seems  to  be  a  void.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
integration  of  special  needs  students  into  the  regular  programs  has  resulted 
in  an  increjtse  of  state  and  local  financial  support  rather  than  le^s.  The  pres- 
ent methocTof  reporting?  to  the  United  States  OflSce  of  Education  does  not  show 
that  56%  of  special  needs  programs  is  funded  from  state  and  local  sources. 
This  reporting  discrepancy  is  due  to  Michigan's  insistence  on  not  operating 
segregated  programs  for  the  special  needs  population. 

Opponents  of  vocational  education  pro\ide  statements  and  data  which  show 
nopj.itive  rc-tilts  ^vhcre  catalytic  expectations  from  federal  funding  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  on  state  and  local  efforts.  In  Michigan,  state  funds  alone  ' 
have  increased  from  1.6  million  dollars  to  24.3  million  in  the  past  four  .^Tars. 
Tlie'^e  state  monies,  a  part  of  the  State  Aid  Aet  for  added  co.sts  of  vocational 
(duration,  amounted  to  three  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1972,  eight  million 
in  fiscal  year  1073.  17.5  million  in  fiscal  yeaY  1974,  and  '20  millivn  in  fiscal  year 
1075  The  State  Aid  Act  ahso  provides  2.7  , million  dollars  for  transportation^ 
of  students  to  area  centers  and  shared-time  programs.  Local  funds  have  also 
incrra>od  pi'oportionately  because  of  declining  ra'tes  of  federal  reimburse- 
ment»  increased  programs  and  the  high  cost  of  salaries  and  equipment. 

Education  as  we  l^new  it  10  or  IH  years  ago  and  particularly  vocational 
nlucatiou  was  considered  strictly  as  a  terminal  type  program.  By  this  we 
mean  ex('lfisi\e  training  for  specific  job.^.  Training  for  specific  occupations  is 
jif  ( (Uirse  the  cornerstone  for  vocational-technical  education.  IIoue\cr,  in  Ml<  h- 
igan  we  are  becoming  increasingly  more  avvare  that  a  major  effort  must  ho 
^iven  to  uh.it  v\e  are  tailing  the  career  development  aspect  of  the  educalioiial 
pr«^iriain.  This  invohos  providing  activities  for  students  relating  to  aware- 
ness and  as.M»s.soient*of  themsehes,  awareness  and  exploratitai  of  career?*,  and 
career  plauniufr  and  decision  making. 

A  MUirty^of  efforts,  some  pilot  and  some  moving  toward  statewide  imple-. 
men^1tion.  are  currently,  under  way  in  this  area.  One  very  '.specific  a'roa  ciir- 
rentlv  beiiitr  implemented  is  a  career  information  s\steiu  uhirli  will  become 
fi  part  of  the  ."statewide  occupational  information  .system  next  year. 

This  system  provides  Michigan  based  career  information,  on  microfiche  to  * 
stmlcnt  uMM-s  Kach  career  .script  contains  information  related  to:  job  duties, 
work  enviriinmeiit.  earnings,  employment  out  loot:,  aptitudes  juul  interests,  edu- 
oafionnl  renniremeuts.  advantages  and  disadvantages,  part-time  opportunities, 
job  lof^atiniiK.  fringe  benefits,  advancement  opportunitio.s.  rrdatod  occupations, 
and  ways  of  obtaining  additional.  Information.  As  a  result  of  this  material! 
each  1  xal  edumti^al  agency  is  able  to  di?.seiniiiate  occupaHoiml  4uformati<m 
on  a  large  scale  which  requires  minimal  student,  teacher,  and  counselor  train- 
ing. ^  .  ^  ^ 
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Presently,  530  K-12  districts  are  participating  in  this  program  %\hich  aids 
600,000  students  in  exploring  careers  in  grades  7-12  as  svell  as  asi>K>tiiig  2,500 
counselors  in  providing  career  information. 

Other  related  activities  which  have  been  implemented  include  mobile  guid- 
ance units  in  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  State,  extension  of  a  computur- 
ized  guidance  program,  iiiservice  activities  related  to  career  development,  and 
establishment  of  an  instant  information  system  to  potential  users  of  commu- 
nity college  services. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  can  be  t^aid  without  iiuostion  that  ksuUrship  which 
vocational  education  has  been  able  to  provide  both  in  career  do\  I'i^^pment  aud 
vocational  programming,  coupled  with  out  financial  refeouicis  under  the  Voca- 
tional Amendments,  lias  stimulated  and  played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Michigan's  comprehensive  career  education  iegislation,  * 

Quality  programming  is  diflicult  to  measure  without  the  establiv>hmeut  of 
the  criteria  for  which  students  are  expected  to  achieve.  In  Vocational  Educa- 
tion we  are  extremely  -concerned  with  programs  which  will  provide  .studeiiis 
With  occupational  skills  in  which  Ihej  may  ultimately  enjoy  employment 
status.  As  an. aid  in  students  achieving  these  skilb?,  iind  in  developing  undt'r- 
standing  by  administrators  and  instructors  in\oUed  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  vocational  programs,  it  is  extremely  important  that  Michigan's 
educators  listen  to  and  woyk  with  the  eventual  employers  of  their  product. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  both  of  these  factors  is  being  accomplished  is 
through  tlie  development  of  performance  objectives  for  vocational  programs. 
Performance  objectives  for  all  programs  will  be  completed  b.v  April  15,  1975. 

Over  1.200  vocational  educators  have  been  involved  in  writing  the  objectives 
fur  specific  programs.  The  writing  teams»  selected  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies, have  presently  complete^  work  on  162  programs.  As  the  team«  complete 
their  assignment,  eacft  set  of  objectives  is  submitted  to  a  specialized  busiiiesjS 
or  industry  committee  for  review.  These  specialized  committees  are  clo.^ely 
a.^sociated  and  familiar  with  the  occupational  areas.  They  are  representative 
of  professional  a^ssociations,  educational  agencies,  private  M^houls  or  a»  privatelj 
employed  citizens.  Coiicurrentlj,  the  objectives  are  also  distributed  to  each 
loial  educational  agtuty  for  review  aad  recommendation^.  All  recommendation.^ 
are  submitted  back  to  the  original  writing  team  for  editing  and  any  needed 
reviMon.  Each  set  of  recommended  minimum  acceptable  performance  objectives 
tiien  are  submitted  to  local  educational  agencies  for  their  conj^ideration  and 
poMble  adoption.  Those^ocal  educational  agencies  who  do  not  find  the  recora" 
mended  minimum  performance  objectives  to  be  satisfactory  due  to  local  em- 
plo.ver  needs  have  the  option  of  adopting  an  alternative  set  of  objecti\es  which 
will  be  of  equal  or  greater  quality. 

Special  issue  committees  have  been  formulated  to  focus  on  major  problems 
Confronting  the  classroom  teacher  who  will  be  using  the  i^erformance  object- 
ives. Problems  such  as  record  keeping,  grading,  netds  asschsment,  and  instruc- 
tional strategies  are  being  eliminated  through  positivel.v  directed  iuK'rvice 
training  efforts.  This  inservice  in  designed  tt»  enable  i>articlpants  to  select  the 
appropriate  performance  »ibjectives  and  develop  the  skills  required  to  utilize 
strategies  and  techniques  related  to  performance  ba^ed  instruction.  The  devel- 
f  pmeiit  of  performance  objectives  for  all  vocational  programs  will  l^e  of  help 
to:  • 

1.  Students  who  will  understand  anticipated  outcomes  of  the  occupational 
program  and  will  also  have  the  basic  Information  needed  to  effettivel.v  enroll 
in  articulated  programs  at  a  higher  level  ur  to  obtain  employment.  This  basic 
information  will  also  be  helpful  to  students  and  counselors  whenever  a  lateral 
transfer  of  enroUement  takes  place. 

2.  Administrators  and  advisory  commltteeR  charged  with  the  re.spon.sibility 
of  developing  new  programs,  revising  ongoing  programs  or  artii ulaling  pro- 
grams can  better  assess  the  students*  capabilities.  One  of  the  outstanding  at- 
tributes of  the  iHirformance  objectives  project,  as  it  has  been  develujied  in 
Michigan,  is  the  involvmenet  of  large  number  of  people  from  all  geographical 
areas  of  the  state.  This  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  variety  of  input  and  also 
to  develop  enthusiasm  toward  implementing  the  objectives. 

3.  The  initiation  of  fuur  program  standards  t>f  quality  perpetuates  continu- 
fais  u.se  of  (1)  craft  advisory  committees,  (2;  a  yearly  review  by  these  Indi- 
viduals, (3)  the  use  of  perfor.Tiance  objectives,  and  (4)  planned  jilacemcnt 
services  that  can  be  described  ana  measured  through  follow-up.  ^ 

With  the  rapid -gJfowlli. of  area  v'.vationaL.pragraxnming„_aftex  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
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tirtii  initiatca  ytatewitle  Vocatiuiial-Technical  Education  studies.  Thesf  .^.tudies 
Assisted  in  the  development  ufjthe  current  area  concept  in  Michigan  and  ixow 
sprve  as  guides  for  the  iniplctiientamun  uf  a  statewide  network  of  area  voca- 
tional centers.  This  plan  identifies  the  29  comniunitj  colleges  as  post-set-oiidai\> 
area  centers  and  calls  for  the  establishment  of  77  secondary  centers  projecled 
to  serve  over  100,000  of  the  necesstiry  secondary  enrollments.  As  of  thi;^  date 
54  of  these  centers  are  in  operation,  Kstimated  construction  co.sts  for  tiie  re- 
maining centers  will  exceed  $120,000,000.  OnU  through  cojmpletioii  of  this 
plan,  in  addition  to  other  alternatives  to  be  mentioned  later,  will  the  \oea- 
tional  technical  needs  <>f  Mithigan'i>  students  be  met.  Increu-sed  federal  and 
state  allotments  are  necessary  to  meet-this  stated  objective. 

Over  the  past  three  jears.  Michigan  has  conducted  9  pilot  placement  proj- 
ects which  provided  placement  services  to  approximately  5,000  graduates. 
These  programs  have  demonstrated  that  school  ba^ed  programs  which  .\\bte- 
mutieally  focus  on  placement  services  can  effectively  place  students  in  their 
adult  work  roles.  Evaluation  of  these  projects  has  indicated  a  successful  place- 
ment rate  of  85  to  907c.  With  the  success  of  these  pilot  efforts  made  pos.silile 
with  funds  under  the  Amendments,  Michigan  hiis  determined  that  it  will  initi- 
ate a  network  of  statewide  area  placement  programs.  We  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  implenfenting  16  additional  area  placement  programs  in  urban,  .suli- 
urhan,  ami  rural  settings  to  serve  approximately  22.000  additional  studeat.s. 
The  services  provided  for  the  placement  effort  will  be  .«^eparate  from,  but  sup- 
porti\e  of.  local  guidance  programs' in  that  a  feedback  mechanism  will  be 
/ivailable  In  the  h>cal  school  personnel  to  assist  them  in  advising  iind  counsel- 
ing: student^?  in  relation  to  their  adult  work  roles. 

Recent  legislation  in  Michigan  makes  it  possible  for  local  educational  agen- 
<:itfS  to  etiter  into  contractual  arrang"ements  with  business  and  industrial  firms 
^to  provide  secondary  vocational  education  programs. 

This  alternative  is  proposed  so  that  more  educational  options  relating  to 
student*K  mt crests  will  be  available.  This  option  provides  a  student  with  the 
opportunity  for  obtaining  vocational  skills  on -.site  under  contract  in  indus- 
trial settings  or  with  private  occupational  schools.  This  current  year.  41 
contracts  between  local  educational  agencies  and  pri\ate  businesses  lia\e  bivn 
appnuod  by  the  Department.  These  contracts  serve  nearly  1.500  students  wah 
suK-stantial  increa.ses  in  ctmtract  enrollments  being  predicted  for  fiscal  1070. 
Altht^ii^h  nut  considered  a  replacement  for  the  more  traditional  voc^itionul 
setting  for  secondary  students,  it  will  provide  meaningful  options  for  more 
students. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  factors  within  newly  proposed  legislation  is 
enipha^.is  upon  local  planning  as  a  part  of  developing  comprehensive  progra^ns 
in  vocational  education.  Local  planning  can  prt>vide  for  t».\tensi\e  articulation 
of  program  efforts  through  all  levels  of  the  educational  system.  The  necessity  < 
for  fuiantial  ^^upport  of  a  local  planning  effort  cannot  be  o\er  emphasized. 

In  Mifiiipan  we  have  been  involved  in  attempting  to  impn)ve  the  program 
planning  effort  between  K-12  districts,  area  centers,  and  community  collcjics, 
for  the-^past  se\eral  years.  The  biggest  empha.sis  was  the  establishment  of  49 
career  education  planning  district  in  1971  based  upon  gLM>graphical  boundarle* 
determivied  by  area  studies  duuug  the  1900^,  The^e  diNtricts,  utilizing  \arious 
itd \ i.>o^y  1  uuncils.  worked  cooi>orati\ely  with  each  of  the  educational  aKtuiie.s 
in  the  dCirlopment  of  a  plan  for  providing  \oeational-techuieal  educatfon.  In 
mo.st  lii^fjinces.  rapid  progress  has  been  tnade  in  impro\ed  articulation  as  re^- 
rest  ated  by  increased  shared-timei 't*'*«^>gramming.  more  efTecti\e  u?5e  of  facil- 
ities and  rtew  program  coordination.  The  success  of  this  effort  was  recently 
ret  i>gni/.ed  by  the  Michigan  Le^isllfiture  In  its  adoption  of  compreheiisl\'e 
lareer  educational  legislatldn  wlirich  requires  the  formation  of  career  educa- 
tion planning;  district.*?.  jV^d  establishes  a  structure  to  evaluate  and  make 
reeonmiondations  coneermng  not  only  >ocational  education,  but  the  total  career 
education  program.  It  ia  ob\ious  to  us  after  working  in  this  area  Intensively 
for  the  pa.>t  three  years  \hat  planning  can  effectively  improve  the  opportunities 
availabh'  to  students  In  vocational  programming.  It  Is  also  becoming  apparent 
that  additional  resources  must  be  committed  to  assist  local  agencies  in  the 
/  de\elopment  of  plans  and  in  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the  most  efrecti\e 
articulation  to  occur. 

A  large  degree  of  the  success  of  this  venture  has  to  be  attributed  to  the  sole 
agency  designation  of  the  State- K^d  of -Education.  Before  1969  vocational 
education  la  the  State  of  Michigan  was  developing  t\v'lthout  adequate  regard 
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to  Itnels  of  skill  training  and  determinations  being  made  as  to  whom  would 
c-oudiict  what.  Emplojers,  parents,  administrators,  and  recipients  are  much 
happier  ^\ith  recent  educational  results.  ^       ,     .  ..  ^ 

«ule  agenc-y  designation  for  the  rei^ponsibility  of  conducting,  organizing, 
l>huimiig.  and  evaluating  vocational  education  programs  is  by  no  means  in- 
fallible, but,  the  alternatives  presented  in  recent  legislation  proposals  certain- 
Iv  offer  no  effective  empirical  solutions.  ,     t   .    i  • 

*  An  ambitious  program?  ^es.  Michigan's  vocational-technical  program  cer- 
tainlv  is  ambitious.  Our  goal  is  to  make  quality  vocational  skill  program^l 
available  to  ail  vouth  and  adults  in  the  State  regardless  of  his  or  her  ultimate 
career  goal.  However,  implementation  of  this  goal  is  contingent  upon  a  continu- 
anon  of  strong  federal  financial  bupport  and  legislation,  which  provides  the 
dn-ivtion  to  assure  that  all  populations  are  served,  while  allowing  sulhcient 
tlexibihty  in  the  use  uf  dehvery  systems  to  address  the  States  broad  voca- 
tional education  needs.  .  ,  ^ 

As  a  brief  snmmarv  of  some  very  specific  concerns  in  regards  to  ne^v  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to'ofter  the  following  recommendations :  ' 

1.  The  annual  appropriation  promlure  must  be  improved  to  cause  efTective 
plaiuiini:  to  rt^ch  fruition.  Serious  consideration  mubt  be  given  to  two-year 
advanced  funding.  ^  .    ^  ^     ^^  .  ^ 

•>  A  bol(»  state  educational  agen9y  whose  responsibility  is  to  revie\V,  plan, 
organize  and  act  on  modifications  of  a  long  and  short-range  state  plan  is 
t's.sential  for  determming  the  effects  of  vocational  programs  on  the  accepted 
KoaN  and  objectivejj  to  be  reached.  ,  ^     .  . 

3  Moro  rtoxibility  ni  fund  usag6  is  needed  to  provide  comprehensive  services 
to  the  target  groups.  Categorical  provisions  should  be  retained  in  the  legisla- 
tion but  not  necessarily  limited  to  a  percentage  basis  Perhaps  the  approach 
*.h4iukl  subscribe  to  an  insistence  on  sufiicient  supportive  activit,ies  to  provide 
assurance  that  any  target  population  may  achieve  in  any  given  program:  and 
that  state  plans  must  describe  this  effort  by  percentage  within  the  identified 
target  i)opulati«ms  it  plans  to  serve.  ^     ,        .       .       ,    «     ,  t 

4  V  n'ajor  emphasis  in  the  legislation  should  be  given  towards  the  devol- 
opmo'ut  plamiing  at  the  local  level  ^which  can  be  translated  into  a  total 
^rate  and  federal  manpower  effort. 

r>  Lesjislation  should  not  mandate  that  equal  funds  be  spent  on  a  percentage 
ha^is  for  educational  levels,  i.e..  secondary,  post-secondary.  The  funding  sjs- 
tem  for  each  state  Varies  to  such  a  degree  that  it  places  hardships  on  local 
agencies  ^\ho  need  seed  and  developmental  funds  to  initiate  a  comprehensive 
vocational  program.  ,       u   .   .       ^  ^4. 

Rathor  the  emphasis  should  be  concentrated  on  the  submission  of  a  state 
plan  winch  reflects  a  comprehensive  vocational  education  system  to  deliver, 
tramed  manpower  for  the  level  of  jobs  reflected  by  national  and  state  demands 
utilizing  federal,  state,  and  local  financing  patterns  ifi  existence  for  at  leas^t 
three  years. 

STATEMENT  OP  BR.  ADDISOl^  S:  HOBBS,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  POR  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Ilouns.  Mr.  Clkfiimian,  and  members  of  tlie  subcpmmittoc,  as 
State  directoi  ui  the  VocationaMVchnual  Education  SciVicc,  I  am 
represent i  11    the  ilicliigan  Department  of  Education  for  today's 

presentation.  .^/^'l 

I  am  extremely  plea^^cd  to  a^^ain  appear  before  this  committee  to 
discuss  with  you'some  tliou^rht.s  and  concern  about  vocational  educa- 
tion lo^rislation.  I  am  summarizing  the  testimony  which  has  been 

submitted.  .     ,  -    ^.y     c^^  .  £ 

I  shall  not  try  to  justify  the  vocational  pro^rriim  in  the  htate  ot 
Michi^ran,  but  I  will  defend  the  accomplishments  with  regard  to  the 
State  R  <roals,  objectives,  and  .accountability  for  reaching  predeter- 
mined objectives."  ^  ,    /  ' 

.During  the  10-year-period  1962  to  1972,  the  growth  of  enrollments 
in  vocational  technical  education  programs  in  Michigan  showed  135 
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Sercent  increase  when  contrasted  with  the  prior  10  years,  which  pre- 
ated  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  1968  amend- 
ments. 

Most  startling  has  been  the  dramatic  increase  in  programs  designed 
to  serve  the  dibadvantaged  and  handicapped.  From  no  special  pro- 
grams in  1968  to  programs'  to  serve  over  li),000  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  4,000  handicapped  students  in  1975,  suggests  a  predictive 
causal  relationship  between  legislative  intent  and  vocational  ber\ices 
for  youth  and  adults. 

Tne  present  method  of  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
does  not  show  that  56  percent  of  special  needs  programs  is  funded 
from  State  and  local  sources.  In  Michigan  alone.  State  funds  liave 
increased  from  $1.6  million  to  $24.3  million  in  the  past  4  years. 

The  State  naoneys  are  part  of  the  State  Aid  Act  for  added  costs  of 
vocational  education,  and  they  amounted  to  $3  million  in  197^,  $8 
million  in  1973,  and  $17.5  million  iii  1974,  and  §20  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  •  ^ 

The  State  Aid  Act  also  provides  $2.7  million  for  transportation  of 
students  to  area  center^  and  shared-time  programs. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  becoming  increasm^^Iy  more  aware  that  a 
major  effort  must  be  given  to  wHat  we  are  calling  the  career  develop- 
ment aspect  of  the  education'Sil  program.  This  involves  providing 
activities  for  students  relating  to  awareness  and  assessment  of  them- 
selves, awareness  and  exploration  of  careers,  and  career  planning  and 
decisionmaking. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  without  question  that  leadership  which 
vocational  education  has  been  able  to  provide  both  in  career  develop- 
ment and  vocational  programing,  coupled  with  our  financial  re- 
sources under  the  vocational  amendments, 'has  stimulated  and  playetl 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  Michigan  s  comprehensive  career 
education  lemslation. 

As  an  aid  to  students  achieving  these  skills,  and  in  developing 
understanding  by  administrators  and  instructors  involved  in  the 
development  and  operation  vocational  programs,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  Micnigan  educators  listen  to  and  work  with  the  even- 
tual employers  of  their  product. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  both  of  these  factors  are  being  accom- 
plished i§  througli,  the  develqpmenj  of  performance  objectives  'for 
vocational  prograihs.  '*      ,  ' 

The  development  of  performance  objectives  for  all  vocational  pro- 
grams will  help  specifically  in  the  initiation  of  full  programs  stan- 
dards of  quality,  'perpetuating  the  continuous  use  of  craft  adviborj^ 
'Committees.        *      •  . 

Yearly  review  by  these  individuals,  the.use  of  performance  objec- 
tives, and  planrfed  placeme^nt  services  that  can  be,  described  and 
Measured  throucjh  followup.  The  fifth  is  an  expenditure-revenue 
report  which  h^elps  us  to  dctermii;^.  the  actual  added  cost  for  voca- 
tional education. 

^  The  Miclngan  Department  of  Education  initiated  statewide  voca- 
tional^technical  education  studies.  These  studies  Jussiffted  in  the 
development  *6f  the  current  area  concept  in  Michigan,  and  now  serve 
as  guides  for  the  implementation  of  a  statewide  network  of  area 
vocational. centers. 
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This  plan  identifies  the  29  community  colleges  as  post-secondary 
area  centei*s,  and  callb  fur  the  cstablishiuent  of  77  secondary  centeri>^ 
projected  to  serve  over  100,000  of  the  necetbary  bccondary  enroll- 
ments. 

As  of  this  date  34:  of  the^e  centers  'are  in  operation.  .Increased 
Federal  and  State  allot  men  ts  are  iicces&ary  to  meut  tliift  stated  objec- 
tives of  67  percent  of  all  11th  and  li3th  grade  btudeats  recei\ing 
interest  skills.  ^  . 

Recent  legislation  in  Michigan  makes  it  possible  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  enter  into  contractual  aningeniL-nts  with  badness 
and  industrial  firms  to  provide  secondary  \ocatiunal  education  pro- 
grams. 

This  option  provides  the  student  with  tlie  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing vocational  bkills  onbite.  Tliis  current  year,  -11  contracts  benvcen^ 
local  educational  agencies  and  private  busincbSc^b  have  been  appro\  ed 
by  the  Department  of  Education, 

These  contracts  serve  nearly  1,^00  students  with  substantial  in- 
creases in  contract  enrollments  being  predicted  for  fibcal  year  1076.^ 

in  Michigan,  we  h'ave  been  involved  in  attempting  to  improve  the' 
program  planniifg  effoit  between  K-12  districtb,  area  center^^♦  and 
community  colleges  for  the  past  several  years. 

Thei  biggest  emphasis  was  establishment  of  49  career  educi*tion 
planning  districts  in  1071.  A  large  degree  of  the  success  of  the  career 
education  planning  districts  ib  due  to  the  isole  agency  debignation  of  - 
the  State  board  of  education. 

Before  1969^  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
developed  without  adequate  regard  to  levels  of  skills  trained,  and 
without  determinations  being  made  as  to  who  would  conduct  ^\hat, 
.  Michigan's  program  certainly  is  ambitious.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
quality  vocational  skill  programs  available  to  all  youth  and  adults 
in  the  State,  regardless  of  his  or  her  ultimate  career  goal,  but.it 
remains  a  goal  to  w^ork  towiird. 

However,  implementation  of  this  goal  is  continj:ent  upon  con- 
tinuation of  strong  Feilcral  financial  support  and  legislation  wliich 
provides  th^  direction  to  assure  that  all  populatioub  are  served,  while 
allowing  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  use  of  delivery  systems  to  addrcbs 
the  Sti>te's  broad  vocational  needs. 

To  summarize,  some  ver^'  specific  concerns  with  regard  to  new 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  recommendations. 

The  annual  appropriation  procedure  mubt  be  ijnprovt'd  to  cau^e 
effective  plannin^x  to  reach  fruition.  Serious  consideration  nuibt  l^e 
given  to  2-year  advanced  funding.  ^ 

A  sole  State  educational  agency  whobe  respcmbibility  is  to  review, 
plan,  organize,  and  act  un  modifications  of  a  long-  and  short-range 
State  plan  is  essential  for  deterniining  the  effects  of  vocatitmal  pro- 
grams on  the  accepted  goab5  and  objectives  to  be  reached. 

More  flexibility  in  fund  u.^age  is  needed  to  pro\i(le  comprehensive 
services  to  the  tarjrct  gronj^b.  Categorical  provisions  should  lie  re- 
tained in  the  Icgi.slution  but  not  neccbsarily  limited  to  a  percentage 
basis. 

Perhaps  the  approach  should  subscribe  to  an  insistence  on  suflTu  ient 
supportive  activities  to  provide  assuiance  that  any  target  population 
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may  receive  any  gi\en  proj^raiii,  ami  that  State  planb  mut^t  describe 
tins  effort  by  percentage  uithin  the  identified  target  popuLitions  it 
plans  to  serve. 

A  loajorw  emphasis  in  the  legislation  should  be  given  toward  the 
•  development  of  plaiinin<r  at  the  local  level*  ^Yhich  can  be  translated 
into  a  total  State  and  Federal  manpo^ver  effort. 

legislation  should  not  mandate  that  equal  funds  he  spent  on  a 
percentage  basis  for  educational  levels,  that  is  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary.  Tlie  funding  t^ysteiii  for  (Mich  State  varies  to  such  a  de^jree 
that  it  places  hardships  on  local  ^agencies  uho  need  seed  and  develop- 
ment funds  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  vocational  program. 

Katlier  the  en^phasis  feliould  be  concentrated  on  the  submission  of 
a  State  plan,  ^vhich  reflects  the  coiupreheuhive  vocational  education 
system  to  develop  and  deliver  trained  manpower  for  the  level  of  jobs 
reflected  by  national  and  State  demands,  utilizing  Federal,  State  and 
local  financins:  patterns  in  existence  for  at  least  3  years. 

Chair uiiin  Prkkixs.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  your  suc^res- 
tion.^,  and  give  you  the  assurance  that  this  suboommittee  will  cer- 
tainh-^-gLvMi  careful  consideration  to  those  ^suggestions.  Dr.  HoLbs, 
and  ^^e  are  going  to  have  much  flexibility  in  any  bill  that  we  write 
this  year.      .  "  » 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  sell  the  Congress,  and  sell  ourselves 
aboiit  the  neceo.^ity  of  forward  funding  of  such  an  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation,* where  we  have  just  been  derelict  in  that  work  for 
tnany  years,  even  after  we  had  it  authorized,  it  has  been  in  the  law. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sell  appropriations  on  the  advantages 
of  for^^ard  funding.  We  have  let  so  much  grass  grow  under  our'  feet, 
and  failed  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  many  opportunities  by  .reason 
of  being  neglectful  in  this  Congress. 

T  am  going  to  address  my  first  question  to, Dr.  Xyquist.  I  note  that 
in^ouT  statement  you  ?ay  that  Federal  funds  amounted  to  only  8 
percent  of  vocational  education  s[),ending  in  your  State. 

Dr.  Xyquiijt,  do  you  hejieve  that  the  Federal  'f^inds  have  brousfht 
about  a  change  in  how  the  State  and  local  fund^  are  spent;  or  have 
they  been  too  little,  or  too  minor  in  the  amount?  Go  ahead  and  answer 
that  question  to  the  best  of  your  jivdgment*. ' 

Dr.  XvQr  1st.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal  furffls  have  hatl  ^ 
a  multiplier  effect  in  our  program,  as  T  have  tried  to  say.  We  helped 
to  get  new  dej>artments  started,  and  after  that,  the"^ level  of  support 
wart  ^^ith  the  umlerstanding  that  the  local  districts  would  then  seeli 
other  State  or  local  tax  levy  fun(|3  in  order  to  continue. 

We  have  had  a  multiplier  effect  with  tlTe  funds  that  w^e  have  u.sed, 
or  that  wo  received.  The  funds  are  never^enouajh.  of  course.  We  would 
like  to  ha^o  more.  One  way  to  make  it  go  farther  is  to  operate  the 
way  we  have.  '  ? 

Clfairman  Pprkixs.  Thank^you  very  much  for  that  answer. 

Dr.  Ilobbb,  would  you  tcD  us  ho^v^you  distribute  your  Federal 
funds  within  Michigan?  Do  you  give  extra  funds  to  the  poor  ireas 
in  the  upper  peninsula,  or  do  you  giv.e  the  g^ntral  cities,  or  Detroit 
extra  funds?  Go  ahead.       '  * 

Dr.  IIoBBS.  Federal  funtls  are  distributee!  in  Michigan  based  on  the 
priorities,  and  on  a  pioject  basis.  The  amoimt  of  money  that  goes  to 
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any  paiticiilur  sedioii  L  hni^iid  on  the  particular  priority,  State  prior- 
ities as  delined  by  the  i^tate  advisory  council  through  ineetingb,  and 
in  committees,  for  the  areas  that  we  deal  with. 

Each  one  of  the  49  separate  di.stricts  submit  a  pLan,  one  is. a  long- 
range  plan,  and  the  other  is  a  plan  which  de.^^cribes  what  they  want 
fo  do  in  any  particular  year.  The  long-range  plan  ib  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Department. 

^  As'I  said,  they  muht  aa^weu  five  questions.  What  Idnd  of  voca- 
tional education  are  they  talking  about?  Where  will  it  be  given  ^ 
When  will  it  be  given,  and  how,  and  how  well  they  attempt  to  finance 
such  a  venture  ? 

Ba&6d  on  this  information,  we  have  come  up  with  a  necessary 
priority  for  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  funds,  in  terms  of  demon- 
stration projects;  in  terms  of  pilot  projects;  in  terms  of  continuing 
witli  a  particular  project  until  the  aiea  has  reached  its  comniitment 
in  terms  of  the  taking  over  thefilselves. 

We  have  done  this  particularly  in  placement.  We  have  done  this 
particularly  in  career  development.  We  ^pend  some  of  the  money  for 
equipment,  for  new  projects,  ba§ed  on  the  program  standards  of 
quality,  miniinuiu  list,  and  maximum  list,  so  that  each  area  can  begin 
their  program  at  a  position  that  will  allow  the  product  to  be  able 
to  enter  the  job  market. 

Chairman  Peiikixs.  I  want  to  compliment  not  only  you.  Dr.  Hobbs, 
but  Dr.  Xyquibt  again,  for  appearing '  before  the  committee  this 
morning,  and  being  po  helpful  to  the  committee. 

We  are  hopeful,  with  }our  assistance,  to  bring  out  a  bill  this  year 
that  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  people  in  America.  You  have 
been  most  helpful.  We  appreciate  your  appearance. 

We  will  now  continue  with  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Goodling?  ^  i* 

Mr.  GooDMxG.  Of  the  eight  percent  of  receipt  of  Federal  funding, 
what  percentage  of  that  is  used  in  Uie  administration  of  the  progi'^m, 
and  particularly  at  the  State  level,  the  department  of  education  level? 

Dr.  XvQUisT.  I  have  to  ask  you,  before  I  answer  the  question, 
whether  by  administration  you  mean  State  technical  services,  und 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  as  wq\]  as  administration? 

Mr.  GooDLixG.  Yes. , Anything  other  than  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  programr,  of  the  material. 

Dr.  XvQrisT.  It  has  never  gone  over  9.7  somethinir.  3  percent  of 
the  af*rual  cxpenditureif."  It  is  abound  that  now,  this  year.  I  think 
that  it  is  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Goomjxc.  At  the  State  level  particularly,  what  is  the  ratio 
between  Federal  funding  as  far  as  administration  is  concerned  and 
State  fundinir? 

I  am  asking  this  question  primarily,  because  I  have  heard  some 
testimony  where  lOO'percent  of  all  the  Staters  operation  is  federally 
funded. 

Dr.  Xyqcist.  I  will  ask  one  of  my  assistants  to  pfovide  you  with 
the  details. 

Mr.  SECKKNDonF.  You  asked  what  percentage  of  the  total  that  we 
use  for  administration  

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  think  that  we  can  give  it  to  you  in  the  number  of, 
positions. 
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Mr.  GooDLiNG.  That  would  be  fibne. 

Mr.  Seckendorf.  It  is  in  the  document  tliat  we  presented  on  page 
14. 

Mr.  GooDUKG.  Very  well. 

X)r.  XygriST.  "We  have  164  clerical  posit  ion?  in  our  particular  office 
of  pccupationaluind  continuing  education,  and  of  this  number,  97  are 
profeissionals,  and  €7  are  i^^raprofe&bionals ;  79  positions  are  paid 
with  State  funds,  11  positions  are  paid  with  adult  education  funds, 
18  positions  are  paid  with  adult  education  funds,  18  positions  are 
paid  with  CETA  funds,  and  56  positions  are  supported  by  Yoca- 
tiorml  Education  Act  funds. 
.    Then,  in  the  following  paragraph : 

In  addition  to  the  56  positions  supported  with  Federal  Weational  Education 
funds  within  this  office,  au  additional  46  positions  are  supported  witli  vocation- 
al education  funds,  and  are  supported  by  other  units. 

That  is  the  finafice  divi^ion,  and  some  of  the  other  administrative 
sections  of  the  dicpartment  as  well. 

Mr.  GoonuNO.  Then  you  are  sajnng  that  the  Federal  funds  cer- 
tainly eate  the  impetus  for  developing  a.nd  spreading  the  program. 

Dr.  Xyquist.  Xo  question'  about  it.  It  Has  a  ripple  effect,  ar  multi- 
plier effect  in  our  State,  the  way  we  handle  them. 

Mr.  GcK»nuNG.  Dr.  Ilobbs,  would  you  extend  your  remarks  on  more 
flexibilitv? 

Dr.  IIoBBS.  The  flexibility  that  I  made  mention  of  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  in  Michigan  with  the  set-asides,  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  handicapped,  we  have  insisted  on  liaving  integrated  classes 
rather  than  segre^^ated  classes,  which  means  that  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  is,  if  the  youngster  or  adult  is  unable  to  receive  founda- 
tion vocational  education,  where  they  are,  then  they  move  to  the 
regular  classes,  which  may  occur  at  anytime  during  the  year. 

However,  in  terms  of  a  preventive  effect,  if  there  could  be  more 
use  of,  let  us  say,  for  instance,  the  money  set-asides  for  disadvan- 
taged, that  could  allow  the  kind  of  supportive  actions  necessary  to 
prevent  the  disadvantaged  from  continuing  at  the  same  rate.  Then, 
this* would  necessarily  mean  that  there  would  also  be  many  people 
in  these  kinds  of  acth  Itle.s,  who  are  not  di.'^iidvantagxvl,  ami  it  gets 
awfully  difficult  to  pull  out  who  is  what. 

The  flexibility  that  I  speak  of  would  allow  you  to  do  that.  Based 
on  the  data  that  you  ha^e,  this  would  allow  you  to  reduce  the  number 
,,of  dropouts  that  you  have,  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who 
have  handicaps. 

Mr.  GoooLixo.  Would  you  expand  on  the  integrated  versus  segre- 
gated? 

Dr.  IToiJUs.  Integrated  means  that  any  di.sadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped stiuler;t  takes  the  course  along  with  so-called  foundation 
students,  We  provide  Xhe  .suport  of  .help,  such  as  paraprofessiohals,  . 
guidance,  reading,  or  whatever  is  necessary  for  those  students  to 
work  riirlit  with  the  recfular  students. 
Mr.  OooOLiNO.  Tn  all  subject  areas?  \ 
Dr,  HoBBS.  In  all  subject  areas.  We  do  not  at  this  time  use  disad- 
^antaged  money  for  segregated  classes.  Segregated^ meaning  putting 
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them  all  in  the  backruom,  or  in  the  basement,  or  the  backyard,  that 
kind  of  thing* 

^^Ir.  GooDLiKG.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Ford,  do  you  have  a  quebtion  that  you  would  like  to  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  ? 

ilr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry,  Dr.  Ilobbs,  that 
I  could  not  be  here  earlier  to  introduce  you.  I  have  just  come  from  a 
meeting  where  we  were  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  about  unemploy- 
melit  in  Mi^t^^an,  among' otlier  things.  That  is  the  only  issue  that  I 
was)  able  to  iiear  very  clearly,  the  other  t^hings  did  not  come  through 
to  me.         ■  , 

'I,  on  the  Vhole,  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  Michigan,  Some. 7  years  ago,  we  tried  to  rewrite  the 
Federal  legislation  on  vocational  education,  which,  among  other 
things,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  vocational  education  into  tho  real 
world  of  that  decade. 

I  think  that  we  may  be  getting  close  to  that  decade,  but  we  §till 
some  evidence  that  we  are  having  difficulty  realizing  that  the  calen- 
dar  turned  into  the  1970's  a  few  years  ago. 

You  make  quick  mention  of  it  in  the  forepart  of  your  statement 
here,  the  frequent  critlci&m  that  vocational  training  does  not,  on  its 
face,  appear  to  be  geared  as  closely  as  it  should  to  the  world  of  work^^ 
as-the  administration  refers  tp  it. 

I  think  that  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  Michigan,  aiid  I 
have  two  questions. 

The  first  one  is,  what -basis  would  we  have  for  making  an  assess- 
ment of  how  rapidly  we  are  moving  from  the  traditional  use  of  funds 
fop  so-called  vocational  training,  the  machine  shop,  the  woodshop. 
Then,  to  the  areas  that  I  am  distressed  to  find,  that  the  school  people 
still  pi-oudiy  show  me  where  the  expenditures  are  very  scarce,  local 
funds  for  capital  improvements  of  the  same  kind  of  shops  that  were 
traditional  when  I  went  to  sckool  in  Michigan  many  years  ago.  With 
a  limited  experience  I  have  had  in  the  factories,  it  is  really  very  un- 
sophisticated.  Toimg  people  have  told^  me  of  their  disappointment 
when  they  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram, and  walk  into  a  plant  and  discover  that  nothing  that  they  see 
there  resembles  what  they  have  seen. 

There  arc  always  the  excuses  that  you  cannot  get  the  qualified  in- 
htructors  with  that  kind  of  sophistication.  You  cannot  get  the  kind 
of  equipment  that  is  used  in  modern  factories,  et  cetera. 

But  it  still  persists  in  our  State,  and  most  distressing  to  me,  an 
area  that  draws  almost  entirely  on  indubtrial  service  type  of  em- 
ployment. The  traditional  ideas  of  teaching  the  basics  of  how  to  run 
a  very  primitive  shop  takes  3  or  4  months  of  the  student^s  time, 
teaching  him  to  do  something  that  I  learned  in  about  two  sessions 
in  trade  school,  many  years  ago,  with  a  instructor. 

Do  we  have  any  kind  of  study  with  regard  to  our  own  State  which 
makes  it  easier  to  understand,  which  indicates  what  we  have  done, 
and  what  we  have  accomplished  in  terms  of  getting  away  from  the 
traditional  stereotype  into  types  of  training  that  are, more  related 
to  what  the  anticipated  job  market  would  be. 
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Dr.  HoBBs.  We  liave  almost  completed  a  perforp^ance  objective 
for  each  program  in  the  State  of  Michij^an.  Tlic^e  i^erformance  ob- 
I  jectives  have  been  reviewed  by  industrial  people,  bubinesS  people, 
tradesmen,  and  educatori$.  t 

 BIe.ar(L_verv-  quickly,  and  very  fast  attcniptin^r  to  get  out  of  what 

wo  irsod  to  call  course^^  of  vocational  education,  for  wliicli  vour  expla- 
nation and  your  concern  seem  to  deal  with,  into  \\\mt  we  call  chi^ter^.. 

Xow,  let  me  give  you  a  for  instance.  Tliere  are  many,  nianv  auto 
mechanics  programs  in  the  State  of  Micliigan^.but  we  know  that  auto 
mechanics  have  at  least  eight  options.  That  is  brakej>,  transmission, 
air  conditionini^:,  et  cetera. 

Wo  are  attempting  th  rough  the  performance  objecuves  to  sub- 
scribe the  auto  meclianics  program  will  have  at  least  Rn^  options  so 
that  the  student  will  be  able  to  lljive  several  options  when  he  or  she. 
leaves  that  particular  program. 

Graphics,  for  instance,  there  are  at  least  five  arens.  They  must^  in 
order  to  have  an  approved  program,  offer  sufllcient  options  in  graph- 
ics, and  the  same  thing  for  construction. 

In  Detroit,  they  are  w^orking  very  hard  to  change  their  program 
from  roui-Fcs  to  programs.  The  cominittee  for  implementation  of  the 
Detroit  plan,  whiclx  was  done  2  years  ai?o,  has  decided  that  on  an 
areawiik  basis,  rather  than  a  regional  ba.-.ib,  they  will  offer  at  least 
four  clusters  beginning  in  1975. 

Tliose  clusters  arc :  Health,  business  and  office,  transportation,  and 
construction. 

Xow,  what  (bis  mc>ans  is  that  there  will  be  sufficient  options  wit.hin 
tliat  prorrram  that  will  be  open  to  all  youth  U>  complete  and  increase 
their  option^,  and  be  proficient.  We  think  that  this  is  getting  awav 
from  the  old  macliinc  sliop,  the  old  tune-4ip,  tlie  old  presswork,  and 
sincrle-option  kinds  of  courses. 

we  have  perftJirrranrc  ohirrtiTes,  that  are  acceptable,  and  val- 
idated hy  industry,  we  could  not  possibly  have  done'this.  With  their 
cooperation,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this. 

Wo  have  ufiliml  industry  to  work  with  us.  The  riirvsler  LiMltute 
,^  reviewed  for  free  all  of  the  performance  ol^ectivos  for  tran.sporta- 
tinii^,  and  validatiMl  thehi,  and  gave  th(>ir  ivcoiiiiiieiidations  and  .sutr- 
^eptjons  on  a  variety  of  levels. 

We  are  goinir  to  manv  other  industries  in  reviewing  and  validating 
our  pcrfoi-niancc  obiectivcs  so  that  w'lW  be  ahic  to  incn^a^c  the 
options  of  students  in  terms  of  what  tliey  are  able  lo  do. 

Also  this  will  atlecl  the  time  fiaiiic.  Once  tlic^  obiocti\es  mc 
acliievod,  then  the  studrnt  has  an  iutci  leMd  of  know  ledge  at  that  point, 
wdiich  means  that  he  \^ill  not' be  doing  more  and  more  of  tlie  same 
tlung:.  He  will  be  increasing  Ixis  options,  and  doing  more  and  more 
Iowa ixl  learning]:  new  things.   <  ^ 

We  are  also  articulating  programs  at  the  postsecondary  and  sec- 
ondary levely  so  that  we  know  who  is  doine  what  in  toi'ms  o£  the 
kinds  of  training  that  they  are  doing.  We  are  introilucing  next 
vear  n  rriterimn  reference  examination,  so  that  the  students  can  opt 
out  of  that  part  of  the  program  that  they  already  know,  and  go  for- 
ward. 
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We  have  inipro\cd  and  increase  coupenitive  iJiogranis.  We  also 
have  program^  of  qualit}.,We  have  capstone  progruni,  ^^heL■e  once 
the  student  has  bhown  that  lie  or  she  knows  a  purtiouhii  urea,  he  of 
she  has  the  option  of  continuing  in  anotlier  area,  or  actually  gohig 
out  while  in  school  and  working  in  that  area. 

These  are  the  kindb  of  things  that  ^\e  are  tr\  ing  to  do  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  FoKD,  Would  you  give  me  those  five  clusters  again? 

Dn  HoBBs,  There  are  four  clu^sterst  Transportation,  construction, 
health,  business,  and  office, 

Mr.  FouD.  Detroit  has  changed  the  high  school  which  has  over  the 
years  enjoyed  some  fame  for  what  originally  was  culled  the  Cooks 
and  the  Bakers  School:  and  then  became  food  ^crvice  preparation, 
which  we  regarded  as  a  very  successful  school,  and  a  very  succe.-bful 
education  program  with  a  high  rate  of  employment  thei'eafter. 

In  my  own  district,  you  nmy  remember,  Mrs.  Burton  Romulus^ 
who  Was  an  exceptional  huly,  de\  iscd  a  prograih  at  lu^mulu-.  uti- 
li/ring  the  presence  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Airport  for  a  food 
service  preparation  prograni,  which  has  a  100- percent  employ uient 
rate.  *  ' 

So,  for  the  kids  who  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  work,  once  they 
have  completed  the  program,  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

Lookiiig  at  the  census  statist ict^,  I  find  that  in  my  own  area  there 
is  a  tremendous  dcpcnclence  on  industrial  iobs,  and  nuulber  two  is 
service.  *!  checked  with  census  to  gee  what  it  means. 

Every  road  and  every  street  in  and  around  Detroit  is  being  clus- 
tered with  fast  food  operations,  et  cetera.  How  come  we  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  that  expanding  demand  for  service. 

I  don^t  hear  any  place  in  that  cluster  where  the  ser\icc  occupa- 
tion  

Dr.  IIoBHS.  I  did  not  mean  to  ijnply  that  this  was  all  they  were 
going  to  (lo.  This  is  what  they  chose  to  do  for  the.  hrst  effort 

As  you  know,  the  Detroit  public  schools  are  in  regions,  and  they 
have  been  having  some  difliculty  ^\ith  duplication,  poor  facilities 
and  a  number  of  other  problems.  They  had  to  determine  ^hcre  they^ 
were  going  to  start.  '        ,  * 

Ejentually,  Detroit  ^\ill  have  0  to  10  clu>ters,  lx?causo  tliero  are 
about  400  occupations  in  the  Detroit  area.  Thi.-*  is  what  they  felt 
they  could  get  off  and  to  the  population,  and  sort  of  pro\e  the  area 
concept  witlun  the  city  of  Detroit. 

There  will  be  many  other  programs  that  are  operating,  and  lla\e 
been  operating,  which  will  ctjutiiuie.  Wa\ne  Communit\  College  is 
building  five  facilities  ^\hich  will  incorporate  many  of  the  khul.^  of 
things  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  FoKU.  ^fy  final  (juestion  is  one  that  I  put  to  your  counterpart 
from  the  State  of  Wa.sliingtou,  when  hd  was  befjre  the  committee  a 
week  or  so  ago.  , 

4  am  familiar  because  of  ilr,  Meeds^  presence  on  this  conuiiittee, 
and  his  long-time  in\(jlvoment  with  vocational  education,  ^\ith  wliat 
liappencd  when  Boeing  shut  ih)\\n  a  couple  years  ago,  ^^ith^  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  employment  in  ^\hat  had  beep  a  growing  indu.-tiial 
economy. 
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\  Smldeiily,  or  ahuo.st  Miihli»iil>,  perhaps  as  biuWenly  as  we  have  had 
tlie  tremendous  hi> uiFh  in  the  aufo  iudu^^tiy.  uic  aircraft  industry, 
and  aircraft  hulu^fry-related  cuiphniiiciit  dropped  down.  AVe  started 
seeing  stories  in  the jicws  ina^razlnujs  of  highly  trained  engineers 
goins:  on  welfare,  ar.d  this  sort  of  thincr. 

They  have  come  back,  in  s]nte  of  what  i>  hap}>cuino^  in  the  country, 
to  a  very  large  degree.  I  ttsked  him  what  tlu-y  elid  with  vocational 
training  durinir  the  pciiud  of  time  where  all^of  the  young  peopk 
wxre  looking  tu waixl  next  June,  and  they  cuuld  see  nothing  but  a 
blank  wall. 

AVhat  are  we  doinfr  in  Jliehigan  to  try  to  keep  the  young  people 
hoping  this  thing  \Yill  turn  around  by  the  time,  they  are  ready,  so 
that  vocational  traininfr  is  still  rc^levant. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  some  part  of  the  pppulation^  which 
.  feels  «that  they  are  pretty  \,'Alt  left  out,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  job  acces;^.  I  find  in  my  area  that  it  is  almost  a  100-percen^ 
negative  sort  of  feeHng,  except  the  kids  who  know  cleanly  that  their 
fanrilies  have  the  money  to  send  them  on  to  college. 

They  bfe  an  nneuiployt'd  tool-and-die  maker  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, or  ^0  years  of  service,  floating  around  the  neighborhood,  and 
it  gives  them  very  little  incentive  to  go  ouf  and  compete  with  him 
for  a  job. 

IVhat  are  we  going  to  do  to  hold  these  people  in  training  during 
this  period?^ 

Dr.  HoBBs.  Basically';  J,  have  to  ^o  back  to  my  statement  earlier. 
Byline  reading  the  options,  apd  by  doing  all  kinds  oT^tlimgs,  so  that 
there  is  a  transferability  of  skills.  Tool-and-die  makei-s  have  skills, 
but  those  skills  are  also  applicable  to  a  number  of  other  kinds  of 
things  such  as  nirasurentents,  huch  as  the  necessary  commitments, 
such  as  the  knowledge  of  metals. 

,  We  would  hope  that  we  would  increase,  through  programs,  studies, 
for  instance,  in  tool-and-dio  making  in  the  schools  that  would  go  in- 
to metallurgy.  Tool-and-die  makers  have  a  certain  affinity  toward 
the  energy  kind  of  problems.  We  have  waste  disposal  and  removal. 

So,  it  is  a  matter  of  putting  into  the  educational  scheme,  not  con- 
centrating entirely  upon  the  training  at>pects,  but  aLo  on  the  learning 
aspects.  Most  of  the  time,  the  difficulty  is  in  training.  If  you  just 
teach  manipulative  training,  viml  nut  pay  attention  to  the  total  con- 
tent, that  is  tlie  fecionce,  the  nuith  and  the  Englibh  involved,  then 
those  are  the  most  transferable  skills  anywhere.  ' 

So,  in  lliehigait,  all  vocational  programs  are  a  part  of  the  total 
system  of  education.  In  our  sector  and  our  area  concept,  they  do 
spend  pne-half  day  in  their  home  school  ,ab  well  as  one-half  day  on 
the  nianipuhitivc  aspect,  bo  we  w^ould  have  to  increase,  for  instance, 
♦the  supportive  kind  of  k^aining  in  a  concrete  way,  so  that  the  person 
can  transfer  tliObC  skills  to  other  areas  that  are  emerging,  at  least, 
in  the  short  period  of  time. 

That  is  our  aim,  ami  that  is  our  solution,  and  these  are  two  cycli- 
cal and  technical  changes  that  occur. 

Jlr.  F OKD.  Thank  you -very  much. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  ^Iv,  Prcssler. 

Mr.  Pkessler.  In  this  field,  I  woukl  like  to  get  your  opinion.  I  am 
a  great  suppoiter  of  the  concept  and  practice  of  vocational  educa- 
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tion.  Tn  South  Dakota  tliore  is  a  proposal  t*o  nrove  our  vocational 
education  school  unto  our  college  campuses.  * 

The  objection  to  thi^  uligniueiit  that  perhaps  there  is  not  a 
proper  nie.^hing  of  \ocatlonaI  ejucatiun  and  tnulitional  type  higher 
education.  I  tend  to  di&agieo  \\\t\i  thaf  concept.  Can  you  make  a 
comment  on  that  ?  < 

The  gentlemen  from  Xew  York,  I  woukl  like  to  laiow  your  ex- 
perience in  Xew  York. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  What  did  you  say  the  move  wa^?  *  * 

Mr.  pRESsiJc^K.  The  mo\e  is  to  move  the  vocational  education  unto 
the  camx;uses  of  out  State  universities,  and  our  State  schools,  basi- 
cally. "What  are  the  problems  that  you  see  in  this? 

Dr.  XvQUi^T.  Aie  these  seeondary  vocational  schools,  or  postsec: 
ondary? 

;Mr.  Pressler.  Postsecondary. 

Dr.  ]^yt5UiST.  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  that.^I  think  that  you  can 
get  appropriate  c(;urdinatiou.  For  instance,  in -Xew  York  it  is  not 
uniformly  successful,  but  we  keep  working  at  it,  to  have  secondixry 
school  people  and  the  community  collegeb  people  planning  together 
so  that  there  is  no  overlap. 

I  think  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  without  actu- 
ally moving  the  facilitie2ri?ut  to  the  campus,  and  then  having  it  be- 
come dominated,  which  is  the  thing  that  1  would  fear,  by  other  parts 
of  the  university  or  college. 

Mr.  PifEssLKU.  In  terms  of  education  of  vocational  students,  I  am 
always  concerned  with  the  fact  that  there  is  this  distinction,  couldn't 
wo  blend  together  our  educational  system  in  such  a  fashion  that  we 
don't  have  this  dramatic  distinction,  almost  a  class  distinction, 
between  vocational-technical  educati6n,  and  traditional  type  post- 
secondary  education. 

"What  do  you  see  that  w^c  can  do  to  break  down  those  barriers? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  They  cany  a  stigma,  and  I  think  that  is  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

What  we  try  to  get  across  in  our  State  is  that  there  is  a^  parity* 
.of  esteem  between  being  a  plumber  and  soiuething  else.  I  don't  think 
th»t  the  plumber  is  at  the  bottom  by  any  means.  You  earn  more 
money  by  being  a  plumber  than  a  philosopher  these  days. 

One  of  the  aJvuntages  in  Xew^  York  is  that  we  have  overall  super- 
\ision.  Our  board  of  regents  covers  q\erything,  from  two  to  tooth- 
less, from  the  kindergarten  level  to  the  doctorate  level,  and  we  ha\e 
coordinating  powers  which  try  to  relate  all  of  these  programs  to- 
•  gether  to  see  that  there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  iSkcikendouf.  If  P  understand  what  you  are  talking  about.  The 
organizational  structure  in  your  State  that  has  nondegree  area, 
po.stsecondarv  technical  institiites,  is  that  the  agency? 

Mr.  PuESSLER.  That  is  I'ight. 

Mr.  ShOKENUoKF.  That  is  the  agency  tliat  is  being  proposed  to  move 
to  the  college  campuses  ? 

Mr.  T^REssLER.  There  are  a  lot  of  private  schools.  Be  they  private 
or  public,  T  am  concerned  about  the  whole  vocational  education 
process  in  this  country,  the  class  difference,  to  use  the  harshest  term, 
that  is  drawn  up  between  traditional  college  type  students,  or  traJi- 
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tional  hecoi\clary  t^pe  tiaiiiiugc  be  it  piiralo  oi  public,  and  vocational 
educutiou. 

Mv  question  to  you  is.  what  can  we  put  in  tliib  legic^lation  to  lehben 
that  difference.  Do  you  ?;ee  niy  question  ? 

Mr.  SKCKrxiHjRF.  I  tliinlc  you  are  talking  about  tiiQ  matter  of  sep^ 
arati-m  tm  the  part  of  vooatio^ial  students  vevMi.^  uther  students.  "We 
l)elic\e  that  in  Xew  York  State  wc  lla^e  .sohed  that  i^bue,  at  least  at 
the  secondary  level,  and  obviously  at  the  eouuuunity  college  level. 

Our  prugrrauis  (jperate  throu<{li  area  centers,  which  are  pafit  d^y 
centers.* Students  do  not  trraduatX?,  if  you  ,will,  from  a  vocational  hi^h 
sehooh  but  rather  take  all  of  their  general  course  work  ui  their  home 
s:(7h«*<il.  and  depend  only  part  time  on.t^jie  area  center. 

Thin  has  eliminated  at  the  secondary  level  the  separatism  that 
used  to  exist  at  the  post.^econdai*}'  level.  "We  d©  not.  in  Xew  York 
State,  operate  separate  nonil^\ij:reec  postseoondary  area  technical  cei)- 
ters,  Itjit  rather  have  vested  the  entire  postsecondan  educational  and- 
occupational  program  in  our  2-year  system.  _  ^ 

Mr.  PK?:§;sTiEit.  In  Xew  York^  in  your  experiencCc  does  the  voca- 
tional-toi*hui(?al' education  student*  who  attends  a. private  vocational- 
teehnicftl  schuul.^  receive  pretty  much  the  same  benefits  as  the  student 
who  is  in  your  junior  college  system,  or  in  yotir  public  system? 
Olr.  Srx  ivj.xnonF.  I  don't  understand  the  word  '"benefit!*' 

Dr.  X\xaisT.  !Manv  of  our  postsecondary  institutions  are  private 
and  proprietary  in  }sew  York,  and  they  are  fully  eijual  to  compar- 
able pro<rrams  m  the  community  colleges. 

About  r>  years  airo.  at  my  rccoinmi^ndation.  our  board  of  re!i:ents 
authoiized  ^luh  institutions  to  ^jrant  the  same  degrees  that  conmiuni- 
ty  culleire  errant,  thereby  giNing  the  parity  of  csleem  that  I  was 
talking  about  before. 

^lany  of  the  technical-proprietary,  ])rivate-technicah  post^econ- 
daiy  institutions,  do  not  have  a  fully  equiv^alent  prograni.  That  is  all 
si  can  tell  \ou  in  answer  to  your  question,  unlesi?  there  is  some  aspect 
to  it  that  I  do  not  grasp. 

AVo  try  to  give  credit  to  people  for  what  they  know*  and  nut  where 
they  learned  it. 

Mr.  Pkessi.ku.  One  or  tw^o  more  questions.  What  I  am  trying  to 
establish  is  an  understanding  of  how^  you  accomplish  this  "parity/" 
is  t\iU  done  through  craftsmanship,  expertise,  be  the  school  i^rivate 
or  pubir?-,  or  ts  thei*e*sort  of  a;  revenue  sharing. 

What  T  am  getting  at;  liow^  is  it  determined  how  much  a  pnrtir. 
lar  -ihoolgets  in  }our  system.  IIow  do  you  iftake  these  decisiofisT 

Dr.  .XvorisT.  Out  of  vocational  educational  funds.  If  there  is  a 
grant  application,  and  a  program  proposed*  ai)d  if  it  meets  the  guftle- 
lines.  and  it^has  merit  under  the  Criteria  in  our  State  plan,  then  it  is 
gi\'eu  funda  to  carry  out  the  plan  that  is  proposed  in  the  grant  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  PnKssixn.  Now  the  private  institutions,  are  familiar  vvith 
these? 

Dr.  XvQrisT.  They  come  under  our  purview.  Evei*ything  that  is 
education  in  our  State  cunies  under  *the  board  of  regents,  private, 
proprietary,  prekindergarten,  uni\ersities,  colleges,  the  whole  busi- 
ness* not  in  any  operating  sense,  but  in  coordinating,  jdanning  sense. 
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We  incorporate  private  institutions  in  our  State.  We  even  grant 
tho  degr(ieb  at  private  colleges  for  5  years  until  they  prove  them- 

]Mr.  Pressleh.  Is  this  true  in  Michigan? 

Dr.  IIoBBS.  In  Michigan  all  the  money  goes  jiirectly  to  the  LEA  s. 
However  in  tle\eloping^their  plan.^,  they  nubt  cover  all  of  the  facili- 
ties, and  all  of  the  training  going  on  in  that  area,  and  utilize  them. 

If  a  i)rivate  school  ah'eady  has  a-progranu  which  can  be  utilized 
within  their  plan,  then  they  will  contract  with  that  private  school  to 
deliver  the  vocational  education. 

That  is  the  way  that  the  private  and  proprietary  bohools  get  voca- 
tional money.  Tlloy  get  it  by  contracting  with  fhe  intermediate  dis- 
trict to  deliver  it.  *  , 

The  fust  part  of  your  question,  for  pur  State,  in  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  they  operate  program^  at  various  levels,  and  they  have  en- 
joyed a  very  pobitive  iruag(*'throughout  the-  State,  and  throughout 
the  Xation. 

They  ha\e  not  had  any  problem  with  establisTiing  the  levels  of 
vocational  education,  and  giving  credit  for  it,  which  is  accepted  at 
any  of  the  other  State  institutions  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pre>m.ek.  The  final  question,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that, 
I  have  n>,ed  more  time  than  I  should,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  both 
the  gentlemen  from  Xew  York,  and  Michigan,  what  sort  of  hard 
foUowup  statistics  do  you  have  on  your  graduates,  both  private  and 
public,  in  terms  of  silbsecjuent  employment,  and  salary  levels,  but 
not  immediately  after  j^raduatipn.  I  think  that  you  nave  covered 
some  of  tins  in  your  testimony. 

What  type  oJf.analy.^is  do  we  have  on  what  becomes  of  those  grad- 
uates, botii  from  the  public  and  private  schools  ? 

©r.  IIoBiJs.  For  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  conducting  wdiat 
we  call  an  extensive  fullowup  .study,  unfortunately  it  has  been  in 
the  pilot  stage,  and  we  iuave  not  reached  an  80  percent  return  rate. 

The  wav  we  get  dur  data,  our  hard  data,  is  directly  from  the  stu- 
dent liimself  ns  well  ah  from  the  employer,  as  to  salaries,  as  to 
w-hether  the  person  is  working  there,  how  long,  etcetera. 

It  does  take  a  little  time  to  get  students  used  to  answering  and 
sendlnjj  in  the  cards.  AVe  have  initiated  a  telephone  survey  to  try  to 
get  at  this  data.  Kight  now  I  would  say  that  the  data  is  probably  58 
percent  valid. 

We  are  going  to  initiate  a  different  approach  this  year,  and  try 
verv  hard  to  iret  this  'so  that  it  will  be  80  percent  valid. 

But  the  kind  of  data  that  you  are  ta^lldng  about  has  just  been 
begun  over  the  past  2  or  3  }ears.  Primarily  before  then  we  were  de- 
penilent  upcm  the  coordinatoi>,  or  the  teacliers  to*  furnish  us  with  the 
data,  but  we  are  going  directly  to  the  recipient,  because  we  want  to 
know  what  his  attitudes  arc,  and  what  his  ideas  ar^ about  the  kind 
of  educational  program  he  received.  f 

Mr.  PREssr.KK.  What  is  the  area  of  the  largest  unemployment  in 
your  graduates? 

Dr.  HoBBS.  I  just  don't  have  that  at  my  fingertips- 

I)r.  Nyquist.  If  you  will  look  at  page  24  in  my  document  that  I 
filed  with  the  committee,  you  will  see  extensive  data  on  followup  of 
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occupational  education  students.  We  have  a  repc4tipg-evaluati(m 
system  for  our  occupational  education  called  RESOE,  and  page  34 

Following,  you  ;vill  see''  si)ecific  completion  of  the  <econdaryj  pobt- 
secondary,  and  adult  levc^k-for  the  next  -1  pages. 

We  have  a  table  that  is  not  af]»ait  of  the'testimonv  that  ^ve  can 
file  here  that  gives  much  more  detiails.  It  is  a, broken  "doT\n  table  of 
the  placement  of  all  these  secondary,  pobtsecondary  and  all  other 
levels. 

Mr.  Pressi^kk.  Whaf  I  am  really  concerned  with  is  the  high  school 
student  that  comes'in  for  counseling,  and  guidance.  Do  w  e  have  hard 
statistics  to  show  him  ? 

In  South  Dakota  we  have  vocational  education  schools,  some  of 
them  train  diescl  mechanics  where  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  peo- 
ple. In  other  areas,  they  were  training  people,  who  cannot  find  jobs. 

What  sorts  of  ^ruidance  is  available  to  a  high  school  senior?  Do 
we  have  hard  statistics  based  on,  not  only  these  vocational-technical 
education  programs,  but  the  analysis.  I  have  not  seen  this  in*  great 
numbers  in  your  testimony.  I  want  to  apologize  for  being  late  to  the 
meeting,  and  not  having  read  it,  but  if  such'statistics  are  in  here,  it 
would  he  the  first  time  I  hare  fe,een  them. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  the  program,  but  we  don't  have  many  hard 
numbers.  I  guess  that  things  are  changing  so  quickly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  develop  them.  I  don't  think  that  we  should  develop  a  bunch' 
of  reports,  but  how  do  you  tell  a  high  school  senior. 

Do  yoil  have  projections  on  where  the  needs  are  greatest,  and  sal- 
aries that  are  fairly  hard  numbers  ? 

Dr.  HoBBS.  If  you  would  look  somewhere  in  my  report  that  has 
to  do  with  placement,  you  will  find  that  we  are  developing  an  occu- 
pational information  .system.  We  do  have  a  grant  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  disseminate  and  organize  all  of  the  kinds  of  infor- 
roation  you  aro^describing. 

In  MichHgarf,  we  have  a  system  called  VIEW,  which  is  part  of  tiie 
Department  of  Labor  and  MESC,  and  it  is  computerized.  So.  this 
data  goes  to  what  we  call  area  centers,  so  that  counsellors  can  give 
this  information  as  to  what  the-  job  market  is,  wher^  die  jobs  are, 
ajid  how  much  does  it  cost,  physical  requirements,  advancement  pos- 
sibilities, and  all  of  this  is  being  now  put  into  one  system. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  this  grant  to  be  able  to  disseminate  it,  so  that 
it  IS  very  useful  all  over  the  State.  However,  if  we  don't  it  is  a  part 
of  section  8  pt  the  career/ducation  legislation  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. The  career  education  appointed  committee  mijst  take  this  as  a 
part  of  their. duties  and  responsibilities,  to  provide^  this  kind  of  in- 
formation that  you  are  suggesting.  Right  now  it  is  elective. 

Mr.  Presslku.  I  will  conclude  with  this;  if  jrou  both  had  to  cut 
back  substantially  on  one  type  of  vocation-al  training,  based  on  lack 
of  jobs^what  aspect  of  that  program  would  it  be? 

Dr.  HoBBS.  I  guess  we  would  have  to  analyze  the  data  we  have  on 
the  placement,  which  is  now  in  the  office.  ^ 
Mr.  PreSslfr.  Do  you  have  any  idea  off  the  top  of  your  head? 
Dr.  HoBBS.  I^  really  don^t.  Building  and  construction  industry. 
Mr.  PREssLER^'hat  is  curious,  building  and  construction  industry. 
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Dr.  Nyquist.  That  ib  heavy  unemployment  as  far  as  we  are  cou- 
cerned.  .  c 

~'  Mi-.  FuESbAlbK,  III  what"  areaa  da  ymr  have  tiie  greatest  shortage? 
Is  there  an  area  where  you  have  more  jobs  ? 

Dr.  Nyqihst.  Health  services,  and  office  occupation.'  It  is  hard  to 
get  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Pressler.  Dental  assistants,  secretarial — ^ 

Dr.  NyQXnsT.  Health  services.  . 

Mr.  Pressler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ford.  My  question  is  perhaps  a  reques.t  fqr  help.  If  vou  would 
just  think  about  tne  question  you  nave  just  Had  about  the  hard  data, 
etcetera,  and  enumerate  for  us  the  studies,  the  reports  that  you  are 
aware  3f  that  are  now  in  existence  that  might  be  summarized^ Jop^ 
usbytliestaff^  '"^ 

!M:aybe  you  could  tpU  me  something  else.  Somebody  recently  told 
me  that  one  of  our  school  districts  in  Michigan  bought  a  McDonald  s 
franchise  as  a  part  of  a  vocational  training  program.  Do  yoU  know 
anything  about  that? 

Dr.  HoBBS.  I  seem  to  have,  heard  something  about  that.  It  is  a  part 
of  their  pro-am.  Also,  over  in  Branch  County,  they  operate  a 
restaurant  within  the  new  center,  at  which  they  actually  prepare 
meals  as  a  part  of  their  training,  although  it  is  not  a  McDonald's. 
I  don't  exactly  know  where  the  MSDonala  s  happens  to  be.  It  escapes 
me  for  the  moment. 

I  have  heard  rumors  that  this  was  happening,,  but  I  could  not  tell 
you  exactly  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  to  find  out.  I  have  a  special  feeling  for 
McDonald's,  because  of  the  amount  of  lobbving  tney  have  done  to 
hold  down  the  wages  of  students.  I  thought  that  it  was  kind  of  inter- 
esting that  we  might  be  spending  money  out  there  to  purchase  a 
McDonald's  franchise,  after  the  absolutely  tremendous  job  thej^  have 
done  here  to  fight  a  different  subcommittee  over  whether  or  not  stu- 
dents should  receive  the  minimum  wage. 

Dr.  HoBBS.  I  will  get  that  information  for  you  next  week. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  come  from  Illinois, 
and  I  know  something  of  the  educational  system  there,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  ridiculous  i  thought  some  of  the  certification  procedujres 
mi^rht  be.  - 

For  example,  Alhf^rt  Emstein,  if  he  were  alive  could  not  teach 
ph^bics  or  matliematics  in  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois,  sim- 
ply because  he  was  n^certified. 

1  wonder  if  eithST^of  your  States  arc  approaching  that  problem, 
so  that  you  can  utilize  or  bring  in  a  grep.t  deal  of  expertise  that  you 
might  not  otherwise  have  available.  ' 

Dr.  Ntquist.  As  commission  of  education,  I  could  not  teach  in  the 
public  schools  -in  New  York  either,  but  we  have  changed  the  pro- 
cedures, and  go  toward  the  competence  of  teachers.  That  gets  away 
from  just  course  counting,  and  credit  counting,  and  gets  much  more 
field  center  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,     ^  , 

We  also  have  a  system  in  our  State  where  you  can  get  a  degree  in 
our  State  without  ever  going  to  college.  It  is  an  extenial  degree  pro- 
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gram,  and  a  series  of  proficiency  examinations  that  are  made  up  bv 
the  faculties  of  the  cblleges  and  univci-sities  of  New  York,  there  are 
•20  of  them,  public  and  private,  You  car  leinonstrate  \  uui  pruficiciicy 
on  'pencil  and  paper.  • 

For  instance,  if  somebody  knows  a  foreipi  lancruaxre.  and  taktv  a 
\Yhole  series  of  exams,  they  don't  liave'then  \u  take  the  courbor  (Aor 
again.  A  whole  buncH  of /those  courses  in  education  are  reduced  tu 
examinations. 

Dr.  IIoBBs.  We  have  the  same  thin<r  in  Michigan.  "We  have  CBE 
which  was  flcvcloped  by  Wayne  Coimty  Commimity  College  in  Mich- 
igan. »Particuhrly  the  vocational-technical  edu<"ation  of  the  depait- 
luent  of  education  is  v^^t-king  '»n  CBE.  Tliey  are  working  <>n  ci'itcri(m 
reference' exaiu"^^.  so  that  it  is  \\hat  the  teacher  neeu^.  to  know  in 
order  to  tc  ach  a  .specific  set  of  objectives.  - 
r  Now,  they  are  matching  the  performance  objectives,  which  have 
been  developetl  in  tlie  State,  where  the  com]jetence  i?^  neoeb-ary  in 
order  to  teat:h  them.  We  expect  to  be  in  full  gear  in  probably  a^  Zeal- 
and a  half. 

Mr.  IlAi.Lr  \,  too.  apologize  for  not  being  here  eaVlier,  so  I  may 
h  ,  ce  mi.«5sed  s^mc  of  your  initial  statement. 

Do  either  of  y-ou,  or  both.  h;;ve  anything  like  an  ongoing  dialogue, 
or  an  exchaBcjc  with  business  and  industry  so  that  you  can  keep 
your  objectives  and  sor^'ice?  pretty  well  parallel  ?    ^  '* 

Dr.  IIoBBS.  All  of  our  performance  objectives  are  reviewed  by  in-' 
dustr}^  anil  business.  Ei'ery  single  program  in  the  State  of  Mii  hiuan 
must  h.'ivi*  a  crafts  conmiittee.  It  must  aUo  have  a  review  of  their 
procrram  in  terms  of  equipment,  and  facilities  every  year. 

Their  value  is  based  upon  the  information  that  we  receive.  We 
al<o  have  a  committee  that  works  diiectly  with 'Chrysler.  Ford,  and 
Gener.d  Motors  in  terms  of" transportation  objectives,  working  with 
g!!id?.nce  counselors,  woi-king  with  students. 

I  think  tliat  Chr\>ler  adopted  one  school  in  northern  Detroit,  and 
has  npw  .atlopted  another  school  in  Highland  Park.  Thi^y  work 
directly  \Mth  tho^e  students^on  cooperative  program.^;  directly  \\\t\x 
the  counselors:  anil  provide  a  number  of  ser\ices  in  cooperation  with 
tho,State  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Xyqost.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  two  or  three 
pro\  i.^ions.  One  is  that  a  few  years  ago  we  established  one  high-level 
]jositlon.  ami  all  he  does  is  industry-education  haison.  That  is  all  he 
d(X'r»"iji  ihu  State,  and  that  is  relate  to  huMuess  and  industry,  and 
bring  educators  together  with  business  and  industry. 

Our  State  ad\ifeory  council,  of  course,  has  business  and  industry 
reprosenteil  on  it.  By  educational  law,  the  local  advisory  council  has 
educational  advisers  as  well  as  business  advisors. 

FuHD.  One  other  question.  Both  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  com- 
mon charactenstics.  Dr.  Tlobbs,  I  became  aware,  fortunate] v  work- 
i^ng  on  these  legislations  I  knew  everything  they  did  with  titfe  I.  We 
are  using  titl<e  I  money  in  Michigan  for  vo^tional  educatiun  pro- 
^^nuns  in  hi<xh  sdiocds  tliat  have  a  population  tlmt  qualifies  them  as 
a  target  scl\pol. 

When  they  use  that  kind  of  funding  for  the  program,  does  it  in 
any  w^y  get  rep^rteil  to  your  office  as  a  part  of  the  total  package. 
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Would  there  be  ajiy  way  to  a^k  the  Michio:an  computer  how  much 
assistance^  there  wa^>,  not  only  from  title  1,  but  the4anclb  of  FeJeial 
fund:;  comiir^  in.  For  example,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  coulJ  not 
use  title  II  tundb  to  buy  teaching  miUmals  that  w-ere  then  nuule  a 
part  of  the  vocational  trainincr  progi'am,  » 

Dp  they  separate  that  out  for  you  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  HuBBs,  That  is  separate  out.  I  could  find  out  where  it  applies, 
whicii  group!  it  ib  being  utilized  with.  It  is  separated  out,  and  it  is 
in  anotner  sci*vice.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  statistics  on  t-hat. 

Dr.  Xyquist.  Could  I  answer  for  the^Stfite  of  New  York? 

^Ir.  Ford.  Yes. 

Dr.  Xyquist.  About  3  years  ago,  1  established  some  hard  and  fa^t 
rules  that  all  of  the  title  I  funds  in  New  York  have  to  Jbe  Ui^ed  for 
reading,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  bilingual  education,  unlc^  the 
school  district  can  prove  that  it  did  not  have  a  problem  in  thobe 
areas. 

The  result  of  that,  is  that  most  of  the  funds  are  used  for  reading. 
It  cannot  be  used  for  vocational  education  purposes  at  alL 
^Ir.  FoiiD.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Thank  you.  * 
Mr.  IliVLL.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
"  [No  response.] 

Mr.-  Hall.  I  want  to  thank  both  of  you  gentlemen,  for  your  fine 
presentations. 

We  will  meet  again  on  Monday  the  10th  at  9  :30,  and  again  thank 
you  for  your  presentation. 

[Vwiereupon^  at  11 :01  a,m,,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9 :30  a.m.,  Monday,  March  10, 19767] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCClPATtOXAL  EUL CATION' 


MONDAY,  MARCH  10,  1975 
IIoLSK  oy  Kkprej>kntati\ks. 

Sl'BCOMMin'KK  ON  El.KMKXTAKV.  SkC()NI)AKY. 

AXn  \'oC'ATJONAL  EdUCATIOX  OF  TilK 

Co.MMriTKK  ON  CATIOX  AX!)  L \BOi{. 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  bubooiiiiiiittee  luet  at  10:20  a.m..  pursuant  tu  mv^.^/iii  rooRi 
2175,  Rayhurn  Hou^^e  Office  Building.  lion.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Members  present :  Representatives  Perkins.  Simon,  Zeferetti.  Mil- 
ler, Mottl,  Ilalh  Buchanan.  Jeffords,  Pre^sler,  and  Mrs.  bmitli. 

Staff  ])resent  :  John  Jonnin<rs.  comisei. 

Chairinau  Pkhiuss.  The  coiiunittoe  will  rome  to  opiUm-. 

The  hearing  is  on  vocational  education,  and  the  first  witiio^a  tliis 
^  morning  ib  Mr.  Arnold  Weber,  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Advisory 
Coancilon  Vocational  Education.  Next  \^e  have  Mr.  Wallace  Fletch- 
er, State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Tom  Elson.  Nebraska  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Vgcational  Educntion.  We  are  liearing  from  various  State 
advisory  councils  this  morning. 

Conjc  aloimtl,  and  we  will  start  with  Mr.  Weber,  then  Mr.  Fletch-  , 
er,  and  ^Ir.  Elson. 

Without  objection,'  your  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record,  and  30U  Uiay  suniniarize  oi  proceed  in  an>  manner  tliat 
you  prefer.  v  ^ 

[Prepared  statements  follow:] 

PRKPAUKII  STATKMK^NT  OF  .VbXOLD         WeBKR.  CHAIRMAN,   NFA\    .iKH.SK-i    Au\  ISOU\ 

Council  on  Vocational  Kdccation  » 

M.\  nanu*  is  .Vrm»ltl  Iv.  Weben  \  am  chairnian  uf  tlit'  New  .Utm'j  A(lM.s(»r.\ 
Coiuujl  nn  ViH'atioiial  K(i\icati<>n.  I  wttuld  Uke  to  thank  the  suIm  <Miu»nttt*i*  uu 
KlMuiMit«r.\ .  St»r<»n(hir.\  and  Vurational  Kchu'atioii  f^tr  the  opi*  rt  liiuJ.,  In  di.s- 
t'us>  with  \ ou  the  i>rog:res.s  of  \<>t'ational  and  career  edaratioju  sijKv  the  i>ii.ss,ij;e 
of  the  Vueational  Kdaeatii^n  Art  of  llfC3  and  t*lio  amendnieuts  i»f  HHIb 

.Vs  the  roniaiittee  knows,  the  State  ad^iMiry  roumils  ha\e  been  establLshed 
ihrou^hout  the  jijountrj  tu  e\alimte  \oeational  ethiiatioa  pi<>j:rai»is.  .ser\ues 
aiKl  aet i\ Itii's  and  to  ad\i.se  the  State  ho:irdi>  of  edu\ation  011  their  aiuiiial  aiitl 
hHiK-range  i)lans  for  \otational  echieation  It  wa.s  lud  until  thf  TJ)OS  anit*a«l- 
a»eiitM  tjmt  the  faU  inipat  t  of  \oeational  adMM»ry  e<»uia  ihs  was  deu'l(»|M'(i  io 
ii»\4*lje  the  bruaih'st  interest  of  the  hi}  iMibUe.  business.  iudu>tr.\.  ^u\ernn»eu(. 
edileatioii.  hibor  and  jninorit.\  representation.  In  niQn,\  States,  as  in  N*'\\  .Jer- 
^e.\ .  Stat«'  eouneiis  ha\«'  rei)rosentiit  i\ es  from  the  i)ri\at«'  i)rt»i)rietar.\  instil  a- 
tionf<nnd  student  youth  repre'^entatives. 

As  .^tatr  eouncihs  iK'riornied  tlieir  duties  strut  itutd  and  niaudateil  luidtT 
ri-.  Ot)-."»7(>.  it  wasn't  to(»  h»nK  befon»  those  duties  e\i*antled  on  th*'  State  h'\el 
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to  assist  not  oiilj  the  State  board  m  the  Ue\doi>mi'Ut  of  their  plaub  for 
\ocatioual  educatiou,  out  aho  to  Mjr\e  ab  a  coUbUltuuc^  resource  lor  other 

 -StoitK- JXgt^uiie£^.iite,.^atj^egi4^<^t^^*~--^^  ^  jy^c^mL  -lii^_t5Xu  iU^^Ujiltt .  jiiid. 

National  guverumtiital  oihexaU,  local  district  c^iiuol  admiiiiJ^Lratorb  aud  \arioub 
oUicialh  au4  the  lay  public  couctrued  with  \oca,tioual  aud  occuputioual  educa- 
tiou. 

U\er  the  pUbt  four  }earb  the  couucil  hab  produced  be\eral  reiK>rtb  which 
e\aiuate  area^  of  critical  concern  in  teruiis  ot  the  de\elopuieiit  oX  \ocutiouai 
educ-ation  lu  the  State  of  New  Jer^ej'.  In  our  effortb  ou  the  council,  it  hab 
become  apparent  that  there  haa  been  a  trtmendoud  giowtli  of  Vocational  edula- 
tiou  programs  that  ha\e  di recti}  been  the  result  of  the  Federal  Vwcatioiial 
I  PMucation  Act.  U\ er  the  la^t  ten  years,  there  hub  beeui  a  dramatic  recognition 

of  the  \aliie  of  voc-ational  edueation.  Since  liH>5  in  NeV^  Jerbl'^,  where  at  that 
time  there  were  a  Scattering  of  facilitieii  for  \ucational  education,  there  now 
exibtb  area  voc*ational  bchooU  to  serve  all  21  counties  in  the  estate.  But  m 
spite  of  our  growth  during  the  last  fiiscal  ^ear,  the  area  \ocational  schools  had 
tu  rejc^ct  some  10,000  students  who  \\ished  to  enroll  in  a>\arieti  ol  \ocational 
offerings.  ✓ 

In  this  time  of  a  shak^  economy  and  rising  unemployment,  it  \\ould  seem  to 
us  that  \ocatioual  education  is  a  more  critical  need  than  e\er  before.  lu  the 
past,  there  may  ha\e  been  time  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  de\ eloping;  muster 
plans  which  would  si>ell  out  how  to  achieve  an  enrollment  of  of  our 

secondary  school  students.  We  had  time  to  discuss  a  \ariet>  of  \\a.\s  to  achieve 
this  goal,  all  of  whi«h  iii\ul\ed  the  critical  expenditures  of  Federal.  Stnte  and 
local  funds.  Of  course,  it  i.s  obvious  that  when  we  were  asked  to  respond  to 
our  plans  with  \\n  ilollar>  to  du  the  job,  we  .>ooa  found  oursehcs  bchuul  the 
timeline  for  the  achievement  of  our  objective!  ^ 

In  the  li>74  c\aluatioii  report  of  the  council  we  noted  that  enrollments 
o\erall,  a*  all  educational  areas,  grades  9  through  VJ,  ha\e  been  dt^i Slicing, 
wiiiie  enrollments  in  \ocatioii  education  ha\e  been  increasing.  At  the  i>ame 
time,  because  of  eci>iiomic  conditions,  budgets  have  been  cut  to  such  ah  extent 
that  enroUiUi^iit  ubje^tnes  fur  \ocational  education  are  being  jeopardized.  The 
future  expjuisum  of  \ocational  education  is  seriously  threatened  at  this  poiat 
lu  time  despite  the  fact  that  in  Xew  Jersey  there  hay  been  an  increase  in 
enrollments  from  1905  to  1974  from  12.1%  to  3Jl.27o  of  the  total  eurolhiieiit  in 
the  secondary  .school,  which  is  all  the  market  can  bear  at  the  current  funding 
level. 

The  Council  understands  that  there  are  .se\erai  proposals  tu  re\ise  the  \oca- 
tioiial  Edwcatioii  Act.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  t  bniu.s  that  tlie>e 
propMisals  will  inipro\e  the  \ocational  cnlucatiun  thrui>t  in  ,tlie  future,  we 
.  wouhl  like  to  iMJiiit  imt  that,  in  our  esumation.  Public  Law  90-570  ha.s  literally 

been  the  .single  instnimeiit  resiaaisible  for  the  dramatic  growth  of  \ocational 
eiUicatnm  programs,  ser\iccs  and  acti\Uies  iu  our  State  ami  iiatioually.  The 
act  has  been  the  forerunner  of  career  education.  It  has  gi\en  birth  to  State 
aihisory  councils  which  ha\e  oi>ened  up  for  grass  rot)ts  public  .scrutiny,  all  of 
the  State  acti\ities  whuh  come  nad^  the  administration  of  \t>catii>nal  cilnca- 
tlon. 

No  other  educational  legislation  on  the  elementary,  secondary  and  puM- 
.seviuulary  le\el  can  compare  with  VL  90  570  in  far  as  that  law  has  allowed 
ft»r  i)n!»lic  input  and  partiv  iiratioii  In  \iew  of  these  surpriMiig  mhance.s.  it  i.s 
(Ulhcult  for  our  ci)U1ki1  to  antlers t and  why  the  Congress  wouUl  enact,  for 
example  such  other  legishitioii  as  Vh  ii'^Slb  without  assurances  tliarthe  intent 
of  CongresxS  i*egarding  PL  92-31S  would  be  carried  out. 

Spccillcally ,  we  point  to  the  problems  whiih  are  created  in  ilw  ile\clopnient 
of  .sectiuu  1202  of  title  X  of  92-318  which  creates  a  1202  romniissioii.  The 
Commkssiou  pro\k>i./n.  in  our  t'stiniation,  ha.^  been  iiistltnteil  without  lirm 
puiilelines.  not  like  the  implemeutatiou  of  State  ad\  ist»ry  count  ils  under  i)0-r>7in 
where  strict  representation  rciiuireiueiits ,  v\  ere  appUetl,  This  situation  has 
already  treated  a  confusion  of  purposes  au»l  »j[uite  possUjlc  i  onbl  In*  In.stru- 
uiental  in  erasing  tin*  substantial  gains  that  have  Iteeii  acliie\ed  for  \i)ca- 
tional  education  under  PTi  90-570. 

It  seems  ratiuT  i)asic  to  us  tliat  sucli  <h>\elopinents.  as  the  creation  of  Fed- 
eral mandates  that  instihite  State  advisory  ('»)uiicils  itt  adi'ilt  education. 
,  national  .and  State  louniiN  nu  vari'er  edutMition.  VJOL*  C%)niniissioii ,  auti  J^tate 

ailMsor.v  iT»)nncils  would  be  couutt^rproduetiu'  If  tlu're  are  not  strong  Ketieial 
cnidelines  or  strong  Federal  iMurdination  of  the  rcsponsibilitii'.^  aud  aitiwtics 
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uf  these  advisor)  aud  ixdn)iimKiug  builk'>.  These  hues  uf  re&iwnijibility  must 
be  clearly  establisdied  \\ith  alh-adj  Existing  «tate  adMM^ry  ciMiucils  uii  vuca- 
Ji.(m4Lt.iducutiuu-auUt-^  itua-ru>iHin,>U^ilttu,>  ^^r-  th«^  *,(tKH.i  tlitiM^rt^v-jMHi^>cu^- 
laws  will  be^tiibustruus. 

The  tragic  ixirt  uf  what  I  am  i>ii>iug  is  that  all  uf  U5>  reeugiuze  the  \alue  uf 
\hv  work  ethie  and  -.\e  ^trne  tu  promote  legiblatioii  which  will  asMiru  the 
(ic\  flnpiueut  of  bkill.s  and  careers  that  will  ha\e  a  lasting  and  rewarding 
effect  Oil  uur  citizciLs.  At  the  siuue  time,  when  pruliferatiuii  occurs  in  the 
number  of  agencies  ami  bodies  establibhwl  tu  regulate,  cuurdiuate  and  evaluate 
und  de\elup  recunimeiidatloUi>  fur  educational  acti\  ities  which  are  iinpurtant 
Id  till  ut*  us  ami  t)ur  wurk  hie,  we  begin  tu  cancel  out  \\hate\er  strides  we 
liuve  made  through  any  pioneering  legislation.  - 

The  past  four  annual  evaluation  reports  of  the  New  Jerse.\  Ad\is>ur>  Council 
have  done  much  in  i>ointing  to  ^reai,  uhere  iuipru\e«ientb  can  be  made  ni  the 
vocational  education  delivery  system. 

Some  uf  the  signilicant  cuutrilmtioiib  which  the  couji^il  has  made  lu  asM^ting 
the  iState  division  of  Vocational  t^ncation  ui  the  i>erforinance ,of  its  duties,  are 
those  studies  and  recuinmeiidations  wliiih  have  brought  about  a  greater  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  educational  system's  widening  rule  and  respon- 
sibilities to  larger  segmenfs  of  our  New  Jersey  i)opulation. 

Those  studies  and  Ke(joniineudatioiis  include ; 

1-  Bringing  to  light  the  expanding  needs  of  adults  aud  those  students 
invidved  m  the  post-secondary  occupational  training  area; 

2.  Proniotiug  interest  in  the  pruHt  and  iiuu-prufit  sector  in  order  to  exhibit' 
ways  in  which  the  protit  hchuol  sector  can  L..ntribute  toward  public  vocational 
education  iiml  how  essential  it  is  for  the  non-profit  school  sector  tn  receive 
occupational  training  fOr  the  general  welfare  of  the  New  Jersev  economic 
coiumuuity. 

3.  Developing  met  ham  sins  and  analysis  of  fund  lug  procedures  in  order  to 
assist  the  State  in  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  vocational  education 
lesources )  ' 

4.  Addressing  itself  to  prohlenis  of  providing  qualit.v  vocational  teacher 
ihIu  cation ; 

5.  Taking  steps  to  assure  an  adeiiuate  public  inf»n*matioii  ts.vsteni  for  adniin- 
istratttrs,  ira rents  and  students  iu  m'der  to  show  the  vahie  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  achieving  a  career  and  self  direction;  and 

0.  Stressing  the  need  to  develop  strategies  for  a  comprehensive  and  cost- 
effective  master  plan  for  vocational  education.  , 

These  are  only  a  few  of  thi  very  active  'interests  and  wt)rk  of  the  New 
Jersey  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Kdncatioii  since  19G9. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  tremendous  dedication  to  expansion 
and  the  cause  of  providing  occui)ational  training  for  .voung  and  (dd  so  that 
they  ini^ht  achieve  career  success.  In  our  exi>erience  with  the  State  division 
of  vocati(»nal  education  we  have  achieved  the  highest  coox>eration.  We  have 
wt)rked  with  an  adininistrntn>ii  who  welcomes  the  help  of  the  New  Jersey 
Advisory  Council  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Yet.  with  increasing  problems  which  iiulude  eeoiiomic  factors,  new  legisla- 
tion with  inipreiise  guidelines  aud  tlircctlves,  changing  philosophies  and  direc- 
tions hi  iH»st  secondary  education  areas,  fising  costs  in  local  district  educa- 
tional operation,  com  i>e  tit  ion  for  Federal  program  funds  niul  the  lack  of  an 
effective  plan  for  coordination  on  the  national  level  and  evaluation  of  the 
impart  of  Federal  legislation,  we  find  a  (\ingress  at  the  crossrtjads  <»f  a  leader- 
ship decision. 

The  decision  Congress  makes  regarding  the  future  direction  of  vocational 
educntlou  will  have  to  be  based  upon  whether  the  Congress  has  determined 
if  the  lawKof  the  past  have  ijrov  ided  *the  inipiict  lioiK'd  for,, If  this  cannot  be 
(lemonst rated  the  (Nmgress  must  tlnd  a  new  direction  in  our  approach  to  voca- 
tional and  (K'cupational  education. 

In  our  exiK^rience,  in  the  State, of  N^w  ,7erse.v,  and  in  the  evuleiice  across 
the  ciaintr.v.  which  exemplifies  the  growth  of  viH'ational  education  and  the 
need  and  the  desire  to  ol)tain  what  these  programs  offer  and  promise,  we  can 
sa>  that  .von  have  sucm'dcd  under  VL  00-570  and  we  encourage  >ou  to  con- 
tinue in  the  path  of  that  success. 

Chairman  I^kukins.  For  tlio  sake  of  bi-evity,  we  will  hear  you,  and 
then  we  will  (jfiostion  you. 
Go  ahead,  Mr/Wober. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLD  WEBER,  CHAIRMAN,  NEW  JERSEY 
 AWISflRY  CnimgL  on  vocational  EmTCAIION  

Mr.  Webeu.  Thank  vou.  Mr,  Chainuan.  My  name  is  Arnold  K, 
Weber,  and  I  aui  the  chairnmn  of  the  New  vTerse\  Advisory  Council 
on  Votatioiuil  Education,  and  have  been  for  3  years,  under  three 
Governoi*b.  I  have  served  on  the  (id\  isory  council  for  a  period  of  6 
years. 

For  aji  understanding  of  the  Ihiiigs  I  am  going  to  say*  I  ani.going, 
to  add  a  few  things  from  niy  background. 

In  1970.  I  was  retired  as  a  corporate  olhcer  of  the  RCA  Corp. 

Suhseipient  tn  that.  1  became  an  organizer  of  the,  Caindcn  City 
Development  (.'onunittee. 

I  ha\e  also  lu'l}>ed  to  organize  tlie  Service  Corpb  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives, where  I  continue  to  serve. 

I  have  als(;  helped  to  organize  the  SBA  and  the  National  Action 
Program. 

As  you  have  indicated,  since  my  testiniony  has  been  made  part  of 
the  record,, I  vvdl  not  ivfer  to  it.  but  rather  1  would  like  to  supple- 
ment it  with  just  a  few  remarks. 

My  intercut  in  v(jcational  eiJucation  goes  back  a  long  way.  start- 
ing in  1910,  vvlu'n  I  served  uVfi  apprenticeship  from  the  General 
Electric  Co,,  and  v\lth  supplementary  education  after  that.  I  did 
manage  to  become  a  corporate  oliicer  of  a  good  corporation. 

I  have  seen  niauv  changes  in  the  field  of  apprenticeship  training, 
vocational  education.  I  have  been  closelv  connected  with  this  sort  of 
tiling  over  tli^  veal's  as  a  counselor  and  adviser  to  youth. 

I  still  am  currentl\  involved  with  mv  grandsons.  Over  the  years, 
one  of  the  things  that  has  impressed  me  ih  the  legislation  that  was 
passed  in  lOOS.  Public  Law  90~rjT6.  .set  up  the  functioJi  of  iidvisory 
councils  in  the  States. 

Looking  at  that  legislation,  it  was  timely,  clear,  and  far  reaching. 
Its  mandate  to  set  up  advisory  councils,  getting  a  broacl  representa- 
tion of  people  concerned  with  vocational  education  from  all  walks 
of  life,  was  particularly  impre..ssiv"e  to  me. 

The  fact  that  it  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  t\\'M  those  groups  were 
not  tied  in  with  anv  part  of  the  education  svstem.  except  to  report 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  healtli  »]vi  v»\!fare  council  of  the 
National  Health  and  Welfare  Councih  is  an  indication  that  the 
legislattjTt;  actually  uere  looking  for  some  means  of  follow  up  to  ^hc 
legislation  that  was  passed. 

I  thouglit,  as  a  businessman  and  as  a  man  much  interested  in  this, 
I  thought  that  it  was  pertinent,  very  correct,  and  undoubtedly  very 
helpful. 

In  spite  of  the  })rogress  we  made  in  New  Jersey,  in  having  some 
12  percent  of  the  voungstcrs  in  grades  9  through  lt2  involved  in 
vocntioual  education  12  vears  ago."  and  having  seen  that  grow  three- 
fold to  IM  percent  with  a  goal  of  moving  that  JU-percent  participa- 
tion up  to  GO  jxM'cent  in  10  years.  In  spite  of  that  progress,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  big  job  to  be  done,  if  one  consideis  the  statements  that 
you  can  read  to  the  effect  that  in  the  lOSO's.  80  percent  of  the  jobs 
that  will  he  available  in  the  United  States  will  be  bandied,  or  could 
be  handled  by  people  wlui  tlo  not  neces^arilv  have  a  colltge  education. 
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So,  the  eini)ha>ih,  in  (^lii  opinion,  is  \ei  y  pi  open*  to  tr\  to  finti 
ways  of  >\\i lining  the  pciululujn  aiound,  ^o  Jn^tead  of  ha\  ing  parentb 

involNe<l  iu  tjic  wuiKl  of  wmk,  ami  lind  the  responj?^  in  life  where 
the  >oun|^htei-s  <:an  fuake  a  vei\  iini*  livin*^  and  rontrihuti*  to  thib 
\\hoh*  prohlcni  of  our  national  economy. 

The  one  thing  that  has  disturheil  nie  m  one  of  the  hills,  and  why 
we  aslced  to  he  here  today,  i>  that  in  looking  at  some  of  the  new 
proposals  on  legislation,  there  >ec-mft  to  he  a  tendency  to  shirk,  or  to 
get  away  from  the  hu.Mnej>^  uf  mandated  representation,  and  an 
inclination  to  say:  ''AVelh  perhapb  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the, 
bu<?iness,  and  let  States  decide."  , 

What  this  has  led  to  in  Public  Law  92-318  is.  I  believe,  in  some 
cases  they  have  taken  a  shortcut,  and  have  named  an  existing 
agency,  which  was  a  part  of  the  educational  system  to  do  a  job. 

Now%  my  question  as  a  former  .businessman,  and  as  one  who  has 
worked  on  this  advisory  council  for  C  }cars,  and  I  have  been  how 
programs  may  be  e\aluated  and  inputs  fed  into  a  bysteni  that  brings 
it  right  back  to  Congre^s.  I  am  concerned  ubout  the  ease  with  which 
the  educational  s>btem  couhl  sort  of  keep  to  itself  without  closer 
examination  of  the  thin<rs  that  may  be  wrong,  and  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  things  that  might  be  improved. 

So,  the  main-puriMJse  of  niy  testimony  is  to  bring  out  the  point 
thiit  if  there  i.^  one  liiijig  that  new  legislation,cin  the  opinion  of  our 
Xew^  Jei*sey  State  Advisory  Councih  ought  to  retain  is  the  very 
specific  task  uf  »v»Mang  that  type  of  represciTtation  wdiich  will  bring 
minority  opinions,  labor,  industry,  the  educational  processes,  and  all 
of  the  other  people  in\oheil  in  the  interest  of  education  into  focus 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  speak  fi-eely,  and  with  some  effective- 
ness itt  bringing  about  the  i  hanges  that  we  see  the  new  legislation 
^doing,  namely  that  which  I  think  tan  l)e  best  suited  to  its  purpose, 
if  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  typG  of  followup  that  has  been 
clearly  set  up  under  Public  Law  0O-57(>, 

This,  I  think,  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time.  My  testiniony  is 
with  you.  It  may  he  read.  I^t  nie  aild  just  one  thing.  On  page  5,  we 
have  indicated  the  aih  ice  that  may  be  i^iven  freely  bv  an  advisory 
couniih  where  you  don't  depend  on  }our  boss,  or  your  boss's  boss  for 
your  job,  when  you  come  out  and'  say  that  there  should  be  so1ne 
expansion  in  student  e<iiication. 

It  gets  into  a  wide  range  of  interests,  and  leads  to  some  very  inter- 
esting situations. 

Another  reconuuendation  that  wi'  have  made,  and  will  continue  to 
make,  is  to  stress  the  need  to  (U'\elop  strategy  for  a  comprehensive 
overall  plan  of  education,  which  goes  along  basu'ally  \\ith  the  con- 
cept to<  lay  caHf^' I  "*^roer  education.  '  '  •  - 

I  thank  you,  Afr,  (Chairman. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Thahk  \ou  very  much  for  a  gooil  statement 
Mr,  Fletcher.  '  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  WALLACE  FLETCHER,  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Fletchku.  My  name  is  Wallace  J.  P'letcher,  and  I  am  the 
executive  oflicer  of  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
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;  Education,  I  am  a  foriiuT  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  graduate 
school.  I  am  a  forniei  hiisinebbuian  and  a  consultant  in  the  educa- 

 -tionaliield    

Among  my  scholarly  works,  I  am  the  principal  author  of  the 
'2-year  study  of  the  C^ilifornia  Vocational  Education,  entitled: 
"California  Education  Today.  Yestei-day,  and  Tomorrow,"  which  I 
believe  your  committee  utilized  in  the  creation  of  flie  190b  amend- 
ments. 

It  occui-s  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  distinguibhed  subcommit- 
tee, and  also  the  dihtinguished  coniniittee,  which  vou  chair,  have 
been  a  major  hulwalk  against  the  bureaucracy 'and  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
which  changed  the  thrust  of  education  from  being  for  specilic  pro- 
grams to  dealing  with  the  needs  of  |;eopIe  across  the  State,  all  citi- 
zens of  ajl  ages,  with  special  emphasis  upon  those  with  special  needs. 

In  1968,  the  ('ongrest^,  ami  your  conunittee,  discovered  that  only 
49,000  U.S.  citizens  in  the  special  needs  category  had,  in  fact, 
received  service. 

Congress,  therefore,  took  the  position  that  in  19G3  they  had  pro- 
vided the  money,  hut  that  the  bureaucracy  had  been  unwilling  to 
change  their  diroctuwi.  Therefore,  in  the  1968  amendments,  to  insure 
the  impleincntatlon  of  \our  intent,  you  required  categorical  use  of 
funds. 

Yon  provided  a  stick  in  terms  of  a  State  plan  to  describe  the 
anticipated  expenditui-es  by  category  and  program,  and" who  would 
be  served. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  chose  to  mandate  independent,  autono- 
mous State  ad\  isorv  cinmcil  to  advibe  on  the  implementation  of  the 
annual  plan,  and  toVvaluate  annually,  and  on  a  continuing  basis,  its 
implementation. 

Further,  Congress  then  determined  that  at  the  national  level  there 
was  a  clear  need.  So,  you  strengthened  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education. 

Once  again  we  saw,  despite  some  encouraging  nuinbei-s,  that  by 
1972,  again  the  bulwark  of  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and  selected 
rcj^resentatives  on  umr  committee  recognized,  as  a  i-esult  partly  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  and  national  advisory  council  *that 
its  intent  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  was  not  being  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  IIEW,  or  by  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Congress  took 
tlie  extreme  step  (>£  mandating  the  internal  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Omce  of  Education  to  insure  a  high  priority  to  vocational  eclucation 
through  t]ie  creation  of  a  bureau,  and  even' defining  the  top  17  jobs 
in  that  r.:-;:a;ii/.ation  hv  civil  service  category. 

A  step,  which  to  {iny  scholar,  indieatcfl  the  acute  dissatisfaction 
of  the  C(mgiv^^.  reflecting  our  acute  concern. 

However,  in  the  1072  amendment.^  vou. also  developed  require- 
ments for  a  total  planning  capabilitv",  and  did  that  throu^^^h  an 
anieudnient  to  the  Higher  Education  Act^of  1065,  imder  title'^XIT, 
calling  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  1202  Commissions. 

The^e.  as  you  are  aware,"  have  been  created  in  every  State  hv 
means  of  a  .statement  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the  U.S.  Coni- 
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mi&sioncr  of  Ediuatuni  that,  i!i'fa<:t,  the  fornuitioif  of  the  V202  Com- 
mission Nvas  a  requirement  of  the  statute.  ^ 
— — To  date,  as  you  aw^ire;  thim>-lm-€  been  no  reg-uhition^s  isbued 
by  the  U.S.  Ofiioe  of  Ethication.  In  that  legibhitiou.  you  required 
that  nieaub  .^houhl  be  found  to  integrate  \ucational  and  career  edu- 
cation program,^  into  the  elemental}  and  secondary  bchool steins 
of  this  count  I  y  \vith  emphasis  simihir  to  that  ot  the  traditional 
acadendc  subjects  as  one  of  joui  major  thrusts,  one  with  which  we 
would  clearly  all  concur.  • 

However,  yuu  also  did  another  thing.  I  woul^l  remind  you.  and 
tliftt:  was  that  you  took  three  of  the  title.^  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secomhiry  Education  Art  of  11)6.},^ and  in  conforming  amendments 
on  page  118  of  Publir  Law  1)2-318.  you  requiiJfed  that  those  funds 
under  thoM»  three  titleh  hhouUl  be  utilized,  Federal  funds  to  local 
school  dibtrietb.  in  order  to  iuhinv  again  that  there  would  be  funding 
available,  irrehpeeti\ e  of  the  funding  available  under  Public  Law 
90-57 G,  to  implement  this  edonlination  in  education,  " 

It  is  very  dillicult  for  u.^  to  determine  whether  or  not  vour  intent 
has  been  implemented  in  tlii.->  matter,  because  the  udvibory  council 
on  education  \ni>  an  implied  le^ponsibilit}  to  see  that  funds  for 
vocational  edu^'ation.  in  tact,  are  bpent  that  will  relate  boniewhat  to 
Public  Law  90-57(k  ' 

Therefore,  1  \vould  ^ugge^^t  that  thib  ib  an  area  that  the  committee 
would  want  to  examine  careful ly  in  future  legislation. 

I  would  like  you  to  empha.size  a  matter  of  concern  to  my  council, 
and  to  a  number  of  ofher  councils.  That  is  the  fact  that  our  findings 
in  certify in«!j  the  annual  State  plam^  in  many  States  have  been  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  hah  been  either  evaded,  or  countered. 

We  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
thiii  nmtter,  and  one  reason  why  I  have  included  within  the  docu- 
■ments  \\hich  1  am  pre.^enting  as  part  i^f  m}  tesfi4uony,  the  1972  and 
197-1  evaluation  reports  of  my  own  council. 

Despite  the  fact,  a.s  1  have  said,  that  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  theM'  plan.^  ha\e  e\aded,  or  countered  the  intent  of 
Congresh.  to  date  m>  State  plan  has  been  tlisapproved  by  the  U.S. 
^  Office  of  Education. 

I  would  point  out  furtliei.  in  I'ouhidering  future  legislation,  that 
at  the  State  meeting  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Council  from  all  over 
thih  Nation  and  for  the  territoiies,  in  Scott^dale,  Ariz.,  in  Xovember 
1074,  the  eoum'ils  in  1-day  \\orkhhops  in  which  tw^o-t birds  of  the 
delegate^  partieipated.  dete mimed  that  in  thi.^  year  of  anticipated 
new  Noeatiomil  cdueation  legislation,  theie  is  no  neetl  for  iuaj(>r 
legislation  except  that  Congrehs  should  peihaps  further*  mandate  the 
fuiu'tion.-^  of  the  T.S.  Oflice  of  Education  in  evaluation  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  legislation  and  planninsr, 

I  i-jecommeml.  n^spi'ct  fully^^-Vlr.  Chairman,  that  the  financial  re- 
sources of  State  aih  iso!  V  councils  be  increased,  at  least  to  those  of 
Us  who  are  minimally  fumled  States,  to  assist  our  e\aluation  aeti\i- 
ties.  ami  that  oui  annual  e\aluation  repoits  be  suhmitted  through 
the  Statje  board  of  education  to  the  education  conunittee  of  the  ^ 
Ilotiso  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


tional  education  fund.^  to  be  UH'd  for  administrhtue  puipose^  within 
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the  States,  ami  1  wuuhl  be  piepaml  to  expuiKl  on  that  in  question- 
ing, sir. 

required  in  the  annual  evaluation  reports  of  the  ddvisoi'y  councils. 
Here  1  am  asking  }ou  to  nuuulate  bomcthin^r  that>ive  shall  do,  and 
that  IS,  Inning  heen  able  to  do  a  htudy  in  Coniieeticat  on  attritions 
'  in  public  high  school  by  district,  ami  also  by^.the  total  ;State,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  attrition  between  0th  grade  enrollment 
and  ISth  grade  enrollment,  4  years  later.  > 

Similarly,  between  10th  gratle  and  12th  grade  enrollments^ 3  yeai-s 
later,  because  some  of  our  high  schools  are  organiz;ed  that  way,  and 
overall  in  the  State,  w  iind  the  astonishing  fact  that  between  1973 
12th  grade  attribition,  ami  19T4  12th  grade  attrition,  there  has  been 
a  jump  of  23  pemuit  ui  the  attrition  rate. 

I  s«gg9^t  tl^^The  need  for  full  implementation  of  existing  legis- 
lation is  denion»t rated  b\  increasing  attrition  rates  among  high 
school  students,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  youth  unemployed, 
and  believe  that  the  dimension  of  the  prdjlem  'i.s  such  that,  with 
appropriate  safeguards,  nuissi\e  increases  in  funding  are  necessary. 

There  are  two  further  pgints  that  are  not  wi-itton  in  my  summary. 
One  i.s  that  I  woiihl  respectfully  suggest  that  the  comniittee  recon- 
sider its  creation  of  a  separate  Office  of  ('areer  Education,  reporting 
directly  to  the  U.S.  Conmiissioner,  rather  than  through  the  Bureau 
of  Adult  Vocational  antl  Technical  e'lucation,  because  this  seems  to 
be^mqreased  fragmentnticm  of  the  education. 

The  lo^K  of  the  matter  e.si-apes  me,  since  Public  La\v  92-318  calls 
for  cohesive  planning. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  respectfully  await  any  questions. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Thank  you  for  a  very  good  statement. 

[The  prepa^-ed  .statement  of  Mr.  Fletcher 'follows :] 

PKKPARKI)'*-STArKMKNT   OF    WAl.f.ACK   J.  4*'LKTCHKR,    StATK  AdVISOHY  COUNCIL  O.N 

VocATio.NAi,  Education  fou  Connkcticut 

I.  The  Votatloiml  Kclucation  Act  of  19G3  ohangi'd  the  thrust  of  VocatioujU 
h^ducation  fnm  program  to  iicoplc  neod.s  and  iacmu^tul  fuiuhng  fourfold 

a  Uy  U)(>S  the  Congress  (li.sro\  erod  that  ou\y  41)  thousjjnd  C-S.  citizens  in 
tho  .siM>cial  noods  category  had  received  service. 

3,  The  C«)ngres.s  in  the  IJKJM  Anu'ndnieut.s  tot.k  the  fidlowing  ytens  to  ensure 
iinphMuentation  of  its  intent. 

a.  categorical  use  of  funds 

l»,  a  suite  Plan  to  describe  the  anticipated  expenditures  bv  catcuon  and 
program  "  .  . 

o  !i  i^Uxtv  Advisory  Council  to  advise  on  the  dcveh)pnient  of  the  Plnn  and  to 
evalmUc  annuuUi/  its  implemvnUition 

(1.  strengthen  the  XatiOnal  Advisory  Council 

k  By  1972  the  Congress  rec«4gnized  as  a  ^result  of  the  animal  reports  of  the 
State  and  Xaticnial  Advisory  (\)uncils  that  its  intent  was  luit  being  imple- 
mented h\  tlu'  Department  of  IIFAX  and  State  Hoards*  (►f  Kducntion 

5  hrthe  Kdneunon  AmemlnuMit.s  ni  iw72.cCongress  took  the  extreme  step  of 
mandatnjg  the  internal  organizatitai  of  the  l*.S.  Ofliee  of  Kducation  to  ensure 
high  priority  to  vocational  education. 

ft.  In  the  l()72  Aniendmn)ts.  Congress  ,de\eh)i>od  rcMiiirements  for  a  total 
planning  capalnlity  under  Title  12  of  the  Jligher  Katuali^m  Act  of  lj)(;5.  To 
date,  these  requirements  lune  nut  heen  impU-mented  throiigh  reguUtions  bv  the 
V  S.  Othce  of  lildncation. 

7.  Despite  the  findings  ifT  State"*  A(!\ isor>  (Vmncils  in  certifying  ftnnuai  State 
Plans  that  these  plan><  evaded  or  countered  the  intent  of  Cougres.s  to  date,  m 
State  IMan  has  been  diwipproved. 
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^  IS.  At  the  juiiit  luevtiii^  of  stale  4VdMs(;r>  ('(HiiiciLs  iii  S(uit^ilale.  Aii/Auia  lu 
Xovoniber.  11)74.  the  rouiicils  lU'tcniiiiieU  that  iii  ihis  yvui  t)f  .uitmpattHl  nvw 

VongKenn  .'ihould  furthct  inunitati  tin  fumttan^i  of  the  I  i^.  Ofm  uf  hdmut^ion 
in  vvaluatum  (intl  t'nfon't)mnt  of  {xistimj  Utjifilation  (ind  phinfnmj.  • 

t).  I  m'oniiiU'ini  tlial  thv  Hua lu  ial  ir.suiirt'rj;  of  Stat.^  Atlw^ui^  CuutinN  ba 
iiuTeaml  tu  asMst  tht'ir  o\aUiatnni  .u  ti  wt  u'>  .nul  (hat  Uumi  aiiiiiuil  Kv.jluatiou 
Heports  ho  ftubiuitted  thn>u^ii  tlu'  State  li»;«uU  of  Kthu4tn>u  \u  the  Ktlucatum 
Cmimiittoes  of  thejitmsr  suu!  Scnatr  vt  the  1*  S 

10  I  furtht»r  recoiaiiieml  that  (^>Ilk'IV^^  hunt  the  in'nviitagi»'>  uf  wi.itioaal 
iHhK'athiii  fuiiU>  Ut  be  used  for  a(liaiiiiMruti\e  kpurinise.s  \Mthiii  the  states. 

11.  I  furtlUT  remuiiineiKl  aUdithnis  to  the  statl^tu•al  liiforiiiatiau  to  he 
required  in  tht»  auuual  K\ahiatioii  ReiH>rts  at  AdMsor^  roiuiviLs.  e.^;  attntmii.s 
in  puhlie  hijjh  S4"hf)<)l  h\  (li.-^trict  autl  state 

12.  I  sug^'est  that  the  iu'ed  for  fall  imph'iuentatum  of  oxUtiu*;  ^  j,i.slatioii  i5> 
(UMuoust rated  h\  iiUTeaMii^  attntHni  rates  auioug  hi^h  sthool  siiideiit.s.  an 
huTease  lu  tht*  in^rt  eiita^'t"  ami  HUiabers  ot  y>uth  uuemiilu.s  ed.  and  hehe\e  tiftit 
!he  dinieiish)n  of  the  i>n>Jdeiii  i.s  sm  h  that,  with  appropriate  s<ifej;iJards.  uias- 
si\e  increases  iii  funding;  are  necos^iry. 


To:  Wallace  J.  Flotflier, 

From :  ('arolyn  (jrafton 

Suhjeet .  Coinuuauty  Needs  Fart  or 

The  CoiuiauaitN  Need.s  Faett)r  (CNF)  is.  eoUiposed  of  live  faeturs .  (1) 
uuaiher  of  AFDC  (Aurto  Fantihes  with  l)ei»eudeiit  C  hildren)  diUdren ,  (2; 
general  uneiiiplu\nient ,  (8)  high  sclund  nun  ^'raduut^'b  10-21,  (4>  .\tjuth  inieni- 
phtyiaont ;  and  (.1)  ecjualiv.ed  tax  rate. 

All  uf  these  iinuibers  are  eoinertetl  to  Z  .seore.s  (mean  of  0,  Maudard  de\i- 
atian  of  1 )  and  the  live  Z  score.^  are  added. 

We  ha\e  Ui)-ipiestion.s  at  present  tni«the  tirst  two  items.  The  number  ""of 
AFDC  chihlreii  is  a  firm  figure  The  general  mieiiiphn uient  figures  are  now 
eoaiputed  b.\  tewn-ryther  than  t>.\  lahur  market  region,  tlujse  hgiires  aie 
now  sjitisfactory  * 

It  was  decided  at  the  Janiuir^  lU  meeting  <ai  the  CNF  (held  at  tlie  .State 
Office  Buildhig  in  Mr  Biahthrzeski'i>  ulUt  t- )  that  the  high  Mliuol  nun  graduates 
llgure.  whK'h  is  i^ften  tullt'Ued  \  la  a  ti»\Mi  eensns.  will  he  replaced' lo  a  hgnit» 
representing  schind  lea\er.s  This  new  tigifre  will  hv  computed  as  the  dilTeienee 
hetvvoea  the  number  of  gradnates  ui  the  inost  recent  graduating  (hiss  aud  the 
size  of  tliht  class  years  pre\it>nslj,  taken  from  the  lOth  grade  Octol)er 
student  count  for  the  AI)M'ia\erage  dail.\  uicuiher.sliipi .  Tenth  grade  enroll- 
ment'Vigu  res  were  chosen  rather  than  Dth  grade  tiguie^  b(Njause  sunn*  junim 
high  .Mh«M)ls  keep  the  students  tlirt>ugh  the  ahitli  grhde.  then  send  them  to^ 
regiouid  high  sihools  There  is  a  drawback  ti>  not  Using  Utli  giade  hguies. 
That  drawback  is  that  a  i>er.s»)ii  who  is  held  baek  one  grade  nia>  tuni  \{i 
before  reaching  lOth  grade,  and  tlnieft>re  dri»p  i>ut  \\ith»ad  Ijemg  euunted 
IIowc\er,  we  aieept  the  10  12  grade  difTerence  as  a*  vast  inii)ro\ement  o\  ei  the 
census  figun's  for  high  school  uou-graduates,  ^ 

TlU'  lignre^^  fiir  M'Uth  uneiiiplo\  meat  lia\e  also  Iteen  nnaeceptaiilc  The  State 
Departnient  i>f  Labor  is  now  wi>rkiiig  tuit  a  ftirtnula  for  (M>nsideiatM"i  T.he 
ments  of  the  new  formula  will  he  asse'^^ed  1;.  Mr.  Uuhard  Wilson.  Mr.  Fiauk 
Livak.  aud  Mrs.  Carol\u  (Iraftr>u. 

The  llfth  figure  is  equal ize<l/ta\'  rate.  ' 

/      onnid  h'vu  X  pvH'Cnt  cuiluntum 

equah/ied  tax  rate=?   -       -  .^^^ 

^  grand  list 

There  are  .st'\t'rnl  pr(»l»leiiis  iulieient  in  ti.\uig  t<>  ciuupare  towns  b.\  llieir  tax 
rate.^.  Towns  ass^.ss  their  pr(»iKM'ties  in  different  >earN,  (tluTe  :ua.\  he  as  nuicli 
as  a  lh>ear  difference  iu  tht'  \ear  of  assessiiuMit  f<>r  \\\k\  towns).  Y<*t  the  i>ei- 
eent  asM's.smeiit  a.s  «is  the  actual  assessment  fii^u'es  reuiaui  uiu  hanged 

until  the  iie\t  a>se.N.^{ueut»  'I'liert'  can  also  be  a  di-st  repam  \  la'twi'eii  the  .stated 
pertent  i)f  asspsssiinent  and  the  actual  IHTc♦»n^  of  the  fait  maiket  \alue  at 
which  proiK,'rty  is  assessetl.  This  \aries  fi-inn  town  tt>  town  and  fnaii  assessor 
to  as>e.ssor  The.se  problems  art'  de.st  rilied  *inore  fiill.v  in  "Fliiamiiig  C<aiiiecti- 
uit's  SeluMjls.  The  PMaal  Heptut  of  the  C'tinimissiou  to  Stud/  Stlnxd  Finance 
and   Equal  Fahuatioaal   Oppoi  t  unit.\ ,  January.  1075".  In  addition  to  theso 
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variatiuns  which  affect  thu  tuniparubilitj  uf  the  einmliztd  ta-\  ratei?'*,  differ- 
ent tu\\us  ube  \aOiag  prui>urtiuiii5  uf  their  tux  to  ^uppurt  feducatiua.  The  report 
wf  the  CumlUl^>biuu  Uetecred  tu  alju\ej  Ubud  a  ligare  \\hich  the>  call  the  bchuul 
tax  rate  wliich  tuiibistii  uf  tht-  lucal  fuadb  fur  Lurreut  achuul  uperatiug  expeubeb 
divided  by  the  adjusted  asses.sed  valuatiou. 

Local  fimUij  fur  eurreat  bchuul  ui>eratiug  expeaseb  are  tuaipated  a^.  Tutal 
current  educational  operating  expea^s  luiaub  ^tate  aid  iniaub  federal  aid. 

school  lax  rate— ^^^^^^^  fn^vds  f  owe  urgent  nchool  op(^'ation  expends 
^  adjiftiJted  asse^seil  evaluation 

The  presKnt  form  of  the  "equahxeil  tax  rate"  in  the  CNF  assumes  that  all 
towns  Ui>e  ifJO^c  of  their  lucal  tax  tu  support  educatiuu.  Thib  equalizeil  tax 
rate  must  be  changed  tu  a  mjIiuuI  tax  rate  to  rc'pre{5eut  the  rate  uf  taxatiuu 
which  is  spent  od  education. 

*\  - 

The  Role  a>'d  Respon abilities  uf  i:$T.\xK  Aumsorv  Cuu^cils  on  Vocational 
/  BducatiIn"  Within  the  Changing  Educational  JSvstem 

executive  summary 

The  recent  histo^j^^uf  American  eilucatiou  caa  be  characterized  as  a  shift 
of  emphasis  fur  leadership  fruui  the  lotal  &choul  district  to  the  State  aad  Fed- 
enil  Go\eraineiits.  At  tlie  sauie  tiiae  <ia  increahiag  emphasis  was  heiag  placed 
o%the  uml  fur  fimiial  preparation  for  emijJo>  aieut  as  a  respoasihilit>  of  the 
edacatiua  systcai.  -^1/ f ifrther  tread  ua's  to  attempt  ti»  offset  the  differiag  le\els 
of  liiiancial  sapi^t  for  education  h\  the  locaf  school  tlibtncts  due  to  size  and 
tax  base  from  which  to  fund  education. 

bwreasing  Fcdeml  support  and  leadership  ,  ^ 

During  the  lJ>60's*a^apiet>  uf^Fed«al  laws  were  passed  pro\uling  increas- 
ing suppt>rt  toMiraais  .segments *of  tlTe  cHlucatioaal  effort.  Aniuag  these  was 
,tlie  1903  Vocafioual  Kducation  Act,  (I'.L.  86-2aoj.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
JUibor  aad  I'ubhc  Welfare  descTihed  the  19G3  act  as  follows  in'  its  report  in 
July,  1968:' 

"THE  ACT  OF  1963 

*  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063  represented  the  first  basic  reconsid- 
eration of  \uci^iunal  educatiou  .suae  1917.  Iir  the  latter  .\ear.  Congress  pro- 
vided $7  aiilliouiper  >ear  m  faatchmg  grants  for  training  in  agriculture,  home 
ecoi.u*.ics.  and  trade  aad  iiulustr.v'  occupations.  B.\  19G3.  distributne  educa- 
tion, practical  nursing  h»her>  occai>iUiun&,  <iitd  tt*thaical  trahiiiig  had  heea 
addlM  to  the  list  ift  occupational  categories,  aad  Feireral  appropriations  for 
it/n  ] 


\ocatioimi  educat#)a  had  increased  to  JJo^  aiilUoa.  ilowcMcr,  the  nature  of  the 
program  reiaauied  iftic hanged— jbVdcTal  niatehtnin?«4ats  werw  laadc  aNailable 
to  the  8tates/fo  he  si>ent  In  siH'cified  amounts  fur  training  iii>  each  of  the 
sevea  occapaluonal  categories  vyitli  a  niiiiinuini  of  Federal  direttion  or  inMjhe- 
nient.  ^        ^    ^  \ 

'The  immediate  nioti\atioa  for  the  1903  act  was  the  high  level  W  uaeniplo> - 
meat  aia»>aj:  iiatraiaed  and  uu  xperii  need  ,\outl4.  Longer  term  triliir>m  alleged 
a  failure  tu  ihange  tnt  apatioiial  ehi  phases  in  ^KoeiTihg  with  a  a  increasingly 
stiplusticated  techaical  etunoai.v.  More  dinil>  reiogni^d,  Inii  iaipliiit,  was  the  ^ 
growing  need  for  forma]  preparation  for  employ meiit*  |l 

"The  1903  act  was  the  immediate  product  oX  a  Panel  u^-Coiisultants  on  Voca- 
tionai  Kducation  establi.shed  at  the  direction  of  rreshlent  John  K.  Kennedy  in 
1901  The  at  t'.s  contribatitais  and  futare  needs  caaiiut  he  e\aluated  apart 
from  cousideratiuii  of  the  geaeral  status  uf  vucatioaal  educatiuu. 

The  declared  objectives  of  the  Vocatiuaal  Kducatiuii  Act  of  1063  was  the 
"en^plu.v  uient  preparation  uf  foar  groups  uf  ijcuple  rather  than  the  labor  market 
demands  of  Miriuu^  uccupatiuaal  categories.  It  inchaled  .  ♦  ♦  *  pt»rsuns  of  all  ^ 
agVH  m  all  i  oalallnuti^^^  of  the  State — tho.se  la  high  s(lu>ul.  those  whu  ha\e  com- 
pleted or  di.scoa  tin  lied  their  ft>rnial  education  and  are  ^nvimrrrt^  tu  enter  fhe 
lalu>r  nBN;Ket,  tht)se  who  have  alread>  entered  the  labt»r  aiarket  bat  need  tu 
upgrjidt^^^eir  skills  or  learn  new  iaas.,  and  thuse  with  si>etial  eihuyitional 
luindicaps — will  ha\e  reail,\ .  ai cess  to  vocationnj  traiaing  or  retraining  whiih 
is  uf  high  qualitj.  which  is  realixtii  tif  the  light  of  actual  or  antcipated  oppor- 
tjLUilties  for  gainful  emplu,\  aie.nt.  and  wj^ich  is  suited  to  their  needs,  iif^^fests, 
.  and  ability  to  beaellt  from  such  traiaing/       '  -  ^  4  " 

V        Federal  funds  were  ini  reased  funrfoltl  and  tould  be  iisi  d  to  prelwre  iudl-  \ 
ylduals  fyr.jjaiaful  eniplo>ineaJ  in  auj  aonpn»fessional  occupjgjtjua. 
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"However,  ubjecti\es*ari'  aUiie\iM  bj  allocation  and  application  of  reLurce.s 
nut  by  declarations  of  intent.  Neither  carrots*  nor  .aickb'  uere  pru\ided  to 
intlueuoe  exjxinditure  pattenii^'* 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  tains  continued  criticii^m  that  oppor- 
tunities ttjt  new  utiHisatioUs,  of  funds>  allowed  bj  the  Act  uere  not  grasped. 
The  Committee  pointed  out  that : 

#  •'Enrollment  m  courM-.s  deMgiieU  speclficallj  -for  thu&e  \\ith  .si>e(.ial  nei'dj>  waj» 
rei>«jrtea  as  4U,U0O  in  li.-xal  lUGU.  The  t>i>eual  need5>  hijure  doeh  not  includo*thc 
>outh.s  ami  adult  &  from  Uibiid\antai;ed  backgrounds  enrolled  m  regular  couri>e.s. 
It  is  a  strong  indication  that  little  serioUb  effort  followed  that  ijartjcular  di- 
rective of  legislative  intent." 

Further  in  its  report  the  Ciunmittee  reaches  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  iti 
disappointment  at  the  inadequao  of  rej*ponse  b.^  State  and  Local  Educators 
,  to  the  opportuutiess  and  the  implied  mandate  of  the  ID63  Act. 

"The  reporting  sysstem  i>er.sitoti5  iu  ut>iug  the  traditional  occupational  cate- 
guries.  Therefore,  information  in  the  'actual  occupatik^nb  for  which  students 
art*  trained  i{>  limited.  How e^  err  indications  are  that  there  has  been  little 
progress  toward  the  prima r.^  redirectiuns  endorsed  bj  -the  li>63  act.  The  pro- 
portion of  high  school  students  enrolled  does  not  appear  to  be  k-isiug  wl^en 
the  addition  of  office  occupations'  to  t|ie  Federal  support  roster  is  considered. 
Adult  enrollments  are  iiicreaMng  slowl.v.  Postseconda;?y  enrollments  are  risiilg 
mure  rapidly,  but  tliej  are  part  of  the  e.\i>anding  junior  college  movement. 

"The  addition  of  oUice  occupations  to  those.  sijecificall\  eligible  for  Federal 
support  was  laudatory  in  \r-w  of  enlplo.^meut  trends  and  the  deficieuo  of  \o- 
^cational  education  opportunities  for  women.  To  the  extent  the  rising  luimber 
enrolled  in  federally  supported  courses  in  that  category  is  a  net  additio/i  to 
those  being' trained  for  office  work,  a  contribution  is  being  made. 

'Cousidering  the  growing  demands,  the  efforts  to  de\elop  training  in  such 
triticall.>  labor-short  areas  as  liealtli  and  technical  occirfJations  and  some  in 
tin*  .skilled  trades  been  iimitt-d.  E\en  within  these  areas,  health  occupa-  * 

tinn.s  appear  largel.^  restricted  to  practical  nurses  and  dental  assistants,  ignor- 
ing the  wide  \arietj  of  medical  technician  opportunities.  Technician  programs 
'ipl>ear  overconctjnt  rated  in  flee  Ironies  and  drafting.  Little  effort  has  been 
.  made  to  intcrreUite  secondary  and  i>ostsecondQrj  training  to  provide  career 
ladder.s'  and  reduce  overlap  in  technical, programs  requiring  extensive  train- 
ting.  Two  out  of  five  Anierican  >outlis  attend  college,  and  half  of  them  gradu- 
ate. Thi.s  is  a  remarkable  actompli.shment.  Hut  it  still  leaves  four  out  of  fiv^e 
tt»"ul»tui^  .sjilable  skill.-^  in  high  school,  in  ix>stsecondarj  technical  and  junior 
colleges,  in  un( uinplpted  college  courses,  iii  api>rentice  or  on-the-job  training, 
or,  bMatedly.  through  ro^nedial  programs.  'The  act  of  1963  has  jet  to  make 
an  apiwjeciable  difference  iA  the  extent  to  which  the>;  do  so  .  . 

Having;  establishiil  it.s  level  of  disappointment,  the  Committee  restated  the 
national  iommitinent  to  a  major  philosophical  riHlirectitjn  of  American  educa- 
tion as  follows : 

There  are  limits  to  what  can  ho  done  in  the  forni  of  legi.slati(jn  to  guide 
viH'ational  education  in  the  fptnre.  Congress  can  available  and 

provide  general  guidelines  for  the  u.si-  of  those  funds.  TnSHfc)iary  resrH»nsibil-  , 
it.v  for  vjM'ational  and  technical  edu»  ation  rests  with  tlie^^ople  involved  at 
the  local  levi'l.  The}  must  be  ever  alert  to  in.sure  response  to  the  ever-chang- 
ing  needs  of  the  i)eople  for  edmati(^n  and  the  needs  of  the  economy^  for  uuin- 
powei'. 

''The  responsibility  for  preparing  young  Americans  for  life  in  the  f 
turj  belouRH  til  our  schools.  Children  now  being  educated  will  be 
their  living  after  the  year  2000  A.D.  The  rapid  changes  in  Anierican 
Uiid  eeouomj  during  the  last  two  decades  and  those  which  are  priu 
during  the  next  decade  indicate  that  tlit*  life  of  these  >oung  people  will  ^e 
filled   with  opportunities,   crises,  and  problems  which,  are  be.vond  present 
imaginatitJn.^ 

"It  is  impossible  to  trTlin  children  for  21st  century  life.  It  is  iily  i)ussiblo 
to  provide  them  with  an  education  which  will  i)erniit  theni  to  t,  advantage 
of  new  opportunities,  vvithstand  unfor.soen  iri.ses  >iolve  i  'rnw^r*e  unsolv- 
able  proldems  Modern  teclinologj,  the  rapidl.v  eX]  .ding  w*.  1  of  Kt^owlodge, 
and  freedom  from  poverty  could  lay  a'  foundaticn.  f*  a  i  ^  i^^ation  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  vY(mld  offer  every  Americ.  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  full  potential.  * 

"It  is  also  possible"tliat  technological  progress  and  the  et<  .ile  advantages 
^nccruing  to  those  who  have  mastered  that  technologj  will  lea^*   .  large  si  nnent 
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of  our  society  behind-  &epuratfU  from  tht^  U  ueflts  of  th^  mainstream  of  the 
society  and  the  economy  ..." 

It  was  a  re&ult  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  respoii>e  to  the  iiiteut  of  the 
19G3  legiblatiou.  that  (L'oiigress  Uev^lop^  auU  parsed  thfe  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Am^jndmentb  of  {V.L,  iMy-o'ii}).  Withiii  the^e  ameiidmeiits. /tho  Con- 
gress provide  both  the  carrot"  and  the  -  j>tick"  \\hich  the.\  had  felt  \\ab 
lacking  in  the  li>t)3  legi.*»latioa.  In  addition  tu  dihinng  spcMiial  uitt*gorn.7il  u>^> 
for  the  federal  fund>.  ie^g.  uf  the  baMc  ^upi>ort  fuiid.>  \\(?re  tu  be  u.sed  for  ■ 
special  programs)  for  the  di^ad^  antaged .  lOU  lof  the  basic  funds  were  to  be 
Ubed  for  special  programs  fur  the  handicapped,  lo^c  of  the  basic  funds  «ere 
to  be  used  for  ^v^stsc^condary  t»ducation».  Ihe  expenditures  of  these  funds 
were  to  be  made  to  implement  a  required  State  plan  for  \vcational  edia>-atioii 
to  be  submitted  to  the  United  State^  Commi*.Moiier  of  Education  annually,  m 
which  a  stateinent  of  needs  to  be  met  aud  a  plan  of  program*  t*»  meet  these 
nec*ds  v\as  required.  .The  plan,  to  be  acceptable,^  must  contain  both  short  and 
long  range  program  si)ecincations. 

In  order  to  ensure  as  broad  an  input  as  possible  to  the  State  plan,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  Ad\iM;r,\  Council  on  Vucational  Education  was  required.  The 
duties  of  the  Council  are  to  adMse  the  btate  Boanl  of  Education  on  tht  deNel- 
opuient  of  its  annual  short  and  long  range  plan  and  certify,  that  it  ha.^  been 
consulted.  Without  thi.s  consultation  certification,  the  C*mniisM<iner  <if  Educa- 
tion is  forbidden  to  allot  funds  to  a  State.  Further,  each  jear  the  AdMSor.N 
Council  is  required  to  e\ahiate  the  appropriateness  of  the  State  plan  and  its 
•implementation  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  citiztn»  of  the  State  for  occupa- 
tional education.  The  legisiatioitt[|^o  rr^ated  a  National  AdMsuo  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  and  the  ^^ate  Committee  on  Labur  tOid  Tubhc  Mel- 
fare,  in  its  report  transmitting  its  version  of  the  legislation.  state<l  . 

"...  The  committee  i>elie\es  that  strong  National  and  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cils are  needed  to  impro\e  the  administrat imu  of  NiK-ational  cniucation  at  the 
Eederal  and  State  levels  ..." 

The  intent  of  Oongres.  therefore,  was  clear  m  that  it  had  first  tried  i>ermis- 
si\e  language  and  was  now  mandating  thange  uVitig  the  Federal  funds  as  the 
carrot"  and  categorical  aid.  the  State  plan  aud  the  Ad\isorj  Cuuncils  as  the 
stick.'  However,  since  the  passiige  and  iinplementati(*n  of  P.L.  90^570.  it  has 
betome  necesi>iir^  lo  Imvt*  ciurifjing  regulations  fiir  emphasizing  the  arms- 
length  relationship  intended  bj  tlie  Congress  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  .'tnd  the  State  Ad\isory  Council  on  Vocatu>nal  Eduuiti<in,  These 
regulations  first  dealt  with  the  s{ructural  relatitaiship  and  ftirbid  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  ha\e  an>  fiscal  control  of  the  coui^cir.\ activities.  Thus. 
In  March.  1072,  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  ceased  tu  be  the  fiscal  agent,  for 
the  Crtni|ecticut  S.A.C.V.E.  and  was  replaced  hy  the  Dei>artinent  of  Finante 
and  Courtul.  The  «>tlier  major  requirement  is  tliat  as  of  February.  1972.  the 
State  B«mrd  t>f  Education  is  required  to  respond  sj>euficallj  and  in  writing  to 
eaeh.of  the  recommendations  made  b.\  the  Connettnut  S.A.C  V.E,  in  its  annua? 
e\alnation  report  whah  is  transmitted  to  the  C.S.  Comniissi»iner  of  Educa- 
tion and  through  the  State  Board.  In  responding  txt  these  reconimendutions. 
the  State  Board  must  sf>ecif>  what  action  it  is  taking  iu  implement  the  recoui- 
mondation.  Where  the  State  Board  does  not  wish  to  implement  a  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  required  to  (iro\ide  to  the  C.S.  Conimissiuner  of  Education  and  to 
the  National  AdNiM>r.\  Coumil  on  VtHational  Education  a  subi»tantial  bod,\  of 
documentary  i?vi(lence  to  support  its  position.   ^  .  _  . 

The  anr.i.h!  reports  of  the  S  A.CW.E.S.  as  anal.N/.ed  and  integrated  l>y  the 
National  .\u\isory  C»mm  il  and  used  .is  a  basis  for  testimony  befijre  Congres- 
snaial  Ctmunittees  and  in  inf»»rinal  meetings  with  members  »>f  Congress  con- 
Hrnied  for  liotli  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  oii  Edaeati«in  that  the  edu- 
latlounl  needs  of  »>ur  eitizeiiM  were  still  not  being  nu  t.  This -o\  Ideiiee  demon- 
strated that  While  the  essential  thrust  of  must  educational  s,\ stems  at  the 
h>cal  le\el  is  tow.'ird  the  de\elopna^t  of  stuilent  eharat  teristit  s  suitable  for 
college  entrance,  less  than  '20  iH*r  cent  of  au.\  7th  grade  will  graduate  witli  a 
baecalaurerfte  degree,  that  the  natnre^of  guidance  and  (lainselling  at  the  lower 
le\el  is  such  thnt  student an*  u»it  a\Nare  that  nianj  at  the  edu«'ati»inal  deci- 
sions to  which  they  are  led  are  in  fact  v»icatl»jnal  decisi»»ns  and  career  ileci- 
slons:  that  30  iH»r  cent  of  students  will  not  gra»hiate  from  high  si  I'lo*)! .  that 
of  those  who  remain  in  highfsch»i(d  and  not  in  a  coHegt^  prep  pmgrani.  little 
opportunity  for  Hie  de\ebipment  of  a  Mib'ahle  skill  is^  pr»>\  ided  .  that  f*ir  those 
,     students  who  either  drop  »uit  fniUi  high  sch»Md  or  graduate  from  high  si  ho»d 

'o  .  " 
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but  do  iiut  go  uii  tu  a  4  >t**ir  iii.>titiitiuii,  iuaUequatt'  prugraiii^  uf  career  educa- 
tiun  exists,  that  tt;acliur  traiiiiii^  iiisstitutioud  aaU  guiUaiice  touufeellur  training 
"  iustitutiuus  pru\iUe  little  prufe.sjsiuiidl  Ut'Klupineiit  in  career  ureas,  that  each 
year  sinte  IDCO  the  ratiu  uf  >uuth  tu  adult  iinemplui  meat  ha>  rii>en  ,  that  in 
hhurt.  the  public  educatiuna^  ^^^teUl  lllak^'^  little  adeiiuate  pn>\iMan  tu  en^ure 
that  each  student  lea\ing  lii^h  ix.huul  i>  t^iuipped  eithtT  tu  t-nter  pruductne 
triiipioj ment  ur  tu  unUertake  additiuiial  udutatiun  at  the  Ix>^t»txundar>  le\el. 

The  Cungress.  therefore,  pruduL-eil  hi\\>  ui  I'oth  Huum-s  ainit-d  at  renitMl.\  lug 
the  abuve  situaliun  and  un  May  J.*,  IDTU,  tlie  CiaittTeiice  Cuuiinittee  uf  the 
liuu^e  and  ^senate  issued  the  Kduc^atiun  *UneiidUitnt^  uf  VJTJ,  which  were 
appru\ed  bj  buth  the  House  and  isenate  and  signed  intu  law  by  President 
Nixoo  on  June  23,  1972,  as  Public  Law  92-31S. 

I'uder  this  new  legislatiun.  hay  State  dvMnug  tu  participate  in  prugrams 
authorized  by  the  Act,  must  redirect  iti>  eilucatiun  s^stenib.  from  Kindergarten 
tu  adults  tu  ensure  that  the  educatiunal  and  career  preparatiun  needs  uf  all 
students  are  met. 

Planning 

,  The  legislations  call  for  a  designated  St^te  Cuniinissiun"  tu  initiate  and 
''conduct  ^  cumprehensne  prugrain  uf  planning  fur  the  establishment  of  pru- 
gram>  called  fur",  in  thuse  states  de&iriug  tu  receive  assistance  •  under  the 
numerous  programs  authorized  in  the  Act 

Planning  activities  must  include  an  assessment  uf  the  existing  capabilities 
and  facilities  ft»r  the  pru\iMons  uf  i>o.*>t-secondary  occupatiunal  t^iucatiun,  to- 
gether with  existing  needs  and  pri»jetted  need.s  for  siich  education  in  all  parts 
uf  the  State",  and  thoruugh  coiiMderatioii  must  be  gnen  tbe  must  effective 
means  of  utilizing  all  existing  institutions  within  the  State  capable  uf  pru\id- 
ing  the  programs  called  for  in  the  legislation." 

Additiunally.  a*  long  range  strateg>  iiiu.st  be  developed  for  infusing  occupa- 
tiunal educatiuu  (iuclutling  general  orientation,  cuunseling  and  guidance,  and 
plattment  either  in  a  jub  ur  in  po.st-secund^ir^  occupational  program^)  intu 
elememary  and  swondarj  schools  uii  an  e*iual  footing  with  traditional  aca- 
demic education,  to  rhe  end  that  e\er>  child  who  lea\es  thje  secondary  schoul 
^  IS  prepared  either  to  enter  prodiictne  einplujmeiit  or  to  undertake  additional 
edutation.  but  without  bejng  forced  prematurely  ti>  make  an  irre\ocable  com- 
mitment to  a  particular  educational  or  t*ccuimtional  choice'.  Furthermore, 
planning  activities  must  include  the  development  of  i>roce(liires  to  insure  eun- 
tinuous  planning  and  evaluation.  ,  • 

Administration  ^  ^ 

Xuy  state  which  desires  to  partiiipate  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
law  must  al.su  designate  or  establitih  a  »Stnte  Agency**  which  will  have  .sule 
resiH>nsibillt>  fur  fi>cj)l  management  and  atlniinistration  of  the  prugram,  in 
accitrdauLe  with  the  plan'de\eloix'd  by  the  State  Commission".  Additionallj. 
the  State  Agent>*'  must  adopt  adniiiiistratiu'  ^irrangenient.s.  satisfactorj  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  charging  the  State  Advisory  ^  Ci»uiicil  (ui  Voca- 
tional  Education  witli  the  >aiiie  respi>ii.Mbilities  in  resi>ecf-  to  this  program 
as  it  has  with  resi>ect  to  pn»grams  authorized  under  tl>e  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  19G3'\ 

J<ef(ponKibiliti€'\  of  the  advl^rTrif  council 

 Before  the  L*.S._CummisMuiieji  can- xelease-jfunds-lu  the  ^tates-for  progjaia 

iniplenientation,  the  State  Ad\^.st»rj  ('ouncil  iinist  be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility. That  re.spoiisibihtj  talU  for  tlie  Council  to  athi.se.  e\afluate,  reconuneiiil, 
aiit\.iertif\  its  iiuoht^nient  In  the  plan  de\tloi>ed  b>  the  State  Commission." 
Additii»iiall> .  the  Ct)uiicil  nuiwt  re\iew  ami  n*ake  rei onimendatitms  in /elaticju 
to  the  tlesi^ju  of  pro^jrains  for  which  funding;  is  rt«iUiseted  by  that  "State 
ARencj  *  Alst>,  t»pportuiiit\  must  l>e  i»ro\iilctl  for  the  Council  to  make  evalu- 
ations of  the  operation  and  programs  of  the  "State  Agency". 

In  order  ti>  complete  the  anal(»gy  of  the  roum  il  responsibilities  in  this  Act 
to  t»nes  in  the  VtK'ational  Kdiuatiou  Act,  in  the  preparation  of  subsetiuent 
plans,  the  State  AgeiicC*  must  make  indiivilual  re.spoiises  to  previous  recom- 
mendati<wis  of  the  Council 

Priorities 

There  are  definite  priorities  establi'^hetl  in  this  legislation.  The  first  priority 
is  the  preparation  of    a  coiiiprehensi\e  educational  plan  to  imlude  an  assess- 
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« 

meiit  of  tW  existing  culpabilities  and  facihtieo,  fur  the  pru\i.siun  tif  postboc- 
ondary  occuptioual  educatiuu.  tugtther  with  existing  need.s  and  prujocted 
needs  for  such  education  into  the  elementary  and  fc>ec'un(Jar.\  sjjstem  .  Cungrebs 
goes  on  to  state  the  Cummissioner  bhall  make  grants  to  stjites  j>u  that  thev 
may  carry  out  the  p;:ogram  tu  infusse  such  uccifixitiunal  education  intu  the 
elementary  and  secondary  system, 

In  fact,  when  Cungresi*  ^stablii^hed  ashurance  and  judicial  re\iew  uf  this 
legislation,  they  stipulated  that  before  the  C\*nmii.ssuiufr  niako.>  aii.\  grant  be 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  sj^tem  will  nut  jn^r^nit  a  student  t<^  leave  the  secon- 
dary system  iU^prepared  tu  4?ither  enter  a  cuUege,  technical  in.stitute,  ur  imme- 
diate employment.  " 

Administrative  changes 

V  L  92-318  amends  part  C.  Title  X  of  the  Higgler  EducatKin  Act  to  establish 
in  the  I'nited  .States  Otfice  uf  Educatiun  a  Deputy  CunimisMuuer  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Educatiun.  This  placcis  the  head  uf  the  agenc>  on  the  same 
adiului.-trative  level  as  the  Deputy  Cumiaissiuner  fur  Higher  'Education  and 
th«  iMputy  Conimiivsioner  fur  Elementary  and  Secundary  Education.  Thus,  it  * 
is  qui  e  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  tu  in.su re  that  uccupatiouar 
edfutition  prugrams  not  be  subservient  to  the  more  tradititmal  programs  of 
either  level  uf  .education,  but  rather  that  they  be  a  viable  jiart  of  bofh. 

1963  Vocational  Education  Act  {P.L  88-2!0> 
as  amended  * 
1968  Vocational  Education  Act  Ame.adments  (P.L  90-576) 
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P.L.  90-576 


Elementcry     Secondary  Act  of  1965 
TITLE  V 


ATtRITlON  IlAThS  BY  ScilOOL  DISTRICT  OF  9TII  AND  IOTII  GkaDK  Ci.ASSES  A8  TIIKY 
KNUOLI.  in  12TII  (JRADK  4  OR  3  YKARS  LaTKR 


Thoijo  (lata  art*  denvod  from  tlu*  Annual  Eiunnoration  Reports  submitted 
annually  to  the  Stnto  Dojmrtment  of  Kducation. 
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Town 


Year 


9A12 


9A12PC 


10A12 


10A12PC 


1  Andwer   1972 

2  Amom   1973 

1974 

3  Aihford   - 1972 

*  Avon   1973 

1974 

5  Barkhamsted   1972 

6  Beacon  Falls   1973 

7  Berlin   1974 

a  Btthtny   1972 

9  Bethel   1973 

1974 

10  Bethlehem   1972 

11  Bloomfield   1973 

1974 

12  Bolton   1972 

1973 
1974 

13  Bozrjh  ^.  1972 

1*  Brjnford  ?.  1973 

1974 

15  Bndjeport   1972 

1973 
1974 

f  16  Brjdjewater  1972 

17  Bristol   1973 

1974 

18  Brookfield   1972 

1973 
1974 

19  Brooklyn  „  ^   1972 

1973 
1974 

20  Burlington   1972 

21  Can»n   1973 

22  Canterbury   1974 

23  Canton  

'4  Chaplin  f.   1972 

25  Cheshire   ..  1973 

<  1974 

26  Chester   1972 

27  Clinton  ^  1973 

1974 

28  Colchester   1972 

1973 
1974 

29  Colebrook   1972 

30  Columbia  :   1973 

31  Cornwall   1974 

32  Coventry  

33  Cromwell  ,  1972 

1973 
1974 

34  Danbury  1972 

1973 
1974 

35  Darien   1972 

1973 
1974 

36  Deep  River   1972 

37  Derby   1973 

1974 

38  Durham   1972 

1973 
1974 

39  Eastford   1972 

40  EastGranhy  .r..:   1973 

1974 

41  HastHaddam    1972 

1973 
1974 

42  East  Hampton   1972 

1973 
1974 

43  EastHarlford   1972 

1973 
1974 

44  East  haven  .  .  1972 

1973 
1974 


36 
41 

51 

9 
3 

-11 
22 
-8 
-16 
10 
12 
33 
32 
53 
42 
20 
13 
17 
-60 
44 
43 
523 
583 
559 
125 
197 
251 
34 
10 
31 
0 

64 

69 
14 
5 

36 

12 
30 
30 
34 
31 
41 
20 
13 
18 
22 
43 
28 

5 

12 
-7 
162 
198 
209 
75 
25 
6 

29 
22 
50 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
12 
9 
6 
3 

20 
7 

10 
253 
265 
258 
-^7 
-3 
19 


0.13 
.14 
.16 
.06 
.02 

-.06 
,09 

-  03 
-.06 

.06 
.07 
.17 
.09 
.14 
.13 

^  .27 
.16 
.25 

-.24 
.12 
.10 
.33 
.33 
33 
.14 
.20 
.25 
.20 
-  05 
.14 

0 
1 
1 

.13 
.05 

26 

.03 
07 
.07 
.17 
.15 
.19 
.22 
.12 
.13 
.14 

■M 

.05 
.13 
-.07 
.22 
.23 
.25 
.17 
.06 
.02 
.14 
.11 
.22. 

0 
0 
0 

.08 
.14 
.It 
14 

.08 
04 
.17 

.06 
07 
.?fi 
.^6 
.25 
07 

-  01 
.05 


22 
28 
39 

3 

8 
-4 
26 
12 
11 

7 

16 
26 
3S 
39 
19 
15 

6 

9 

33 
35 
25 
348 
308 
543 
177 
234 
227 
17 
-20 
29 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 

19 

20 
33 
34 
33 
13 

8 

9 
12 
25 
15 

3 
9 
1 

135 
152 
164 
8 

-25 
10 
21 
10 
25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 
14 
15 

4 

-6 
10 
1 

7 

140 
152  . 
175 

21 

43 

40 


0.0s 
.10 
.13 
.02 
.04 
-.02 
.11 
.05 
.04 
05 
.09 
.14 
.09 
.11 
.06 
.22 
.08 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.25 
.20 
,32 

.23 
.11 
-  11 
.13 

0  " 

0 

0 

.04 

.01 
.16 


.06 
.05 
.17 
16 
.16 

'  .08 
07 
.08 
.19 
.11 

.03 
^-  .10 
01 
19 

.18 
20 

.02 
-.07 
03 
11 
05 

.13 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.11 

.21 
.22 

10 
.09 
.01 

.05 

^6 
.17 
.19 

05 
.10 

09 
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Town  Year  9A12        9A12PC  10A12 


10A12PC 


45Ea$lLjrme                                      1972  37  .19  43 

"73  25  .11  19  ^  Ot 

J5|ast...   \l  .  :\l  w 

47  East  Windsor                                  1973  7  .05  12  08 

48Elt.n,ton  ^                               '^]\  \l                                     ~  ■ }{ 

1973  9  .05  11  06 

^e^fieid.:   1?}  :\l  i 

1973  126  .14  127  \A" 

c                                                 1974  136  .  14  125  13 

5?E$se«V^-                                          1972  49  .05  41  04 

51                                                    1973  44  .04  49  05 

CO  c       J                                        1974  64  06  53  05 

52Fafmmtton                                      1972  21  09  20  M 

1973  14  06  21  09 

gFranKim:   \l  g?,  25  09 

54  Glastonbury                      ,              I973  26  07  49  13 

55  Goshen                                          1^?^  1^  ^6  J2  -03 

56G/anby                                  "       1973   '  16  : 14  11  '\l 

57  Greenwich                                       1972  2f  ;03  I?  "  03 

1973    .  -26  -.03  14  02 

5SGriswoid                                        \fA  io'  "iS?  H  "fj 

1973  68  38  57  34 

t«/>  4                                                1974  S4  .35  12  M 

^9Groton                                          1972  101  .20  16  22 

1973  132  25  129  24 

eoGunford  \fA  Ts  j}l  jH 

1973  7  .03  2  01 

ci  u                                                   1974  2  .01  7  03 

61  Haddam                                     .   1972  43  1  qq  q  q 

1973  46  1.00  0  0 

c,  u„..                                           1974  59  1.00  0  v-O 

WHamden....                                   1972  «6«  -.10  19  02 

i                   1973  -87  20  .03 

c,  u      *                                           •  1974  -47  -.08  101  13 

^» \:fsl  II  If.  i 

65  rand                                          ^\  >|3  .54  726  43 

68  Kent  ^'  22 

69  Kittmiiy 

70  Killmjwofth                                       1972  5  q?  3     ^  04 

71  Lebanon                                        I973  _4  _  05  2  02 

72Udyard                                                                       .     .  ??  \l      *  '^7' 

1973  18  .07  M  .06 

„.  K             .                                 1974  -69  -.41  33  12 

73  Lisbon  ;                 1972  24  17  7?  ic 

74Ljtchf.e!d                                         1973  13  ill  5  'os 


1974  2  01  4  .03 

  1972  -18  -.10  -  4  -r 

76Mad»$on   I973  -9       ^    -.05  1  0 


77  «     u  »  1974  2  .01  8  04 

77  Manchester   1972  30  .05  14  02 

1973  44  .06  27  '.OA 


1974 


78  Mansfield                                        1972  15c  -  j]               %  '\\ 

Sm«oorou|n                                      1973  169  18              108  2 

80  Menden                                        I974  270  ?fi              icc  ^  li 

81  Mlddlebury.                                    [fA  %^  18 

1973  a-  0                    0  0 

82  Middtefield                                      }9^^2'  ^              0  0                    S  § 


1973 


^    83Mlddletown  ,                1972  -    23  %7  108  %5 

1973  18  05  29  ioS 

  Tzl  -fx  Al  11 

1973  217  .21  189  .19 

.CM                                                 1974  -109  -.10  -152  -.5 

«5  Monroe                                          1972  2  .01  20  08 

1973  44  .16  16  '.QJ 

♦        M       4  .1                                          1374  10  .04  21  08 

86Mont«««  ,                          1972  19  .08  21  09 

1973  43  .15  19  07 

1974  41  .15  40  :i4 


5 

.07 

-4 

-.05 

20 

26 

27 

.      .  11 

18 

.07 

-69 

-.41 

24 

.17 

13 

.11 

2 

01 

-18 

-.10 

-9 

'  -.05 

2 

.01 

30 

.05 

44 

.06 

31 

.05 

ISC 

.21 

169 

18 

270 

.26 

44 

1  00 

a. 

0 

0 

'  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  23 

.07 

18 

05 

-2 

-.01 

186 

.21 

217 

.21 

-109 

-.10 

2 

.01 

44 

.16 

10 

.04 

19 

.08 

43 

.15 

41 

.15 

Er|c  62,)^ 


42  .06 


0  0 
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Town 


Ytar 


9A12 


9A12PC 


10A12 


10A12PC 


87  Morris   ^  1972 

8S  Naugituck  1973 

1974 

89  New  Britain   i  1972 

1973 

5  -1974 

90  New  Canaan   1972 

1973 
1974 

91  NewTairfield   1972 

1973 
1974 

92  New  Hartford   1972 

93  New  Haven  1973 

1974* 

Nawniton   1972 

1973 
1974 

95  New  London   .  1972 

1973 
1974 

96  New^jlfofd   1972 

'  1973 
1974 

97  Newtown   1972 

1973 

98  NoffofV  „  ...  1972 

99  North  Br anford  ^  1972 

1973 
1974 

100  North  Canaan   1972 

101  North  Haven  r 

1973 
1974 

102  North  Stonington   1972 

1973 
1974 

103  Norwalk  ,   1972 

1973 

^  1974 

104  Norwich   1972 

105  Old  Lyme 

1973 
1974 

106  Old  Saybrook   1972 

1973 

107  Oranie  _   1972 

108  Oxford  *  1972 

109  Plainfteld  1973 

1974 

UO  Plainville   .  1972 

1973 
1974 

111  Plynnouth   1972 

1973 
1974 

112  Pomfret   1972 

113  Portland  1973 

1974 

114  Preston   1972 

115  Prospect  1973 

116  Putnam  1974 

117  Redding.-    1972 

118  Ridfefield  1973 

1974 

119  Rocky  Hill   1972 

1973 

120  Roxbury   ...  1972 

121  Sa)em  1973 

122  Salisbury  1974 

123  Scotland  , 

124  Seymour 

125  Sharon   1972 

126  Shelton  ^  '  1973 

1974 

127  Sherman   1972 

128  Simsbury  '  1973 

129  Somers   ....  1972 

1973 
1974 

130  Southbury   1972 

1973 
1974 


69 

.18 

51 

75 

.18 

55 

67 

.15 

66 

31 

.03 

146 

30 

.03 

142 

6 

.01 

215 

30 

.08 

24 

'  14 

.04 

-8 

-12 

-.03 

-7 

85 

1.00 

0 

105 

1.00 

0 

99 

1.00 

0 

419 

.28 

191 

347 

.26 

160 

375 

.29 

307 

1 

-24 

70 

.15 

25 

88 

.17 

74 

87 

.25 

78 

lei 

.  33 

118 

72 

.21 

98 

59 

.23 

24 

53 

.20 

29 

55  ' 

44 

-11 

-.05 

-14 

35 

.  12 

38 

12 

.04 

14 

24 

.11 

22 

24 

11 

22 

33 

.  14 

15 

42 

.17 

17 

55 

.12 

50 

40 

.09 

38 

69 

.  15 

5J 

11 

.  17 

6 

1 

.01 

5 

4 

.05 

2 

213 

.19 

144 

132 

.12 

121 

281 

.24 

276 

5 

.06 

3 

3 

.03 

1 

103 

1.00 

105 

28 

.16 

29 

20 

.12 

13 

23 

.  14 

15 

94 

.40 

32 

94 

.40 

32 

q« 

.39 

30 

131 

.50 

83 

50 

.18  > 

43 

44 

.15 

38 

.19 

42 

.17 

27 

:30^ 

.17 

17 

'70  . 

.35 

30 

-8 

-.06 

-10 

26 

.19 

20 

27 

.19 

31 

28 

.19 

31 

35 

.21 

13 

.53 

.32 

38 

-11 

-.04 

-5 

14 

.04 

6 

-2 

-.01 

2 

10 

.07 

12 

Ti 

.13 

20 

16 

\t\ 

15 

-34  • 

-.15 

-32 

-9 

-.04 

.39 

65 

.19 

43 

5 

34 

53 
-11 
12 
36 
6 
-.5 
11 
147 
0 
.  0 


.01 
.09 
.12 

-.03 
.  .03 
.08 
.06 

-.04 
.10 

1.00 

0 

0 


23 
21 
33 
12 
13 
29 
11 
-12 
16 
•  0 
0 
0 


.14 
.14 
.15 
.14 

.13 
.19 
.07 
-.02 
-.02 
0 
0 
0 

.15 
.14 
.25 

-.06 
.06 
.14 
.23 
^32 
.26 
.11 
.12 
.16 

-.07 
.13 
.05 
.41 
.11 
.07 
.08 
.  11 

AO 

Ai 

.10 
.07 
..02 
.14 
.  11 
.23 
.04 

.01 
1.00 
M6 
.08 
.09 
.18 
.  18 
.  17 
.39 
.16 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.10 
.19 

-.08 
.16 
.21 
.21 
.09 
,2& 

-.02 
.02 
.01 
.08 
.12 
.09 

-.14 
.14 
.14 


.07 
.06 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.07 
.10 
-,11 
.•14 

0 
0 
0 
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.  Town ' 

131  Soutbintton..., 

132  South  Windsor. 


133  St>raiue... 

134  Stafford 

135  Stamford.. 


136  SttdiRf..... 

137  Stonin^on 

138  Stratford.,. 
139,Suffield  

140  Thomaston. 

141  ThofjYpson.. 

142  Tolland.. .- 

143  Torrinftoni. 

144  Trumbull... 


145  Union... 

146  Vernon.. 


147  Voluntown.. 

148  Wallincford 


149  Warrtn  

150  Washinfton.. 


151  Waterbury  

152  Wattrford  

153  Watertown  ... 
1J4  Westbrook  

155  West  Hartford.. 

156  West  Haven... 
.  157  Weston  

158  Wcstport  

;59  Wtthersfield.. 


160  Willinfton  

161  Wilton 

162  Winchtsttr...  . 

163  Windham.... 

164  Windsor  

165  Windsor  Locks. 

166  Wotcott  , 


Year 

Q  A19 

9A12PC 

Ih  A  19 

10A12PC 

1079 

—99 

— -  U3 

_ 

79 

.  14 

1973 

  11 

— .  11 

49 

.08 

1974 

—is 

n? 

31 

.  05 

1972 

32 

irt 

.  lU 

^  .08 

^1973 

22 

07 

19 

.06 

1974 

61 

]  17 

CI 

01 

.  14 

1972 

28 

'  j7 

.  09 

1973 

21 

11 

14 

ID 

.  11 

1974 

16 

in 

1  7 
1  / 

.  10 

1972 

217 

ic 

.  13 

159 

"  .11 

1973 

139 

ID 
.  lU 

999 

.  14 

1974 

12s 

no 

1  167 

.  1 1 

1972 

12 

05 

c 

.  01 

1973 

.  01 

1974 

26 

1 1 
.  11 

ci 

.  10 

1972- 

50 

on 

7* 

/o 

.  10 

1973 

7j 

.  UO 

70 
/O 

.  09 

1974 

7f) 
/u 

At 

.  US 

84 

.  10 

1972 

12 

fl7 
.  U/ 

1 7 

.  10 

1973 

23 

.  12 

Co 

.  14 

1974 

91 
£4 

^  .  12 

32 

.  16 

1972 

9^ 

"91 
.  £4 

13 

.  14 

1973 

13 

.  14 

14 

.  14 

1974 

91 

.  20 

18 

.  17 

1972 

19 

.  32 

28 

.29 

1973 

91 

.  15 

15 

.  1 1 

1974 

?1 

.  26 

21 

.18 

1972 

7 

.  08 

4 

.  04 

1973 

7 
/ 

.  05 

5 

.04 

1974 

10 
l7 

.  12 

15 

.  10 

1972 

71 

.  15 

62 

.  13 

1973 

lit 

"    *  .  23 

% 

.  19 

1974 

171 
1^4 

.  26 

101 

.21 

—45 

—4  08 

—8 

-.01 

— 4U 

— .  07 

—22 

-.04 

107i 

—  10 

— .  03 

35 

05 
.'18 

1079 

1  i7 
14/ 

30 

73 

1071 

109 
l70 

.  35 

132 

.25 

1071 

179 

35 

95 

22 

1079 

01 

.  10« 

77 

12 

1071 

07 
7/ 

.  15 

92 

14 

1074 

lft7 

.  16 

113 

.17 

1972 

ti 
V 

U 

0 

0 

1071 

t\ 
v 

0 

0 

0 

I07i 
17/4 

fi 
v 

0 

0 

0 

1079 

90t 

.  23 

114 

• 

1071 
17/.} 

;>U4 

25 

219 

19 

1974 

91C 
£10 

.  19 

180 

17 

1079 
l7/£ 

34 

15 

20 

^  06 

1973 

73 

.  '22 

22 

.08 

107i 
l7/4 

inA 
lUU 

.  26 

40 

.  12 

1079 
l7/£ 

£7 
0/ 

.  19 

31 

.  10 

1973 

Qt 

TO 

91 
.  £4 

•  ic 

.  13 

1974 

93 

91 
.  £4 

D4 

.  18 

1972 

19 
.  l£ 

0 
7 

.  15 

1071 
17/.} 

M 
UO 

3' 

04 

1974 

*  1 

.  U3 

ri 
U 

0- 

1972 

18 

U£ 

>iO 
37 

06 

1071 
17/.} 

*— £3 

— .  02 

39 

.03 

1974 

45 

.  04 

.07 

1972  ' 

161 

51 

49 

.07 

1071 

151 

19 

74 

.  1 1 

J17/4 

519 

9C 
£0 

108 

.  15 

1972 

IQ 
I7 

^  .  11 

12 

-07 

1071 
17/.} 

—  II 

—  06 

1 

-  01 

107i 
l7/4 

* 

5 

.05 

'  7 

.04 

1079 
l7/£ 

19 

ie. 

.  05 

27 

.04 

1973 

12 

.  02 

—8 

-.01 

1974 

.  05 

32 

.05 

1972 

—2 

0 

21 

.04 

1973 

9 

.  02 

19 

,04 

I07i 
t7/4 

33 

.  07 

25 

.05 

1079 
l7/£ 

"~35 

—  12 

0 

0 

1071 
17/.} 

—  14 

—  04 

—  13 

-  04 

lQ7i 
I7/4 

_9  « 

01 

19 

.  05 

1972 

21 

.08 

7 

.02 

1071 
17/.) 

19 
4£ 

.  11 

17 

.05 

1974 

11 
Si 

.08 

54 

.  12 

1079 

9^ 
£3 

fit 

33 

07 

1973 

25 

.06 

6r 

,13 

1974 

54 

.11 

59 

.12 

1972 

48 

14 

21 

^  -07 

1973 
1974 

51 
78 

.15 

.22 

19 
32 

1972 

64 

.20 

35 

12 

1973 

44 

.14 

33 

,11 

1974 

27 

,10 

22 

08 
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Town 

Year 

9A12 

9A12PC 

10A12 

10A12PC 

187  Woodbndft..''-  

1972 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

0 

168  Woodbury 

1973 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1974 

0 

0 

0 

*  0 

1972 

28 

.  14 

28  ' 

.14 

170  Rl— Housatontc  hifh  

1973 

41 

.20 

26 

.  14 

1974 

13 

08 

14 

.08 
12 

171  R4-Val(ey  hifh  

1972 

31 

.14 

24 

1973 

-22 

.  13 

30 

.17 

♦ 

1974 

37 

19 

36 

19 

172  RS—Armty  hif h 

.  1972 

3 

-Ol 

29 

.06 

1973 

13 

03 

51 

.  10 

1974' 

45 

.08 

56 

.  16 

173  R6-Wamog6  huh  

.  1972 

15  - 

.  16 

16 

.  16 

1973 

11 

.11 

14 

.  14 

1974 

11 

.12 

9 

.  10 

174  R7-No(thwcstefn  

,  1972 

32 

.20 

5 

.04 

1973 

41 

.24 

21 

.  14 

1974 

4 

.03 

2 

01 

175  RS-Rhamh!Ch   

.  1972 

23 

.15 

21 

,14 

1973 

32 

.22 

26 

.19 

1974 

40 

.26 

43 

.  27 

176  R9— Joel  Barlow  hjth-.  

...  1972 

8 

.04 

6 

.03 

1973 

2 

.01 

0 

0 

1974 

-7 

-.03 

5 

.02 

177  RIO-L  S  Mills  huh  

1972 

12 

.08 

16 

.11 

1973 

41 

.21 

31 

.17 

1974 

52 

.25 

27 

.  IS 

178  RU-Pansh  HHI..  

1972 

28 

.33 

18 

.24 

1973 

23 

.28 

20 

.25 

1974 

20 

.27 

20 

.27 

179  ftl2-Shepauf  Valley  

1972 

3 

.04 

5 

.07 

1973 

-8 

-.09 

—  13 

—.15 

180  R13— Cofinchaug  hifh  

1974 

2 

.02 

—2 

—.02 

1972 

11 

.08 

-42 

—.51 

1973 

_3 

-.03 

21 

.15 

1974 

38 

.23 

48 

.27 

1972 

2 

>01 

9 

.06 

1973 

11 

.08 

19 

.13 

1974 

4 

.02 

2 

.01 

182  RlS-Southburv  hith  

1972 
1973 

-134 

62 

0 

.31 

54 

15 

.29 
.10 

1974 

21 

.14 

23 

.15 

1972  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1973 

0 

0  r 

0 

0 

1974 

0 

*   0  . 

0 

0 

^185  Rlt— Old  Lyme  juniof  school... 

1972 

-16 

0 

-16 

0 

xm 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

1974 

-101 

0 

-16 

—5.73 

1972 

90 

.11 

77 

.10 

1973 

40 

.05 

54 

1974 

71 

.09 

51 

.07 

1972 

65 

.31 

19 

.11 

1973 

48 

.21 

25 

.12 

•1974 

-24 

-.14 

45 

.19 

188  Woodstock  

1972 

7 

.07 

13 

.12 

1973 

10 

.11 

10 

.11 

1974 

-2 

-.02 

92 

.47 

/1972 

18 

.09 

14 

.07 

1973 

39 

.17 

40 

.17 

1974 

34 

.13 

33 

.12 

i       (ON.NKlTIltT  AUMSOHY  COUXCIL  ON  VOCATiaNAL  AND  CAllEER  EDUCATION 

evaluation  report 

Connecticut  Advisory  Council  on 
^Vocational  and  Carker  Education^ 

Hartford,  Cdnn.,  January  22^  J975. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bell, 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Office  of  Education, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and     elf  are, 
Washington,  D-O. 

Through  .  Coiiiiectiait  State  Board  of  Education,  State  Office  Building,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Dear  c'o.\imissioner  Bell.  In  accordance  with  the  pro\isionfe  of  Public  Law 
OO-^ilTG.  I  am  enclosuijG:  thp  Ct>un('i'ticut  Advisory  Council's  F.Y.  1974  Anhual 
lU»t»ort  on  ViRaUonal-Tochuical  Kducution.  'l^iis  rt^port  c\nluates  vocational 
I'ducation  in  the  State  of  Conriettitut  and  maKes  recunimtjndationB  in  those 
^  aro|is  where  change  i.s  felt  to  he  necessary. 
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We  are  forwarding  tins  rt'iM>rt  to  yuu  through  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  required  by  federal  regulations  to  euuble  Board  to  laaU*  i^utU  additional 
comments  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

We  have  provided  evaluations  of  elements  of  the  oi)eratii>u  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  our  state  in  a  continuing  l»a&i&  a^i  inauUatea  b\  fed- 
eral regulation  45-CFK  s.  102.12.  in  this  regard,  we  particuhirly  draw  yuur 
attention  to  our  recoumiendation  number  thirteen  (13)  and  request  vour 
immediate  action  uu  thi&  matter.  \ 
Sincerely,  \ 

^  *  DouGLAs|\M.  Fkllows,  Chairman.'' 

ACK^■O^VLKUGME^'TS  \ 

The  Council  wi.shes  to  express  Us  thanks  to  the  niaV  members  of  the  Con- 
iiei'ticut  Association  for  the  Ad\ancement  of  Schuof  Administration,  the  Con- 
necticut Association  of  SecondarJ'  Schuol  Principals,  tlie  Connecticut  Assucia- 
tiou  of  Courdinators  uf  Uccupatioiial  and  Vouitiunal  Education,  the  Connec- 
ticut Personnel  GuUlance  Association,  the  Connecticut  Business  and  Industry 
Association,  and  especially  taxpayers,  faculty  and  students  fur  sharing  their 
experiences  and  views  with  the  Council  in  tti'e»course  uf  thi^  evaluation. 

The  Council  is  also  appreciative  of  the  understanding  deniuns t rated  J;\  the 
staff  of  the  Board  of  Education  (yf  ^he  Councils  statutor\  rcbpuiisibility  'to  be 
persistent  in  following  through  areai?  of  disagreement  of  emphasis  ur  intent  tu 
conclusion.  ,  ■ 

^  EVALUATION  COMMITTEE 

The  Council  expresses  its  appreclatiuii  to  the  folluwing  members  who  served 
on  the  Evaluation  Committee.  Barry  Banducci,  Dmiglas  M.  Felluws,  Louis 
Hutchison.  James  E.  Keyes,  fcjr..  and  Bernard  Sheltun  and  fur  the  dedicated 
effor4;i>.of  its  Executive  OUicer,  Wallaco  J.  Fletcher. 

The  major  thrust  of  thisTepurt  deals  with  the  lacH  bf  an  adequate  admini- 
trative  and  managerial  s^.stem  in  the  Cuuuecticut  Depjirtment  of  Education 
that  will  iK'rnut  it  to  meet  the  needls  of  the  citizens  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1908  (Public  Law  9(M>T0k  which 
provides  that :  ; 

'•{b)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relative  \ocational  educaticm 
needs  of  all  populatron  groups  in  all  geographic  areas  and  conmiuiuties  in  the 
State,  particularlj  person.s  with  academic,  socioecont^mic,  mental,  and  i)h\sical 
handicaps  that  i)re\ent  them  from  sueceoding  in  regular  \ocationaI  education 
program.  (Section  123 (a )  (b)  ? 

The  Department  of  Education  ajnx'ars  equallj  unable  to  meet  its' ^ol^ligations 
under  the  Ctmnecticut  State  StatufSs  (Title  10/Chapter  1(J3.  ISection  10-Aa)  • 

"For  pur4>oses  of  section  1(M.  ^(Mb  and  10-2li0.  the  educational  interests 
of  the  state  shall  inchide.  but  n«t  ))e  limited  to,  the  Ci)ncern  of  the  state  (1) 
that  each  'child  .shall  have  for  th^  period  i»i c^scri^u^fi  in  the  general  statutes 
efjual  opportunit.\  to  rta  lie  a  auitphli)  im}or(iiii^^<}f  MucatwmH  cj^pern  nas 
„>  In  ti.scal  year  1074  the  Department  of  Eduration  sMiTiuore  than  .$10,000,000 
in  Federal  monies  that  had  been  re6ei\ed  for  U)eatioiiltl  education  under  Pub- 
lic Law  00-57(5.  The  Council,  in  ^valuat^iig  tlit*  States  exiienditures  of  these 
fund.s  Unds  that  the  State  Department 'of  Education  has  failed  to  use  the 
money  according  to  the  intent  of  C(uigre.s.«4.  The  Couneirs  tinding.s,  based  on 
'Official  rei)orts  and  correspontlence,  imhllc  hearings,  and  i)roeeedings  of  the 
Council,  are  li.sted  here  in  sum  mar  \  form  and  followed  )»j  M>eeitie  retommenda- 
tions.  A  pagjt^  reference  tu  a  fuller  discussion  later  on  in  this  Uepurt  .follows 
each  sum  maty  statement. 


SUMMAlty  OF  FINM)1XG»^; 

L  The  State  Department  of  I§aiic}i,tion  Ij^cks  an  a'detiuate  admillistrati^e  and 
managerial  ky.stem  for  the  deliv(;r>  of^ vocational  education  service*.  Among 
the  basic  deficiencies  are  : 

(A)  The  lack  of  a  modern  data  VoUectitui.  storage,  and  retrieval  .system 
that  would  provide  reliable   information  essential  to  .sound  planning  and 


oi)era'tion9. 
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Au  iiit'flUu'iit  artuiiiituig  .s>.stL'ni  Uuit  Uamiierb  lUcal  plauiiing  b>  per- 
uiittiiig  bills  for  tlfe  prior  >ear  to  I..  iMiid  ab  late  ab  the  becuud  tiuarter  of 
the  next  liM*al  year  (pp.  11-13,  21-22,  23-27) 

2.  The  di'ixirtuieiit  i^  wautiiig  la  its  planiiiug  capability  basic  tu  pro\idiug 
lieeded  services  to  a  major  segiueiit  of  Connecticut  citixeui,.  (pp.  10-14> 

3  A  systen'iatic  asbexsnieiit  both  of  loug-terui  manpower  m*eds,  based  ou 
laDjetted  job  opportunltie^,  ai)d  of  ^jrcMMit  juj*  opportuaitios  i.s  geiierall.>  miss- 
ing The  assosiueiit  tliat  done  is  biistnl  uii  faultv  report liig  and  lucouiplete 
intoruiatioii,  which  fails  to  take  iato  aecuunt  a\ailabilit>  uf  trained  hAjur  and 
maniiower  needs,  ^uch  luforinntion  is  uarcliaMc  as  a  planning  ti»ol  for  build- 
ing ijouiid  Nucational  education  programs.  The  dnisiwii  of  \ocatioual  educa- 
tion's annual  gnuluaU  folio ic-uiJ  is  based  on  unscientiticalb  reported  data  and 
is  therefore  unreliable,  either  for  e\ aluating  the  eftecti\euess  of  present  pro- 
gram.s  or  for  planhing  new  ones.  (pp.  20-27) 

*1  Because  of  its  lack  of  planning  capahility  and  of  insufficient  and  unreliable 
data,  the  Deixirtinent  of  Kduc.itiuu  has  failed  to  provide  sutiicieut  programs 
jjeured  to  real  and  emerging  job  opiwrtunities  (pp.  25-27) 

0.  Funds  have  not  been  u.sed  in  a  UiUiiner  that  will  most  efficiently  deliT^*r 
high  nualit.v  vocational  education  programs  to  an  increasing  number  of  partic- 
ipants In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congrej>>.  (pik  14.  15,*21,  22,  25-27) 

(>.  Priori t J  has  been  given  in  tlie  alli)cation  of  Federal  funds  to  State  voca- 
tional teihnical  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  appruxiniateb  0,000  students, 
over  local  educatmnal  agencies  (LE.Vs)  with  approximately  200,000  students. 

(A)  An  across-the-board  reduction  in  the  funding  of  LEAs,  announced  in  a 
meniuranduni  dated  April  b,  1D74,  to  ail  school  .sui>enntendents,  amounted  to 
at  least  a  30  percent  cut  in  services  in  some  di.^tricts.  The  vocational  technical 
i;chools  were  unaffected. 

(B)  KiJsCal  >ear  1074  funds  carried  over  into  fi.scal  year  1970  have  been 
diverted  from  planned  use  in  the  LEAs  to  reallocation  in  vocational  technical 
school,  (pp.  14-16)  ^ 

7.  The  comijiiinity  need  factor,  ou  which  distribution  of  funds  is  based,  has 
been  distorted  in  niaio  instances,  rt  suiting  in'  ineiiuitilbk*  distribution  of  funds. 
As  a  result  of  this  disttjrtion.  i^onie  Federal  funds  have  not  been  targeted  to 
areas  according  to* "relative  vocational  educational  needs,"  as  required  b> 
law.  (pp. ■^5-32) 

8.  Existing  Vraining  resources,  such  as  those  of  proprietary  schools  that 
could  provide  equivalent  .skill  training  at  lower  c^jst  than  facilities  established 
by  the  State  or  provide  programs  ft>r  whkJi  existing  institutions  have  no  facil- 
ities, ami  vvho.se  use  was  speciticalb  vv*E|nen  Into  the  statutes,  have  not  been 
fully  utilized,  (p.  10)  (  . 

9.  Federal  funds,  designated  b,v  law  fft)r  tht^siipport  of  vt>cational  education 
priigranic,  are  transferred  to  the  StateVi  general  fund,  ill  violation  of  Federal 
statutes  and  regulations,  State  statutis  and  the  JState  pli^i.  For  the  fiscal 
year  11»74,  $4(k),000  was  thus  transferred  (pp  TJ,  21,  22) 

10  The  department  has  failed  to  give  high  priority  to  pmgranis  for  the 
diftadvantaged  and  liandKapiJcd,  a.s" provided  b>  law  and  as  pointed  out  b>  th 
council  in  its  1072  report,  (pp.  13-15.  20) 

11.  Changes  made  in  the  State  plan  ^vithout  advi.^ing  or  ctiusulting  the  at 
vi.M)r>  I'ouncil,  after  it  bad  been  certified,  indicate ,that  the  Department  of  Edii^ 
ration  M'gar^s  the  plairas  (\s^entiall.v  a  compliance  dtjcmnent  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Federjtl  funds,  (pp.  10-12,  IMG) 

12,  *  The  r.S.  Otiue  of  Ed^icntion  ha«  eoiissistently  allow^ed  the  D.eimrbnieiit 
t»f  Ediuati#>n  to  <>i>erate  under  a  State  plant^which  violates  the  T.S,  Utfice  of 
Eilucation'^  own  gui'delint  for  State  plans — a  situation  which  ha.s  re.siilted  in 
the  expenditure  oi  appruximatel.v  S5  niillion  without  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
coiiniil,  iiniendnient  U\  the  plan,  and  the  statiitoril:,  retpiired  public  hearings 
on  such  aniendnients.  (pp.  11,  14.  15,  17-19) 

RF.COM  MKNUATIONS  ' 

On  the  basis  of  its  thulings  concerning  the  Department  of  Edueatitju's  plan- 
ning process  and  ii.^e  of  Federal  funds  ft^r  the  impleaientatitai  (►f  Public  Law 
9O-r)70,  the  advisory  council  reeoinniends  that '  . 

1  The  Department  of  Viuutioilal  Ediu  atioi^  institute  an  admin i.^t rati ve, 
management  and  planning  s>stem  that  \\\\\  assure  that  Federal  funds  are  di- 
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reeled  to  priority  needs  and  prograuify—both  ub  tu  geography  and  commmiit^ 
and  personal  needs.  "  • 

*2.  Manpower  data  be  developed  in  a  form  uj>iible  for  ^hort  and  long  term  \u- 
catioual  education  planning  aud  fur  e\uluatiun  *u  that  M>und  effect i\e  pro- 
grams cau,be  developed  that  will  meet  those  needs.  ^ 

^  3.  Present  and  pr^jecteti  job  opixjrtuiiitieii  related  to  the  job  market  and 
based  on  scientific  data  gatlveriug  method*  be  u.sed  a>  a  major  planiiiug  fuul. 

^  4.  Kmphasis  in  funding  be  gnen  to  vocational  programs  in  LKAs  which 
servetuearly  twenty  times  ai>  man)  students  as  the  ^\  iAjatiojial  techmcai  schools 
and  in  which  most  disadvantaged  sttuients  are  enrolled.  > 

5.  All  existing  facilities.  prupritetur.\  as  well  as  public,  be  used  where\er 
possible,  instead  of  establishing  new  fllcilities  at  a  higher  cost. 

0.  All  institutions  be  pro\ded  with  adequate  ingresiJ  stud  egresb  for  handi- 
capiKKi  persons. 

7.  The  Department  of  Educatioii'.s  method  of  computing  the  community  need 
factor,  which •  currents  distorts  relathe  community  needs,  be  changed  so  to 
-provfde  for  more  equitable  di.stribution  of  funds. 

8.  Tl\e  Board  of  Education  institute  action  to  provide  modern  computer 
services  that  wltSmake  information  readilv  and  easily  available.  • 

9.  Measu relents  iind  controls  for  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  be  insti- 
tuted that  hre  in  accord  with  acceptable  accountijig  procedures. 

10.  V(lien  a  new  |>rogra:u  or  facility  is  being  contemplated,  a  full  public 
hearing  shall  be  heldXand  a  resources  stud>  deveioi>ed  to  determine  exLstiag 
resources  bath  in  Jhe  Vri\ate  and  public  sector  that  could  be  utilized,  thus 
conserving  scarce  tapitahand  opej:atipn  resources. 

11.  The  council  rea.ss^rts  it.^  recomniendntion  made  in  it.s  1972  report  that 
the  Board  of  Educatioy  exijlore  through  the  Uianagement  section  of  the  {State 
of  Omnecticnt  budget /divisiuu,  the  technical  nssisitance  facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Offlc;e  of  Ed u ca t i im .  ayid  such  other  restmrces.  as  may  be  appropriate,  how 
bc^t  its  \arioUii  actl^'Ijjes  caiTTie  reorgnnizrd  so  that  the  department  is  better 
■niTH*4oineet  tjiepeals  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  ncconlanve  ^^ith  Federal 
and  Shrti>xejp«ltmons. 

112.  In  the*  development  uf  the  State  plan,  the  Jitate  Bonrd  of  Education,  with 
the  ftdvice  of  the  advi.sor.\  coiui^,  as  required  i;>  the  Vocational  'Edjicatiou 
.Vit  of  1963.  as  amended,  and  Federal  regulations,  .shall  establish  an'o\erall 
si»t  of  priorItiet»  to  meet  the  \oeatioiial  education  needs  of  all  ih<puKition  group.s 
in  all  gei>graphic  areas  ajiil  tommunltles  iiL^the  State,  and  a  funding  pattern  to 
implement  these  prioritie'si 

,13.  The  Council  parti(ularlj  recommends  and  reque.st.s  that  the  U.S.  Commis- 
.Khmer  of  Education  ajislgn  a  flMaKand  program  audit  team  t»>  work  uith  thi* 
c<mncil  and  the  DepartnuMit^if  Kducation  to  de\elop  oiierational  .strategies 
within  the  Department  of  EiTnt'ation  uhith  will  ia.snre  that  the  adinini^tratiun 
of  Federal  fmids  Xor  \ocationnl  education  cunfiirni.s  to  the  need.s  of  citimis 
and  the  rtH]«irenient  of  laws  ni\|fi  reRulntions. 

THEAUVISOKY  COfNCII.:  ITS  STATL'TOUY  FUNCTION 

The 'State  A*rt4^i5^p  Council  on  Vocational  Education  ^>f  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut is*  reJnrirnl  muler  the  Voiatiunal  EiluiVltion  Anienduient.s  of  1908 
(Public  Uiw  90  57C)  Ui  make  an  e\aluatiou  of  the  progress  uf  \o.cational  edu- 
cation within  the  state  during  the  prior  ti.scal  jear." W'lthin'its  report,  it  is 
required^to  i)erform  the  following  basic  functions: 

1.  Ciiunnent  on  the  apprtipriatcne.s.s  of  the  State  I*lan  f4)r  Voiationnl  Educa- 
tion both  slo»rt-f(>rTn  and  long-ttfrni  in  relation  to  the  nreds  of  tht'  citikeiU  of 
the  .state  for  ocijipatioual  training  and  career  preitfiraiion  and  for?ijre\ocatiunal 
guidance.  eonnsellinR  and  orientatit)n  asr(»qnired  by  statute, 

2.  Within  the  context  of  the  plan  (whether  appropriate  or  InappropriflTte ) 
determine  the  effeiti\eness  of  the  implemeiit.ition  of  the  plan  through  the  u.se 
of  fe<leral,  state,  and  local  funding. 

3.  Deteruilnc  the  approprlatene.^sM)f  the  dcli\«^'rj  ,s.\.st(Mu  which  the  federal 
monies  nre  made  a\ailaUlc  to  Iniplenicnt  the  .state  plan  anil  the  Intei^t  of  Con- 
grt^ssas  written  tiito  Public  Law  90-57(5.' 


»  Connecticut  Adv^ory  Council  on  VocatlonnI  Kdiyjntion.  Vocational  Education  hvalu- 
ation  Report,  1074.  11. 
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The  foUowik  guidelines  to  the  State  Ad\isor5  Council  fur  implementing  the 
r,ules  and  rogblatioiib  uf  the  1968  legiblatiun  ha\e  been  provided  by  the  U 
Office  of  Eduthition.  Department  uf  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

poi^ible,  the  Advisurj  Cuuncil  should  carrj  Out  itb  evaluation 
"w^i^**^  individual  memberb,  or  committee  of  the  Council. 

utUizing  to  the  fullest  degree  iiifufmatiun  alread.\  aNaiiable  from  state  agen- 
cies  or  other  sources.  Much  pf  the  evaluation  actuity  tviU  be  based  on  auaivses 
or  aatii,  collected  by,  and  b.\nthesib  uf  btudicb  cunUucteU  b>  the  state  educa- 
.  tiun  agency,  state  employment  agencies  and  others." ' 

-  Evidence  f^k^he  liudings  discubbed  in' tJiib  r^i^rt  have  been  derived  from 
the  roUowing.  the  VoaiUonaX  Educatton  Etalu^itjim^eport,  19TJ,  of  the  Con- 
uecticut  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education;  the  Couuecticut  General 

f  Assembly  l>rugram  Review  Committee  March  1974  Jieport  on  iSecondaru  Voca- 
honal  hducution  iH  Cionntxticut ;  the  1973  Advisory  Council  committees  on  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  haudicapi)ed ;  the  Councils  acti\ities  on  public  reports 
and  hearings  1974;  coTrespondeuce  with  the  Deputy  Commisbioner  for  Occu- 
iwtional  and  Adult  Education,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ;  and  proceedings  of  the  Council,  * 

PERSON'NEL  AND  STRUCTURAL  INADEQUACIES 

Personnel  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Department  of  Education  since 
i>ei»tember  30,  1973  have  created  a  lack  of  continuity  and  of  capability  to  re- 
dcess  the  problems  which  the  Council  has  commented  on  in  prior  reports  and 
eiiipha.sizes  in  this  one.  * 

In  the  past  fourteen  months  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  two  Asso- 
ciate Commissioners  have  retired.  The  position  of  Commissioner  uf  Education 
vacated  September  30,  1973,  wasjield  b\  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  served 
as  Acting  Commissi oiiex  until  May  1974  when  a  Coiuniibbioner  was  appointed, 
•i^'lhe  position  of  Deputy  Commissioner  made  \acant  by  the  interim  appointment, 
remained  vacant  until  the  Deput.\  Commissioner  resumed  his  job  u\K)n  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Conimissioner  ni  May  19T4.  Of  the  two  vacant  Associate  Com- 
missioner posit i(ms,  one  still  remains  vacant. 

-  In  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edncati»»n,  the  i>osition  of  Associate  Commis- 
sioner has  !>een  vacant  since  January  31,  1974.  One  Assistant  Director  is  func- 
tioning as  Associate  Comniis.sionor  and  another  Assistant  Director  is  on  de- 
tached duty  Thus,  vacancies  and  a  lack  of  personnel  continuity  in  key  policy- 
niakiiFg  positions  have  caused  iniix>rtaiit  policj  decisions  to  be  made  at  the 
lower  staff  level  or  not  to  be  made  at  all. 
,  The  unusual  number  (*f  changes  in  adiuinistrative  personnel  of  the  Depart-* 
meat  of  Education  have  exacerbated  the  alreadj  gra\e  management  problems 
within  the  Department  uf  Education  and  ha\e  increased  the  dimeiilties  of  the 
Council  in  securing  information, for  its  1974  Evaluatwn  Report  Fiscal  and 
(^urolUnent  data  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  was  not  available  until 
March  24:  1974  and  this  made  it  iinpossible  tor  the  Council  to  make  a  1973 
Kf'port  The  inadequacy  of  the  nianagement  and  adminiHtratne  structure, 
planning  capa!»ility,  and  inf«)rmation  system  of  the  Depurtnient  of  Education 
wa.s  pointed  out  by  the  Advisory  Council  in  its  11)72  Kvahiation  Report.  In  a 
siir\ey  of  31  programs  oiK^rated  in  local  districts,  the  Council  found  that  only 
1.)  of  these  wore  in  the  State's  top  ten  priority  districts  and  of  these  top  ten, 
fimr  had  no  programs  whatsoe\er  for  the  handicapped  '  Gi\en  these  data,  "  the 
Conncil  stated,  "  it  seems  dear  tliat  the  Depjirtnieiit  of  Educiition  lacks  the  long 
and  short  range  planning,  inaiiagement.  and  information  s,\ stems  necessary  to 
assure  appropriate  deli\ery  oi  needed  ser\ices  to  a  major  segment  of  Connecti- 
cut citizens."  The  report  (M)ntiniied  .  "Tlie  Council  was  most  concerned  with 
fW'se  evidences  of  unmet  need,  unspent  funds,  and  inadequaet  nianagement, 
for  clearb  without  cliange  tliis  situation  could  only  worsen."  ' 

The  State  Tlan  is  viewed  by  the.  Department  as  essentially  a  compliance 
document,  withuiit  which  Federal  funds  cannot  be  obtained,  rather  than  sound- 
ly cun.structed  programs  i)asi>d  on  a  riHilistlc  appraisal  of  needs.  Data  essential 

>r  S  Ofilro  of  Educntlon.  f)opflrfmont  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  State  AdnU 
PM^Tn"^^'*      yocational  Kducntwn  A  fJulde  for  Implementlng^Ruicit  and  Rcgulattom, 

K'onnccti6iit  Advlsoh  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Vocat^tonal  Education  Evalw 
ation  Kcport,  1972,  p.l2  i 
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to  determining  needs  and  de\eluyiiig  cous>tructi\e  programb  is  unavailable, 
inadequate  or  unutilized.  Further,  rfci>uurces>  such  us  the  proprietar>  \o'catioual 
technical  schools  have  nut  been  in\uhed  in  the  planning  ur  implemeutatiou 
of  vocational  education.  The  Council  b  conclusioua.  are  substantiated  bj  those 
of  the  Program  Review  Committee  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly.  The 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  lacks  a  meaningful  plan  of  yearlj  opera- 
tion," •  reports  the  Committee. 

I*ACK  OF  PERTINE^NT  INFOBMAflON 

*  Key  management  and  e\aluatiun  data  requested  for  this  report  either  has 
not  been  made  available  to  the  Council  -ot  it  \^a^  produced  onlj  after  months 
of  protracted  inquiry.  The  Council  is  satisfied  that  thi^  lack  of  pertment  in- 
formation is»  in  some  measure,  a  direct  result  of  the  abst-nce  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  uf  an  efficient  computer-based  niauag^ment  information  * 
system  to  provide  cviitiuuous  monitoring  of  the  inct>me,  expenditures,  and 
iwlicj  activities  of  (a)  The  Division  oi  Vocational  Education,  ^b;  the  local 
educational  agencie  (LEAs>,  and  (c)  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Eunher, 
the  Council  ^Mshes  to  emphasize  that  the  staff  of  the  DiMsioii  of  Vocational 
Education  point  to  the  constraints  created  bj  this  lack  as  an  explanation  for 
their  inability  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Council, 

The  evidence  that  is  available  to  the  Council  indicates  that  there  is  consid- 
trable  question  as  to  the  procedures  used  in  uhate>er  funds  were  disbursed. 
The  Council  is  disturbt»d  that  although  the  State  plan  fur  1074,  as  certified 
b>  the  Council,  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $o.4  million,  approxiiiiatelj  $5,000,- 
000  more  in  carry-o\er,  imixiunded  and  additional  funds,  for  a  total  of  over 
$10,000,000  was  spint.  The  additional  ^J,000,000  icas  spent  lathout  (a)  an  » 
aniaidmcnt  to  the  i^itati  plan,  (b^  a  publu  htanng,  (c)  appioval  hp  the  Board 
of  Education,  or  (d)  certification  by  the  Council, — in  violation  of  Eederal  Laws 
and  Regulations.  > 

Sunie  information  cumcerning  the  exi)eiKliture  of  Ee^leral  funds  tor  the  fiscal 
ar  1O74  became  available  to  the  CuijAicil  onlj  after  two  ur  three  months  of 
inquirj.  Ilowe\er,  the  bulk  i>f  the  laformation  that  the  Council  has.  sought, 
still  had  not  been  supplied  as  of  DK'cniber  31,  1974,  including .  , 

1.  A  detailed  breakdown  ot  expenditures  b>  the  l>i\ision  uf  Vocational  Edu- 
cation b>  a.  destination,  that  is  the  recipient  of  the  funds,  such  as  the  iJtate 
Vmational  School,  or  town  or  regional  distinct,  b.  purpose  of  the  exi>eiidi- 
tures,  such  as  for  salaries  or  equipment. 

2.  The  4li.stribution  and  u.se  of  tarry-iAer  fund.s  from  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  ba.sis  on  which  that  distribution  was  made.  • 

3.  The  amount  of  Federal  money  used  for  the  supimrt  ot  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Duision  of  Vocational  Education  as  opptjsed  to  the  funding  of 
programs. 

4.  Itemized  prior  jear  obligations  to  be  paid  i>r  reinilmrsed  in  earl.\  fiscal 
>ear  1975,  the  reasons  that  a  large  amouut  of  obligations  were  .still  outstand' 
in|;  as  late  as  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal  >ear  1975,  and  measures  that 
were  being  taken  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence.  *  . 

5.  A  resolution  of  the  discrepancj  between  the  funds  a\ailable  fur  the  fl.scal*' 
year  1974  presented  bj  the  Comptroller  and  those  of  the  DiMsion  of  Yoca- 
tional  Education> 

6.  An  explanation  n«  to  the  pnriMjM'  of  the  traii.sfer  of  .*?4C0,000  from  funds 
designated  fot  die  support  of  \ocatioiial  edncati^ui  progrtyii.s  fur  1974  to  the 
States  peneral  Fund,  for  which  the  Council  lanuot  obtain  dticuinentatluu 
that  conforms  to  the  Fedi^ral  ri'gnlsition.s  and  prm'ednre.s  This  amount  of 
KtHleral  funds  ha."  l*'*e!i  transferml  anuuall>  ft»r  at  lea.st  fi\e  .\eai^s,  rejjre- 
sentiiig  32.3  million  of  Federal  funds  tran.sferrod  to  tlie  State  treasury  and 
tlnis  denied  for  u.«;e  in  local  school  dist'riot.s. 

7.  The  basis  of  decisions  for  the  changes  iu  the  State  i>lan  for  1974  «//c^ 
it  had  l>een  certified  with  re.ser\atiuns  b>  the  Council,  and  which  were  n»ade 
without  informing  the  Coiincil  or  without  giving  the  C4>iiihi1  .sufficient  time 
to  make  critiial  input  into  tlie  plan,  and  tl^u.s  |>erforni  its  idaiining  fuiution  a.< 
mandated  by  Federal  law 

8.  Information  imrticularlj  .sought  !»y  the  Council  regarding,  a.  the  pidicj 
decision.**  behind  the  changes  whuh  re.sulU'd  •generally    in  decreased  supi>ort 
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for  the  handicapped  and  di^W^auUlged  \^hiLh  the  1968  Vocatiunai  Edueatiuu 
amendments  were  specificall)  designed  'to  aid ,  aud  h.  the  effect  uf  the  changes 
on  those  intended  tu  benefit  irom  the  State  plan,  including  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  students,  and  students  ut  local  school  districts. 


In  tha  1975  State  plan,  as  certified  the  CuunLil,  $740,000  in  carrj-over 
funds  was  tu  be  available  fur  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1975.  Uf  this  sum,  $500,000 
was  alloted  for  programs  for  the  disad^ autaged  and  the  handicapped,  which, 
in  the  opinioa  of  the  Council,  was  an  appropriate  allocation  of  funds  in  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  Connecticut  as  documented  in  the  language  of  the 
State  plan.* 

Between  June  19,'  1974,  when  the  plan  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  October  30,  1974,  when  public  hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
plan  were  held  at  Wilcox  Technical  School  in  Me r idem  Lhanges  of  great  signifi- 
cance were  made  in  the  carry-over  funds.  Among  thesu  changes  was  the  diver- 
sion of  money  that  resulted  in  cutting  from  5/7  to  3/7  the  funds  that  had 
been  allocateii  for  the  support  of  programs  fur.  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped. 

These  and  ether'  changes  in  the  allotment  of  funds  were  pointed  up  in  a 
comparison  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  plan  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  on  June  19  with  the  revised  plan  submitted  by  the  JState  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (with  critical 
certification  by  tl^e  Council),  and  with  the  revision  to  that  plan  pre.-^ented 
in  Meriden  on  October  30.  The  comparison  showed  many  examples  of  major 
changes  whtch  included  no  explanation  fof  their  reason  or  of  their  impact." 
As  pointed  out  by  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  one  area,  (on  page  2f2)  the  5-:^0 
new  programs  specified  in  the  June  ID  Jplan  had  been  reduced  to  5  new  pro- 
graraa  in^  the  June  28-plan  and  to  2  in  th^Oetober  reviaion.  

At  the  same  time  the  money  allocated  for  these  new  programs  changed 
from  $100,000  for  10  programs,  (or  $10,000  each),  ia  the  June  19  and  28  plans, 
to  $55,000,  (or  $27,500  each,)  for  the  two  programs  in  the  October  .plan.  No 
explahation  of  the  nature  of  the  10  programs  at  $10,(KX)  each  or  the  2  pro- 
grams at  $27,500  each,  was  provided. 

AiiotJier  change  in  the  plan,  aK*>o  pqinted  out  by  Council  members,  was  that 
while  $100,000  in  car^y^over  funds  originally  allocated  for  industrial  ^rts  and 
LEA  programs  was  eliminated  frmn  their  support,  approximately  $95,000  for 
equipment  for  8  state  operated  vocational  technical  ochools  w'ua  added  in  the 
October  30  plan.  These  vocational  technical  schools  not  only  serve  le&s  than  $ 
percent  of  the  se<n>ndary  school  age  range  of  the  people  of  the  State,  but.  they 
alsi>  appear  to  violate  the  Federal  statutes  in  Iheir  entram:e  requirements 
wjiich  restrict  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  The  admission  policies  of 
^th6  State  vocational  technical  schools  had  been  faulted  the  previous  year  by 
the  Advisoijy  Council  in  a  mem<5randum  to  j*Vlbert  Dellabitta,^  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped,  on  September  13,  1073 : 

"The  admission  policies  of  the  fifteeih  Connecticut  Vocational  Technical 
SchooliT  (which  all  receive  00-576  funds)  npi)ear  to  be  violative  of  the  federal 
legi.^latloh'  The  ex^press*  language  of  the  admission  requirements  and  practices 
.ikgniftt nnfly  Hmits  tiffe  opportunities  available  to  the  handicapped.  Any  handl- 
t-ap  must  be  sUch  that  it  docs  nwt  prevent  the  student  from  being  employable 
on  completion  of  tht^  program  nor  endanger  himself  or  others  while  in  school. 
This  may  limit  the  choice  of  trade  for  which  an  applicant  may  be  accepted.' 

'  Instead  of  providing  special  accommodations  to  tht»  educationally  neglected 
in  the  Connectiiut  educutioual  .^ysteni,  the  vocntional  t*"<'*i"i«'Ml  schools  adhere 
to  an^lnlK.xlMe  nn>uti»  oi»cr«i;id»  in  meir  selection  of  .ytudent.s.  ijuch  a  policy 
i:rt>ssl*y  UiUdermines  the  clear  intent  of  the  framers  of  T.L.  90-576,  this  is  evi- 
deiiced^by  the  unanimous  Htatement  of  the  Jt^ducation  and  La!H)r  Committee. 
We  v^tgect  tliaf  vocational  educators  and  personnel  involvtnl  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  will  work  together  to  develop  the  best  possible  vocational  tech- 
nicjil  program.s  for  tlii^o  young.sters."  "* 


»  State*  Plan  for  Vocational  Kducation.  Fiscal  Year  1074,  Stat€  Boarrt  of  Education. 
Section  2,1.2-4  and  2.12-5. 
*  •  Mfnut^  of  Council  Mdotlncr.  Oct  30.1974. 

'  P.I^  i)0-576.  Sec.  5.21(b).  • 

•House  Report  (Education  and  Labor  Committee)  So.  l64f..Jul.v  8,  1068  (To  accom- 
pany H.R,.  18306^), 
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As  a  result  of  the  CuUQdl'ii  campkrative  analysis  of  the  three  versions  of 
the  1075  plan  and  of  its  inability  to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Educatioii 
a  rationale  for  the  changes,  {he  Chairman  of  the  Council  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Council  at  tl\,e  October  '60,  1974  public  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Bducatioh  on  its  amendments : 

"The  councif,  a  quorum  present,  unanimously  voted  this  afternoon  that  lil  * 
chairman  should  state.  We  cannot  endorse  the  State  plan  revised  ui  October 
as  being  given  public  hearing  here  tonighi,  and  must  bo  btate  in  our  evalua- 
tion to  the  U^.  Office  of  Education.  The  reasons  for  this  decision  art  as,  fol- 
lows. The  Council  nas  an  obligation  in  conjunction  with  the  Sthte  Board  of 
Education  to  plan  as  well  as  evaluate  the  program  under  P.L.  90-576.  The 
board  has  been  /idvised  since  1971,  that  our  position  has  been  one  of  reaching 
to  ^^^ons  already  matle  rather  tlian  particamte  in  their  development.  In  re- 
gara  to  the  plan  being  given  public  hearing,  we  do  not  4wnow  the  specific 
changes  which  htwve  been  made .  We  have  been  given  only  totals.  Neither  do  tee 
know  the  rationale  behind  the  changes  made,  for  example,  the  transfer  of  in- 
dustrial arts  fun^s  to  other  areas.  Nor  do  we  know  what  the  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  the  original  recipients  of  services  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education.  Lastly,  the  Council  is  concerned  with  the  level 
of  fiscal  responsibility  being  exercised  by  the  vocational  division  iii  account- 
ing for  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  Federal  monies/'  * 

BEQUEST  TO  TUE  U.S.  COMMISSIOKEB  OF  EDUQATION 

In  its  critical  certification  of  the  19T4  State  Plan,  the  year  evaluated  in 
this  report,  the  Advisory  Council  pointed  out  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  the^  omission  of  budgetary  items  in  the  plan  for  carry-over  funds. 
The  Council's  comments  concerning  this  were  as  follows: 

'Among  other  things,  the  State  Plan  is  a  budget  document  in  which  in  Table 

described.  Table  6  is  a  summation  of  those  individual  elements  in  condensed 
form.  The  State  Plan  in  Table  3  and  Table  C  does  not  show  an  allocation  by 
Clement  or  a  summary  by  category  of  intended  expenditures  of  funds  carried 
^  over  from  the  current  fiscal  year  into  1074.  The  anticfp^ted  e.\infiiditures  are 
therefore  understated  by  whatever  this  amount  will  be.  .  .  We  therefore  re- 
quest that  Table  3  and  Table  6  be  amended  to  reflect  the  anticipated  expendi- 
tures of  federal  funds  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1973  into  fiscal  y^ar  1974 
to  be  expended  during  that  year.  , 

'"The  Council  urges  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educ?ation  to  insist  that  the 
Conncil's  f)osition  on  this  maitter  prevail  and  that  he  Inform  the  State  Board 
'of  Education  that  in  this  regard  the  State  Plan  does  not  cunftjrni  to^the.^tate 
rian  Guidelines'  which  require  that  the  State  Plan  include  total  funds  to  be 
allotted  to  carry  out  the  goal."  We  also  urge  the  Couinii.s.siouer  tu  require  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  amend  the  State  Plan  to  show  in  Tables  3*  and6* 
the  "total  funds  to  be  Piloted  to  carry  out  the  goal."  * 

'  Despite  this  request,  the  State  Plan  was  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  In 
.  ^  liursning  its  ^ongoing  evaluation  of  'policy  matters  aTi.^ing  <jnt  (jf  the  State 
*  Plan,"  the  Council  bec'ame  deeply  concerned  with  the  lack  of  availability  of 
•Pertinent  infurniatloir*and  therefore  in  XoNtni^cr.  1973.  arranged  a  meeting 
with  the  i'.o.  De|»utv  CouiiuKsaioner  for  .Vocational  Education  at  the  request 
of  its  legal  counsel.  The  Council  pointed  to  four  major  areas  of  concern  and 
requested  immediate  intervention  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 'Edueati»jn.  The  Com- 
missioner appointed  a  task  force  in  January,  but  owin|(  to  the  commitment  of 
the  T,'-^  Office  of  Education  staff  to  the  development  of  draft  legislation,  no 
action  had  been  taken  by  April  1974.  At  that  time,  the  Council  communicated 
again  with  the  Deputy  iVminiLssioner  and  was  informril  that  he  felt  that  the 
\acaiKie>  of  a  CommisKiouer  of  Educatioii. tind  an  A.sM/iiati*  Ct>mmissioner  for 
V4>c{itional  Kdiuatioii  in  the  State  wouid  make  any  art  ion  of  a  tt'ihnical  assist- 
anee  group  fruitless. 

The  Council,  in  eertifjlng  the  State  Plan  for  the  fiscal  >ear  1975.  made  the 
following  comments : 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  State  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  197*').  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  it«  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  1974  was 
pre im red  in  consultation  with  thv  State  Advl.sory  Council. 


•Certification  of^tate  Plan  for  Vocatitinal  E<lucntiOD — Fftcnl  Year  1974. 
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"However,  the  document  which  ij>  uosv  being  submitted  to  the  U.S.  UflBce  of 
EUucatiou  uot  the  \erbiuu  appro \ed  b}  the  State  Board.  The  Council  ol^ 
served  chaugtij  from  the  State  Board  approved  document,  which  raii>e>  con- 
siderable concern  as  shown  in  the  comments*  below : 

1.  The  Council  was  most  encouraged  bj  the  quahtj  of  consultattions  with 
the  8(ate  Board,  th,e  Commissioner  and  hib  staff*  lu  the  development  of  the  plan 
approved  by  the  Board  at  its  June  19, 1974  meeting. 

2.  Ih  the  d'evelopmeut  of  that  T^lan,  the  Board  and  Commissioner  began 
movement  to^^ard  increasing  the  proportions  of  federal  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  school  districts  instead  of  to  the  State  system  of  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Schools  which  proMde  for  les&  t^an  5  percent  of  the  secondarj  school 

*  age-range  population  and  less  than  20  percent  of  the  adult  population. 

'"3.  It  was  felt  that  the  p'lan  moved  appropriately  to  meeting  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  123  (a)  (6)  ib),  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
as  amended,  and  therefore,  would  bjiitter  serve  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state. 

4.  The  plan  presently  submited  to  Walhlngton,  we  believe  to  violate  federal  , 
law  since  this  rerslon  was  not  approved  b}  the  State  Board  of  Education  the 
Sole  State  Agcscy>.         ^  , 

''5.  We  believe  the  pre^nt  pian  is  a  violation  of  the  State  law,  in  that  the 
budgetary  changes  from  t^e  plan  approved  by  the  Board  were  dictated  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Control  and  under  the  State  law  the  Board  of 
Education  has  ia>  the  sol^  responMbility  for  implementing  the  educational  « 
interest  ijt  the  state  and  (b.)  the  sole  responsibility  for  Vocational  Education 

^  as.the  Sole  State  Agency. 

*  (i.  The  Council  believes  that  this  transference  of  funds  to  support  employees 
may  be  a  violation  of 'the  1963  Act  as  amended,  in  that  these  funds  could  rep- 
resent supplanting  rather  than  supplementing." 

 3!he-Council  has  received  no  acknowledgment  from  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation of  its  deep  concerns  raised  in  the  certification  document. 

In  short,  the  Council  finds  a  lack  of  appropriate  response  fjr.om  the  U.S. 
\)IRce  of  Education  to  its  repeated  retiuests  that  the  Commissioner  exercise  his 
statutory  obligation  to  inside  that  the  State  Vhxn  conforms  to  statute,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines.  The  Council  has  periodically  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  liducation  the^  findings  of  it.s  continuing  evaluations,' jet  the  Department 
has  taken  no  action  to  remedv  the  situation  which  the  Council  has  brought  to 
its  attention.  The  Council  finds  this  situation  to  be  intolerable  a'nd  requests 
Immediate  action  by  the  Commissioner. 

'  SUPPORT  TO  SATELLITE  SC*nOOL8 

The  1974  expenditures  reflected  also  a  change  in  emphasis  from  Continuing 
suppi^rt  for  existing  programs  to  funding  new  ones  which  represents  a  new 
philosophy  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Among  the  program  ele- 
ments which  were  instituted  without  consultation  with,  or  advice  from  the 
Advisory  Council  was  the-  introduction  rof  the  satellite  school"  concept.  The 
.sntellite  school  oi>erate«  under  the  control  ,of  a  state-operated  vocational^  tech- 
nical school,  students  divide  their  tinie  between  their  own  schools  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  and  the  satellite  school  In  Which  they  pur.sue  vocational, 
courses.  So  far  onlj  one  satellite  school  Is  in  ojxjratlon.  Located  In  Simsbur>, 
it  is  oi>erated  at  an  unnual  cost  of  between  $1:49,000  and  $360,000."  With  only 
90  students  enrolled  part-time,  its  operating  cost  per  student  is  higher  than  the 
cost  of  tuition  per  student  at  Vale.  The  Council,  which  has  not  consulted  on 
the  feasibilitj  of  this  program,  iiuestions  whether  the  Federal  funds  should 
noi  mwt"  Uh*u  .spread' iJiU  to  benefit  a  larger, range  of  the  population  group 
identilled  as  disadvantaged  and  handicapiH'd  students.  In  addition,  the  build 
ing  utilized  is  inaccessible  to  the  j^rthopedlcallj  bandit apiKJd  students  and  thus 
violates  both  federal  ami  state  statutes."  Apart  froifft  this,  the  Council  requests 
that  the  Board  of  Education  evaluate  on  a  cost-benefit  and  .statu to rj  basis  the 
appropriateness  of  -the  .satellite  (operation  and  philosophj  in  comparison  with 
»*ther  prugrnms  to  provide  volitional  education  "for  all  popillation  groups  in 
all  geographic  areas  and  communltie**  in  J^he  State."  A  . 

"  No  nroclse  flcurw  are  avftllahle,  but  this  In  the  cost  rftnge  presented  to  the  Council. 
"  See  P.L.  00-480  (10G8)  ;  Conn.  Gdn.  Stat.  Sec.  lJK305(a)  (1068) 
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A.N.NUAL  TKANSFEK  OF  §4C0,QOO  TO  GENERAL  FUND 

Each  yeac  for  at  lea«t  the  last  five  years  $460,000  of  Federal  funds  appro- 
^!'^^^J^^^  J^<^^^''on^^  education  has  been  transferred  to  the  State's  General 
iuud.  The  btate  Department  of  Education  does  nut  follow  the  usual  expendi- 
ture  rule  requiring  au  itemized  listing  in  ihi^  procedural  disbursement  matter 
The  money  is  transferred  without  proper  itemization,  ornuvoice  showing  the 
specihc  purpose  of  the  fund«  being  tran^jferred  in  relation  to  the  purposes 
delined  by  federal  law.  The  amonnt  uf  mone}  thus  'creamed  off  the  top^'  of  the 
federal  funds— without  proposal^  evaluation,  or  the  stringent  procedures  re- 
quired of  the  local  education  agencies— is  approximately  10  percent  ot  the 
basic  grant  of  $4.6  million  to  the  State-an  amount  equal  to  that  mandated 
to  be  spent  for  the  handicapped.  "«tru 

la  transferring  the  $460,000  to  the  General  Fund  in  the  above  manner,  the 
Department  of/ Education  is  violating  not  only  standard  disbursement  nro- 
cedures  but  also  the  federal  statyte  and  regulations  and  the  State  law.  PnbUc 
Law  90-D<6,  bection  123(a)  (12)  requires  that  the  State  Plan  "bet  forth  such 
fiscal  contra  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac^counting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
{including  such  funds  paid  l)y  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 

iU12>  LiLie  •  * 

No  state  Plaii  which  allows  disbursement  oftederal  funds  with  (1)  no  orior 
evaluation  of  purpose  or  effect,  and   (2)  without  minimal  itemization  and 
,  invoice  standards,  can  be  said  to  provide  for  '  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  such  funds. 

PJ>^"fed  out  in  the  Councirs  comments  in  its  certification  of  the  1975 
btate  Plan,  the  State  Law  also  is  violated  by  the  transfer  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  General  Fuml^  for  the  budgetary  chang^»s  from  the  plan  approved  by  the 
«rate  Board  were  dictated  by  the  Dei)artment  of  Finailce  and  Control  Accord- 
ing to  State  law,  the  Board  «f  Education  has  sole  re^ponsibdity  for  develop- 
iiig  and  implementing  educational  programs : 

"The  Board  shall  have  genertil  sui>er vision  and  control  of  the  educational 
mterests  of  the  State,  which  interests  shall  include  .  .  .  vocational  education 
1  emphasis  added)""  \ 

Further,  under  Federal  stfTtnte  the  State  Board  is  the  'Hole  State  Agencv 
foi> vocational  education""  and  thu.slias  the  .^Ic  re.sponsibility  for  implement- 
mg  the  use  of  Federal  vocational  eoiicatioual  fniuls  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19(J3,  as  amended,  > 

niSCBEPANCIES  IX  REPORT  _ 

The  Council's  efforts  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  for  the  f\scal  year  1974  have  been  hampered  bv  discrepancies 
berweeii  the  figures  supplied  by  the  State  Comptroller  and  thoik*  hy  the  l>i\i- 
si«m  of  Xocational  Education.  The  Comptroller  reported  the  receipt  of  Federal 
.funds  aniount)4ig  to  .$6,834.8(52,  the  Di\iMoii  of  Vocational  Education  reported 
.>o.854.843  or  ^980.019  less  than  the  Comptroller. 

Kven* greater  iiictmsistencies  were  found  in  the  two  rei)orts  concerning 
carry -ovrr  funds,  or  unused  lialances.  For  the  fiscal  \ear  1073  the  Divisi(»ii  of 
Vocational  Kdncntion  reported  $1..")71.507  less  in  its  carry.o\er  fund  than  did 
the  Comptroller.  For  the  following  .\ear.  1974.  the  Vocational  KducatioH  Oivi- 
sifm  s  reported  .showed  .$1,812,415  less  than  that  in  the  Comptroller's  reixirK 

Some  of  the  di.screpaneies  in  the  two  r^ixirts  are  due  to  different  accounting 
systems  The  Comptroller-s  office  close.^  it's- books  on  June  30  in  a  given  fiscal 
year.  Ifs  carrj-over  figures  rein-«sent  the  vash  in  its  afc«junts  at  that  time;  it 
does  in)r  refiect*any  liabilities  for  which  hills  have  not  been  recolved.  The 
Division  f)f  Vocational  Kducatiop.  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  clo.se  it.^  hooks 
f<»r  the  fi.^al  year  until  niid-.July.  raymeiits  made  after  .June  .30  until  mid- 
July,  for  JIabiliries  mcnrred  the  preceding  .\ear,  are  reflected  in  the  carr3-over  . 
figure  for  the  new  fl.scnl  year.  . 

However,  the  amount  H\mit  for  late  paynicnt.s  in  .Inly  does  not  entirelv/ 
t^xplain  the  difTerenco  in  (>arry-o\cr  flg\ire.s.  Even  allowing  for  the  inte  i)aym^n"r 
exiK'ndirnres.  there  is  still  a  snljHtantial  difference  in  the  figures  of  tlie*I)ivf 
sion  of  Vocational  p:(lu(ari(jn  and.tlnjxe  of  the  ('oniptroller.s — at  least  ,^355  ;f7*' 
^for  the  fist-al  year  1073  and  at  least  $17.7..'588  for  1974. 

  '  ' 

"CBnn.  Gen.  Stat.  Soo,  lf)-4a,  *  « 

"  V,L.  «0-r)76  Sec.  108(8) 
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^  There  are  further  Uibturbaig  contradict iuus  couceruiag  unallocated  and  un 
bpeat  fuuUb.  lalurmatiou  received  from  the  Division  of  Yi>catiunal  Education 
hhuw  that  of  the  carr>-o\er  and  impi>uuded  fuuds  a\ailable  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $105,211  was  uever  allocated.  Au  amount  of  $180,^37  of  available  fvmds 
was*  nut  speut.  These  two  figures  rej>reseuted  a  total  of  $290,048  Fiscal  Year 
1074  new  funds  which,  acxordiug  to  the  preceding  figures,  should  have  beeu  in 
the  Divibiou  coffers,  as  of  October  25,  1074. 

When  diftcuasiug  a  proposal  for  fuiiUing  staff  to  supjiort  a  technical  educa- 
tion program  for  which  a  major  insurance  company  had  provided  $750,000 
supi^ort  and  the  Technical  Education  Consortium  had  ubtahied  a  $750,000 
Computer,  lat  no  cost>  the  Council  was  informed  that  the  Division  of  Vocii- 
tionai  Education  had  no  funds  a\ailable  to  pro\ide  the  $19,000  necessary  to 
implement  the  program." 

From  this  situation  the  Council  draws  one  of  two  conclusions.  There  is  (a) 
a  gross  error  of  nearb  .$300,000  m  the  figures  supplied  the  Council  by  the 
Division,  or  (b;  the  Division  has  made  further  changes  in  expenditures  from 
iliOse  shown  in  the  State  plan  for  1975  of  which  the  Council  has  not  been 
informed  and  did  not  certify. 

LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  STATISTICAL  DATA  FOE  PLAN^^U«Q 

Data  oh  which  the  Department  of  Education  should  base  its  plans  and  pro- 
grams  unu\ailablej^iua£iS9uate  or  unutiUzed.  That  which  is  available  is,  as 
statcKl  by  the  Ad\isor>  Council  in  its  1972  Evaluation  Report,  "grossly  inac- 
curate and  misleading/'  Figures  do  not  provide  reliable  data  for  manpower 
needs  by  specific  job  categories  nor  does  the  Department  of  Education  have 
data  on  manpower  a\ailability  on  which  to  build  sound  vocational  education 
programs.  Gross  dlst onions  have  resulted  from  the  used  of  these  figures, 
causing  funds  to  be  inequitably  distributed. 

JFn  the  fiscal  >ear  1972,  for  example,  Hartford  received  J$94,000  in  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education;  Qr  just  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  New  Haven.  Yet  Uartford  had  72,1  percei^t  non-whites  in 
it:»  school  system,  compared  with  approximately  50  j)ercent  in  the  New  Haven 
system.  A  comparison  of  9th-grade  enrollments  in  1970  to  ^2th-grade  enroll- 
ments in  1972  showed  that  55  percent  of  those  enroUing  in  the  9th  grade  did 
not  enroll  in  grade  12.  In  New  Haven,  26  percent  of  students  entering  the  9th 
grade  did  not  enroll  in  the  12th  grade.  The  latest  data  a\;ailable  on  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  various  towns  shows  that  with  half  the*  attrition  rate.  New 
Haven  received  for  the  tlscal  year  twice  the  fundifig  support. 

Explanation  for  the  disparity  in  funding  lies,  to  a^ajor  extent,  in  the  use 
of  Community  Need  Factor  elements  required* bj  the  State  plan  as  the  basis 
for  fund  distribution.  The  Community  Need  formula  contains  two  key  ele- 
ments .  the  non-high  school  graduates  and  the  unemployed,  ages  16-20.  These 
two  factors,  iniproiHjrb  report ed»  can  cause  enormous  distortion.  The  computer 
print-out  for  the  1973  Community  Need  Factor,  for  instance,  showed  274 
unemplojed  in  Hartford  and  1,005 'in  New  Canaan.  Obviously,  these  figures 
on  the  unemployed  ha\e  no  uniform  meaning.  Similar  disparities  show  up  in 
the  figures  f(»r  the  non-high  lichiiol  gradtlates  in  "the  various  (oniiftnnities. 

Figures  such  as  these,  which  result  in  a  distortion  of  the  Coniniunity  Need 
Factor  obviously  do  not  provi(Je  reliable  data  for  the  targeting  of  funds  tor 
gcfjgraphical  ai;eas  of  greatest  need.  -* 

In  yet  another  area,  .the  judgment  of  the  CmUcA  in  its^  1972  Evaluation 
UeiH>rt  that  there  is  a  lack  of  reliable  and  adequate  information  provided  by 
the  I>i\isu>n  of  Voeafionat  Education,"  is  concurred  in  by  theJ[»rogram  Review 
Committee  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly.  In  its  *'Uepori  a;  rccondary 
Voaitiomtl  EducaiUjn  in  Vunncttuur,  Mancii,  1074.  *'The  information  that  the. 
Division  uses  in  planning  and  e\aluatinR  programs  Im  both  faulty  and  incom- 
plete," the  Committee  points*  out.  Dt»partment  of  Labor,  projections,  prepared 
nnnualh  for  the  Di\islon  of  Vocational  Education,  *'fail  to  take  into  account 
the  auinher  of  i)ersons  who  are  already  trained  and  will  be  available  to  com- 
pete for  those  i>ositionH,  (e.g.  women  joinilig  the  work.fqrce  after  bearing 
children,  skilled  returning  }<erv Icemen.  r>ersoiis  who  are  skilled  but  for  some 
reason  have  been  unemi)lo>ed);'  states  the  Committee.  ''We  found  that 

this  lack  of  information  present  serious  problems  iit  the  development  of  voca- 


»*  Memorandum  reported  to  Council  Novftnbor  1.  1074.  Council  discussion  October  30. 
1074. 
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tional  education  programs  thut  will  meet  the  needs  of  both  our  young  people 
and  Connecticut  business  and  industr>:i"  ^     b  *^  i 

The  Council  has  pointed  out  in  prior  pages  that  in  terms  of  l)oth  statistical 
and  fiscal  lUformation  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educatiuu  is  handicapped 
by  Its  lack  of  modern,  computer-based  information  system.  It  would  apwar 
obvious  that  without  an  efficient  data  collection,  storage  and  retrieval  sv^tem. 
the  Division  cannot  adetiuately  and  apprupriutel>  carry  out  program.s  planned 
to  best  meet  the  needs  of  -all  citizens  ot  ail  ages  m  nil  geographic  areas  of 
the  btat^'  as  provided  by  Federal  statutes  and  regulations. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Council  based  on  the  findings  described  in  this 
reiK)rt.  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  wanting  in  its  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  im 
Ihe  Department  lack*  an  administrative  and  managerial  system  essentmi  to 
the  delivery  of  vocational  education  in  the  manner  intended  by  P.L.  90-570 
^  A  lack  of  Input  makes  ongoing  asse.ssmeiit  of  manpuwer  needs  inipossif)le 
Because  of  lack  of  n  m^ern  computer-based  information  system,  data  essen- 
tial to  planning  is  unavailable  or  inadequate.  There  is  no  systematic  planning 
on  either  a  short-term  or  long-term  basi.s,  providing  for  the  targeting  of 
federal  funds  to  geographical  area.s.  institution.s  or  to  persons  in  greatest  need 
Ihe  Department  lacks  an  articulated  policy  with  a  clear  sense  of  direction' 
It  would  appear  that,  at  least  in  regard  to  vocational  ed\ication.  the  Board  of 
Mucatlon  does  not  know  where  it  has  been,  where  it  is  now  or  where  it  is 
going. 

Clearly,  as  pointed  out  l)y  the  Program  Review  Committee,  a  ''call  to 
action"    is  in  order,  and  this  report  is  iutenaea  to  provide  that  call  to  (a)  the 
rx.  Commissioner  of  Education :  (b>  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States*  (c) 
,    file  Connecticut  legislature;  (d)  the  State  Board  of  Education*  and  te)  all 
concerned  citizens  (professional  and  lay)  of  the  State  uf  Connecticut. 
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F^^*uI^*GS  in  Relation  to  Conscxieb  Home  Economics 
(By  ^Yalla(re  J.  Fletcher)  ^ 

Consunier-Hume!  Econoniics  (CHE>  courses  perform  a  number  of  prevt^a- 
tioiial  functions, as  well  as  tt  aihlnj;  jM'ople  i^o  live  better  \\\^>.  CHE  t^  jur^^^s, 
also  referred  to  as  useful  home  ceoiiuiuic^.  pro^  iUe  (1)  a  vestibular  experii  iKc 
to  many  vocations,  (2i  Career  exploration  and  guidance,  (3j  droi)out  reten- 
tion and  guidance,  and  (4)  improved  functioning  on  the  job. 

By  using  examples  front  the  Couiieuuut  Con;?uiiier  Home  Economics  curri- 
culuiA,  I  will  .show  how  *these  four  functions  are  performed. 

(1)   VKSTIUfI..\K  KXPEKIKNCE 

Tlie  Connecticut  Con>uiiier  Ilnme  Eajiioiiiios  iurriculuni  provides, .six  arc.as 
of  study.  They  are  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Child  Care  and  Development,  Clulh- 
ilig.  Housing  and  Iilhrior.s,  Coii-sUiiier  Educatii*n  and  Managenieiitt  and  rv.r- 

-b»»«al  Fumii^— afHl-G*^t*i>iuntt>  lM.ttiHii,i..  Th^  fa^t  four  Iv.ut  d>ui, fl>  to  ^.>..4- 
tionai  programs.  Students  interested  by  Vood^s  and  Nutrition  could  go  iut^*  a 
Food  Service  Vocational  I'rugram,  preparing  for  such  vocations  as  \vaitre.^>» 
hostess,  salad  girl,  baker,  head  chef,  or  Uietitiuii.  Some  i>e»Jple  who  lia\e  uuu- 
IJleted  niert  l.\  the  Fornix  and  Nutrition  of  Cou>unier  Home  Ecouoinicr^  arc  hiivd 
for  waitresses  or  kitten  trainee  jobs  becaii.se  of  their  classroom  expcrica^.^. 
Child  Care  and  De\elopnicut  is  another  u^eful  home  tH?on»>iiucs  .cour^*  \\hub 
leads  both  to  \oeational  programs  and  to  entry  level  jobs.  The  experience  of 
the.  useful  home  economics  prugram,  vshicli  often  iiu  Uules  coUMderable  Uadur 

'  training'*  as  a  student  heli)er  iu  a  nurser.\  .school  or  day  care  center,  .soine- 
times  is  enough  experience  for  eniplojmeut.  In  addition  the  ^xperiuicc  in 
Child  Care  and  Development  is  often  directly  a|iijlicable  to  geriatric  <aic, 
whereas  a  coarse  in  Care  of  the  Elderly  would  most  likely  be  avoided.  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  may  lead  to  a  job  in  a  clothing  or  fabric  .store  or  in  a  vlothui;^ 
factor>,  as  well  as  being  the  inspiration  to  enter  tailoring,  dressmaking,  tlolh- 
ing  repairs,  fashion  design,  window  dressing,  or  fa>liion  retailing.  Ihaisini;  .md 
Interiors  could  provide  enough  experience  to  bo  hired  in  a  furniture  facti«i.\ 
or  as  a  furnituce  salesman,  or  the  desire  to  continue  training  to  become  an 
upholsterer  or  interior  designer. 

C4i)    C4UKKU   KXPI>0RAT10N  AND  GtTIUA^Ct: 

In  addition  to  the  jobs  which  are  obviou.Kly  in  the  home  economics  field. 
Consumer  Home  Economiis  studeut>  are  expose(\  to  a  number  of  other  turt'ei^. 
-Students  in  Consumer  Education  ami  Managemont  aiialjze  nowsi^iper  ail% 
learu  about  bank  credit  and  instaUment  bujing.  siii)ermaikt*t  Imping  and 
selling  practices,  pricing  and  merchandise  displajs.  and  door  tt»  Uo.a  .vil  s 
practices.  In  Personal,  Family  and  Community  Kelations.  ^tudvnt^  lu*  un- 
familiar with  varjous  community  agencies,  as  uoll  a>  legal  and  olhir  m  vn  - 

Many  other  careers  are  introdncrd  to  ('oiisiiiii(»i'  H»>me  l'«-inn)ioi(»s  p  pi- 
F^uily  budgeting  miirbt  lead  one  to  l>usiness  cduuifiioi.  a  health  and  aju  a*- 
anco  section  nii;;ht  b»ud  into  oosnictdlu^j^N  ,  tin*  liousin;?  see^idu  nnulil  lia-l  l.i 
landscuiie  Uc^i^n ,  the  clolhing  unit  niiglif  lead  to  pn>fc.SMonal  dr•^ <  liMiHiijr. 
Such  exposuie  to*  nn^^l^  Naricd  eareors  ailoVN  >  a  Consumer  Home  Kc*i?i'»*...  ^ 
student  to  make  an  informed  dedsion  abiait  his  or  her  choiee  of  caret  r. 

I  5)    UKOnX'T  KKrKMlO.V   AVn  Cl'IDANCi: 

Fv  ful  home  eooimniio^  i»ro\  ide  an  incentive*  for  students  fo  sfa.^  In' ?:"*hiJoi 
liecau.se  li  pnuides  an  alternati\e  to  tlie  academic  program.  Once  in  the  liKhic 
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economics  program,  teachers  can  dt;stroy  mjths  and 'guide  the  j^tiideiits  tow.ird 
acceptable  vocations.  For  examiile,  many  girls  need  not  culti\ate  any  \oLatiuii. 
fc>tatiatlcs  are  presented  and  trends  are  explained  so  tliat  the  g:irlb  reahise 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  will  work  at  some  time  iu  their  live^i.  The  matiiiul 
they  are  covering,  in  the  meautime,  is  often  enough  of  an  iutroductioii  fur 
them  to  get  entry  level  joba  in  food  service,* the  clothing  industry,  or  iu  child 
or  geriatric  care. 

Connecticut  .is  also  providing;  courses  for  pregnaiit  teenagers  and  pn  Uru- 
agcrs  (age  9-r>  who  would  otherwi.^e  be  uiial>le  to  reuiaiu  iu  bchuol.  Thu>e 
girlb  are  taught  school  subjects  plus  care  of  themsehes  aud  their  babie.^.  After 
the  babieb  arc  burn,  tlie  girl&  are  urged  to  bta>  in  l«hi.s  aUeruati\e  ischuul  uutil 
they  feci  ready  to  return  to  the  regular  classroom.  The  girU  may  bring  their 
Iwibies  to  the  classroom,  an  addend  incentive  to  renmin  in  Si.hool  and  a  rt.ichiu^ 
aid  for  the  other  girls.  Without  such  a  program  many  of  the.^^e  girl?>  ^i>uld 
ttrniinate  their  education,  s>iuee  man)  schooU  do  not  allo\\  obuuu^ly  pie^uuut 
girls,  to  attend  classes.  , 

i-i)    IMPROVED  FUNCTIONING^ 0>'  TlIK  JOB  ^ 

Many  jobs  are  awarded  and  kept  for  reasons  other  thau  profes.sional  com- 
petence. Personal  appearance,  interpersonal  "relations,  and  retili4ic  ex  ptc  titans 
are  very  important  f.tptory.  Ctmsumer  Home  Economics  co\er.s .these  too  iifteu 
neglected  subjects.  Students  learn  what  to  expect  from  various  jobs.  ln>\\  to 
apply  for  jobSr  how  ,to  relate  to  subordinates,  co-workers,  aiul  .sui)t>r\  ixjrs. 
They  aibo  learn  the  importuj^ce  of  appearjince.  and  ^hat  <;lotlieh  are  apprdpii- 
ate  tuT  what  situations.  Students  appraise  themseUes  far  various. caret i  pi>si- 
tioiLS.  eousiderinK  personality 'traits  as  well  as  training  as  they  iu(eiviirU 
I»efJ50us  '  ou  the  job''.  Attitudes  toward  work  are  discubsed  as  well  as  ho\\  these 
otti tildes  can  lead  to  success  or  failure.  ♦ 

 Frum  a  dilTofent  point      vtev^  m.iteHnl  from  tlrr  Fonds  nrul  Xiitririon  see 

tlon  can  be  equally  important.  It  has  been  established  that  good  nutritinu  is 
Ileees^ary  for  one  to  perform  at  his  best.  Especially  in  a  family  where^i^buth 
members  work,  or  in  a  family  with  a  low  income,  it  is  vital  that  tlie  food 
planner  be  aware  of  the  nutritional  \alue*of  the  fi»ixls  he  or  she  choose^j 

!?Vw  schools  lliive  vocational  home  economics  programs.  Xoiie  pruviUe  mk-u- 
tmnal  programs  in  all  aspects  of  home  economics.  Yet  through  the  Con-«uiuer 
Hume  Economics  programs  students  in  every  high  .school  iirGjuinecticut  rcviive 
previicational  exposure  and  minimal  job  training*  to  lead  them  either  to  a  ^juli. 
to  further  training  in  the  form  of  a  vocati^mal  program,  an  apprenticeship 
prtjgram.  or  to  further  study  in  a  Cmmmuty  College.  The  Con.siimvr  Hume 
•  Economics  program  Is  the  means  by  which  most  vocational  home  econonii*  s  is 
taught  in  ConnecticuK 

The  above  analysis  of  the  attached  curricula  seems  adequate  argumetif  fur 
including  Consumer  Home  Economics  within  the  Vocational  Education  struc- 
ture. /  \^ 

Chairman  Pbkkixs.  The  next  pcentjeman  is  Mr.  Thomas  ENon, 
and  let  me  say  that  we  have  a  ^[ember  of  Congress  witli  us  here 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  would  Ijke  to  give  her  tlie  opportunity  at  tliis 
time  to  introduce  tliis  witness  from  her  own  State  of  Nebraska. 

'Mrs.  Smith,  please  proceed.  •  * 

Mrs.  Smith.  Thank  you  vdry  much,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

I  do  want  to  present  to  you,  and  to  tlie  other  meiiibors  of  the  ?ub- 
oonmuttee,  Mr.  Thomas  EUon,  \vho  is  a  farmer-rancher  from  Curtis, 
Nebraska,  iu  the  hcurt  of  the  ranch  count rv. 

Mr.  Elson  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  21  mei\ibers  of  our 
State  vocational  council,  to  proiiKjte  vocational  education,  and  he  is 
now  servin<;  as  vice  chairman  of  this  coi^ncil.  * 

I.  think  you  may  l)e  interested  in  knowini?  that  in  Mr.  El^*ons 
liorM'^town  of  Curtis,  we  liavc  one  of  the  oldest  vocationabajxrirul- 
tin-^l  w•^(o^^  in  the  country.  It  was  established  00  years  a<ro  ns;a 
lijirh  M'liool,  and  now  it  is  strictly  a  vocational  education  school  for 
airi  M-ulture,.Lust  year,  it  placed  97  percent  of  its  graduates. 
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We  have  a  total  of  eight  area  vocational  schools  in  Nebraska, 
jvhich  have  a  record  of  high  placement., This  is  a  field  that  we  feel 
IS  of  utmost  important  in  our  district,,  wliere  we  have  great  dis- 
tances, and  where,  I  think,  for  too  long  we  have  put  ovei^mphasis 
on  academic  achievement  and  not  enough  eiupliasis  on  vocational 
education. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  for  an  outstanding  statement.  W>\ 
are  delighted  that  you  brought  the  geiitleiUan  here  to  testify  today- 

STATEMEFT  OF  TOM  ELSON,  VICE  CHAIEMAH,  NEBRASKA 
^    ADVISOIiy -COimCIL  fOR-VOGAIIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Elson-.  The  Nebraska  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Edu-  . 
cation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  expreas  its  views  concerning 
forthcoming  proposals  to  extend,  the  Federal  ^  ucational  education 
legislation.  ^ 

JI  am  Tom  Elson,  a  farmer-rancher  from  the  community  of  Curtis, 
Xebr.  I  have  b^en  a  ^member  of  the  Nebraska  Council  for  6  years, 
since  1969.  On  the  council,  we  have  seen  ,phenomenal  growth  in  voca- 
tional  education  .since^he  1968  amendments  were  passed. 

Vocational  education  in  Nebraska  from  1917  <iealt  mostly  with 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  Since  the  1968  amendments,  we 
have  had  an  outstanding  growth. 

We  have  a  State  with  some  1,240  school  districts,  ranging' from 
one-room  schools  with  i  to  VZ  students,  up  to  a  district  with  several 
thousand.  We,  in  Nebraska,  credit  the  incentive  provided  by  the 
Federal  funds  to  vocational  education  as  a  motivating  impact  that 
brought  about  this  accomplishment. 

State  aid  to  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  is  practic- 
ally nil,  about  $203,240,  The  bulk  of  the  financial  load  is  carried  by 
th4'local  districts. 

We  have  asked  for  a  change  to  be  heard,^  because  we  question 
some  of  the  proposals  that  are  beiug  drafted  supposedly  to  improve 
vocational  education  legislation.  ^ 

The  administration  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  propos- 
ing a  number  of  changes,  many  of  which  wore  based  on  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  survey.  We  contend  that  the  GAO  report 
for  the  most  patt  evaluated  against  objectives  that  were  iie\  er  in-  ^ 
tended  l)y  Congress.  ^ 

We  visualize  vocationareducation  to  be  a  strategic  position  to  help 
control  the  rising  national  unemplojiutnL.  We  know  of  no  other  edu- 
cational agency  that\ould  exert  a  grQater  impact  in  meeting  the  goal 
of  increasing  the  employabjlity  of  people. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  re- 
ceives increased  funding  every^  time  national  unemployment  reaches 
a  higher  plateau.  Yetrthe  admiinst ration  recommends  rescinding 
vocational  funding  for  both  the  present  year,  fiscal  year'  1975,  and 
the  vear  ahead,  fiscal  vear  1976.  Y 

We  see  no  justification  to  increase  State  matching  ratios  in  tlie  new 
legislation  as  proposed  in  a  preliminary  USOE-adniiinstratjon  draft. 
Also  contained  in  the  draft  were  increased  annual  assessment  and 
restrictions. 
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•  We  know  of  no  other*Federal  program  wliere  overmatching  takes 
place  to  tlijs  extent.  This  woukl  reduce^flexiVility  and  impose  iWtric* 
tions  on  the  States  where  matching  has  been  a  problem. 

We  resentUttempts  to  dilute  the  ftwtiri^>that  is  allocated  for  en- 
hancing individual  eiuployability.  This  is' being  pr<^po^ed  by  increa.^ 
ing  the  number  of  uonvucutional^piograms  under  the  basic  \ocatiunuI 
grants. 

Several  of  the  proposed  legislative  drafts  include  this  proNi^ion 
and  can  only  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  limited  resources  for 
education  leading  to  employ  ability.  Such  "add-on  V  include  public 
service  jobs,  industrial  arts,  career  guidance,  and  evelx  career  educa- 
tion whidh  is  really  general  education. 

The  administration  recoimrienda  dropping  one  of  the  most  receded 
and  necessary  segments  of  the  1^968  amendments.  This  is  part  F, 
whicR  is  bein^  used  for  development  of  needed  teachers,  commonly 
Spoken  of  as  education  professions  development. 

*       The  shortage  of  high  quality  teacheiig  is  a  ver\^  serious  xleterrent^^ 
to  continue  growth  in  vocational  enrollment.  The  Nebraska  council 
sees  any  proposed  reduction  of  part  F  as  foolhardy  and  ill-adviseds. 

c     Pro-am  gi^owth  in  Nebraska  is  restricted  by  the  lack  of  good  quality 
tcachci's  ^at  t  he^Pj[|cson^  t  i  mc.  Pa  it  T  has  been  well  conceived  to  meet 

We  see  very  little  nierit  in  II.R.  3036,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  We  interpret  their 
desires  as  not  necessarily  for  service  to  students.  Their  pfopo&al  for 
-iO  percent  of  Federal  vocational  money  fur  the  postsecondary  level 
is  unrealistic,  and  should  be  based  upon  the  Staters  needs. 

Even  more  damaging  in  the  AACJKT  legislation  is  fragmentation 
of  a  State*^  systematic  delivery  system  <^nd  statewide  plaining  for 
vocational  education.  Segregating  vocational  educatioii  by  le\cl  is 
totally  unjustifiable.  * 

The  Nebraska  council  has  continually  tecominended  increa.^ed  ar- 
ticulation between  secondary,  and  postsecondary  vucational  educU-  ' 
tion  in  the  interest  of  preventing  voids  and  ovcrlappinf^  of  Effort. 

We  see  H.lj,  3036  as  an  attempt  to  segment  and  isohite  postsec- 
ondary vocational  pru^raius  from  the  other  parts  of  Viecational  edu- 
cation. The  present  sole  State  agency  systeiii  of  administering  voca- 
tional funds  ha.^e  been  a  Ivcy  to  much  of  the  effiiciency  and  success 
of  the  current  legislation  because  it  eihbraces  a  unified  dcih  cry- 
planning  system  for  vocational  education. 

One  of  the  most  upsetting  proposals  to  date  has  been  the  admin- 
istration'^s  rccoiniuendation  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  allocation  to  re- 
.  duce  the  bnsic  grants  to  States  by  $160  million.  Basic*  grant?  are 
50-50  matching  far  programs  that  lead  to  employment. 

In  turn,  the  $160  million  would  be  added  to  the  innovation  title 
which  is  to^be  100  percent  furtded.  On  the  surface,  this  has  a  strong 
appeal  because  of  the  reduced  juatching.  In  reality,  this  wouHl  re- 
duce basic  grants,  the  backbone  of  the  legislation  and  would  over- 
emphasize innovati\e  approaches,  a  IcbS  efficient  utilization  of  fuhds. 
The  net  ;result  wo^uld  be  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  limited  i-e- 
sources  for  educational  employability. 

Wo  see  very  little  merit  in  another  administrative  suggestion  that 
Federal  funds  should  be  used  basiially  for  starting  new  programs. 
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Federal  sharing  of  funds  for  support  of  vooft^iortal  educatmn  was 
designed  to  help  local  communities  offset  the  increased  costs  Uecaifse 
voeational  programs  are  more  expensive.  • 

The  intention  of  Federal  vocational  legislation  has  always  been^ 
cost  sharing  not  just  initiating  new  programs.  Local  schis^l  districts 
in  Nebraska  finance  TO  percent  of  the  costs  of  secondary  \x)cational 
programs  now, 

^  Justification  of  the  Federal  responsibility  in  education  is  based 'on 
the  increasing  mobilitjr  of  our*  population.  Since  fewer  people  are 
staying  in  the  community  in  which  they^re  educated,  it  should  r\Qt 
be  that  community's  responsibility  to^pTdlsjde  all  educational  costs. 

Federal  fimds  have  been  very  helpfm,  as  evidenced  by  the  increas- 
ing enrollments.  Any  change  in  thai  basis  would  only  jipset  a  deli- 
cate balance  and  burden  local  distrijfets  with  a  prohibitive  share  of 
the  costs. 

On  page  13  of  the  Nebraska  State  Advisory  Council's  fifth  annuaL 
report,  we  have  carefully  evaluated  the  iiccomplisKments  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Nebraska,  and  have  documentation  lo  backup 
every  poi  nt  we  have  made.  *  ' 

"We  will  grant  that  some  of  the  parts  of  the  act  were  a  little  slow 
to  develop.  This  is  true  in  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
.  cappea,  which  retiuired  that  the  concept  be  imderstood  by  every  edu- 
cational agency. 

We  believe*  that  this  segment  of  the  1968  amendments  has  been 
developed  and  perfected  now  to  effectively  do  the  job.  The  prQcess 
is  now  functional,  and  vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
is  operational.  '      .      ^  ^ 

In  sungimary,  the  Nebraska  Advisory  Council  for  VocationaVEdu- 
cation  strongly  supports  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments as  successful  and  effective.  This  lerislative  act  has  created  a 
desirable  impact  of  providing  the  stimulant  where  education  has 
been  most  inadequate,  the  employability  of  people^  ' 

"We  feel  that  in  iCebraska  we  are  approaching  a  wliolesome  balance 
of  academic  and  vocational* opportunity  which, has  ne^er  previously 
been  attained.  /  ^  ,  - 

AVe  believe  that  the  legislative  proposals  which  we  have  opposed 
in  this  testimony  would  be  detrimental  to  serving  the  occupational 
needs  of  people  because  they  are  based  on  unsound  assumptions. 

We,  thei'efore,  strongly  recommend  that  the  best  possible  action  for. 
Congress  is  to  support  II.R.  19,  Congressman  Perkins^  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1075.  We  believe  continuing  those  provi- 
sions of  the  1968  amendments,  which  have  been  so  successful,  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  alternatives  that  have  been  proposed  to  date. 

At  this  time,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nebraska  Vocational  "  Advisory 
Council,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  letting  us  appear  here  today, 
^.^nd  would  welcome  any  question's.  Thank  you. 

^  Chairman  PekkIns.  Thank  you  v^ery  much  for  a  very  good  state- 
ment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Elson  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Toii  Elson,  Vice  Chairmajj,  Nebraska  Advisort 
Cour?ciL  FOR  Vocational  Ed^ucation  <s- 

Mr.  Chairman  And  members  o(  the  subcommittee,  The  Nebraska  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express  its 
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views  concerning  furthcoming  prui>u&uls  to  extend  the  federal  vocational  edu- 
catiun  legii^ilatiun.  1  am  Tum-KUuu,  u  farmer- ran(.her  fruiu  the  cummuuit^  of 
Curtis,  Nebraska.  I  have  been  a  member  uf  the  Xebrabka  Council  for  oVij  jearb. 
Since  1969,  and  as  a  result  of  the  1968  ^endmentb,  we  have  had  bume  phe- 
numenal  enrollment  gruwth  in  uur  state,  Secuudurj  eiiruUmeiit»  have  doubled 
from  28,013  to  55,043.  Post&econdary  enrollmentb  have  more  than  tripled  from 
2^769  to  9,494.  Vocational  adult  enroll ments  have  about  doubled  from  18,727  to 
32.426.  Special  new  categories>  of  the  Act ,  ^juch  as>,  &ervtng  the  diiiadvuutaged 
and  Cooperative  (Part  have  txperieuced  whole&ome  growth.  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  have  been  a  motlel  piece  of  legiblatioii  creating  a 
terrific  imfJict  nationwide.  In  1974,  46,8  r>ercent  of  Kebra.ska  public  &ecouddry 
fctudents  were  enrolled  in  one  or  more  vocational  education  programs  l3^  VTe 
expect  to  exceed  the  50  percent  figure  during  the  current  year. 

We  think  this  is  an  outstanding  accomplishment  for  a  conservative  mid- 
western  state  with  some  1,240  school  districts  which  range  from  one-room 
schools  with  1-12  students  to  districts  of  several  thousand.  We  alijo  think  the 
accomplishment  is  especially  noteworthy  &ince  Nebraska  is  basically  agricul- 
tural, and  farmers  have  been  hampered  by  narrow  operating  margms. 

We  in  Nebraska  credit  the  iiiceoitiNe  pro^ided  bj  federal  funds  to  vocational 
education  as  the  moti>atiiig  impact  "Ihat  has  brought  about  this  accomplish- 
ment. State  aid  to  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  is  practically 
nil— about  $203,240.  The  bulk  of  the  financial  load  is  carried  by  tlie  local 
districts.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  have  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tion in  all  resi>ects.  Federal  participation  has  been  the  catalyst  responsible; 
furthermore,  this  was  all  achifc^ed  even  though  the  1968  Amendments  were 
never  fully  f<inded.  .  * 

We  have  asked  for  a  chance  to  be  heard  because  we  question  i?ome  uf  the 
proposals  that*  are  being  drafted  supijosedly  to  improve  ^ocational  education 
legislation.  The  Administration  and  the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  are  proposing 
a  number  of  changes,  many  of  which  were  based  on  the  General  Accounting 
Otfice  IGAO)  survey.  (2).  We  contend  that  the  GAO  report  for  the  most  part, 
evaluated  against  objectives  that  were  never  intended  h}  Congress.  AVe  woidd 
grant  that  increased  planning  \vould  be  beneficial  and  could  improve  the  efli- 
cu^ncy  of  the  resources  allocated  to  vocational  education,  however,  even  with 
maximum  efliciency  Jn  »pUnning  the  resources  a^ailable  will  not  allow  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

We  visualize  vocational  education  to  be  in  a  strategic  position  to  help  con- 
tr\;i  the  rising  national  unemployment.  We  know  of  no  other  educational  agency 
that  could  exert  a  greater  impact  in  meeting  the  goal  of  increasing  the  eni- 
plojability  of  people.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
iCETA)  recei>es  increased  funding  e>er>  time  national  unemployment  reaches 
a  higher  plateau  (4>.  Yet  the  Administration  recommend?,  rescinding  Vocational 
Cilucation  funding  for  both  the  present  year,  FY  '75,  and  tlie  year  ahead,  FY 
'70.  We  feel  tlie  Congress  has  acted  wisely.  Xheir  authorization  was  conserva- 
tne  but  realistic,  5Che, Administration  recommendation  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  present  crisis. 

We  see  no  justification  to  increase  state  matching  ratios  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion as  proposed  in  a  preliminary  USOK-Administration  draft.  Also  contained 
in  th<^ir  draft  were  increased  annual  assessment  and  restriction^.  We  know  of 
no  t>ther  federal  program  where  overmatching  takes  place  to  this  extent.  This 
Wk^Mld  reduce  fiexibillty  and  impose  restrictions  on  the  states  where  matching 
has  been  a  problem. 

We  resent  attempts  to  dilute  the  funding  that  is  allocated  for  enhancing  indi- 
vidual em  ploy  ability.  This  is  being  prupo.sed  by  increasing  the  number  of  non- 
vtKational  programs  uiider  the  ba^iic  vocational  grant.s.  ^5everal  of  tlie  proposed 
h'gislative  drafts  include  this  pro^ision  and  can  only  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  limited  resources  for  education  leading  to  eniployability.  Such  "add  on*s" 
include  public  service  jobs,  iiidustrial  arts,  career  guidance,  and  even  aireer 
education  which  is  really  general  education. 

The  Administration  recommends  dropping  one  of  the  most  needed  and  neces- 
hary  segments  of  the  10t;8  Amendment.s.  This  is  l*art  F  which  is  heing  used  for 
dt'velMping  needed  teachers,  commonly  spoken  of  as  Education  Professioi^s  Be- 
/  veiopment  (EPDA)  (C).  The  shortage  of  high  quality  teachers  is  a  very  serious 
deterrent  to  continue  growth  in  vocational  enrollment.  The  Nebraska  Council 
sees  any  proposed  reduction  of  Part  F  as  foolhardy  and  ill  advised.  Program 
growth  in  Nebraska  is  restricted  Jby  the  lack  of  good  quality  teachers  at  the 
present  time.  Part  F  has  been  ^^ell  conceived  to  meet  a  real  nee^;  it  mu.st  be 
retained  i 
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Real  confusion  and  frUbtratiun  exist  within  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  of  the  V.^.  OfRce  of  Educatiun.  Strung  natiunal  leadfr>Uip 
and  coordination  have  lung  been  recugnii&ed  a»  imperative  in  genenvtiui;  a 
maximum  impact  thruugUgut  the  nation.  E\eu  the  GAO  report  >\ai>  critical  of 
the  excessive  staff  reduction  at  the  natiunal  level,  a*  decline  frum  71  per^uut5 
in  1968  to  only  31  in  1974.  In  order  to  assure  ^tafflng  of  the  Bureau  uf  (k\u- 
pational  and  Adult  Educatiun  it  again  appears  that  Cuugress  may  lia\e  to 
stipulate  miniiQums  in  the  legislation. 

We  see  very  little  merit  in  LB  30S6  (5).  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  and  Juni<»r  Cuireges.  Wq  interpret  their  desires  a»  aot 
necessarily  for  service  to  students.  Their  prupuMil  fur  40  r>ercent  uf  fmlural 
vocational  monejs  fur  the  posti^econdary  level  is  unrealistic  and  shuuKl  be 
based  upon  state's  needs.  The  emphasis  needed  at  the  secundary  le\el  has  Ijeen 
advocated  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt  nud  Commi»{>ioner  Terrel  Bell  in  their  L^sOE 
perbpective  (1>.  Nebraska  allucates  appruximately  28  percent  of  Part  B  funds 
presently  to  the  postsecundary  level  beside?*  substantial  allocatiuns  to  uihrr 
parts  of  the  Act.  We  would  agree  that  the  15  percent  minimum  in  the  11)08 
Amendments  is  inadequate.  *  * 

Even  more  damaging  in  the  ^VACJC  legislation  is  fragmentation  of  a  state's 
systematic  delivery  sjstem  and  statewide  planning  for  vocatiunal  education. 
Segregating  %ocatiunal  educatiun  bj  level  is  totally  unjustifiable.  The  Xet»ra.>ka 
Cuuncil  has  cuntiiiuall.v  recum mended  increased  articulaMon  bet\\een  serundary 
and  postsecun^nrj  \ocatiunal  educatiun  in  the  interest  of  prevent jdng  M>id>  aud 
uverlapping  vucational  programs  frum  the  uther  parts  of  \ucatiunal  eduiaU  'ii. 
The  present  sole  state  agenc>  system  uf  administering  \ocational  fundss  Laci 
been  a  key  to  much  of  the  efRciency  and  success  of  the  current  legiMatliui  antl  , 
must  be  a  feature  in  the  new  lejjislatiun  because  it  embracts  a  unified  delit^rj* 
planning  .system  for  vocational  education. 

One  uf  the  must  upijetting  proposals  to  date  has  been  the  Administration's 
recommendation  fur  the  fiscal  year  19XC  allocation  to  rwiucp  ,the  ba^sic  grauts 
to  states  by  $100  milliun,  Basic  grants  are  50-i50  matching  for  program.^  tlmt 
lead  to  employment.  In  tuni,  that  $160  milliun  would  be,  added  to  the  innova- 
tion title  which  is  to  be  100  percent  funded.  On  the  surface,  this  has  a  striiug 
appeal  because  of  reduced  matching.  In  reality »  this  w<juld  reduce  basic  granL^ 
the  backbone  of  the  legislation  and  would  uveremphasize  Innovative  appriMih- 
es.  a  less  efficient  utilization  funds.  Tlie  net  re^dt  \\o\\\d  be  a  substanUal 
reduction  of  the  limited  resources  for  educational  emptbyability. 

We  see  very  little  merit  in  another  administrative  suggestion  that  federal 
funds  should  be  used  basically  for  starting  new  programs.  Federal  sharing  of 
funds  for  support  of  vocational  education  was  designed  to  help  local  commun- 
ities offset  the  increase<l  costs  because  vocational  prugrams  are  more  exprnsne. 
The  General  Accounting  OfRce  criticism  of  using  federal  support  for  oiiji'ting 
programs  is  totally  without  basis.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  the' overninti  Inug 
cfTort  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  in  view  of  the  inflationary  economy.  The 
intention  of  federal  vocational  legislation  has  always  been  co.st  .shariu;;  not 
just  initiating  programs.  Local  school  districts  in  Nebraska  finance  70  percent 
of  the  costs  of  secondary  vocational  programs  now.  We  don't  think  that  load 
.should  be  increased. 

Justillcation  of  the  federal  responsibility  in  eduaotion  Is  based  on  the  increas- 
ing mobility  of  our  i)opulatiom  Since  fewer  people  are  staying  in  the  cora- 
mxmity  in  which  educated.  It  should  not  be  that  conininnit> 's  responsibility  to 
provide  all  educational  costa.  The  cost  sharing  concept  up<m  ^liich  federal 
support  for  vocational  educatian  has  been  basod  is  realistic  and  equitahle." 
Fedcral  funds  have  been  catalytic  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  enrollments. 
Any  change  in  that  basis  would  only  upset  a  delicate  balance  and  burden  local 
districts  with  a  prohibitive  share  of  the  costs. 

Wp'  have  carefully  evaluatwl  the  accomplishments  of  National  education 
in  Nebraska  and  have  documentation  to  back  up  every  p(Sit  we  have  made 
We  will  grant  that  some  of  the  parts  of  the  Act  were  a  little  slow  to  develop'. 
Thi.q  is  true  in  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  handitapped  whlih  required  that 
the  concept  be  understood  by  every  educational  agency.  This  ^Vas  a  very  new 
and  different  approach  for  educating  people  who  could  not  succeed  in  the 
normal  instructional  offering.  Teachers  had  to  he  recruited  and  indoctrinated 
with  a  totally  different  concept.  We  believe  that  this  segment  of  the  ll)aS 
Amendments  has  been  developed  and  perfected  now.  to  effects ely  do  the  Job. 
Retooling  has  been  dtfRcult  and  time  consuming.  The  process  is  now  functional 
and  vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  is  operational. 
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In  summarr,  ^the  Nebraska  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
>trunglj  Mipport^  the  lOeS  Vot-ational  Education  Amendments  as  successful  and 
tlTt^'tiTC.  This  legislative  act  has  created  the  desirable  impact  of  providing  the 
Simulant  where  education  has  been  most  inadequate,  employability  of  people 
\Ve*feel  in  Nebraska  we  are  approaching  a  whulc»ome  balance  of  academic  and 
\vH:ational  opportunity  which  has  never  previously  been  attained.  We  believe 
tiiat  the  legi.slative  proposals  which  we  have  opposed  in  this  testimony  would 
be  detrimental  to  serving  tire  occupational  needc>  of  people  because  they  are 
based  on  unsound  assumptions.  ^ 
We,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  the  best  possible  action  for  Con- 
^  gress-is  to*  support  H.R.  19.  Congressman  Perkins*  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1975.  We  believe  continuing  those  provisions  of  the  1%8 
Amendments  which  have  been  so  successful  to  be  far  superior  to  the  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  proposed  to  date. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Buchanah. 

Mr.  BtJCiiAKAX.  I  have  no  questions,  except  that  I  listened  'with 
interest,  Mr.  Fletcher,  to  your  recommenaations  for  legislation. 
^Vould  you  like  to  fill  in,  and  expand  a  little  bit  on  those  recom- 
mendations at  this  time  ?  ' '  i 

I  nssume  that  the  material  before  me  will  be  a  part  of  the  record, 
but  if  there  is  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  put  on  the 
record,  concerning  the  r^conimendations  for  legislative  changes  that 
you  Tiave  made,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  FLETCiiEa*  The  reason  for  introducing  these  documents  into 
the  record  was  to  substantiate  the  point  of  view  of  my  council  in 
our  State. 

The  asbertions  that  are  made  in  the  general  summary  statement, 
1  think  that  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  a  pooling  together  of  all 
the  elements  that  were  involved  in  the  197^amendincnts,  and  the 
1974  amendments,  &o  that  a^concerted  effort  for  the  first  time,  for  a 
national  education  policy  to  occur,  and^tliat  within  the  legislation. 

This  is  witliin  vour  wibdoni  rather  than  mine  as  to  how  this  may 
.be  accomplished,  ^fhat  the  U.S.  OfRbe  of  Education  be  forced  to  im- 
plement, or  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard  is 
implemented. 

I  would  suf?gest,  therolbjce,  a?  part  of  the  legislation,  the  role  of 
the  State  advibory  counwis,  for  example,  there  is  now  a  provision 
for  a  careier  education  council.  There  is  a  provision  for  an  adult 
education  council.  My  suggestion  woidd  be  tnat  the  State  advisory 
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councils  on  vocational  education  have  all  demonstrated  their  worth, 
I  and  have  justified  the  faith  that  was  placed  by  Chairman  Perkins, 
and  the  other  members  of  your  committee*  in  1968,  in  establishing 
independent  and  autonomous  councils  of  this  type,  and  that  the  func- 
tions in  relation  to  adult  edxication  and  career  education  could  well 
be  added  to  them,  and  in  fact  shouKL  rather  than  aa  increase  in  the 
fragmentation  of  advisory  cpuncils,  which  is  presently  afoot. 
In  this  manner*,  I  believe,  the  *leverage  possible  upon  the  U.S. 
*  Office  of  Education  through  the  reporting  to  the  Congress  by  the 
advisor^'  council,  both  partly  through  their  certification — I  think 
thissl^ould  be  a  paii:  of  it — but  tlie  certification  of  the  annual  State 
plan  should  be  something  that  the  staff  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee should  take  a  look  at. 

'  A  copy  should  come  to  you,  then  ypu  can  in  some  way  monitor 
the  degi'ee  to  which  the  Office  of  Education  is  functioning.. 

Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  has  that  rehpoubibility/Under  stat- 
ute, but  I  think  perhaps  functions  .with  slightly  less  autonomy  than 
the  State  advisory  councils  are  able  to  function  with.  ,  ' 
"  That  would  be  my  position.  ^ 

Mr.  BuShaxan.  You  made  several  recommencjiitions.  Yo\i  are  all 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  somewhat 
critical  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  d^rce  of  superviMon  that 
this  Office  is  giving  the  program.  I  wondef,  both  pertaining  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Fletcher  for  legislative  change,  and 
the  overall  situation,  if -the  witnoht?es  would  like  to  comment  either 
on  his  proposal,  or  any  related  sulnccts. 

I  wonder,  in  light  of  that  GAO  report,  if  you  feel  that  we  ought^ 
to  strengthen  your  hand  by  our  actions,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  recommend^^.* 

Mr.  Weber.  May  I  respond  to  that.  I  have  read  the  GAO  report, 
and  have  jtaken  it  very  seriously.  In  fact,  staff  nieiabers  came  to  Xew 
Jersey,  and  I  think  in  Xew  Jersey  we  have  a  pretty  wide  open  rec- 
ord, and  we  spent  quite  a  bit  of  timQ.  In  their  report.  New  Jersey 
was  not*inenCioned. 

^  So,  as  it  has  happened  to  mo  many  times  in  business,  when  you 
hire  a  consultant  to  do  a  particular  job,  the  job  is  liable  to  come 
out  just  a  little  bit  on  the  favorable  side,  so  that  they  can  be  told: 
^^Brother,  you  have  done  a  great  job." 

Now,  there  are  many  things,  which  are  aims  and  objectives  for  the 
future,  wliich  we  are  taking  very  seriou.sly.  I  know  our  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  is  doing  the  same  thing,  because  tliey  have 
already  responded  to  it  in  a  general  way,  and  in  a  specific  way. 

Now,  my  complaint  as  a  former  businessman,  and  volunteer — I  am 
not  doing  this  fur  a  living,  but  as  a  citizen  uho  is  interested  and  has 
been  over  the  years— th^it  thib  legislation  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  I  think  that  they  have  not  been  very  courageous 
in  stating  what  they  think,  and  what  we  believe  Congress  really  in- 
tended. 

I  think  legislation  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  a  follow- 
up  system,  is  a  weak  legislation,  and  can  only  lead  to  confusion.  I 
think  that  they  have  been  a  party  to  not  straightening  that  out, 
when  in  effect  they  knew  it,  and  were  advised  of  it  by  various  State 
councils* 
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In  my  particular  State,  we  do  not  come  right  out  and  say  to  the 
governor:  "You  ought  to  name  us,"  because  aftei'  all  we  both  feel 
the  vocational  education  is  a  broad  complex  thinfr,  that  a  man  who 
undertakes  to  be  everything  ^to  everybody  is  a  httle  *it  ot  a  looi, 
because  you  cannot  work  this  business  except  by  true  cooperation. 

In  recent  years,  tlie  business  of  full  disclosure  of  programs,  stu- 
dent  participation,  and  minority  participation,  all  the  things  you 
may  know  very,  verv  well,  is  completely  ignored,  in  my  opinion, 
when  the  governor  siys  that  the  Department  of  Higher  Lducation 

will  be  the  one,  . 

I  look  at  it  from  a  bias  position,  my  experience,  and  my  lo\e  tor 
the  vocational  education  system.  They  wouldn't  give  it  all  to  mo, 
because  I  might  do  a  bad  job  on  the  Department  of  Higher  Lduca- 

^^Tt  has  to  be,  as  I  see  it,  a  broadly  representative  group,  or  a  man 
who  has  absolutely  no  control  of  why  and  how  an  educational  sy^- 
tem  is  run,  can  come  in  and  voice  his  opinion,  and  say :  Uhis  is  what 
my  kid  needs.  I  think  that  this  Is  what  the  kids  in  our  community 
need."'''This  was  so  beautifully  done  in  90-576.  It  seems  to  have 
petered  out  just  a  little  bit  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Elson  ?  .  i  t  ^ 

Mr  Elson\  What  these  two  gentlemen  have  already  said,  i  cer- 
tainly would  concur  in.  We  have  in  Nebraska  a  State  that  is  far 
flung,  basically.  Our  population^  is  on  one'  side  of  the  btate,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  State  is  quite  sp'arse.  / 

\s  I  have  worked  with  education  thybugh  mv  life,  and  1  am  not 
an  educated  man,  I  have  just  become/educated  in  this,  and  I  ^vas 
asked  to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  A  represent  the  general  public, 
basically.'  /  ,  .  r 

My  position  on  the  council  is  agriculture  along  with  a  t  athoiic 
Priest  representing  the  Catholics,  or  the  dioceses  in  Omaha.  \\  e  have 
a  Black  ma^  who  represents  the  disadvantaged.  We  have  housewives, 
etc.,  down  tlie  line.  We  have  doctors  of  education  on  the  committee. 
I  am  quite  proud  of  the  committee. 

You  would  be  interested  to  attend  some  of  our  committee  sessions. 
They  get  rather  interesting,  before  we  finally  settle  down  and  try  to 
work  for  one  general* cause:  .    t  .u-  i 

We,  in  Nebraska,  are  no  different  than  any  other  State,  I  think.^ 
We  have  the  president  of  our  university  who  gets  across  the  bmlget. 
There  is  no  follow-up  in  the  academic  area  to  see  ^Vhere  this  is  being 

prochictive.  ^     i    ,  .  •       u    ^  i.i 

Tlie  introduction  was  made  by  Mrs.  Smith  this  morning  about  the 
placement  of  one  particular  hchool,  the  vocational  school  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  I  am  sure  that  our  University  of  Nebraska  couTd  not 
brag  about  this  kind  of  a  placement  percentage. 

Certainly,  we  concur  in  Nebraska  with  what  has  already  been  ?aid 
here  today  by  these  two  gentlemen.  We  need  cooperation,  and  articu- 
lation *of  what  the  overlapping  and  duplication  in  education  is. 

:ylr.  Fletcher  brought  out  the  State  councils.  I  would  say  that 
most  State  councils  tliat  I  know  of,  in  visiting  with  other  council 
members  from  all  over  the  United  States,  at  the  national  and  region- 
al meetings,  these  items  again  arc  put  forth. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  and  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Denver  last  montli. 
Basically  and  m  a  nutbhell,  we  need  to  see  that  the  money  is  spent 
more  productively.        ,  .       ^  r 

Would  you  both  concur  that  the  Congress  ought  to  take  action  to 
mcrease  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  advisory  councils? 

Mr.  Elsox.  Yes,  in  Nebraska.  On  a  realistic  basis,  I  ^vould  not 
|ay,  _]ust^Siv6  us  a  checkbook,  because  I  doa't  think  that  this  is  fair, 
but  in  Nebraska  and  in  Connecticut,  we,  as  stated  in  our  testimony 
here,  do  get  $o0.000  to  operate  on.  We  have  been  getting  $31,000. 
11  ^  ^^^'^.^^  ^^^^  executive  secretary,  who  has  to  bring  together 
all  of  this  information  as  it  comes  down  the  pipeline.  Tlien,  we  ^^o 
through  It,  and  try  to  separate  it,  et  cetera.  We  have  to  hire  the  right 
kind  of  personnel,  and  this,  uses  up  a  good  portion  of  the  State  coun- 
cils money. 

We  do  get  financially  embarrassed,  and  I  was  on  the  executive 
committee  of  our  council,  and  we  asked  the  members  to  not  turn 
in  per  diem,  that  they  do  this  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heait, 

I  hated  to  be  an  executive  committee  member,  and  say:  "Look,  we 
are  out  of  money.  We  have  to  volunteer  our  work,''  This  is  exactly 
what  they  dm, 

Yes.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  little  more  allotment  there.  We 
-are  a  nonpohtical  ^area,  wi?  don't  have  to  worrv  about  getting  fired 
et  retera.  Our  State  Board  of  Education  in  Xebraska  is  elected,  and 
they  have  completely  turned  over  to  us,. They  have  not  gone  alon^r 
wirh  all  the  recommendations  that  w  have  niade  in  vocational  edu"^ 
cation,  Xaturally,  I  am  sure  that  we  ?av  things  and  do  things  that 
possibly  the  State  Board  of  Education  ^voula  rather  not  have  to  be 
forced  to  do. 

0  ^^.^^^l^^'^^ska,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  no  different  than  any  other 
State.     e  have  the  University  of  Nebraska,  which  I  am  not  against, 

1  am  not  a  graduate,  but  my  childrcn  graduated  from  there.  My 
daughter  took  sonie  curriculum  that  she  s^hould  not  have  taken  to 
attain  a  degree,  and  she  has  found  out  that  she  has  to  further  her 
education  somewhere  else  to  get  this  developed. 

This  is  what  I  think  should  be  dpne,  it  is  more  coordination  be- 
tween our  academic  and  vocational  schools. 

In  Nebraska,  in  our  testimony,  we  stated  that  the  part  F  program, 
I  believe  it  was,  educating  teachers,  we  have  a  problem  in  our  State 
in  the  Vocationahtechnical  colleges.  To  be  able  to  teach  in  that  class, 
you  must  have  at  least  1  year  on-the-job  experience.  It  does  not  say 
that  they  have  to  have  any  education  in  education,  or  a  college  de- 
gree m  education,  or  a  teaching  certificate. 

This  naturally,  bothei-s  the  people  at  our  State  colleges,  teacher 
colleges.  They  say:  '*We  have  given  these  students  4  yeai-s,  and  we 
have  gi  ven  them  a  degree.  Why  can't  they  teach  vocational-technical 
^schooh" 

The  thing  of  it  is  that  the  curriculum  thev  have  taught  these 
students  is  not  productive.  It  does  not  have  anv  productivity.  So,  we 
have  a  little  rub  there.  ^ 

Now,  we  are  \vorking  with  them,  and  we  are  not  trying  to  start 
an  open  battle  with  our  universities,  or  academic  colleges.  They  are 
starting  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  they  are  starting  to  cooperate 
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We  would  like  to  see  a  little  njore  action  in  this  area.  We  would 
like  to  see  them  speed  up  their  operations  spine.  So,  we  hope  that 
in  the  future,  at  least  in  Xebrasska,  our  St^te  Advisory  Council  can 
be  more  effective  in  bringing  about  the  change  that  we  think  is 
needed. 

ilf .  Weber,  ilay  I  add  something  to  this. 

As  a  nonpaid  member,  and  I  anji  not  bucking  for*  any  pay,  but  also 
as  a  man  who  has  been  in  business  over  the  years,  who  has  had  to 
watch  budgets,  if  \ou  doubled  all  the  money  to  jevery^  advisory  coun- 
cil today,  in  my  opinion  they  would  not  do  twice'ns  good  a  job. 

Xow,  I  think  tnere  are  some  States  that  are  receiving  ^minimal 
^      support — these  gentlemen  are  talking  about  them — but  to*  ine-the 
support  they  ought  to  have  is  volunteers,  who  are  not  in  tlie  position 
to  make  the  indepth  studies,  or  the  indepth  sliort-cuts  reviews  that 
you  must  make.  ^       .  ^ 

I  think  our  setup,  in  Xew  Jersey  is  tight,  but  it  is' adequate:  I  am- 
not  here  bucking  for  more  money  for  ^ew  Jersey,  becaube  we  have 
one  person  on  our  staff,  and  a  secretary  working*v\ith  him.  Then,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  w  atch  our  pennies,  i>o  that  we  invest  monay 
in  studies  that  are  meaningfid. 

If  you  read  our  report,  and  if  you  read  our  testimony,  which  elab- 
orates on  that  particular  point,  we  do  not  stress  that  we  ^ee^^ttt^efy, 
I  have  seen  records  which  would  indicate  that  in  some  .places  tfiero 
is  insufficient  money  to  even  conduct  the  number  of  studies  that  the 
State  may  very  urgently  need. 

This  is  not  to  take  anything  away  from  their  argument, 

iVlh  Btjcha>:aN',  Tl^anli  you  very  mnch, 

I  have  another  matter  to  pursue*,  but  my  time  has  expired., 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead,  JIp.  iBj^ichanan.  Take^  all  the 'time 
you  want.  ^         *  ^  * 

Mr.  Bucii^.XAN'.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.' Chairman. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  you  reconmiended  that  Congress  delimit  the  -per- 
centage of  vocational  funds  to  be  Uafed  fur  acBnini&trati\e  purposes* 
We  have  had  cortflicting  evidence  on  this,  as  to  liow  much  the  per- 
centage actually  is  in  the  various  States,  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings. 

Xow,  I  wonder,  jMr.  Fletcher,  if  you  would  like  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  that  recomnienclation,  and  it  any  of  tlie  others  of  you  would 
like  to  comment  on  it  also. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir.  I  admtt  that  from  a  purely  academic 
point^of-view  it  is  a  little  diflicult  to  discrirninate  betwecin  an  aduiiu- 
istrative  person  who  on  the  books,  performing  rf^'con.^ulting  rule,  let 
us  say  in  the  area  of  home  economics  or  in  the  area  of  vocational 
guidance,  and  someone  who  is  on  the  books  as  a  consultant  with  a 
title,  who  is  not  performing  that  function,  but  i.^,  in  fact,  inerely 
turning  over  papers. 

I  think  that  this  may  be  an  area  where  the  advi.^ory  councils  could 
specifically  be  chargcel  by  the  Congress,  as  part  of  an  evaluation  on 
the  1-year  basis,  as  to  ho^f  the  moneys  for  central  staff,  in  fact,  Are 
spent,  rather  than  the  titles  of  the  people,  which  gl\o  the  appearance 
that  the  function  is  bein<^  fulfilled. 

I  know  that  Connecticut  is  not  unique  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
PIvision  of  V6cational  Education  "approaches  the  State  legislature 
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for  a  couple  of  additional  positions  on  the  basis  that  the  proposals 
are  coming  froib  the  local  bchoul  dibtricts  for  work  experience  pro- 
grams, let  us  say,  in  hirge  numbers,  they,  tlierefore,  wish  to  add  a 
eouple  of  consultants  *if  the  legislature  cuts  that  from  the  budget, 
or  the  finance  committee,  then  we  have  found  that  Federal  funds 
have  been  utilized  to  fill  those  positions. 

That  bothers  us  in  two  regards.  One  is  that  the  manner  of  sup- 
planting, rather  than  supplementing,  is  clearly  forbidden  within  t)ie 
statute.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  definition  of  supplanting. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  supplanting  State  funds  with  Federal^  funds, 
if  two  new  positions  are  to  be  created,  and  the  State  legislature 
says,  no;  and  these  two  pobitioiis  are  in*fact  filled  and  are  federally 
funded. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  with  that  area,  and  it  is  this: 
Under  0MB  Circular  37,  the  States  are  entitled  to' recover  or  add 
on  indirect  costs  and  administrative  overhead  costs.  Now,  in  Con-  ^ 
necticut  that  is  nmning  36  percent  for  ever)'  one  of  the  people  who  * 
are  on  the  central  staff. 

So,  since  the  consultant  runs  from  $13,500  to  $18,500,  you  are,'  in 
fact,  saying  that  you  have  a  $30,000  position.  .Those  are  not  the 
orders  of  magnitude  of  fimding  out  of  these  moneys,  -which  go  to 
support  local  school  district  administrative  programs. 

Am  I  going  too  far  afield  in  response  to  your  question?  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  simple  ans^ver  without  tlicbe  illus- 
trations. 

There  are  many  States  in  which  the  major  thnist  is  through  an 
elite  system  of  area  technical  schools.  It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  spread  the  opportunity  since  the  orig- 
inal  1963  legislation  sprang  from  the  reports  of  President  Ivcn- 
nedy's^Commission  on  Juvenile  Crime  and  Dehnqueiicy. 

From  the  special  Commission  to  study  vocational  education,  the 
emphasis  there  is  not  on  maintaining  the  elite  system,  which  is  ex- 
clusive.    .  s 

For  example,  in  Connecticut,  $16  million  is  spent  annually  to 
support  15  vocational-technical  schools  that  serve  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  secondaiy  age  populartion,  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
adult  population. 

Wo  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  gain  figures  that  would 
show  us  liow  much  of  the  Federal  funds  is  jused  to  support  that 
elite  system.  Our  best  guess  at  this  point  in  tune  is  that  it  is  some- 
thing like  75  staff  being  supported  at  a  cost,  including  the  36-percent 
add-on  cost,  of  about  $2.5  million  out  of  $5.6  million  total.  That  is 
$2.5  million,  if  one  thinks  of  it  only  as  part  B. 

So,  tliere  are  the  orders  of  magnitude.  "Whereas,  as  I  said,  0,000 
students  are  being  served  in  the  vocational -technical  schools  at  the 
secondar^^  age  range,  and  we  liave  230,000  students  statewide  in  the 
secondary  age  range. 

Xow^  clearly  to -me  is  not  what  Congress  intended.  I  make  this 
point  now  >yith  great  anger,  because  one  of  my  priv^ileges,  as  well  as 
one  of, my  pains,  is  that  the  Governor's  office  and  the  legislative 
committee  in  our  State  on  education,  view  me  as  an  independent 
ejtpert  witness,  and  summon  me  ^nth  gi-eater  frequency  than  I  might 
like.  ,  ^ 
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I  was  astonished  to  hear  that  just  last  ^veek,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  boaixl  of  education,  and  the  commissioner  of  education,  in 
response  to  an  austerity  program  that  a  former  member  of  this  dis- 
tin*|uished  committee,  who  is  now  our  first  governess,  or  governor, 
Ella  Grasso,  clearly  indicated  that  austerity  was  needed,  and  that 
the  first  program  to  be  cut  would  be  the  adult  education  program 
for  people  who  are  presently  at  ^York,  and  who  are  attempting  to 
upcrnide  their  skills  in  tlie  evening.  The  next  program  tliat  was 
promised  to  this  committee  that  would  be  cut,  was  the  apprentice- 
ship program.  .    ,       ,   ,  .    •    .  ^• 

(5ur  State  is  highly  industrialized,  and  this  is  insanity,^  particu- 
larly when  I  comi^Ietetl  a  study  on  tool-and-die  industry,  which  agam 
is  a  necessary  pait  of  the  economy  to  a  State  like  Connecticut,  to 
find  ill  the  Central  Connecticut  Association  of  Tool,  Die,  and  i'reci- 
sion  Machining  Co.,  \xith  1,550  employees  collectively,  that  the  age 
distribution  is  such  that  one-third  of  the  work  force  is  over  the  age 
of  58  That  less  than  15  percent  are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  <30. 
That  17  insurance  companies  refused  to  put  in  a  group  life  insurance 
pnigmm  through  the  trade  association  because  of  that  age  distribu- 

Yet,  the  machinist  training  program  in  our  State,  in  our  vocation- 
al-technical schools  are  underenrolled.  .    ,    ,  u  • 

\s  I  ^aid  I  ^ee  no  comparison  between  these  funds  that  are  being 
spent  to  support  this  elite  system,  a  lack  of  trained  people  coming 
into  the  economy,  and  a  State  department  of  education  which  can- 
not give  me  the  kind  of  data  necessai7,  and  which  I  have  to  rework 
from  their  own  figures. 

These  attrition  rates  which  .you  see  before  you  are  ones  which 
were  developed  by  my  sta^.  When  I  say  staff,  it  is  a  part-time  young 
wotnan,  who  is  able  to  work  for  me  for  $5  an  hour,  and  pay  a  baby- 
sitter out  of  that,  because  she  is  dedicated  to  this  cause,  and  she  is 
also  a  good  computer  programmer.  , ,  .  u 

Because  of  my  connections,  I  have  been^  able  to  bootleg  on  a  very 
r^ood  computer  system,  and  as  part  of  IBM  Foundation,  and  we 
find  that  there  has  been  no  technical  assistance  offered. 

\s  vou^have  seen  on  the  1972  report,  we  have  recommended  that 
there  "'^hould  be  a  technical  assistance  team  moving  immediately 
from  the  office  of  education,  to  provide  for  a  sound  management 
svstem.  We  have  had  to  try  to  substiUitc^  for  that,nn  order  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  government  and  the  legislature  of  what  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem  of  attrition  in  Connecticut  is. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  files  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  a  360  and  371-45  computer,  with  virtual  memory  at 
it^  disposal  through  the  State  department  data  processing,  if  .they 
choose  to  use  it,  but  it  has  not  been  done. 

Is  that  responsive?  .  i  i  ^  i 

:Mr  Buchanan.  Yes,  it  is  very  responsive.  It  is  very  lieipfu^. 

Wouldeitherof  you,  gentlemen, care  to  respond? 

:Mr  Weueu.  I  don't  want  to  compete  with  Mr.  IMetcher. 

You  i^entlcmcn,  have  to  evaluate  and  conclude  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  States.  We  have  other  problems,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  them  today, 
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Mr.  BrcHAKAX.  Would  you  have  any  comment  on  the  limitation  of 
the  admmistrative  funds  that  may  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses? ^ 

Mr.  Weber.  I  suppose  that  there  may  be  some  of  thatm  the  State 
of  ^ew  Jersey,  but  I  am  not  prepaptd  with  statistics. 
Mr.  BfcuAXAx.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Elsox.  I  would  concur  with  what  the  man  said.  In  Nebraska, 
we  have  our  problems.  We  are  trying  to  work  them  out,  and  I  am 
sure  that  fuithermg  the  1968  amendments  will  do  so.  I  don^t  think 
m  Nebraska,  and  I  don't  think  nationwide,  that  now  would  be  the 
time  to  start  an  open,  running  gun  battle,  and  start  to  take  potshots 
at  mdiyiduals  m  education. 

I  think  that  given  a  little  more  time,  as  our  records  show  in  Ne- 
braska, the  phenomenal  growth  we  have  had  certainly  indicates  that 
we  are  makmg  progress. 

It  would  be  my  thinking  that  in  the  future  in  Nebraska,  and 
probably  other  States,  that  the  area  vocational-technical  colleges  or 
schools,  that  the  universities  would  change  somewhat  to  take  the 
graduates  that  want  to  further  refine  their  education  from  these 
schools,  and  make  it  more  productive. 

What  I  am  tryin^to  say  is  that  some  of  the  academic  training 
could  be  switched  over  to  make  more  highly  refined  students  from 
these  particular  schools.  ' 

Mr.  BrcHAXAX.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  ^Ir,  Chairman. 
^Chairman  Pkkktxs.  Let  me  compliment  all  of  you,  gentlemen. 
1  ou  have  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Weber,  could  you  explain  your  statement  that  10,000  students 
luive  been  turned  away  by  area  vocational  schools  in  New  Jei^cy? 
Do  you  need  more  area  schools  up  there,  or  do  you  need  more  pro- 
grams in  those  schools?  How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Weijer.  The  10,000  figure  comes  from  the  assistant  cominis- 
<5ioncr  in  charge  of  vocational  education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
I  here  were  10,000  applicants  for  places  in  vocational  education 
systems  that  conld  not  bo  met. 

Chairman  Pn^Kixs.  They  did  not  have  the  facilities? 

Jfr.  Wi:bkr.  There  was  no  room  for  them.  In  Burlington  County 
alone,  there  is  a  ne\Yspaper  sto,ry  that  wanted  to  get  into  the  pro-' 
gram  

Cliairinan  PkimvIxs.  Was  this  because  of  inadequate  facilities? 
jfr.  AVkuek.  There  was  no  place  for  them. 

Chaii'iuan  Peimcixs.  Mr.  L"lotcher,  whv  do  you  think  there  is  such 
a  largo  mci-ease  m  school  dropouts  in  Connecticut  in  tiie  last  few 
years  there? 

Ilo^irt  vocational  education  helped  at  all  to  cut  down  the  rate  of 
dropouts  in  yom-  State? 

^  Mr.  Flktciiku.  Yo?,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  has.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  without  the  small  amount,  admittedl)^  of  funds.  Federal 
i\\i\<hs  tho:*,o  levels  would  he  considerably  lar«rer  than  they  presentlv 
are  in  Hartford,  Ih'idjrrport.  New  Haven,  and  Danberrv,  and  Water- 
berry,  wduch  are  among  our  principnl  industrial  towns. 

There  is  no  question  uhat.soover  that  the  cooperative' work  experi- 
ence programs,  backed  up  ;vith  some  good  solid  counseling,  and  the 
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involvement  of  industry,  iuid  industrial  supervisors  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  work  experience^  programs,  lias  provided  an  incentive 
to  those  students  to  remain. in  school,  either  a  restrictcil  school 
day   '  '  ^ 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  recommend  that  there  should  be  Vast, 
increaeses  in  the  amount  of  Federal  fuiidb,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards,^ is  that  it  ii5  only  through  these  programs  that  the^e  attrition 
rates  will  reduce.  * 

Chairman  Perkiks.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Xow,  Mr.  Elson,  you  were  talking  about  your  problems  in  Nebras- 
ka. You  stated  that  you  opposed  the  administration^  proposal  to 
take  one-third  of  the  Federal  vocational  funds,  and  put  them  into 
innovative  programs. 

What  effect,  then,  would  that  administration  proposal  have  pn 
your  particular  programs  in  Nebraska  ?  • 

Mr.  Elsox.  Well,  in  Nebraska,  we  don't  support  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  Federal  level  like  it  should  be,  that  is  if  we  have  the 
matching  funds.  We  don't  support  it  like  we  should. 

So,  the  vocational  funds  are  reallv  helping  encourage  vocational 
education  ih  our  State.  I  hope  that  this  is  satisfactory. 

Chairman  PjiiiKTxs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Weber.  Could  I  add  one  thought  in  aswer  to  your  question 
about  the  10,000  students.  ^ 

Our  next  step  in  the  advi&orj^  council  will  be  to  insist  upon  a  sum- 
mary and  an  evaluation  of  all  the  facilities  t^iat  are  available  at  the 
oommuuity  colleges  and  other  places,  because  we  are  talking  about 
through  secondary^,  becaube  there  is  some  hidication  that  enrollment 
in  higher  education  in  tlie  community  colleges  is  going  down. 

I  cannot  confirm  this  this  mornings  but  this  is  going  to  be  pur  next 
step.       s  ,  '      '  ^        -  . 

There  may  very  well  be,  somewdiere  aloti^  tlic  line,  some  facilities 
that  could  be  in  the^privaic,  proprietary  schools,  which  you  have^to 
find  f\,  way  to  use. 

I  ajn  not  suggesting  that  we  have  to  go  into  big  construction  pro- 
grams. There  are  some  facilities  on  the  board,  but  nothing  very 
dramatic.  •  ^ 

Chairman  Pekktn's.  Mr.  Jlillcr. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry  for  coming  in  lato  during  your  testimony. 

In  your  testhnony  you  talk  al)out'«  the  fact  that  four  to  five  stu- 
dents still  nepd  %o  obtain  salable  bkills  in  high  school,  and  the  need 
to  provide  for  career  education. 

You  have  just  cited  in  your  earlier  responses  to  a  member  of  the 
conimittee,  Sir.  Buchanan,  that  you  had  a  tool-aud-die  program  in 
Connecticut  that  you  felt  was  u^derenroUed.  Yet,  you  had  a  situ- 
ation in  an  industry  that  was  going  to  place  a  demand  on  younger 
people  to  fill  slots  in  that  industry,  because  of  the  age  makeup  of 
individuals  in  that  industry.  ^  _ 

Is  that  a  fairly  correct  summary  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Flwciter.  YeS,it  is.-w  ^ 

Mr.  MiLLtn.  My  concern  is — and  it. is  a  concern  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  hearings  that  wei'o  held  ep^Uer  last  month — according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Oflice,  in  y^gndary  vocational  education,  I 
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don't  have  tlie  report  before  ine,  but  I  think  the  figui'e  was  about 
33  percent  of  the  students  eniolled,  were  in  programs  that  NNere  cat« 
egorized  as  homemahing  and  not  foi*  gainful  employment. 

When  a^ked  what  that  represented  in  terms  of  expenditures  of 
dollars*  I  bcheve  the  answer  was  around  $30  million  a  year.  . 

My  question  to  you,  as  one  who  comes -from  a  hi^jhly  industrial- 
ized State,  a  State"  that  has  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
aircraft  industry,  et  cetera,  how  can  we  continue  to  justify  that 
kind  of  expenditure,  that  kind  of  participation  in  programs  tliat  do 
not  lead  to  careers  for  young  people? 

Programs  that  do  not  lead  to  a  system  of  etlucation  to  provide 
gainful  employrnqnt,  but  rather*  I  gue.^s,  are  for  the  purposes  of, 
teaching  young  pi  r^ouj^  i-cally  how  to  get  along  ia  the  domestic  scene, 
marriage,  homeinaking,  et  cetera. 

That  was  sort  of  the  tt\^timony  that  was  described  hei^e.  T  would 
lilvc  your  response  to  that,  and  perhaps  I  can  be  more  specific  after 
your  response. 

yiv,  Fi.KTf  iiKTU  I  am  somewhat  torn  in  terms  of  my  response. 

One  of  our  major  cities,  Ilartfurd.  is  a  disaster  area  in  many  ways, 
and  without  the  u^e  of  the 'Federal  funds  to  stimulate  programs  for 
joung  women,  \\ho  \vill  not  complote  school,  many  of  them,  and 
tliose  who  do  will  only  marginally  complete  school  and  will  marry 
early.  Hartford  has  TG  ]>crcent  iionwhites  in  its  scliool  population, 
'2\J)  percent  of -the  i-chool  population  is  Spani^^h  surname  and  speak 
En^llish.  those  of  whom  ai'e  lOtli  graders  or  above,  speak  English 
or  have  literacy  at  only  gi-ade  3.6  level. 

As  an  educator.  I  am  torn  to  know  where  the  money  sho\dd  come 
from.  It  has  clearly,  since  1017,  been  traditional,  to  because  of  tlie 
agrarian  economy  at  that  time,  through  the  legislation  to  encourage 
and  provide  programs  foi*  the  wifcTn  the  home. 

I  think  that  uhat  ha\  e  seen  in  this  consumer  homemaking,  is 
merely  an  extension  of  that  old  tradition  of  the  woman's  function 
as  part  of  the  farm,  the  small  farm  unit.  It  does  not  make  much 
M  n^.e  to  me  to  continue  it  any  more  as  part  of  vocational  education. 
It  does  make  senj^e  to  ino  to  continue  it  as  part  of  career  education, 
and  part  of  a|  comprehensive  education. 

Mr.  ]\IiLLiiu.  Could  you  elaboi-ate  a  little  bit  right  there?  IIow 
would  vou  continue  it? 

Mr.  l^LKTciiFJ?.  One  of  the  things  which  is  clear  is  that  the  nutri- 
tio^ud  levels  of  the  pnov  are  quite  low.  Wc  know  well  from  studies, 
\\hich  have  been  done  in  other  areas  of  science,  that  poor  nutrition 
does  create  an  inhibitinfr  effect  upon  cerebration. 

One  of  the  safeguards  in  ^[r.  WcbiM-'s  sense,  and  in  my  sense  as  a 
"former  businessman,  is  that  this  is  investment  capital  to  help  main- 
tain the  mental  health  and  phvsical  health  of  the  next  generation  of 
students,  by  training  their  mothei*s  in  good  nutritional  practices, 
and  how  to'buy  wisely  within  that  context. 

I  think  that  this  is  where  it  is  part  of  the  general  education  need. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  T  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you  on  that  point. 
There  is  a  bill  l>y  Mr.  PeikiiLs  on  imtritional  eilircKtion,  which  many 
of  us  would  like  to  see  incoi'porated  into  the  programs  under  which 
,^chool  lunches  are  funded,  et  A^ctera,  to  proviuc  for  nutrition  educa- 
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tion,'  because,  not  only  Connecticut,  but  every  State  experiences'^the 
problems  you  ha\e,  and  it  is  an  investment..  I  appreciate  your  state- 
ment to  that  regard.  ^  *  .  . 
'~  If  we  do  that  under  general  education,  and  if  at  some  time  we  can 
persuade  ^ndivilUlal^  that  nutrition  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
cducatiunal  day'as  Englibli  or  niathematics,  or  PE,  then  I  am  really 
hard  p^e^fced  to  tay  that  under  tiie  title  of  vocational  education,  we 
blundd  continue  pri>jfuun&  which  do  not  lead  to  gainful  employment: 
think  prograiJi:>\hat  pro^ide  knowledge  to  young  men  and  wo- 
men at,  to  domestic  relations,  a^  to  siniple  bookkeepiiig  that  has  to 
take  plac6  in  the  home,  and  the  culinary  arts,  et  ce>era,  I  tliink  they 
ha^  e  a  proper  rolo.  I  qnicbtion  whether  ^xxch  program^  should  come 
out  of 'the  vocational  educatiim  budget,  in  this  day  and  age  when 
we  alt*  seeing  niab^ive  changes  take  place  in  industry;  Avhen  industry 
is  being  forced,  roallv.  by  the  Federal  Government  to  seek  out  fe- 
mal  paiticipation  in  the  work  fy-ce.  ] 

In  the  district  that  I  represent.  United  States  Steel  is  havjin^  to 
go  out  and  find  i)Cv>plc.  Dow  Cheniic^l,  and  Continental  Can  Co.; 
hut  there  are  borne  prpblemb.  United  States  Steel,  fortunately,  is  do- 
ing its  own  training.  •  ^  . 

I  would  suggt.^t  that  in  an  area  such  as  you  described  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  }ou  ha^(i  even  a  greater  concentration  of  heavy  industr}', 
tliat  the  bcbools  lui^'ht  find  a  very  proper  role  in  providing  a  skilled 
woi'k  force  to  those  industries. 

t!^),  I  would  ap]>reciateat,  ijf  the  geittleman  f  rom  the  other  end  of 
the  vountry^  would  care  .to  connucut.  If  you  have  a  follow  up  that, 
that  is  line, 

I  am  very  hard  pressed  in  these  economic  times,  when  you  see  the 
mac^b  retraining  that  has  to^:ake  i)lace ;  and  also  filling  the  many  slots 
'  ^vhere  people  are  going  to  be  retiring,  skilled  people. 

There  are  skilled  ]u\»  runnihg  tooh  and  die  operations,  and  lathe,  . 
et  cetera,  very  liiglily  skjlled  occupations. 

Mr.  Elsox.  I  an/ from  western  Xebraska,  and  you  have  certainly 
brouirht  out  a  po^nt  in  education.  I  think  that  this  is  one  thing  that 
we  lm^e  stressed  very  strongly  on  the  Nebraska  Advisory  Council, 
that  ib  to  get  advisory  councils  in  action  within  the  framework  of 
el e  ment a ry  and  sec  onda  vy.  etc. 

1  think  that  thi>  luts  been  our  prime  mistalve  over  tlip  years  in  edu- 
cation, that  we  duirt  do  foUowup  studies  to  find  out  whether  the 
curriculum  that  is  being  taught  is  being  productive. 

I  think  that  this     bai>icallv  our  basic  problem  in  education  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  IIow  can  this  legislation  address  itself  to  correct  that 
problejn?  ^  - 

Mr.  Elso'n.'T  would  say.  possibly,  that  if  we  had  some  corrections 
in^licre  whene^er  a  new  llill  goes  down  the  pipeline,  so  to  speak,  that 
tliore  should  be  a  service  study  made  of  the  prod«ud. 

In  other  word^,  when  the' student  gets,  out  of  school,  be  it  voca- 
tional, academic,  or  what,  find  out  if  this  curriculum  that  was 
taught  is  paying  oil  I  know  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  job,  but  most 
of  the  vocational  mUooIs  in  Nebraska  are  doixig  that,  arid  our  aca- 
demic schools  are'ni^t  doing  tha^. 

When  we  come  l>efore  you  and  say:  We  need  so  many  millions 
for  this,  and  so  niai\y  millions  for  that;  let  ug  find  out  if  the  so 
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many  millions  arc  really  going  to  pay  off.  Naturally,  it  is  goinff  to 
have  to  be  practiced.  &  & 

Many  times  on  pur  council  \re  Lave  had  industry  come  before  us, 
and  be  very  critical  of  the  voc^ational  schools,  that  is  not  irettinxr  the 
proper  curriculum  taught  to  the  students,  ilost  of  the  vocational 
schools  la  Nebi-sfska  have  advisorv  councils  that  are  ,inade  up  of 
pepple  from  all  utiles  of  life,  mainly  from  the  area  that  these  stu- 
dents are  being  t^aught  in. 

So,  rthink  tliat  this  is  our  prime  problem  in  education. 

Mr.  "Webeh.  May  I  respond  to  this? 

You  are  askini^  some  very  pertinent  questions.  In  anv  welhknown 
business  there  should  be  accurate  answei^  available/ so  that  vou 
might  be  able  to  properly  determine  how  to  solve  the  problem. 

A  year  ago^it  was  our  council's  conclusion  that  we  needed  a  studv 
on  follow-up.-  In  our  report,  and  X  am  not  going  to  take^  the,  time  to 
read  a  whole  Tot  of  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  'this  was  submitted 
together  with  o.ur  testimony,  basically  it  says  this:  There  is  no  fol- 
lowup.  Really,  that  can  answer  your  question,  • 

There  are  stabs  at  it  here  and  there,  and  other  places.  I  don't 
think  that  it  is  critical.  I  am  saying,  as  I  would  say  to  a  man  who 
wants  to  find  a  corroctjon  to  a  situation,  I  don't  think  that  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  find  it  until  followup  systems  are  meaningful 
followup  systems,  that  are  put  in  there  to  run  a  check  on  people  grad- 
uating from  schools,  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 

The  thing  that  frighten);  me  a  little  bit  beyond  that  is  that  today 
there  is  general  agreement/ that  hi  a  lifetime  a  person  may  very  weJl 
change  the  skills  that  Re  iWd^hree  or  four,  and  mavbe  five  times. 

At  RClV.  some  15  years  ago,  we  found  out  that  the  engineei-s  we  - 
started  with  back  in  1030(  and  1935,.  w(fre  obsolete  as  fur  as  up-to- 
date  information  was  concerned.  So,  we  organized  a  retrainin<r  pro- 
gram. *  ^  ^ 

This  is  another  thing  that  we  are  going  to  involve  oui^selves  in 
this  year.  There  has  to  be  an  awareness  of  the  point;  the  programs 
have  to  be  pointed  to,  and  over  a  period  of  time  they  will  reach  a 
I>osition  where  we  could  reallv  answer  your  question  very,  very  ac- 
curately. Today,  I  doirt  think  that  it  can  badone,  - 

;Mr.  Elson".  I  would  just  like  to  throw  in  one  bit  of  caution  in 
tenn^  of  your  question,  and  Iden't  know  that 'it  is  in  contradiction 
to  nvhat  has1)een  said  so  far. 

The  poijit  \^  that  in  vocational  education,  and  some  of  the  object- 
ives in  197o-76,  we  are  talking  about  CO  percent  \vho.  are  gwiduatin*'- 
from  high  school  without  a  salable  ski^.  Salat^le  skills  are'  verv 
im]|)ortant^  '  ^  ^  ' 

(  onsifmer  homemakiiig  programs  are  very  important  in  lijrhtVf 
what.  Mr.  Fletcher  lias'said.  Jf  that  becomes  the  overall  thrust  of 
the  legislation.  In  other  words,  fo  put  it  ikwrn  to  the  fact  of  whether 
an  tndividual  gets  a  job  in  a  specific  occupation,.!  think  tliat  we  are 
in  dangerous ;waters,  because  no  one  knows,  as  Mr.  Weber  pointed, 
out,  an  individual  changes  his  job  in  his  life  six  or  seven  times. 

Xo  one  knows  when,  or  at  what  time  you  are  going  to  use  that 
skill,  ^r  opportunity  that  you  ha.\e  developed  in  high  School  situa- 
tion, or  wherever.  To  have  it  become  a  salable  product.    '  * 
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So, In  terns  of  cnntion,  T  think  you  liave  to  look  at  these  programs, 
look  at  them  in  terms  of  followup,  but  look  at  them  in  terms  of 
whether  people  are  being  served,  whether  they  are  contributing  to- 
ward the  economy^  whether  it  is  a  meaningful  things  in  *terms  of 
that  individuah 

For  exainple,  even  if  an  individual  went  to  carpentry  or  plumbing 
in  a  high  school,  and  he  graduated  with  that  particular  skill,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  going  to  go  into  that  occupation,  but 
he  may  Ui^e  that  in  terms  of  his  home,  in  terms  of  his  general  living 
habits. 

So,  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  goo^  point,  but  with  a  point  of 
caution,  you  should  also  look  at  what  it  does  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  wholfe  human  being. 

Mr.  MiLi.EK.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  vocational  programs  be  designed  on  a  performance  fatin^j,  as  to 
how  many  pt?ople  they  place  in  industry  3  months  after  graduation. 

I  don't  think  that  this  is  at  all  what  I  am  after.  "Wliat  I  am  sug- 
j:esting  is' that  it  should  be  a  major  function  of  tliose  programs, 
,  which  come  under  the  title  of  vocational  education  [given  the  ecoii^ 
omy  that  we  are  operating  in  and  which  we  will  operate  in  for  the 
foreseeable  future],  to  provide  skills  for  the  job  market;  skills  which 
are  needed^  or  will  be  needed.  ' , 

Xobod}^  knows  when  you  are  going  to  lose  a  contract,  when  an 
industry  is  going  to  get  a  contract  in  a  specific  area.  But  certainly 
with  reasonable  foresight  in  providing  skilU  that  are  needed  in  the 
geographical  ai,^a— my  concern  was,  when  I  saw  thia  argument  in  the 
/  •  GAO  report,  that  we  had  a  program  that  was  consuming  vast ' 
amounts  of  money,  which  was  not  designed  to  provide  a  salable  skill. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Miller,  if  I  may  expand  a  little  on  the  point. 
The  histor}-  of  the  legislation  as  I  described  it,  and  ^[r.  Quie  is  very 
familiar  with  it,  is  that  it  was  designed  specifically  to  reaqWhose 
students  wlio  were  not  being  reached  by  general  ctWlcationaL^tem. 

One  of  the  phenomena,  I  thirilc,  that  we,  at  the  mdment,  engaged 
in  a  studv  of  the  home  Jt^onomics  program  in  Connecticut,  specific- 
ally for  the  reasons  that  you  have  raised.  I  cannot  give  you  any  final 
answers  at  thi^  ])oint.  but  what  I  can  say  i.s  thi^:  It  looks  as  tliQugh 
young  women,  who  otherwise  mighl  leave  school  and,  therefot%f  not 
be  available  to  move  into  an  area  of  training,  or  skill  development, 
are  bein^  retained  to  some  extent  bv  this  kind  of  program. 

It  is  almost  a  reverse  of  the  oltl  problem  tjiat  this  legislation  was 
intended  to  address  originally.  The  low-end  kid.  and  the  vocational 
education  kid  iS  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  \ocational  totem  pole  in 
terms  of  our  American  system  of  education,  in  \yhich  any  seven  or 
nine  people  can  get  elected  and,  have  the  right  to  run  a  Igusy  school 
district. 

In  that  context,  what  is  h^ppeniiji^  now  is  that  these  funds  are 
surprisinf^ly  enough  at  the  low-end  &£  teacher^,  and  faculty,  because 
.    in  educat^nal  affairs,  as  you  are*^vell  aware,  the.  professional  is 
viewed  by  the  clientele  that  he  serves^ 
The  irony  is  th|it  these  kinds  of  programs  ar(5  really  saving,  in  mv  . 
•       judginent,  and  we  will  know  better  in  another  3  weeks,  some  of  the  . 
attrition  rates  which  would  prevent  students  from  being  there. 
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Mr.  MnxEU.  I  would  hope  that  jou  would  make  the  findings  of 
that  study  available  to  this  committee,  because  intend  to  raise 
this  point  in  the  markup  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FLirrcHER.  I  hKve  been  verj^  faithful  over  the  years  in  provid- 
ing Mr.  Jennings,  and  minority  counsel  with  inforniatibn. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  I  can' appreciate  that  in  many  instances  those  kinJs 
qf  programs  are  the  ones  that  are  keeping  the  kidb  aruund  the  school. 
I  can  remember  one  year  when  I  btayed  in  school  because  of  wuod- 
shop,  and  nothing  else. 

One  further  question,  and  then  I  will  give  my  time  back. 

You  went  through  a  quick  scenario  on  how,  in  Connecticut,  the 
determination  has  been  made  that  vou  are  going  to  cut  out  pio^jiamb 
for  people  who.are  trying  to  upgrade  their  skills, 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  determination  w^ab  not  made  by  us.  It  was  made 
by  the  State  !6oard  of  Education  on  the  advice  of  the  State  Coiiiniis- 
si  oner  of  Education.  That  is  as  much  as  I  can  toll  vou  about  it. 

This  was  presented  as  a  fait  accompli  to  the  Joint  Ilouso-Sengte 
Education  Committee,  and  Governor  Grasso*  within  the  la^st  4  da}s. 
has  been  heard  somewhat  violently  oiij^tho  matter  publicly.  I  -doubt- 
that  she  will  be  abje  to  do  much  ia'^the  wav  of  persuasion,, becau>e 
under  our  State  law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  Aias  total  auton- 
omy for  the  implementation  of  the  educatioital  interests  of  the 
State.  What  areas  have  boerf  chosoli  not  to  be  cut*.  I  don't  know.' 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  people  does  that  affect? 
-  V^Ir.  Fletcher.  Thirty-four  thousand. 

jXr.  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pressler.  I  might  ask  a  couple  of  questions  hero  about  the 
opinion -^of  the  home  economics  courses  that  30U  mentioned  hi  mjfny 
ot  our  vocational  educational  scfhools* 

How  do  you  feel  about  a  Federal  and  State  funding  division  of 
them  all?  Art  they  relevant?  Home  economics  is  always  rele-vant, 
*  certainly,  but  how  do  you  come  out  on  the  liom^  ocorlomics  and  voca- 
tional education  courses  ? 

Mfy  Fletcher.  I  think  that  what  has  happened  over  the  years  is 
that  the  term  economics  has  been  broadened  considerably  to  c^nor 
such  things  as  pobtsecondary  programs  in  faslilun^  design,  window 
dressing,  retail  merchandizing;  manv  of  the  distributive  education 
programs,  in  fact,  are  tied  very  closely  to  home  economics  prugrauis 
so  far  as  the  women  are  concerned. 
;  .So,  in  terms  of  that  kind  of  programing,  I  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  saying  that  this  is  legitimate. 

Mr.  Presslek.  So  wc  have  expanded  it  beyond   ^  - 

Mr.  Fletcher.  The  definition  no  longer  means  what  it  used  to. 

^Jr.  Pressler.  A\Tiat  interests  me  is  your  feeling  on  how  we  can 
get  more  grassroots  input  into,  vocational  education.  I^'ust  d(;at 
feel  that  we  are  getting  the^  kind  of  ' local  analysis  and  planning 
which,  a3.you  pointed  out  so  well,^We  might  get  in  some  of  our  other 
types  of  education  in  this  country. 

How  can  w^c  improve  that?  Ilow  can  we  got  this  tvpe  of  informa- 
tion? Wo  are  all  for  vocational-technical  education,  but  the  question 
is.  how  do  WQ  get  these  administrative  qucbtions,  thib  plannhig,  how 
do  we  get  this  done  at  the  local  level  ? 

Mr.  Weber.  May  I  respond  to  that  ? 
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This  is  another  study  \n1iic1i  we  umlertook  in  this  report  of  ours. 
The  local  advisory  council  >vill  provide  the  answei-s,  when  the  local 
advisory  councilb  are  broadened  to  include  the  \ery  i)eople  you  are 
talking  about. 

In  other  words,  if  the  criteria  rcquirin<r  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil, that  it  be  composed  of  people  from  all  walkh  of  life,  if  that  is 
applied  rigorously  at  the  local  level,  I  think  that  ^ve  wull  begin  to 
get  more  of  the  thing  that  you  are  looking  for. 

Xow.  in  our  study,  as  a  conchibion  we  make  some  recommenda- 
tions to  our  department  of  vocational  education,  in  which  we  urge 
them  tu  take  bteps  to  make  sure  t!iat  local  advisory  councils  are  so 
implemeated.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Er.sox.  Yes.  This  is  one  thing  that  the  Nebraska  Advisory 
Coiuicil  hub  been  really-  interested  in.  We  have  gotten  the  State  Board 
to  go  along  w  ith  lib  through  the  department  of .  education  to  make  a 
manual  and  guidelines  Jor  the  local  advisor^'  council. 

We  are  verv"  interested  in  liaving  the'local  advisorj-  councils  to 
be  very  produt'ti\e  in  shaping  cul*riculufn,  and  sending  reports  back 
on  follow  up  htudicb  on  the  production  to  the  State  advisory  council, 
becaUbe  we  don't  have  the  resources,  time,  or  the  personnel  to  go 
out  ail  o\er  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  set  up  advisory  councils  to 
carry  out  the  duties.     ,  -  m 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Nebraska  council  has  not  really  Come  to 
grips  with  it,  about  having  the  knowledge  for  adris^ory  councils.  We 
think  that  this  can  be  done  on  a  vohmtary  basis,  and  I  do  serve  on 
an  advisory  council  for  a  vocational  school,  and  the  curriculum  has 
been  shape*^d  for  /tjie  last  5  years.  Today,  it  could  not  be  identified 
with, the  curriculum  they  were  using  when  I  first  started. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  reshaping  was  because  of  the  quality  pf  the 
curriculum  was  not  meeting  the  demands  of  what  the  students  want-^ 
ed,  or  where  they  were  going. 

I  think  that  this  is  very  important,,  and  gh*en  a  little  more  time 
in  Nebraska,  we  are  going  to  get  a  better*  input  from  this  area,  we 
hope,  through  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  our  State  advisory 
councils.  *    •  * 

«JlIr.  Fletcher.  In  talking  about  local  advisory  councils,  I  see  that, 
there'are  three  diff(\rent  kinds  of  them.  At  Ica^t  one  of  them  would 
be  the  trade  advibory  council  for  a  specific  oecupationararea,  th(it  is 
'    strong  in  the  area,  the  geographical  area.  .  . 

ftrie  coul^J  require  very  easily,  w  ithiu  the  provisions  of  the  State 
annual  State  plan,  that  tl}ey  should  be  established,  that  thc'^  should 
be  active,  and  that  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 
should  be  requirec^to  ^e  that  they  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year, 
and  that  minutes  of  their  meetings  should  be  kept,  and  that  their 
recommendations  shouKll^e  incorporated  and  forwarded  to  the  State 
advisory  council  ab.well  as  put  into  the  annual  report  of, progress 
that  is  required  by  Washington.         '  * 

'As  you  are  aw^are,  the  USOTE* requires  a  statistical  report  and  a 
fiscal  report,  and  a  narrative"  it^port.  It  seem^  to  me  that  the  narra- 
tive report  couUl  include  that  kind  of  information  about  loCal  trade 
committees.        ■  •    .  •  .    •      >  . 

r  think  there  is  another  kind  ol  committee,  which  is  quite  necos- 
^sary,  and  iij^most  States  that  woidd  be  a  regional  committee  to  de- 
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teriiiirift  what  the  qverali  labor  needft  are.  wliat  the  educational  qual- 
ity of  life  is  there,*and  that  thev  bliould  be  required,  again  this  could 
be  part  of  the  State'^plan,  to  subuiit  annually  their  own  short-range, 
1-yoar,  and  5-vear  plans. 

The.  budgeting  requirements  for  vocational  ^education  could  liCL- 
more  realistically  presented  tu  you,  gentlemen,  and  ladies  on  this 
y  committee.  "   *  * 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  plan  does  require  that  each  school  dis- 
trict, desiring  funds,  shall  submit  a  1-year  and  5-jear  plari^of  its 
anticipated  vocational  programs.  }\o\t,  tKose  things  como  in  each 
year,  and  to  my  knowledge  they  have  never  been  analyzed.  This  is 
one  problem. 

Thft  second  problem  is  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 'Education,  through 
its  regional  oihces,  instructs  State  departments  of  education  on  how 
much  Federal  funds  they  should  anticipate,  or  that  they  might  pos- 
sibly get  the  next  year. 

In  other*  words,  they 'are  abrogating  the  right  of  Congress  tn  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  for  example,  we  are.  at  the  present  time 
adviiin^:  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  my  State  on-the  develop^- 
ment  of  its  Annual  State  plan,  and  we  said : 

OK.  as  the  first  ordef  of  business,  let  us  try  to  a  baseline  of  needs,  and 
put  together  the  1-year  and  5-year  plans  frum  the  local  school  districts,  and 
bee  i;\hat  they  look  like,  in  terras  of  a  need  for  funding.  Then,  let  us  see  how 
much  could  be  Federal,  and  how  muclt  could  be  State. 

•  The  response  was :  . 

'We  cannot  do  that,  because"  the  regional  office  has  informecl  us  that  we 
could  only  budget  against  Federal  fund.s  un  an  anficip.-ilfcd  ba^ijj  of  getting  the 
same  amwint  of  money  out  of  Congress  that  we  got  last  year. 

Xow,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  you,  gentlemen,  try  to  go  backward 
up  the  administrative  chain,  when  the  U.S:  Office  of  Education, 
HEW,  comes  to  present  it^  bud^ret  request  for  vocational  education, 
you  may  be  under  tjie  mistaken  impression  that  what  you  are  receiv- 
ing is  an  estimate  of  need,  tr^^iblated  into  monetary  terms.  In  fact, 
you  are  not* 

VTlmt  >ou  are  receivinjr  is  what  I  have  told  you.  you  are  receiving. 
As  far  as  Connecticut  is  concerned,  our  initial  estimate^  having 
checked  around  with  a  few  of  our  larger  connmunities,  is.  that  w^e 
would  need  approximately  three  times  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
tf)  begin  to  mount  the  programs  in  the  local  school  districts  that  are 
needed.  -         .  *  . 

Mr."  Weber.  May  I  correct  the  name  of  the  organization's  that  I 
ga\e  you  before.  Tfie  name  is  County  Career  Educj^tion  Coordinating 
CounciK  it  is  a  longer  xiame.  It  is  called  that  because  it  has  the 
of  coordinating  the  various  inputs  received  from  the  department 
of  higher  education,  the  regular  education,  the  vocational  education, 
and  local  coordinating  council. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  now  have  such  a  Co\inty  Career  Educa- 
tiurx  Coordinating  Council  in  every  one  of -our  21  counties,  which 
wa,s  not  the  case  4  or  5  years  ago.' 

Mt:  PnEs.sLKR.  Thcse  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 

As  ti  legislator,  I  think  your  testimony  this  morning  has  been 
very  useful.  The  main  problehi  that  I  have,  very  frankly,  and  I  Mf\ 
.a  great  supporter  of  vocational-technical  education,  is  tr^nng  to  figvro 
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out  where  the  jobs  arc,  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  programs,  and  I 
just  can't. 

So,  we  appropriate  money  without  really  knowing.  It  is  reallv  not 
a  properly  evaluated  section*  of  .education 'in  the  Tnited  States/ Per- 
haps It  would  be  so  expensive  to  evaluate  that  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tive in  cost.  But,  that  is  not  a  pleasant  thought,  either. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  MiLlkr.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  thanlc  you,  gentleijien,  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  on  vocational  education 
until  a  week  from  Tuesday. 

[Information  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 

Position-  P.vrER  From  the"  Iliinois  Business  Te.vciier  Kdlcatoks  Commuifx 
Begardixg  Federal  LEciSL.^Tior,  fob  Vocationax  Education,.  Including  Con"- 
SCMEB  Education* 

1.  Members  of  the  ininois  Business  Teacher"  Educators  Committee  beUeve 
firmly  that  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  is 
essential  if  education  is  to  ha\e  meaning  and  wurth  fur  larj;e  .segment  of  the 
secondary  school  youth.  Vocational  edu^^ation.  including  \ocational  bur^int»;«sj 
education,  is  a  total  concern  of  an  educational  system  or  institutitiii  and 
should  be  perceived  and  funded  as  a  program  or  a  total  plan  rather 'tbaa  as 
individual  courses  and/or  for  individual  teachers. 

We  believe* that  new  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  should 
require  compreheasive  statewide  planning  and  should  remilre  substantiaiiou 
data  to  support  requests  for  Federal  funds.  Such  a  requiremeuC  will  Uii:ii- 
mlze  the  current  widespread  practice  of  funding  specific  courses,  even  thuush 
the?e  courses  enroll  only  a  .small  proportion  of  youth  and  adults  who  are. 
or  would  like  to  be,  enrolled  in  courses  of  a  vocational  (job  preparati(»n  ^ 
nature.  la  secondary  school  business  education  courses,  particularly,  the  pruc 
We  that  has  been  followed  in  a  large  number  of  states  ha.s  been  to  i)ro\ide 
funds  only  for  certain  designated  courses.  As  a  point  of  fact,  the  coiirte.^  in 
business  education  that  were  not  so  designated  frequently  enrolled  far  more 
students  in  job  preparation  experiences  than  did  the  designated  courses.  In 
small  schools,  in  particular,  too  many "ijeamdary  school  jouth  ha\e  been  dented 
tipportunities  for  vocational  education  experiences  because  the  schools  diU  hut 
use  their  available  funds  for  comprehensive  \ ideational  bu.siriei>fe  course  ofTtT^ 
ings  and  the  state  plans  did  not  provide  funds  because  the  courses"  uftored 
and/or  the  teachers  did  not  qualify  for  reimbursement.  *Vooationar'  huamess, 
education  usually  cannot  be  justifiably  separated  from  '  non\ocational"  bciau^'t- 
a  very  high  proportion  of  secondary  school  business  couifees  lead  to  employ- 
ment at  some  time  in  the  future.  ' 

In  most  states,  Only  the  funded  courses  arfe  regarded  as" "vocational.*'  Sini-e 
virtually  all  state  administration  ahd  snl;>ervision  for  business  education  is 
eonnned  to  the  funded  courses  and/or  teachers,  a  large  number  of  hjgh 
business  teachers  receive  no  supervision  ut  the  states  level.  Consequentl> .  a 
great  numbei'  of  high^school  students  do  not  receive  the  benefits  to  t»o  dvn\ed 
from  state  supervision.  We  belieVe  that  state  departments  or  di\islons  of 
tional  education  should  assume  supervLsorj^  rbspon.'^lbility  for  M  of  bn.sme>^ 
tdU(atioii;  and  one  way  to  as.sure  this  total  .suppr\  i.*<ion  is  for  states  to'  di-vvlop 
^    comprehensive  8tate\\ide  plans  for  all  vocational  ediicathjn  within  the  .stato. 

2.  Vocational  education  programs,  at  \\hate\er  educational  level  the>  are 
ofTered.  should  be  based  on  the  needs  of  students.  All  states  that  recei\e  fund^ 
ft)r  vocational  education  need  to  determine  the  vocational  education  neetU  of 
the  youth  and  adults  in  the  state,  and  these  needs  should  be  determined  h> 
comprelTensive  investigations  and  research.  Ifn  turn,  each  .school  sy«t('m  or 
.^chuol  district  \\lthiu  a  state  also  should  be  required  to  pro\ide  data  to  ju^tifj 
reipiests  for  fundin"g.  ^ 

The  needs  of  youth  and  adults  for  vocational  education  are*determined  by 
such  procedures  as  follow  up  studies  of  graduates,  future  plans  of  curfenl  stii* 
dents,  past  enrollments  in  classes  that  c^^ntain  occupational  skills  and  knowl- 
edges, fete.  Determination  uf  needs  should  be  based  un  comprehensive  siirvejs. 
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I>t>ignatiuns  uf  specific  t>pes  uf  training  with  priur  investigation  of  need  Js  a 
questionable  procedure.  * 

3.  Business  educatiun  is  a  field  of  study  that  includes  two  major  compo- 
nents or  emphases.  (1)  Preparation  (both  general  and  specific;  for  entry 
into  occupations  that  are  identified  as  business  or  commerce;  and  (2)  Con- 
Cfpis,  priaciples,  anil  ai'ti\ineb  that  are  es>eutial  fi)r  intelligent  solutions  to 
I>ti>unal-bu&iness  problem^  in  a  business- urien ted  society.  Because  business  as 
a  field  ^^f-  acti\  U>  encuiapji.s.-»fb  u  bnmd  ran^je  of  elenientc*,  business  educatiun 
Uiust  be  concerned  with  education  for  all  of  business.  Preparation  for  busi- 
utts^  occupations  must  include  uflSce  occupations,  business  professions,  and  occu- 
l-atiuiis'in  marlteting  and  distribution.  Personal-business  problems  encompass 
evunumic  understanding,  career  guidance  and  selection,  consumer  educatiun, 
and  communication  skills  for  business  activities.  v 

4.  Career  guidance  and  counseling  are  essential  components  of 'any  plan  for 
helping  yguth  investigate  occupational  choices,  mMke'a  selection  of  a  career, 
and  obtain  adequate  preparation  for  job  entry.  Career  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing should  be  one  corapuikent  of  the  vocational  education  program  of  a  school 
tojatem  or  district,  shuuld  be  part  of  the  comprehensive  statewide  plan,  and 
i.h.juld  be  based  on  determined  need.  Occupational  counselors  should  be  desig- 
nated with  specific  responsibilities  for  career  guidance  and  counseling. 

5.  Jpb  placement  and  follow  up  of  workers  on  the  job  are  necessary  exten- 
sions of  a  vocational,  education  program.  Whether  job  preparation  is  done  in 
.secondary  or  post-secondary  schools,  vocational  education  departments  that 
prepare  workers  also  have  a  responsibility  for  helping  them  find  suitable  em- 
plo>ment  and  for  determining  the  degree  of  success  on  the  job.  Most  school 
s^sJtemN  have  not  had  the  necessary  resources  to  permit  them  to  assume  these 
responsibilities.  This  has  been  true  particularly  at  the  secondary  level,  fed- 
eral funds  that  are  earmarked  to  be  used  for  job  placement  and  follow  up 
could  make  a  decided  contribution  that  is  not  likely  to  be  made  by  local 
schools.  * 

Although  we  are  opposed  In  principle  to  categorical  funding,  we  believe  that 
the  re.spon Sibil ity  for  job  placement  and  follow  up  will  not  be  carried  out  un- 
less funds  are  earmarked  for  these  purposes.  A  comprehensive  statewide  plan 
for  vocational  education  ^ihould  require  local  school  districts  to  help  graduates 
find  jobs  for  which  they  have  been  trained  and  to  follow  up  these  gmdiiates 
after  they  are  employed.  The  results  of  the  follow  up  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  vocational  education  program. 

6.  Gunsumer  education  is  at  one  end  of  the  product ion  to-consumer  continuum 
and  is  as  much  a  valid  component  of  vocational  education  as  is  producer  edu- 
cation. The  end  goal  of  producer  education  is  ,to  enable  youth  and  adults  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives  through  increased  resources.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  end  goal  of  consumer  education  is  to  en^^ble  youth  and  adults  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives  through  improved  uses  of  the  incomes  they 
earn  tfirough  their  productive  activities*  .Bot^  producer  and  consumer  educa- 
tion are  needed  to  enable  young  people  and  adults  to  attaiiv^the  "best**  life. 
Consumer  education  should  not  be  tied  to  any  one  particular  discipline  in 
vocational  education„as  has  been  the  case  In  past  years. 

C«»nsumer  education  Consists  largely  of  personal-business  activities  and  can- 
noi  be  divorced  from  business  education.  In  fact,  consumer  business  education 
has  been  a  part  of  business  £urrixiulums  in  high  schools  since  the  1930*s,  ^\ 
large  number  of  students  annually  receive  such  education  in  most  states  in  the 
United  States. 

By  the  same  token,  other  vocational  areas  have^si>ecial  contributions  to  make 
to  consumer  education.  We  believe  that  Qonsumer  education  should  b<*  a  part 
of  comprehen.sive  .statewide  plan  for  vocational  education  and  tliat  all  voca- 
tional education  disciplines  have  special  contributions  to  make  toward  the 
jittamment  of  consumer  education  objectn^es.  Federal  legislation  should  not 
di^siunate  any  one  vocational  education  discipline  as  the  Bole  means  for  obtain- 
ing funds  for  consumer  •education,  nor  should  the  legislation  imply  that  one 
dij=ripline  m*ore  than  another  has  such  responsibility. 

7.  The  preparation  of  vocational  business  education  teachers  iS  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  us.  The  r,esearch  evidence  that  is  availattte  does  not  pro- 
vide a  definitive  answer  to  the  (yiestlons,  ''What  distinguishes  an  effective 

'  from  fih  ineffwitive  .teacher?'*  However,  reseafcli  does  indicate  that  certain 
h(»ha\1ors  of  teachers  appear  to  be  a.^saclated  with  effective  teaching  (when 
effectiveness  is  judged  by  the  amount  of  learning  that  occurs).  These  behaviors 
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fail  into  four  tategoricb.  Tuacher  l>eha\iurs  related  to  warmtb  of  i)ersonaUty, 
lielpfulaesb,  and  eucouragemHit.  or,  as  bomc  authorities  say,  an  identilicatiou 
model ;  the  teacher's  inteUectual  gra^p  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  ability  to 
cietennine  what  is  most  important  for  students  to  learn;  the  enthusiasm  tbat 
toac-lierb  exhibit  toward  learning  and  teaching;  and  the  use  of  discovery  or 
indirect  teaching  as  a  technique  to  aid  learning.  E\ideiice  is  not  available  to 
indicate  that  other  factors  are  important  iu  distinguishing  effective  and  ineffec- 
tive  teachers 

'  It  seems  ciear  that  if  vocational  business  education  teachers  are  to  be  select- 
ed for  their  effectiveness  in  helping  leaniers  to  develop  concepts,  knowledges 
and 'Skills,  the 'use  of  such  criteria  as  specific  courses  completed,  type  and 
amount  uf  \N-ork  experience,  previous  teaching  experience,  and  the  like,  is  not 
justifiable.  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available,  in  support  of  teacher 
education  programs  that  are  effective  or  that  have  promise  of  being  effective. 

The  si)ecial  grants  that  have  been  available  for  leadership  training  in  voca- 
tional education  have  been  allocated  only  to  students  who  attend  one  of  a 
very  small  list  of  designated  schools.  This  practice  s^eems  to  us  to  be  unsound 
because  some  of  the  most  outstanding  teacher  education  programs  in  business 
education  are  in  institutions  that  have  not  been  included  on  the  list.  It  leader- 
ship training  for  vocational  business  education  is  to  be  at  its  best,  the  recip- 
ients of  leadership  grants  should  not  be  prohibited  from  attending  the  most 
<.ut.<tandiiig  programs  in  the  field.  All  quality  teacher  education  programs  for 
business  teachers  sliouW  be  eligible  for  these  special  grants,  even  though 
l)jirticular  institutions  may  not  have  graduate  level  programs  in  other  voca- 

^*^s^\vork^"e\perience  is  onlv  one  of  the  options  available  for  developing 
l^owledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  for  work.  In  the  secondary  school,  particu- 
larly, .other  instructional  strategies  appear  to  be  equally  effective  These 
^tra\ecies  include  in-school  laboratqrie.s,  in-.school  projects,  and  simulations 
Ta  designate  cooperative  work  arrangements  as  th^  only  strategy  that  can 
ouahf%  for  funding  is  very  undesirable  siiK^e  it  autopftatically  eliminates  many 
students  ill  small  schools  where  work  programs  ar^T not  available.  Since  other 
strategies  «eein  to  be  equallv  effective  for  the  attainment  of  educational  out- 
i-omes/innds  should  not  be  tied  to  any  one  technique  or  strategy.  This  posi- 
tion however,  in  no  way  denies  the  validity  of  special  fundings  for  work  pro- 
srrams  when  the  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  provide  financial  support  for 
Students  who  could  not  stay  in  school  without  such  support.  However,  th6 
truidelmeii  for  funding  should  be  entirely  Clear  as  to  the  purpose. 

S)  Some  states  now  follow  the  practice  of  allocating  funds  for  vocational 
education  courses  only  if  students  enrolled  in  these  courses  belong  to  a  specific- 
riirdosi^nated  student  Club.  AVe  beheve  that  this  pr^^cticeMs  Indefensible. 
No  citudent  in  high  school,  for  instance,  should  be  denied  opportunities  to  de- 
velop vf>cational  business  competencies  because  the  student  cannot,  or  does  not 
wish  to,  belong  to  a  specified  student  club.  While  we  are  in  favor  of  ^Federal 
funds  b^ing  made  available  for  the  support  of  student  club  actlvlfies,  we  be- 
ieve  that  student  choice  should  preva^il  in  determining  if  student  ^^^^^  meni- 
hersinp  IS  appropriate  and/ or  the  specific  studAit  club  In  which  membership 

will  be  Mge(k  that  IIR  3037  is  superior  as  a  legislative  act  to  all  other  vo- 
cational  education  bills  that  have  boen  introduced  in  the  House  ot^e^: 
vmitntuc-  AVe  N\ish  to  urge  all  Illinois  Confti-o^smen  to  help  ^pon.^or  HR 
and  to  vote  for  it  if  and  when  it  comes  before  the.  House;  AVe  believe,  in  the 
main  that  Federal  funding  should  continue  to  be  granted  withont  specifica- 
tion of  it^  use  toxcept  for  vocational  education  purposes)  and  that  states 
snr)nW  conMni'ie  to  decide  the  appropriate  uses  of  these  funds.  * 

The  following  business  education  department  chairmen  and  the  faculties 
they  represent  have  approved  the  positions  outlined  in  this  paper  and  are  m 
nprppmpnt  with  these  positions.  _  _  ^ 

Dr  Patrick  H  Sheahan.  Coordinator  of  Business  Education,  Governors  State 

'  Tniversity 

T^om^s  KHu^^^^^^^^^^  Business  Education  ,nd^  Socretati,!  Stud- 

Dn^  Warren^^^^^^^  Business  Education,  Illinois  .State  Uni- 

versity 
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""sefvi^StSr^^  ^<^"^^"on  ana  Administrative 

^'umvrrsit?'^"'  ^"P^'"""*'^'  ^"sl'^e^  Teacher  Education,  Western  Illinois 
""lliprffi^^^^^^^^^  Business  Education,  Southern 

^^tlltyja^^la^^^^^^^  °'  ^"^'"^^^  ^"-0- 

°'  Education,  Unirersitv  of  Illinois  Urbana 
In  addition,  copies  of  this  position  paper  have  been  sent  to  Mr 

cafaon,  Sprmgfield;  Mrs.  Gerry  B.  Gaedtka,  Head  Consultant'Eusiness/ Mark- 
eting, and  Management  Occupations,  Division  of  Vocational-T^hnicai  ran™ 
tion,  Springfield :  and  Mr.  William  E.  Reynolds,  CooXator  Profe^mml 
catloStagTeld'!"''''^'"^'^^'^'^  ^^"'^'""^     Vocational  anI  VhntarETuI 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  18,  1975 

House  of  Representatives, 

SuBCOilillTtEE  ox  ELF.>tENTARy,  SECONDARY  AND 

YocATioNAL  Education  of  the 
CoiiMiTTEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  0:18  a.m.,  pui-suant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (clmirman  of 
/  the  committee)  presiding, 

ilembei-s  present :  Representatives  Perkins,  'Meeds,  Andrews,  Leh- 
man, Blouin,  Risenhoover,  Simon,  Zeferetti,  Miller,  ilottl,  Quie,  and 
Goodling. 

Staff  members  present:  John  Jennings,  majority  counsel,  and  Toni 
Painter,  staff  assistant,  ^ 

X)hairman  Perkins,  The  committee  will  come  to  order! 

A  quonim  is  present.  ^  • 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education. 

I  am  delighted  this  morning  to  welcome  the  witnebbes  from  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

One  of  our  outstanding  meml>ers  is  from  your  gi^at  State.  IIo  has 
been  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  about  gi^ater  educational  oppoi-tu- 
nity  for  al^l  the  children  in  America. 

Congressman  Andrews,  do  you  have  anything  to  say  at  tins  time? ' 

]Mi\  Andrews.  Mr.  ChaiiiAan,  I  won't  lake  any  extensive  amount 
of  time  in  view  of  the  expertise  and  quality  we  liave  here. 

I  will  just  say  in  passing  tluit  I  am  doubly  proud.  I  am  so  proud  to 
be  a  part  of  the  group  out  there  and  also  to'be  a  part  of  the  group  up 
here. 

I  just  know  that  the  two  groups  together  will  do  a  great  job  with 
this  bill  and  education  in  general. 

Again,-!  am  extremely  pleased  to  bo  a  part  of  it. 

Tliank  you  very  mudi,  Mr.  Chairman.  '  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  firet  witness  tins  morning  is  the  Honomble 
R.  Barton  Hayes  of  the  North  Carolina  State  P^oard  of  Education. 

I  think  we  will  have  a  panel.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Clary,  North  Carolina 
,  State  Univei-sity:  Hr,  John  Coster,  diivctor,  Center  for  Occupational 
Education,  North  GaroTina  Sfate  Universitv,  aceoni()anied  by  Dr.' 
Donald  Drewes,  and  Mr.  Carl  Whitehui-st.  area  director  of  occupa- 
ti-onalVducation ;  Mr.  Willis  M.  Parker,  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education,  North  Carolina  State  Tniverslty;  :^fis§  Denlse 
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Jurcn*  national  s^civtary  of  tlie  FIIA;  ]Mi\  George  B.  Causby  and 
Mr.  Miko  Parker,  Gary  Honior  High  School, 

Allof  yoiu^take  your  seats. 

ThatAvill  save  ns considerable  time  this  niornihg. 

I  will  let  you  identify  youi-sd ves  first. 

Mr.  Hayes,  Xovth  Carolina  State  Buanl  of  Kilucation,  \\oulil  jou 
be-the  fii^'t  to  identify  your.^elf  ?  Pull  up  t!ie  nni!ro[)hone.  AVlien  }ou 
get  through*  hand  it  to  tlie  next  person. 

Without  objection  your  prepared  statements  ^^i]l  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  for  all  of  }ou  ludies  and  gentleiueii  luid  \uu  can  .sunmiarl/e 
your  statements  an Yw a}' you  pr(»fer. 

[Prepared  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

PrEP.\REP  ST.VTEiHiNT  OF  HON.  JR.  BarTON  IIaYE,S,  MhMRER  OF  TIIK  XoRTH  CAROLINA 

State  Boahu  of  Kuccatiox 

Mr.  Chaitman  and  menil»ers  of  the  CumniUtee:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  api>ear 
before  you  ajxam  as  a  nieuiber  of  the  Xi»rth  Curi/Iiua  State  Bitard  IMuiatK^n 
and  a.s  chairman  of  the  Vocational  PZducation  CoiiiniittPi'.  I  s\i^h  to  hharu  w  ith  ,soa 
\\hat  we  in  North  C'andina  ferl  to  be  suuie  \tT,v  positiNe  n.sjuvts  of  tho  ur^jaiiizj  il 
educatioual  offeriiig:^  for'the  >i»uth  and  aduU  pupuhitiou  in  the  nation.  At  the 
Same  time.  I  wish  to  share  wilh'.vuu  .so;;ie  of  our  lurreiit  aiul  lU'njtx'teil  aeed.s  ui 
the  area  of  education— specihcaUy.  in  the  area  uf  vocatioual  training;. 

During  many  years  ot  iiiteresft  in  education  a>  a  pa i cut.  grandimreiU,  luisine^s- 
man,  imhistriaUst,  <iud.  f<jr  10  yi*ars,  as  a  nieiuher  of  tlie  Slate  Board  of  Eda<-a- 
Xii*n.  1  have  seen  our  edueatioual  proKraiiiS  In  North  Carolina  jrnnv  from  tliO 
"little  red  sehool  house"  wifh  ituo  teailaf.  one  ela.^sruoni.  jrradcs  one-up  .situatu>u. 
to  what  prcherUl>  is  a  cotnitrehensi\e  edUuttioiuU  ai'proaili — jii  .uh.s  one  thiouiih 
hi^^h  schooj.  I  have  seen  a  technhal  iii.stitute  and  ciUiiniUiiity  ci'Uege's>hteni  at 
the  post-secoiulary  le\cband  a  s>«teiif  of  higher  eduintiou  at'the  nni\er.sit>  level 
^;ro\\  to  the  extent  of  ranking  aminig  the  \ery  best  in  the'uatuni.  f'urreatUv  thero 
are  approximately  %,132.83G  pupds  enrolled  in  North  ('urolma'H  pul'Ue  school 
.S\stenK  Thi^e  pujHls  are  st  r\etl  thna»j<h  2.031  e^i^lin^;  scIkjoIs  at  the, elementary  , 
middle  jmIiooI,  and  secttndary  leicls.  The'^oUow  in^  ,ihart  dei^cts  an  uiulnpli- 
oate<l  count  of  the  imniher  of  schools  operating  during  the  l*JT4-75  sehool  year 
and  the  nnijor  arofi^  of  conceatratiou. 

yumhcrof  North  Carolina  schools  hy  type,  lOlh-lo 


4-year  high  school,  grades  f>-12  '   l.'^.T 

3-year  hij^i  school,  grades  10-12   i;'»0  • 

T'nion  high  sehO(d.  grades  1-12  '   (U 

Undivided  junior-senior,  grades  7-12  .  o_  4t 

.TiuUor  high,  grades  7-0  1   ir»2 

Irregular  junior  high,  grades  1.  9  

Ninth  grade  only,  grade  9  ^  ^   21 

Elementarj*  not  ahove  eighth  grade  i  ^   1,4^J0 

Special  schools  (special  education;   21 


Total      2,031 

The^»hart  hehnv  depict.s  tiic  numher  of  pupils  at  each  grade  level 

PUPILS  BY  GRADE  LEVEL  1  TO  12  (NOV.  12,  1974) 


Grade  - 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7    .       8  9         10      '  *n  a 


9C  353    88.091     83.42^    SI  436    93,  S33    99  4)5   103.533   103.  SSI   10r9'7    <;8.95t   *&?  l.-S'^  IIMI 


U  is  inreresUfig  tt>  Hole  tliat  approximat*  ly  311.^HM  of  these  laipils  are  enroiied 
in  grades  7-1)  in  tlie  't47differejir  schools  se/vlng  them. 

Af-  the  higfi  sriiool  Ie\tl.  educatioi'al  piogf^!n..s  in  oar  .dilate  are  desM/netl  t  - 
t •  "hMlents  as  jnMo  optii^ns  as  possild(»  to  de\cloi»  academic,  jk^ocational.  and 
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vocational  interest  and  i><»tential.  We  lia>e  ch<)sou  establish  the  most  coiu- 
prehensive* high  bchuul  pruj^rams  possible  an  ciiniiiaml  to  settiiii?  ui>  separate 
faoilitie-s  fur  '  voejitii»nal  high  schools."  '  acmleiuu'  high  sehMuls,"  or  special 
schools  for  mildly  edaeationally  handicapped  popirlatroii. 

During  the  past  feu  years.  1  Ua\i*  M*ea  a  i)urtii>ii  ui  our  state's  post-secondary 
edntatuinal  system  i:ro\\  froi!i»ti»e  statewitle  iii\ estiueiit  <»f  a  im*a^vr  $">00.(HH)  in 
pruj?raius  fur  ihtiustriat  iHlacfttioii  eeiitfr.*>  pntvidhi^'  \  u,'atit»iial  training  lov  th*»v 
students  heyund  liiyli  sU»ot»l  a^e,  to  a  pve.^eut  s>.steiu  of  o7  inslitutioUa — le^  hni^al 
histitutes  and  comuamity  r511eges,  whi«,lJ,  thrtni^Ii  ,\  fi-detfaU^  state*,  aial  Itfial 
partnership,  served  431.174  Xi>rth  ('andiuiaus  in  lt>7*J-7;;.  A"  uiajor  fAo^raiu 
thrust  uf  tiiC  tec'Uuical  iustitutes  .lud  (.ounmmlty  lollt^^is  in  onr  state  tu  pM- 
\ide  vi>cati6nal  eduiatioa  for  the  atlult  pt>pulatiun  he>oml  ihe  lu^,'h  c^Jand  .iM*. 
The'Coinmualty  College  Sjsteiu  in  Xucth  Carolina  has  the  adult  popiUatiiWi  .is 
its  target  group  to  .ser\e.  There  is  an  uistitutiou  of  this  t>pe  in  easy  coaimutiiij; 
distance  fur  almost  all  persons  wlio  uisii  to  take  ad\  .iiita|;t»  of  pruj^r.uns  ofTerud. 

Xortll  Caruliau  is  also  hlessrd  with  a  very  stroii^j  .N>hit»ui  of  higher  eiliKation 
at  the  four-year  university  level.  The  greater  uni\t-rsit.\  system  in  our  staie  ha.-i 
pro\ideil  the  nati»m  witli  Rraduales  who  r.ite  aiii«*ni?  tlie  M*ry  top  in  all  areas.* 
whether  acaUemi clans,  philosophers,  the  hi^jhesL  skilled  engineers,  doctors 
or  lawyers.     '  ' 

As  chnirnmn  ot  the  Vix*ational  EducatiiAi  CouuuittiH'  of  (air  State  Bojird  of 
EdueatiiMi,  I  wish  to  Liaiceijtr.ite  on  the  area  of  \*H.uiorial  edueatitin  and  talk* 
wrtli  you  about  st'\  eral  arc.i.s  of  prt)iM>seil  le^rislation  .uiil  some  our  neetls  in 
the  state  m  the>  relate  to  that  legislatii>u.  As*  a  hasis  fur  tjing  aij  coiuuieur.s 
to  the  current  legislati«i  antler  which  we  operate  oiir  pro^cam — The  VrKatiiUi<il 
Kdncation  Amendments  of  1968,  t»ther  Votational  Le^ii.vlafiou  suiee  that,  time, 
and  lejcislation  eurrently  beft^re  the  Conin't^s.s — 1  wish  to  entef  for  your  coij- 
sideratlon,  a  brief  review  of  where  pupils  go  after  leaving  high  school. 


,CT|VmES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  1973 


'Activities 


Number  of 
studints 


Percent 


SemorcoHe tc   20,246  29  X 

Commuriity  collete  and  technical  institute  ,   12,  tl 7  18  5 

JuuiofMtlege  -   2,534  '    3  7 

Trade,  business,  nursmi  school,  etc.,  X   3,176  4,6 

Military  -----   2,941  4.2 

EmpJoyment  ,   21,872  3L6 

Allotheis   5.736  8  3 

Total   69,32  2  100  0 


Thcv  above  chart  reflects  onlx  high  school  gratluate.s.  In  comparison  with 
the, national  retention  rate  of  76.8  percent,  the  retention  rate  of  Norlh  Carolina  i> 
public  scliool  population  Is  08.5  percent;  or,  we  can  saj  that  23.2  percent  tin  a 
national  level  and  31.5  percent  t)n  our  .state  ievcl,  actuallj  left  school  prior  to 
graduation.  Onr  ^tati.sticians  tell  us  that  tlie  tignr^'S  are  'a  little  distorted  and 
include  transfers,  deaths,  intra-  and  inter-state  migration,  et  cetera.  AVhen  t!ii.'> 

•  dropout"  population  is  ciunhlned  with  the  high  sitht»ol  graduates  iiot  gtiing  lo 
college,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  greatest  challenge  before  today's  public  s't  Innd 
educators.  Those  perst»ns  lea\iug  school  prior  to  graduation  are  proliahly  acliu- 
in  employment,  ndlitary,  and  traile  sihool  categt»ries;  therefore,  a  great  nicd 
exists  to  Ij/'idge  the  gup  between  the  time  one  leaves  sduiol  and  the  ni\t  .irca 
of  endeavor. 

Uraii'^tjif?  that^the  ti>hd  s.\steni  of  in.stitutioris  of  fimr-ytar  liahn'oiC  1h\\oiji1 
thi*  liigh  suliool  i><  not  uecessaril>  geared  to  handh'  the  '  nia.^ses"  of  th»'  pi  j  ii  a- 
t.on,  we  must  take  a  elo^i-r  looK  at  the  public  si  iiouN  a^idnlie  lonimunily  lolhm* 

*  >.\stnn:  tlun*fore.  1  address  luy  attention  to  sonu'  of  ihc  ,srri*iigtli^  in  itur  c  ,i- 
rent  ieglsliUi'<>n. 

VOt  APro.XAl.  F.DtTATION*  COrXCll, 

The  rongvess  hns  .seen  tit  to  establish  a  initional  cdurn  ll  on  vor'athaial 
edui'ation.  This  eouneil  has  many  positi\e,  far-reat  hini:  asiu'ct.s  whith  ^o  (bt\\n 
ti^  iJie  "grassroots'*  levels  of  ednuition — .students,  paunts,  I»u*<ij»w.-t.  huhisti>, 
anil  agriculture — in  (lie  school  cianniunities,  We  have  a  very  active  f<lat»»  Ad- 
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Ti«ory  Council,  appoInU^d  by  tlie  Governor,  which  involves  Itself  with  reviQwing 
programs  across  the  stato  at  all  levels.  Major  interest  is  focused  on  policies 
which  are  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  should  be  followed  by  the  ytate  Board  staff.  Prut^ranis  are  re- 
viewed  in  terms  of  effectiveness  in  meeting  labor  market  demands  at  the  local 
level  and  meeting  tlie  needs  of  the  total  student  population  whether  thev  are 
above  average,  avera?,e,  below  averuse  target  groups.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  total  educational  effort  in  the  state,  the  State  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mend'? to  the  State  Board  of  EdueatJon  and  its  staff,  specitic  areas  for  which 
prif^rities  need  to  be  chnfTiged  by  allowing  funds  to  be  shifted  from  areas  of 
les>er  demand  to  areas  of  greater  demand.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  work-, 
very  Closely  with  members  of  our  SUte  Advisory  Council  that  much  good 
•can  re>?ult  when  each  body  respects  the  other  for  the  job  it  is  charged  to  do 

My  observations  are  tlmt  the  State  Advisory  Council  lias  very  capably 
its  recommendations  to  us  on  information  coming  to  it  tiiroqgh  a  system 
of  cnunty  and  local  school  advi,-ory  committees  wlio  have  uleaned  the  information 
from  across  the  state— the  "(irrassroots  thinking"  of  youth,  adult  students,  and 
people  in  business,  indu.stry,  and  agriculture— all  recipients  educational  pro- 
grams for  which  we  must  provide  the  leadership. 

\\\  were  happy  to  see  the  Congress  extend  the  authorization  for  the  State 
vocational  Education  CouncILs  in  its  1974  Public  Law  93-3vS0.  There  is  a  need  for 
^'ouurils  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  leveLs  and  tlie  Couucil  stiould  continue  to 
operate  without  restrictions  from  Selected  governmental  agencies. 

Amyir^AI*  FEDERAL  FIX.VNCIAL  SUPPORT 

For  many  years  federal  legislation  1ms  provided  leadership  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  many  types  of  Vocational  Kducation  have  across  the  na- 
tion. In  IOCS  the  Vocational  Kducation  Amendments  provided  for  special  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  disad\  anta^ed  and  handicapped  student^  and  providkl  forgen- 
(;ral  support  of  agricultural  education,  trade  ami  industrial  education,  distribu- 
tive e<Iucation,  office  eilucation,  occupational  home  economics  education,  job  uiace- 
inent  opportunities^,  cooperative  tiMiuiu^  programs  \\\th  business  and  inda^try, 
re<earcli,  curriculum  development,  demonstration  effort. <  and  many  other  areas. 
In  «ome  of  its  parts,  the  legislation  also  allowed  the  state.s  ti*  make  decisions  about 
where  money  should  be  applied  and  for  v^hat  purposes.  For  the  first  tinie  we  were 
able  to  look  at  our  vocational  tralnuig  programs  Ci)llecti\«;ly,  and  for  the  most 
part,  consider  priority  need^  from  basic  grants  of  funding.  Even  though  our  stJjte 
dollars  match  each  federal  dollar  at  a  ratio  of  al)out  5  to  1.  federal  monies  have 
served  as  an  incentiv^e  to  continue  good  programs  and  de^  clop  new  efforts  in  area^s 
that  are  sometimes  not  otherwise  afforded  tlie  attention  that  is  so  often  deserved. 
We  need  additional  federal  tlolhirs  to  continue  to  probe  into  new  areas,  to  assist 
uith  the  expansion  of  the  posItiNe  parts  of  exhsting  pnjgraius.  ami  to  demortstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  previously  te.sted  and  proved  teclinh|iies  autl  approaches. 
Sometimes,  a  very  small  Incentive — In  this  case,  a  few  dollars— can  become  tho 
basis  for  attracting  larger  state  and  local  expenditures. 

CO??S0UDATION  OF  LEGISI^TIOX  AXO  INcREASIXO  STATF/S  RESP0>'SIBILITY 

It  Is  my  understanding  tliat  presently  propost^d  legislation  suggests  to  the  Con- 
gn-ss  that  different  parts  of  the  current  vocatlimal  hill  be  consolidated.  This  con- 
solidation can  be  another  step  forw  ard  by  the  Congnss.  In  my  opiiiicm,  our  state 
and  the  many  other  great  states  In  our  nation  are  presently  in  a  jxisition.to  as- 
f^ume  more  responsibility  for  fleterinining  their  o\\  u  Areas  of  greatest  need.  .The/ 
states  can  foljow  through  with  policy  and  the  admlnistrati\e  structure  and  p'ro- 
cetlures  which  will  place  program  emphasis  at  local  levels  in  such  a  way  that 
eO\>rts  can  he  designed  to  meet  more  specific  needs  of  individual^  and  target 
groups  ill  each  .school  district. 

The  Congress  has  kept  in  view  and  must  continue  to  keep  in  \  lew  the  total  popu- 
lation needs  In  tlie  field  ofl^ducation  and  must  give  specific  attention  to  those  areas 
whicl;  the  several  sta,tes  may  n(^t  retM>gnIze  as  problem  areas.  However,  the  differ- 
ent states  must  also  be  given  the  re.sponsiJdIity  of  shouldering  their  own  burdens, 
Identifying  problems  and  \\*ay>*to  solve  tlKosc  problems,  and  directing  state  and 
federal  resources  Into  tho*<e  problem  areas.  In  our  .^^tate.  rhe  Stale  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  responsibility  for  a  Coninumlty  College  Svstem  at  the  post-sec- 
ondary level,  and  comprehen.silve  education  pr(»grams  at  the  public  schoollevei.  In- 
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eluding  vocational  educatiuy.  One  Board,  with  Its  collective  wisdom,  can  best 
establish  the  direction  for  irducatiou  of  ~our  state's  total  population.  Those  pro- 
grams which  nierit  cuntinuatiun  and  expanbloii  can  be  continuous  from  the  public 
school  through  the  post-secondary  level,  according  to  stages  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual programs  would  be  most  effective  In  the  students'  de^elupmeut.  Programs 
operating  under  the  leadership  of  one  organized  bodj  can  make  more  progress^ 
toward  meetings  the  total  needs  in  a  given  state.  ,  . 

Through  consolidating  several  different  parts  of  our  present  legislation,  the 
Congress  could  direct  that  the  guidelines  be  drawn  for  placing  emphasis  on 
target  populations  and  for  determining  ways  to  measure  effectiveness  of  ex- 
penditures and  provide  evidence  of  such  effectiveness  to  responsible  offices -iiv 
Washington.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  for  educating  the  masses  could  be 
left  with  the  states,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  could 
be  realized  to  assure  the  Congress  that  the  job  intended  is  in  reality  being 
completed. 

riNANCIAL  AID  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS 

*Finaftcial  aid.  programs  like  the  vocational  Work  study  program  have  been 
beneficial  to  students  In  both  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  Community  Col- 
lege System.  The  vocational  work-study  program  is  one  of  the  few  federal  finan- 
cial aid  programs  that  a  student  can  be  eligible  for  even  though  he  has  not  com- 
pleted his  high  school  education.  The  vocational  work-study  program  in  con- 
junction with  other  financial  aid  programs  has  enabled  the  institutions  in  the 
Comipunlty  College  System  to  Increase  greatly  the  financial  aid  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  students.  In  this  current  school  year,  the  Institutions  in  the  Com- 
munity College  Sjstem  were  able  to  provide  jobs  for  491  students  under  this 
program,^ 

'        INCENTIVES  FOB  EXPANSION  OP  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS 

*  Congress  should  consider  ways  to  add,  for*the  states'  consideration,  incentives 
fur  maximum  ex^mnsion  of  most  successful  program  efforts  for  special  target 
groups  of  students  wliO  deviate  from  the  average  group  of  students  within  the 
total  student  population. 

9  A  major  example  of  our  State's  effort  to  make  our  comprehensive  public  school 
program  more  flexible  and  more  directly  adaptable  to  individual  student  needs 
Is  our  effort  in  the  optional  extended  day  program  area.  A  few  months  ago  the 
State  Board  of^  Education  determined  that  a  fairb  sizable  numbor  of  pupils 
^.were  failing  to  respond  to  the  educational  programs  offered  in  the  ijormal  school 
'jsetting,  during  the  rSgular  school  day,  with  normal  educational  approaches  and 
,techniques  being  employed.  As  a  result,  through  tlje  use  of  federal  and  state 
inonies,  a  secondary  e(iucation  program  was  designed  for  ptu dents  16-21  years 

.  ,of  age  which  offers'  an  alternative  within  the  regular  school  structure.  The  pro- 
gram was  established  to  operate  at  any  time  of  day,  night,  or  week  for  students 
,(1)  in  school  who  cannot  profit  from  the  Regular  programs  and  (2)  for  Indi- 
.vidiials'  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  but  desire  to  continne  their  education 
through  the  public  school  structure.  * 
The  optional  extended  day  program  is  basically  an  individualized  program 

•^rwhich  permits  and  encourages  s^dents  to  participate  in  activities  which  are 
relevant  and  meaningful  and  in^whlch  they^ can  he  successful.  !lt  is  an  altemativ  e 
school  program  fpr  those  .who  cannot  compete  in  a  normal  school  setting  and 
for  those  who  cannot  benefit  from  the  normal  school  curriculum. 

Hlg^li^hts  of  the  optional  extended  day  pVograni  include  fewer,  pupils  per 
teacher,  utilization  of  existing  school  facilities  trtnT  other  available  buildings, 
short  term  teaching  services,  night* programs,  Saturday  and  Sunday  programs, 
summer  month  efforts,  maximum  cooperation  of  business  and  industry,  jobs. 

=  for  students,  instructional  personnel  directly  out  of  the  working  situations, 
'employment  of  part  time  personnel,  group  and  individual  tutoring,  group  and 
individual  counseling,  and  fo;ilow-up  services.  The  curriculum  features  general 
education  subjects  as  well  as  specific  vocational  training.  Programs  help^bridge 
the  gap  between  education  and  employment.  Special  tutoring  and  counseling 
services  are  available,,and  every  student  is  guranteed' job  placement  services. 
In  all  situations,  students*  needs  are  matched  with  teacher  capabilities.  Ade- 
quate supplies,  materials  and  teaching  equipment  are  provided.  Instructional 

4  programs  arc  ridated  direotly  to  each  student's  major  area  of  Interest. 
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Immediately  after  wc  duclded  to  implement  tlie  extended  day  programs, 
local  advisury  cummitUvs  made  up  of  edueatiuiial  personnel,  i)crbuniiel  fmm 
liUbiness  and  industry,  parents,  and  studenti>  ^^ere  organized  to  help  direct  t!ie 
programs  and  tu  be  sure  that  the  sigufitant  components  missing  in  tie  regular 
da>  prugram^  were  included  in  tlie  new  eftort.  Ba&ed  upun  the  combined  efforts 
uf  .se\eral  ilifTerent  i>tute  and  local  agcneies,  potential  students  with  special 
edutatiunal' ueeils  were  uleiitified,  screened  for  capability  and  interfc^t  areas^; 
programs  were  designed  to  meet  indi\idual  needs,  and  a  new  approach  to  edu- 
lation  \\a&  Uiitiated.  The  news  media  \\ere  used  to  get  this  infurmation  to 
uulividuals  and  families.  Business  and  indUrtto  as^i.^ti'd  with  the  dh^^eniina- 
tion  uf  laformation,  \\ith  the  selection  of  "special"*  teachers  tu  matdi  "special" 
student  needs,  and  with  location  of  part-tune  and  full-time  employment  to 
students. 

Today,  38  of  the  140  educational  districts  in  our  state  have  initiated  pro- 
prams  «hiiii  arc  currently  serving  approximately  1500  students.  It  appears 
that  we  «ir^»  well  on  our  way  to  changing  the  face  of  education  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina.  The  resj^unses  from  business,  industry,  parents  and  stu- 
dents base  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  Many  personi>  wliu  would  otherwise 
never  have  reali/.ed  tluir  dreams  of  obtaining  high  sihool  diplomas  and  the 
imj>ru\ed  empio.\ment  which  foUuws  have  already  done  so.  Regular  day  ijro- 
^iram>  of  uhaation  which  heretofore  could  not  adapt  to  the  many  varied  needs 
uf  iiulividual>  throughout  the  state  are  beginning  to  respect  the  adaptability 
of  tlie  optional  extended  da.\  program.  For  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  a 
iiev\  da.\  Ui  education  is  here.  The  following  examples  of  programs  presently  in 
o|>eration  exemplify  the  positive  approaches  taken  and  the  significance  of  this 
'new  move  in  education  in  our  state. 


A  program  in  the  Greensboro  Public  Schools  presently  enrolls  38C  persons. 
Faghty  different  companies  and  industrial  husine.ss  firms  are  cooperating  with 
that  program.  Of  the  3SC  pupils  enrolled,* 202  are  employed  in  25  different  job 
areas,  and  pupils  enrolled  have  worked  82,048  hours  to  earn  a  total  of  §179,- 
717.  on  whielr  $5,301:51  North  Carolina  state  tax  was  paid  and  $20,87o.(m  fed> 
eral  tax  was  paid.  As  can  he  seen  by  this  example,  the  program  is  educating 
students  and  pn)viding  needed  mtmey  through  the  cooperation  of  business  and 
indu>tr\  in  employing  students.  The  statO  and  federal  government  is  receising 
suffii  ieut  tax  dollars  to  pay  the  salaries  for  a  major  i»ortion  of  the  teachers 
inipIo.\ed  for  tliu^^e  youiigsters.  This  program  is  a  more  nearly  self-snpp<jrtiiig 
educational  effort  which  more  nearly  meets  individual  needs  of  pupils  than 
any  other  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  our  state. 

The  following  quotations  from  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  optional 
extended  day  programs  proyide  additional  stimulus  for  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
i»Apand  our  .stnaigest  prugrams  and  provide  adequate  educational  opi)ortunitie-> 
for  all  our  youngsters. 

Student  from  Garner-AVake  Night  School.  "I  am  married  and  had  tu  travel 
across  tow  n  to  go  to  school,  so  I  quit  and  went  to  e^H ended  day  school." 

Interviewer :  "Were  you  able  to  learn  as  much?" 

Student .  '  Tv\ice  aw  much  becau.se  there  are  fewer  students,  and  teachers  have 
twice  as  much  time  to  spend  with  you." 

Interviewer :  "Woidd  you  go  back  to  regular  school?"  ^ 

Student . '  Not  for  a  million  dollars.  Regular  school  js  like  a  prison.  No  (^ne  cares. 
At  night  school  they  do  care."  ^ 

Student  from  Winston-Salem:  "Xighf  school  is  an  opportunity  to  work  at  jour 
<»wn  pace  as  >ini  can  work  best.  Regular  sihotd  expects  you  to  be  an  enc.\(  loiJi'dia 
and  memorize  many  facts.  Here  they  let  .\uu  learn  what  yn\  want  at  .\uur  own 
pace." 

Student  from  Wake  County  :  "My  grades  were  not  too  good,  and  I  didn't  have 
much  money.  I  had  to  quit  school  but  was  able  to  come  here  tu  night  school  to 
finish  and  get  my  degree," 

Student  from  Catawba  County  who  now  works  a  -lO-hour  week  .  "\  quit  school, 
bought  a  I'ar  and  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  came  hack  to  night  school.  I  didn't  ha\e  to  be 
here  hut  wanted  to  be." 

Stuilents.  husband  and  v\ife  from  Wake  County.  age«<  1^  and  10:  She:  "T  quit 
regular  m  hook  I  was  pregnaftf  and  it  become  difficult  for  nie  to  climb  steps,  IVoiJle 
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ilidii't  aicept  me  becauftC  I  was  pregnant,  e\en  tUim^li  I  \\a|  married.  Here  at 
nijcht  stUiwl  I  am  accepted."  He:  "At  night  .slUooI  I  laii  learn  fls  Vm  able." 

.Studeuts  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina .  Student  1 .  '  My  father  has  a  ter- 
minal illne>>.  I  had  to  quit  school  and  go  to  nurk.  Xuv\  I  tanu,raduute  from  hi^jh 
school."  Student     "All  the  teachers  care,  and  ue  learn  !&oai|tliing  ustful  to  u>." 

su^I^fARV  I 

America  needs  strong  educatiunal  le^der>hip.  Tlio  ^t<itea  Ire  \\illiiig  tv  auept 
the  resi^onsihilitj'  of  providing  that  lei^dtr?,hip.  Thruugh  n|u  U'p.slatiou  nhicU 
.\uu  will  debi^jn,  We  should  like  for  you  to  gne  us  a^sii^tan^  cuntaiiiiiig  buiit-in 
ii^eeutive;*,  and  allow  Ui>  to  Uetermme  our  major  area>  uwnetd  and  direct  the 
monies  accordingly.  "[AH]  peuple  have  a  ri^ht  to  the  privifce  of  edu,atuin,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state[s]  to  guard  and  maliituin  theft-ight."^  With  proper 
incenti\ej>  from  the  national  leadership  and  with  the  help  ojad\  isurs  representing? 
a  crobb  .section  of  the  population  which  educational  prugram.s  mu.st  bef\e.  the 
state  leadership  can  and  will  ensure  that  tlie  inteut  of  goqjl  iegiblation  is  realized 
through  good  programs. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  R,  BARTON  HAYES,  NOR!^  CAROLINA  STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Barton  Hayes  from  the  State  board  Bf  education.  State  of 
North  Carolina.  f 

I  am  privilet^^ed  to  appear  before  you  foUvS  today  on  behalf  of 
vocational  eduo^itiun.  AVe  I'prtainly  appreciate!  the  statement  that  you 
just  made  that  we  may  insert  our  statement' for  the  Record. 

I  will  inmiediately  dex^art  from  niy  vstatei^ient.  I  will  go  into  some 
cinnci-bation  with  the  committee  in  referen<*Ai  to  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  doing  in  tlie  State  of  Xortli  Carolina  for  vocational 
education  at  the  State  board  of  education. 

Since  Xtov.  Luther  Plodges'  day,  we  were  instrumental  in  working 
^\  ith  Gov  ernor  Hodges  in  the  establishment  of  the  community  college 
system.  It  was  n  brainj^tonn  of  Governor  Hodges  and  Dr.  Dottis 
Herrinir,  the  chairman  of  our  State  board  of  education. 

Originally  wo  got  $500,000  from  tlie  legislature  to  go  into  the  . 
con)nuinity  college  system. 

The  cunuii unity  college  system  ha^  grown  from  $oOOjOOO  grant 
from  the  State  legislature  to  where  we  now  have  ."jT  institutions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  state  that  you  were  very  instrumental 
lu  having  the  rider  to  the  act  which  was  the  real  foundation. 

Go  ahead.  f 

Mr.  HAYh:s.  There  is  a  program  we  have  been  able  to  start  in  our 
public  school  system  which  is  just  as  exciting  as  oar  community 
college  s\.->tem.  This  wa^  .started  with  the  impounded  funds  that  we  ^ 
received  from  the  Congress  last  year  in  December  and  January  of 
1074. 

This  money  was  u.sed  for  an  expanded  day  program.  We  had  an 
ongoing  day  program  in  the  school  systems*  in  the  State  of  Xortli 
Caix)lina.  This  grew  out  of  problems  wo  had  with  integration,  prob- 
lems that  we  hjul  with  disturbance  in  the  school  system. 

Inasnuich  as  the  fire$  were  starting  at  nighttime,  the  people  irv 
Wihuiiigton  felt  like  if  they  could  start  a  school  they  nnght  stop, 
some  fires. 
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,  So  the^^  started  tho  .scliool.  Tho  school  has  made  progress.  The 
^y>ti'lu  now  hns  oh  schools  in  the  Stat^  of  Xorth  Carolina,  extended 
dav  proorrams:,  with  about  2j000  stiuleuts  in  the  program. 

Tlu'  bu.Ms  of  the  prognim  is  that  the  students  are  employed  during 
the  day,  working  approximately  8  hours  a  day,  going  to  school  at 
niglit.  from  ti'bout  ?>\  until  8  o  clock. 

They  ^re  taking.t he  various  subject  matter  that  is  necessary  for  them 
.  to  complete  education. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  you  two  examples  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  tlie  sclipols. 

Tn  WiJriilngton.  we  have  been  able  to  recover  a  <rreat  many  students. 
Wo  lio^e  i*ecovered  thr^e  of  the  defendants  m.tlie  Ben  Chavis  trial. 
One  Student  in  particular,  a  black  boy,  was  one  of  the  leaders.  He 
izrtiduated  from  the  Wilmin<rton  school.  He  went  to  Taladcegee  In- 
stitute. He  was  president  of  his  freshman  class.  He  had  a  3.85  grade 
average.  He*  is  ^:otng  into  the  le^al  profession. 

Another  one  is  in  the  city  of  Greensboro.  They  had  in  the  10th,  11th,  ^ 
and  12th  ♦zrades  705  students  to  drop  out  of  school.  In  the  optional ' 
K'hool  that  they  had  inaugurated  as  of  January  31,  they  had  386 
students  enrolled. 

Tliey  had  202  students  working  full  time.  And  128  students  arc 
Sinking  employment,  and  because  of  the  economic  conditions  are  find- 
ing it  hard  to  find  ti  job  at  this  time. 

During  the  7  months  of  operation  from  July  1, 1974,  to  July  31, 1975, 
80  firms  ha\e  participated  in  the  program.  The  students  have  worked 
82.948  hours.  They  have  earned  $179,717. 

Of  this  amount,  they  have  paid  in  North  Carolina  and  Federal 
taxes  $32/260.  The  taxes  that  they  have  paid  have  been  sufficient  to  pay 
the  direct  costs  of  the  program.  •  *    .  - 

These  students  are  productive  citizens.  They  are  moving  into  the 
streams  of  commerce. 

We  had  a  conference  at  Wilmington  a  few  years  ago  in  -^hich  sev- 
eral of  the  folks  wgcre^  questioning  whether  or  not  the  students  were 
getting  an  education. 

One  student  answ'ered  this  way.  He  said,  "We  were  kicked  out  of 
.^idiool.  We  had  no  place  to  go.  We  then  returned  to  the  school  system. 
They  secured  us  a  job.  We  are  at  work.  We  are  getting  an  education. 
We  know  what  it  is  tp  be  a  productive  citizen.  We  don't  have  to  steal 
a  color  TV.  We  can  buy  a  color  TV." 

I  think  that  is  about  the  best  statement^you  can  get  from  a  student 
that  w^as  kicked  out  of  school,  that  he  had  returned  to  society. 

We  have  returned  about  1,800  students  that  were  kicked  out,  turned 
off,  from  school,  back  in  the  mainstream  of  the  school  system,  getting 
an  education. 

They  are  paying  their  own  way. 

We  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  funds  to  make  this  possible. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  mean  1,800  students  during  the  past— 
what  period  of  time? 

^fr.  Hayi<:s.  The  program  started  in  the  planning  stage  in  November 
uf  ir>73.  The  students  were  in  school  during  July  of  1974, 24  units  with 
1.500  students  in  school.  It  is  now  38  school  S}:j5tems  with  about  2,400 
enrolled.  Abount  1 ,800  of  them  are  productively  employed. 
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We  expect  it  to  grow  tliroughout  the  entire  system  of  the  State  of 
Xorth  Carolina.  1 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you  vjry  much,  Mr.  Hayes. 
Dr.  Clary,  would  you  identify  yourself? 
IPreparea  statement  referred  to  f o^ows :] 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  Joseph  R.  Clary,  Associate  Prof  essur  and  Coordlnatur 
OF  AoRicuLruiiAL  Kdulatio.n,  School  of  Education,  Xobth  Cabolixa  Scatl 
TJsiVERsm^.WAKE  County,  X.C- 

My  name  is  JoNei>h  R.  Clary.  Associate  ProfcFfc^or  and  Coordinator  uf  Agricul- 
tural Kducjition  at  Xortli  Oiroliua  State  Universsit.^  in  Kiileiph. 

Ounnj?  each  of  my  fuur  year^  in  hi^li  bcliool.  I  \^a.s  I'nrolied  in  voc.ttI(jn.il 
agriculture.  My  ct>ilegiate  degrees,  luive  all  been  \nth  majors  n\  A^'ricultunil 
Kduciition.  I  have  taught  in  botli  the  public  schools  and  at  North  Carulina  ^t.iti* 
I  nners>ity.  uorkeU  in  vocational  edutatiou  in  the  »State  department  of  I'uUhc 
I^i^truction  in  N»>rth  Carolina,  directed  the  Statu  Uccuixitional  Kduaitmn  Re? 
.searcli  OoorUiuatinR  Unit,  and  as/isttnl  in  thu  beginning  of  uhat  is  uww  CaUlvM'U 
Community  College  and  Tethni<(*al  Ini>titute  in  lA*noir.  Xortii  Caruliua.  Fn»ui 
September.  ll>tJi>  tu  January  r.>7o,  I  served  as  P^\ecuti\e  Directur  of  the  North 
CaroUnii  State  Advisory  Coiuicil  on  Vocational  Education. 

My  rvmarka  will  lie  directed  to  cerUin  i5j[)ecilic  area^.  uhuli  1  beUeve  ^huiild 

■    '  "fi  

tion  legislation. 


rttt*ive  continued  aoll  increased  emphasis  in  any  ncu  fedtral  vuc^itioiial  cduc«i- 


Posnble  ExtvnHi>/n  of  Present  Legislation  inth  M(nhfic<ttLom.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  imst  seven  i  T>  years  lus  sliovn  the  great  nisdom  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gress ami  its  stalT.syin  vvnting  and  enacting  the  "Vjxational  Education  Auund- 
ments  of  1'<H>H.  *  T^m  ha\e  alloncd  program  e^iumsiun  and<jxten.sion,  entx»uraged 
the  development  p^ueu  tJiHis  uf  programs,  and  heli>ed  to  assure  that  niore  iA;oiile 
uith  very  si>ecj[^jil  occ \iiiational  educjition  need??  were  provided  a.s^istance. 

In  my  opini(>ii;  prebcut  legislation  provides  the  L»asic  frauievvurk  for  fcMkfal 
occupational  education  le^^Mation  and  the  Congress  miglit  wisli  U)  give  majur 
coiL^lderatiou-ty  extending  the  present  legislation  with  certain  tji^es  of  niodiUca- 
tions.  ;  / 

Author izatfiofi.^.  Present, authorizatiuns  should  be  substantially  increased.  The 
population  of  j  the  tountry  is  increasing.  Clientele,  for  occupational  education 
programs  is  iiicreasing.  Cost  for  planning,  hdtiating.  operating,  and  evaluating 
programs  are  going  up.  .Vcceptance  of  occupational  education  as  an  integral  and 
Ivey  i«irt  of  public  secondiiry  etlucation  is  growing,  the  same  c*an  be  eiaid  for  ]H^^t 
secoudry  antj  adult  education.  As  new  i>rogram  opportunities  have  been  acldtnl  in 
our  public  secondary  schools,  the  enrollments  in  occupational  educ-atiou  ba\e  in- 
ireaseil  ajidjthe  pressures  for  still  further  e\pans5|ons  have  come.  Our  i>eoplc'  .irt 
hungry  for  (jiccupntional  education :  we  must  satisfy  that  hunger. 

Tlie  histoSry  of  fe<leral  participation  in  occiipatlojial  education  program.^  revi  aN 
that  the  fefleral  dollar  does  indeed  become  seed  money  in  man>  states.  In  Xortli 
Carolina,  foj^  example,  we  o\ermatcli  the  federal  dollar,  through  State  and  local 
efforts,  ahdfut  5  to  1. 

titiitc  Ptiim.  The  Btate  Plan  concept  is  good.  In  a  number  of  ways  it  has  been 
very  Umehcial.  Increased  involvement  in  its  development  has  had  x>ositive  Wnc 
fits.  I^y  citizen  Input  through  the  State  Advisory  Council,  other  organized  groups 
and  the'  g&eral  public  through  the  public  hearing  is  commendable. 

There  nave  been  problems  with  the  State  Plan.  United  States  Office  of  Eihi- 
catlon  guidelines  have  been  restrictive,  detailed  and  somewhat  dictatorial.  a 
real  planting  and  managment  tool  it  has  been  described  as  "too  detailish.  too 
rigid,  to(f complicated,  and  too  late.**  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  adjust 
the  Xortfl  Carolina  funding  pattern  to  some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  through 
the  State}  Plan  guidelines  which  are  influenced  by  legislation.  The  re(iuirenieijt«^ 
for  a  '  piAjlic  hearing'*  ajter  the  Plan  has  been  drafted  has  kept  this  activity  from 
beinc  a productive  as  it  was  Intended.  The  timing  of  State  Plan  d^  velopnu  nt 
and  apT»ioval  keeps  it  from  maximally  impacting  on  local  program  planning. 

Requi  'ements  for  a  StAte  Plan  should  be  maintained  but  somewhat  modifie^l. 
It  can  hive  a  positive  effect  on  improving  occupational  education  progrann. 

QuaUf]/  StandardJf,  Legislation  for  occupational  education  .shoiiUl  reqtilro  fha 
developnent  of  basic  standards  of  qimiity  by  program  area  or  other  major  ?cr\icc 
or  activity  which  nmst  he  maintained  to  qualify  for  Federal  funding  support. 
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PrfjftifMional  Devctoptncnt.  Good  occupational  education  ri  (|iiire>  ^;o«id  tvm  hiw^. 
GimmI  teaching  requires  good  teachers,  Good  teaLhers  have  to  hv  ik'\i*luiu  (l  ;Hid 
Ktpt  up  to  date.  Adminifetrative  leadership  for  occupational  ediuatMin— Local. 
State  and  Federal— continues  to  be  important  and  the  need  i>  j;rwu  in^. 

The  demand  for  new  teachers  is  growing  nmcli  faster  than  the  pro^jrains  to 
iirepare  them.  lu-^ervicc  education  needs  of  tencher^.  both  fax  professnm.il 
efliiLMtion  and  for  technical  sui)jt*<'t  matter,  .^staggers  tht»  iiailjrin.itKjn.  The  teadier 
education  programs  need  expanding  ami  inodifjinK  and  updatint:. 

Teaiher  education  program^  are  nocdeil  onl\  heiau^e  there  are  ^uidorit^  to  l-e 
tau;jht — people  who  need  invupntional  education.  They  need  ir  for  itnpn»\ing 
their  own  Iw'es  out  in  the  conimunities  where  they  live.  Through  them,  local 
Communities,  towns,  and  cities  can  U'  improved.  Through  them,  the  ei'imoni^  of 
the  area.  State,  and  Xurion  can  he  improved.  The  people  who  developed  the  Suutli- 
Iluiches  Act  in  '1017  reeognizid  thi>.  They  saw  goqd  teachers  a^  l^e.\s  to  niakiTig 
this  happen.  So.  they  huilt  teailier  education  specifically  into  the  Aet.  The  impact 
of  the  financing  was  great.  Teacher  trainiiig  programs  wer&  rapidly  estahli^hed. 
('(Kiperative  arraiigenieuts  and  relationships  grew  up  betN\een  te.ulier  ediuation 
in^titutii^ns  and  State  Board  (^f  Education.  These  cooperative  arrangements  have 
l>een  heneficial  to  all  concerned.  .  .  o 

Recent  legislation  has  made  fumling  for  teacher  education  much  les<;  visihle 
and  changed  it  from  a  nianclatoxy  to  a  i)ermissi\e  status  so  far  as  specific  fundi liC 
from  Ft'drrnl  appropriations.  Some  State  Boards  have  moved  away  from  financial 
sujiport  oi  occupational  education  teacher  education.  Others  are  constantly  in  a 
thnatening  position  to  do^  the  same  thing.  This  does  make  for  viable  and  strong 
,  proerrams  wl^en  such  programs  are  needed  now  piore  than  ever  . 

My  plea  i^  for  funding  ^hich  is  »dequa*te,  Risible,  continuous,  and  relative  to 
need.  This  would  require  specific*  reference  in  the  legislation,  based  on  scmie 
t.vpe  of  formula  taking  into  Account  the  number  and  types  of  ti-acliers  to  he  pre- 
pared or  updated  and  which  hears  .^o^ie  rejatiunship  to  other  expeuditrtre^,  and 
which  is  included  under  basic  program  support. 

In  addition  to  funding  for  teacher  education  other  professional  development 
funding  is  needed.  A  major  area  would  he  the  continuous  updating  of  technical 
competencies  which  might  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  way?.  ThCvSc  pro- 
grams *^hou^d  probably  be  funded  through  StAte  Bc»ards  of  Education  who 
would  determine  the  mo*st  fea^lde  \\ay  of  providing  such  inservice  education. 

I  also  strongly  support  leadership  development  such  as  that  through  the 
Educational  Pr(»fe"«sions  Development  Act.  That  provision  for  occupational 
education  should  be  included  in  occupational  ediication  legislation. 

Xational  an(l  Sltnte  Adt  ii^ory  ConnciU  on  TocaUonal  Educatw7i.  Some  of  the 
most  exciting  provisions  of  the  "Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  W»s" 
were  thos^  provisions  for  the  Xational  Advisory  Council  oti  Vocational  Educa- 
tiim  and  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education.  These  should  be 
retained  and  strengthened  in  anv  new  legi Nation, 

T  servetl  for  five  (o)  years  as  Executive  Director  of  thp  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education  in  North  Carolina.  I  had  the  opp(»rtunity  to  oh- 
«er\o  some  of  the  impact  of  the  Xptional  Advisory  (Council,  our  State  Advisory 
Coniuil  in  X^rth  Carolina,  and  of  State  Advisory  Councils  in  a  number  of  Qther 
States.  They  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  planning,  policies,  program 
Mperatidus.  and  e\al nation  of  occupational  education.  T  helieve  it  can  l»e  clocu- 
nientMl  that  the  major  evaluation  efforts  made  in  some  State*?  were  thrcMigli  the 
Ad%  isor\  CoiiTic  lU,  They  ha\e  also  made  a  major  breakthrough  In  invoi\iiiu  local 
lay  fitlxms  tliroughout  the  States  in  occupational  education.  For  example,  the 
Cniiiu'iN  are  chari;ecl  with  making  opjiortunities  a^ailal^le  for  <*iti7,ens  of  the 
Slate  to  express  their  vievss  concerning  occupationf^l  education.  In  Xorth  Car<»- 
Una  last  yf^ar  o\cr  1,000  people  did  this.  Tn  Fe!»ru'ary  of  thU  year,  over  2..'0<^ 
people  from  ac;rcj>^  the  State  participated  in  expressing  their  views  aTul  making 
sncrir^^itionv. 

The  publir  appears  to  be  demandim:  more  and  better  evaluathm  of  educaticjnal 
programs.  Th(»y  want  ohjective  evaluations  done  by  indejiendent  groups.  Ad- 
visor V  Councils  can  and  shotdd  be  doi»g  this  job 

It  Is  imi>erative  that  both  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  he  con- 
tinued in  any  new  legt^lation,  They  should  perhaps;  ho  assigned  an  even  larger 
role  In  evaluation.  To  do  so.  their  abs<dute  independence  from  undue  iiifluenee 
nr  coTitrcd  hv  f^tate  Boards. of  Education  and  stafi"*?  must  be  assured.  Increased 
f undine  will  also  be  necessary  since  evaluation,  while  very  necessary,  is  also 
Very  expensive. 
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My  support  for  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  is  just  as  strong 
now,  and  perhaps  stronger,  than  I  was  directly  invulved,  tirbt  as  a  member 
and  secondly  as  an  employee,  with  one  of  them. . 

\outh  OrodnizatiOihs.  Some  of  tlie  most  exciting  and  valuable  learning  expe- 
riences in  uccupatiuiial  education  duun  tiirough  the  years  diid  even  now  have 
been  and  are  thui>e  provided  through  the  occupational  education  ^outh  orga- 
iimtxuii's.  The  sucial  and  leaderiship  skills  are  often  a.s  ej^seiUial  as  the  ti»chnical 
hkiUb  to  feuecebsful  empluyment.  The  J  oath  organizatiuii.s  ha\e  pruviiled  the  vehi- 
cle for  development  of  these  skills.  Their  activities  are  indeed  cu  curricular  parts 
of  the  occupational  education  instructional  programs. 

I  urge  increased  visibility  and  support  fur  these  organizations  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Jbmanoial  support  of  yoiith  organization  acti\ities  is  needed,  especially  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  enroUees  and  fur  those  in  severe  financial  strait^ 

Hastarch.  One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  research  funds  authorized  in 
present  legislation  has  been  the  development  of  research  coordinating  units— 
in  North  Carolina  called  the  Occupational  Research  Unit.  They  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  Identifying  occupatioual  education  research  needs  in  the  State, 
provided  CH>nsultant  services  tu  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  research  area, 
and  have  both  conducted  and  funded  research  activities.  Dissemination  of  re- 
search results  has  been  an  important  activity.     -  -o 

There  have  been  problems.  Research  is  expensive.  It  is  long  range.  Results 
come  slo\\Iy.  Most  local  school  units  lack  the  time,  money,  personnel,  or  expertise 
to  conduct  sophisticated  research.  Impact  on  programs  and  State  i/.r^imng  is 
difficult  to  determine — or  else  rather  minimal. 

Occupational  education  research  is  important  and  must  be  continued. 

Lxemplary  Programs.  Exemplary  programs  should  be  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion and  dissemination  steps  of  the  research  process. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  concept  of  exemplary  programs  and  activities  but 
think  they  should  be  incorporated  into  the  research  and  dissemination  program 
father  than  funded  separately.  ^  ,  ,      ,  ,  , 

Research  and  Dwelopment  Centers.  There  are  problems  in  research  and  devel- 
opment of  such  magnitude  to  transcend  State  lines  or  a  State's  ability  to  tackle, 
Courdination  of  efforts  at  (a)  central  focal  point (s)  achieves  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  resource  u*,age  and  suggests  wider  applicability  of  findings.  It 
also  minlmi7.es  duplication  of  effort. 

Legislation  should  provide  for  Research  and  Development  in  occupational  edu- 
cation (sneb  as  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  located  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  located 
at  The  Ohio  btate  Universilfy  >  and  sufficient  authorization  to  provide  for  major 
programma  tic  thrusts  of  a  continuing  nature. 

The  output  from  these  Centers  in  the  forms  of  research  activity,  prodiict  devel- 
opment, consultation,  leadership  <levelopment,  and  other  services  resulted  ia 
better  thei^ry,  improved  practice,  increased  research,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion activity,  and  greater  usage  of  impro\ed  instructional  methodology  and 
technology. 

^taieiixent  of  Concern.  I  understand  the  National  Association  of  State  Lni- 
versitles  and  I^ml-Grant  Colleges  may  propose  legislation  dealing,  with  post- 
secontlary  occupational  education.  A  Discui-sion  Paper  on  Vostsccomlary  Voca- 
timat  hduvatam  dated  January  20,  1975  coataiuH  some  very  ccjnimendahle  ideas 
ami  propusals.  I  like  tlioir  emphasis  on  increased  access.  IIo\\ever.  their  proposal 
for  opening  eligibility  of  support  from  occupati(rtial  education  funds  to  "four- 
year  colleges,  branch  campuses,  and  state  universities'*  i.s  of  concern  due  to  pusMl- 
ble  dii^sipation  of  total  funds  and  a  shifting  of  enujha.sis  from  secoiulary  schools, 
corfim unity  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  » 

RECOMMEND.VTIONS 

Although  I  have  not  .spoken  specifically  in  this  statement  to  eAch.of  the  points ; 
below,  I  would  make  the  following  reconimendaliuns  for  niodificatlons*  4)f  current 
oci'Upntional  education  legislation  or  the  do\elopnient  of  new  legislation* 

1.  Extension  of  the  Vocational  Eduiatiou  Aniendinent.s  of  100<S  modifica- 
th)ns  as  HUggeJ^ted  in  the  recommendations  below  should  be  con.sldere<l. 

2.  The  development  of  any  new  occupational  education  legi.slation  at  the  Federal 
U*>el  .*=5hould  take  Into  consideration  the  pro\ision.s  of  Title  X  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1072. 

3.  FcHleral  authorizations  for  occupational  education  .should  greatly  increa.sed. 
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4.  Legal  and  admini.strative  cuurdinatiun  should  be  provided  in  all  Federally 
supported  manpuwer  programs  and  in  occupational  education  prugramh. 

The  concept  of  foricard  funding  shunld  bo  written  into  tlie  legiblation. 

6.  A  permanent  "carryover"  provision  alluwiug  obligation  of  and,  or  expendi- 
tures of  funds  for  a  two-year  period  should  be  legislated. 

7.  New  \ooational  education  legislation  With  the  following  features  should  be 
enacte<l :  , 

a.  Simplifie<l  State  Plans  should  be  required  on  a  3-5  year  basis. 

b.  State  Advisory  Councils  should  be  rtKiuired.  Membership  categories  should 
be  re\ijjed  and  some  fontiuuity  of  membership  asured.  Direct  Federal  funding 
should  be  continued.  Independence  should  be  mandated. 

c.  Block  grants  should  be  authorized  as  follo\^s.  (1)  Programs  for  Students 
in  Grades  7-0.  (2)  Programs  for  Students  in  Grades  10-12;  (3)  Programs  for 
Oat-of-Scbool  Youth,  Postsecondary  Enrollees,  and  xVdults. 

d.  *\Set-asid^^"  or  ^  categorical  funding"  should  be  limited  to  ancillary  areas 
and  their  funding  should  fluat'*  as  a  percentage  of  each  block  grant.  Such  areas 
should  include.  (1)  Administration;  (2)  Research  ami  Development  Hnclud- 
ing  Curriculum  Development,  Evaluation,  and  Dissemination)  ,  (3)  Professional 
Development  (Divided  l>etween  instintional  Teacher  Kducatiou  support  and 
In-service  Activities/;  (4)  Evaluation  (Emphasis  on  objective  qualitative 
evaluation  by  independent  agencies),  (5j  Vocational  Guidance  (Including 
Placement  and  Follow-Up). 

e.  Assurances  of  non-di.scrimination  because  of  sex,  race,  nationality,  or  eco- 
nomic, social,  physical,  and/or  mental  handicapping  conditions. 

f.  As.su ranees  of  non-commingling  with  academic  education  funds. 

g.  Definitions  should  be  I  broadened  to  include  career  exploration  of  any  recogn- 
ized occupation  or  career  area  (including  those  classified  as  '*Pri>ft>s^ianar'),  and 
the  carc^er  exploration  and  occuputionalb  oriented  skill  development  phases  of 
Industrial  arts  and  business  education. 

h.  Expand  the  Statement  of  Purpose  in  tife  present  Act  to  clearly  include 
vocational  decL^ion-making  (career  exploration)  as  a  major  purpose.  The  pur- 
poses should  also  reflect  the  intent  to  insure  proper  articulation  and  promotion 
of  a  continuum  of  programs  and  services  to  insure  smooth  and  easy  transition 
of  students  between  program  levels. 

i.  Greater  visibility  and  stronger  finanical  support  for  occupational  education 
youth  organizations. 

8.  Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  should  be  continued 
and  strengthened.  ^ 

9.  Authorizations  for  occupational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities 
under  tJie  Act  .should  be  restricted  to  those  in  institutions  under  public  super- 
vision and  control  and  which  do  not  award  baccalaureate  or  higher  degrees. 

10.  Provision  for  research  and  development  centers  should  be  included  in  the 
legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  R.  CLARY,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  ABB 
COORDINATOR  OF  AQRICTJLTTJRAL  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  OF  EDU- 
CATION, NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  CrjvKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  momboi'S  o£the  committee.,  my  name  is 
Joseph  R.  Clary,  coordrnator  of  agiicultural  education  at  Xoith  Caro- 
linft  State  TJnivoi'sity. 

I  gi*ew  up  ill  a  small  farm  in  western. North  Carolina,  I  was  a 
student  of  \ocational  education  for  4  years  in  high  school,  comin*? 
from  a  large  family  with  a  sniall  farm,  quite  a  long  ways  from  town. 

Vocational  education  gaveluc,  I  tliiuk^  one  of  the  greatest  starts  that 
anyone  can  hare  in  addition  to  a  good  family  life  situation. 

I  loanied  how  to  work,  how  to  make  a  living.  I  learned  leadership 
skills  in  vocational  education  which  I  think'have  been  very  banic 
to  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  I  have  been  able  to  do  through  the  year?. 

I  have  taught  in  the  public  schpols,  workotl  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instniction,  asbistcd  in  the  beginning  of  a  Technical  Institute 
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in  North  ('aroliua,  ixnd  sorwd  for  :>  yours  as  oxecutivc  dircctoi*  of  the 
North  Oirolina  State  AdvisoiT  Council  on  Vocational  EducntKm. 

So  I  have  liad  an  opportunity  as  a  btudcnt,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  staff,  and  as  a  nieniber  of^a  h\y  group  ^YO^klng  m  vocational  • 
education,  to  observe  vocational  and  occupational  education  from  a 
number  of  stand]:x>ints.  .      i    i  • 

As  for  vocational  education  legislation  I  am  convniced  that  this 
Congress  was  exti\)incly  wise  in  liKA  and  in  1008  in  enacting  our 
current  vocational  education  legislation. 

1  would  fiot  want  to  be  one  to  say  to  scrap  that  for  a  conipleteiy 
new  bill.  But  I  would  hui>e  that  we  would  take  the  best  of  that  legis-^ 
lation,  see  what  moditicutions  are  needed  and  develop  the  new  legis- 
lation from  it.  ^  T  1  •  1 

I  woiild  like  to  speak  briefly  to  one  or  two  points  which  I  think 
might  be  important  in  terms  of  the  legislation. 

In  North  Carolina  I  see  more  and  more  people  interested  in  seekuig 
the  benefits  from  vocational  education.  As  I  see  it  the  image  of  voca- 
tional education  is  becoming  better  in  our  schools. 

We  have  more  and  more  students  who  are  enrolling  in  vocational 
education. 

The  cost  of  the  program,  of  course,  is  going  up.  Therefo'Ve  I  think 
we  ^Mll  need  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  the  appropriations  for  voca- 
tional education. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  basic  things  about  occupational  education 
legislation  over  the  years  has  been  in  terms  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
State  to  look  at  itseli  and  its  needs  and  develop  its  own  Stat«  plan  for 
vocational  education  based  upon  the  needs  in  that  State,  with  some 
regulations  developed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  think  the  State  plan  is  an  excellent  idea  and  ought  to  be  continued 
in  any  legislation.  -  ^ 

One  of  my  concerns  about  State  plans  in  occupational  education  is^ 
that  soinetiincs  it  will  just  look  at  quantity  kinds  of  mattei-s  rather 
than  quality  kinds  of  matters  that  ought  to  characterize  our  program. 

This  is  not  suggestin«j  that  we  don't  have  quality  in  the  program. 
This  is  just  to  suggest  tJiat  in  my  opinion  a  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation should  deal  with  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity. 

Currently  being  a  member  of  a  university  dealing^^with  the  training 
of  \ocational  teachers,  I  am  quite  interested  and  concerned  about  the 
whole  area  of  professional  development. 

Professional  education  requires  ^ood  teaching.  Good  teaching 
requires  good  teachers.  I^tt^nk  they  just  go  hand  In  hand.  The  Con- 
p^ress  over  the  }ears  has  exemplified  its  belief  also  in  that  concept  as  it 
has  written  professional  development  into  the  vocational  education 
legislation.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  that  continued  very  strongly 
and  make  it  very  visible  in  the  legislation. 

I  have  workeil  for  the  last  3  years  with  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Voeattonal  E4ucation.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  that. 

Laymen  in  our  State  have  learned  about  and  become  concerned 
about  vocational  education  in  our  State,  working  with  their  own  local 
communities  and  with  local  citizens  in  terms  of  trying  to  determine 
how  vocational  education  ought  to  move  in  our  State. 
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I  have  ftt'on  thm'  people  hecuiiic  a  \ery  strun^!^  and  viable  force  for 
vocational  education  in  \\orkin^  with  our  State  ho^i\\  of  ediieutioii 
and  also  in  terms  of  spreading  the  good  neus  throujrliout  the  State. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  ad\isory  councils  is  that  they 
must-  provide  each  year  an  opportunity  for  citi/eus  of  the  State  to 
express  their  views  concerning  \  ocatioiviil  education. 

In  our  own  State  just  about  1  month  ago  about  2.500  citizens  were  all 
gathered  in  small  groups  bcatteied  acroi^s  our  State.  One  night  about 
:2.500  citizens  gathered  across  the  State  to  talk  about  \ocationaI  edu- 
cation and  make  suggestions  for  its  direction  in  North  Carolina. 

In  my  opinion  this  kind  of  invohement  with  lay  citizens  can  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  occupational  education. 

I  am  sure  somebody  will  talk  about  it  latpr.  but  I  would  like  to  put 
in 'a  word  for  the  occupational  education  youtfi  organizations.  That  is 
the  spark  that  got  me  started.  I  have  seeu  it  in  the  lives  of  so  many 
^5thers. » 

We  think  about  occupational  education  in  the  State  as  we  think 
about  our  work  force  in  the  State.  We  know  it  is  a  combination  of  work 
skills  and  leadership  skills. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Where  are  you  talking  about  incorporating  the 
occupational  education  for  the  youth  ?  What  do  yoii  mean  ? 

Dr.  Clary.  I  am  talking  about  tlie  youth  club  organizations,  the 
Future  Y  armers,  the  Future  Home  makers  and  so  forth  because  it  is 
thrmigh  the^e  organizations  that  we  really  develop  leadc^rship  skills. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Commencing  their  careers  in  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  grades,  someth ing  like  that  ? 

Dr.  CraKY.  No,  sir;  I  was  talking  about  the  organized  vouth  orga- 
nizations. I  think  the  combination  of  the  w;ork  skills  and  the  youth 
organization  leadership  activities  makes  for  productive  citizens 

So.  :^[r.  Chairman,  my  statement  is  for  the  record.  But  I  wanted  to 
emphasize  these  things  in  my  remarks  today. 

Clminnan  Pkrkixs.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Clary. 

The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Costei*. 

Would  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  proceed,  D^;.  Coster? 
[Pi-epared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Trkpaued  Statement  of  On.  .Tonx  Coster,  Piuector,  CE^TER  for  Occu- 
pational E t)Uc.vT  10 x,' North  Carolina  Statk  University 

My  nnmo  is  .Tolin  K.  Coster.  I  am  a  professor  of  occupational  oiUioatioii  and 
Piroctor  of  th(^  Center  for  Omipatioaal  Kilucation  at  North  Carolina  State 
rniversity  at  Ralei^rh.  I  am  also  a  rocont  Vioe-rresident  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association.  I  am  accompanied  hy  Dr.  Dona  hi  W.  Drewes.  who  is  Associate 
I>irector  of  the  Center  for  Occnpational  Edncation  and  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Center's  programs  pertaining;  to  planninfr  and  evaluation, 

I  value  hi|?hly  the  opportunity  ex^tended  to  me  to  .appear  before  this  distin- 
PTuished  Sul^rommittee  and  to  supply  to  the  inemhership  information  concerning 
the  future  of  \ocational  education.  In  my  opinion,  this  Suljcoinnnttce  is  writing 
the  philosophy  of  American  education,  and  I  know  of  no  group  that  is  working 
Ko  diligently  to  provide  leadership  In  di  termining  and  meeting  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican education  as  are  the  members  and  stafT  ( f  this  distinguished  Su]>committoa 

The  testimony  which  I  wi.sh  to  present  is  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3037,  "Voca* 
tlonal  Education  Amendments  of  1075/*  Parts  of  this  legislation  may  appear 
in  other  l»ill§  for  vocational  educati(»n,  wliich  will  come  hefore  this  Subcommittee 
for  consideration.  I  am  con\lnced,  however,  and  the  professional  membership  of 
the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  1^  also  con\inoed,  tliat  the  best  approach 
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to  the  task  of  meeting  thu  eniplujiuont,  reeiriploj iiient,  trairiiiiff  and  retraiaiiij? 
needs  of  the  United  States  is  dustribed  in  tlie  all  iiiclu?i\  e  provit>iuns  of  li.Ii.  3U37. 
We  applaud  the  mandate  stated  in  the  early  bectiuns  uf  the  Bill  tu  iastitute  cum- 
preUensi\e  state\>ide  planning  aud  accuuntabilitj  fi^r  \utatiuu<il  educatiuii.  Later 
in  this  testimunj,  I  wuuld  like  to  speak  tu  the  iaMie  on  i)lanuing  and  the  steps 
which  the  Center  has  already  taken,  and  the  pn^techires  it  now  lias  nnder\\a>, 
tu  make  the  task  of  plaiminij  not  only  feasibk',  but  al>o  practical.  Further,  we 
believe  that  the  provisions  included  in  if.U,  3037  will  make  it  possible  fur  all 
>o«th  and  adults  to  be  included  in  the  \ocatiorial  thrust  in  the  nation.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  target  populations  that  ha\e  been  identified  in  earlier  \oca- 
tional  education  legislation  would  continue  to  recci\e  attention,  services  and 
emphasis.  Further,  the  h>ngstanding  procedures  which  \iew  \ocatiouaI  educatiim 
ati  a  "'whole"  effort,  rather  than  subdividing  it  into  many  segments  which  would 
be  conducted  bv  different  agencies  and/or  boards,  has  been  maintained, 

I  wish  also  t  j  register  my  support  for  the  parts  of  U.K.  3037  which  pertain  to 
M»cational  guidance  and  exi>h>ration ,  support  for  secondary,  post-secondar>  adult 
and  student  organizations,  and,  particularly.  Parts  V  and  E  which  authorize 
federal  suppi>rt  for  teacher  education,  leadershijj  de\elopment,  placement  and 
follow-up,  aijplied  research  and  curriculum  development. 

The  four  areas  that  I  consider  vital  regarding  \ocational  education  are.  (1) 
planning  In  vocational  education ;  {2}  evaluation,  (3>  i>olicy  anal\si&  and  (4> 
personnel  development 

My  flfst  area  of  concern  is  planning  for  \ocatlonal  education.  I  am  especially 
ooiiceiaed  with  the  i)launing  that  is  required  to  pnjvide  every  person  in  tlic 
United  States  and  its  trust  territories  with  vocational  education — when  aud 
where  thej  need  it.  Many  of  my  ci>lleagues  in  research  aud  de\eloijment  (particu- 
larlj  thosi'  hi  n-search  coordinating  unit^  and  other  ro>eaFCh  and  de\elopiucnt 
centers)  ha\(»  addressed  theuisehes  to  the  prolilem  of  i»lanniag.  Much  of  tliv 
money  tiriginally  api^ropriated  under  feectitm  ^{c}  of  the  V,ocational  Education 
Act  of  10()3.  and  more  recently  under  Parf  C  of  tlie  Vocatlunal  Education  Aniend- 
nients  of  lOOK  has  been  de\*oted  to  doveh»i)ing  maflagenient  iufor motion  sj-steuL-j 
which  would  pru\iile  information  needed  in  planning  for  \ocational  education. 
Ijast  year,  in  coojieration  with  tlie  Oklahoma  State  Deimrtnient  of  Vocational 
ami  Tei  hnical  Education,  our  Center  held  a  conference  on  management  infoniia 
tion  systems  and  published  a  document  lifting  accomiilislimeiits  uf  some  12 
states  in  de\elo]>iiig  management  information  s\  stems.  As  I  am  testifying  here, 
a  Center-spoiisonM  conference  is  in  sessiim  at  Annapolis,  Marjland,  at  w  hich  i)er- 
suunel  from  ai^proxinuitely  thirty  federal,  state,  iind  other  agcncii's  are  work- 
ing toward  detennining  tlie  data  rViuirements  fi>r  \ocational  education  planning. 
Bj  Jiine  30tli  we  will  have  imbUshcil  a  taxonomy,  based  ujMjn  the  input  of  sources 
in  tiio  education  sjstem,  prepared  In  cooperation  with  our  colleagues  in  research, 
subjected  to  the  &crutiay  irf  many  peojile  in  o'tlier  agt^ncies,  and  available  for  u&e 
by  people  in  the  nation*s  capital  and  surrounding  areas.^ 

My  seeond  concern  is  in  tlie  area  of  evalualiou.  Despite  the  fact  that  ovalua- 
tu»n  has  bei»n  a  high  priority  item  in  vocational  education  research  since  thi-  first 
set  of  i^rioririos  was  de\ eloped  by  the  U.S.  Oilice  uf  FAlucation  youie  10  years  ago. 
\ocational  education  evaluation  has  ni)t  attracted  a  large  number  uf  research  and 
de\eiopineut  personnel  in  \oc^tional  etlmation.  Many  of  the  state  agencies, 
tlirough  their  research  coordinating  units.  lia\e  addressed  thenisilvi's  to  the 
iw»t-.sch()i)l  iuiimct  of  \ocatioii^/il  education  irograms.  The  staff  at  the  Ceiiter^or 
Oceut)ati«)nal  Education  have  been  engage4.  in  the  e\aluation  of  prijjects  and 
the  study  of  accri'ditatlou  \ocational  education  in  conjunction  with  the 
ComniN.sion  on  Oceui)atii)nal  Education  Inst  hitit>us  of  the  Southern  Assuciatiiui 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  But  the  efforts  fall  si  tort  of  what  is  needed. 

The  major  concern  we  ha\e  in  e\aluation  is  that  of  determining  the  rules 
of  e\idenre  to  ascertain  that  the  public  funds  for  vmatiunal  ^ducatliui  are 
wisely  spent,  and  that  of  obtaining  and  providing  o\Idence  that  will  stand 
up  under  suc-h.  rules  of  evidence — not  onl.\  by  educators  l)Ut  by  tlie  decision- 
makers at  federal,  state  and  local  levels  and  by  the  lAy  public.  We  are  i  spei  ially 
interested  in  \jhat  rules  of  e\  idence  members  of  Congress  would  like  to  .st»(» 
applied  to  vocational  edticatUm  and  slndlar  programs,  to  ascertain  and  pro\ide 
information  that  public  ftinds  applied  fi)r  \c)cational  education  are  wisely  spent , 
what  evidence  would  be  acceptable  that  vocatli)nal  pn^grams  are  effect i\e  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  and  eliminating  the  pruhlem.s  which  thi.s  d  1st  in 
gulshed  Subcommittee  has  Identltled  and  spelled  out  to  the  public. 
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My  third  an^a  uf  ciuicejrii  is  for  [mUvy  aiial>>i>  ami  tlio  u>t'  i)f  inforiuation  in 
Iiuhty  analjMs.  The  cuiici'rii  here  nut  no  iiiirU  fi^r  liifuriuatiuii,  per  .vt,  ub  it 
is  fur  tlie  Oevelupinent  of  the  caimbility  of  u.siiii;  iiiftjniiatiuu  in  the  cleveluiMiieut 
of  poliuo>  wh'ivh  addre^^3  themi^el\ei^  to  tlie  i)rol»leiu»  of  tlie  times.  Later^iii  this 
tt»>tiiii»inj  i)re.>ent  a  partial  list  of  4Uestiun>  on  ^ucati^^n.ll  educatiuii  wh'iQh 
Wilt,  preparetl  b>  the  staff  of  the  Cuiiter  fur  Ooeui)atioiial  Kducatiun  for  the 
Bureau  of  Occuiiational  and  Adult  Education.  The  iiaestion>>  uf  the  tliyntele 
\\hieh  \ueatiuual  education  should  e  and  the  ocLui>atiou.->  fi^r  Mhich  tla^y 
shouhl  he  prepared  ha\e  been  what  thi.>  di.stiii^^uiMietl  Sub  Cuuiiuittee  has  been 
a,skiiij:  fur  at  least  10  \  ears.  There  are  inan^  gruui)s  tiiat  are  being  inadequately 
ser\ed  by  vocational  education,  and  I  »uhniit  that  the  inadequacies  of  serving 
are  due  partially  to  laiblic  policy,  wliitli  adequate  in forni.it ion  \%ould  und<jubtedly 
iu^rhlight.  At  the  toi^f  the  list  of  groups  not  adtniuately  served,  I  \%ould  i)lace 
Women.  Within  fi\e  ^ears,  or  less,  we  should  see  women  engaged  in  a  wider 
range  of  jobs  and  being  prepared  for  a  vviiler  range  of  occupations  in  our  voca 
tion.tl  programs  througout  the  nation.  Thi«  distinguished  Subcommittee  has 
emiUiasUfd  need.s  uf  the  di.sadvanta^ied  and  hauilit^pped  and  the  iiuportanct 
of  preparing  theni  to  cope  in  American  society.  I'rojects  such  as  "Concerted 
8erUces  in  Training  and  Education  in  Rural  Areas/*  which  our  Center  evaluated, 
ha\e  demonstrated  there  are  many  wajs  of  i>roviding  for  more  people  and 
bringing;  them  into  the  main  stream  of  American  society  and,  given  reasonable 
muti\ation  and  resources,  the  where\Mth<il  i.s  a\ailable  to  provide  the  ifecessary 
training  to  aii  onipH.^h  this  in^ohument.  The  questiim  of  ijroviding  service  to 
the  hamlicapped  and  disadvantaged  may  be  more  a  matter  of  pubhc  poUcy  and 
investment  of  public  funds  than  it  is  a  question  of  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
*    these  groups*,  important  as  this  latt(?r  aspect  is. 

Lastly  in  the  group  of  four,  I  would  like  to  express  concern  for  personnel  devel- 
upmeiit.  It  would  be  trite  for  me  to  say  that  vocational  etlucatiun  has  changed 
rapidly  during  the  past  10  years.  Many  changes  have  been  made  and  Changes 
are  l^eing  made,  albeit  perliaps  too  slowly.  Primarily  through  Tart  F  of  the 
Kducatioa  Xn-ufessions  Development  Act,  the  capability  within  most  of  the  state.s 
and  within  many  in^titutloJls  within  the  states  to  provide  the  personnel  required 
for  oi^eniting  the  new  \ocaUonal  projects  and  programs  sux>ported,  prograuis  have 
been  deveU^ped.  Projects  and  programs  supported  under  sectii)n  553.  Part  F, 
Eduuition  Professions  Development  Act,  have  been  esi»oeifllly  effective  In  bring- 
ing about  sv.stem  change  In  vocational  education  personnt'l  delivery  systems. 
La*^tulg  tlianges  ina\  he  found  in  almost  every  state  and  there  are  many  examples 
of  the  use  of  Section  5r)3  funds  as  a  catalyst  to  appropriate  state  and  local  funds 
for  expanded  personnel  activities.  The  needs  for  personnel  in  planning,  evalua- 
tion, public  policy  and  the  expansion  of  the  range  of  occupations  and  iieople 
to  be  st^nt  d  require  that  we  continue  the  efforts  to  assess  the  needs  fur  personiU  i 
to  staff  the  sv sterna  and  to  develop  the  capabilities  to  i)rovide  personnel  when 
they  are  needed. 

In  addition  to  these  four  areas  of  concern  which  have  been  outlined,  we  should 
like  to  present  a  summary  of  kej  questions  which  have  enlerj^ed  from  these  con- 
cerns and  to  which  vocational  education  i*rograni.s  of  the  future  should  be 
addressed. 

Vocational  Education  Clientele 

How  many  individuals  are  currently  enndled  in  vocatiV)nal  educational  pro- 
grams? Secondary?  Postsecondary ?  Adults?  Disadvantaged?  Handicai^ped? 
Other? 

How  many  individuals  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  space  In  the  training 
facilities?  Because  they  could  not  meet  the  entrance  requirements?  Fi)r  lack  of 
founds?  Other? 

AViiat  is  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  prepared  In  vocational  curricula  to 
(-nter  the  labor  force?  Has  the  proportion  tliangod  significantly  during  the  la>t 
five^  years? 

What  steps  do  vocational  educators  use  to  determine  the  actual  number  uf  in- 
dividuals who  desire  training,  and  those  with  special  interests? 

H(Av  is  the  number  of  disadvantaged  v\'ha  need  tralniutf  delermlned?  ^^M^at 
procedures  are  used  to  determine  who  is  disadvantaged,  and  what  kiiuN  of  train 
ing  may  he  needed? 

W'lnit  are  the  voi'atiunal  schools  doing  to  search  out  adults  who  need  retraining, 
updatini;,  and  upgradlcg,  and  to  offer  instructional  programs  to  serve  thcs' 
adults? 
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Vocational  -Education  Curricula 

What  procedures  are  used  to  determine  th(^  need  and  content  of  curricula  tn  bo 
offered  in  the  schools?  .  '      ,     ^       n  *i 

How  are  vocational  educators  modifying  curricula  in  order  to  reiiect  tiie 
change  in  technology?  ,     ,  .  ,1 

How  are  students  with  special  needs  being  accommodated  in  vocational  educa- 
tion pr&i^rams?  Handicapped?  Disadvantaged?  Other? 

What  are  the  occupational  areas  which  need  to  recei\  e  si>ecial  emphasis  because 
of  emerging  employment  opportunities?  / 

What  percentage  of  vocational  students  are  involved  in  cooperative  education 
programs?  Innovative  programs?  Exemplairy  programs? 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to  keep  curricula  current?  Are  employers  involved 
in  the  determination  of  what  should  be  taught  to  youth  and  adults? 

What  proportion  of  the  time  spent  in  a  vocational  school  by  students  is  devoted 
to  manipulation  skills?  To  technical  knowledge?  To  general  education? 

Are  manpower  data,  and  other  data  that  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Statistics  and  the  Emi>loyment  Service  Agencies,  used  in  determining 
VAx;ationai  programs  needed,  curricula  to  be  offered,  as  well  as  those  that  should 
be  modified  and/or  terminated? 

Vocational  Instruction  Staff  Resources 

From  which  major  sources  are  vocational  instruction  obtained?  What  propo- 
tion  of  the  instructors  are  female?  Black?  Other? 

What  in-service  opportunities  are  offered  for  teachers  to  keep  their  skills  cur- 
rent? Do  they  return  to  industry  or  business  for  renewal  regularly?  Who  sub- 
sidizes the  cost  of  this  training? 

What  is  the  usual  ratio  of  vocational  students  to  teachers,  in  the  shops  and 
laboratories,  s\iptr\lsory  personnel  to  teachers,  guidance  or  tuun^cling  ijersonnel 
to  students,  etc?  ^ 

To  what  extent  is  self-paced  instrtiction  used  Jn  vocational  education?  \S  hat 
are  the  eost.s  of  this  kind  of  instruction  as  compared  to  traditional  methods? 
Who  preimres  the  instruction  materials? 

Is  conistaut  sui>erMsion/ administration  provided  for  vocational  instructors? 
How  is  it  provided? 

Are  instructor  salaries  comparable  to  salaries  in  the  labor  market  for  Miuilnr 
occuiMitionjs? 

Are  da>  school  instructors  also  involved  in  e\ening  school  instrtiction?  Appren- 
ticesfiip  instruction? 
Do  instructore  make  use  of  advisory  committees?To  what  extent? 

Vocational  Education  Facilities  and  Equipment 

Do  the  facilities  and  equipment  usually  found  in  high  schools  prepare  youth 
for  the  skilled  occupations,  or  can  they  only  provide  exploratory  experiences? 

Does  every  high  school  need  to  liave  fully  equipped  vocational  facilities? 
Cannot  the  students  be  co-oi)ed  with  regional  employers? 

Does  the  area  vocational  center  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults 
for  vocational  preparation  and/or  repreparation? 

Are  vocational  education  facilities  replicated  in  other  institutions  in  your 
region?  Is  it  possible  that  cooperative  (joint)  use  of  facilities  can  be  arranged? 
Can  a  hiKh  school  and  a  technical  school  use  the  same  facilities? 

What  does  it  cost  on  the  average  to  equip ^?in  area  vocational  center?  What 
part  of  the  total  institutional  cost  is  represented  by  the  equipment? 

What  provisions  are  made  by  vocational  educators  to  keep  the  quality  of  the 
equipment  current?  What  part  of  the  annual  budget  is  used  for  replacing  obsolete 
equipment?     "  •  ,  -n 

How  many  additional  schools  for  vocational  education  do  you  estimato .^Mll 
be  needed  in  the  U.S.  during  the  next  5  year  period,  assuming  aiiproxiuiately 
500  students  per  school?  In  your  state?  In  your  region? 

Can  •'suri)lus*'  elementary  schools  be  utilized  for  any  phase  of  vocatLonal 
and/or  career  education?  How  much  money  is  involved  in  converting  a  ^'surplus ' 
elementary  school  to  vocational  purposes?  Is  the  procedure  feasible? 

Costs  of  Vocational" Education 

What  is  the  average  cost/year  of  preparing  youth  for  the  labor  market,  in  a 
high  school?  In  a-technicnl  institute? 
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Is  tuition  charged  in  the  ppst.secondary  institntiuns?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so. 
how  is  the  tuitiouThiirge  determined  ? 

What  is  the  comparative  c05^t  of  vocational  eduLation  to  academic  education 
ifi  the  high  schools  and  in  the  technical  iUbtitutes?  How  is  this  difference 
explained?  •  } 

How  much  federal  money  was  derived  from  vocational  acts  in  your  state  last 
year?  This  year?  How  much  .state  and  local  money  was,  expended  laat  year  in  your 
State  for  vocational  education? 

Has  the  ratio  of  federal  to  stiite  expenditures  for  vocational  education  in  your 
state  changed  during  the  last  5  years?  How  ?  How  is  this  explained? 

WouUl  vocational  programs  suffer  if  federal  funds  were  reduced  or  ^\ithdrawnj> 
v\  hat  would  the  effect  be  in  service  to  youth  and  adults  in  the  States? 

To  what  extent  has  the  so-called  ''.seed  numey"  in  the  federal  vocational  Acts 
heen  u^'ed  to  inaugurate  new  programs  and  curricula  and  to  construct  facilities 
for  vocational  education? 

To  what  extent  do  states  observe  the  ''maintenance  of  effort"  clause  in  the 
federal  vor-ational  Acts?  Is  any  federal  monev  used  fur  the  ^^maintenance"  of 
established  programs? 

Vocatiojial  educational  outcomes 

What  percentage  of  those  who  enroll  in  vocational  training  curricula  aetuallv 
eomplefe  the  curriculum?  What  happens  to  those  who  do  not  complete  prescribed 
curricula  ? 

Of  those  who  complete  training,  what  percentage  go  into  occupations  i'or 
which  training  was  provided?  In  allied  O(•cupatiou^?  What  happens  to  all  of 
the  others?  Marriage?  Military  training?  Other?  , 

How  is  the  quality  of  the  training  offered  by  vocational  education  programs 
actually  measured?  How  do  vocational  educators  know  for  certain  that  the 
training  that  is  being  offered  is  the  best  iiltemative,  and  that  the  results  are 
the  best  possible  given  th^  present  resource^5? 

What  do  employers  report,  and  how  do  employers  react  to  the  individuals 
prepared  and  graduated  from  voorftional  education  institutions?  What  pro- 
cedures are  used  to  measure  thojfemployer  reactions  to  the  skills,  technical 
know  ledge  and  general  education  /t  the  employees. 

What  percentage  of  graduat^from  secondary-level  vocational  education  cur- 
ricula actually  go  on  to  postsofcondary  two-year  study  in  technical  institutes  or 
community  colleges? 

How  nmny  months  after  graduation  from  a  vocational  curricuhmi  are  "re- 
quired for  an  individual  to  earn  an  hourly  wage  equal  to  a  skilled  person? 

What  means  are  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  (tf  tiie  technical  in>truction 
provided  for  industrial  apprentices?  What  reactions  are  regularly  obtained 
from  I.i!>or,  labor  \jnions,  employers  and  others  on  the  quality  of  the  apprentice- 
ship training  provided  hy  the  vocational  schools? 

What  information  is  now,  available,  or  sl^ould  he  available,  on  cost-benefit 
studies  that  have  l>een  conducted?  What  action  has  been  taken  by  vocational 
educators  as  the  result  of  such  cost-benefit  studies? 

The  Center  for  t)ccupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State*  University 
at  Raleigh  was  established  in  lOOo,  and  has  devoted  a  major  part  of  its  efforts 
over  the  pa^t  ten  years  toward  the  sidution  of  jiroblenis  that  were  siieoiflcally 
rflafed  to  the  fhdds  of  pre-vocational  aful  vocational  education.  Sonte  of  these 
pTobh'Ui^  have  been  most  i^res.slng,  while  others  ha\o  been  antieipated  problems. 
All.  hi »w ever,  have  nHpiired  research  and  de\elopment  in  procedures  intended 
ti\  uiaintain  and  further  improve  the  Muality  and  quantity  of  \ueatioiml  edu- 
i-ation,  \\heri'\er  it  was  being  oftered.  The  urgent  m  ed  for  lufnrniatiiin  concern- 
ing managemint  inforniation  systems,  curriculum  devehiimient  jiroceduns,  or- 
gauixed  procedures  fur  planning,  anil  other  elements  of  the  \o<*iitional  educa- 
tion structure  were  gi\en  oun'<idorable  eniphasis.  Xuw.  with  IT.U.  in  I^ro^- 
peit,  .uul  with  addltiouiil  evidence  which  makes  it  quite  apparent  lliat  tlu»  ma^or 
resi'ureh  pro j ret that  tlie  Center  currently  has  well  underway  are  hig^Uf 
xnnt  fo  the  lejrlslatioq,  additli>nal  efforts  anil  additional  resources  ha\e>bei'n 
brought  to  bear  urH)U  thesi»  projiM'ts.  Speeiflc  atti*ntIon  is  directed  to  t\\o  related 
prjfgranis,  one  of  which  is  funded  (brough  the  Xatlonal  Institution  of  Kducation 
and  is  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  coorilination  exists  among  the  eduia- 
tional  acencles,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Rureau  of  T>abor  Statis- 
fice.s,  and  the  Manpower  Division  of  the  Employment  Seejint>  Commission.  The 
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Study  has  been  carried  on  in  10  states,  one  in  each  of  the  Office  of  Education 
regions.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  extent'ffo  which  maupower  data  are, 
in  fact,  being  used  in  the  planning  of  occupational  education  programs  for  youth 
and  adults  at  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult  levels.  The  final  rebuits  of 
the  study  will  not  be  available  until  late  June  of  1975,  but  data  already  collected 
allow  preliminary  observations  that  are  highly  optimistic  and  reveal  informa- 
tion that  is  eriUcally  needed  at  the  present  time.  When  completed,  the  study 
will  (1>  show  the  extent  to  which  maupoucr  data  are  effectively  used  by  locaT, 
state,  regional  and  national  agencies  in  the  plauuiug  and  organization  of  pro- 
grams of  occupational  and  adult  education,  and  (2)  provide  tremendous  support 
possibilities  for  many  of  the  legislative  mandates  currently  expressed  in  the 
proposed  federal  legislation,  specifically  tlio.^e  Cuncerning  the  need  fur  national 
and  state  planning  activities.  The  preliminary  results  of  the  study  indicate  that 
strong  relationships  have  been  built  between  labor  and  education  agencies,  and 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  where  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  publici^- 
tions  and  auxiliary  publications  of  the  Manpower  Hivision  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  have  provided  a  basis  upon  which  local,  county,  state, 
regional  and  national  planners  of  occupational  and  adult  education  have  placed 
great  rehance.  Preliminary  results  of  the  study  also  indicate  the  kinds  and 
types  of  data  needed  by  planners  of  occupational  and  adult  education  programs, 
and  the  data-producing  agencies  of  the  Departiiieut  of  I>abor  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  take  the  necessary  ^teps  to  produce  the  needed  data.  It 
should  be  clearly  evident  that  with  appropriate  data  in  the  hands  of  those 
respohslble  for  planning  at  the  several  indicated  levels  of  education,  and  with 
a  broad  approach  to  the  target  groups  requiring  training,  retraining  and  sup- 
plementary vocational  and  occupational  education,  programs  will  be  developed 
that  will  merit  continued  appro\al  of  the  local,  state  and  federal  agencies,  from 
whom  support  funds  must  come.  , 

Another  very  important  project  now  underway  by  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Kducatlon  is  that  entitled  "BDNEED."  (The  ''Empirical  Determination  of  Na- 
tionally Essential  Educational  Data").  This  is  the  project  which  wa.'^  mentioned 
previously*  This  project  is  essentially  directed  toward  the  e<itablishment  of  a 
vocational  education  information  system.  Sucli  a  system  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  means  through  which  ultimately  many  of  the  questions  presently  being 
raised  on  local,  ^tate  and  federal  levels  will  be  amswered  with  a  high  level 
of  reliabiUty.  Questions  concerning  all  matters  dealing  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  occupational  and  adult  education  have  for  many  years  troubled  voca- 
tional educators,  largely  because  of  the  differences  in  definitions  of  terms  within 
the  vocational  structure.  The  first  phase  of  project  EDXEED  is  about*  to  be 
completed,  and  this  will  result  in  an  information  classification  system  which 
will  enable  local  administrative  agencies,  county  educational  agencies,  state 
education  agencies  and  the  federal  government  to  identify  and  classify  all  facets 
of  vocational  and  adult  education.  Once  classified,  the  task  of  using  incoming 
data  from  the  states  to  answer  questions  of  the  following  tyi>es  will  be  facilitated 
tremendously.  ,  ^ 

Tt  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  June,  1975,  the  field  testing  of  the  information 
classification  system  will  have  been  completed,  and  the  second  phase,  which  will 
consist  of  developing  the  necessary  instruments  for  acquiring  the  data  from  the 
states  via  tne  local  administrative  unites,  will  he  underway.  This  second  phase, 
of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  support  available  from  go\ernniental  education 
agencies  to  pursue  further  the  task  of  building  and  luitting  into  operation  a 
data  information  system  with  special  reference  to  occupational  and  adult  educa- 
tion. The  design  of  the  vocational  education  information  system  holds  great 
promise,  and  many  agencies  in  educaiiun,  i^overnraent,  industry,  business,  health 
organizations  and  the  military  have  been  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
veryJraportJint  classification  system  of  data  items.  Many  public,  private,  business 
and  industrial  agencies  in  the  United  States  ha\e  already  dt  v eloped  infornmtinn 
systems  of  their  o^^n,  and  the  cla.>sification  sjsttm  now  under  development  for 
occupational  and  adult  purposes  will  be  interfaced  with  other  data  s> stems,  in 
order  tjiat  no  duplication  of  effort  will  occur.  Full  support  for  the  \ocatinnal 
e<lucati(m  information  system  has  been  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education, 
with  the  expectation  that  once  the  data  system  is  in  place  and  operational,  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  will  l)e  able  to  supply  to  the  Committees  of  the  Congress 
Immediate  answers  to  a  wide  variety  of  questions  and  problems  concerning  (a) 
those  individuals  who  receive  vocational  services,  (b)  t^e  liinds,^of  curricula 
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that  are  provided  fur  tbuse  who  receive  the  services,  (c)  the  Qualificatiima  and 
the  efficiency  of  those  ijersons  responi>ibltj  fur  the  teaching,  supervision  and 
adminiistralion  of  the  ser\icei>,  ^d>  tLe  buildings  and  facilities  needed  to  ^>ru\ide 
the  vocational  education  services,  and  (e>  the  steps  taken  and  the  concomitant 
results  of  the  system  of  evaluation  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  the  vocational 
education  programs  on  whatever  level  and  for  whichever  group  &er\icei  were 
provided. 

Above  all,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  matter  of  effective  evaluation  of  services 
provided  with  public  funds  is  a  matter  that  has  long  been  an  urgent  concern  of 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies.  With  an  effective  vocational  education  lu- 
formation  system  operational  at  a  date  not  too  far  in  the  future,  some  of  the 
important  steps  toward  organizing  fur  evaluation  will  have  been  taken.  Such  an 
evaluated  process,  adequately  documented  by  current  Incoming  data,  should  en- 
able vocational  planners  to  constantly  adjust  their  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  populations  being  ijerved,  without  loss  of  time  follovring 
the  disclosure  of  the  need.  Thus,  the  basic  documentation  needed  to  substantiate 
expanded  programs,  curtailed  programs,  the  inauguration  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide new  and  emerging  occupations,  and  the  ever-present  need  to  update  and 
to  upgrade  curricula  In  accordance  with  changing  technological  needs  of  busi- 
ness an  d  industry  will  be  enhanced. 

To  facilitate  the  continuance  of  such  research  and  development  activities  of 
the  type  just  described,  we  at  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  perceive 
our  role  as  an  ever-expanding  one.  Our  program  has  been  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  the  crucial  needs  for  informati6n  to  achieve  the  goals  of  voca- 
tional education,  which  we  believe  to  be  compatable  with  the  interests  and  con- 
^  cems  of  this  distinguished  Subcommittee. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  supply  to  the  Subcommittee  on  JE3ducatlon  the  in- 
formation just  related.  Dr.  D/ewes,  Associate  Director  of  the  Center,  and  I 
stand  ready  to  answer  any* questions  concerning  our  operations,  our  aspirations, 
and  our  anticipated  projects  at  the  Center.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  COSTER,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  OCCTT- 
PATIONAI  EDUCATION,  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR»  DONALD  W.  DREWES 

Dr.  Coster.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is 
J  ohn  K.  Coster. 

lam  a  professor  of  occupational  education  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

^  I  would  like  to  present  also  Dr.  Donald  W.  Dre^ves,  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  center. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  note  that  we  have  in  this  room  10  stu- 
dents at  North  Carolina  Stat«  University  who  have  been  supported 
under  part  F      the  Educational  Development  Act. 

Several  are  from  North  Carolina,  two  from  New  York,  one  from 
South  Carolina. 

In  the  past  under  this  act,  wc  have  served  students  from  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan^  Ohio,  Illinois,  Florida,  and  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr,  Andrews  f(5t  making  this 
North  Carolina  Day  possible. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Would  yon  tell  me  what  happens  to  be  the  spe- 
cialty insofar  as  vocational  education  is  concerned  since  we  have  stu- 
dents at  the  university  level  ? 

I  am  interested, because  the  students  that  I  know  best,  the^drop- 
oiits  and  so  forth,  they  study  mechanics,  masonry,  carpentry,  and  so 
forth  in  the  area  schools  when  thoy  drop  out  of  hii^h  school. 

But  what  occupational  emphasi^s  have  these  students  placed  on  voca- 
tional educfttion?  VThat  is  their  specialty,  those  who  are  with  you 
today?  I  think  that  would  be  helpful  to  this  committee. 
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Dr.  Custer.  I  believe  tliat  eight  of  the  studcnts^liere,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  working  for  their  doctorate  in  occupational  education.  Xhey  are 
preparing  to  work  either  in  State  departmeiitb  of  education  o^'  in  pub- 
lic instruction  or  universities  and  colleges. 

.Chairman  Perkins.  Is  it  general  administration  ? 

Dr.  CobTLR.  They  are  studying  basically  the  adminlbtiatiou  of  the 
programs.  '  * 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  get. 

Dr.  Coster.  This  was  the  purpose  of  part  F,  to  pi-epare  people  for 
tlie  administration  and  supervision  phabcb  oi  occupatlunal  uducutlon. 
This  is  v^hat  our  program  is  designed  to  do. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  you  have  got  one  of  the  good  programs 
in  the  country. 

Dr.  Coster.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Some  of  these  States  have  training  that  is  by 
and  large  agriculturally  oriented,^ and  stop  at  that.  That  is  the  reason 
I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  your  general  adininiatratioa  courses  were 
general  and  covered  the  whole  \ygteiifronU*  i         .  , 

Dr.  Coster.  Our  program  in  /Occ^patidnal  education  is  oriented  to- 
w  ard  administration  and  supervision  of/>ccupational  education.  Most 
of  the  people  we  have  in  the  oack  the^  room  here  are  in  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  program. 

In  our  Center  for  Occupational  EdiucatiOn,  w^hich  is  tnie  of  the 
R.  &  D.  centers  and  vocational  educationr— we  jjre  in  the  planning  and 
evarljiation  business,  Mr.  Chairman— |iave  said  some  things  in  our 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  opr  conce^rns  for  evaluation  and  our 
concerns  for  policy.  .  '  \  ^  ' 

These  are  concerns  that  we  feel  can  provide  assistance. 

The  main  gist  of  our  statenient  ^ere,  Mr.  Chairn^an,  Is  to  indicate 
our  concern  for  serving  all  people  that  need  vocational  education  and 
also  for  tiie  accountability  of  mf omiation  tiltit  can  be  used  in  both 
planning  and  evaluation.     ^        \  \ 

We  would  Uke  to  answer  questions  about  our  statement. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman  ?   \  • 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  am  a  little  confusedsThe.  students  you  refer  to  are 
really  not  what  we  term  vocational  educajtion  students  becau.se  tliey 
are  not  learning  a  skilled  trade  or  a  salabte  trade  to  that  extent.  But 
they  are  learning  how  to  manage  vocational  education  programs. 

Dr.  Coster.  The*student3,'Mr.  Lehman*.,  aW  students  who  {^ro  Being 
'  trained  under  the  provisions  of  part  F  of  sedition  5  with  Vegard  to  the 
leadetship  development  program  for  \  ocational  education  of  the  Edu- 
cation Development  Act.  This  was  title  II,of\tlic  Vocational  Amend- 
ments, 1968.  ^  ^  . 

They  are  students  w]ho  have  Been  sent  to  institutions  by.  their  State 
departments  of  vocational  edu9ation.  .  \  * 

The  State  director  in  New  York,  for  example,uias\  sent  two  of  them. 
They-have  selected  North  Carolina  State  as  their  locale.  They  are  down 
there  for  1  year  of  training.  Some  of  them  have  a)^second  year,  leading 
to  their  goals,  which  »primarily  are  in  the  fields  of  administration  or 
^teacher  education  of  vocational  or  occupational  education. 

So  they  are  thq  p^ple  who  will  be  in  the  management  phase  or  the 
teacher  education  phase  in  the  future.  \  \ 

Mr.  Lehman.  This  is  simply  a  phase  of  a  school  of  education? 

52-CW."5— 75— voT.  1  44      *     "   -    ,         t        '  \      \  ' 
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Dr.  Coster.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  T\Tiitehurst.  ^  " 

[Prepared  statenmnt  of  Mr.  Whitehurst  follows :] 

PBEPAREn  Statement  of  Caul  D.  Whitehurst,  Area  Dtrkctor,  Occupational 
Education,  District  III,  Education  Buildlxg,  Raleigh,  X.C. 

-\S*a  veteran  of  over  20  years  in  uccupatiunal  education — teacher,  local  super- 
visor, teacher  eUucatur,  and  consultant — it  has  been  my  privilege  fur  the  last  five 
years  to  serve  as  an  Area  Director  of  Occupational  Education  in  a  geographic 
region  of  our  state  comprising  21  different  local  administrative  uniUi  in  12 
counties.  My  job  has  been  primarily  that  of  urging  and  assii>ting  local  units  to 
plan  and  implement  a  comprthtnsiTe  occupational  education  program  fur  grades 
7-12.  I  have  helped  identify  local  needs  and  coordinated  providing  state  con- 
sultant services  to  help  local  units  with  their  needs.  Also,  I  have  assisted  local 
units  in  Interpreting  federal  and  state  regulations  as  well  as  injuring  that  funds 
*      were  used  appropriately. ' 

There  are  some  56  senior  and  65  junior  high  schools  in  this  district  with  over 
700  occupational  education  teachers.  We  are  providing  occupational  j)rograms 
for  around  559©  of  the  senior  high  school  population.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  with  exceptionally  good  comprehensive  programs,  bjit  in  too  many  schools, 
-  particularly  in  poor,  rural  areas,  programs  are  limited. 

Overall,  the  programs  we  have  are  good — ranging  from  fair  to  excellent.  It 
Is  recognized  that  we  can  improve  our  programs  with  no  increase  in  funding  and 
We  are  striving  to  do  just  that.  However,  It  is  disturbing  to  recognize  that  thou- 
sands of  Jstudents  are  not^hcing  adequately  served  because  of  limited  resources 
and  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  power  structure  in  many  communities. 

With  a  significant  portion  of  the  student  population  in  several  counties  being 
economically,  educationally,  socially  and  culturally  deprived,  it  is  difficult  to 
provide  the  extra  effort  needed  to  bring  these  people  (students  and  pareats)  up 
to  a  level  sufiicient  to  really  lielp  them  prepare  for  gainful  employment  It  does 
cost  more  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  target  group  because  their  needs  are  greater, 
but  the  alternative  is  more  expensive— delinquency,  crime,  etc. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  several  aspects 
of  the  occupational  education  program  in  our  district  and  hope  you  will  consider 
them  as  you  continue  your  deliberations  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amelndment 
of  1975. 

1.  In  designing  and  implementing  quality  programs  in  occupational  education, 
we  would  be  short-changing  the  students  if  we  concerned  ourselves  with  deveUjp- 
Ing  only  salable  skills.  It  is  imperative  that  we  be  concerned  with  the  total  needs 
of  the  individual—his  social  development,  leader.sl^ip  development,  his  ability  to 
make  good  decisions,  ta  think  clearly,  to  be  effective  in  human  relations,  etc.  One 
of  the  strategies  employed. for  providing  Uur  component  is  the  youth  organlza- 
tions~FFA,  PHA,  FBL.A,  DECA,  VIC  A,  CECN'C,  IICC,  etc.  We  are  confident 
tills  phase  of  the  program  makes  a  significant  cuntribution  to  the  preparation  of 
students  for  the  world  of  work.  Follow -up  studies  of  graduates  have  consistently 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  youth  club  is  very  important  to  the  student.  We  have 
constantly  stressed  the  point  that  the  youth  organization  should  be  an  integral 
part''of  the  instructional  program,  but  what  we  haven't  done  is  to  provfde  re- 
Sources  sufficient  to  support  it.  Too  jnany  .students  do  not  belong  to  clubs.  The 
youth  organizations  need  more  leadership  staff  at  the  national,  state,  district, 
and  local  level.  It  needs  resources  to  help  defray  most  of  the  expenses  involved 
in  .conducting  the  various  learning  experiences  at  the  local,  district,  state  and 
national  levels. 

Becommendations  .  (1)  Consider  endorsing  this  compoTient  of  the  totj^  progr/im 
by  adding  a  section  to  tlhe  Vocational  Edyeatlon  Act  called  youth  organizations 
and  (2)  authori^fo  and  lioijefully  appropriate  funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Categorical  funding  lias  been  received  with  mixed  emotions  by  many  people. 
,My  posititjn  is  that  it  Is  not  all  bad.  In  fact  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  **ldess- 
ing  in  disguise"  In  many  cases.  It  has  insured  some  attention  to  important 
segments  of  our  total  program.  The  only  unfortunate  aspect  of  categorical  fund- 
ing has  been  the  amcjunt  of  resources  actually  appropriated.  Had  the  authorized 
amounts  in  the  'G8  Amendments  In  en  approjjriated.  we  would  have  been  in  good 
shape.  However,  ;ve  experii*nced  Some  rough  time.s  especially  with  the  15%  and 
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10%  for  disddvanta^d/handkapped  requirements.  This  was*  true  primarily 
beeausb  we  ^ceived  no^additiwnal  dollArs  ihat  year  and  our  {jrugrams  were  cun- 
tinuin  j:  liro^rams  only.  We  had  bet^n  ser\ing  the  target  group  but  had  nut  been 
reporting  it.  Also,  though  we  had  been  serving  this  group,  the  guidelines  that 
wtre  liand^  dowii,  v*erv  diffitult  tu  cumply  with.  We  ha\e  made  the  adjustments 
since*  m^xjlf  ho\\ev^r,  and  we  ^i^cerely  belie\e  are  duing  more  for  the  ta^rget 
group iiow  than  we  might  have  been  doing  had  the  Act  not  required  the  iffort. 

Work  ySftudy  i^*  a  category  in  wiilch  we  have  realized  much  benefit  for  tlie 
stadeni,,,*rhe  fund&  have  kept  many  students  in  school.  We  strongly  recummeud 
increasetl  appropriatiuus  in  thi*  area  \\hith  will  gi\e  us  more  on-the-job  train- 
ing, e|{p^ially  !u  rural  areas  \\here  cooperative  programs  are  extremely  limited. 

Aljn/ough  categorical  funding  ai>^url*^»  emphasis  in  some  areas  that  may  suff^  r 
otlie!rwii?c,  we  feel  just  as  struiigiy  that  a  certain  amount  of  total  resources 
shou^n  be  of  a  discretionary  nature  so  local  units  ^^ill  be  able  to  meet  needs 
unique  to  their  situation.  We  allotted  some  5  million  dollars  (state  only)  on 
thi^/ basis  this  year  which  were  al&o  non-matthing  and  the  rtsponst  lotaliy  was 
most  favorable, 

Kecommendation :  Double  appropriations  in  each  of  the  categories. 

s,  Inadequate  facilities  continue  to  plague  us  in  spite  of  a  ret'ent  300  million 
diAUr  statev^ide  total  school  construction  bond  i^sue  and  other  efforts  to  replace 
insid equate  shops,  classrooms,  etc.  Significant  improvement  in  facilities  in  the 
Western  th|rd  0|  qUr  state  are  being  realized  due  to  a  great  exteatUo  the  Appa- 
liitcldan  Itegion  A-ct.^but  the  Coastal  Tlain  Act  ha.s  not  pi;ovided  the  Eastern 
jljart  of  ^ur  stat<?  sUi.h  assistance.  Several  millions  of  dollars  for  occupational 
pilijcatit^n  facilities  alone  are  neetled  in  our  12  county  region.  This  would  be 
jtTue  in  other  regions  of  our  state,  too. 

j  While  it  is  trye  that  we  have  the  prerogative  to  use  Part  B  in  this  area, 
/  present  funds  a  ret  needed  for  current  expense. 

Recommendation.  Since  more  funds  are  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  our  facility 
/needs,  we^  urge  Congress  to  add  construction  resources  to  the  '75  amendments 
ff  as  a  category  or  on  some  other  tfasis  like  the  cpnstruction  part  of  the  ARC  Act. 

4.  Should  the  requirement  for  graduation  from  .secondary  scliools  include  the 
development  of  a  salable  skill  is  n  question  being  a.sked  frequently  today.  It  is 
Xnj  opinion  that  it  should.  Though  I  would  hasten  to  place  first  priority  on 
those  students  who  are  nut  likely  to  go  to  college,  even  college  or  post  secondary 
bound  students  woulil  do  well  to  lea\e  secondary  schools  with  a  salable  skill'  for 
.several  reasons.  (1)  guidance  factor — the  skill  may  well  lead  tgi  a  major  field 
of  study  in  college  (too  many  students  entering  college  havp  no  idea  what  career 
they  plan  to  pursue)  (2)  many  college  students  must  work  to  remain  in  school 
(3>  thou^»ands  of  students  enttring  college  do  not  graduate,  thus  leaving  school 
with  no  salable  skill  and  (4)  with  the  e\er  uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  is  always 
wise  tcf  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  as  soon  as  possible. 

Recommendation .  EncQuragc  school  uniti^' throughout  the  nation  to  endorse  this 
.  concept  and  appropriate  funds  sufficient  to  begin  implementing  it.  ^ 

ol  Although  I  do  not  work  directly  with  the  post  secondary  program,  -we  do 
^  promote  and  have  a  cooperative  worl>^ng  relationship.  We  feel  that  ninny  of 
our  seci^ndary  graduates  should  and  do-  matriculate  to  the  2-year  technical  pro- 
gram  and  we  have  worked  on  the  articulation  from  secondary  to  post  secondary 
with  credit  given  the  student  for  skills  developed  in  high  school. 

Both  levels  of  instruction  operate  under  our  single  State  Board  of  Education 
which  results  in  a  coordinated  effort.  It  would  b^j[*xtremely  unfortunate  if  w^e 
had  a  separate  Boanl  fur  sec<jndary  and  pust  secondary  because  that  would 
promote  competition,  friction  and  ^lisharmony. 

Reconmu  udafion  .  In  the  interest  of  a  smooth,  articulated  vocational  education 
program  for  students,  grades  7-14,  resist  the  "move*'  to  divide  the  control  of 
the  total  program  at  the  State  level.  ♦        .  1^ 

6.  Kven  with  the  shottcomiugs  in  facilities  and  equipment,  it  .«^till  repre.sents 
a  tremendous  investment  and  it  seems  foolish  ^ot^to  utilize  tliem  fully.  Year 
round  programs  In  occupational  education  .^houlil  developed.  The  .summer 
months,  when  mo.Mt  schools  close*  are  the  idle  invcstmetit  mtmths.  With  additional 
resources  we  could  provide  tlie  salable  skills  aliuded  th  in  item  4  above.  We  could 
provide  more  and  better  instructions  for  the  dlsa(J\antaged/lmndicappi>d  stu- 
dents. SuraTJ?br  programs  have  been  difficult  to  promote,  to  some  extent,  due  to 
our  fiscal  year  July  1-June  30,  We  commend  C<jngress  for  plans  to  change  that 
In  rural  areas,  transportation  is  u.sually  a  critical  problem.  So,  we  need  funds 
which  are  flexible  in  use  for  the  summd:  progtam. 
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EecommendatiuR .  Congress  is  urged  to  give  consideration  to  encouraging  or 
"^mandating  that  programs*be  offered  year  round. 

7.  Getting  qualified  teachers  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Since  the  teacher  is  the 
real  backbone  of  a  quality  educational  program,  we  must  constantly  strive  to 
attract,  train  and  pay  well  these  important  people  in  our  program.  Relative^  to 
pay,  we  do  need  some  type  of  merit  pay  program  that  recognizes  the  difference 
between  a  master  teacher  and  an  average  teacher. 

JVe  have  critical  teacher  shortages  in  trade  and  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  education.  If  v,e  ex[>and  our  programs  to  really  meet  the  needs 
of  all  people,  we  will  have  shortages  in  other  pijogram  areas,  too.  We  need  to 
expand  our  recruitment  efforts  and  teacher  training  programs  if  we  are  to  have 
the  necessary  Instructional  staff  to  do  the  job. 

Kecommendation .  In  light  of  the  benefits  received  from  EPDA  funds  up  to  this 
point  in  both  up-grading  professional  staffs  (teachers,  teacher  educators,  local 
directors  of  vocatioirai  education  and  State  staff)  and  assisting  potential  leaders 
'  to  pursue  graduate  degrees,  we  urge  Congress  to  increase  funds  in  EPDA, 
'  &  Finally,  the  biggest  prbblem  of  all  is  the  **dropout"  and  the  potential  dropout. 
Young  i)eople  today  are  different  in  many  ways  compared  to  young  people  of  just 
15  years  ago,  not  to  mention  compared  to  us  when  we  were  teenagers.  There. are 
many  reason  for  this  difference,  but  the  point  is  that  we  must  recognize  this 
difference  and  do  something  about  it.  Some  of  the  suggestions  we  would  like  to 
make  are : 

a.  Begin  early  in  the  life  and  education  of  the  youngster  to  recognize  that  he 
is  different  and  design  an  education  program  based  on  hk  needs.  Make  him  aware 
of  the  world  of  work  and  )t>egin  developing  in  him  a  ^olesome  attitude  toward 
life  an'd  work.  School  should  be  enjoyable  and  one  vs(ay  to  make  it  enjoyable 
is  to  make  learning  meaningful  and  relevant  and  insure  successes  for  every 
student  during  the  process.  Since  most  young  people  tend  to  want  to  be  adults 
too  soon,  employment  is  a  significant  thing  to  them.  We  must  capitalize  on  this 
fact  to  help  them  see  the  importance  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  im  their 
future.  Later,  in  the  middle  grades,  we  need  to  provide  them  with  some  real, 
hands-on  experiences  related  to  the  world  of  work  which  will  serve  an  explora- 
tory need  as  they  try  to  make  career  decisions  in  keeping  with  their  interests 
and  aptitudes  (thousands  of  .students  know  little  about  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  not  to  mention  the  world).  Then,  in  high  school,  we  need  to  help 
students  develop  salable  skills  at  the  entry  level,  at  minimum,  and  assist  them 
in  job  placeme'nt  upon  graduation  if  they  desire  to  work. 

b.  We  heed  Counselors  at  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  jiinior  and  senior  high 
school  level  and  additional  teachers  at  all  levels  to  reduce  the  teacher-student 
ratio. 

c.  There  is  a  growing  need  to  be  able  to  remove  those  teachers  who  are  ineffec- 
tive In  working  with  students.  I  know  of  no  other  single  factor  that  contributes 
more  to  the  dropout  problem  than  teachers  who  cannot  relate  to  and  who  do  not 
really  care  about  st\idents. 

d.  We  must_discontinue  to  offer  students  one  option  in  school — "we  have  a 
system  ^tinje  schedules,  grades,  course  requirements,  etc.) — if  you  can  fit  in, 
fine,  .otherwise,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  you"  is  a  philosophy  that  still  exists 
today.  §0  for  many  students  who  cau*t  keep  up  and  therefore  get  beliind  and 
discouraged,  the  dropout,  route  is  the  way  out. 

Here,  we  must  do  two  things.  First  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  dropout  and 
that  is  the  number  one  priority,  and  the  second  tfiing  ipf^Xo  offer  the  dropout 
an  alternative.  In  North  Carolina,  we  started  (a  year  a©i)  an  extended  day 
program,  .offered  primarily  at  night  for  dropouts,  age  10- JS.  The  program  is 
uccupationally  oriented  and  taught  by  teachem  who  do  care  for  the  individual. 
.  Carnegie  units  and  other  academically  sacred  requiren^ents  are  elimlnateOf  and 
a  concern  for  the  real  needs  of  the  individual  is  stressed.  There  are  over  2,000 
dropouts  back  in  school  with  ihe  proinlse  that  things  will  be  different.  Many 
graduated  last  June  and  Others  will  receive  a  diploma  this  June.  We  need  to 
expand  this  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  other  dropouts. 

But  mosfitdportantly,  we  need  to  attack  the  problem  at  its  roots  and  that 
is  we  must  make  changes  in  our  regular  day  school  program.  All  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  paper  and  the  recommendations  that  followed  are  pertinent  to 
this  situation.  An  expanded  program  of  occupational  education  at  the  .^^fcondary 
schiM;l  level  Is  our  greatest  hope  in  resolving  the  many  problems  we  have  on  many 
fronts  in  this  country.  We  solocit  your  support  in  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  statonjent. 

Thanks' again  for  your  intcr(?st  and  support. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARL  WHITEHTJRST,  AREA  DIEECTOE  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WiiiTEiimsT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimmn . 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  talk  with 
you  about  our  pro-am  in  North  Carolhia. 

I  aui  somewhat  of  an  old  veteran  in  occupational  education,  having 
&ouie  26  ye^rs  of  service.  I  feel  that  over  tne  years  with  the  support 
and  encouragement  particularly  of  Congress  we  have'  indeed  made 
progress  in  serving  young  people  in  our  State.  ; 

We  appreciate  much  your  consideration  of  the  legislation  as  it 
will  affect  our  program. 

In\)ur  State  I  am  working  with  some  12  counties  and  21  different 
administrative  units  which  ib  a  cross-section,  I  think,  of  our  economic 
situation  in  that  we  have  metropolitan  areas  arid  we  have  areas  with 
hi^rli  deprivation  in  termbof  social  culture  and  economic  situation. 

I, would  share  with  you  the  following  ideas  as  you  consider  your 
legislation  to  serve  this  somewhat  diverse  group. 

First  of  all,  1  would  like  to  also  reiterate^ what  Dr.  Clary  said 
,  relative  to  the  youth  clubs.  Over  the  years  these  clubs  like  FHA  et 
cetera  have  been  considered  an  integral  part  of  our  instruction  pro- 
gram. 

In  fqllowup  studies  of  former  graduates  they  have  said,  'fMan,  that 
chib  was  really  what  did  the  most  for  me." 

We  would  like  to  encourage  Congress  to  consider  adding  a  section 
to  the  legislation  relative  to  youth  cliibs  to  give  it,  we  think,  the  en- 
couragement and  support  it  deserves.  % 

Also  we  would  hope  you  would  consider  appropriating  funds  to 
help  administer  this  program  at  the  county,  Federal,  State  and  local 
level.  We  need  this  kind  of  support  for 'this  vital  segment  of  the 
total  program. 

.Second,^we  would  like  to  mention  the  categorical  funding  situ- 
ation. A  l9t  of  people  have  misgivings  about  this.  But  from  our  obser- 
vation I  think  it  may  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  because  students 
are  benefited  funds  that  come  in  a  categorical  manner  that  may 
not  have  been  served  otherwise.  . 

The  work-study  program  and  other  phases  of  *  categorical  funding 
are  fine; , we  need  more  dollars  to  serve  each  of  the  target  groups  repre- 
'sented  therein.  I  would  recommend  that  a  construction  category  item 
be  considered  by  Congress  in  the  construction  of  occupational  facilities. 

Wo  liave  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  lot  of  good  vocational  construc- 
tion in  the  ^vestern  part  of  ouY  State  througbJthe  Appalachian  region 
program.  The  coastal  program  has  not  served  us  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  quite  so  well.  )i  «.    •  , 

So  Me  are  still  in  dire  need  of  some  additionfitfacilitics  to  effectively 
operate  our  vocatiional  programs. 

We  would  urge  you  to  consider  a  catofirorica'l  item  for  construction 
either  in  some  type  of  program  like  ARC  or  in  the  Vocational  Act 

itself.  '  *  ri  ^ 

Another  thing  that  I  wish  we  could  do  more  of  in  lifrht  of  the  facih- 
tios  and  all  that  we  do  have  is  to  irain  maximum  utilization  in  terms 
of  scrvinfiT  more  students  with  onlv  minimal  additional  cost.  That  is 
a  summer  Profrrnm,  in  other  words,  a  12-inonth  program.  We  don't 
have  enough  funds  at  this  point  in  time  to  continue  our  present  opera- 
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tion  much  beyond  the  D-nionth  school  program.  So  I  wish  you  wonld 
consider  that  also. 

-Vnother  item  is  I  T\-ouId  support  Dr.  Coster  in  his  EPDA  pro^i^ram, 
that  we  receive  additional  dollars  here  becaui^e  it  has  helped  us  very 
much  in  our  State  in  terms  of  upgrading  not  only  teachers  but  also 
our  local  directors  of  occupational  and  our  own  State  staff. 

Gentleman,  we  feel  that  an  expanded  program  in  occupational  edu- 
cation is  our  greatest  hope  really  in  resolving  the  many  problems  we 
have  on  the  many  fronts  in  our  country  today. 

We  solicit  your  help  and  support  in  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  statement. 

Thank  you. 

Mr*  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

I  can't  write  as  fast  as  you  talk,  I  have  to  admit.  But  I  enjoyed  y our^ 
statement  nonetheless. 

Is  Miss  Juren  here?  Would  you  go  ahead? 

Before  you  begin,  reference  was  made  to  the  10  students  from 
Xorth  Carolina  State  University. 

Would  they  stand? 

Tl\ank  ypu.  I, assumed  that  was  the  row.  But  I  wasn't  sure. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Miss  Juren  follo^vs:] 

Pbkpabed  Statement  of  Miss  Denise  Juben,  National  Secbetaht,  FHA/HERO, 
Pembroke  Senior  IHon  S(?iiool,  Pembroke,  K.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members;  My  natne  is  Denise  Juren  and  I'm  eicht- 
et'n  years  I  guess  that  makes  me  an  important  youth,  because  I'm  of  voting 
age  I  Presently,  I  hold  the  office  of  National  Secretary  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  My  home  is  in. Pembroke,  Kc^th  Carolina,  but  I've  lived 
all  over  the  Tar  Heel  State.  My  father  is  a  Methodist  minister  (the  answer  to 
ffUr  constant  moves)  while  my  mother  is  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  though  she's 
presently  holding  down  the  job  of  homemaking.  I  have  two  brothers,  ages  16  and 
15,  and  a  beautiful  baby  sister  twenty-one  months  old.  As  you  can  see,  I  come 
from  a  well-rounded  family,  where  love  flows  like  molasses  thick  and  sweet 

Today,  however,  I'd  prefer  you  consider  me  V.S.O.— standing  for  Vocational 
Student  Organizations — for  I  am  their  representative.  My  actions  here  are  in 
behalf  of  1.5  million  high  school  students  Tvho  art  members  of  vocational  student 
orgnnizatlons.  This  number  does  not  include  post-secondary,  collegiate,  or  the 
alumni  divisions  of  our  student  organizations. 

My  real  beginning  dates  back  to  1017.  It  was  then  that  Conpjress  passed  the. 
Smith  Hughes  Act  which  was  signed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1917.  The  act  provided  a  grant  in  perpetuity  to  the  States  of  a^^prOxi- 
mately  $7.2  million  annually  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, trade  and  industrial,  and  home  economics.  It  was  also  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  that  an  allotment  of  1  million  dollars  annually  was  appropriated  to 
the  States  for  use  in  preparing  vocational  teachers.  This  proves  that  even  then, 
legislators  knew  only  the  taught  can  teach. 

In  1930,  a  number  of  short  te^m  acts  were  passed  to  continue  and  expand  the 
programs  of  Vocational  Education.  The  George-Reed  Act  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  Act  expired,  on 
June  80,  1934.  The  appropriation  was  divided  equally  between  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

In  1934,  the  George-Kllzey  Act  authorized  an  appropriation  of  three  million 
dollars  each  year  for  three  years.  The  money  was  equally  divided  »among  agri- 
-cultural  education,  home  economics  education,   and  trade  and  industrial 


As  the  need  for  additional  funds  for  the  promotion  and  further  development 
of  Vocational  Edncatlon  became  apparent.  Congress  approved  a  new  Act.  In  i936, 
the  George-Dean  Act  authorized  .$12  million  annually  for  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  trade  and  Industrial  education  with  no  txpiration  date. 


education. 
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Ten  years  later  In  1040,  the  George-Bar  den  Act  appropriated  $28,850,000  an- 
nually fpr  further  development  of  Vocational  Education. 

In  1961,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  authorized  §4^3  million  annually  until 
1065  for  Vocational  Education.  The  Act  authorized  Vocational  Education  fo^ 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons.  Recent  additions  to  the  Act  have 
Increased  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  1963,  CJongress  pai^sed  the  Vocational  Education  Bill,  signed  by  President 
Johnson.  The  Act  provided  for  major  increases  in  appropriations  for  Vocational 
education.  Instruction  in  agriculture^  home  economics,  and  distributive  educa-. 
tlon  TV  as  broadened.  Authorization  was  also  given  for  the  development  of  Voca- 
tional Education  pro-ams  for  those  ^ith  special  education  needs  and  handicaps. 
Since  that  time,  amendments  have  been  made  to  increase  funtJing  on  behalf  of 
Vocational  Education. 

Perhaps  with  this  brief  background,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  growth 
of  vocational  student  organizations  as  an  integral  part  of  Vocational  Education 
programs.  It  also  exemplifies  the  growing  need  for  increased  ^unds  for  Vocational 
Education,  including  the  vocational  student  organizations. 

Just  as  a  family  develops,  so  did  I— V.S.O.  The  earliest  part  of  me  was  FFA, 
organized  nationally  in  1928.  Until  recently,  FFi?  was  the  only  V.S.O.  recognized 
in  a  Vocational  Education  Bill.  The  1972-73  high  school  membership  shows  FFA 
to  serve  447,577  members  out  of  621,051  persons  enrolled  In  vocational  agricul- 
tural education.  This  means  FFA  is  reaching  72%  of  their  high  school  potential. 
This  does  not  include  the  post-setondary  or  alumni  division  of  FFA.  The  primary 
purposes  of  FFA  are  to  develop  agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and 
citizenship. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  how  these  purposes  are  met.  Through  participa- 
tion in  FFA  activities,  young  men  and  womenr  ages  14-21,  learn  how  to  speak 
in  public,  conduct  and  take  part  in  meetings,  handle  financial  matters,  solve 
their  own  problems,  and  a^.sunit  ciric  responsibilit.v.  Certainly  tli.ese  characteris- 
t\c^  are  important  to  any  i>ersun,  ami  e.specially  those  iuteresttd  in  an  agricultural 
huslnes.s.  FFA  prepares  its  members  for  future  jobs  like  those  of  farming,  agri- 
business that  supports  farmers,  forestry,  horticulture,  food  processing,  and  nat- 
ural re5ource.s  occupations.  The  importance  of  theye  fields  is  often  unrecognized. 
Xurth  Carolina  wouldn't  be  the  great  State  it  is  without  competent  farmers  and 
'  agri  businessmen.  Florida's  praised  Plsnejland  wouldn't  be  the  same  without  its 
beautiful  landscaping  properties  and  horticulture. 

It  is  important  albo  that  you  recognize  FFA  as  an  integral  part  of  agriculture. 
The  embryo  cannot  develop  without  a  mother — and  .so  it  is  with  B'FA.  It  grows 
and  flourlbhes  within  agriculture.  Therefore,  its  success  and  life  depend  on  its 
teachers.  Unless  these  i^eople  are  properly  trained  through  classes  and  expert- 
tnots.  they  cannot  gi\e  effective  leadership.  These  people  need  training  through 
funding  mi\de  possible  by  tlie  federal  government. 
,    Just  as  a  child  is  a  part  of  its  mother,  so  is  the  mother  a  part  of  her  child.  She 
,  gi\es  her  talents  tjo  that  child  to  learn  and  teach  him.  The  child  in  return  ex- 
.liihits  these  talents.  FFA  txhiblts  the  talents  and  experiences  learned  through 
»  agriculture.  The  two  cannot  be  separated.  They  are  an  integral  part  pf  one 
nnother. 

The* family  continued  its  growth  and  In  1945  FIIA  became  nationally  orga- 
nized. Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  an  organization  a\ailable  to  any  stu- 
deiit  who  is  taking  or  has  taken  a  course  in  home  econonncs  or  related  occupa- 
tions. These  related  occupations  include  Food  Services,  Child  Care,  Interior  Dec- 
urating,  and  Institutional  Mahagemetit.  Future  Ilomeniiikers  of  America  brandies 
into  two  chapters,  FIIA  and  HERO  (Home  Economies  Related  O^icupations). 
Fn.\  chapters  place  special  emphasis  on  consumer  education,  homtniakhig  and 
fandly  life  eilucation  combined  with  exploration  of  jobs  and  careers.  HERO 
chapters  place  major  emphasis  on  preparation  for  jobs  and  careers,  recogniz- 
ing that  workers  also  fill  multiple  roles  as  homemakers  and  community  leaders. 

According  to  1072-73  national  statistics,  FHA  is  reaching  only  10%  of  its  high 
8c]iool  potential.  This  shows  once  again  the  need  for  better  trained  teachers  and 
more  enthusiastic  leaders.  If  home  economics  an^  FIIA  are  to  be  an  Integral 
part  of ^ one  another  (as  they  are),  all  home  economics  teachers,  and  those  ma- 
jt>ring  In  the  field,  should  be  provided  training  for  advising  an  FHA  chapter. 
Consider  the  increase  In  membership  if  every  home  economics  teacher  were 
educated  well  enough  to  be  an  advisor.  Then,  the  leatlers  would  not  only  be  those 
interested,  but  also  those  with  training  and  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm. 
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Future  IltniivmaKers  of  America  is  a  most  Important  organization,  as  everyone 
Is  a  homenmker.  Too  many  tinifh  th^  words  '  sowing  and  cooking"  are  attaclied 
to  its  definition.  In  reality,  Uoniemaker  relates  to  those  who  provide  a  living 
envirounit-iit  for  themselvefc>  and/ or  others  which  meets  their  specific  needs.  For  / 
example,  a  homemaker  pnAldes  a  happy  environment  for  themselves  and/or 
others.  They  meet  the  ntvds  of  those  dependent  on  them.  Each  of  you,  the  com- 
mittee meiiil>er.s  and  chairman,  are  In  thi*  cai>e  a  homtmaker.  You  meet  the  needs 
of  your  family. 

FHAyllERO  prepares  Its  members  for  j()bs  In  Family  Economics — Home 
Management,  Family  RelatloUiSi  and  Cldld  Development,  Food  and  Nutrition, 
ilume  Ecom^mics  Education,  Housing,  Furnishings  and  Equipment,  Institution 
Administration,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  RehabUltatiom 

The  next  addition  to  the  family  was  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
Ameriia  which  became  nationally  organized  In  1947.  In  1972-73,  DECA  was 
reaching  427c  of  Its  high  school  potential  through  the  Distributive  Education 
program.  It  is  the  only  national  youth  organization  operating  through  the 
public  SLhools  ot  attract  ^oung  people  to  careers  In  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  management.  DECA  also  has  a  post-secondary  and  alumni  division, 

DECAYS  main  purposes  are  to  develop  a  respect  for  education  In  marketing 
and  distrlbittion  which  will  contribute  to  occupational  competency,  and  to  pro- 
mote undcrstaiidlng  and  appreciation  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  In 
their  free,  competitive  enterprise  system. 

DECA  prei>iires  lb*  members  for  any  job  ^related  to  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  management.  This  Includes  employment  as  manager  of  a  department 
store,  owner  of  a  grocery  store,  etc. 

DECA  ?>rovldes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Distributive  Education  to  pre- 
pare youth  fi)T  a  better  tomorrow.  Teaching  skills  today,  enables  tomorrow's 
leaders  to  be  more  competent  and  aggressive  towards  a  better  world.  Once  again, 
DECA  and  Distributive  Education  are  as  Inseparable  as  mother  and  child. 

In  1952,  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  Held  their  first  National  Meet- 
ing. Anyone  currently  enrolled  or  who  has  taken  a  business  course  Is  a  potential 
member  of  this  organization. 

1072-73  statistles  indicate  that  out  of  1,599,665  business  education  students, 
FBLA  had  a  membership  of  94,124  of  these  students.  This  means  8%  of  the 
high  .school  potential  Is  being  reached.  However,  these  figures  do  not  Include 
PBL  (Phi  Beta  Lambda)  which  Is  FBLA's  post-secondary  division. 

Tlie  overall  objective  of  Future  Business  LeaJlers  of  America  Is  to  develop 
competent,  aggresslvjc  business  leadership.  This  leads  to  many  areas  of  em- 
ploynunt  Intludln^eT  secretarial  work, 'management  office,  and  any  other  field 
related  to  business.  The  mother,  of  course,  of  FBLA  Is  business  education.  What 
better  way^for  business  jouth  to  express  themselves  than  through  a  business 
club? 

The  family  became  larger  In  1965  when  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica was  nationally  organized.  It  Is  the  only  national  organization  for  trade,  in- 
dustrial, technical  and  health  occupations  education  students.  In  1972-73, 
VICA  was  reaching  12%  of  Its  high  .school  potential.  This  does  not  Include  the 
post  secondary  and  ahimnl  dhlslons.  The  organization  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
with  a  membership  of  152,405. 

VICA's  main  purpose  Is  to  prepare  students  for  employment  In  trade,  indus- 
trial, ti»chnlenl  and  health  occupation  areas.  This  prepares  youth  for  positions 
in  health  care,  restaurant  management,  and  numerous  trade  and  Industrial 
canvrs.  As  you  can  see,  VICA  provides  students  w1tl\  opportunities  to  develop 
skills  In  Trade  and  Industrial  areas.  Once  again,  the  two  are  an  Integral  part 
of  one  another 

Tlie  newest  addition  to  the  family  is  Office  Education  Association,  becoming 
nationally  organized  In  1D06,  presently  reaching  S^o  of  ihs  high  school  potential. 
It  is  part  (>f  t)»e  wlueation  program,  designeil  to  de\  el  op  leadership  abilities  In  the 
American  business  system,  and  competency  In  ufiiee  occupations,  within  the  sup- 
porting ofiioe'  occupations  education. 

Membership  In  OEA  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  con- 
ventions, meiit  new  people  and  exhibit  their  skills:  One  of  its  objectives  Is  to 
develop  the  aidUty  of  students  to  plan  together,  organize  and  ayry  out  worthy 
civic  activities.  • 

As  you  can  see,  my  family  ts  constantly  growing  and  improving.  It  effects  al- 
most 2  million  students  today.  It  contributes  to  the  world  youth^who  are  trained 
and  prepared  for  jobs  of  their  Interest. 
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In  contrast  to  tlie  recent  GAO's  reimrt  on  VocaOonal  Education,  each  organiza- 
tion i>repares  studenU  for  future  eiuplojment.  Tiie  Example  of  Home  Economics 
was  used  as  a  .course  unrelated  to  future  employment.  Not  so!  It  i>rei>ares  stu- 
dents for  jobs  in  the  areub  of  ^'anuly  and  Economics.  Home  Management,  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Child  DexelMpment,  Food  and  Nutrition,  Home  Economics 
Education,  Housing,  Furnishings  and  Euuipiuent.  Institutional  Management, 
Administration,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  Rehabilitation. 

All  the  organizations  -prepare  their  members  for  making  a  better  world. 
Tlirough  cooiieration  wiUi  otliers  they  grow  personally.  Some  examples  are  the 
following  statements  of  sogae  of  our  members: 

"Because  of  VICA,  I  am  not  a  high  scjiool  drop-out.  I  am  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent in  my  school.  At  last,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  my  skills,  in  my 

country,  and  in  myself  Through  VICA,  I  finally  know  where  I'm  going  and 

wLy.  Elizabeth  Doyle,  Texas.  ^> 

As  an  FHA  member,  I  have  developed  skills  for  leadership  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  I  have  made  millioni^  of  friends,  Jind  am  ready  to  cdfje  with  life  and 
any  problem  it  brings.  Denize  Juren,  North  Carolina. 

The  V.S.O.  famHy  is  close-knit  and  flowing  with  skills.  But  each  child  I  have 
spoken  of*  is  different.  No  mother  would  want  one  child  from  a  combination  of 
fc.ix  children.  That  would  confuse  their  style,  their  abilities,  motives,  goals,  and 
variety.  Each  child  has  a  different  sense  of  importance,  and  a  different  outlpok 
on  life.  For  that  reason,  the  separate  vocational  student  organizations  cannot 
be  Integratetl  into  one.  Xhey  \Nork  together  as  a  family  to  ac^mplish  their  joint 
goals  and  projects,  iMit  they  work  separately  to  achieve  theit  o\\  ii  interests. 

Too  many  times,  a  fetudent  cannot  join  an  organization  because  of  its  due«.  If 
more  federal  monej  were  allotted  to  Vocational  Education,  pbrhap;^  it  could  be 
used  to  im  dues  for  Underpri\ilegud  students.  For  theise  students  need  the  train- 
ing most. 

My  family  also  feels  very  strongly  regarding  tlie  Vocational  Education  Bill 
now  in  Congress-  We  thank  you  sincerely  for  including  the  vocational  student 
organizations  for  the  first  time,  but  we  a«k  you  to  go  a  step  further.  We  would 
like  to  belnclufied  by  name  somewhere  in  theJBill; 

Our  reasons  for  this  are :  ^ 

1.  At  the  national  level,  there  are  only  six  vocational  education  student  or- 
ganizations currently  that  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Tocational  Educa- 
tion program. 

2.  The  Policy  Statement  of  the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Education  identifies  by  name 
these  six  vocational  organlzationa  Thus  to  include  them  in  the  legislation  would 
be  in  keeping  with  this  Policy. 

3.  It  would  provide  recognition  to  these  youth  groups  as  educational  tools 
which  function  as  a  part  of  Vocational  Education. 

4.  It  would  clarify  what  the  legislation  means  by  "Vocational  Student  Or- 
ganizations**. This  would  prevent  misinterpretation  by  other  established  com 
munity  youth  groups  seeking  aid  by  showing  that  this  legislation  refers  to 
student  organizations  that  are  within  the  Vocational  Education  structure. 

In  summary,  I,  V.S.O.,  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  following: 

1.  Identification  by  name  in  Vocational  Education  Bill. 

2.  MoreQualifle<l  teachers  and  advisors  (better  training). 

3.  Correction  of  the  GAG  Report. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  express  my  appreciation  for  being  asked  to  testify, 
and  for  being  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  V.S.O. 

Also,  I  make  a  proposal.  You  have  heard  me  refer  to  myself  as  V.S.O.,  to  each 
organization  as  child,  and  to  each  vocational  program  area  as  mother  My  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressmen,  is  that  you,  the  Federal  Government,  are 
the  father.  You  should  be  the  proudest  people  in  tlie  world.  You  are  the  father 
of  almost  2  million  of  the  best  skilled  students  in  America.  And  remember,  your 
children  are  both  today's  youth  and  tomorrow's  leaders.  Provide  them  with  your 
loving,  fatherly,  and  federal  support ! 

STATEMENT  OP  DENISE  JUREN,  NATIONAL  SECRETARY,  rUTURE 
HOMEMAKERS  OP  AMERIGA  • 

Miss  JuHEX.  Members  of  the  committee,  for  those  in  attcndnncc, 
my  name  is  Denise  Juren.  I  am  18  years  old. 

rresontly  I  hold  the  office  of  National  Secretary  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America. 
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My  home  is  in  Pembrokje,  K.C.,  but  I  have  hvcd  all-over  the  Tar  TTocl 
State.  My  fatlier  is  a  Methodist  minister,  ^vluch  is  the  answer  to  our 
constant  moving. 

My  mother  is  a  hcensed  practical  nurse,  although  she  is  presently 
holding  the  occupation  of  homeniaker. 

I  have  two  brothers,  ages  16  and  15,  and  a  beautiful  baby  sister,  21 
months  old. 

^  As  you  can  see,  I  came  from  a  well-rounded  family,  where  love  flows  ' 
like  molasses,  thick  and  sweet. 

 Tedayy^towver,  I  would  like  you  to  consider  me  as  V.S.O.,  the 

Vocational  Students  Organization  of  America,  for  today  I  am  their 
representative. 

My  actions  here  today  are  on  behalf  of  1.5  million  .  indents  spread 
across  the  Nation. 

My  real  begmning  dates  back  to  1917  when  President  ^Voodrow 
Wilson  approved  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

This  act  appropriated  approximately  7.2  million  dollars  to  be  al- 
loted  to  the  States  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  vocational  education 
programs  in  agriculture,  trade  and  industrial  and  home  economics. 

It  was  also  under  the  Smitli-Hughes  Act  that  an  allotment  of  $1 
million  annually  was  appropriated  to  the  States  in  order  to  prepare 
teachers  for  vocational  education  areas.  Tliis  proves  that  even  then 
legislators  knew  only  the  taught  can  teach. 

As  the  need  for  increased  funding  became  apparent  the  Federal 
Government  increased  the  vocational  education  allotment  to  moet  the 
needs. 

The  most  important  part  was  the  vocational  education,  organiza- 
tions. The  first  part  of  me  was  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  becom- 
mg  nationally  organized  in  1928. 

1972-73  statistics  prove  the  FFA  is  reaching  72  percent  of  its  high 
scliool  potential.  This  number  does  not  e\  en  include  the  post-secondary 
and  the  alumni  division  of  the  organization. 

The  primary  purpose  for  FFA  is  to  develop  agricultural  leadersliip, 
cooperation  and  citizenship. 

Members  are  prepared  for  future  jobs  like  those  of  farminir,  ajjri- 
business,  forestr}-,  horticulture,  food  processing  and  natural  resources 
occupations. 

Tt  is  important  that  you  realize  that  FFA  is  an  intec^ral  part  of  agri- 
culturo.  The  embryo  cannot  develop  without  a  mother.  And  so  it  is 
with  FFA.  Its  success <lepends  upon  its  teachers.  ITuless  these  people 
are  properly  trained  through  Federal  fundingthev  cannot  get  effective 
leadei'ship. 

Just  as  a  child  is  a  part  of  its  mother,  so  is  a  mother  part  of  its  child.  - 
She  gives  her  talents  to  that  child.  In  return  the  child  exhibits  these 
^  talents. 

FFA  exhibits  the  talents  and  experiences  leanied  through  agricul- 
ture. The  two  are  an  intesrral  part  of  one  another. 

The  family  continued  its  growth  and  in  104.5  Future  ITomemakers 
of  America,  the  organization  that  I  am  a  member  of,  was  nationally 
organized.  * 

Future  ITomemakers  is  an  orfiranization  available  to  any  student  who 
is  presently  or  has  been  enrolled  in  home  economics  classes. 
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FHA  chapters  place  special  enipha^ib  on  consumer  education,  home- 
making  and  family  life  education  combined  with  exploration  of  jobs 
and  careers. 

HEEO,  which  stands  for  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations, 
places  major  emphasis  on  preparation  for  jobs  and  careers. 

According  to  1972-73  statistics  FHA  is  reacliing  only  IC  nercent 
of  its  high  school  potential.  ThIs&ho^\b  the  need  for  better  ieaclership 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Consider  the  inci'ease  in  meiabership  if  every  home  econbiifics 
teacher  were  prepared  to  teach  in  an  FIIA  chapter  or  become  an 
adviser. 

It  is  also  important  that  vou  realize  that  home  economics  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  FIIA  as  well  as  FIIA  is  an  integral  part  of  home 
econonjics. 

The  next  addition  to  the  family  was  the  Dibtributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  DECA.  Itjyas  nationally  organized  in  1947. 

The  1972-73  statistics  prove  DECA  to  be  reaching  42  percent  of  its 
high  school-potentiaL 

DEC.V  also  has  a  postsecondary-and  alumni  division. 

It  is  the  only  national  youth  organization  operating  through  the 
public  schools  to  attract  young  people  to  careers  in  marketing,  mer- 
chandising and  management 

DECAs  main  purppse  is  to  develop  a  respect  for  these  areas.  It 
prepares  its  members  for  a  career  related  to  marketing  or  distributing 
or  management.  This  includes  employment  as  manager  of  a  d^^qpailment 
store,  as  a  worker  in  a  grocery  store,  etcetera. 

DECA  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  distributive  education 
to  prepare  youtli  for  a  better  tomorrow.*  Teaching  skills  today  en* 
ables  tomorrow  s  world  leaders  to  be  more  competent  and  aggressive 
toward  a  better  world.  OnCe  again,  DECA  and  distributive  education 
are  as  inacperable  as  mother  and  child. 

In  1952  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  held  tliQir  first  na- 
tional convention.  The  1972-73  statistics  prove  that  FBLA  ih  reach- 
ing 8  percent  of  it&  high  school  potential.  lIowe\er  these  figiii'Cb  do  not 
include  Phi  Beta  Lamoa,  which  is  the  alun^ni  division. 

The  overall  objective  of  Future  Business  Leadei's  of  America  is  to 
develop  competent  aggressive  business  leadcrj:>hip.  This  leads  to  many 
areas  of  employment  including  secretniial  wozk,  management  office 
and  any  other  field  related  to  business.  The  mother  of  course  of  FBLA 
is  business  education.  VTlxat  better  ^^ay  for  bu&iiiess  youth  to  express 
themselves  than  through  a  business  club 

The  family  became  larger  in  1005  ^\licn  Vocational  Iivlustrial  Clubs 
of  Angelica  \\as  imtiojaally  or":anized.  It  is  tlic  only  national  organiza- 
tion for  trade,  industrial,  technical  and  health  occupations  education 
students. 

In  1972-73  VICA  was  reaching  12  percent  of  its  hi£:h  school  potcji- 
tial.  This  does  not  include  the  postsecondary  and  alumni  divisions. 
The  organization  is  growing  verf^  rapidly,  with  a  membership  of 
152,405. 

VTCA\s  main  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  for  emplo3^ment.  in 
trade,  industrial,  technical  and  health  occupation  areas. 

This  prepares  youth  for  positions  in  healtli  care,  restaurant  manage- 
ment and  numerous  trade  and  industrial  careers. 
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As  you  can  see,  VICA  provides  studfents  wivh  opportunities  to 
develop  skills  in  trade  and  industrial  areas  and  once  again  the  two 
are  an  integral  part  of  one  another,  t 

The  newest  addition  to  the  faniiljf  is  Office  Education  Association, 
becoming  nationally  orijanlzed  in  19GG,  presently  reaching'8  percent  of 
its  high  school  potential.  It  is  pait  of  the  education  program,  dcbigneil 
to  develop  leadership  abilities  in  tlie  Ameiican  business  system  and 
competency  in  office  occupations  within  the  supporting  office  occupa- 
tions education. 

Membership  in  OEA  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  conventions,  meet  new  people  and  exhibit  their  skills.  One  of  its 
objectivt^  is  to  develop  the  ability  of  students  to  plan  together,  orga- 
nize and  carry  out  worthy  civic  activities. 

As  you  can  see,  my  family  is  constantly  growing  and  improvinir. 
It  affects  almost  2  million  students  tocSly.  and  it  continbutes  to  the 
world  youth  who  are  trained  and  prepared  for  jobs  of  their  interest. 

In  contrast  to  the  recent  GAO's  report  on  vocational  education,  each 
organization  prepares  students  for  future  employment. 

The  example  of  home  economics  w}»s  nsed  as  a  course  unrelated  to 
future  cmplo^rnent.  Xot  so.  It  prepar^  students  for  iobs  in  the  areas 
of  family  and  economics,  home  management,  family  relations  and 
child  development,  food  and  nutrition,  houie  economics  education,  ad- 
ministration, textiles  and  clothing,  and  reiiabihtation.  ♦ 

The  TSO  f  amijy  is  close-knit  and  flowing  with  skills.  But  each  child 
I  have  spoken  of  is  different.  Xo  mother  ^vould  want  one  child  from  a 
combination  of  six  children.  That  would  confuse  their  style,  their 
abilities,  motives,  goals,  and  variety. 

Each  child  has  a  different  sense  of  importance  and  a  different  out- 
look on  life. 

For  that  reason  the  separate  vocational  student  orc^anizations  can 
notvbe  integrated  into  one.  They  work  together  as  a  family  to  accom- 
plish their  joint  goals  and  projects,  but  they  work  segparately  to  achieve 
thcK  own  interests. 

"  Too  many  times  a  student  cannot  join  in  organization  because  of 
i^due&  If  more  Federal  money  were  allotted  to  vocational  education, 
perhaps  it  could  be  used  to  i)at<Jues  for  ufiderpiivileged  students.  For 
these  st.iidents  need  the  trainin^^ost. 

My  family  also  feels  very  strbngly  about  the  vocational  educatiim 
bin  now  in  Congress.  "We  thank  yW  sincerely  for  including  the  voca- 
tional siuufciit  organizations  for  the  first  time  but  we  ask  you  to  go  a 
step  further.  TTe  would  like  to  be  included  by  name  somewhere  in  the 
bill. 

Our  reasons  for  this  are : 

1.  At  the  national  levSl,  there  are  only  six  vocational  education  stu- 
dent organizations  currently  that  function  Sis  an  integral  part  of  the 
vocational  education  program. 

2.  The  policy  statement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  identifies  by 
name  these  six  vocational  organizations.  Thus,  to  inclutle  them  in  the 
legislation  would  be  in  keepinfr  with  this  policy. 

*  3.  It  would  provide  recognition  to  these  youtli  groups  as  educational 
took  whicn  function  as  a  part  of  vocational  education. 
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4.  It  would  clarify  what  the  legislation  means  by  "vocational  stu- 
dent organizations."  This  would  prevent  misinterpretation  by  other 
establii>liH(l  ruiujiiun'ity  yowLli  *f roups  yeeklag  aid  by  shoiviirg'thut  this 
legislation  refers  tp  student  organizations  that  aret  within  the  voca- 
tional education  structure. 

In  summary,  I,  VSO,  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  following: 

1.  Identification  by  name  in  vocational  education  bill, 

2.  More  qualified  teachers  and  advisers,  and  tetter  training. 

3.  Correction  of  the  GAO  report. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  express  my  appreciation  for  being  asked  to 
testify  and  for  being  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 

Also,  I  make  a  |>roposal.  You  have  heard  me  refer  to  myself  *as  VSO, 
to  each  organization  as  child,  and  to  each  vocational  program  areas 
as  mother. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressmen,  is  that  yCu,  the 
Federal  Government,  are  the  father.  You  should  be  the  proudest 
people  in  the  world.  You  are  the  father  of  almost  2  million  of  the  best-' 
skilled  students  in  America.  And  remember,  your  children  are  both 
today's  youth  and  tomorrow's  leaders,  ^ 

Provide  them  with  your  loving,  fatherly,  and  Federal  support. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  mention  that 
that  is  an  extremely  fine  presentation  ?  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  anal- 
ogies between  families  and  all  the  rest. 

Chairman  Pet^sins.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  all  of  them 
questions. 

Mr.  Causby,  go  ahead. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Causby  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement       Gex)Bge  B.  Causby,  PBl^•  cipal,  Garner  Jr.  JIigh 
^   '   fecHooi.  Gabneb,  N.C. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  Wake  County  School  system  Is  made  up  of  forty-four  schools  housing 
32,423  students  In  grades  K-12.  There  are  eight  senior  high  schools,  nl^e  junior 
high  schools  and  twenty -seven  elementary  schools.  The  Wake  County  Schools' 
attendance  area  surrounds  the  city  of  Raleigh.  The  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh  make  up  an  entirely  separate  school  system.  The  administration  of 
the  Raleigh  Public  Schools  Is  similar  to  that  of  Wake  County,  The  main  dif- 
ference of  the  two  systems  probably  lies  In  the  size  of  the  area  serve^,  Raleigh 
City  serves  the  students  living  In  an  approximate  20  square  mile  area  In  and 
ii round  the  municipality.  Wake  County  Schools  serve  the  844  square  miles  that 
make  up  the  remainder  of  Wake  County,  The,  county  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Wake  County  Board  of  Education  with, one  superintendent,  an 
as^soclate  superintendent  and  five  assistant  superintendents.  Forty  three  pro- 
fessional staff  members  at  the  central  office,  forty-three  principals  and  1,642 
teachers  make  up  the  schools  admin  Is  trative  and  teaching  staff, 

THE  TOWN 

The  town  of  Garner  Is  located  approximately  five  palles  south  of  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  North  Carollr.a,  Many  of  the  residents  of  Garner  and  the 
surrounding  aroa  nro  state  government  employees  who  work  In  the  city  of 
Raleigh.  The  Garner  public  school  attendance  district  is  divided  Into  six 
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elementary  attendance  areas,  two  junior  high  school  areas  and  one  senior  high 
school  area.  There  are  a,5."51  htudeutti  attending  the  nine  public  schools  in  this 
district.  The  Garner  public  school  attendance  district  ij>  one  of  eight  atteudancti 
-atetriete-loea^ed"wHhm  Wake  County:  

^4  THE  SCHOOL 

^GarneifJr.  High  School,  one  of  two  junior  high  schools  in  the  district,  houses 
S52  students  in  grades  7,  8  and  9.  The  racial  composition  is  approximately  19 9© 
black  and  Sl*/c  white.  The  student  body  is  ciomposed  of  boys  and  girls  from  Oo 
varied  ^cio-ecouomic  background.  The  seventh  grade  contains  264  students; 
eighth  ^ade,  290  students  and  the  ninth  grade,  278  students.  All  stuSents  in 
the  se^^th  and  eighth  grades  participate  in  an  exploratory  vocational  program. 
>Jinth  ^rrade  students  may  elect  to  take  one  vocational  course  for  the  entire 
year.  At  this  point  in  our  program,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  will  be 
involved  xjx  at  least  four  Vv>catiunal  exploratory  courses  during  tlip^hool  year 
w^'liich  means  that  by  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  junior  hieh  scaool,  they 
will  have  been  introduced  to  a  minimum  of  weight  vocational  coursf 

THE  PRESENTER 

The  presenter's  personal  background  includes  teachingii/the  Junior  high 
school,  principal  of  grades  1-12  and  presently  principal  of  grades  7-9.  He  holds 
a  bachelor*s  and  a  master's  degree  from  East  Carolina  University  and  an  ad- 
vanced j^erti  flea  ti  on  in  school  administration  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  HilL  This  is  his  eleventh  year  as  a  public  school  principal 
In  the  state- of  North  Carolina. 

\  TS  GENEBAL 

Over  a  i)eriod  of  years,  federal  funds  have  berfPused  in  the  schools  to  begin 
new  programs  and  in  many  instances  to  aid  ongoing  programs.  It  is  difficult  to 
.determine  the  best  use  of  the  federal  dollar  in  a  school  program,  however,  we  can 
all  be  assured  that  without  federal  money  in  our  school  programs,  education  for 
all  would  definitely  suffer.  ^  .  - 

YOUTH  OLTTBS 

Tn  Wake  County  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  our  school  agriculture  pro- 
gram has  been  long  standing  and  long  successful.  At  times  it  appeared  that  too 
iuu:h  money  was  being  spent  on  the  agricultural  progfajrps  especially  since  many 
young  people  were  leaving  the  farm  and  the  farni'  community  causing  few^r 
people  tG  be  left  in  agrleuitural  employment.  Now,  with  the  "talked  about**  food 
t^hortage  ahd  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  food,  It  seems  that  a»return  to 
the  more  fundamental  ways  of  life  may  be  in  the  offlng.  The  youth  program 
(Future  Farmers  of  America )t  that  has  been  associated  with  agriculture  in  the 
schools  over  a  number  of  years,  has  certainly  proved  its  worth.  JIany  things 
contribute  to  the  over  all  education  of  a  student  and  the  training  that  agricultural 
students  have  received  In  the  FFA  appears  to  be  quite  meaningful  later  in  the 
indivlduars  life  in  operatinfe  his  business  and  becoming  a  worth^vhlle  citizen  of 
the  community. 

Youth  clubs  appear  to  be  a  very  Important  part  of  education.  Many  youth  clubs 
are  conducted  within  Wake  County  Schools.  Some  of  them  that  are  presently  in 
operating  nre;  ViCA  (Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America),  DEOA  (bis- 
tributive  Education  Ciuh  of  America),  the  student  chapter  of  the  National  Sec- 
retary Association,  FBLA  (Future  Business  Leaders  of  America),  FHA  (Future 
IJomeraakers  of  America),  and  the  new  and  rising  CBCA  (Career  Exploration 
Cluba  of  America),  In  Wake  County  alone,  we  have  over  2,000  students  who  par- 
ticipate In  these  organized  club  programs.  These  programs  have  as  their  general 
goal  the  betterment  of  the  student' through  teaching  of  the  American '  system 
of  government  through  leadership  activities,  skill  development  contests  and  uj^i 
of  correct  parliamentary  procedures.  Several  of  the  skill  developments  employed 
are  manual  and  mechanical  skills,  public  speaking  and  proper  Job  Interview  tech- 
niques. The  skills  contests  appear  to  be  the  only  logical  method  of  determining  if 
the  student  has  learned  his  or  her  chosen  skill.  Contests  are  of  a  competitive 
nature  which  appears  to  be  In  line  with  our  American  system, 

UTie  vocational  youth  clubs  in  North  Carolina  are  the  only  club  organizations 
that  are  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  a  part  of  the  instructional 
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program.  The  Nurth  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  feels  that  the  youth 
program  is  vital  enough  tu  the  complete  development  of  the  student  that  they 
pasbed  a  resolution  stating  that  clubs  be  an  integral  part  o(  vocational  training. 
Xhi.«>  reMilutioii  nas  passed  in  Ko\ ember,  1972.  More  moDey_xoui(LwglLbeL  spent.- 
in  the  urea  of  club  activities  both  in  the  junior  high  school  as  well  as  the  seaioi 
high  school  areb. 

JU.NIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL  EXPLORATIONS 

Another  aspect  of  our  vocational  program  in  ^Yake  County  that  is  beginning  to 
receue  much  needed  attention  is  the  Junior  lugh  school  or  luidUle  school  explora- 
tury  program,  ihe  ^eaior  high  school  (.grades  10-12)  ^kill  dvVelopment  programs 
cannot  function  properly  without  adequate  exploratory  experience,  including 
occupational  inforniatiijgi  and  guidance,  before  a  student  reaches  the  senior 
high  ie\el.  Although  senior  high  schools  have  oi)erated  their  programs  for  many 
ji-ars  with  few  prenous  exploratory  programs  fur  student^  it  is  understandable 
that  when  a  seventh,  vighth  or  ninth  grade  student  has  been  exijosed  to  a  number 
of  »yil  programs  before  he  reaches  th^  senior  high  le\  el,  he  \vill  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  choose  a  skill  that  he  enjoys  and  one  that  lie  would  like  to 
de\elop  during  his  final  years  of  formal  public  education.  It  appears  that  too 
many  students  at  the  senior  high  level  choose  the  wrong  program  because  suf- 
ficient information  was  not  available  at  the  junior  high  school  level  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  wise  cljoice.  Many  working  people  today  are  probably  in  the  ^ 
vrong  occupation  for.them  personally  and  may  be  stuck  with  it  for  life  because 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  many  options  available  to  thein.  More  money  could 
well  be  si>ent  in  beginni;^g  and  expanding  exploratory  programs,  in  the  "♦junior 
high  school  grades,  > 

LOCAL  lEVEL 

Wake  County  is  iffvolved  in  an  exploratory  course  for  grades  seven  and  eight 
that  is  new  to  this  portion  of  the  country.  Thejocal  vocational  director  and*my- 
self  were  sent  on  an  evaluative  trip  to  the  state  of  California  to  view  an 
exploratory  program  that  invoked  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  school  to  school 
rather  than  assign  esj>loratory  vocation  teachers  to  one  permaj^ent  position. 

•  After  returning  to  North  Carolina  and  completing  further  investigation  into  a 
system  of  this  type,  vVake  County  Schools  set  out  to  begin  a  system  x)f  explora- 
tory courses  involving  transmodular  units  that  could  be  transported  along  with 
the  teacher  from  school  to  school.  Witli,  the  junior  high  school  programs  set  np 
on  a  quarter  system  (0-week  period),  each  transmodular  unit  could  offer  the 
^dme  exploratory  course  for  a  nine  weeks  period  at  four  different  schools  during 
the  course  of  a  school  yVnr.  At  the  present  time  ^585,000  in  local  money  has 
bee^n  invested  to  implement  this  program  in  Wake  County.  In  all  probability. 
Wake  County  will  have  three  schools  operating  this  program  by  fall  of  1975. 

It  appears  that -a  greater  monetary  investment  channeled  into  the  junior  high 
school  \ocational  exploratory  programs  \VoaUl  greatly  benefit  »tadent.s  entering 
.seniot  high  school  by  allow  ing  them  a  greater  kn/>wledge  of  the  various  work 
areas  before  they»  are  required  to  select  a  vocational  subject  to  concentrate  tqK)n 
before  they  leaVe  the  inihlic  schools.  Any  student  that  completer  twehe  years  of 
public  education  should  be  able  to  graduate  v\ith  S4^me  type  of  skill  regardless  of 

,  whether  he  chooses  to  go 'On  to  furtlfer  forms  of  higher  education. 

-  TWIJLVE  MONTHS  SCHOOLS 

Wake  County  Schools  employ  145  teachers  in  the  \ocational  field.  Of  this  total 
number  appro .xlmately  Jiftjf  are  employed  on  a  12  months  bae^is.  Many  classes  are 
offered  to  the  students  during  the  summer  niontlis  ♦  Jio^ve\er,  with  equipment  on 
hand  and  classruom  space  a\aiUible,  a  lack  uf  money  keeps  us  from  offering  more 
courses  to  more^students  throughout  the  entire  year. 

IMP.VCT   OF   FEDERAL -MONEY  ^, 

• 

There  is  mo  doubt  that  fcKleral  money  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
public  scliools.  This  impacf  has  been  for  the  betterment  of  the  jj^ho(jls  although 
in  .suiae  instances  when  federal  money  has  been  channeled  into  lower  fncome  areas 
without  placing  at  leastjjart  of  the  same  money  in  nearby  areas,  the  lower  in- 
cuiiie  areas  ha^e  had  a  fenddncy  (with  the  federal  niuney)  to  cause  the  nearby 
«  middle  income  area  to  become  tiie  needy  school  district  in  comparison.  This  prob- 
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lein  may  be  eased  tu  some  extent  if  lucal  school  autliurlties  were  given  more  flex- 
ibility ia  determining  w  iiere  and  how  federal  dollars  could  be  spent. 


Wakfe  County  Schools  are  presently  iiuohed  in  offering  late  afternoon  courses 
to  iA;iulent;>  uho,  for  ^ome  reason,  Ua\e  droi>l»ed  uut  uf  the  regular  daytime  pub- 
lie  bchool.  Some  atuUeutto  simpl>  eannot  adju&t  to  a  regular  day  bchuol  jsituatiun. 
Many  btadents  eneuunter  perboiial  problem^  and  home  problems  w  hen  they  reach 
high  sthuol  age  that  cause  them  to  drop  out  uf  school.  During  this  past  school 
year  107  trtudents  iii  erades  7-lJ  dropped  uut  uf  school  in  Garner.  Approximately 
5^<yo  of  the  3,(>oO  secondary  students  in  the  area  euded  their  furmal  public 
schoul  educatiun  prematurely.  There  v\ere  many  and  \aried  reasons  fur  these 
dropouts.  In  Wake  County  we  are  presently  making  preparation  for  these  stu- 
dents x=uLer  an  optional  school  program  offered  in  the  evening  hours.  Nine 
student*  have  already  graduated  from  this  pn>gram  and  now  hold  a  high  school 
dipluma.  Anuther  142  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  school.  Because  of 
this  optiunal  prugram,  many  "drup-outs"  will  cumplete  the  cuurses  required  for  a 
high  schuul  dipluma  and  be  bettfer  jjrepared  tu  enter  the  cuuntry's  work  force  or 
&ten  go  oil  to  higher  educational  training. 

The  public  schuuls  huusw  every  different  type  of  individual  that  exists.  All  have 
different  prublems  and  variuus  uutlooks  on  the  future.  Si*ecial  programs  such  as 
the  optional  ^chuol  should  be  set  up  to  try  and  reach  as  many  of  these  young, 
people  that  fur  sume  reasun  or  other  cannot  satisfacturily  cumplete  the  retiuire- 
ments  in  a  regular  six  or  seven  hour  per  day  public  school.  ' 


The  need  for  local,  state  and  federal  money  in  the  public  schools  exists  now 
mure  than  ever  befure.  Many  students  will  never  enter  an  educational  institu* 
tivn  fur  higher  learning  after  they  leave  the  public  school.  Money  channeled  into 
the  various  vocatiunal  programs  will  strwigthen  the  public  schools  and  .Kive 
students  a  greater  chance,  to  be  ahlp  to  seek  wurthwhile  employment  as  soon  as 
he  graduates  f  rPm  the  public  school  system.  Federal  money ,  is  an  excellent 
Suurceof  *'seed  money"  to  get  new  programs  started.  Occasionally  this  new  money 
creates  a  monetary  Imbalance  in  the  system.  Federal  authorities  as  well  as  state 
authurities  may  be  able  to  help  sulve  some  balance  problems  by  allowing  local 
unit  schuol  administrators  to  have  more  authority  in  determining  where  and  how 
monies  mfiy  be  spent  in  their  local  system. 

RegardFess  of  the  source  of  the  money,  it  should  be  ^ent  where  it  is  needed 
and  si>ent  on  the  children  who  need  it  regardless  of  their  socio-economic  back*- 
gruund.  It  appears  that  more  flexible  dollars  may  help  create  a  more  flexible 
educatiunal  offering  thereby  reaching  more  students.  When  more  students  enter 
the  world  of  work  well  prepared  for  a  particular  type  of  skilled  labop,  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  nation  should  be  based  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 


STATEMENT  01  GEOEGE  B.  CAUSSY,  PRINCIPAL,  GABNER  JUNIOE 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  GAENES,  S.C. 

Mr.  Causby.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressmen,  I  am  George  Causby.  I 
am  principal  of  Garner  Junior  High  School.*We  are  part  of  the  Wake 
County  scnool  system  irt  North  Carolina. 

I  am  right  in  there  among  850  of  13-,  14-,  and  15-year-old  students 
every  single  day.  In  fact,  they  are  prohably  wondering  why  I  didn't 


My  first  concern  involves  exploratory  vocational  courses  offered  at 
the  junior  high  school  level.  It  is  my  contention  that  vocational  courses 
offered  at  the  senior  high  school  can  be  better  understood  and  better 
selected  by  the  students  if  they  have  had  an  extensive  introduction  to 
the  various  vocations  before  they  reach  the  final  years  of  their  public 
education. 


* 
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Tliis  year  in  our  scliool  we. are  offering  intFoductory  vocational 
courses  peginning  at  the  seventh  grjide  level.^  Th^  courses  la^st  for 
9  weeks.- At  the  end  oi  tliat  9«week  period,  tjie-^student  goes  on  ta^ 
another  ca;iirse. 

During  the  school  }ear,  the  student  can  be  introduced  to  four  differ- 
ent vocations.  We  cany  tliib  througli  tlie  eighth  grade  and  introduce 
him  to  four  more. 

Tn  the  ninth  grade  lie  can  begin  selecting  courses  that  he  wants  to  go 
into,  courses  that  he  may  want  to  stay  in  when  he  reaches  the  senior 
high  school  level.  ' 

I  am  sav  ing  that  if  we  can  offer  courses  like  this  as  low  as  the  seventh 
ffrade^  m  junior  high  school,  by  the  time  a  student  reaches  senior  high 
bchooh  he  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  various  courses  are  all  about. 

We  have  bO  many  students  that  go  into  senior  high  school  and  all  of 
a  sudden  the  vocational  courses  are  laid  out  before  them  and  they  ha\e 
to  nick  one.  So  they  pick  a  course. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I^t  me  inten-upt  you.  ' 

I  Ijave  always  wondered  why  we  have  let  our  vocational  schools 
^A  aste  so  much  talent,  and  the  primaiy^  reason  happens  to  be  that  they 
had  never  had  a  program  like  you  are  describing  prudently  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  youngster  we  commenced  in  the  tliird  grade  in  the  settlement 
school,  maybe  taking  carpentry  in  the  third  and  fourth  and  later 
getting  back  to  it,  take  a  little  masonr^^,  take  other  crafts  and  other 
trades* 

l^y  the  time*  we  got  to  the  ninth  grade — we  stopped  in  the  10th 
gradl — we  knew  or  thought  we  knew  in  the  eighth  grade  what  we 
really  preferred  in  the  way  of  a  trade.    «  k 

So  many  youngstei-s.  when  you  throw  them  in  high  school  they 
don't  have  time  to  make  up  their  minds.  That  is  where  success  is  going 
to  show  up. 

I  want  to  hear  more  about  your  program.  I  just  wish  there  were 
more  ^cbook  in  the  countiy  that  give  the,  type  of  training  that  you  are 
giving. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Causby.  One  example  I  can  give  is  personal.  When  I  was  in 
junior  high  school,  16  years  old,  I  enrolled  in  a  drafting  coui»se.  It  was 
called  mechanical  drawing  then. 

A  niuii  stvpped  iip  in  the  front  of  the  room,  and  he  showed  me  a 
block  of  some  type.  Ihad  to  draw  the  f  rgnt  of  that  block.  I  had  to  learn 
to  draw  the  side  of  it.  I  had  to  learn  to  draw  the  top  of  it.  I  had  to  learn 
to'project  rny  drawings. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  fairly  competent.  I  could  drffw  it.  I 
knew  how  to  project  it.  I  ^ot  a  fairly  good  giade.  I  never  did  know  why 
I  w}\s  drawing  it. 

I  didn't  know  that  there  were  people  who  made  a  living  drawing 
these  pictures.  * 

So  this  ib  w|iat  I  am  getting  at.  We  have  had  a  course  called  graphics, 
which  involves  a  printing  press.  We  have  students  who  will  sign  up 
for  this  course,  not  really  knowing  what  it  io.  ,  - 

We  need  to  start  at  a  low  enough  level  so  that  we  can  teach  a  little 
bit  about  each  course  and  they  can  get  into  other  fields  if  they  want 
to  embark  on  something  else. 
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In  foreign  languages,  if  you  give  the  kid  a  little  Spanish,  a  little 
i<  rench,  he  may  decide  which  one  he  wants  to  get  into,  if  he  irets  into 

aindthingArfieiLlm^><.n1i^    '        ^  - 

Tlus  what  I  lim  asking  for  now.  We  in  Wake  Countv  have  started 
an  exploratory  vocational  course  in  the  junior  high  scliool.  It  is  in 
several  of  our  schools  now  on  a  limited  basis. 

If  you  refer  back  to  tlie  pai>er  that  I  have  submitted  we  liave  thi^e 
schools  that  we  liope  will  be  operating  this  next  year  where  exploi-a- 
torv  vocational  teachers  will  actually  transfer  from  scliool  to  school, 
and  m  the  long  nm  we  feel  this  is  going  to  be  a  little  cheaper  as 
tar  as  money  is  concerned,  to  move  the  teachers  from  school  to  schooL 
I  feel  that  this  will  strengthen  our  senior  high  vocational  courses 
as  much  as  anything  when  a  student  can  enter  senior  high  knowinfv 
what  the  vocational  courses  are  all  about  * 

My  next  conojrn— I  will  just  touch  on  this  a  moment  since  it  has 
already  been  talked  about  and  the  young  lady  did  such  a  iSne  lob— 
concerns  youth  club  programs.  > 

V  J^"^'^  programs  are  vital  because  they  present  an  entirely 
(liflerent  relationship  between  the  instnictor  an^  the  student.  You  can 
roach  a  relationship  in  a  club  atmosphere  that  you  just  cannot  attain 
m  a  clussrounK 

With  the  youth  organization  the  student  is  placed  in  a  leadershii) 
role  and  actually  operates  the  organization.  This  role  in  school  will 
reall;jr  benefit  that  student  when  he  gets  out  of  school  and  enters  into 
thetworking field.  , 

A  lackjOf  money  is  hampering  this  program  greatly. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  talking  about  the  junior  high  school? 

Air.  Cafsby.  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  One  of  the  problems— 
and  she  brought  this  out— is  dues.  Sometimes  tlife  dues  are  so  far 
reaching  that  an  individual  student  cannot  get  into  the  organization 
because  of  the  money  that  he  has  to  personally  pay. 

The  last  point,  we  can  do  everything  that  we  can  and  regardless 
of  what  ^-e  do  there  are  some  students  wild  are  not  going  to  make  it 
through  the  public  schools. 

There  are  various  circumstances  that  cause  students  to  drop  out  of 
school.  Some  students  are  helped  out  of  schooL  Various  personal  prob- 
lems cause  students  to  drop  out  of  school,  not  necessarily  because  they 
are  haying  trouble  in  school  but  because  they  are  having  trouble  out- 
side cf  cchooL 

^  Some  tjrpe  of  pro^lram  should  be  devised  to  try  and  keep  these 
students  from  remaining  on  the  dropout  roll.  I  gg  back  to  Mr.  Hayes, 
w^ho  has  mentioned  the  optional  school.  He  referred  to  this  program." 

At  the  present  time  we  have  36  optional  schools  operating  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  are  lucky,  enou<rh  to 
have  one  of  those  programs.  We  have  it  at  the  junior  high  school  tevel. 
But  the  programs  are  offered  inainl;y  for  senior-high- aged  students. 

It  doesnfc  interfere  with  o  ir  junior  high  school  program  ih  the 
daytime  because  this  program  is  offered  in  the  ej^etSng.  We  have 

^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'^^  evening,  Monday  through  Fri.day. 
^  When  we  started  this  program  I  was  quite  apprehensive  about 
It.  Students  have  dropped  out  of  schoo).  They  don't  want  to  come  to 
school  anymore.  They  have  tried  to  find  a  job. 
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Isow  we  are  gdng  to  say,  "Xow,  look,  if  you  will  come  to  school  at 

iiight  wewill  open  up  the  place  and  let  you  come  in/' 

iiow  many  oftheioi  are  going  to  come  ?  "  

Maybe  nobody.  ^Ve  were  quite  surprised.  A  kid  I  had  worked  with 

who  had  trouble  all  the  way  tlirough  junior  high  sehool  finally  made 

It  nito  senior  high  school  and  lasted  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  and 

quit 

We  have  been  in  operation  for  about  1  year  now.  Nine  students  have 
already  giuduated  and  now  hold  a  high  school  diploma.  We  have  142 
students  who  are  presently  enrolled  in  the  school. 

Now  we  have  a  waiting  Hst  for  this  school.  The  T)nly  reason  we  have 
142  HI  it  now  instead  of  mere  is  because  of  a  lack  of  f imds.  We  do  not 
have  the  money  to  employ  more  teachei-s. 

We  use  the  same  building.  We  use  the  sajgie  rooms.  We  u^e  the  same 
equipment.  The  moiiey  we  are  getting  now  is  to  hire  additional  in- 
structors and  materials,  supplies  for  this  additional  scKobl. 

It  has  worked.  We  have  a  long  waiting  list  now.  I  don't  want  to  get 
mfo  any  statistics.  I  didn't  go  back  to  find  out  how  many  students  we 
lost  last  year  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.         -     ^  . 

We  have  3,000  students  in  grades  7  fln^ough  12.  We  have  just  a  few 
that  drop  out  in  grades  7  and  8.  Most  of  them  are  in  10  and  11;  167 
students  quit  school  last  year  for  some  reason  or  other. 

With  Hu3  program  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of  those  students  back.  A  lot 
of  those  stuaen^  are  going  to  successfully  complete  their  high  school 
diploma  and  have  some  educational  background  befoi-e  they  go  out 
into  the  working  field. 

It  is  working  for  us  and  I  think  it  woidd  work  for  our  whole  State. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Our  next  and  last  witness  before  we  interrogate 
tlie  Panel  is  Mr.  Mike  Parlcer.  * 
Go  ahead^  Mr.  Parker.  \ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Michael  Parker  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  T>.  Miciuel  Parker,  ELEctRoNics  Instructor,  Gary 
Senior  High  ScHoot,  Cart,  X.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Education,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present 
my  testimony  on*  vocational  education 

,At  Cary  Senior  High  Sf*bnnl  we  h«7c  ten  very  fine  vocational  programs  which 
include  four  trade  programs  (auto  mechanics,,  drafting,  electronics  and  sur- 
veying), three  cooperative  pmgrams  (coopciative  office  occupations,  distributive 
education  and  inausfnal  cooperative  training),  business  and  office  occupations, 
homo  economics,  and  agriculture.  »♦ 

The  town  of  Cary  has  a  population  of  around  14,000  and  Is  the  residential 
community  of  many  Raleigh  area  and  Research  Triangle  employees.  The  high 
school  reaches  out  of  the  town  and  into  Wake  County  for  it»  1,600  student 
comprehensive  high  school  population  in  grades  10  through  l^dve. 

My  education  and  experience  in  vocational  e<lucatlon  is  as  fniiows; 

<^  EDUOATIOK 

B.S.  and  M.  Ed.— Vocational-Industrial  Education  at  Xorth  Carolln/l  State 
University. 

DiplomJv— Color  Television  Servicing,  National  Technical  Schools. 
FCC — Second  Class  Commercial  Radio-telephone  License. 
Certified  ^JMfetrontc  Technician— National  Electronics  Associatloa 
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EXPERIENCE 

^  lQ_year3 — Service  audUj^chlug:  Elect ropLc^. .  _.  „   

5  submiers — Building  Trudes. 
2  sjimniers — Auto  mechanias. 

After  Some  discussion  with  my  fellow  vocational  instructors  at  Gary  High 
Scliuol.  it  vsas  decided  that  I  should. address  myhclf  to  five  different  areas  of 
concern  to  us  and  probablj  concern  to  vocational  educatiou  injjtruLtors  nation- 
ally. Tlie  five  areas  are  under  the  headings :  

A.  Maintenance  of  effort. 

B.  Administrative  education. 

C.  Vocational  Guidance.  '* 

D.  Placement  and  follow-up. 
15.  Research  (Action  research ). 

A.  JlahUmance  of  effort. — Under  this  heading  the  primary  concern  het-iut>  to 
he  in  the  area  of  rebuilding  j)rograms  presently  in  operation.  There  i>eem.s  to 
bo  a  tendency  tov^ard  athliag  nii>re  and  ne^^er  programs  hecau.se  of  our  rapiil 
growth,  ratiior  than  maintaining  programs  with  ten  years  of  service. 

Kqulpment  in  trade  areas  .sncli  as  automotive,  electronics,  building  trades, 
etc.  will  be  subjected  to  considerable  usage  in  the  shop-laboratory  conditions 
in  the  learning  process.  Mistakes  are  made  by  master  craftonian.  Whe|i  students 
are  learning  to  master  the  tools  of  a  trade,  they  make  nnstakes  too.  Even 
though  this  Is  a  part  of  the  learning'proce.ss  and  is  justified,  it  dhorteua  the  life 
of  the  tool. 

The  e.stimated  life  of  u(luipment  and  teaching  s^>stema>  in  electronics  is  stven  to 
ten  >ear.s.  In  that  time,  most  equipment  will  be  in  use  bet\^eeu  .seven  and  ten 
th^m^and  hours.  My  shop  is  in  tiie  ninth  year  of  oj>eration  and  the  .^quipuit^nt 
is  the  original,  purfhase<l  In  the  196G-1967  school,  year.  Maintenance  on  several 
ph-CK.:^  requires  three  to  Ave  b'^nrs  per  week  of  the  instructor's  time.  Some  of 
^>this  time  has  to  come  during  class  when  students  are  attempting  to  complete  job 
i^iginnents.  With  the  cost  of  equipment  ri.^ing  and  budgets  remaiuiiig  con- 
stant or  even  decreasing^  it  i.s  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  supe- 
riority in  the  qualitj  of  the  ICiirniug  situation.  Consequently,  we  need  more 
moneya  vail  able  to  replace,  rebuild,  and  update  equipment. 

B.  Adfinnt^trutiie  Educatiofi. — In  the  comprehensive  high  school,  administra- 
tion is  generally  handled  by  an  educator  with  work  exj)erience  in  general  edu- 
cation. ^ 

Degreed  vocational  inrs tractors  are  required  to  be  qualified  in  general  ediication 
first  and  then  the  vocational  component.  Administrators  are  generally  not  re- 
quired to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  or  vocational  education.  This 
causes  considerable  conflict  in  vucationai  dejmrtmonts.  Since  our  .school  unit's 
implemention  of  the  career  education  cluster  concept — with  exploration  (grades 
7-0)  and  skill  development  (grades  10-12)— there  is  justification  for  the  teacher 
training  institutes  to  include  a  careet  occupatiou-iiiforniation  course  as  a  require 
ment  for  prosi>ective  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and  princijials.  My  rii^ionale 
for  this  is  because  occupational  education  is  slowly  moving  into  the  mainstream 
of  public  stiiool  education  in  that  nu  longer  will  a  college  decree  guarantee  a  job. 
In  my  un^t  there  are  7,000  students  enrolled  in  occupational  education  courses, 
and  there  would  be  more,  of  course,  if  we  had  a  wider  variety  of  offerings.  Busi- 
likitsa  and  lndu.stry  is  learning  that  seventeen  ami  eighteen  y,ear  olds  can  perform 
today  without  prolonging  adolescen.se.  High  school  stndents "today  are  better  in- 
formed and  more  sophisticated  than  tlie  last  generation.  So  our  teachers,  coun- 
selors, administrator's  and  principals  certification  needs  to  be  up-dated. 

In  Wake  County  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  service  occupations  rose  eleven 
percent.  This  is  a  national  trend.  To  afford  a  service  to  tlie  community,  one  must 
he  educated  in  the  St^*  tIv.^.  The  education  will  have  to  come  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary xervice  schools,  high  school  vocational  programs,  trade  or  technical  post 
high  schools,  or  private  trade  or  technical  schools.  To  impede  the  pmcess  of  these 
schools  is  to  impede  the  progress  of  meeting  the»  needs  of  the  nation  and  the 
economy.  \ 

Q.  Vocational  Guidance. — If  a  student  has  to  go  through  his  counselor  to  enroll 
in  v*»cn.Monal  courses,  he  should  be  able  to  commit  vv  ith  a  person  knowledgable 
Jn  the  world  of  work  and  not  juat  college  scholarships.  It  should  be  a  person  wlio 
*has  wurkod  in  and  demonstrated  ability  in  an  occupation  (service  occtipation  for 
example)  oth^r  thah  education,  a  person  knowledgable  about  occupations  in  the 
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community  and  aurruunding  areas,  a  person  ^ho  can  relate  tu  the  student  about 
liis  aptitudes  to  handle  variuiii*  occupational  areas,  and  a  perboii        kuou ledge 
e-oamngs-^f-41i«--vafious  *tbi^ls-to^  ine^t-  tLtf-btudent'i>  owupational 
,  needs. 

All  too  often  dollars  are  allocated  for  jobs  in  vocational  guidance  to  the 
counselor  on  hand  because  the  administrator  does  not  realize  the  kind  of  person 
suited  for  tiie  job. 

,  D.  Placement  and  foUotc-up.-^6ne  very  important  job  of  the  vocational  coun- 
selor is  the  pla(;fment  and  follow-up  of  the  vocational  student  and  could  pos- 
sibility become  the  coordinator  of  vocational  instructor  placement  as  well. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  vocational  instructor  with  a  thirty-hour  per  week 
teaching  load  handle  placement  and  follow -up  of  students  plus  other  duties 
tacked  on  by  administration. 

E.  Research. — The  last  topic  of  concern  is  research.  About  every  e<lucation 
act  written  will  contain  a  swtlon  designating  specified  numbert^  -f  dJiars  for 
research.  I  venture  to  say  that  most  of  those  research  dollars  do  nut  go  into  the 
type  of  research  that  would  benefit  students  and  teachers. 

If  yoi-ational  education  can  be  thought  of  as  a  product  of  tlie  education  indus- 
try, and  the  instructor  the  builder  of  the  product,  then  the  research  necessary 
needs  to  be  "on-going**  or  "action"  research  to  help  improve  the  product  and  the 
biiilder.  Research  in  the  form  of  a  satistical  analysis  of  student  behavior,  sig- 
nificant to  the  .005  level  for  some  normative  behavior  which  may  not  be  normal 
in  one  week  anyway,  since  tlie  student  maturity  level  changes  every  week  with 
new  educational  ©xi)eriences,  is  not  the  Jinswer. 

O^he  kind<«  of  research  necessary  in  dealing  with  human  beings  is  trial  and 
error.  Thisjs  really  no  different  than  research  in  indastry.  The  engineer  designs 
a  product.  The  technician'l^uilds  the  first  prototype.  The  engineer  takes  tlie  proto- 
tyvQ  and  redesigns  it, to  eliminate  the  problem  areas.  Teachers  can  nwld  better 
prototypes  when  given  a  chance  to  try  different  meUiods  of  teaching  and  okserv- 
ing  others. 

In  closing,  I  w^ould  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  inviting 
m^  to  testify  before  you  today  and  hope  that  I  have  contributed  to  tlie  tliinking 
of  the  subc^>mmlttee  in  terms  of  putting  dollars  ^Miere  the  job  is  being  done  Jie 
help  improve  the  edcaatinu  of  our  young  adults,  to  make  them  better  citizens, 
especially  self-supporting  citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF, MICHAEL  PARKER,  ELECTRONICS  INSTRUCTOR, 
CARY  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CARY,  N.C. 

Mr.  MiCHATiL  Pahker.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  name  is  Michael  Parker.  I  am  an  electronics  instructor  at  Gary 
Senior  High  School.  This  is  in  Wake  County  schools,  Carj,  N.C. 

The  community  of  Gary  numbers  in  population  1^,000.  It  is  basically 
a  residential  community  for  many  of  the  Raleigh  city  emplojee&  and 
employees  of  the  Research  Triangle.  a 

Our  high  school  has  1,600  students  in  grades  10  through  12. 

After*  some  discussion  ^^ith  the  occupational  education  faculty  at 
Gary  Senior  High  School/we  identified  fae  areas  ^vhich  we  thought 
would  need  attention  in  my  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  concentrate  on  three  of  these,  basically.  Thej  are  the 
areas  that  concern  Us  the  most 

They  are  maintenance  of  effort,  administrative  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  growth  factor  in  \ocationai  education 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  programs  in  the  State.  We  are  now  having 
problems  maintaining  tho  programs  in  terms  of  our  tmde  and  indus- 
trial educati^^n  areas. 

,  We  have  a  lot  of  equipment.  This  equipment  lias  considerable  u^ago 
in  the  shop  situation.  In  my  paper  I  gave  two  examples  of  this. 
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I  am  presently  speiuliiig  3  to  T)  hours  a  Aveek — some  of  this  time 
vomiiig  dm'hig  cla^s  time— iiuiintaiiiliig  equipment  which  lias  been 
in  use  in  terms  of  8,000  or  lO.OOO  houi*s.    -  . 

We  need  more  dollai-s  to  replace,  rebuild,  and  maintain  this 
equipment. 

Second,  we  want  to  focus  atteution  on  admliilstrutive  education.  I 
am  thinking  in  terms  here  of  the  admliustratui-s  of  our  compreheuai^  t? 
high  schools  Avhich  Ave  have  in  Nojrth  Carolina. 

Most  of  these  people  ha\e  a  background  in  general  education  and 
it  causes  consiiierable  conflict  in  our  vocationjil  departijaent. 

I  think  there  is  a  jiustification  for  teacher  training  institutes  to  in- 
clude occupational  information  in  theeoui'ses  for  prospective  teachci'S, 
coimselors,  and  principals  in  these  schools.  , 

Occupational  education  has  Juoved  into  the  mainstream  of  all 
education. 

Wfe  have  had  an  U-percent  rise  in  service  occupations  in  Wake 
County  in  the  fii"st  (juarter  of  lOTi.  This  is  a  natio^nal  trend.  Electronics 
is  a  service  occupt^tion. 

If  administration  at  the  local  level  is  to  impede  the  progress  of  this 
education  it 'will  impede  the  progress  of  our  Nation  and  our  economy. 

Finally,  to  focus  on  the  area  of  vocational  guidance,  we  neeil  per- 
sons in  this  area  knou  ledgeabje  of  and  with  a  demonstrated  ability 
in  the  world  of  woik;  people  who  are  aware  of  the  work  situation  i;i 
their  community;  and  people  able  to  relate  to  students  about  tjicir 
nptitudes  in  occupational  education. 

I  will  conclude  here.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  contribute 
t(/  this  testimony. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sorry.  Did  I  ritiss  Mr.  Willie  Parker,  Department  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education,  Xoith  Cai-olina  State  Univci-sity?^ 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Parker. 

f  Pi^epared  statement  of  Willis  Parker  follows :] 

r^EPARBD  Statement  of  Wilms  M.  Tarker.  rNDUsxRiAi.  axd  Tkchmcal 
Kdc;cation  iWciUTY,  North  Carolina  Statk  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Vucatiimal  Student  Organizations  (VSO)  ha\e  Itmg  been  recognized  for  their 
t  »#ntributuiii  U»  the  totjil  process  of  iia^pariag;  >oung  in»uple  for  the  wotjd  of  work 
and  to  he  socially  and  ecynomlcany  adjusted.  Recognition  of  the  vahie  of  Voto- 
tUmnl  Student  Urgn nidations  (CSOs)  in  vocntlonnl  education  programs  htw 
l»eet)Uie  mure  visUile  durhig  the  past  decade  \\Uh  the  development  of  new  student 
orpudzatlons  in  \ocationnl  program  aren*i  that  formerly  Jiiad  none,  and  with  pie 
relen.se  of  reports  and  i>ositlon  papers  hy  groups  and  agencies  Involved  lii  pro 
muting,  supporting,  and  administering  \ocationnl  education  programs.  In  this 
.^tatiMuent  I  ^^ish  to  Identify  some  of  these  recent  developments,  relate  these 
diMclopments  to  more  effecthe  programs  in  \ocfttIonal  education,  and  suggest 
pt>ssUde  legislative  steps  which  would  serve  to  further  the  development  of  the 
n>le  of  Viicational  Student  Organizations  as  an  integral  part  of  vocational  edu- 
oatUm.  Tills  stAtement  Is  not  Intended  to  contradict  testimony  of  others  that  may 
he  pre>entiHi  to  the  Subcommittee  about  the  needs  of  Vocational  Student  Orga- 
nizations, llie  Vocational  Student  Organlzatioas  included  In  this  .statement  are' 
Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA).  Future  Buslnes8*Leaders  of  America 
tFBLA).  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FIIA),  Distributive  Education  CUd>s 
of  America  (DE*CA),  Vncatloaal  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA),  and 
Office  Education  Association  (OEA). 
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^VOCATIO'AL  STUDENT  ORGAMZA.TIOXS  BACKGROUND  INFOUMATIOX 

mK^}?  Vocational  Student  Organizations  began  with  the  establishment 

of  I?FA  in  1928,  followed  by  FBLA  in  1^2,  FHA  in  1945,  DECA  in  1W7,  VICA 
in  m-n  ana  OEA^in  1966.  By  the  1973-t;4  school  year  the  official  membership 
of  tJie  various  organizations  were ; 


Ortanuation 

Membership 

Enrollment 

Ptrcent  club 
members 

FFA  , 

FHA    

OECA   ' 

FBLA  

OEA....«  

VICA  ^,  

621.000 
12.600.000 
303.000 
M.6O0,G0O 
(») 

M,  250. 000 

70 
16 
42 
8 

12 

U83  COO  m  prof rams  for  tainful  employment,  and  2.500,000  in  consume/  and  home  economics  education, 
■n,  f.lt^^lP^L   i^V       vocational  business  programs,  and  FBLA  includes  general  business  also,  with  both  recruit- 
ini  from  tho  same  vocational  student  population  wui  io,iuu 

5  Includes  1.134,000  T.  &  I.,  38,500  technical  educatiop,  and  75,600  health  education  studehts. 

Of  the  total  stndent  enrollment  iii  the  program  areas  identified  above,  22  2%, 
belong  to  a  Vocational  Student  Organization, 

The  pnrposes  and  goals  of  these  organizations,  wiiile  specific  to  the  needs  of 
the  respective  stude^iit  groups,  do  It&ve  commonalities  which  can  be  readily 
identified.  All  VSO"s  strive  to  provide  programs  of  activities  which  develop  student 
leadershii),  social  and  economic  abifitieis  and  related  understanding.  By  partiei- 
lijiting  in  these  activities,  the  stndent  can  aciqiuire  a  belief  in  himself,  an  aware- 
noHH  of  his  fellowman,  an  appreciation  for  industry  and  thrift,  a  stronger  voca- 
tional awareness^  and  an  ttnderstanding  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  proc- 
esses which  affect  him.  Through  these  activities  the  student  can  gain  recognition 
for  his  aecompli8hmenti>»  be  of  service  to  his  community,  state  and  nation,  con- 
tribute to  his  vocation  through  being  better  prepared  to  adjttst  and  become  a 
productive  worker,  and  relate  his  studies  to  the  realities  of  the  social,  economic 
and  work  world.  In  these  goal  oriented  activities  are  fotmd  for  many  vocational 
students  the  only  real  opportunities  for  acqtiiring  the  experiences  and  related 
competences  that  nre  essential  to  a  well  rounded  education. 

Quite  often  vocational  students  find  tl^at  their  time  is  limited  and  that  they 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  elective  courses  which  develop 
oivic.  social  and  economic  abilities  and  understanding,  or  to  become  involved  in 
co-curricular  activities  sttch  as  sport$  and  band.  For  these  students  VSOs 
provide  an  alternative  opportunity,  not  only  to  grow  as  individuals,  but  also  Ui 
participate  in  activities  that  can  make  school  life  a  meaningful  experience  and 
fiie  vocational  prdgram  involvement  a  desirable  choice. 

TUE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  VaCATIO^fAI,  STUDKXT  OR0A^IZATIO^*S 

The  organizational  charts  of  most  of  the  VSOs  show  a  national  offlce^with 
olecteu  shident  officers  and  profe.ssional  staff  to  assist  in  guiding  the  sttidents 
ami  administering  the  organization.  V^g  then  find  state  associations  which  also 
has  a  slate  of  student  officers  and  in  most  cases  part-time  professional  staff 
which  guides  the'students  in  their  efforts  and  administers  the  organizaUon.  Fi- 
nally, the  base  of  the  organizations  is  the  local  club  which  has  its  elected  slate  of 
mcora  and  a  teacher/advi.sor  who  guides  the  club  and  administers  its  functions. 
In  some  (*f  the  organizations  there  are  intermediate  levels  serving  large  geographi- 
f-jil  regions,  and  lesstT  le^eis  serving  districts  within  the  state  associations.  All  of 
the  organizations  require  the  student  members  to  pay  dues  which  may  range 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00  for  national  dues,  to  from  $0.50  to  $1.00  .state  dues,  and 
to  the  amount  set  by  the  local  club.  (The  state  dues  are  based  on  dues  in  North 
rarolina  and  are  assumed  to  refiect  similar  dues  in  other  states.)  For  the  dues 
paid  various  services  are  offered  by  the  national  offices  and  the  state  offices,  with 
•the  majority  of  the  due.s  going  to  support  the  respective  staffs  and  associated  ad- 
ministrative activities. 
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CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  STUIIEM  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  observatious  are  made  aud  justified  un  the  hauls  vt  hav  ing  been 
very  active  during  the  past  four  years  in  Vocational  Student  Organizatiu^i  ac- 
tivities extendlDg  from  the  local  club  to  the  state  associations  and  to  the  na- 
tional organizatiuns.  I  ha\e  chaired  a  coniiuUtee  of  teaciier-edueatur.s  working' 
\\ith  national  YICA  to  establijsh  the  relatioiisihip  uf  teacliijr-fdneatiuii  tu  the 
organization  and  its  development,  starved  on  a  oummittee  »>f  teather-tHiULatorb 
working  with  the  National  Courdinatiug  Council  fur  V»>cntit>nal  JStudent  Urga- 
niza^uns  tu  develup  rtN.uiuniendatii)«i>  tu  improve  the  urgaiiizatiun{>,  and  wurked 
,  with  mo«t  of  the  urgnnizatiun;*'  staffs  in  one  cai)acity  ur  another  tu  Ue^elup,  fjru- 
mote  and  improve  tht  status  of  Vocational  Student  Organizations. 

finances. — While  the  dues  structure  repurted  previously  is  nut  be\ere  uu  the 
surface,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  students  eiirulied  in  \  ocatu>nal 
education  are  or  can  be  etassified  as  disadvantaged,  particularly  fruni  the  eco- 
nuniic  consideratiuiis.  Al.so,  dues  ilo  nut  repres^ent  the  total  oust  of  belonging  to 
the  organizations.  Wearing  apparel,  club  supplies,  and. equipment,  social  c^ent^^ 
trips, ^onteyts  and  resulting  travel  for  winners  who  go  on  to  cuuipete  -at  iiigl\|fr 
levels^,  and  uther  Items  and  activities  which  are  essential  to  a  .successful  clid) 
eust^money!  Fund  raising  activities  can  supply  some  of  the  re^uurct^,  but  time 
an<^  the  ability  uf  the-,  teacher/'aih  isur  to  provide  the  niutivation  and  alfucate 
time  to  clnb  work  limits  many* clubs  in  their  ,effurt  to  achieve  the  guals 
available  to  them  thrungh  the  urganization.  Recent  muves  suppurt  the  notion 
mixt  club  activities  sliunld  become  an. integral  iwrt  of  iu^tructiuu  in  vocatiunal 


From  evidence  available,  this  appears  to  be  a  suund  muve  and  a  desirable  .one 
su  long  jis  tlie  purposes  ami  ?:oals  of  the  organizations  are  not  diverted  from 
serving  the  needs  of  students  to  serving  the  needs  of  bureaucracy.  To  inte- 
grate urganizatiunal  activities  and  vocational  instruction  curriculum  .♦studies 
need  to  be  made,  curriculum  materials  need  to  be  identified  and/  i»r  devtluped, 
teachers  need  training  in  appropriate  methudulugy,  and  teacher-educator^  need 
assistance  in  developing  teacher-education  curriculum,  curriculum  tuaterials, 
and  methodology.  Again,  these  efforts  require  financial  {>uppurt  from  ^suurces 
other  than  from  students  dues. 

As  ihdicated  earlier,  many  of  the  student  organizations  at  the  state  level 
have  only  a  part-time  staff  person  who  has  to  divide  his  time  between  other 
.state  dci>artnieiit  duties  anil  the-student  organiziitional  duties,  Xiie  extraonlluary 
am<*unt  of  planning,  eooriUnoliag,  and  conducting  a  statewide  program  of 
.Ntudtnt  organization  activities  of  the  nature  required  for  effective  clubs  de- 
mands a  full-time  persuii  with  ailcipiate  financial  support  tu  can',v  out  his  duties 
without  having  to  use  monies  from  student  dnee?, 

Coord^natitin. — Effectively  briufting  about  the  integration  of  Voeatiimal  Stiulent 
Orsaiii/^ations  and  voeatii>nal  instruction  requires  a  nias>ive  amount  of  uM*rdi- 
nated  eff»>rt.  Nearly  all  of  the  organizations  have  develojHHl  material.^  fur  u>e 
by  their  groups  for  such  activities  a,s  those  relatetl  to  formerly  .«itated  goals 
aud  purpuses.  Iluwever,  the  ta.sk  remains  of  deveioplng  the  nocessary  re.suurcv 
matiriaJi^  for  use  in  training  teaeher/adv.istirs,  in  developing  teacher-educators 
into  mnipiftent  trainers  of  club  advisors,  In  providing  ctmstruetion  for  the  VSO 
•student.  Coordiunthui  and  cuoperative  effort  such  as  recommended  by  the  Ka 
tional  t*oi)rdinatins  Ctuincil  Task  Force  on  Teacher  Education  would  serve  to 
reduoo  mnoh  duplicated  and  unnecessary  work  and  exi)enscs. 

Recognition  of  Vocationnl  Student  OrganizafiunS. — Not  all  jjchool  admluistrn- 
tt>rs,  public  ufilolals,  .school  board.s,  business  and  iudu>trlal  leadt  rs,  and  educators 
are  etpnally  aware  and/ or  convinced  of  the  value. ol^  vocatiiuial  student  organiza- 
tions. If  VSOs  are  to  achieve  thi4r  potential  as  an  effei^iive  component  of  voca- 
tional, career  and  occupational  eilucatluu  prugr^nj^^-all  persons  in  positions  to  in- 
fluence their  develo^/u.rut  must  be  made  aware  of  the  organizations  value  and 
the  role  they  have  to  play  in  realizing  the  potential.  It  would  appear  that  at  least 
legislative  reeognltion of  Voratloual  Student  Orgnni7.atiiai.s  vv oiiUl  he  in  order,  and 
further  that  financial  support  to  promote  their  effective  tlevelopment  he  provided. 

Proffssionnl  Dcidopmcnl  in  Vocational  8tud(nt  Offjanizntiom. — In  my  opinion 
the  high  nereeutage  of  vocational  agriculture  stmlents  l^plongin^3•  to  FAX  results 
directly  from  the  professional  development  that  has  Taken  place  in  preparfng 
Vo-ag  teachers  to  be  successful  iluh  advisors.  In  Vo-ag  programs,  many  of  the 
teachers  were  in  similar  programs  In  high^school,  attended  college  where  club 
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activities  were  still  .stressed,  and  returned  to  pro\iae  profe-s^iunal  club  leader- 
ship.  The  qp^lUy  of  national  student  leadership  in  FFA  can  .serve  to  validate  the 
points  niade.  All  VSOb  need  a:^sistanee  inachieviiig  the  same  or  a  Inglier  degree  of 
professional  teacher/ advisor  development.  To  do  tills  teacher  education  institu- 
tions need  to  be  encouraged  or  required  to  Include  in  tiie  curriculnm  instruction 
designed  to, develop  club  advisor  competences.  To  make  this  a  reality,  teacher- 
educators  need  assi.stance  in  aciiiuruig  the  how-to-train  knowledge  and  method- 
ology.as  well  as  identifying  resource  materials. 

Over  the  week(i|vd  of  March  7-10,  1975  VICA  and  selected  T&T  teacher-educa- 
tors conducted  a  \?orki5hop  in  St.  Lnnis,  Ma,  for  other'  r&.l  teacher-educators  from 
acrosk>  the  nation  wliu  felt  a  need  fur  help  in  learning  about  the  process  of  training 
citab  advisors.  Tlie  workshop  which  was  Intended  to  .^erve  as  a  pilot  effort  for  later 
activities  was  self-supporting  ^vith  the  participants  paying  their  own'  way. 
Twenty-seven  states  were  represented,  twenty-nine  participated.  Early  reports 
refieet  a  verv  ^^iccessful  effort  in  terms  of  meaningful  outcomes  for  the  partici- 
pants. Support  for  similar  efforts  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  should  ^'xt^id  to 
providing  the  means  by  which  these  cffort.s  can  be  filtered  down  in  the  states  to 
the  local  ciuh  ad\isors  through  workshops,  conferences  and  formal  courses part 
of  the  certiOcation  process.  ^  .  ^ 

(Curriculum  Dwvlopmetit—^Xith  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  integrating 
Vocational  student  Organizations  and  the  vocational  instruction,  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, i.tate  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  which  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  policy  statement  supporting  VSOs  will  need  new  curricnluni  strat- 
egies, curricnlum  nnrterials  and  methodology  in  order  to  implement  the  concept 
Research  is  needed  to  identify  and  develop  these  needed  resources.  Funds  ^4honld 
be  made  available  w  hich  would  allow  these  activities  to  precede  the  massive  move- 
ment toward  integrated  YSO-vocational  instruction.  Also,  research  is  needed  to 
validate  the  assumed  benefits  that  youth  organizations  provide  through  follow  up 
jstudies  ami  (lualltatlve  analyses  of  changes  that  result  in  students  as  a  result  of 
involvement  in  club  activities.  „^  '  " 

LcQistlahvc  Confti(lcration:i,-'lt  appears  that  many  see  FFA.  FHA.  tBLA, 
Vir\  OKA,  T>KCA  and  similar  student  organizations  as  vehicles  to  put  hack 
^  intoMio  educational  process  something  which  has  been  supposedly  lost  over  the 
past  few  year.*;— student  motivation,  student  desire,  student  love  of  country, 
student  appreciation  for  the  work  ethic,  student  respect  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers 4imong  other  student  characteristics  which  we  feel  desirable.  Certainly 
this  great  expectation  warrants  legislative  recognition  and  tinancial  a.ssiptanoe 
necessary  to  achieve  it.  However,  may  I  flag  a  precaution  which  is  felt  by  many 
to  he  of' utmost  concern  by  those  who  support  legislation  of  this  nature.  The 
strengths  of  the  Vgcationat  Student  Organizations  rest  in  their  being  of  the 
students,  by  the  students,  and  for  the  students  and  any  legislation,  any  flnanoes 
which  ser\'e  to  thwart  this  reality  may  serve  to  do  more  harm  than  good  for 
the  youth  of  the  nation  and  as  well  its  adults. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  tEOISLATlVE  CONSIDFJUTION 

The  Subcommittee  is  respectfully  requested  to  analyze  the  following  points  in 
terms  '^f  tht-ir  ..verall  rehitionsliip  to  vocational  education  in»other  considera- 
ticms  and  to  the  extent  deemed  feasible'  recommend  legislation  lu  vi-able  the 
achievement  of  the  larger  objectives. 

Keeognize  existing,  as  well  as  future  developing,  vocrftional  student  or^janl' 
;?ations  as  integral  to  instructional  programs  in  all  career,  occupational  and  vo- 
cational education.  ^       ,  ,  i.    i^-u  i. 

Allow  student  organizations  to  participate  in  any  financial  support  wltnout 
administrative  rules  and  regulations  dictating  controls  which  would  in  effect 
prostitute  their  purposes  and  goals, 

provide  the  necessary  staffing  at  the  national  and  state  level  to  properly  ad- 
minister to4;he  needs  of  the  organizations.  *      *  ,      ^  t 

Kequire  state  plans  for  vocational  education  to  inclujle  specific  plans  for  in- 
tegrating VSO  and  vocational  instruction  and.  the  ^naiicial  provisions  for  im- 
plementing the  plans.  <^  ,  X  * 

Kecofxnlze  the  extra  work  burden  placed  oh  the  vocational  teacher  who  ad- 
vises a  club,  that  many  of  his  activities  take  place  outside  the  normal  working 
hour**  and  davs,  that  lack  of  adeflu(it6  funds  many  times  dampens  his  enthusiasm 
and  ability  to  guide  the  club,  that  much  organizational  work,  activities  and 
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fe2ffis''lbo'*clrUrt^^  Which- includes  students  and  pro! 

^'S'^^^'^"^-^^^^'''  and  con..nee. 
Include  the  cCofCoiinVcrmS^^  ^"'^ 

f 

SELECTED  BEFEBEXCES 

WUnsk  PAEKEE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUS- 
^  TECriNICAI  EDUCATION,  NOETH  CAROLINA  STATE 

^  VNIVEI^TY  >'^aj.a 

the  onnlStv? "^'^ '  f  Chairman,  and  committee,  for 

no  maSlZ  mL  n^^^^^^^       providence  would  have  it  it  seems  Imt 

I«m  Wilhs.Parker,  North  Carolina  State  University,  on^the  facultv 
of  the  mdugtnal  and  technical  education  curriculum  ^ 

becaSSSono  rfnf ri"^""'"    "'•'^  '^'"^"S  of  agenda 

uecause  everyone  has  had  an  opportunity  to  say  what  I  would  have 

comSeVS dVS^^^^^  '  --^^  to  the 

andlHvi!!"L*I?f '  '''f  ^^l"^^  '^^'^.^"'^  tl^"t  need  reemphasizing 
Sier  P  ^^''""^^         I  .woura  -have  given 

The  donqern  I  have  is  that' of  the  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  student  organizations  represent  22  pendent  of  tlL  student" 
eligible  for  membership  'n,at  represents  about  1  out  of  5  studente  who 
«re  eligible  for  membership  are  actually  involved  in  it 

1  hink  Miss  Juren  represents  what  is  a  good  example  of  what 
pS^n      '        '  ^flvolvement  in  organizations  can  d^for  a  youn|^ 

T  hnt?^^"!"""*!'".  'S^^  ^  1  ^'^'^^  ^^'7  actively  involved. 
wZf  V  "^g  State  ami  National  level  as  well  as^the  local 

level  at  North  Carolina  State  Univei-sity.  I  l>enefited  much  myself  from 
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At  the  same  time  I  Inne  feeeu  thiugs  in  student  organizations  wliich 
^  I  fcel  are  very  important  and  need  consideration  in  any  legislative 
[  changes  or  additions  that  miglit  be  made.. 

For  instance  recognition  oithe  student  organizations.  We  have  six 
fine  st>udent  organizations  that  are  recugnized  in  tlie  policy  statement 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educat  ion. 

I  would  like  the  recognition  to  extend  also  to  include  developing 
organizations,  for  instance,  tlio&e  that  might  be  develoi)ing  at  the 
junior  higTi  level  and  would  involve  them  in  their  special  area  of 
interest  later. 

.  We  need  to  develop  leadership  in  the  vocational  student  oiganiza- 
tions  and  to  help  our  teacher  educatorb  become  prepai-ed  to  help  these 
-ad\  isei*b  in  the  development  of  cui  licuhun  materials  to  go  along  with 
this  preparation.  ^ 

As  well,  there  is  a  need  to  make  vocational  student  activities  a  part 
of  the  vocational  curriculum. 

I  see  vocational  student  organizations  are  pro\  iding  an  element  that 
the  vocational  program  needs  to  become  what  it  could  be  and  is 
developing  toward,  making  the*program  more  acceptable  to  industry 
hy  making  the  students  not  onl}^  \york  competent  but  also  socially  and 
economically  competent.to  fit  into  the  organization. 

When  we  stop  and  think  about  the  tremendous  support  that  has  been 
gi\  en  to.  say,  the  Future  Fanners  of  America  since  their  beginning  and 
see  that  they  invohe  70  percent  whei^eas  in  some  of  our  brganizations 
we  involve  only  8  percent  of  the  students,  I  think  you  can  begin  to  see 
wliere  a  littl^  bit  of  Federal  support  and  parental  concern  and  care  go 
a  long  way  in  promoting  what  we  feel  to  be  a  very  vital  element  in 
vocational  education.  ' 

.Again,  members  of  the  committee,  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  some  results  from  the  vocational  student 
organizations.  -  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Le%rne  ask  Mr.  Whitehurst  some  questions. 

You  mentioned  your  experience  that  15  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
must  be  used  under  present  law  for  disathantaged  stuclents  and  al^o 
your  experience  with  the  work-study  program. 

Could  you  tell  us  whether  you  agree  with  the  disSj|||j|^^ed  re- 
quirements in  the*  work-study  programs  as  we  have  tnWtein  the 
present  law  should  b(ti?ontinued  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Whitchurst.  On  the  work-stnd}.^  very  definitel}^  so.  We  are  in 
some  very  deprived  areas.  The  work-study  has  kept  a  lot  of  kids  Ih 
school.  ' 

On  the  disadvantaged,  15  percent  requirement,  uhen  this  came  out, 
wo  NM're  liurt.  Congressman,  beeatlse  didn't  get  fiddjtional  dollars. 
We  had  to  serve  a  unique  target  group  by  the  guidelines  handed  down 
by  the  USOE  with  the  same  budget  af  the  pre\  ioui5  year.  We  thought 
w'e  were  serving  the  target  gromp  fairly,  adequately,  but  we  were  not  in 
*  conn>liance  with  the.restricf ed  guidelines. 

Without  additional  dollai'S  it  was  hard  to  follow  the  guidelines. 

I  think  Congress  was  wise,however,  in  earmarking  the  funds  because 
we  are  serving  this  target  group  maybe  more  and  better  than  would 
liave  othervvise. 
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Chairman  Perkins..  So  you  feel  the  15-perccnt  set-aside  should  be 
continued?  .  ✓ 

Mr.  WmTEHfRST.  ^7ith  an  increase  in  funds,  yes,  sir,  because  that  is 
ourbiggest  problem.  Congressman,  is  additional  resources. 

Chairman  PEIlKI^'s.  lou  mentioned^  Dr.  Chiry,  in  your  prepared 
statement  the  need  to  set  quality  standards  forTS^tionul  programs  iu 
the  Federal  legislation. ' 

How  would  you  do  this?  Give  us  an  example  of  how  you  would  do 
this. 

Dr.  Ci^vRY.  Mr.  Congressman,  my  intent  in  this  statement  was  to 
suggest  that  the  regulations  requinng  the  State  agency  in  terms  of 
preparation  of  its  plan  to  address  itself  both  to  quality  and  quantity  iji 
terms  of  its  ovjerall  State  plan. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  We  always  thou^jht  the  plan  should  >come  from 
the  States.  But  if  we  are  wrong  we  would  like  }  our  guidance  here. 

Programs  in  the  Federal  legislation,  do  you  mean  now  that  they 
should  just  ,be  guidelines?  How  would  you  do  this?  Give  us  an 
example? 

Dr.  Claky.  My  reference  is  to  requiring  that  the  State  plans  address 
themselves  to  this.  •  ^ 

The  State  ought  to  set  its  o^vn  qualify- standards.  But  these  quality 
standards  ought  to  be  reflectedm  Us  State  plans.  That  is  tlie  kmd  of 
reference  I  w;as  trying  to  jnake,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hayes,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony 
the  optional  extended  day  program  in  North  Carolina  for  students  who 
don't  do  well  in  the  regular  school  program. 
.  WoiUd  you  tell  us  more  about  that  program  ? 

Mr.  Hates.  Our  optional  school  progi-ani  in  North  Carolina  was 
really  bom  of  necessity.  Students  were  dismissed,  expelled  from  school 
for  various  and  sundry  reasons. 

Wo  had  to  addi^  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  school  had 
failed  or  whether  the  student  had  failed.  The  teiichers,  the  admiristra- 
tors,  felt  that  the  school  could  come  back  with  a  second  chance  and  give 
these  students  a  S0c5nd  chance  to  cbme  back  to  school. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hunt  visited  tl^e  sdhool  in  Wilmington.  He 
put  one  question  to  one  student  which  prettv  well  sums  it  up.  " 
He  asked,  ^*Son,  why  are  you  attendmg  this  school 
He  answered,  "Mister,  it  is  very  simple.  Hy  father  has  terminal  ill- 
ness. There  are  six  in  the  family.  My  mother  can't  make  enough  money 
to  keep  the-f  amily  alive.  I  had  to  get  a  fob  and  go  to  work.  I  am  now  nhh 
^    to  work,  help  feed  the  family,  return  to.school  and  get  a  diploma.'' 

Another  student  was  asked  why  he  was  there.  He  said,  "I  had  to 
drop  out  of  school  because  I  had  to  go  to  work.  I  was  dismissed  from- 
the  fa'mily.  I  had  to  feed  myself." 
Wo  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  said,     am  painting." 
''flow much  money*^are  you  making?" 

He  is  making  $250  a  w  eek  painting  and  able  to  go  to  school  and  able 
to  live.  "I  am  a  productive  citizen." 

So  our  schools  wei'e  born  of  necessity  to  try  to  keep  the  students 
off  the  street.  It  gave  them  a  second  chance.  They  go  back  to  school  and 
get  a  diploma.  '      ^,  - 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie,  I  would  like  to  let  Mr.  Goodling  ask  the  questions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Gbodhng. 
Mr.  GqpDUNG.  First  of  all,  I  compliment  the  Cliairman.  You  are  im- 
proving tremendously  in  your  choice  of  witnessed.  I  hope  you  will 
have  some  more  surprises  like  this  Miss  Juren  up  your  sleeve.  It  is 
ahvays  nice  to  have  refreshing  testimony. 

t  would  make  one  comment  in  i-egaru  to  your  testimony,  iliss  Juren. 
I  always  noticed  that  if  you  had  jy our  club  program  after  school  and 
pix>vided  transportation  you  got  thobe  people  attending  who  were  truly 
interested.     ^  c 

I  am  not  sure  how  far  we  sliould  go  in  paying  the  du^  et  cetera.  I 
think  we  should  provide  a  way  for  Ihem  to  have  responsibility  in  tiiis 
whoh  matter  ancf  I  am  not  sui-e  that  jubt  giving  it  to  them  would  be  the 
type  of  stimulus^ they  should  have  to  really  do  a  good  part  in  your, 
program. 

You  mentioned  the  HERO  group..  You  had  the  wrong  words.  We 
have  one  of  those  groups  up  here  on  the  Hill.  It  is  entitled  ^^Help  Elect 
Republican'Officials." 

Mr.  IMiitehurst,  as  you  can  w/up  here  we  need  all  the  help  Jsve  can 
get.  In  fehe  past,  administrators  had  eliminated  money  for  consti-uction. 

Have  you  been  able  tq  do  anything  along  the  lines  of  securing  facili- 
ties from  businesses  or  any  help  from  businesses  in  trjing  to  piovide 
the  necessary  room  space,  facilities  and  so  on  ?  , 
.  Mr.  WurrEHrRST.  Yes>  sir. -This  has  been  a  particularly  useful 
aspect  of  our  extended  day  program.  We  have  many  of  these  tjvciiinjr 
programs  operated  in  shops  that  are  used  during  the  day  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  "  *  . 

In  areas  like  this  we,  have  had  much  help  through  our  advisory 
committees,  getting  equipment  and  materialb,  consumable  materials 
such  as  lumber  and  so  forth  from  some  local. induhtrj  that  was  inter- 
ested in  our  program. 

Yes,  we  have  tapped  that,  resource  perhaps  though  not  to  the  extent 
that  we  rdally  should  have*    *  > 

That  was  a  good  question. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Clary,  you  talk  about  input  from  citizens.  Could  I  hear  a  little 
on  what  that  was,  what  the  results  wore,  what  they  wanted,  what 
they  suggested?  ^  c  ^ 

Dr,  CLary.  We  have  been  doing  this  as  part  of  our  State  advisory 
council  program  for  vocational  education  for  about  5  years  liow. 

This  past  year  we  had  about  2,500  citizens  involved.  Our  citizens 
were  saying  such  things  as,  "We  need  more  occupational  educj^tinn 
opportunities?  for  our  youngsters  in  the  public  schools." 

In  a  local  school  perhaps  the>  hn\ e  onl>  one  n  ocational  area  x)ffered, 
in  other  cases  two  or  three. 

We  feel  we  need  more  opi^OFtunities  for  our  ytudeiits  to  make  a  choice  of 
prf>jrrams  that  are  offered. 

We  feel  we  need  more  and  hetter  gul^lance  for  tlie  >oungsters  lu  terms  of 
mnking  an  appropriate  choice.  ^ 

We  need  more  opportunities  In  terms  of  the  ticcnpational  exploration  t.vpe 
projrrams. 

We  feel  we  need  more  articulation  and  rooperatlon  between  our  secondary 
.schools  and  our  technical  institutes  in  the  State.  / 
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We  feel  we  need  more  hi  formation  about  prugrams  for  citizens  in  our  cuiu- 
munity  so  they  can  better  under&taiid  the  kindb  u£  ux)purtunitiej>'  that  \se  have 
for  the  citizens. 

# 

Our  advisory  council  took  these  suggcstipns  from  the  citizens  of 
the  State  and  prepared  recommendations  for  our  State  board  of 
.education,  which  Mr.  Hayes  represents,  for  consideration  by  the 
Stetc  board  of  education  in  it&  policy  statenieuti5.and  also  in  terms  of 
/    Sta^e  planning^       *  ^  , 

We  think  the  involvement  of  lay  citizens 'has  been  exciting  in  our 
State  over  the  past  few  years. 

lir.  GooDLiNG.  I  understood  from  a  woman  yesterday  about  the 
advisoiy  councils  that  perhaps  they  weren't  ha\ing  enou^;h  of  an  op- 
portunity to  participate.  .  * 

How  do  you  make  up  your  advisory  cxjmmittee? 

Dr.  Claky.  Our  advisory  council  in  North  Carolina  is  made  up  of 
12  citizens  ot  the  State.  They  represent  \arious  categories.  Most  of 
our  advisory  council  membere  are  ky  citizens.  It  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women,  white  and  black. 

Wq  have  some  professional  educators  otWhe  council.  The  council 
is  representative  of  the  geofrraphi^;^  locations  m  our  State.      ,   *  -  < 
,      Pur  current  coimcil  members  have  taken  a,  vary  special  role  in  terms 
of  trying  not  only  to  represent  themselves  hvk  also  to  find  out  what 

-  other  lay  citizens  in  the  local  aclminiatiativQ/^tmits  are  thinking  and 
the  teacKers  and  ph^  students  and  so  forth.  I    ^  " 

•  Mr.  GoODUNO.  One  last  question  for  anyone  out  there. 

-  When  I  was  in  administration,  one  of  the  problems  seemed  to  be 
that  for  the  special  youngstei^,  for  the  youngster  who  was  not  very 
talented,  in  setting  up  the  of  jv-study  programs  wx  ran  into  a  problem 
in  relationship  to  what  the  employer  had  to  pay  tl\is  youngster.  It 
seemed  to  danipen  our  program  when  they  realized  it  ^vas  going  to 
be  more  training  than  it  was  going  to  be  any  active  or  worthwhile 

,   production  for' them.    '  * 

Have  you  run  into  tJiat  problem  with  the  guideline^ ior  these  special 
^  youngsters  in  the  work-study  program  ?  > 
Did  that  help  to  dampen  your  program  for  the  special  youngst,er? 
Mr.  WnrrEHUitsT.  No,  sir,  1  don't  think  so.  I  Imven't  heard  any 
reports  of  this  nature  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GooDLTXO.  In  other  words,  you  could  have  placed  more  young- 
sters if  the  employer  didn't  have  to  pay  as  much  as  he  had  to  for  these 

^8pecial_y_onngsters?  .  

Mr.  WnrrEinjnsT.  Right. 
Mr.  GooDLTNG.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  going  to  waive  the  rule.  ^ 

.It  is  kind  of  an  unwritten  rule  that  when  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee brings  in  witnesses  from  his  own  State  ho  interrogates  fii-st. 

.Mr.  Andi-ewb,  you  did  a  wonderful  job  in  bringing  these  witneases  in. 

"M-t.  Andrews.  More  fortunate  than  anything  else,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
.  I  don't  want  to  infringe  upon  the  time  of  the  others  here.  I  can  talk 
with  these  people  anytime. 

Let  me,  though,  ask  about  the  dues.  Mr,  Goodling  asked  abont^thc 
^  dues.  How  much  are  the  dues?*Or  do  they  vary  from  place  to  X)lace? 
Would  you  answer  that^  either  specifically  or  generally? 
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o.Sz/t^*^\,-!"°''  organizations  sets  its  own  dues.  .Our 

oiganlzation  dues  are  not  the  sanie.amount  as  FFA.  or  DKCA  Vs,ch 
or^ization  sets  its  dues  nationally  accordlfto  wL-^  they"  thbk 
they  can  operate  on  through  that  year.  - 

Ihis  year  FHA  is  going  to  have  to  raise  its  dues,  wlfich  already 
IS  causing  some  people  not  to  bo  able  to  pay.  Tliey  ran -e  from  S2  to^l 
o'Sevlo^mol;!^^"  see'm'  like  an "  v^i^Tlt't 

aunSn-f  T""'  '^^^'"S  °"  program 

bra^eXV<;f"L^"ub^°""^"  "'"^  ^'^^  b-b1e  to 

■  ta£gteS  oSoS  fy^alT^rtf        ^^P-^-^^^^  -e  we 
'        JpEx.  Membership  dues  i 
Mt.  A.%)rem's.  Yes.'  ■ 

MifAt^o?^;^^^^^^^^^  '  each  person,tojoin. 

it  hiX'!');ufi?-n  ^^°"P'       "^'^  postseeondary  groups  have 

It  Jughet .  like  $6.oO  or  maybe  $l(>a  year  for  FFA  J'    "  1^"  '?»ve 

•  .1  "■  f:^;°^^^^s.  You  asked,  if  I  xinderstood  it,  that  monev  be  includod 
"be  nSble  "forf^r ''^  considering  to  pa;  theseTes' HowtSd 
t  be  possible  for  the  Congi-ess  to  arrive  at  some  fimire  that  reallv  is 

How  oould  we  relate  to  ^^hat  they  want  to  cause  ns  to  pay  them« 
Mis^J  ruEX.  That  is  a  mind-tickling  question.  I  really  hadn't  thouHit 
about  that  question  I  think  more  tlm^n  likely  it  shouldi  approHd 

^f.^'-'^  ^^'^^^  ''^^^l  ^1 State  adviseil?oufd  ake 

that  money  and  divide  it  among  those  tliat  they  tliink  need  it  most 

TM.SiLirM  for  different  States. 

X  flunk  It  should  definitely  be  divided  equally 

Ji'htr'^'^'-  ""^f  io»ed  the  GAO  report.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  eithen  Apparently  they  were  critical  of  the  student  orcani- 
zatioiis  or  at  least  some  of  them.  Wliat  ^vas  that  report?  Can  v8u  <rive 
incacopj\orgetmeaeopy?  j     e  >^ 

^^Miss  Ji-REN'.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  certainly  get  yoi^a  copy  and  send  it  to 

The  GAO  report  that  I  read  was  very  critical  of  vocational  educa- 
tion completely.  It  also  said  that  vocational  training  was  educatin<r  its 
youth  for- jobs  that  did  not  exist  and  it  used  home  economics  as  nu 
exami)lc,r  which-touchedTne.  It  Idnd  of  set  me  on  fire  since  I  am  a 
national  secretary  of  Future  Homcniakers. 

Tt  used  home  economics  as  an  example  of  a  course  that  wasn't  re- 
lated tcmutni-e  employment.  It  didn't  elaborate  in  anv  way.  It  iust 
made  thift  one  statement.-  v      ^  j 

Anyone,  like  OongiTS.sinen,  mio^Jit  bo  turned  off  if  they  don't  know 
that  I'lifnre  Ilomertiakers  is  an  all-over  organization  because  each  one 
of  you  js  a  Jiomemaker.  Look  at  the  job  that  you  are  holding. 

T  don't  think  it  named  any  of  the  other  vocational  groups  except 
the}-  said  it. did  develop  men  and  Avomen  for  fields  in  agriculture  - 

JFr.  Am)uews  I  haven't  i-ead  that  npoi  t.  as  I  already  indicated, 
iiut  of  coiirso  I  have  heard;  we  all  have,  criticism  of  vocational  edu- 
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^cation.  You  hear  criticism  of  anything  that  is  this  large  and  involves 
this  many  people  and  so  forth.  " 

Tlife  one  viQ  hear  peFhaps  more. than  any  other  io  thb  criticism  that 
voeationid  education  tends  not  only  to  attempt  to  train  people  for  jobs 
that,  as  you  bay,  don't  exist  but  perhaps  are  relatively  loM-payinjr  jobs 
or  jobs  that  do  nut  adeijuately  challenge  the  potential  of  the  j^tudent, 
too  much  car]:>entry  and  masonry  and  not  enough  electronics  and  data 
processing  and  not  keeping  up.  , 

^Vould  you  or  someone  comment  on  that,  particularly^  as  it  relates 
to  Xorth  Carolina?  Is  your  cuiriculum  keeping  up,  in  your  opinion? 
What  do  you  base  it  on  in  teriiis  of  keeping  up  with  the  iieeds  in  indus- 
try and  the  capability  of  the  studehlf? 

Mr.  WinTEiiUEST.  Mr.  Andrews,  within  the  limited  iTsources  that 
we  have  to  operate,  I  think  we  have  challenged  our  local  units  in  de- 
veloping local  plans  for  occupational, education  to  do  several  thingh. 

One  is  to  stud}  tlie  job  market  in  their  iumiediate  and  surrounding 
geographic  area  and,  }\*i>,  even  State  and  nationwide  in  terms  of  de- 
terminuig  what  skill  and  training  should  be  oiFered  at  that  School. 

That  is  one  of  nty  jobs.  I  check  to  see  that  their  curriculum  is  in  tune 
t  with  the  job  opportunities.  And,  as  the  act  says,  ''student  aspirations.*' 

So  we  h4,ve  student  at^piratlons  on  the  one'hand  and  the  job  oppor- 
tunities on  the  other.  From  these  two  ^ve  develop  a  plan.  Certainly 
in  Xoi-th  Carolina  we  are  pretty  much  on  target  because  we  stress  these 
two  factors. 

My  colleafi:iie,  Mr.^Causby,  mentioned  a  while  ago  the  exploration 
program  at  the  3  unior  high  level.  This  helps. 

We  are  not  as  conlprehen&i^  e.  Congressman,  as  we  would  like  to  be 
in  meeting  all  the  needs  of  all  the  youngsters.  Until  we  have  a  fairly 
comprehensive  program  A  e  can't  meet  all  of  these  needs. 

Some  people  say  we  are  training  for  low-skill  jobs.  Well,  there  are 
jobs  there.^^We  have  different  ability-level  people.  A  youngster  who 
has  an  ability  beyond  the  le\el  at  whiclf  he  is  training  will  move  on, 
^^ellope,  to  a  postsecondar}  institution  to  a  l2-year  technical  program. 
,  *So,yes,  weareOK,  Ithink. 

I  would  think  that  would  work  better  ih  the  postsecondary  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  you  are  more  likely  to  get  the  students  moving  on  there 
who  have  the  initiative  and  aptitude.  But  not  only  that.  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  ofTeiv  in  Goldsboro,  or  tlie  places  \\here  the  students 
ph}bfcally  are,  courses  that  ai'e  more  highlj^echnical  and  attract  a 
smaller  number. 

Obviously  w  e  don't  need  to  train  a  lot  of  people  in  North  Carolina 
in  data  proceissing,  fur  example,  although  I  guess  the  number  is  grow- 
ing. But  I  guesb  in  the  postsecondary  you  can  concentrate  and  you 
can  bring  the  students  from  all  over  the  State  and  }on  don't  need  to 
repeat  J;hat  e^  erywhere,  in  Garner  and  Silas  City  and  everywhei'e. 
You  wouldn't  have  enough  students  in  the  fii-st  place  or  enough  need 
for  tlii5  students.  ,You  can't  do  that  very  well  in  the  junior  and  high 
schools  because  yon  have  to  deal  with  tlfb  students  that  are  physically 
located  in  your  immediate  school  area.  "  .  . 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  your  program  also  answers  another  criticism 
of  vocational  education  made  by  some  and  that  is  that  the  student  ig 
too  confined  in  his  o\erall  comprehension  vvhereas  in  exploratory  pe- 
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riods  we  give  that  student  an  opportunity  to  make  a  decision  when  he 
or  she  readies  the  nhith  grade.  But  also  that  person  will  have  a  much 
broader  comprehension  of  the  skills  perse.  .       ^  t 

I  wish  I  had  had  that  kind  o^f  an  opportunity.  I,  might  add  that  1 
mio^ht  be  applying  doAvn  there  for  your  next  school,  if  I  get  about 
two  more  speeding  tickets  I  am  going  to  have  to  go  to  a  driver  training 
school  to  get  oil  sonie  points.  So  i  may  be  applying  for  adiuissrou  down 
tTiere. 

Thank  y^u,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  won't  impose  on  you  further. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Quie  ? 

Mr.Qi7iE.Thankyou,Mr.Chairmam  ,        .  x,  , 

First  I  would  like  to  abk  Mr.  Hayes  about  the  Federal  money  that 
you  receive.  What  is  the  total  of  Federal  money? 

Mr.  Whiteiiurst.  You  mean  on  the  secondary,  postsecoiidary  or  

Mr.  Quie.  No  ;  vocational  education  mone^. 

Mr.  Whitbuurst.  Approximately  $15  million.  i    ,  i- 

Mr.  Quie.  $15  million.  How  much  of  that  is  going  to  the  sghool  dis- 
tricts und  how  much  do  you  retain  at  tlie  State? 

Mr.  Whitehukst.  It  alt  goes  out  into  the  districts. 

Mr.  QuiB.  iVll  $15  milhon  goes  out.  That  means  that  100  pc^rcent  of 
your  administrative  costs  come  from  State  money. 

Mr.  WHiTEUURST.yeSy^ir.     -      ^      ^  ^    .     .     i  -iaa 

Mr.  Quie.  You  are  just  the  opposite  of  Qahforuia  where  100  pier- 
centof  theiradminikti^tivemoneycomesfroinFederal.  • 

The  amendments  we  have  prohibit  over  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
Federal  money  being  retained  by  the  State  for  administration. 

Mi%  WnrrEiiuRST.  Mr.  Quie,  we  match  6  to  1  now.  Five  bt^ite  dollars, 
to  one  Federal.  ,  ,  n  o 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  fivq  State  and  local  dollars  i 

-Mr- WniTEiiURST.  Five  State.  i        f  \. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Five  State.  Yon  finance  most  of  your  education  m  tlie 
State  of  Noith  Carolina  anyway ;  don^t  you  ? 

Mr.  Whiteiiurst.  Yes,  sir.  ,  ,  ^         i  , 

Mr.  QuiE.  ^ATiat  percentage  of  your  total  elcTnentary  and  secondary 

comes  from  the  State?  ,  .  tV, 

Mr.  WniTEHURST.  I  would  think  about  60-some  percent,  roughly  . 
Mr.  QiJiE.Sixfv-some  percent. 

You  mentioned  on  page  10  tlie  proj^ram  you  have  for  outside  tlie 
remilar  school  structure  for  student^,  how  it  fits  into  th(Mr  needs. 
Ilow  widespread  is  that  availability  for  students  throughout  the 

^Trr.'WiirrEiirusT.  Is  that  the  expanded  day  program  you  refer  to? 

Mr.OmE.Thatisriirht.  ,    ,  i     *  cf^f. 

Mr  WinTEHXTRST.  We  have  some  .^0  schools  throiiHioiit  the  State. 
We  beiran  this  program  a  vear  a.iro,  this  past  January,  Tanuary  of  1074. 
Wo  offered  24  pro.<rrams  this  past^year;  ?8  of  the  149  adrpmistrative 
units  in  our  State  have  them.  We  have  several  on  the  drnwinj?  board 
that  will  beiriu  hopefully  next  voar,  because  there  are  dropouts  out 
there,  ages  Ifi  to>18,  that  aren't  being  served.  ^  / 

AUliough  this  training  is  expensive  it  is  not  as  expenfive  as  the  al- 
ternative, wliich  is  crime,  delinquency,  et  cetera. 
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One  unique  feature  of  this  program,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  hasn't  been 
brought  out  IS  that  we  handle  this  program  a  little  bit  differently.  We 
don  t  tea-ch  "iMacbeth"  per  se.  We  don^t  teach  diagraming  sentences. 
We  don  t  approach  English  that  way.  We  don't  approach  math  the 
conventional  v^^ay.  We  approach  it  from  a  practical,  realistic  stand- 
point. We  approach  it  from  a  relevant  standpoint,  that  makes  some 
sense  to  the  student  in  tenns  of  what  his  needs  are;  we  zero  in  on 
tneT^iUiVidualas  wellasliis  occupation. 

We  found  that  voungstei-s  find  this  refreshing  in  terms  of  our  ap- 
proaeh  to  them  That  has  really  been  the  secret  to  this  night  program. 

Mr.  QuiE.1  didn't  quite  get  that;  38?  ^    f  ^ 

lti\  WiiiTEHUKST.  Thirty-eight  night  programs, 

Mr.  QriE.  How  many  schools  is  that?  School  districts? 

Mr.  WiiiTEHtJRST.  This  would  be  in  38  different  school  districts. 

Miv.  QriE.  What  percentage  of  the*  students  in  the  State  can  be  as- 
sisted in  those  38  school  districts  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTEHmsT.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  guess  gn  that  one.  ' 

Mr.  QriE.  How  many  school  districts  do  you  plan  to  have  the  ex- 
tended day  program  ? 

Mr.  WHiTEHriKT.  Our  plans  for  next  year  are  just  comim?  in.  I 
don  t  kitow^,that.  But  in  my  district  alone  I  operate  one  of  the  ei«-ht 
districts  in  North  Carolina.  Over  half  of  the  units  in  my  district 
are-plannmg  or  have  already  started  a  program. 

Ch^ii-man  Perkins.  Mr.  Meeds? 
.  Mr.  JIeeds.  Thank  you,  Mi'.  Chai  rman. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  the  State  of 
iSorth  Carohna,  particularly  North  Carolina  State  University,  for  its 
continuing  una  abiding  activity  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

It  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  |ho  Nation  in  the  field  of  voca^ 
tional  education.  North  Carolina  State  University  is  of  course  on  the 
leading  edge  of  that.  Sd  that  really  puts  you  ahead. 

Your  member  on  this  cojnmittee,  Mr.  Andrews,  has  been  very  help, 
ful  and  has  been  a  constant  cluampion  of  vocational  education. 

I  have  questions  in  three  categories.  ' 

Pii^t,  Dr.  Coster,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  your  testimony  and 
the  testmony  of  every  Vitness  nt  the  table  about  the  importance  of 
teaclier  education,  administrator  education. 

lam  dad  to  see  the  youngpeople  who  are  presently  involved  at  vour 
univei*sity.  .  / 

I  felt  for  41  long  time  that  until  the  infrastructure  of  the  education 
community  was  infiltrated  by  administratoi-s  with  some  vocational 
technical. education  background  we  were  not  really  going  to  make 
vast  differences  in  the  educatioi^al  machinery. 

Eflucation  is  being  administered  today  largely  by  academicians  still. 
I  fool  the  impartancD  of  EPDA,  particularly  in  the  field  of  trainin<r 
admnustratoi^s.  ' 

Woiild  you  like  to^ comment  on  my  conoom  about  this,  Dr.  Coster? 

Dr.  Co^TOR.  Mr.^  Meeds,  I  think  the  concern  yon  have  is  still  a  great 
conrerii.  \Vc  are  trying  tp  intcgrate.what  isstill  a  real  problem  through- 
out the  country.  V 

Mr.  Mkeds.  i  think  you  would  agree  with  me,  Dr.XJoster,  that  the 
training  of  vocational  educators  and  administrators  at  the  Jocal  level 
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unci  at  theliighor  levels  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  our  whole  effort  in  the  field  of  vocational  education;  would  you 

not?  r^'  .  rr.1     .   •  1 

Dr.  CosTKR.  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  afea.  ihat  is  why  we 
moved  into  it  at  Kortli  Carolina  State. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  »If  it  is  not  the  most,  it  is  ccrtanily  one  of  the  most  nu- 
portant  areas.  .    ,  _  ,  . 

Yet  are  you  a wareTlmnhe  adnihilstl'JrtTOiT  bisproposed  ^ionig-away 

w;ith  this  funding  onti rely  ? 

'  Dr.  Cosrrj:R.  You  mean  the  EPDA?  .  i 

Mr.  :xrEEDS.  For  vocational  education.  EPDA.  The  Prosulents 
budget  this  year  calls  for  a  great  big  goose  egg. 

Are  you  aware  of  that?  *    , .    -r  i       i  i- 

Dr  CosTKR.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  this.  I  have  been  woriong 
with  thQ  staff  on  EPDA  for  5  years  now.  At  the  present  tune  we  are 
working  on  an  evaluation  of  impact  o,f  the  section  553  program,  part 
So  I  am  aware.  .       .     .      i  • 

Mr.  :Mkeds.  Are  you  awtire  that  tjie  administration  is  asking  tor 
jr  compete  doing  away  with  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  th? 
entirc  field  of  vocational  education?        r  . 

Dr.  Coster.  I  think  of  all  the  lield.s  I  have  been  connected  ^Jh  in 
the  past  15-250  years  or  longer  than  that,  this  program  is  one  tfi^t  lias 
had  a  definite  impact.-  .  ,  t  i 

I  think  it  has  had  a  lasting  nnpact.  I  think  I  can  document  froin 
various  States  I  have  visited  where  impact  has  been  made  and  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  553  program  and  552. 
*  llv.  JilEEDS.  -My  next  question  also  goes  to  vocational  educators.  \\  e 
had  some  rather  graphic  testimony  jobterday  about  sex  stereotyping 
and  s^x  discrimination  in  vocational  education. 

There  Nver^  illustrations  of  how  there  were  no  men  in  some  courses 
which  were  generally  considered  to  be  for  women  and  really  no  w^omcn 
in  coui-ses  which  were  generally  considered  to  be  for  men. 

What  is  North  Carolina  State  University— and  whoever  wants  this 
^  hot  potato  may  answer  if— attempting  to  do  to  change  the  stratihcation 
and  stereotyping  which  clearly  is  occurring  m  the  field  of  vocational 
education? 

You  must  he  tlie  lowest  man  onthtf  totem  pole. 
Dr  Claky.  Tliat  is  exactly  right.  I  have  been  at  NorthXarolma 
State  in  teacher  education  exactly  2  months  now.  So  I  am  the  lowest 

^^^Mr.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  vocational  agri- 
culture promim,  which  has  been  considered  over  the  years  a  program 
forboysandmen.  ,       ,  .  ^ 

In  iforth  Carolina,  agriculture  programs  have  been  opened  up  to 
women  without  discrimination,  we  think.  In  terms  of  some  of  the 
specialtv  types  of  programs  being  developed  which  particularly 
involve'boys  and  girls,  we  are  to  the  point  where  approximately  10 
percent  of  our  stuitonts  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools  are  girls  at  this  point.  ^ 

Wo  have  in  our  teacher  preparation  projfram  women  as  well  as  men 
who  are  going  to  become  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Meeds.  Yes.  Of  coui-^e  we  both  reali^se  that  just  opening  up 
programs  isn't  goiiig.to  be  sufficijeut.  Wliat  are  you  doing  in  terms  of 
outi-each?  ^ 

Are  you  doing  aajtliinc  to  prepare  jour  students  who  later  become 
vocational  educatoi's  and  administratoi*s  try  to  get  them  to 
open  up  these  projjrams  when  they  gd  out  ? 

Is  thei*c  any  kind  of  outteach  goin^  ou  at  the  State  university 
which  will  begin  to'  end  this  discrimination  and  the  stereotyping 
.  which  is  again  clearly  talnng  place? 

This  is  where  it  has  to  start.  It  has  to  start  with  you  people. 

'Mr.  CAisBy.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  won't  answer  that>  But  I  ,would 
like  to  say  that  at  the  junior  high  level  I  am  telluig  all  the  young  men 
today  they  had  certainly  better  learn  to  sew  and  cook. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  is  very  ^ood  advice,  very  good  advice. 

Dr.  Coster.  We  intend  to  iiave  ijn  occupational  analysis  program  in 
terms  of  what  the  requiremeitts  are  as  far  as  sex.  Hopefully  tWs 
will  result  in  job  reorientation.  This  is  one  of  the  thingb,  Mr?  Meeds, 
that  I  addressed  in  my  testimony. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  need  is  to  eliminate  the  sex  bias.  The 
students  are  being  asked  to  work  harder  on  the  question  of  needs  anal- 
ysis in  terms'of  trying  to  determine  what  the  needs  of  people  are. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  permission  to  have  these 
people  respond  in  writing  as  to  what  they  feel  as  vocational  educators^ 
the  State  universities  and  schools  of  vocational  education  can  do  to 
help  us  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  stereotyping /which  has 
occurred. .  ^  -  . 

Chairman  Prrkixs.  All  right,  without  objection. 
,    Mr.  Meedb.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  too  elaborate.  But  give  me  some 
"idea  of  what  you  think  can  be  done  at  yourlevel. 

Chairman ''Perkins.  Would  you,  send  a  letter  for  the  record  and 
a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Meeds  in  response  to  his  question,  gentlemen  ? 

Dr.  CosTOR.  Yes,  sir. 

[Information  requested  follow?:] 

Npnxii  Cahouna  State  U>^ivkrsity. 

Hon.  Carl  B.  Pkrkiks, 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  S^ithcomtnittce  on  Bicmcntarp, 
Secondarj/,  and  Xocatiotjal  Education,  House  of  Representatiitx,  WaHhtng- 
ton,  B.C. 

.Pkau  Mr.  Pkrktn's:  During  the  "Hearinp  on  Cafeer.  Vocational,  nnd  Occupa- 
tional Education;'  before  Uie  the  Rubcoiriniittee  on»  Elementary.  ISecondary  and 
Vocational  Education  sevtjral  weks  ngo,  Mr.  Meed.s  raised  the  foUowlng  question 
and  rwiucsted  me  to  respond  a  little  later  in  writing : 

"What  do  you  reconnnend  that  the  State  T'niversities  and  Sclioids  of  Educa- 
tion do  to  eliminate  sex  steref>tyiies  in  the  Vocational  Education  areas?" 

My  thoughts  are  attached. 

Tlianic  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  R.  Clary, 

.Coordinator,/' 

Attachment. 

Nekd  for  FKDKRiVL  FuN^DS  TO  SirppoRT  TeachKr  KnucATioN  IN  Vocation AL  Bduca-  ' 

TION  I.V  THE  UKI\T.RSITIES 

The  Smith-Hughes  Aet  of  1917  contained  the  following  key  points  relating  to 
teacher  education: 

(1)  Provided  an  appropriation  for  cooperating  with  preparation  of  teachers 
of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial  and  home  economics  subjects ; 
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(2)  IleiiUireil  the  Statu  Boards  in  uaeh  State  to  pruvide  in  Its  iilan  fur  tuo 
training  of  teaehers,  Mipervisors,  ami  directors; 

(3)  Siiecifinl  tliat  tl»e  training  u»u&t  be  gi\eu  in  tocliuols  or  chihije^  under  iniih 
lir  siu)ei- vision  or  eontrol ;  and 

(4)  Specified  the  types  of  i)erson.s  eligible  to  receive  siieh  training. 

Tilt*  iiruj^rams  and  eooiierati\e  efTorth  between  i^tate  agencies  and  iini\ersities 
as  a  reMilt  of  MKh  fnnding  was  good  and  eontinnes  that  way  in  ntauj  States  to 
the  present  time. 

iIoue\t^r.  fbuer  and  fewer  States  are  u.4ng  Federal  voentional  edneation  ilui- 
larii  to  continue  this  .-support  through  State  Boarilfc;  of  Edneat4on.  It  is  ni.\  belief 
that  sutli  ^npport  aiul  enconragement  is  still  needed — iKjrhapa  mxwh  more  than 
ever  l)efor(» — for  the  following  five  nmsons: 

(1>  A  liijih  percentage  of  teachers  in  some  program  areas  (partieularl.v  in 
Trade  aiul  Industrial  Eilnciition;  are  recruited  dia»ctl>  from  the  trade,  business, 
or  iiuhistrj  to  go  directly  int;o  teaehing.  It  is  essential  that  assistance^\ith  teach- 
ing s>H\U^  l>e  provided  as  jrapidly  as  possible/ 

(2)  Technic^al  coi'npetenee  in  teaching  occupational  skills  is  essential  if  the 
prograais^'are  to  eontinne  to  meet  both  tlie  needs  of  the  student (s)  as  well  as 
the  Work- world.  Teaeher  ethicators  assist  in  iilentifjitig  these  changing  skills 
and  in  arranging  for  tecluncal  subject  matter  to  keep^tlu'm  updated. 

(3)  Tenehcr  edneation  functions  essential  to  occupational  education  include, 
recruitment,  teaclung,  research,  curriculum  developnient,  placement  and  follow- 
up,  ami  in-serviee  training  of  employed  teaehers. 

(4>  It  is  essential  that  state  level  adndnistration  of  oeeuiiatlonal  education 
programs,  local  school  unit  admiinstration  ami  teaching, -and  the  pre-ser\ice  and 
in-serviee  training  of  teachers  be  closely  coordinated.      ,  ^ 

(5)  Xciiciitr  suri)luses  ha^e. never  applieil  to  most  areas  of  occupatiimal  educa- 
tion. Therefore,^  reeruitnient  of  potential  teachers  for  pre-ser^iee  education 
is  essential. 

The  teather  education,  functions  and  activities  either  spj^Ueil  out  or  implied  in 
the  above  reasons  are  expen^sive  functions  and  activities  and  are  beyond  the 
traditional  regular  university  functions  and  do  notlenil  themsehcs  to  the  normal 
faeulty-stinlent  ratio  type  of  formulas. 

Thu.s  direct  Federal  funding  is  essential  to  assuring  these  funetiojis  and 
activities.    *.  » 


North  Carolina  State  TJnivkrsity,  , 
'    ^    School' OP  SInucATiON, ' 
Industrial  &  Technical  Education, 

Raleiffh.X.O. 

Reference.  House  Sub-eom mi t tee  on  Vocational,  Occupational  ami  Career  Kdu- 
cation  Hearing  on  March  IS,  1075— Cai»gros.saia«  Carl  Perkins,  Chairman. 
Questiun  .  (By— Congre.»4sman  Lh)jd  Meeds,  State  of  Wa.«<hington — raraphraM'd.) 
"In  view  of  preWous  testimony  before  the  Snb-com^nittee  concerning  sex 
bins  in  e<lueation.  what  can  Tniversities  and  Colleges  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion do  to  break  down  stratification  ami  stereotyping  in  vocational,  ocenpu- 
tionul  and  career  education?"  r 
llespon.se  :  By  Willis  M.  Pa  rker 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  the  field  that  this  question  invohes.  ajid 
the  comments  that  will  he  made  here  are  based  on  observatitaLs,  .some  knowledge 
otactual  eireumstanees,  and  porHonal  feelings  and  philosophy. 

I  am  totally  in  sympathy  with  the  pligljt  of  w  omen  and  their  efforts  to  attaiif 
full  recognition  af^  a  Human  Being  with  self-determination  and  fre^'dom  of 
acticm.  I  opiH)se  any  cultural,  soi^iak  or  legal  parameters  which  prevent  females 
from  realizing  their  fullest  potential,  given  th^  personal  incentive  to'  do  .so. 
Likewise,  I  am  totally  opposeil  to  any  forced  determination  of  life  decisions  fur 
Others,  in  that  I  believe  the  opportnnijties  and  the  Heal  ha.ses  for  nmking  projier 
decisions  sthonld  he  made  available  to  male  and  female  alike,  then  each  lndi\id- 
iial  should  make  their  own  dteisii)n  based  on  natural  ineli nation,  Drttstic  results 
can  emerge  from  a  blind  effort  to  achieve  homogeneity  out  of  a  hetrogeneous 
mixture.  Yet,  I  realize  that  sbmetimes  the  only  Real  way  to  get  off  ilead-eenter  is 
to  precipitate  an  over-reaction,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  tliaj  the  'Wutlled'*  women's 
lib  movement  doesn't  force  legislative  action  which  can  result  in  a  loss  of  eivH 
rights.  It  ia  my  feeling  that  much  process  is  being  made,  as  women  in  general 
become  more  awar^  of  themselv<?s,  and  that  indirect  means  would  he  more  effee- 
tiro.  While  I  doii'tf  have  any  supported  recommendations,  I  wouhl  submit  sonic 
considerations. 


CONSI^URRATIONS 

1.  Begin  developing  an  xmaerstauaing  in  the  cadre  of  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional teachers  through  support  uf  teacher  education  efforts  in  '^philosophy", 
a  nnieh  negleeted  pJmbe  of  \uoiitional  teacher  dCNclopment ;  sui^port  of  the  same 
effort  m  terms  of  gnitlanou  .service  perbonpel  (Career  Guidanee)  training";  and. 

.  in-service  work  with  teachers.  By  helinng  our  edwcational  staff  become  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  problems  as.sociated  with  bex-hiasinp  and  sten'Otypin^'. 
we  can  do  more  effective  guod  in  the  lung  haul  than  can  ever  he  aceomiaishetl  by 
'^percentages".  l*ut  more  support  Into  teacher  education,  guidance  lounselor 
traiijiag,  i¥ul  in-service  training  of  teachers*  and  conn.selors  now  on  the  job,  as 
wt*il  as  adminib-tratovs  and  supervisors  of  these  people, 

2.  Authorize  aaa  J^upport  an  organized  effort  to  use  the  ^ledia  to  Sell  the 
EijuaUty  of  sexes  and  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  them  through  en^<o  his- 
tories. (An  example  of  how  eftective  the  use  of  the  Media  can  he  is  .seen  in  the 
patterns  of  enrollment  iu  college  programs  as  the  economy  and  social  eonditiiins 
change.)  * 

3.  Autliorisse  and  support  the  respective  states  to  establish  a  fall  time  staff 
position,  such  as  the  one  ia  the  Divi.si^m  of  Occupational  Education  iu  North 
(Carolina,  which  iias  the  responsibilitj  of  o\erseeing  a  «itatewide  program  of  Re~ 
education  aad  Ealightenmeat.  A  person  ^^lth  appropriate  background  could  do 
much  to  effeet  a  change  in  attitudcs'and  related  understandings. 

4.  Fiiuillv.  the  Congress  could  put  some  teeth  into  its  long  time  recognition  of 
the  need  for  ail(HiUate .  counseliag  staff  hy  providing  some  monies  to  HIRK 
additionni  people  1  It  appears  that  too  few  states  have  the  fiscal  fortitude  to  divert 
searee  edueatioaal  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Another  a\eaue  which  might  he  etmsidCred  is  Vocational  Student  Organiza- 
tions, the  topic  of  my  initial  tcstinioay.  The  social  aad  mltural  enculturation 
4»I»portunities  t-hat  the.se  organizations  offer  luaKe  them  certainly  worth  oonsid- 
ering  as  a  part  of  any  effort  to  break-down  the  barriers  related  to  stereotyping 
and  stratiflcatiua  hy  Sex.  The  Jnteruiingling  that  takes  place  tends  tn  stinmlate 
understanding  and  aceei>ranee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlUJS  M,  r.VRKKR. 

Mr,  Hates.  Mr.  (thai/man,  I  would  liko  to  respond  in  part  mcasnro 
to  Mr.  Meeds'  question'in  reference  to  sex  discrimination. 

The  Stnto  board  of  education  has  pone  on  record  in  vocational  pro- 
jri-anis  and  ha\e  established  a  staff  position  in  the  vocational  depart- 
ment to  speak  sp6cifically  to  sex  discriiuinntion  in  tKe  vocational  pro- 
grams in  our  public  schools. 

Workshops  and  conferences,  have  been  held  thrpu^rhont  the  State 
in  Nvhich  they  aro^ speaking  to  this  ver\  problein.  o  aw  seeing  a  givat 
many  of  oui:^classes  in  the  vocational  areas  that  are  now  havin^r  mixed 
se.xes  in  thenv.  ^'Girls''  classes  have  a  preat  many  boys.  "Boys"  classes 
have  a  ^rreat  many  girls.  The  auto  mecl^anirs  have  girls  in  them. 

!Mr.  Mkkus.  Very  ^ood.  \ 

Mi:.^Iayes.  It  is  ino\ing  hito  the  public  schools ,be.ca use  of  impetus 
from  the  vState board  of  cdncation. 

7^h\  !Mf.kd.s.  Thanks  very  much. 
,  Chairman  Pkukixs.  Mr.  Ei.senho6vcr? 

-  Mr.  RisExn(>()V>:u.  I  don*t  have  any  qi'iestiong,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  just 
want  to  make  an  obserNationandl  ^^ill  yicldthcrcst  of  my  thiie  to^Ir. 
Meeds  to  continno  his  qnestionTn^r.  ^  " 

f  wonld  iii3t  like  to  observe  to  uiti  folks  haw  wo  had  dilUculties  \\\ih 
tlio  adniiuistration  in  the  cause  of  education  all  tbe'\\ay  across  the 
f board. 

I  would  like  to  recruit  your  help  for  our  HERO  club,  "Help  Elimi- 
nate Kepublican  Officials." 

Mr.  ^Ikeds.  ^'Thank  you''  to  the  gentleman^for  yielding.  I  would 
say  we.had  a  ratjier  success^ful  year  las^t  year. 
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One  final  question.  Deuisoj  I  would  like  to  conmiencl  }  ou  for  }  our 
testimony  and  your  dedication  in  the  youth  oi'ganizations. 

As  a  national  advisory  jjieinber  of  DECA  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  youth  or^ani^^ations.  In  your  testimony  you  suld  that 
the  organizations  ought  tobe  named.  ^  ^ 

-  Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  they,  the  six  existing  oi'ganizations, 
ought  to  be  the  only  ones  ^  . 

Miss  JiTKEN.  Our  national  council  jneeting  in  February,  all  15  of 
our  national  ofBcei^s  from  across  the  United  States  were  in  utteiulance. 

'Befdre  we  came  up  to  the  Hill  to  talk  to  our  Cong;*e&bmen  we  talked 
about  tliis.  We  felt  that  since  the*  vocational  student  orgaiiization& 
have  been  in  opei'atioh,  not  all  of  them,  since  1028  and  the  oiilv  ones 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  name  in  a  vocational  bill  are  Future 
Farmei^  of  America,  who  have  received  Federal  support,  \^e  tlionght 
it  Avas  important  that  since  we  have  worked  since  1928  to  become 
nationally  recognized  and  to  the  point  where  mc  are  today,  that  ^^e 
ought  to  bq,  mentioned  by  name  in  the  vocational  education  bill. 
^  These  are-the  only  six  organizations  that  are  nationally  i-ecognized 
and  we  feel  they  should  be  mentioned  by  name. 

The  idea  is  that  if  these  organizations,  other  ones,  become  nationally 
recognized,  they  could  be  jidded  onto  this. 
Mr.  MuEDS.  I  think  maybe  \Ve  are  saying  the  same  thing. 
Would  you  like  such  language  as  the  following? 
"The  following  named  dubs ' — and  name  the  .six — "but  not  liuiited 
to."  Otherwise  you  are  doing  what  we  politicians  have  often  been 
accused  of  doing  :gq^ng  your  own  pet  project  in. 

Clearly -we  have  in  the  youth  field*  hi  vocational  education  jotliei- 
clu|)s  that  could  be  formed  in  specific  areas,  for  instance, in  the  health 
education  field,  in  which  vocational  education  has  a  vast  potential..  , 
There  is  no. youth  organization  there.  Th(*y  might  want  one  in  the 
futtire. 

So  I  hope  you  are  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  limit  this  to  the  six 
existing  organizations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chaifftan  Pekkixs.  Mr.  Andrews? 

:Nfr.  Andreavs.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  p(?rhaps  off  the  subject.  But 
a  lady  from  Raleigh  told  me  over  the  weekend  about  Mr.  Smith  and  hib 
son  Kobe  it  who  weie  driving  into  town  and  they  had  an  automobile  ^ 
accident  and  Mr.  Smith  was  killed  and  Robeit  was  severely  injured 
and  cari-icd  to  the  hospital 

It  was  detei'inined  that  surgery  wa^B  required.  So  they  sent ''for  the 
surgeon.    *  -  ^ 

'  The  surgeon  came  and  looked  at  Robeit  and  said,  *1  can't  operate 
oh  him.  That  is  my  son.'"  i 
So  ho\^  can  that  be?  I  thought  and  then  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't 
^  know."  ^  " 

\   **Isit  an  in-law?"  '     ^  , 

Tliey  say,  "jJTo;  no  in-law  is  involved/'      '  .       ,  ' 

I  said,  "I  give  up.  I  don't  understand  how  it  can  be." 
Mr.  Meeds.  Sex  discrimination.  '  ^       ,  ' 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  find  myself  guilty  of  what  yoti  arc  raferi'ing  to, 
innocently.  But  nevertheless,  I  plead  guilty.  I  guess  most  of  us  are 
and  I  guess  that  is  why  wo  .didn  t  get  more  specific  answei's.  • 
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I  think'tlie  problem  is  not  so  much  law  as  it  is  a  matter  of  innateness 
within  aU  of  us.  T  think  general  education  will  have  to  overcome  that 
more  than  specifics. 

But  iievojrthelQss  I  look  forward  to  a  copy  of  whatever  letter  you 
mi^rlit  send.  If  you  can  answer  that  one,  you  will  do  better  than  I  did» 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  ^Ir.  Quie  ?  *  •  • 

Mr.  OuiK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  .get  back  to  my  questions  I  had  befoi-e.  - 

^Yh^^t  I  am  interested  in  is  what  peJfcentapre  of  the  students  have 
an  extended  day  program  available  to  them? 

.Wliat  percentage  will  ybu  be  serving  when  your  full-blown  pro- 
gram is  put  into  operation?  . 

That  is  really  what  I  am  intei-ested  in.  Perhaps  you  could  submit 
tWt  for  the  record.  ^ 

"Tf  you  do.  would  you  also  send  me  a  copy,  individually? 

Sometimes  I  have  tnouble  getting  it  from  the  record. 

^^Ir.  ITayes.  ^Ir.  Quie,  T  understand  you  are  talking  about  the  tar- 
get j^roup  of  students  in  the  optional  schools? 

Mr.  QiHE.  That  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  Hatks.  We  in  Xorth  Carolina  have  a  relatively  high  dropout 
rate  in  ou.r  public  school  systems. 

Afr.  OnvR:  T  noticed  that  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Hayes.  On  page  4  you  will  see  that  we  ht^ve  a  statistical  report. 
About  311/2  percent  of  sttidents  in  high  school  ate  dropping  out.  That 
is  21,700  students,  I  think  mv  figures  are  correct,  dropping  out  of  the 
hi^h  school  programs  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 

We  inauguratecl  this  profrram  to  try  to  stop  some  of  the  dropouts  in 
this  program.  So  w(^  would  have  a  target  group  of  about  20,000- plus 
students  in  the  initial  year. 

Wc  have  moved  ahead  rapidlv  on  this  program.  This  year  we  have 
increased  it  about  50  percent.  The  legislature  last  year,  seeinjr  this 
program  in  operation,  give  us  $5  million  to  expand  occupational  edu- 
cation in  our  middle-ccradc  schools  but  also  to  expand  this  program^ 
in  the  optional  schools.  / 

Wc  have  spent  about  a  million  dollars  of  that  money  in  expanding 
this  year.  ^ 

Wo  expect  favorable  action  on  the  budget,  $2?^, o  million  of  State 
funds  to  lio  into  this  procrram,  which  wc  anticipate  would  bring  in 
about  2,G00  additional  studcnt^j. 

So  if  we  can  meet  our  target  group  we^  could  possibly  have  between 
4,000  and  5.000  students  in  optional  schools  throughout  th^e  State  of 
Xorth  Carolina  by  the  end  of  the  next  school  year.  That  would  be  15 
percent  or  more  of  our  potential  dropoutii  that  we  have  in  our  school 
system. 

Mr.  QtTiE.  Yoa^are  equating*21,00O  as  the  dropouts  in  5ne  year? 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  one  year;  10th,  11th  and  12tli  grades. 

Mr.  Quie.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  optional  day  program 
are  not  nccesharily  those  who  dropped  out  that  year  but  cover— ^-t^. 

Mr.  IIayi':s.  It  could  cover  a  year  back  or  2  jears  back.  But  if  they 
am  be>ond  ago  18  the  community  college  systein  is  geared  to  pick  them 
up  and  give  them  either  a  c.eneral  education  diploma  or  carry  them 
to  other  vocational  programs  they  may  be  interested  in. 
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Mr.  Q,vrE^  16-,  17-,  and  18-year-olds. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qm^  Are  some  of  those  ones  who  arQ  anticipating  dropping 
out  rather  than  those  -who  have  actually  dropped  out? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Xes,  that  is  true.  They  are  students  who  for  various 
reasons  aro-behind  in  dieir  class.  If  they  see  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  catch  up  and  make  progress  in  their  regular  class  this  year  they  cm\ 
Mrop  out,  go  to  the  night  school,  come-back  in'next  yeur  antt  partici- 
pate in  the  regular  school  program  in  the^regular  class. 

Or  these  students  are  behind  in  our  regular  classes,  one  or  two 
classes,  in  their  junior  year.  They  can  gcAto  night  school  and  make  up 
4hls  deficiency  that  they  have  in  the  regular  year  and  go  on  and  con- 
tinue in  their  own  classes  an^  not  have  to  repeat  the  year  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  repeat  in  public  school. . 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  the  rural  areas  I  would  imagine  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  have  a  program  like  this  wiUiin  commuting  distance  of  any- 
body? Or  do  you  nave  some  within  commuting  (listaiice? 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  Samson  County,  in  Mr.  Whiteliurst's  area,  they  just 
asked  for  a  program  for  this  county.  I  had  misgivings  about  it.  I  told 
•  them,  ''if  vou  can  majce  it  succeed  in  your  county  it  will  succeed  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Noijth  Carolina." 

I  went  to  his  country  and  talked  to  his  people,  talked  to  the  advisory 
f^nntmittPP.  thn  s(-hool  superintendent  and  the  school  IM♦inci^aI  and 
the  school  board. 

They  have  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  in  the  Stnte  of  ^orth 
Camlina.  It  is  predominantly  rural  area  and  it  is  looking  good. 
Mr.  QuiE.  From  how  far  an  area  do  they  c[raw  students? 
Mr.  Hayes.  I  ima^ne  they  bring  soa^in  15, 20  miles  or  more. 
Mr.  Qms.  They  dnVe  themselves?  \ 
Mr.  Hayes,  They  drive  themselves.  \ 
^    Mr.  QuiE.  Does  the  State  rcimburse  thenyf  or  transportation  ?s 

Mr.  IIayi:s.  Xo,  sir,  it  is  on  their  own.^hat  is  one  thing  the  State, 
board  is  looking  into,  can  we  not  find  some  way  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  these  students  beyond  the  regular  school  day.  I  ajn  hoping 
that  we  oan  do  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Ijct  me  commend  you  for  an  excellent  pro^rram.  It  soumls 
to  me  like  an  oiitstanding  program  for  the  students  who' are  reallv  in 
the  greatest  need,  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  secondary  school. 

^Ir.  ITa^.  Thank  you.  It  helps  our  dropouts  to  get  a  productive 
job  and  get  a,  high  bchool  diploma  and  go  to  work  at  the  same'time. 

Mr  A  vnrvt;vv-s.  Samson  County  is  t^raditionally  the  most  Republican 
county  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Qx-TK.  If  it  works  there,  it  will  work  anywhere. 
I  heard  about  the  fellow  in  Nortfli  Carolina  who  became  a  Repub- 
lican. They  asked  him,  **IIow  come     He  siiid  he  had  learned  how 
to  read.  '       \  . 

Let  mo  ask  you  aboirt  evaluation  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  law 
that  is  iriven  to  student  advisory  committees,  to  what  extent  has  your 
evaluatnnff  committee  evaluated  programs?  . 

Dr.  Clary.  Mr.  Quic.  I  formitUy  worked  with  the  State  Advisory 
Council  of  North  Caroliun.  I  have  been  quite  close  to  them  over  the 
past  5  years. 
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f„i?^f^i^®"^  ^9"""^'  ^'^'^^'^  ^  "^^^^     of  citizens  who  liave 

S^^?h^?r^-^'''f  '""^^  «P  °f  s»c^  dedicated 

T^.^c  ?^y-p^5  f'^ofn.J'S  to  20  days  of  their  own  time  each  year. 
fA^f^^i"^^?  .^^'"^  'J    ^  matter  of  advising  the  State  board  on 

•  n,tS.Kn?f,"^.^"''  ^f,^  scliooJs       observe  the 

mstruction  that  is  going  on,  talk  with  the  students,  get  into  the  busi- 
ne^es  and  mdusti^  and  talk  to  the  people  who  are  adytsing  the  students 

make  their  basic  evaluation  in  that  way.  . 
dl^il^i^^^hl        contracted- for^sotne  specific  evaluation  stu- 
Snt  f&o?^      I-"*"'  °^  programs  in  the  State  ana  so  forth. 
But  the  evaluation  I  am  persont^Uy  excited.about  is  the  individual 
S'^nS^'^^^^^-"^  personally  involved  iA  some  firsthaidTvalia- 
.tions  in  terms  of  working  with  citizens  of  the  State. 

StAtftRSnlT^ that  personal  evaluation  get  transmitted  to  the 
ijtate  iSoard  of  Vocational  Education  or  the  director  ?  / 
JJr.  Clart.  The  personal  evaluation  frftm  pach  of  these  menAer*:  . 

,  S  ntKi'4fT^°"^Tf -^^^^  advisoiy  coScil.  So'mSm^^^^^^ 
nJ^«f VhA  f?  compared  with  the  kinds  of  find- 

Stion,  on?^'/.°^"'-  "i^n^ber^This  sometimes  leads  to  additional 
questions  and  studies  in  local  communities  and  so  forth  frorii  the 
advisory  council  members  themselves. 

It  al^  gets  involved  with  what  We  call  our  annual  forums  for  ooph 
pational  education  ^-here  w^  try  to  get  citize^  nvolved  aid  tT; 
a(msorv  council  accepts  recommendations  put  to  them.  >  ^ 
It  makes  such  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  which  Mr  Haves 
fcvfir'"?'"''  which  studies  the  recommendations,  mn  the  Sta  e 
board  dotfermines  its  activities  in  terms  of  policies  and  so  forth  in  ' 
Zrl3?")?'"?  ^?  the  advisory  councirs^ecomtneSatioS 

resDome  to Ttiif  ^""^^  Ti-  boa^Vactions  in 

re^ponj^e  to  its  recommendations.  ^  - 

rpi^nnSjn'uc^f  ^   l^i'^''"     '^Py  State  boarcrs  actions  in 

response  to  its  recommendations  so  we  can  see^ 

Ur.  C^MRY.  Yes^sir,    .  '  *  ' 

[Tlie  mformation  requested  follows:]  * 

^ORTH  Carouxa  State  UxiVERsm% 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkivs  JmejS.miK 

t\.M«h  ?  ^fro"!!""""/'"''  ^'^•'•''"'•e  to  appear  before  your  Oonimlttpe.  - 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely,  .         '  *  > 

Joe  R.  Clary, 

'  Attachment.  •  Coordinator. 
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DfVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RESPONSE  TO  RECOMMENOATiONS  Of  NpRTH  CAROLINA  STATB  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 


ft^mmendstion 


Currtflt  action 


•  Proposed  future  action 


Time  frame 


1.  That  the  Stats  Board  of  Edu{^-  . 
tiott  set  UP  a  task  force  By 
Mar.  I,  1975.  to  Criticztly  ex* 
amme  oaupattonai  education 
for  the  disadvantased  and 

'handicapped  at  the  secondary, 
postsecondary.  and  adutt  itvels 
wtth  instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  board  within  6  mo.  The 
task  force  should  iiKluie  repre- 

,  stntatives  of  vocational  rehabtt* 
itation  and  similar  afencies. 
The  State  Advfsory  Council 
vmuld  also  like  to  receive  this 
report 


2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation require,  iocil  boards  of 
education  to  hold  public  hear* 
infs  on  loc^i 'and  multiyear 
plans  before  submittinc  tnem 
to  the  State  board,  that  alt  local 
board  members  be  required  to 
sijtn  the  local  plan  before  sub- 
mittint  It  to  the  State  board, 
and  that  encouragement  be 
/flven  for ^  the  involvement  of 
local  advisory  committees  in 
the  pl^ni^hC  process. 


At  present,  thire  is  no  requtre> 
ment  for  local  public  hearinfs. 
on  the  Local  Plari^or  occupa- 
tional education. 

Rscal  year  197S  Local  Phn  re- 
quires sirnature  of  chairman 
of  local  bo|rd  and  superin- 
tendent only.  Fistal  year  1976 
Local  Plan  cemftes  that  the 
Local  Plan  was  adpo}ed  by  the 
ibcal  board. 


3y  That  piocorfures  for  the  plan- 
nint  process  for  occusallonal 
education  proframs  at  both 
State  and  local  levds  be  seb 
forth  in  such  a  way  as  to 

•  demand  the  active  Involvement 
of  ail  aienctes  which  develop 
a^d  handle  manpov/ir  data, 
anocate  vocational  resources, 
and/or  operate  programs,  i.e., 
manpower  (CETA),  HSC  6em- 

'^ployment  service),  vocatibivi 
rehabilitation,  Mlic»sc>io«l  artd 
colleif  work-study  officeis.fnd 
private  atencies  where  they 
exist;  ^and  that  a  workshop  be 
planned  andf  conducted  by  the , 
Stite  aiepcy  to  develop^  and' 
inlliate  such  a  olannmc  process. 


The  appointment  and  use  of  lo- 
cal advisory  committees  has 
been  contmuousfy  encour- 
aged. Fi^l  year  l976  Local 
Plan  requi^  the  listin|[  of  ad- 
visory council  members  and 
position,  and  certification  by 
chairman  and  suoeiintendent 
as  to  committee  Involvement 
Thire  is  no  oresent  require* 
ment  by  theState  board  for^a 
local  Advisory  committee; 
however,  ths^tate  Plan  (pt 
1.  3.21,  p  67)  encouraces  in- 
voUement  of  atencies.  or- 
lanizations.  etc.,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Local  Plaff 
(based  on  Public  Law^*dO- 
'  576).  * 
8/etional  all-day  meetmfs  wert> 
^Ttconducted  m  the  fall  of  1974  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  invofvtnt 
local  directors,  advisory  cdun- 
ctl  members,  and  public  m- 
fo(mat>on  persons  in  develop- . 
Ini  citizer»  participation  m 
Local  Plan,  development  A 
statewide  Lay  Advisory  Coun- 
cil seminar  was  conducted  last 
Auiust 

Cooptiratlon  with  and  involve- 
ment of  these  atencies  is 
encouraied  at  both  State  and 
local  tenets  A  formal  State 
axreiment  exists  between  the 
ESC  and  the  State  board  on 
manpower  and  student  info^ 
mation  and  testint  services. 
Aa  informal  workint  relation- 
ship exists  wtth  vocational 
rehabilitation. 


A  task  force  will  be  recom-  June  1975. 
mended  to  the  State  board 
for  appointment  in  June  1975. 
This  tesk  force  will  be  com- 
prised of  persons  from  occu- 
patio  nil  education,  excep-  * 
tronal  children,  compensa- 
tory education,  pupil  person- 
nel services,  community  coU 
letes,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, social  services,  classroom 
teachers,  and  held  personnel 
from  human  resources  Mem- 
bership of  this  committee  will 
be  drawn  from  individuals 
who  sensed  on  a  similar  inter- 
ate  ncy  council  which  was 
functionini  some  2  yr  ato,  as 
well  as  others. 

Statestaff  Mill  develop,  for  adop-  Do. 
tion  by  the  State  board,  a 
policy  requirint  local  boards 
of  education  to  hotd  a  public 
hearint  annually  on  the  Local 
Plan.  • 

Since  certitication  indicates 
adoption  by  fte  local  board,  it 
appears  that  sttnaturesof  the 
chairman  and  superintendent 
are  adequate.  If  the  public 
hearinc  requirement  Is 
adopted,  tha  2  sifnatures 
should  be  adequate.  No  fur- 
ther action  is  sutfested. 

TheStateboardwillbeaskedto  May  1975. 
adopt  a  resolution  "Encour- 
asinc  all  LEA's  to  appoint  oc- 
cupational education  advisory 
committees  and  utilizi  said 
committees  in  development 
and  implementation  of  local 
plans,  and  that  names  and 
0articipition  continue  to  t>e 

certified  in.Local  Plan." 


Therit  is  a  questiot^  to 

whether  the  State  board  or 

local  boards  have  ?ulh0rity 

to  demand  activeinvolviment 

of  other  agencies  In  State  or 

local  plans. 
TheState  board  and  local  boards  July  1975 

will  require  planners  at  each 

level  to  consult  and  cooperate 

with  other  atencies. 
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DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL.  eOl/CATlOK-ConUnucd  v. 

RESPONSE  TO  RECOMMENOATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION-ConUnued 


Recommendation 


Ourrent  action 


Proposed  future  action 


Time  fram* 


4.  That  Cf*oura|»ment  be  ex- 
tended to  vocational  teachers, 
especially  at  tfee  technical  in- 
stitute level,  for  takfnj  the  Jn- 
itiaUve  to  promote  iwod  rela- 
tionships With*  employefs  of 
program  iraduales  am)  wrth 
the  pubhc  at  lane. 


S.  That  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  increase 
Its  efforts  in  maxtmizinf 
availability  and  accessibility 
ofproirtms  to  the  individual 
student  and  that  exploratory 
protrams  (indudinf  intro- 
duction to  vocations) 
expanded. 


Secondary  vocational  teachers 
are  encouraied  to  follow  up 
pro-am  traduates  6  mo  after 
completion  of  their  course  In 
addition  students  are  en- 
coil  rased  to  contact  vocational 

•teachers  for  additional  assist- 
ance with  employment.  One  of 
the  toals  of  occupational  cdu- 
catiOQ  at  the  secsndarv  and 
postsecondary  levels  is  for 
vocational  teachers  to  follow 
up  profram  graduates  6  mo 
after  complelron  of  a  course 
and  to  continually  offer  to 
students,  up»)  request  as- 
sistance in  locatins  employ- 
menL 

At  thes«COndarylr/el  and  post- 
secondary  level  vocational 
teachers  in  increastni  num- 

.  bers  are  beinf  involved  in 
local  advisory  commiltees  for 

•the  purpose  of  community 
in-puL  Also  teachers  are  be^ 
inf  involved  in  annual  forums 
whiqi  involve  the  pubiic  at 
larce 

The  State  board  has  requested 
approximately  $23,500,000 
for  tfie;1975~;7,biemiium  to 
maximize  trie  availability  and 
accessibility  of  occupational 
education. 


Present^ activittes  listed  under  Annually, 
current  action  seem  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  guarantees  , 
and  each  wiii  be  applied  to  all 
future  action. 


The  State  board  will  continue  to  BienmaL 

make  fundlnf  requests  of-the  

General  Assembly. 


Local  plan  projectiorts-and  data  There  witl  be  contmued  leader-  Annually 
repoits  indicate  that  siinifi-  shipixertedbytheDivrsionof 
cantfams are beinf made.         Occupational  Education  to-  o 
ward  increasinc  the  avail- 
ability and  accessibility^^  of 
prosrams. 

State  plan  projects  needs  for 
Creater  availability  cti  pro- 
irams 

Fiscal  year   1976   proposed  > 
State  Plan  (pL  lU  sec.  2.0, 
p.  It)  reflects  options  avail- 
able td  the  individual  student 

'  inaschoolasfollows: 

0   12  iT 

1   6  1.6 

2   2£      £.S  '  ^ 

3   61  16,1  - 

4   70  18.4 

5   76  20.0 

6   S5  22.4  ' 

7   37  9.15 

8   7  1.8 

cooi 

1  equals  number  of  pro^ra nf 
areas  offered. 

2  eQuals  number  of  schools 
offerinf. 

3  eouals  percent  of  schools 
offerinf. 


o 
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DIVtSiON  OF  OCCUPATIONAt  E0UCAT1ON~Contimjed 

RESPONSE  TO  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  ADVISOgJ^UNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
^  EDUCATION-ConUnutd 


Xecommendation 


Carrent  action 


Proposed  futtire  action 


Timefram* 


6.  T)ut  the  St9te  Board  of  Educi- 
tion  analyze  the  concerns 
cxpfcssM  by  titizcns  of  the 
State  in  the  annua!  forums 
■and  develop  specthc  stepj  to 
alftviimtfese  concerns  and 
(woblemi^  These  ^teos 
should  be  otitlined  m  the 
State  plan  for  the  foltowinf 
fiscal  year. 


Ideas  and  joitestions  from  1374  That^lffe  State  Board  oT  Educa-  June  i 975. 
occupational  education   fo«     tton  annually  analyst  the  con- 
rums  Included:  cerns  expressed  bycitizens  of 

1.  Hifh  schools  and  technical  the  State.  These  steps  should 
institutes  should  work  to-  bt  outlined  in  the  State  Plan 
father  and  quit  competint        for  the  followinf  fiscal  year. 

Progress  is  beinf  made'in 
articulation.  Present  proj- 
ect in  operation:  iames 
Sprunt  Technical  Institute, 
Duplin  County  ^hools.  * 
Also,  top  loni-ranfe  re- 
search priority  for  post-  o 
secondary  schools.  (See  • 
sec  4  0,  fiscal  year  1976, 
State  Ptin,  Protramiireas 

'  'and  Ressaich).     ♦       #  • 

2.  inform  the  peopii«tbout  oc- 
cupational education.  \  « 

There  is  a  conlint^nf  toal  *  \  . 

of  mvolvini  and  inform- 
in£  people.  Statewide 
seminar  on  »dvi<0'y 
council  involvement  con- 
•  ducttd,  followed  by  8 
district  meet;nfs  of  local 
planners  and  local  public 
^forn^f tion  persons,  on 


inmrming  aid  invnlvmg^ 


people  in  local  planntnf. 
BothStateand  local  plan- 
ninfinvolvesmofepeople 
in  development. 

3.  Brinf  proframs  up  to  date. 

Update  profums — a  ten- 
iral  lOal.  local  ooards 
havi  a  responsibility  In 
this. 

4.  Brint  equipment  up  to  date. 

Updati  equipment — a  ten- 
eral  foal.  local  boards 
havi  a  raspoasibillty  in 
this. 

5.  Provide  local  director  fof  eKh 
county. 

Of  the  149  tEA%129or«7 
percint  havi  part-  or 
fuli-tlmt^  local  directors; 
20  LEA'S  an  stfrved  by 
part-timt  planners. 

6.  Provide  full  Stati  fundint 

Trends  are  in  dlrectloo  of 
full  State  fundint  The 
$5,000,000  funded  by  the 
last  leflslature  In  addi- 
tion to  middle  trades 
lundinf  areexanrples.  * 

7.  Better  luldancels  needed. 

Vocational  guidance  now 
funded^;  presently  266 
man-montnsprojected  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  Is 
an  option  of  lEA's. 
8.increasecommunicatlqnswith 
business  and  industry.  ' 
Emphasis  toward' more  in- 
volvement through  spon- 
sorships  and  aOvisory 
iroups.  Local  Pla;^  re- 
quires listing  •advisory 
council  namis  and  po^i-  « 
tlons.,., 
9.  Do  more  evaluation. 

Evaluation^urrently  a 
built'in  requirement  for 
"  special  proframs  In  local  ' 
plans.  Statewide  evilua-^ 
tion  efforttrsci  response 
to    Advlsonf    Couocil,  , 
recommendation  17. ' 
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DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION--Continutd 

1{ES{>0NSE  10  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STAT^  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION— Continue^ 

£.  .  J   - 

Recommendation  Current  action  Proposed  future  action  Timeframt 

10  Continue  proirams  durms 
summtr. 
There  (s  a  continuinf  em- 
phasis on  summer  prO' 
crams,  tspecMlly  wnere 
*  teachers  a  re  employed  12 

»  mo,  also  optional/ex- 

tended day  alternatives,  > 
*  11.  More  emphasis  on  youth 

ortanizatlons. 
Added  emphasis  on  youth 
orianizattonsa;  reflected 
"       in  sec  11.0,  (new)  I, 

and  ia  sees  z.O  and  4  0  « 
of  State  Plan.  Also  assur- 
ance statement  and  LEA 
assessment  summary  la 

Local  Plan.  » 
IZ.  State  people  should  do  more 
visitation,  supervision  and 
evaluation. 

'State  staff   persons  are 
doinf  more  visitation, 
consultation  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  field, 
n.  Increase  funding. 

Fundint  hoptfiilly,  can  re- 
nnin at  present  levels  at 
 'Usai^xn^iM  Fgg8rar° 


14.  Provide  more  opportunities 
lor  firls. 

More  opportunities  for  firls 
are  optnint  due  to  Pub- 
lic Law  92-311,  title  IX, 
and  to  conscientious  ef- 
fort in  this  State  toward 
*  elimination  of^ex-bias  m 
occupational  education. 
Also  State  research  pro- 
gram entitled  "New  Pio- 
neers" to  study  and 
make  recommendation 
on  this  topic.  (See  sec. 
12.0,  pL  I  State  Plan, 
also  sec.  4.0,  pt.  H.) 

15.  Provide  I2-mo  employment 
for  teachets. 

12  mo  ^employment  for 
ttachers  Is  presently  a 
local  decision. 

16.  Need  sticnfer  State  poticits 
and  fuideiines. 

A  trend  is  toward  stronttr 
State  policitsand  guide- 
lines; State  board  poli^ 
as  reflected^  in  State 
Plan  and  Fiscat/Statistica 
Guide. 

17.  More  professionjil  develop- 
ment for  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Added  emphasis  toward 
professional  ievelop- 
•  ment  of  teacherSr  iFdmin- 
istratots.  Staff  position 
on  certification  of  occu- 
pational educatlorTteach* 
ers  is  functioninti  Duties 
and  minimum  qualihca- 
tions  of  staff,  and  person* 
nel  development  policies 
outlined  in  pt  II  State 
Plan.  Staff  developmerit 
is  headed  up  by  an  isso* 
ciate  director.  (See  sees. 
9.O-U0.  fiscal  year  1976, 
State  Plan.} 
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DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION-Contlnued 

RESPONSE  t5  recommendations  OF  NORTH  CAROWNA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUQATION-Conlinued  - 


Recommtndatioa  ' 

 J  "  


Currtnt  action 


Proposed  future  action . 


Timt  frartit 


7.  Thala  major  study  of  the  adr 
quacy  and  currency  of  equip- 
mint  for  occupationai  educa* 
tlorv  piui^rams  in  the  secondary 
schools  undertaken  durin* 
this  focal  year.  The  study  re- 
POft  should. also  outline  how 
equipment  is  to  be  obtained,  a 
system  for  maintenance  and  for 
upfradinf  the  quality  of  the 
equipment,  phasing  out  ob> 
soleti  of  unsafe  equipment, 
and  provision  for  a  deprecia- 
tion schedule. 


U.  State  board  policy  should 
prohibit  arbitrary  assi|n- 
ment  ol  students  to  occu- 
pational education  pro- 
irams  or  courses. 
No  present  State  board 
policy  on  arbitrary  as- 
signment^ftf  pupils.  LEA 
and  local  school  decis- 
ions. 

19.  Provide  more  poblicity  on 
local  programs. 
See  response  to  No.  2. 

Presently  equipment  having  a 
value  of  tiw  or  more  is  in- 
ventoried to  meet  ^  Federal 
requirement  Conditions^ 
quantity,  or  adequacy  of 
major  equtpme  nt  has  not 
been  recorded. 

Purchase  and  Contract.  De(nrt'> 
ment  of  Administration,  has 
purchasing  proce^iures  spell- 
ed out  in  their  manuiL 
Pjovisions  for  disposal  of  ob- 
solete equioment  are  also 
provided  in  tne  manual. 

A  depreciation  schedule,  is  of 


4ittle*»attfe-(etheMhan  m-   ■  service'  edu 


A  survey  Will  be  conducted  to  1975-7$. 

ascertain  adequacy  and  re- 
cency of  major  equipment. 

Also  an  esti;nate  of  equipment 

needed  will  be  included. 
Copies  of  particular  portions  of  Fall  1975. 

the  Purchasinc  Manual  will 

be  reproduced  and  distributed 

to  lea's  to  clarify  procure 

ment  procedures  and  disposal 

policies. 

Maintenance  sessions  will  be  197&-77. 
conducted  by  major  machin- 
ery manufacturers  on  a  re- 
lionat  basis  in  the  State  In- 


hi|her  eaucauon  personnel 
(and  postsecondary)  win  be 
considered. 


— form^tiuiui)  uiiiffss-  luiids, 
from  whatever  sources,  are 
made  available  for  replace- 

toyinent 

Maintenance  varies  consider* 
ably  because  machinery  up- 
keep has  been  a  local  re* 
sponsibitity. 

All  applications  must  include 
infomiatton  on  research  proj- 
ects upon  which  the  proposal 
is  based- 

The  proposal  must  be  innova- 
tive and  have  application  in 
more  than  the  local  school 
situation. 

Provision  is  included  in  the 
proposit)  and  budiet  to  pre- 
pare and  disseminate  appro- 
priate information  relative  to 
the  projecl. 

A  pt.  C  project  has  been  imple- 
mented with  Duplin  County 
schools  and  James  Sprunt 
institute  to  determme  a  sys- 
tem of  articulation  between 
several  occupational  program 
areas  betnf  conducted  at  the 
secondary  and  ppstsecondary 
levels.  ^  stceftnfi  committee 
IS  heTpini  five  direction  to 
tht  project  The  committee 
includes  personnel  from  the 
LCA,  the  technical  Institute. 
Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  aod  Dap«ilmdnt  of 
Public  Instruction. 

A  Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  pt.  D.  funded  proJe(^ 
Is  being  conducted  betweeit 
Vance-Granville  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  surrounding 
counties  to  study  the  man< 

;power  needs  and  to  determine 

curriculum  needs  in  the  LEA'S 
and  the  technical  institute. 


Current  action  will  be  continued  Annually, 
and  strenfthened. 


'1  Thatthe  State  Board  of  EduOa- 
Uon  Qevelop  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  assuring  that 
exemplary  projects  jsrow  out 
of  research  findings  Qt 
demonstrate  promising  oc- 
cupational education  prac- 
tices and  also  develop  a 
mechanism  for  dissemination 
or  findings  and  for  imple- 
mentation into  regular  pro* 
grams  Mross  the  State. 

1  that  a  task  force  be  established 
(secondary-postsecondary)  to 
examine  articulation  improve- 
ment and  that  one  considera- 
tion be  the  establishment  of  ? 
S^stim  of  challenge  oxams  in 
eacn  subject  area  across  the 
State  at  the  postsecondary  level 
to  establish  a  uniform  basis  of 
advanced  plKement. . 


A  pt  p  project  In  the  Fayette-  July  1.  1975. 
•  ville  City  schools  will  include 

a  component  on  ariiculation 

with  FayeUeville  Technical 

Institute. 

The  organization  of  a  State  <;*nf«mber  1975 

level  secondz'V  2nd  post- 
•  secondary  articulation  task 

force  will  be  includes  as  an  ^ 

objective  for  1975-76 
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DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION-ConUnued 

RESPONSE  TO  RECDMUEHDATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION-Conlinued 


Rtcommendttion 


Current  tctj  on 


Pjopos«d  foture  Ktion 


Timt  framt 


}0.  That  theUy  Advisory  Council 
seminar  b«  continued  on  an 
annual  basts.  ^ 


It.  That  a  study  be  madi  of  tht 
effect  tveaess  of  hsvtng  allocated 
$^,000,000  It  100  percent  on  an 

.  AOj^  bast)  in  fiscal  year  1975 
for  occvpatiotiai  j^ducattoT)  in 
m  public  schools. 


Projected  as  in  service  activity 
in  the  fiscdi  year  1976  Nortn 
Carolina  State  Plan  for  Oc- 
cupational Education,  p.  136, 
pt  II:  Resources  identified 
and  available, 
information  providto  through 
local  plans  for  occupational 
tducatton.  as  well  as  throu|h 
exisUn(  data  collection  sys- 
tems, indiqtt  that  tht 
^,000.000  .allocated  at  100 
percent  on  an  ADM  basis  in 
fiscal  year  1975  for  occupa- 
tional education  Is  having  tht 
followinf  effects: 
1.  Local  units  projected  tht 
expenditure  of  $486^658  for 
txttnded  day  prbgrams  <in 
addition  to  man-months  and 
other  resources).  Full-timt 
staff,  part-timt  hourly  in- 
structional mattrials  and 
eauipmtntr  student  transpor* 
tatton  and  othtr  a^vpropriate 
^  expenditures  wert  indtcattd. 
*  The  majority  of  tht  2,000-pIus 
studtnts  ?tryed  by  the  cur- 


Conduct  on  an  annual  basis*..  Annually 


Continued  evaluation  of  utiliza-  Do. 

tion  and  effectiveness  of  non* 

matchini  expansion  funds. 
Continued   fundinj    requtsts  Biennially. 

from  tht  General  Assembly. 


rtntlyoj 


rogrart 


2.  Approximately  S60,482  was 
projected  for  ttie  continuation 
anci  implementation  of'occu* 
pationai  awareness  prpframs 
in  16  lea's.  Thest  proframs 
indicated  that  they  wert  to 
optrate  in  accofdanct  with 
theStatt  Board  of  Education's 
policy  on  career  tducation. 

3.  A  total  of  $876,695  was  pro- 
^  jected  for  occupational  ex- 
^  pioration    protrams.  This 

included  additional  funds 
to  maintain  and/or  expand  tx- 
isUnf  programs  in  24  LEA's* 
and  the  implementation  of 
new  or»expanded  activities  In 
27*LEA*s.  Approximately  42 
full-time  positions  are-beint 
supported  throuihthese  funds 
and  art  servini  approximately 
5,481  additional  studontr^The 
nonmatchinf  expansion  f  unds, 
in  combinati(?n  with  other 
State  and  local  resources,  art 
providinK  expanded  services 
to  95,00^  stifdents  in  this  area 
of  instruction.  Much  needed 
supplits,  instructional  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  is  wtll 
as  funds  for  studtnt  field  trips 
and  other  areas  of^eed  have 
been  at  least*  partially  met 
•  throuth  tht  nonmatchinc  tx* 
panslon  funds  made  available. 

4.  Tht  remaininf  $3,576,165 
was  pro]ected  by  LEA  s  as  bi< 
int  utilized  to  expand  and  im- 
provt  existing  occupational 
programs  in  grades  9-12,  as 
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DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EOUCATION-Contmutd 

RESPONSE  TO  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCAT10N--ConUnued' 


Recommtndation 


Cuirtnt  action 


Proposed  foturt  acUon 


Time  frame 


well  as  the  implementition  of 
new  prcfrtms.  Approximately 
99  Instructional  positions  are 
presently  funded  throuth 
ttiest  funds,  with  iW^fopm 
areas  representee^  These 
new  positions  are  serving  ap- 
proximately S,757  additional 
students.  The  equivalent  of 
15  fulMmi  local  directors 
have  t>een  funded  frcm  these 
resources,  ttius^providlnc  ad- 
ditionallead^rAf^ip  atthelocal 
\t}t\ in  the  pTanninf  and  de- 
velopment of  occupational  ed- 
ucation proframs» 

Numerous  ItA's  are  utiltzinl 
these  resources  in  short-term 
contracts  with  tradespersons, 
businesses,  or  industry  to 
provide  instructional  services 
•otherwise  unavailable  to 
students. 

^Up' until  this  fiscal  year,  re- 
sources for  regular  occupa- 
tional 'education  protrams 
have  t}een  provided  ii^the 
form  of  man-months  ?r 
teacher  positions;  thus  new 
proffimt  Yffrffr  btf^j\  Wtth- 


12.  Thit  a  report  on  the  profress 
ol  recommendations  made  by 
the  SUte  Adviso7  Council  on  ' 
Vocational  Education  be  made 
to  a  joint  mMtInt  of  the  council 
and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion not  later  than  May  of  each 
year:  An  explanation  of  anv 
ricommendations  not  accepted 
should  be  madeat this  meitini 
and  elso  be  reported  in  the  State 
Plan  in  the  official  responses  of  ^ 
the  t}oard  to  the  CQundl's 
recommendations. 


out  sufficient  funds  for  neces- 
sa7  equipment*  materials, 
atKi  other  needs  required  for 
their  proper  implementation. 
Nonmatchini  expansion  funds^ 
have  been  utilized  to  a  larte 
deirte  In  providinf  the 
ireatty  needed  equipment, 
supplies,  instructional  matr"^ 
rials,  and  9th«r  appropriate 
neeos  for  these  protrams. 
It  has  also  ef>abfDd  protrams 
heretofore  operatintwithob- 
solete  equipment  to  update 
labs  by  Kqulrlnt  the  type  of 
equipment  students  will  be 
utilizint  on  jobs.  It  has  also 
helped  LEA's  in  movint 
toward  meetlnt  OSHA  stand- 
ards mand'ated  bv  North 
Carolina  requirements.  (LEA'S 
have  budteted  $1,664,339 
for  equipment  expenditures 
at  ell  levels  and  $679,197  for 
miterials  and^  supplies  at  alt 
leveli.) 

A  Joint  meetinc  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  on  Voea- 

'  tional  Educatio  n  and  th«  State 
Board  of  Education  is  t>einf 
held  Apr.  2, '1975.  Copies  of 
the  responses  of  the  State 
board  will  be  distribute^  at 
this  meetint  and  presented  to 
the  State  board  for  adoption 
on  Apr.  3.  Aftec  approval,  the 
responsei  will  be  included  in 
the^  fiscal  year  1976  3Ute 
Plan. 


This  will  be  an  ^annual  oc- 
currence* 


Annually. 


Er|c  73 
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Current  action 


Fropostd  f  uturt  action 


Tim%  frami 


13.  That  action  be  continued  on 
recommendatwns  2,  3,  antf  4 

made  in  the  annual  evaluation  "  « 

report  for  fiscal  year  1 973. 

Recommindatlon  2  (fiscal  Extensive  efforts  have  been  Dtvelopmentofa  desiin  to  cap-  December  1975. 
v«r  iQ7^v  Th,t  th.  <;♦,..  by.  LEA'S  throufh  their     ture  the  needs  ar^  aspira- 

icni-rarffe  locaHpHns  for  oc-  —         '  - 

cupationa^  education  to  deter- 
mine needs  and  aspirations  as 
an  input  into  ptonninj. 


year  1973);  That  the  State 
Board  of  Education  make  a 
niiiior  study  of  the  oaupa- 
tional  education  needs  and 
aspirations  of  students  en- 
rolled in  trades  9  to  12  In 
the  State  for  usa  as  a  major 
input  in  planmnf. 
Recommtndatton  Z  (fiscal  Sea  fiscal  year  197,4  recommen- 


tiqns  from  the  local  plans  and 
correlate  these  into  i  signifi- 
cant identification  for  State 
level  planninf  by  each  of  the 
raspective  program  areas. 


year  1973):  That  a  ta^ 
force  of  secondary  and 
postsecondary  occupational 
education  personnel  repre- 
sentini  ail  major  occupa- 
tional areas,  selected  ed- 
ministrators.  and  other 
riplevant  persons  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  oppor- 
tunities and  techniques  for 
curriculum  articulation  of 
oaupational  education  pro- 
crams  bttvraen  the  2  ievelsr 
includrnf  a  clear  statement 

of  mKyon,  fftltt,  and  in\a 


datrofi  9. 


of  lacH.  ynii  u(  mav.e  stfcfc 


recommendations  as  are 
needed  to  enhance  this 
effort. 

Recommendation  4  (fiscal 
year  1973)-  That  a  major 
study  of  the  professional 
development  needs  of 
teachers  and  administra- 
tors and  opportunities  for 
meetinf  these  needs  be  u n- 
dertaken  by  a  special  task 
force  for  the  purpose  of 
assurinf  that  adequate 
plans  and  resources  for 
malntaininf  hith  quality 
Instructors  ara  available. 
This  tSsK  force  should  in- 
clude representatives  from 
the  State  staff,  teachers 
from  each  of  the  major  oc- 
occupational  areaSv  local 
directors  and  teaclter  edu- 
cators and  other  relevant 
croups. 

14  That  efforts  be  continued  to. 
provide  staif  development  (tn- 
service)  fpr  (iffdanbe  personnel 
throufh  work  experience  in 
business  and/or  industry  and 
that  tr^e  Slate  Board  of  Educa- 
tion require 'an  internship  in 
business  and/or  industry  for 
initial  cartification  as  a 
counselor. 

15.  That  each  local  administra- 
tive unit  be  required  to  show  in 
its  local  plan  that  they  are 
presently  meetinf  the  needs  of 
their  students  in  each  school 
for  occupational  education  pro- 
grams or  courses  or  that  they 
are  maktnf  substantial  profress 
toward  that  end 


A  Stete  Advisory  Committee  for 
Personnel  Development  Is 
functioninf.  The  committee 
Inciodes  repr^entatfves  from 
teacher  education.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction^ 
Department  of  Community 
Colletes,  local  education 
atencies,  business  andtndus* 
try. 


One  of  the  objectives  of  the  State  Annually. 
Advisory  Committee  for  Per- 
sonnel Development  for  1975- 
76  will  be  to  develop  a  system 
for  pe?sonnel  development^ 
This  will  include  preservtceas 
v^ll  as  inservice  proframs. 
A  task  force  from  the  State  Ad-  Do. 
vlsory  Committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  design  vyays  for 
more  involvement  of  teacher 
educa^'on  institutions  in  the 
total  personnel  development 
system. 

The  framework  for  the  desif n  of  Apr.  28-30, 
a  personnel  development  sys-  1975. 
tem  wilj  result  from  a  nation- 
wide personnel  development 
workshop  to  be  lield  m  Ra- 
leigh, Apr.  21-30,1975. 

slate  board  action  includes  an  Consider  an  annual  in-service  Summer,  1975. 

in-service  workshop  far  gutd-  workshop. 

ance  counselors  aunng  the  A  proposed  competency- based  Spring.  1975. 

summer  ^f  1975  to  include  profram  in  counselor  educa- 

work  txperien^  in  business  lion  to  include  work  •x- 

or  industry.  perience  to  be  submitted  to 
the  State  board. 


Current  local  plans  require 
student  aspirations,  man- 
power needs,  current  course 
0  ff  e  ri  n  f  s.  a  n  propos  ed  cou  r  se 
offerings.  It  is  felt  that  these 
are  Indicators  of  meeting 
student  and  manpower  needs. 


Unless  tecommendation  is  fur- 
ther ciartfted  beyond  what 
appears  on  pages  4  and  39  of 
the  Annual  Evaluation  Re- 
port. Fiscal  Year  1974.  State 
board  is  unable  to  take  other 
specific  action. 
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Recommendation 


Current  action 


Fropostd  futQrt  action 


Timt  (rami 


16.  That  occupatiorul  educatran 
youth  organizaUoru  continue  to 
D«  «H)rdinated  and  strenith- 
•ned  throuihState«ltvtl  leader- 
ship and  that  Uit  Statt  board, 
in  iti  raove  to  elimtnatt  fees, 
took  seriously  at  Statt  su^rt 
for  youth  orfanizatiorrfets,  ei- 
pecitlly  for.disadvantaced 
students. 


For  mort  4han  3  yr,  the  Statt 

advisors  of  the  various  youth 
orcanlzations  havt  met  fre- 
quently to  discuss. common 
issues  and  concerns  and  to 
cooperativfly  plan  and  co* 
ordmatt  efforts  to  stren|ther) 
the  youth  orianizatlons^in* 
dividUally  and  colltctivtly* 
Somt  of  the  major  develop- 
mertts  that  havt  occurred 
from  thest  efforts  are: 

1.  The  pftparation  of  a  pro- 
posed policy  statement  on 
youth  orianizaUons  for  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  policy 
statement  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Statt  Board 
of  Education  in  Ftbruary 
1972,  and  distributtd  to  all 
su p^er irttendtnts,  p rincipats, 
local  directors  of  occupa- 
tional education  and  occupa- 
tional education  teachers,  ^ 

2.  Formation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Occupational  Educa- 
iion  Youth  ,  CounciL  This 
rmtnril  Vx  rnmprrwrf  fff  a 


Septtmbvr  1975. 


The  February  1972  policy  will 
be  redistributed  to  superin- 
tendents, principals,  local 
directors  of  occupational  ed- 
ucation, teaclfers,  local  boards 
of  education,  and  local  ad- 
visory committees  callini 
their  attention  once  acain  to 
the  i  mportance  of  this  activity. 


The  activities  of  the  North  September  1975- 
Carolina  Youth  Council  will     May  1976. 
continue  to  b« 'supported  and 


tfrfnithfnfrt    The  YoutlL. 


student  reprtseotative  from 
each  youth  brcanlzetlon  plus 
the  state  advisor  of  each 
organization.  The  major  pur- 
poses of  this  council  are  to: 

(a)  Create  and  promote 
amonc  students,  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and 
the  seneral  public  an 
tpppreciation  for  and  an 
interest  in  occupational 
education  and  the  related 
youth  orfanizations. 

(b)  Promote  the  plannini 
and  ipi piemen tation  of 
activities  for  the  common 
welfare  of  e4ch  organiza- 
tion. 

(c>  Promote  communication, 
cooperation,  and  unity 
amonx  the  various  offa- 
nizations.  ' 

3.  A  Leadership  Development 
and  Planninx  Conference  for 
all  State  offlcars  of  uch  oria- 
rlzsiion  ws«  plaAned  and  con- 
ducted attheRJ.  Peeler  FFA 
Camp  at  White  Like  in  the 
summer  of  1974.  Plans  are 
underway  for  another  such 
conferenca  In  1975. 

4.  The  Youth  Council  student 
members  were  extensively 
involved  in  Oaupational  Ed* 
ucation  Week  observance  In 
1975.  They  served  as  paies  In 
the  General  Assembly  durinf 
the  week  and  local  croups 
were  brOtifht  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  recognition 
from  the.  House  and  Senate 
latleries. 


Council  will  endeavor  to  work 
cooperativfly  with  other 
youth  froups  apd  develop 
model  situations  in  various 
schools  across  the  State  for 
all  student  activities. 


This  conference  wiil  be  con- 
ducted on  an  annual  basis. 


July  1.  1975. 


This  activity  will  be  continued  Sprins,  1S76. 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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Recommendation 


Current  idton 


Proposed  future  action 


Timtframt 


5.  A  leadership  development 
packtt  of  teachini  resources 
for  occupational  education 
youth  ortanijyit^ns  is  beini 
developtd  for  intuat  us* 
statewide.  Other  epsjn  tht 
prPpostd  process  ror  implex 
mentins  include  an  Institute 
forin*servictn£  teachers  to  be 
involved  in  a  field  test  of  this 
material,  in>servicin|  of  staff 
members  in  the  Dtvisfon  of 
Occupational  Education,  and 
tht^nventual  dissemination  of 
materials  along  with  in-serv- 
icini  of  alt  occupational  edu* 
cation  teachers  snd  other 

^^octupational  personneU  v. 


.  Occupational  education  youth 
organizations  have  always 
been  open  to  alt  students; 
however,  perhaps  the  disad- 
vantAgftd  ftHupatinpally,  i>«t. 


This  packet  wUI  be  dlstrjbuttd  September, 
upon  validation  to  all  occu-  I97&>May, 


pational  education  teachers, 
and  staff  will  work  with  the 
teachers  in  its  irpplementa" 
tion. 

'Revie)»  of  the  policy  for  paymeh  t 
of  club  dues  wilh  the  notion 
that  periiaps  this  policy  c*n 
be  amended  to  provide  dues 
for  the  economically  disad' 
van  tat  ed. 

Revise  supplementary  9outh  or- 
^laniZation  materials  to  incor« 

^  porate  stratefies  that  would 
increase' the  effective ne>^  u( 
involvini  diSadvantafed  stu- 
dents in  club  activities. 

Review  the  leadership  develop- 
ment packets  to  include  strat- 
e|ies  for  providin|  leadership 
development  activities  for  the 
distdvanta&ed. 

Provide  youth  orpnization  *ad- 
^vtsers  and  teachers  with  in- 
service  experiences  necessary 
to  develop  competencies  for 

iftwIulTHrtmrfxat^tag^riynyth 


1976. 


-iwmTMllyi  cwUtfratly;  ti»clally)  i^  clyb  xtwitiwi 


/ 

17  That  the  SUt«  jboard  require 
local  and  State  eijucators  to 
devek)pand  state  specific  pron- 
ctency  levels  t6  be  achieved  in 
each  prograni  area  and  then 
properly  assfss  the  reaching  of 
these  proncfencifs  by  students 
tnrougn  ar)  annual  evaluation 
process^nd  as  part  of  the  State 
accreditation  procedure. 


have  Often  been  exclu<fed  for 
various  reasons. 


A  procedure  for  tdentifyinf  the 
desired  exit  skills  of  students 
enrolled  In  each  course  In  the 
7  occupational  proiram  areas 
has  been  tttibMsned  and  is 
being  implemented  by  occu- 

National  personnel  in  4  eastern 
EA's.  ^tsul^  of  the  efforts 
will  include  specification  of 
performance  proficiencies  to 
be  achieved  by  students  co- 
operatively  determined  by 
educators,  employers  and  em- 
ployees from  the  business, 
industrial  and  agricultural 
communities, 
27  LEA's  (20  percent>~includ- 
ing  approximately  45,000 
students,  800  teachers,  200 
prftKipals  and  guidance  per- 
sonnel and  central  office  ad* 
ministratdrs'-arr  currently 
involved  in  the  Ut  year  of  a 
3-year  field  test  of  an  occu- 

Satlonal  evaluation  process, 
ne  of  the  major  components 
of  the  process  IS  the  testing  of 
the  cognitive  proficiency  of 
students  enfolled  m  occupa- 
tional courses  using  Ist-draft 
AS^M^mentJii^'wMwil*. 


Have  the  State  advisors  study 
and  rftake  recommendations 
regarding  State  financial  sup' 
port  for  youth  organizations. 
Implement  the  procedure  de-  1974-77. 
scribed  under  current  action 
for  30  percent  of  the  specific 
courses  in  each  occupational 
program  area  by  summer  of 
1976,  and  complete  for  the 
remaining  courses  by  1977. 

Solicit  the  assista nee of!he com-  f^arch-June 
posite  program  area  State  1976* 
advisory  committees 'in  vali- 
dating the  specific  proficiency 
levels  to  be  achieved  by  stu- 
dents. ^ 


During  fiscal  vear  1976  and  fiscal  1975>77 
year  197/,  the  remaining 
lea's  (40  percent  each  year) 
will  participate  in  the  2a  and 
Sd^ear  of  the  field  test  with 
revisect  in  strum ei^^ts  and  pro- 
cedures. 


One  significant  revision,  includes 
the  use  of  performance  profi- 
ciency testing  procedures  in 
lieu  of  cognitive  proficiency  to 

which  the  Current  InMrV'rtMtt 

are  limited. 

At-^he  completion  of  the  field 
tests,  procedures  and  instru- 
ments will  be  available  for 
annual  use  by  each  LEA  and 
the  State  agency^in  assessing 
Ihe  inputs  and  outputs  of 
occupational  education  pro- 
grams. 
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Recomraendition 


Currtnt  action 


Proposed  future  tctmn 


'Timeframe 


II  That  tht  Stat*  board  urtt  and 
monitor  complianct  with  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  in  classrooms,  shops,  and 
laboritorits  in  which  occupa- 
tional tdocatioR.  procrams  are 
earned  on. 


19.  That  the  formula  for  alloca- 
tion of  teacher  education  re* 
sources  bj^  the  State  Board  of 
Education  t>«  studied  and  that 


expanded  irfd  strengthened. 
20  that  tho  State  board  concen- 
trate on  more  and  better  pre* 
service  and  In'Seivice  education 
for  teachers  of  introduction  Xv 
vocations. 


The  Field  Support  se::tion  with- 
in the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Ejlucation  has  been  tn* 
volved  with  OSHA  activities 
sinca  July,  1973. 

The  North  Carolina  Labor  De- 
partment is  charted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  labor  to 
monitor  compliance:  '^tnc9 
local  school  systems  are  re* 
sponsible  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Df pirtment  of  Labor,  the 
Field  Support  -section  can 
only  provide  assistance  upon 
call  of  an  advisory  nature. 

Durins  the  past  year,  meetings 
have  been  held  with  area  - 
directors,  local  directors, 
teachers  at  summer  confer^ 
ence,  arid  students  (pre* 
service  within  the  University 
system>. 

The  Labor  DeuKment  has 
cooperated  with  services  and 
free  materials.  . 

2  meetings  were  held  dunni 
fiscal  Year  1974  with  deans  oT 
schools  of  education  on  thjs 
problem.  In  addition,  dis* 


The  occupational  "  education 
commitment  for  OSHA  will  be 
maintained  at  past  levels.  T]ie 
identified  needs  will  be  ac* 
commodajed  upon  a  request 
basis.  « 


1975-76, 


deputy  attorney  lenerai.^ 
Opportunities  were  lEiven  to 
each  intiaduction  to  vocations 
teacher  to  bo  included  in  all 
staff  development  activities 
of  oaupational  exDlor;)tion 
4  jdurint  fiscal  ytar  1975.  7  rc* 
Clonal  meetints  were  con- 
ducted with  introduction  to 
vocations  teachers  across  the 
State  involvint  the  State  di* 
'  rector  and  chief  consultant  of 
^occupational  exploration  to 
betterdeterminefuturo  needs 
of  introduction  to  vocations 
teachers  and  possible  chanfes 
in  certif^ation  requirements. 


A  recommendation  "on  possible  June  1975. 
improved    uses   of  those 
moneys  will' be  tak^  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  prior 
to  July  1, 1S75.  —  ■ 

Introduction  to  vocations  teach-  Septembei 

ers  will  be  inctudeU  m  atl  staff  i975-Mjy 

development  activities  de-  1976. 
sifned  for  improvtnf  instruc- 
tion in  jrades  7-9. 


Mr.  (itnE.l^Iy  last  question :  On  the  advisor>^  councils,  is  there  cnouglx 
money  for  them  ?  Do  they  foel  pinclicd  for  money  ?  • 

Dr.  Clary.  Mr.  Quic,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Statcir-^let  me  speak 
iti  terms  of  two  kinds  of  categories— in  terms  of  North  Carolina  and 
then  my  observations  in  tenns  of  other  States.  \ 

In  North  Cxirolifia  we  liavo  been  quite  blessed  in  terms  of  tlie  State 
advisory  council  because  of  tlio  number  of  youngsters  in  vocational 
programs.  .  ^ 

Tnere  are  some  S^at<?s  wliicli  have  an  allocation  to  operate  advisory 
councils  of  about  $30,00^  per  year  or  so.  ^ 

Evaluatito  is  quite  ex;pensive.  If  you  talk  about  12  to  15  lay  people 
in  terms. of  getting  involved  and  if  you  are  going  to  liave  any  staff  at 
all*  this  is  totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  QuiE.  TVliose  testimony  is  this  ?  Dr.  Clary. 

Some  of  the  others  talked  about  teacher  education  as  well.  You 
mention  admini^trJiitors,  too.  ^  ^ 
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With  the  supply  of  teachers  that  are  available  are  the  teacker  tntin- 
infj  institutious  looking  for  a  place  where  persons  can  secure  jobs 
or  IS  it  necessary^  for  the  Federal  Crovemment  to  assist  in  the  vocational 
education  areji  now? 

Or  doQsit  sort  of  take  care  of  itself?  The  training  is  availablawin 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  people  who^are  needed  by 
the  system.  ^  *  [ 

Dr.  Ci*AKTwMr.  Quie,  I  am  not  sure  I  caii  give  you  a  good  response 
tothatquestion*       ^    ^  ,  ^  ^ 

Traditionally,  beginiung  in  1917,  the  emphasis  Jn  the  vocational 
education  legislation  has  been  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  as  Xvell 
as  the  skills. 

I  think  part  of  our  concern  is  the  transition  maybe  in  terms  of  the 
higher  education  institutions  in  picking  up  tlieir  responsibility  for 
those  teacher  educators. 

IVe  are  quite  concerned  about  this,  Perhaps  as  contrasted  with  other 
areas,  we  are  still  in  a  real  shortage  in  terms  of  vocational  teachers. 
We  have  an  acute  shortage  in  our  ^tate, 

Mr.  -QutK.  I  reco^rnize  that  tliere  is  a  shortage.  That  has  been  the 
problem  all  along.  I  think  we  have  met  the  need  with  specific  money. 

I  am  asking  now  why  it  is  necessary: 

Dr.^ Clary.  Would,  you  help  me  respond  to  that,  since  you  have 
been  ii^  teapher  education  a  lon^^  time  ? 

Dr.  Coster.  What  I  am  ^ying  may  not  be  popular.  But  I  am  hoping 
that  h^stitutions  will  more  and  more  pick  up  the  responsibility  for 
training- vocationaF  teachers.  This  isjtrue  in  North  Carolina.  Nortli 
•Carolina  State  University  is  assummg  more  and  more  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  funds  at'e  made  available  througli  t(faclier  education  programs^ 
to  programs  started.  In  many"  States,  this  is  what',  these  fimds* 
have  heoh  used  for.  Tlien'the  States  and  universities  have  picked  up 
the  funds.  There'  ai?e  some  States  where  there  are  liinited  funds  for 
Awational  eduration.  They  haven't  been  able  to  pick  up  the  cost  of 
trnminnr  at  the  State  level.  •       *  -  * 

Mr.  Quie.  So  it  soitnds  to  me  like  you  have  an  optimistic  approach. 

Dr.  CosTRR.  I  chn  see  some  changes.  Fof  example,  in  Congressman 
Perkins'  State;  in  Kentucky,  Western  Kentucky  University,  they 
started  with  a  EfDA  program  and  a  center  for  vocational  education, 
and  now  they  are  picking  this  up.  B;it  it  is  seed  money  that  is  needed, 
to  ke^p  on.  .  '  . 

In  States  where  there  is  a  great  need  for  training  programs,  Iferc  is 
where  the  money  can  be  used  to  moye  fast  at  t^e  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  it  is  definitely  needed. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Dr.  Coster,  I  ^ant  to  comniend  you  on  some  excellent 
question^  you  raised  in  your  testimony. 

How  do  we  get  the  answers?  ^  -  ^ 

[FolloTf up  information  submitted  for  the  record  follows :] 

NouTH  Cahouka  State  JJ^nTRSTTT. 

June  IS,  ion,  ' 

Hon.  Cabi*  T).  Perkins, 

Chafrman,  Committee  on  Educattorii  and^^noor,^  Buteommittee  on  Klementnrih 
Secondary,  and  Voeational  Education,  Home  of  Representatives,  Washinr/- 
ton,  D,C. 

Bear  Mq.  Pipkins  :  Darinfr  the  "Hearing  on  Career,  Vocational,  and  Occupn- 
tlonal  Education"  before  the  Snbcommlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vgca- 
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tional  Education  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.^Quie  raised  the  following  question  and 
requested  me  tO  respond  a  little  later  in  writing :  % 

**Why  is  there  a  lieed  for  federal  funds  to  support  teacher  education  in  Voca- 
tional Education  In  the  Universities?** 

My  thoughts  are  attached.  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely 

Joe  It  Clabt, 

Coordinator, 

Attachment 

Ideas  orf»  What  State  Universities  and  Schools  of  Education'  Can  f)o  to 
EuMiNATE  Sex  Stereottpes^.in  Occupational  Education  Abeas 

(1)  Recruit  both  male  and  female  students  into  all  types  of  occupational  edu- 
cation teacher  education  programs. 

l2)  Recruit  both  male  and  female  faculty  members  for  all  types  of  occupa- 
tional education  Wcher  education  programs. 

(3;  Encourage  prospective  teachers  to  recruit  both  male  and  female  students 
into  their  classes  when  they  become  teachers. 

14)  S^rve  as  "critics  of  the  passing  scene*'  when  sex  stereotyping  is  evident. 

(5)  Use  only  as  student  te^<;bing  centers  those  schools  which  do  not  discrimin- 
ate on  the  basl^  of  sex. 

jtQ)  Defeign  and  develop  curriculum  materials  emphasizing  the  elimination  of 
seit?.kte'reotypes. 

(7)  Conduct  (by  both  students  and  faculty)  research  to  examine  the  extent  of, 
reasons  for,  and  methods  to  eliminate^  sex  stereotyping. 

Dr.  Coster.  I  brought  Dr.  Drewes  along  here  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Dr.  Dre-wes.  ily.  name  is  Donald  Drewes.  I  am  associate  directoj'  of 
,  the  center.  My  responsibilities  there  at  North  Carolina  State  have 
to  do  with  looking  at  planning  and  evaluation  in  vocational  education. 

I  have  used  that  information  in  management  for  improving  effec- 
tiA  eiiess'and  efficiency.  These  studies  have  let  us  to  make  tliree  recom- 
mendations that  I  would  like  to  put  forth.  • 

The  types  of  questions  you  have  been  asking,  Mr.  Quie,  require 
a  degree  uf  Information  and  fineness  of  information  that  it  is  difficult 
for  vocational  education  to  provide. 

So  we  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Congress,  if  they  are  con- 
cerned with  getting  answers  to  questions,  pay  some, attention  to  the 
recommendation  in  II.R.  3037  for  the  development  of  a  national  voca- 
tional education  data  syst^mV*— -  , 

I  think  if  that  data  system  were  to  be  developed  nationwide,  it 
would  provide  additional  information  to  answer  your  questions  on 
what  is  the  current  state  of  vocational  education^ 

It  would  also  indicate  what  perhaps  should  be  the  future  status  of 
vocational  education  in  tliQ  sense  of  planning.  That  is  a  long-term  type 
of  recommendation.  We  are  not  going  to  see  immediate  results. 

If  Congress  is  really  interested  in  providing  some  answers  on  a 
short-term  basis,  maybe  they  should  think  about  two  things. 

One  would  be  a  status  study  of  vocational  education  that  would  be 
perhaps  I  would  suggest  a  sample  of  the  types  of  course  information, 
student  information,  staff  information,  property  information  ^nd  ex- 
penditure inf ormatipn  in  vocational  education. 
,  That  would  probably  have  to  be  done  either  by  a  local  State 
educational  agency  or  at  the  school  basis. 

Wo  would  recommend  also  that  Congress  give  some  consideration  to 
an  impact  study  of  vocational  education  if  Congress  is^nterested  in  the 
long-term  benefits  of  vocational  education. 
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Tliey  should  loqk  at  people  who  leave  the  program  and  look  ^t  tlieir 
current  employihent  status  and  their  wages  and  the  training  the^  have 
had  since  leaving  the  program  and  the  methods  used  to  fmd  employ- 
ment, first  job  acquired  after  leaving,  time  required  to  secure  first  joo. 
These  are  the  types  of  information  we  will  need  to  allow  national 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  vocational  education. 

I  thiiik  uses  you  could  ma£e  of  this  could  be  to*  determine  the 
comparative  benefits  of  vocational  education  for  various  target  groups 
and  compare  programs  and  by  geograj)riic  area,  which  is  what  you 
were  driving  at,  to  determine  sensitivity  to  economic  fluctuations, 
which  is  Yery  difficult  for  us  to  do  now,  ^ 

Tffis  would  determine  the  economic  impact  of  vocatWnal  education 
among  thq  disadvantaged  and  determine  whether  the  vocational  pro- 
grams have  a  differential  impact  on  rural  and  urban  areas. 

There  are  a  number  of  methodologies  that  jcan  be  used  that  I  would 
behappy  to  speak  to  if  anybody  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  QUIK.-T0  what  extent  has  Project  Baseline  come  anywliere  near 
providing  any  answers? 

.  Dr.  Drewes.  I  think  Baseline  has  been  valuable  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  pointed  a  finger  at  re^tlizing  problems  that  exist  in  the  provision  of 
national  data. 

These  problems  center  around  lack  of  uniformity  in^State  reporting 
practices.  There  is  a  great  disparity  in  thTdefinitions'  that  the  States 
use,  for  example,  in  defining  what  is  a  vocationaUeducatioh  student,  or 
vocational  education  program.    '  - 

Seventeen  States  report  that  they  require  a  specific  number  of 
contact  hours  in  the  seconclarj^  program  before  you.  qualify  as  a  voca- 
tional education  student. 

Twenty  States  only  out  of  th^^fifty  require  specific  hours  in 
postsecondary. 

If  17  States  report  that  they  require  a  specific  number  of  contact 
hdurs  one  of , the  problems' is  tliat  the  number  of  enrollments  in  voca- 
tional education  does  npt  determine  the  amount  .of  contact  tliat  they 
have  had  with  vocational  educational. 

A  student  may  bo  counted  as  an  enrollee  if  he  has  had  3  liours  or  he 
may  bo  counted  in  some  States  as  an  enrollee,  one  enrollee,  witli  o\  er 
30;plus  hours. 

So  with  just  head  counts  you  don't  get  really  accurate  information 
on  the  exposure  to  vocational  education.  , 

I  would  recommend  some  kind  of  uniform  reporting  system  of  dfata 
for  vocational  education.  ,  % 

Mr.  QoE.  In  order  to  secure  in^ormtition  on  the  national  level  we 
need  to  go  to  each  State  in  order  to  find  out  information. 

SliouTd  it  be  secured  by  somebody  completely  outside  the  States  Sort 
olin  the  way  that  the  national  assessment  for  educational  progr^  is 
going  on  now  ? 

Should  it  be  tlio  State  board  of  education  ? 

Should  it  bo  t3io  State  advisory  council  ? 

Should  it  be  the  State  University  of  North  Carolina,  for  instance? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  proper  organization  to  provide  that  informa- 
tion so  it  will  bo  most  valuable  to  people  who  want  to  make  decisions 
'based  on  it?-        *  .    .    .  ^, 
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Dr.  Dre^vt:s.  I  woullt  think  that  ultimately  information  wouldliave 
tb'flow  from  the  schools  at  the  local  education  agencies.  They  are  the 
ones  thsit  are  the  delivery  systems  of  education.  They  are  the  ones  that 
keep-the  dat^  on  the  studjpnts. 

But  any  system  to  wor^  in  thejong  run  is  going  to  liave  to  ]la^t^  the 
cooperation  starting  from  the  local  level  through  the  States  and  then 
the  States  providing  information  to  the  national  level. 

I<thihk  one  problem  in  the' use  of  information  that  we  have  been 
looldhg  at  at  North  Carolina  State  is  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  simple  ^reporting  of  information  and  using  the  inforraati9n  in 
decisionmaking. 

So  often  vocational  education  information  is  simply  reported  on  a 
compliance  basis  and  there  is  not  really  the  use  of  that  information  in 
the  decisionmaking.  Tliat  I  think  would  really  improve  the  quality  of 
vocatiop,al  education.  '  ,  ' 

I  think  this  is  something  that  is  a  distinct  problem.  I  think  there  are 
advances  being  made  in  this.  I  think  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  QutE.  Who  draws  it  together  out  of  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Drewes.  I  think  it  could  be^t)^  responsibility  of  the  ^tate  edu- 
cation agency.  Either  it  could  b'fe  collected  at  the  local  level  and  aggre- 
gated at  the  locaV  level  or  it  could  be*  collected  at  the  local  levels  and 
sent  up  to  the  State, 

The  States  could  then  process  the  data  and  send  it  back  down  .to  the 
local.  This  is  a  much  more  efficient  .way  to  do  it  because  the  locals  do 
not  have  the  investment  Tn  the  processing  equipment,  fhe  computing 
equipment,  that  would  be  reqiih-ed. 

They  submit  this  aggregated  data  up  to  the  States,  They  tjien  simply 
'  have  to  make  an  investment  in  the  collection. 

Some  States,  Tennessee  being  one,  with  their  student  foUownp  they 
have  done  a  very  admirable  job.  The  loci^ls  fill  out  information  in  a 
very  simple  form  and  that  form  is  then  sent  back  to  the  State.  It  is 
tabulatejj*. 

Mr.  QuTE.Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  had  some  good  witnesses  this  morning. 

I  want  to^compliment  Mr.  Caiisby  for  a  good  statement. 

Chairmj^h  Perkins.  I»want  to  thank  all  of  5^ou  and  e^ecially  cqm- 
pliment  Congressman  Andfews  for  bringing  such  a  distinguished 
panel  of  witnesses  before  this  committee* 

You  have  been  most  helpful  tcus  in  writing  this  legislation. 
^    I  want  to  assure  you,  in  conclusion,  we  have  no  more  dedicated  indi- 
vidual anywhere  than  Congressman  Andrews^  whom^you  all  know. 

With  your  assistance  and  with  tl^e  assi.stance  of  Cbfigressman  An- 
drews, Congressman  Quie  and  others  on  this,committee  we  are  going 
to  produce  a  bill  that  X  think  you  will  all  be  proud  of. 
^  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  QriE.  As  a  Eepublican,  I  join  with  you  in  the  commendation 
'  of  Congressman  Andrews. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  The  committee  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  9:30.  . 

Thanlks  to  all  of  you. 

fWliereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
ar9:3Q  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  19, 1975.] 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


■WEDNESDAY,  HABCH  19,  1975 

House  Represextatives, 
SrsTOMMirrEi:  ox  I5ij:m;ektart, 
Secon-dart  and  Yocatiox^vx,  Education 
OF  THfc  Committee  on  I^ducation  and  Labor, 

Washington,'  D.O. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  p«i-suant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Kaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman 
of  tliesubcomniittee)  presiding. 

^lembors  prcpent  :^iepresentatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Lehman,  Blouin, 
Zeferetti,  Mottl,  Hall,  Quie,  and  Goodling. 

Staff  membei-s  pi-esent :  John  Jennings,  subcommittee  counsel  and 
Shirley  Mills,  staff  a.-sistaht. 

Chaiiman  Perkixs.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  hold  by 
Education""'""'''''   °"   Eleinent^ry,   Secondary,   and  Vocational 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  we  have  with  us  today  Mr.  James  A 
Harns^  president  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
w-n^*  *^®50ing  to  hear  from  you  first,  Mr.  Harris,  and  then  Mr. 
William  a  Goer,  (executive  director  of  the  council  for  Exceptional 
(.  hildren.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Weintraiib.  Then 
we  have  a  law  student. 

mJ.  Harri?  ^''^  ^  ^"""'"^    P^'^sent.  We  will  now  hear  from 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Harris. 

STATEMENT  OF  TAMES  A.  HARRIS,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LANCE  LUJAN  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  STAIT 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Perkins,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  James 
-  vl"^"^'-^'"^^'^^"*  °f  the  National  Education  Association. 
^  iNH^A,  with  over  1.6  million  tftacher-membei-s,  is  the  largest  profes- 
sional organiziit  ion  and  tJie  largest  organization  of  public  employees 
in  the  United  States.  ^  i  i  j 

The  XEA  has  an  affiliate  in  e\ei-y  State  as  well  as  some  fl.OOO  local 
amiiates.  When  these  orjianizations  are  included,  NEA  represents  a  ' 
combined  membership  of  2  million  teachers. 

The  National  I<:ducation  Association  has  always  expressed  its  con- 
cerns on  vocational  and  career  education,  seeing  it  as  an  intcirral  part 
of  the  odycational  process  for  all  chitdi  en.  This  concern  is" reflected 
by  our  membership  as  it  expresses  its  \\ill  through  the  following  policy 
8tsitemcnt,  Resolution  74-12,  Vocational  and  Career  Education. 
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I  wanted  to  point  out  that  I  have  Mr.  Lance  Lujan  with  me.  I  in- 
•tended  to  introduce  him.  He  is  from  our  Governmental  Kelations  btatf. 

The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  preparation  of 
children  for  careers,  vocations,  and  productive  jobs^should  be  a  basic 
poliCT  of  education.  Educational  programs  should  be  developed  for  all 
'children  which  will  assure  equal  opportunity  for  career  and  occupa- 
tional development.  A  continuing  ,  program  fOr  training,  retrauung, 
advancement,  and  promotion  Should  be  provided  to  oul-of -school  youtn 

and  adults.  .     .  •  j  n 

The  Association  also  believes  a  goal  of  education  is  to  provide  all 
mdividuals,  preschool  through  adolthood,  an  opportunity  to  become 
effective,  productive  citizens.  The  career  education  concept  mustbe 
interwoven  into  the  total  educational  system  to  achieve  this  goal,  ihe 
Association  supports  vocational  and  technical  education  as  a  ihajor 
comppnent  of  career  education  and  further  supports  incorporation  of 
these  components  into  traditionally  academic  courses. 

The  Association  will  seek  legislation  to  provide  a  comprehenave 
national  manpower  development  policy,  as  the  basic  foundation  for 
vocational  and  career  education,  with  appropriate  funding  to  Provide 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  and  adult 
'basic  education  to  a  minimum  of  eighth  grade  competence,  and  to  im- 
prove the  presently  inadequate  and  underfinaijced  programs  and 

facilities.  .  ^  't 

The  Association  supports  legislation  to  provide  open  funding  of 
stipend  education  to  migrant  families  through  any  local  manf)ower 
-office  according  to  need.  The  Association  supports  legislation  to  pro- 
vide total  funding  of  adult  basic  education  for  migrants  in  any  btate. 
•It  will  also  assist  its  affiUates  in  implementmg  similar  programs  and 

legislation.    .  .  .  ■,  ^  *  _tu  ;^ 

-  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  NE  As  essential  position  as  set  forth  m 
the  first  sentence  of  the  resolution :  «NEA  believes  that  preparation  of 
children  for  careers,  vocations,  and  productive  jobs  should  be  a  basic 

policy  of  education"  .       .„  j    i  j-ii,  „„„i„of 

^JEA  believes  that  many  of  society's  ills  are  a  product  of  the  neglect 
of  many  of  our  children  in  School— neglect  of  their  needs  and  mterests 
-  and  neglect  of  theineans  by  which  these  needs  and  interests  may  be 

^^Hi^rically,  our  schools  have  sought  to  preparp  our  ch^dren  either 
for  an  academic  future— college'  preparatory— Or  for  the  .world  ot 
work  as  defined— and  looked  down  upon-by  the  academically  oriented 
school  authorities.  .  „ 

We.  need  to  turn  this  whole  perception  and  means  of  operating 
around.  In  the  first  place,  college  orientation  and  work  orientation  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  they  should  be  integrated  in  the  cur- 
riculumof  the  schools.  Second,  we  need  to  upgrade  and  make  relevant 
to  the  technology  of  the  day  the  career  preparation  courses  that  we 

°  Each  child  must  be  provided,  from  an  early  age,  the  opportunig 
to  be  expose'd  to  a  wide  range  of  career  choices  with  whidi  he  might 
•  not  come  in  contact  during  his  nonschool*  experiences.  This  will  re- 
quire the  development  and  implementation  of  new  curriculum  models, 
often  cutting  across  imaginary  boundary  lines  that  have  been  arti- 
fically  built  into  the  present  system. 
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^  These  models  and.metftods  must  remain  flexible  in  order  to  adapt 
to  a  changing  technology.  We  must  not  stagnate  and  do  children  the 
disservnce  of  teaching  them  concepts  which  will  become  obsolete  be- 
fore the  children  reach  the  job  market  where  the  concepts  should 
apply. 

Moreover,  tliese  models  must  be  put  in  use  through  the  entire  edu- 
cation ^stein--elementary,  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  train- 
ing and  retraining.  A^d  the  models  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
traditional  education  process. 

The  changing  concepts  of  the  world  dictate  that  we  be  flexible 
enough  to  give  the  student  of  the  future  the  ability  to  interweave 
vocational-career  knowledge  with  more  traditional  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge as  he  sets  his  life  plan* 

^Xe  are  aware  that  the  subcommittee  is  considering  two  bills  which 
have  already  been  introduced  and  that  at  least  another  two  bills  will 
be  put  in..  AVe  find  several  provisions  in  these  bills  which  we  whole- 
heartedly support  in  principle. 

The  State  grant  program  for  career  education  awareness  and  plan- 
'  mng  is  vital.  Particularly  important  are  the  provisions  for  prepam- 
lion  and  insen  ice  training  of  teachers  and  counselors,  development 
•  and  ac<iuisition^of  needed  materials,  and  development  of  integrated 
curriculum  for  career  exploration  and  preparation. 

IVe  appyove  of  the  variety  and  comprehensive  nature  of  activities 
which  may  be  funded  under  State  plans,  such  as  high  school  voca- 
tional education  programs,  training  for  those  wlio  ha\  e  left  high  school 
and  are  available  for  tlie  job  market,  retraining  of  persons  already  in 
the  job  market,  vocational  education  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  so  on. 

Teacher  preparation  and  retraining,  including  advanced  academic 
training,  are  critical  components  of  any  comprehensive  work  study 
program,  as  are  supplementid  stipends  for  students  in  particularly 
disadvantaged  situations.  ^ 

The  concept  of  encouraging  the  development  of  extra  government 
'research  and  dissemination  centers  is  appealing*  Experimentation  in 
such  institutions  could  be  fruitful  and  could  advance  the  national" 
godls  for  meaningful  vocational  and  career  development. 

We  also  believe  it  is  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  . 
assist  curriculum  development  acti\-ities  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

We  support  the  development  of  programs  which  help  young  people 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work  by  offering  meaningful  tram- 
ingand  job  opportunities. 

We  believe  tnat  locally  run  vocational  education  programs  should 
be  coordinated  with  manpower  training  profjrams. 

Wo  favor  the  establishment  of  National  State  and  local  advisory 
committees  to  oversee  the  administration  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Such  committees  must  be  broadly  based,  reflecting  the  needs 
^  ;  and  concerns  of  the  community,  management,  labor,  and  vocational 
educators.  Since  vocational  education  programs  are  designed  to  im- 
pact  local  communities,  local  committees  mustbe  heavily  involved  in 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  programs. 

Some  of  NEA*s  concerns  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  are  not 
adequately  treated  in  the  bills  offered  thus  far.  We  would  like  to  dis- 
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cuss  these  concerns  at  this  time  and  urge  the  subcommittee  to  incluile 
appropriate  language  as'f he  bill  is  being  developed. 

All  vocational  education  programs  jnilst  bo  available  to  those  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  The  bills  before  this  subcommittee 
do  not  deal  specificdlly  \\ith  the  problems  of  people  who  are  bilingual 
or  whose  primary  language  ih  other,  than  English.  Availability  of  all 
training,  job  opportunities,  funds,  and  so  forth  to  those  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  must  be  specifically  built  into  whatever  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

The  ESEA  amendments  enacted  last  year  included  a  1-year  program 
authorization  for  bilingual  vocational  training.  ITe  recommend  that 
that  program  be  incorporated  into  \  ocational  education  legislation  and 
ex\ended. 

JTEA  believes  that  stipend  provisions  of  any  vocational  education 
legislation  must  be  fully  funded  and  must  be  available  specifically 
to  migrant  workers.  Adult  basic  education  programs  must  also  be  de- 
signed for  and  delivered  to  migrant  workers. 

All  training  and  retraining  programs  for  vocational  education  of- 
fered by  teacher  preparation  institutions  or  other  agencies  must  lead 
to  certification.  All  full-time  teachei*s  of  vocational  education  who 
derive  the  major  part  of  their  income  from  teaching  must  be  certif- 
icated. Any  nonoertific^ited  skilled  resource  person  who  teaches  in  a 
vocatioijal' education  program  must  work  under  the  supenision  of  a 
certificated  teacher. 

Tlie  number  oi  counselors  in  elementfiry  find  secondary  schools  must 
be  substantially  increased  and  their  training  upgraded  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  integrates!  academic  and  vocational  curriculum  we 
advocate.  Counselors  should  be  specifically  included  in  teacher  train- 
ing programs  under  vocational  education  legislation. 

Unions  and  managemetit  should  be  encouraged  under  vocational 
.education  legislation  to  participate  fully  in  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  vocational  education  programs  at  the  locjd  community  leveL 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  insui^  that  students  are  being  trained  for  nec- 
essary jobs  ami  that  their  training  will  count  tow  ard  becoming  fully 
licensed  in  their  chosen  field  of  occupation. 

Legislation  must  specifically  prohibit  counselors  and  others  from 
tracking  students  Into  job  training  categories  by  sex.  Presently,  girls 
are  still  being  directed  toward  such  occupations  as  beautician  and  food 
service,  and  away  from  electronic  and  nciechanical  fields. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  crucial  to  any  reform  of  the 
traditional  vocational  education  programs  and  provision  of  meaning- 
ful occupatiohal  training  is  teacher  preparation.  ^ 

Vocatioiml  education  has  been  institutionalized  since 'the  Morrill 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  such  training  in  1907.  However,  voca- 
tional education— and  vocational  educators — have  not  been  part  of  the 
mainstreani  of  American  education.  Rather,  they  have  developed  as 
stepchildren. 

We  must  change  our  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  and  need  for 
vocational  programs.  They  are  not  stepchildren;  they  are  fullhlooded 
siblings  in  the  Auicrican  inluaition  family.  In  training  and  retraining 
teachers  for  vocational  programs,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the^voca- 
tional  aspex!ts  of  a  student's  education  are  likely  to  be  of  more  use  to 
him  than  are  the  classics. 
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After  all,  only  1  of  3  high  school  graduates  goes  to  college;  the 
other  two  enter  the  work  force  directly.  We  must  recruit  into  teacher 
traimng  institutions  individuals  who  believe  this  philosophy,  and 
then  tram  them  to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  training  the  young  people 
in  schools— and  retiaining  out-of-school  adults— to  conti-ibute  most 
efliciently  to  the  productivity  of  the  national  economy. . 

I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
our  views.  We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 
and  to  work  with  you  to  develop  legislation. 

Mr.  MoTTL.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Harris  at  this  time « 

Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie.  First,  Mr.  Harris,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  Thanks  for 
coming  here  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee. 
Mr.  ILvKms.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  QriE.  Could  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  definition  of  career  edu- 
cation the  way  you  would  like  to  see  it  defined?  My  reason  is  that  it 
tends  to  be  a  term  that  is  misunderstood  by  so  many  people  I  think  it 
wouljl  bo  he  pful  if  the  president.of  JfEA  could  lay  out  his  under- 
standing of  the  term. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  see  career  education  as  broader  in  scope  than  iust 
the  vocational  training  program.  It  must  include  all  aspects  of  what 
It  would  take  not  only  tojielp  a  pereon  identify  a  field,  prepare  iiim 
for  those  related  kinds  of  skills  that  he  might  need  in  ord^r  to  be  suc- 
cessful m  a  particular  career,  and  certainly  all  the  aspects  of  the  voca- 
jib"'      '""'"^  program  that,  would  prepare  him  to  carry  out  that 

Mr.  QriE.  In  your  understanding  of  the  teachei-s  you  represent,  out- 
side of  he  vocational  education  teachers,  how  would  tliev  look  at 
career  eflucaf.inn? 

I^t  nic  ^2:ive  you  an  example  that  bothered  me.  A  few  vea^  at^o— I 
beheve  It  was  1«(>!'-I  spoke  to  about  2.50  teachers  in  CoiinetticiS  and 
ttio subject  was  "Education  in  the  Seventies."  During  thetim- 1  talked  ' 
about  tjie  appearance  of  career  education  and  the  way  I  would  like  to 
put  It  IS  that  when  we  reach  the  day  when  the  superintendent  of  school.-? 
can  be  as  knowledgeable  of  the  nuiifiber  of  graduates  who  have  iobs  as 
he  IS  of  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  entered  college,  then  we 
coiiki  see  the  whole  idea  of  concern  for  a  career. 

The  moderator  asked  that  group  how  manv  of  them  felt  they  had  a 
responsibil  ity  for  the  career  of  their  students.  Five  imnds  went  up  out 
of  2:)0.  I  made  a  incntnl  note  of  those  five.  They  were  vocational  ed- 
ucation teachers  in  the  group. 

He  then  asked  how  many  think  by  the  end  of  10  years  vou  will  or 
you  sliould  have  a  responsibility  towards  the  career  of  students «  There 
weieii  t  many  more  hands  that  went  up.  About  20  hands  in  all,  I  would 

.  I  know  since  19(59  there  is  a  different  attitude  towai'ds  career  educa- 
tion now  than  there  was  then  but  from  your  experience  with  the  teach- 
ers you  represent ,  could  you  tell mp  iiow  that  concept  has  ni-oiri-essed  in 
then-  consciousness?  ^ 

Mr.  Hakris.  I  can  only  respond  to  it  in  terms  of  not  a  specific  stu<^v 
or  survey  but  m  terms  of  the  concepts  that  I  xyould  pick  up  us  I  have 
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been  involved  in  teacliei'S  and  as  my  own  tliinking  has  been  shaped.  I 
would  think  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  have  mentioned  where  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  fyial  impact  of  the  training  that  you  provide  is, 
as  you  would  gain  knowledge  about  that,  it  would  certainl}  help  you 
evaluatethe  prog:ram  that  you  are  offering. 

Just  to  iim  children  througli  programs  and  then  have  fio  ki)owledge 
of  what  happens  as  a  result  of  it  would  seem  to  me  to  leave  people 
fairly  frustrated  in  planning  curriculum  and  designing  programs  that 
*    would  be  relevant  and  would  meet  the  needs. 

I  would  think  this  would  have  to  be  an  ongoing  thing  because  a  pro- 
gram that  might  be  tremendouslv  relevant  1  day  could,  5  years  from 
that  period  of  time,  be  totally  irrelevant  in  terms  of  what  has  happened. 

When  a  school  has  a  substantial  investment  in  equipment,  et  cetera, 
they  would  have  a  tendency  to  want  to  hang  onto  tlie  program  rather 
than  to  change  it  and  keep  the  program  up  to  date* 

Of  course,  the  kind  of  funding  that  schools  have  is  another  thing 
that  causes  them  to  want  to  hang  on  but  I  would  certainly  agi*ee  with 
you  that  those  designs  of  programs  and  those  people  who  participate 
m  It  ought  to  have  tlie  kind  of  interests  and  I  feel  do  have  the  kind 
of  interests  that  would  want  them  to  have  access  to  information  that 
wouUI  tell  them  what  happens  to  the  students. 

Mr.  QriE.  To  what  extent  do  teachers  now  have  a  role  in  the  design- 
ing of  programs  as  compared  to  a  decade  ago  ?  I  recognize  that  this  is  a 
pretty  substantial  ingredient  in  some  ot  the  negotiations  between 
teachers  and  administrators  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  progress 
you  feel  was  made  along  that  line. 

Mr.  HARms.  In  terms  of  deciding  which  programs  might  be  part  of 
a  curriculum? 

Mr.  QtjTE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARms.  I  think  the  impact  that  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
the  relationship  between  students  and  parents  and  teachers  and  com- 
munity people  in  some  select  instances  has  had  a  veiy  positive  effect 
upon  the  programs  that  have  been -offered. 

I  woulcl  say  that  this  is  probably  true  in  far  too  few  instances. 
The  more  we  move  in  that  direction  to  where  a  program  is  flexible 
and  determined  by  the  desires  of  the  local  people,  mcludiagjthe-praa-- 
'  titioners,  I  t4iink  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  dii^ction. 

Mr.  QriE.  Let  me  ask  you  on  your  point  of  certified  teachers.  You 
say  all  full-time  teachers  of  vocational  education  who  derive  a  major 
part  of  thctr  income  fix>m  full-time  teaching  must  be  certified.  Bo 
you  mean  certified  the  \yay  an  English  teacher  is  certified? 

In  the  second  part  of  it  are  you  talking  about  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  or  just  secondary? 

Mr.  IlAKms.  I  was  speaking  primarily  of  secondary.  When  you  say 
.  certified  in  the  same  wav  tliat  an  Enghsh  teacher  or  one  of  the 
academic  subjects  would  be,  to  a  degree,  yes,  in  the  same  way,  not 
in  terms  of  taking  the  ,exact  subjects  but  I  think  if  we  lose  track  of 
education  as  being  a  broad  composite  of  what  happens  to  a  child  and 
his  ability  to  really  be  armed  and  take  his  J)lace  in  the  community 
and  so  on,  wo  see  it  as  being  far  more  than  just  having  contact  witli 
a  person  who  could  teach  him  how  to  straighten  out  fenders  or 
something. 
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For  the  pei-son  -who  comes  back  to  school  who  is  already  a  member 
01  the  community  and  is  just  interested  in  adding  to  his  trainine*it 
might  be  most  appropriate  for  him  just  to  receive  that  specific  lill 
that  he  is  interested  m.  ,  . 

But  the  child  that  is  still  a  student  in  secondary  school,  -yve  have 
an  interest  m  all  that  happens  to  him  educationally  and  wo  would 
want  th6  teachers  to  have  the  kind  of  background  that  they  too  could 
relate  to  hi  in  m  this  total  fashion  rather  than  just  in  terms  of  a 
specific  skill. 

Mr.  Qdie.  What  do  you  think  is  the  easiest>-for  a  good  fender 
bender  to  secure  the  credits  and  training  to  become  a  certified  teacher 
or  for  a  certified  teacher  to  learn  the  skills  of  fender  bending— do  you 
see  my  point?  Of  the  two,  what  are  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a 
certihed  vocational  instructor?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  Hakris.  No;  I  have  not. 

rrZ^h  x^""?®  ^^^^      teacher-let's  start  back  before  that. 

Iho  student  that  had  an  interest  in  the  area  of  auto  mechanics  and 
also  an  interest  m  becoming  a  teacher  would  receive  the  kind  of  training 
that  made  him  proficient  in.both. 

I  think  the  person  who  is  simply  a  mechanic— not  that  I  am  down- 
grading that  in  any  respect,  but  I  meant  whose  skills  were  primarily 
]ust  that— would  probably  have  less  tendency  to  want  to  pick  up 
tno  extra  training.  •  f  i 

Mi-^  Qote.  Let's  say  both  have"  the  desire  to  do  it.  The  teacher  who 
sees  the  job  oppoi-tunities  in  vocational  education  expanding  and  wants 
to  learn  the  skills  to  be  a  qualified  vocational  instructor,  or  the  pel-son 
Who  is  out  in  the  field  actually  in  private  business,  we  will  sav,  but 
IS  interested  m  teaching  that  and  the  school  has  an  interest  also  in 
hiring  a  person  with  that  experience.  ~ 

Mr.  Harris.  I  could  see,  since  you  are  talking  about  two  people 
already  employed  and  changing  their  employment  in  some  way,  that 
thpre  would  jprobably  be  more  tendency  and  greater  ease  for  the  teacher 
to  acquire  the  additional  skill  of  being  the  mechanic  because  there 
you  would  be  talking  about  an  increased  job  opportunity,  et  cetera,  the 
kind  of  pay  incentives  that  would  cause  him  to  want  to  make  that 
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kind  of  move.  Probably  less  tendency  for  the  person  already  employed 
m  a  particular  field  to  want  to  go  back  and  to  the  extensive  training 
rcqui red  to  become  certificated. 

Mr.  QuiK.  The  last  point  you  make  about  sexism  in  the  tracking  of 
sfud^nts-,  do  you  think  that  by  having  a  separate  category  for  home 
economics  that  we  m  the  legislation  in  effect  foster  sexism  by  doing 
thnt?  » 

\\11  vocational  training  programs  compete  with  each  other  with  the 
oxreption  of  the  home  economics  that  docs  not  need  full  emplovment. 
Tf  they  were  all  placed  together  do  you  think  then  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  not  stereotype  and  say  auto  mechanics  is  for  boys  and 
homo  economics  is  for  girls?  I  know  they  are  breakinir  away  from  it 
but  do  you  think  we  are  adding  to  that  at  all  by  having  separate 
pronrrams? 

Mr.  Hartits.  I  would  rather  suspect  the  problem  lies  with* the  coxin- 
seling  that  takes  place  and  the  quality  of  the  training  the  counselor  has 
received. 
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1  think  the  student  is  really  not  aware  of  the  separation  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  As  this  eighth  grade  student  is  making  decisions  about  the 
kind  of  course  he  will  pursue  in  high  school  and  relies  heavily  upon  the 
input  f  roni  the  counselor,  the  student  reacts  to  this. 

Traditionally  counselors  have  not  only  thought  in  terms  of  certain 
kinds  of  courses  being  proposed  rather  for  females  and  other  males 
but  this  has  also  been  a  problem  as  far  as  the  ethnic  groups  are  con- 
*cemedalso. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  seen  a  vocational  training  program  where 
the  students  have  been  counseled  where  there  wasn't  evidetice  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  certain  kinds  x)f  classes  and  certain  classes  con- 
sidered most  appropriate  for  minority  students  and  the  majority  of 
them  would  be  there  and  certain  other  courses  that  wer^  considered 
more  appropriate — appropriateness  mnnj  times  was  arrived  at  as  a 
result  01  some  well  intentioned  observations  of  what  happens  in^the 
job  market  and  the  desire  to  help  a  student  find  employment  upon 
^rraduation,  directing  the  student  to  those  areas  that  have  been  tradi- 
tronallyopen.  < 

I  feel  this  is  a  disservice  to  the  minority  student  just  as  it  is  a  dis- 
scn  ice  to  the  female  student  to  see  to  it  that  they  follow  the  traditional 
lines  that  have  been  established. 

Mr.  QtTTB.  Thank  vou.  ^  & 

Mr.  Morn..  ThanK  you,  Mr.  Quie.       .  .  *  . 

Anyone  else  desiroUs  of  proffering  any  quesfcioxis  to  the  witnpss? 

Mr.  iMouin.  ,  .... 

Mr.  Blouik.  "Not  a  question  as  much  as  it  is  a  compliment.  It  is 
always  good  to  see  someone  from  Iowa  presenting  some  formidable 
viewSJ  I  appreciate  your  presence  today. 

Mi*.  MoTtL.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  take  first  the  opportunity  to  compliment  Mr. 
Harris. on  his  testimony  and  also  on  his  companion  and  to  indicate 
how  appreciative  I  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  committee  is  of  NEA 
support  of  vocational  education  in  the  past. 

1  mi  pftftlcuiaily  delighted  with  your  HtuteiuiMiUiu  which  nti-page 
2  \ou  say  college  orientatjon  and  worft  orientation  .are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  they  should  be  integrated  in  the  curriculum  of  tlie 
schools. 

rnfortni;iatoly,  I  think  probably  you  would  agree  with  me,  Jim, 
that?  particularly  in  the  past,  vocational  education  has  been  looked 
tipon  as  fcomething  you  did  after  you  failed  at  everything  else.  There 
was  ;pomehow  the  concept  that  3*01]  could  be  a  jrood  vocational  edu- 
cation student  if  you  weren't  a  good^adademician. 

This,  as  you  point  out  in  your  statement*  is  a  fallacy.  College  ori- 
entation aiid  work  orientation  are  not  at  all  mutuallv  exclusive.  In- 
deed* tlicy  are  inclusive.  .We  are  no^  going  to  have  good  vocational  edu- 
cation students  who  are  not  goocl  academic  students. 

So,  I  particularly  appreciate  your  ^pointing  this  out  to  the 
committee.  *  • 

There  is  a  section  In  the  act  which  provides  for  the  development  of 
curriculum  and  I  see  later  on  ip  your  statement  where  you  are 
strongly  supportive  of  that. - 
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My  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended cutting  that  out.  I  assume  you  would,  as  I  do,  disagree  with 
that  effort.  '  « 

ATr.  Harris.  Definitely,  I  would  disagree  with  that  effort. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  had  some  experience  with  the  advisory  committees  ** 
at  the  State  level.  I  am  sure  you  have  dealt  w  ith  advisory  committees 
in  your  capacity,  both  as  an  educator  and  as  president  of  NEx\. 

I  will  just  lay  the  problem  before  you,  Mr.  Harris,  and  seelc  your 
suggested  solution. 

Wq  found  that,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  on  past  occasions,  that 
advisory-  committees  in  many  of  the  States  are  nothing  more  than 
paper  brganizations^,  that  the  State  plans  are^prepared^and  they  are 
pix'sented  to  the  ad\isory  committee  perhaps  1  dfay  before  they  are 
due  and  the  advisory  committee  is  asKed  to  approve  of  it. 
»  In  reality  they  have  the  authority  not  to  approve  an^  hence  to  hold 

up  the  funding,  which  we  found  had  been  very  sp^iriifgly  used  if  at-all. 

What  would  you  suggest  we  could  do  in  -this  legislation  to  really 
strengthen  the  handling  and  the  utilization  of  adMSory  committees?  . 

Mr.  IIakris,  I  think,  Mr.  Meeds,  it  those  groups  are  included  that 
have  had  experience  with  advisory  committees  and  experience  having 
members  on  such  advisory  committees,  they  are  more  apt  to  know  about 
some  of  the  more  meaningful  functions  that  such  committees  could 
play.  Ver>  often  the  committees  might  be  made  up  of  individuals  who 
liave  not  been  involved  in  social  work  or  union  work  per  se — the 
practitioners — and^hey  may  really  be  in  a  dilemma  as'to  the  kinds  of 
valid  suggestions  that  ought  to  bo  made.  They  may  not  have  access 
to  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Quie  referred  to  earlier  when  they  really  had 
Qome  test  of  what  the  final  results  qf  the  programs  were,  and  I  think 
that  if  the  committee^  are  valid  in  terms  of  membership,  it  might  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  t|iem  then  to  really  perform  a  service  and  to  not 
just  be  rubber  stampSi  for  prograifis  that  are  handed  to  them. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Fine.  That  is  certainly  one'^thing  we  will  have  to  address 
in  the  new  Icj^islation.  ' 

Thank  yoii  \'ery  much  for  your  testimony.  It  is  good  to  see  you, 
^^^^^Xance.  ^   L_-     .  _^     ^  , 

Mr.  MoiTL.  Thank  y(\u  very  much, Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Lehman,  doyou  havoany  questions? 

Mr.  Lkiimant.  Just  briefly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  guess  the  same  question  I  keep  asking— T  want  to  thank  Mr.  Harris 
for  his  testimony  and  for  bein;^;  here — is  the  same  question  of,  who 
should  teach  vocational  education  ?  When  I  was  on  the  Dado  County 
School  B6ard — I  spent  quite  some  time  there — \\q  used  to  get  people 
from  the  nouinstructioual  areas,  the  carpenters  and  garage  mechanics 
and  electricians  and  all  these  people,  thcbc  i>,000  people  that  used  to  do 
noninstructional  work. 

I  would  say  that  these  are  the  people  we  should  have  teaching  voca- 
tional education.  That  is  where  it  is  at.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how  much 
ccitifi cation  is  really  necessiry  for  teaching  vocational  education.  The, 
two  best  \  ocational  programs  in  the  world  I  would  assume  would  be 
the  one  in  Switzerland  and  the  one  in  I^ael.  They  doo't  see  the  need 
for  certification. 
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I  just  woncter  whether  you  could  recommend  any  provisions  that 
Tvpuld  give — so  many  \ocational  education  teachere  come  right  into 
our  system  out  of  the  colleger  and  teacher  traiiiiiig  institutions,  schools 
of  education,  and  teach  people  how  to  perform  at  a  bank  even  though 
they  never  worked^  I  day  at  a  bank.  Tliey  don't  know  the  dilforence 
between  the  responsibilities  of  a  teller  ou a  bookkeeper. 

I  iim  very  coucenied  with  not  only  that  but  also  the  fact  that  it  get3 
'  back  to  the  same  progi'^in  of  sexual  disciiiulnatioix  iji  vocational  edu- 
cation. One  of  the  (h'bt  places  \\  e  could  start  on  that  is  at  the  teaching 
level.  Why  aren't  there  any  women  U'acliijig  autoiuobile  mechanics? 
Why  aren't  thei*e  men  teaching  the  operation  of  sewing  machines?  I 
think  these  arc  the  kind  of  things  we  wlW  ha\  e  to  break  through  and 
be  innovative  to  prevent  the  vocational  education  piogram  from  be- 
coming a  disaster  area.  It  is  not  yet  the  disaster  area  it  was  called  as 
by  the  GAO  report. 

.  I  guess  these  at'e  opinions  rather  than  questions,  but  J  wonder  if  you 
con  Id  react.  ,  ^ 

^  "Stv.  IIarrtj^.  T  w^ould  like  to  first  react  to  the  one  about  who  .slioidd 
actually  teach  tliese  particular  skills  w  e  are  talking  abuut  and  tlie  s}s- 
tcms  that  you  i-ef  er  to. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  eJ^aniine  fii-sthand  a  system  in  another  coun- 
tiy  and  actn^illy  ih  the  People  s  Eep\iblic  of  China l:hirt  I  see.as  a  su* 
perior  system  to'tlioi^  t liat  yon  have  described. 

^  Mr.  LEii3t.\N.  Could  you  get  ino  a  trip'over  there  so  I  can  see  it,  too/j 
*Mr.  Hffrris?  [Laughter.]   "  '        '  ' 

Mr.  Harris.  We  will  work  on  it^Mr.  Lehman.  I  think  that  they  did 
address  theniseh  es  to  the  specific  thing  you  atiferrcd  to  and  they  ilid  It 
in  a  rather  unique  way. 

Tjiey  not  only  had  the  students  woi'king  in  the  f-actories  to  ^jet  their 
vocatJon«4  traininfg,  but  they  tied  the  factories  in  with  the  school  m\(\ 
they  didn't  (issiuue  that  because  a  person  could  operate  a  machine  that 
he  had  all  of  what  he  ought  to  ha\  e  in  order  to  deal  with  these  student*). 

Mr.  Lr.n:\rAX.  Would  you  yield  a  moment? 

You  tie  this  factory  to  the  school*  JTow  about  reversing  that  and  tio. 
_thosehooUoJ:ho  factory  ?  '  / 

3fi'..ITARRTS.  They  have  every  school  liidced  w  ith  a  factory  and  eveiy 
facton-  linked  witlia  sqhool. 

Li^inrAx.  Do  they  have  dassroonis  in  the  factoiies? 

Mr.  ILutm.s.  They  ha\e  classrooms  in  the  factories  where  the  stu- 
dents work  along  with  a  partiripant  w  ith  those  people  wlu>^r(^opeiat- 
ing  the  equipment  and  know  how  to  do  it,  but  tliev  also  have  claSvses 
in  the  schools  for  those  people  that  are  woi  kiiig  NNith  the  students. 

So  it  becomes  a  \ery  integrated  kiml  of  operation.  They  don't  ju.st 
assume  that  because  a  pei^son  is  skilled  at  his  particiilar  job  that  Ito 
has  all  that  it  tal^es  in  oidei'  to  cause  students  to  de\etop  adequately^ 
and  to  have  a  balanced  pei*specti\e  oi\that  whicli  he  is  going  to  detir 
•with. 

^  So  while  we  could  say  that  the  person  who  kno^s  how  to  straighten 
fendei's  could  do  an  excellent  job  of  teaching  someone  how^  tostr^gbten 
.fendei^s,  lie  might  not  ha\  e  those  kinds  of  things  we  are  concerned  about 
as  we  focus  upon  rciilly  what  actually  happens  to  the  child  as  he  learns 
hosv  to  .straighten  fenders  and  therefore  we  wpuld  certainly  bo  strong 
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advocates  of  tlie  theory  that , that  pei*son  ought  to  be  a  certified 'person 
which  t^lls  us  something  about  him  in  addition  to  his  abihty  'to 
straighten  fenders. 

Mr.  Letim:ax.  Certification  tells  you  sontething  about  him  ? 

Mr.  I-L\KTUs.  Yos.  It  tells  you  something  about  the  tiuiniug,  ^-hat  he 
has  been  exposed  to.    x  , 

Mr.  Lehkan.  ^Vhat  he  has4)eene;i  posed  to,  but  not  that  much  about 
him  except  where  he  has*been,  ll  guess.  Have  you  .got  any  written 
material  on  your  trip  to  China?  I  [would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  look 
at  it  sometime,  if  you  can  get  it  to  mly  office.  ■  -  v 

Afr.  Harris.  That  is  a  touchy  sijbject  today.  Iliave  been  constantly 
^xmmded  by  the  chairman  of  our  internal  i-elations  division  that  there 
ought  to  be  something  put  together  ,\^iy  uircfully  thjt  outliues  ex- 
periences,  et  cetera ;  yet  we  never  managed  to  do  that 

Mr.  Lehxax.  You  had  a  valuable  .experience  and  I  think*  it  would  bo' 
selfish  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  appreciate  the  reminder  and  we  wyill  have  to  move  in 
that  direction.  "  ' 

Afr.  Leiimax.  Before  I  closD,  I  did  enjoy  Mr.  Harris. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  someone  from  the  Dade  County  School  Sys- 
tem. Gina  Craig.  If  you  could  get  up  and  anpounce  yoiir  people — if 
you  would  yield  to  me  for  tha^— they  are  making  a  valuable  visit  here, 

Mr.  Perkixs.  Tell  them  who  you  are  and  who  you  are  with. 

Mrs.  Cr^mo.  With  ine  is  Dr.  Audry  Jackson,. director  of  Volunteer 
Servicesjfor  the  Dade  County  Public  SchooL  and^lsotfte  vice  president 
of  the  Xational  School  Volunteer  Program^  Inc.  Also  Nancy  Cooper, 
who  is  the  coordinator  of  turnabout  volunteers  who  are  junior  and 
senior  high  school  studentt^  who  are  tutoring  elementary  students.  I  am 
coordinator  of  a  senior  citizen  volunteer  program  in  the  Dade  County 
public  schools.  ^  ^ 

tTr,  LEmiAX.  How  many  do  you  have  working  in  the  vocational 
cducxition  program  in  Dade  County? 

Mrs.  Craig.  I  would  say  probaWy  abbut  a  thousand.  Last  year  our 
county  was  12,200  volunteers,  the  second  largest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you  vet*y  much.  . 

Mr.MoTTL.  It  is  very  nicejiaving  you  here  with  us. 

Mr.  Zef  eretti,  do  you  have  any  qiuestions  ?  " 

Mf .  Zeferetti.  Jfo. 

-Mr.  Mom.  Mr.  Goodling,  do  you  hrtve  any  questions? 

Mr.  GooniJNO.  Yes.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Harris,  on  page  2  yon  say :  "NEA  believes' that  many  o^. society's 
ills  aro  a  product  of  the  neglect  of  jnmf  of  our  Unldi-en  in  school— 
noglectof  their  needs  and  interests  *"*        ,  ^  .  ' 

If  you  would  agree  iriS^-that  our  professiori-^I  am  speaking 
as  an  cducjrtpr—is  partiallyjesponsiljle  for  that  statement,  and  liiap- 
l3en  to  believe  that  we  are,  \vhat  is  your  organization  dojng.to  change 
that?  I  am  talking  about  those  who  t^re  in  oui'  profession  that  nlay 
have  the  knowledge  bu£  tlon*t  have  the  understanding  and  the  patience^ 
or  it  could  be  vice»\ersa — they  have  the  understanding  and  patience 
but  not  the  knowledge.       *  *    *  ^  ^ 

I  would  think  we  would  have  to  say  we  are  partiall)"  responsible 
for  that  statem'ent.  *    .  '  ' 


*  some  teachers  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  AYe  are  constantly 
engaged  in  impro\  eiueiit  of  instruction  program^  conferences,  huniali 
relations  efforts,  support  of  students  rights  actions,  et  cetera,  tliat 
would  cause  teachers  to  bi»  more  st»iisiti\e  to  the" needs  of  chilJivn  if 
this  ig  the  point  that  jou  are  specifically  directing  your  comments  to. 

In  adaition  to  that,  we  \mild  even  like  to  be  more  effective.  We 
would  like  to  Imve  something  to  say  about  who  actually  entci-s  the 
field  and  who  actually  leaves  the  field.  We  don'f  lia\e  this  kind  of 
authority  currenth\ 

Therefore,  even*^  though  there  may  4)e  teachei-s  who  shouldn't  lie 
teaching,  our  hands  arc  tied  and  I  thiiik  that  if  it  is  a  matter  of  really 
asking  who  is  doing  something  about 'it,  we  have  to  direct  those  quob- 
tions  to  people  who  liave  the  authority  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is 
not  teachdi-s  or  teacher  groups.  The  best  we  can  do  is  in  those  cases 

♦  where  we  feel  a  person  for  some  reason  or  other  hliouhhft  bo  teaching, 
we  could  withhohr  membership  or  something  like  that.  That  really 
l)ias  on  eirect  upon  his  ability  to  hold  the  job. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  I  tlnnk^that  this  is  a  broader  statement  than 
you  are  implying.  Many  of  society's  ills  ai\\a  product  of  the  neglect 
of  many  o=f  our  chrfdren  in  school. "  . 

I  think  should  we  confine  otir  definition  to  neglect  to  just  what  takes 
place  in  the  classroom,  this  w;ould  really  miss  the  point.  What  takes 
plliie  in  the  classroom  is  determined  outside  the  clat>srooni  h}  tlie  kind 
of  support  for  education,  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  is  held  by  a 
board  and  therefore  residts  In  commitments  or  hick  of  couHuitnicnts 
to  support  for  education,  et  cetera. 

The  kind  of  support  gi\en  by  parents  or  legislatoi-s  or  people  that 
vote  down  bond  issues  or  support  bond  issues,  et  cetera. 

So  the  matter  of  neglect  of  children  is  far  greater  than  just  ^\hether 
or  not  a  teacher  happens  to  spend  2  or  3^ours  after  school  couasehug 
a  child  or  much  le^b  time  or  howcAel-  it  is  that  yQU  would  interpret 
whether  or  not  this  teacher  loves  kids  or  not. 

Mr.  GooDLixo.  Right  .^However,  I  would  tliink#\hen  it  comes  to  the 
needs  and  interest  pait/that  teacher  uith  a  captive  audience  certainly 
can  do  an  awful  lot  to  meet  needs  and  interests  or  to  discourage  inter- 
ests and  to  miss  the  needs. 

That  is  merely  what  I  was  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Hauuis.  I  have  a  chance  to  visit  schools  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis  and  to  talk  with  teachers  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the 

•  country  and  in  njany  other  places. 

It  is  rare  that  I  find  a  teacher  that  couldn't  know  how  to  do  more 
for  childi-en  then  he  is  capable  of  doing  as  a  result  of  the  number^pf 
contacts  that  he  has  with  children  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  the 
kinds  of  resources  available  to  that  teacher.  « 

With  adequate  support,  I  think  you  would  nnd  even  those  teachers 
that  you  might  classify  as  mediocre  wouhibe  doing  a  far  better  job 
if  thoy  had  the  support  that  would  allow  them  to  do  the  best  tliey 
know  how  to  do.      ^  . 

Mr.  GooDLiXG.  Inihe  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  that  was  asked 
Ton  talked  about  th^  parents*  positive  effect  now  going  on  as  far  as 
input  to  programs,  et  cetera,  ^ 
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Do  you  see  tlic  opposite  side  of  thaf?  It  seems  to  me  we  are  gettlii'^ 
a  lot  of  publicity j^recently  where  perhaps  they  are  becoming  overly 
imolved  to  the  point  where  the  teacher  and  the  admiuistnitor  and  the^ 
educatoi-s  are  having  iTdifficulttiine  trj  ing  to  even  cany  un  a  program, 
Do  you  see  an  opposite  side  to  that? 


l  oni  some 


Mr.  Harris.  I  ^uess  that  I  have  a  tendency  to  conclude  fro 
of  the  j)roble^s  Siat  I  have  seen  is  an  abseiiite  of  a  process  that  pre- 
vented parents  from  becoming  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  ha\e  an 
input.  I  have  a  tendency  to  want  to  see  an  order!},  process  whereby 
^  there  is  some  kind  of  balance  between  the  input  given  by  the  various 
segments.  I  believe  all  ha\e  a  prt  of  the  answer  ^nd  that  portion  must 
be  included  if  everybody  is  going  to  be  satisficjd,  et  cetera. 

When  any  one  of  the  elements— if  the  school  board  feels  that  it  is 
totally  left  out  or  being  encroached  upon,  it  w  ill  react.  If  the  admin- 
istrators feel  encroached  upon  or  the  teachei-s  or  the  parents  or  even 
the  students.'  *  >  . 

So  I  think  if  we  concentrate  upon  a  process  whereby  everyone  is 
included  rather  than  saying  somebody  is  doing 'too  much,  I  thhik  it 
has  a  tendencv  to  bring  about  a  healthier  educay^ional  climate. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG*  My  last  question,  again  in^esponse  to  a  question  ^ 
vou  talked  about,  perhaps  bettei;  .counseling  of  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  when  it  comes  to  making  these  choice,,  do  you  not  ai^o  find 
that  this  is  a  time  when  parents  are  making  a.  lot  of  decisions  and 
therefore  course  selectioiib  or  choices  may  be  primarily  a  parental 
choicoT^her  than  a  student  choice?  I  am  talking  about  eighth  and 

Mr.  Hai^T^  want  t^  make  one  statement  about  the  -eighth  and 
ninth  grades  before  I  comment.  I  hoi^t  I  didn^t  imply  with  my  comr 
ments  about  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  th^t  I  fdt  that  is  the  only 
placeconnseling  should  be.  I  think  that  there  is  a  definite  need  to  move 
counseling  down  into  the  lower  grades  as  the  career  education  pro- 
gram and  so  forth  ought  to  be  moved  down  into  the  lower  grades  so 
that  at  the  time -when  a  child  is  making  some  decisions  and  having  a 
tendency  to  loan  in  a  particular  direction  we  have  some  impact  upon 
them,  and  as  problems  are  developing  *^o  we  have  a  chance  to  got 
*  hold  of  tliem  before  they  become  critical.  '    i  •  i-i 

In  addition  to  that,  as  fo  whether  or  not  .parents  are  making  the 
decisions  for  children.  I  am  sure  there  always  has  bepn  and  probably 
always  will  be  some  of  that  as  parents  get  anxiou^  about  their  cluldron. 

I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  you  would  ever  cause  that  toTiot  be 
a  problem.  I  am  not  even  certain  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  partioular 
time.  I  think  there  have  been  times  when  parents  have  had  such  in- 
fluence that  they  wanted  the  schools  only  to  train  the  children  to  take  a 
*  position  in  that  communitv.  We  still  have  some  communities  that  want 
to  do  that  They  w^nt  their  children  to  spend  the  i-est  of  their  life  at 

/lome.       ,  '  1  •  1  i 

On  the  other  hand,  T  rather  feel  there  might  l>e  a  little  bit  less  ot 
what  you  are  talking  SCbmitpXiTere  as  students  feel  comfoHable  that 
•   they  are  getting  some  injuit  and  some  assistance  at  the  time  when 
they  are  inaUinir -these  imj^ortant  decisions.  I  think  they  are  less  apt 
to  just  stand  aside  and  let  somebody clse'do  it  ^or  them. '  >  ^ 

*  Mr,  GoODLiNo.  Another  thing  I  thought  was  interesting,  yestei'day 
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I  was  goiifg  to  make  tlfis  statement  to  the  committee  but  there  are  not 
many  of  us.  ,      •  * 

'  •^^'^V^^^P'^*  ^  thought  it  was  interesting  yesterday  ^Yhen  one  chap 
said  the  l^Bt4)rogram  they  haiUgoing^was-their  dutCpi-ogram  which 

-  yj>s  not  federally  supported.  That  Avas  for  tlie.  committee  rather 'than 
for  you  folks.  [Laughter,] 

Mr.  Harris.  I  wouldf  hope  on  the  basis  of  that,  thougli,  you  didn't 
make  some  generahzationr^ibout  the  role  of  the  Federal  suppoit  to 
these  programs,  because  without  it,  they  would  be  virtually -honexistent. 

Mr.UooDLixG.Iamawareofthat. 

-  ^^^f- LEH3iAN%Jf  there  are  no  other  que^ions,  we  want  to  compli- 
StTon     ^^"^^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^y  Sood  and  strong  presen- 

^  >rh  Hakris.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  of  giving  it 
iMr.  LEinrAx.  We  hd^ve  two  groups  coming  up,  both  concerned  with 
education  for  the  handicapped-        ♦  ^ 

•  I  j"St  wonder  if  they  could  come  up  together  and  mak^  one  single 
panel.  That  is  Mr.  William  C.  Geer,  Fred  Weintraub,  and  James 
J5tearns»  and'  whoever  happens  to  be  with  them. 

We  do  have  your  written  statements  and  any  effort  on  your  part  to 
♦either  make  a  summarization  of  this  or  to  give  us  the  highlights  with- 
out objection  the  whole  testimony  will  be  ifiserted  intO;the  record. 

[  The  statements  to  be  furnished  follow  :1  ^ 

PrepAbed  Statement  of  Wu.liam  C.  Geer,  Executh-e  Director,  The  Cou.n-cil 

FOB  EXCEPTION-AL  CulLDRES 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  We  thank  vou  for  the 
cESi"  ^I^T  ^""^"'^       '•'««ng"ishod  panel  of  the  Education  and  I^lTor 
Fr*.n!  «tr«i  Ph^  ,  the  views  and  legislative  recommendations  of  The  Council  for 
bxoeptional  Children  durin?:  these^  impprtant  deliberations  prior  to  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  \ocational  Education  Act.    •  '  .  " 
H^l'L^*"  know-  Mr  Chairman,  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  a  na- 
^filirtTf^'f  ^•'o","''^'"'    ^^'"•'"sl.iu  of  api?roxiinatel.v  05,000  professionals  ip 
ho       nnn'Th,';i  f'}''?^'<"\Ono  of  the  most  fundamental  on-going 'missions  of 
ho  Tonr,  «     cfl"""  i;™"*;^'                   Hill  on  so  many  occasions  through 
the-jears,  is  to  seek  contiiiiial.impravement  of  government  provisions  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  AmPrlra  s:  exceptional  children  and  youth,  both  handlcapiJed  and  gifted. 
L  V!.,i^v  'L  V      Geer  Executive-  Director  of  the  Council,  and  accumpanvlng 
qie  today  is  Prederiek  .7..  Weintraub,  the  Council's  Assistant  Executive  Director 
for-Govemment  Relations.              .                                        .  ^'ri^^i^or 

u.i!'^*'^?jVr,f  i°fll'^r       "  mon'fnt     oxpresR  again  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us. 
Who  are  advocates  for  e.xceptlonal  children  for  yAur  continuing  compassion,  eon- 
the  FZl  r-n^""^'?'  l^""'  ^""i"?"".  ""-ousl.  your  m'any  years  as  chalrpemn  "f 
vonr  lS^h.n';;'  "  J"'^  l>oo"  primarily  during  the  vears  of 

bXlJ^o"ftaaa'SdTh.Y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I'-^throughs  on 

,.:i[ciSfnnariSd^SLX^ 

uaf,  «liorkingly  scant.  It  is  our  sad  duty  to  tell  you  that.  dS  the  excS 
e\tte,f  irio'Jrn  '°  ""%Committoe  and  the  Congress  to  the  situ^ion  wilch 
t»„l»;  V^^-  "'^''•■^  handicapped  Americans  still  remains  deplorably 
meager  when  compared  to  the  Impact  intended  in  the  IOCS  Amendments  to  the 

Ji't..^^  Amendment  it  will  be  ^called,  la  fact  made  It  clear  that  "full 
♦r.n.„„''"ii^  the  objective  of  the  Congre.qg  for  all  Americans  in  need  of  vocational 
training;  ,  .  .  ttat  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  states— those  in 
high  .school,  tho^fe  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
and  are  prepariiig  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  alreadv  entered 
the  labor  market  but  need  to  Upgrade  their  skllls.or  learn  new  ones,  those  with 
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special  educational  handicaps,  and  those  in  x>os>t-secondary  schools— will  have 
ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining.  ..." 

.Those  same  1068  Amendments  provided  that  ten  percent  of  funds  guiog  to 
each  state  under  the  ba»ic  matching  grant  program  (Part  B  uf  the  AniendnieuUj 
we)re  to  ba  used  for  programs  "for  handicapped  persons  wLu  because  of  their 
ho^jdicapping  condition  cannot  auccetnl  in  the  regular  A  ocatioiiul.  education  pro- 
gram T^ithout  special  educational  a»si:>tunce  oi  wlio  require  a  UiuUified  idiicational 
program."  How  have  the  state*  responded  to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this 
setasidep^o  vision?  ,  '  • 

^MI>*IMAL^STATE  EFFORT 

One  can  only  am  into  yery  >erious  question  the  actual  5tate4evel  of  effort  when 
gOj^^-^flds  in  a  re^nt  assessment  of  the  >eja^>idt  prepared  by  the  OIj  mpus  Re>eJirch 
Corporation  of^'^lt.I^ake^City  for  the  HEW.OflSiCt^  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and 
Evaluation:  . .  a  comparison  (school  ye^^r  19^2-73)  of  total  state  expenditures 
for  the  handicai  ped  with  expenditure?*  imder  the  Part  B  seta&ide  program  showed 
that  without  the  Fart  B  .seta&ide,  theTe  would  be  few  vocational  edaca,tion 
^  opportunities  for  the  handicapped^  In  17  states,  there  were  virtually  no  differences 
betw/jen  total  expenditures  for  the  handicapped  and  expenditures  under  the 
'setaside  program.  In  all  but  a  few  states,  tiie  differences  were  not  significant" 

A  comparison  pn  a  state  by  state  b^isls  of  total  vocational  education  expendi- 
twes  in  relation  to  total*  vocatitmal  edticatlon  expenditun^h  for  the  handlcapiHHj 
also-  carries  disturbing  Implications^.  A  report  of  November,  1973,  prepared  by 
,  Arthur'I/Ce  and^Ilobert  Sartin  and  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
%  on  Vocational  Education,- states  flatly 'that  only  2*49  percent  of  total  federal, 
state,* and  local  \ocational  education, funds  were  spent  durluff  the  1971-72  .<ihool 
yeai  on  handicif|jped  persons,  despite  the  fact  that  such.chi!drt-n.and  youjth  are 
generally  estimated  to  comprise  ten  percent  of  the  puMfc  schoul  age  popalauon. 

A  more  recent  General  Accounting  Office  Rer>ort  (B-1(M031  (1)),  snhmitted 
to  Che  Congress  on  December  31  of  1074,  finds  the  f^ame  failure  to  match  in  any 
significant  way— imd.  In  fact,  finds  even  more.'feVs  .shown  in  the  following  GAD 
table  from  that  rei>ort*  many  state.s  Itave  not->peut^a  substantial  portion  of  tiieir 
Part  jS  funds  for  persons  with  handicapped  conditions. 

'  Number  of  States  (fiscai  ytars) 


1970  1971    '      1972       -  '  1973 


Handicapped  (percent  ipcnt): 

Uss  than  10  percent  ^   i       31  I3  18  U 

10  toll  percent   15  »20  U  16 

Totilt   46  33  32  30 

.  While  one  can  appreciate  the  implications  of  the  so-called  "Ty dings  Amend- 
ment" from  the  standpoint  of  actual  allocations  in  any  given  year — cited  in  some 
quarter©  in  recent  wcf  ks— such  an  argument  becomes  meaninglebs  when  examin- 
ing obligations  over  a  three  to  four  year  period.  The  GAO-rei>orted  average  of  H 
percent  across *the  states  in  \ocath>naI  education  expenditures  for  the  handl- 
capi)ed  must  be  cited  for  what  it  is.  a  failure  to  maJic  a  meaningful  effort. 
The  GAO  report  of  December  31  adds  the  following: 

Xo  state  over  a  four-year  period  has  supported  efforts  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  to  the  same  extent  as  Its  overall  part  B  program. 

While  the  natlbnwlde  a\eraje  ratio  of  state  and  local  funding  for  all  part  B 
programs  in  'fiscal  year  1973  was  $5.93  to  .$1.00,  the  ratio  for  programs  serving  the 
handicapped  was  only  $1.10  to  $1.00. 

In  fiscal  year  1973, 19  .'itates  spent  fewer  state. and  local  dollars  foe  every  fed- 
eral doljar  for  the  handicapped  than  they  had  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Some  states,  dver  a  three>year  period,  ha\lng  spent  no  .state  ox^ocal  funds  for 
the  handlcapi>e*l  while  continuing  to  receive  federal  assistance  fi>r  such  programs. 

In  other  states,  state  and  local  funding  has  been  withdrawn  as  federal  funding 
ha.s  Jncrpased.  The  GAO  study  offers  the  following  example : 

"ill  a  State  which  has  received  a  large  amount  of  Federal  vocational  support, 
the  ratio  of  State  and  local  funds  to  Federal  funds  for  part  B  handicapped  pro- 
grams declined  from  $3.36  In  fiscal  year  1970  to  $-34  In  fiscal  year  1973.  During 
the  same  period  total  Federal  vocational  support  Increased  from  $2C  million  to 
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$S«  million,  and  Federal  support  for  the  handicapped  under  part  Blncreased  from 
5-4  million  to  $3,1  million.  In  this  State  handicappe4  enrollments  iu  rocaUonal 
education  decreased  more  than  65  percent  from  fiscal  year  19ti  to  fiscal  year 
luid  while  FtHh^ral  exr»euditures  increa&ed  over  29  percent.  In  coiitrai^t,  iState  and 
local  expenditures  dropped  03  percent."    *  '        '  ^  . 

nECBEASING  ENROLLMENTS  , 

«  •  » 

Most  discouraging  of  all,  however,  are  the  statistics  on  exactly  how  many 
handicapped  young  .Vmericanix  are  actually  participating  in  sucutiunal  eUuciCiun 
pro-ams.  .     i  * 

r,S,  Office  of  Education  statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  handicappwl  en- 
rollment declined  relative  to  total  enrollmeutcJ  frum  fi.>Lal  >ear  1971  to  'fiscal  jear 
1D73,  During  the  same  period,  the  federal  portion  of  expehditureb  for  the  hanjli- 
cappedjncreased  relative  to  total  expenditure  gruuth.  From  fiscal  year  197;^  to 
fiscal  year  11973  enrollment  of  the  Jiandicapx>ed  declined  in  15  i>tates,  deijpite  in- 
•cr^ased  expenditures.  ^ 

Incidentally,  .an  earlier  GAO  review  of  ail  education  pro^ram4i  for  the  handi^ 
capped  (B-164031(l>,  Deeenaber  5. 1974)  stateh  fl«itly  that  restively  few  iiandi- 
capped  individuals  were  participating  in  \  ocational  education  programs. 

"least  restrictive"  an'd  "bboad*  range"  ^ 

The  legislative  history  attendant  to  P.  L.  90-57(lt  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1963,  gave  forceful  emphasLs  to  two  factors : 

ya)  That  there  be  a  broad  rang6  of  vocational  6i>portunities  for  the  handi- 
capped: 

(6>  That  vocational  education  facilities  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  handl- 
caijped  perhons  tv  receive  vocational  education  along  with  their  nonhandicapiied 
l)eers. 

However,  after  reviewing  some  150  vocatio/ial  education  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Frederick  J.  Weintraub^  present  with  me  today  at  this  hearing. 
»found  in  1972  the  vast  majority  to  be  self-contained  and  oiTering  very  limited 
vocational  options.  Similarly,  the  "Olympus  study*'  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  said  this :  ^ 

"Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  local  administrators  who  were  interviewed 
said  that  it  was  the  policy  of  their  school  districts  to  integrate  the  handicapped 
with  regular  students.  Twenty  reix)rted  no  policy  in  this  area,  and  eleven  said 
that  they  did  not  know  whether  such  a  policy  existed.  However,  in  most  areas 
wliere  the  iiolicy  called  for  tntegratirm,  implementation  was  still  far  from  a 
reality.  Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program.  70  percent  were  in  "speciar 
classes."  ^ 

ABSENCE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAXNIXG 

Members  will  recall  the  very  coraprehensivo  mandate  t'ont^ineil  in  the  recent 
"  (P.  L.  93r3Sb)  Education  Amendments  of  1974  relative  to  planning  for  the  edu- 
cation'Of  handicapped  child reil*  The  states  are  now  required  to  auhmit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Educatiftn  a  long  range,  highly  detailed  blueprint  for  the  pro-> 
vision  of  full  educational  .services  to  all  handicapi>e(l  children  within  their  n- 
8pt'Cti>e  jnrisdictl»jn.4.  including  a  precise  tinietablp  f»*r  the  implementation  of  all 
n.**pects  of  same.  It  i^^  our  couiletion  that  an  et|uall>  precifie  oomprehensi\e  stnte 
plan  for  the  provision  of  ftiU  \ ocational  edmatlon  ser vices  to  handicapped  thil- 
dren  and  youth  Is  nOW  in  order,  to  be  very  concisely  interfaced  with  that  jstate 
pla  n  requirement  mandated  in  P.  L'.  93-380. 

In  the*cont<»xt.  "the  "Olympus  stnd>"*  may  again  be  instructive.  That  report 
makes  the  following  comment  relative  to  policy : 

"Clear  and  articulate  policy  directed  toward  providing  comprehensive  ednca- 
tlon.il  >t»r\hvs  f»>r  the  handicapped,  including  Tocationnl  ediuatlon,  were  lacking 
j»t  both  the  state  and  local  levels?.  Because  of  the  enactment  of  the  setrfside  pro- 
grani.  rlj?ht  to  education  .suits,  and  univer^l  edaoition  logi^iatiim  in^  .«?nme  states, 
.viate  and  hnal  education  JTgcncies  were  becoming  more  awn  re  of  their  respon- 
sibilities toward,  the  handicapped.  Yet  most  states  and  bical  cducatlnn  aKcmies 
were  reictin^?  to  these  develonment.s.  rather  than%ctjng  t»>  create  comprehensive 
e(hicational  programs  for  theliandicapped.*' 


.>  ■  ■ 

And  again,  on  the  issue  of  planniug : 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  no  planning  takes  place  at  the  state 
^lid  local  levels,  but  it  is  a<x\irate  to  maintaian  that  what  planning  does  take 
j/lace  is  ot  a  short-term  nature,  generally  directed  toward  justifying  certain 
lirojects.  It  Would  be  unfair  to  place  tlie  blame  fixr  Idtjk  of  planning  solely  on 
\cH.ational  education  adminihtraturs.  It  i»  the  re^>p^>u^lbility  of  vutatiunal  educa- 
tioii  to  provide  a  spetittt  kiad  of  educational  service  to  all  who  are  referred  to 
the  vocational  education  program  .  .  .  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped ,  it  is 
.  ju>t  the  resiwnsIbiUty,  of  vocational  education  to  identify,  assess,  and  recruit 
all  handicapped  indi\iduals  coming  up  through  the  educational  system  who 
:>huuld  be  placed  in  vocational  education  program^.  T^a.>,  if  long  range  plans  are 
tti  be  launched  to  provide^ comprehensive  educational  programs  for  the  han- 
<nciipped,  includihg  vocational^  edui,a|:ion,  pertinent  di\i^ien^?  of  •educational  agen- 
cies—at botlvthe  state  and  local  levels — ^must  work  together,         *  ^ 

'There  was  little  evidence  of  this  kind  of  cooperation  at  either  the  state  or 
lucal  levels.  When  asked  about  the  universe  of  need,  or  the  establishment  dt 
'  X>riorities,  most  respondents  expressed  bewilderment." 

Similarly,  the  December  31,  1974  GAO  report  offers  the  following  observations  : 

♦State  and  loeal  pltjiis  reflect  compliance  rather  than  planning; 

Systematic  asi>essment  of  comihuuitj  and  individual  needs  doej>  not  take  place, 

Organizational  patterns  at  all  levels  fragment  responsibility  and  result  in* 
Jndependent  and  isolated  planning  for  vpcatloual  education; 

Advisorj'  Council  limitations  le^?sen  impact  on  improvement  in  the  j^lanning  of 
Ijrogranis  to  meet  current  and  anticipated  manpower  needs* : 

Data  that  would  be  helpful^  in'ijhiniiing  i*  unavailable,  imlequate,  or  unutilized. 

coxcLysiox  ^ 

An  interim  report  filed  recently  with  the  State  of  Washington's  Special  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council  by  its  Tai>k  Force  on  SeCundary  Kducation  of  the  Ilandi- 
(.apped  describes  bluntly  a  situation  in  its  own  i»tate  which  is,  all  too  apparently, 
a  i>artial  descHption  of  the  situation  obtaining  in  too  many  of  the  states.  Testi- 
mony received  by  that  Task  Fvrce  supported  the  conUubion  tliat  . .  hot  all  of  the 
teniiercent  Federal  setaside  funds  are  being  u»ed  to  provide  vocational  education 
,  .services  . .  and  . .  state  yfflces  are  unable  to.moultor  programs  supx>ortcd  by 
Setaside  fnnds." 

lu  conclusion,  then,  Mr*  Chairman,  we  are  compelled  to  offer  the  following 
suuimary^uf  the  realities  facing  handicapped  children  in  votationfll  etlucatiou 
today,  f 

Tlie  apparent  failure  of  many  of  the  states  to  match  the  federal  setaside  vvith 
their  own  resources  in  any  significant  manner ;  . 

The  correHiM>ndingly  low  percentage  of  total  vocational  education  monies 
a.sslgned  to  the  handicapped ; 

The  obvious  absence  of  a  catalytic  impact  in  the  handicapped  seta.side , 

Sliding  enrollments  concomitant  with  escalating  federal  ex|)endltures ; 

The  failure  to  integrate  whenever  pos.sible  handicjipped  and  non handicapped 
vocational  education  programs ;  . 

The  alweiice  in  too  many  instances  of  a  full  range  or  vocational  e|lucation 
opportunities;   /  * 

The  absencjj'rof  Ctiurdinated»  comprehensive  planning  toward  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  resoTTfces  for  all. 

_I.EGISIATIVK  RF.CQMMKXDATION'8 

IVrnilr  ns  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  U>  briefly  yutllne  tho.se  legi.slative  remedies  whit  h 
we  are  convinced  mast  he  aniciuhneut.s  to  the  Vocatloiial  Kducation  Act,  and  vvhiih 
v\e  wljl  strive' to  have  accepted  l>y  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time,  nuiy  we 
.*-ay  that  fte  an'  prepared  to*ifferall  adiUtioii.al  suli&tantive  and  tecliiilcal  supimrt 
reqnired  with  respect  to  each  of  our  proposals.  x 

rUTURP.  OP  THE  SKTASinE  ^ 

It  Is  painfully  clear  that  furtlier  pnivlsion  must  bo  made  In  the  Act  t(»  guaran- 
tee that  the  setaside  will  act  nM  a  <'atalvM(  toward  meaningful  At ate-iiiat thing, 
just  as  the  overall  Part  B  1ms  so  successfully  done. 
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It  is  not  only  organizations  which  are  advocates  for  the  handicapped  that  have 
tm  e6nyiction.  As  you  know,  the  General  Accounting  OfSce  reeouimynded  tu  the 
Ctmgress  (December  31,  1974)  the  following  t^wo  options  with  resi^ect  to  the 
luture  of  the  setasides  for  hoth*the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  : 

(a)  Reqnirihg  States  to  match  Federal  setasides  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
If/?^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^       required  to  match  regular  Part  B  funds 

^feiorte    ^^^^^^^  insuring  St^ite  and -local  iinolvemeut  in  the  cvmni^tment  tu  th^e 

(*>  Increasing  the  percentage'Of  the  setasides  fSf  tlie  specfal  need  catt*gories 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  committed  to  any  partiqular  legislative  'modus 
Vivendi,'  so  long  as  the  feseutial  ohjective  is  achie\ed.  We  tiiiuk  that  it  might  be 
-^lost.expeditjous  ana  most  effective,  however,  tu  retiuire  siniplj  that  nut  less  than 
ten  percent  of  all  public  funds  expended  within  Uie  state  annuall.v  fur  vocatiunal 
education  services  (i.e.  the  combination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  funds)  be 
^  allocated  solely  to  meet  the  vocational  educatiunal  needs  of  hunflicapped  persons. 

Such  an  approach  also  enjoys  the  advantage  uf  .utilizing  the  same  percentile 
figure  as  that  generally  agreed  to  appro\*imate  the  prevalence  uf  handicappmL- 
conditions  within  the  population.. It  folluws  lugically  that  vocatiunal  education 
fnnds  should  be  allocated  in  such  manner  as  to  conform  to  the  numerical  preva- 
lence of  a  particular  group  In  the  target  population  to  beserved.  * 

In  any  event,  the  states*  have  enjoyed -approximately  five  years  in  which  to 
deve  oj)  a  '^good  faith"  match  with  federal  dollars,  and  they  have  nut  done  so. 
hignificant  strengthening  of  the  legislation  is  clearly  in  order. 

All  of  the  studf^s  available  at  this  juncture  in  historv  point  to  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  game  plan  within  each' of  the  states  to  insure  that  resources  are 
in  both  the  short  term  and  the  long  term,  being  expended  to  be.st  advantage  for 
handicapped  persons.  The  characteristic  behaviour  nuw  is  a  r>roject  by  project 
approach  without  the  determ'i nation  of  anj  clear  relation^liip  among  the  various 
components  funded/  -    .  <  n 

We  are  fully  av\-are  that  there  are  various  delivery  .svstems  within  each  state 
which  may  already  or  may  potentially  provide  occupational  training  for  handi- 
capped  persons  and  that  the  vocational  ediK'atiun  system  as  \Ae  juiuw  it  is  onl  v  one 
of  these  delivery  systems.  Birt  that  is  just  the  problem,  "No  one  is  putting  it  ail 
•together"  And,  concurrently,  the  federal  government  is  hi  the  best  position  to 
demand  that  it  is  "put  together,"  at  least  at  the  planning  stage. 
^  We  note  that  H.R.  3092  requires  the  tiijvelopment  and  subniission  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  a  rather  comprehensive  sfat'e  vocational  education  plan.  We  strongly 
support  such  planning  requirements  fur  all  education  programs.  Due  to  your 
efforts  last  year  Title  VI,  Part  B,  Sections  G12  and  Clo  of  Public  Law  93-380 
already  requires  a  detailed  state i)lan  for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren  within  the  state  aged  three  to 'twenty-one.  Obvioiislj,  appropriate  vocaticuwl 
education  is  a  vital  ingredient  of  that  ov  erall  education  soii|?ht  for  these  children 
Therefore,  the  state  plan  vocational  education  fur  the  handicapped  should  also, 
logicaUy,  be  the  vocational  education  component  of  the  Public  Law  »3-^80  state 
plan. 

Such  a  plan  should  show  how  all  of  th^  delivery  systems  within  the  state  are 
cooperating  to  achieve  full  vocational  education  prugramming  for  ail  handicapped 
persons  in  need  of  such  services  and/or  desiring  such  services.  Tvpically,  the  plan 
•would  demonstrate  the  cooperative  interaction  with^iich  systems  as  the  rehabiU- 
tation  system,  the  manpower  development  system,  the  special  education  system 
and  all  other  systems  providing  vocational  and  pre-vocational  education  and 
training  for  the  handicapped. 

Furthermore,  as  previously  mentioned,  tve  feel  that  the  plan  should  also  include 
Such  components  as :  ^  ,  , 

1.  A  description  of  how  resources  will  be  allocated  6n  an  annual  hasiA. 

2.  A  description  of  the  methods  of  idenUfication,  evaluation,  and  placement  of 
handicapped  persons,  ^  ■ 

3.  A  description  of  personnel  and  services  botii  provided  and  reqnired. 

4.  A  description  of  the  ^ocationarresponsibillties  of' various  state  and  local 
agencies.  •      . .  • ,  . 
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We  also  beUe\e  that  tlie  i>]au  should  alsu  pr4»jftt  a  "full  survitT  *  goal,  in  other 
words,  lay  out  a  bluepriut  for  pruvidhig  the  oMmitUiiit)  fur  full  ami  api>rupnate 
yotational  eduratiou  ber\ices  to  all  lianUiuti>iA-d  i/tTi>uU5.  itiiiii  the  &tiite,  rnudi  as 
is  now  retiuired  la  tlie  i>tate  plan  contaiiietl  m  V.L.  03-360  a^  prev  iuiisly  tiled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wf  rtHLnjuiuienU  that  the  Congress  uo^  require  that  tlie-su  two 
state  plaiib  be  thorouglil.s  iiittrfjicul  ami  that  the  state  otticiab>  re^puuMble  fur 
lioth  plans  cuurdiiuite  thtlr  ishurt-tenii  ainl  loiig  u  nu  plaiuiiiig  u  itii  i  expect  to  the 
dtli\ery  of  vocational  service^  tu"liamliuiM*«.d  chiUlrt^ii  aged  three  to  isseutv-uiie^ 


We  also  feel  that  it  is  botli  appropriate  and  niitesMirj-  that  those  i;iH\ial  guar- 
anlei'S  sought  from  the  states  ih  V.L.  93  3bO  uu  helialt  of  hajidiaipped  eliiiaren 
and  their  parents  also  be  n  qui  rod  a^surauLes  in  the  Voeatjuual  tklueation  Aei. 

Therefore  \ve  recommend  tliat  the  states  be  required  to  provide  : 

Assurance  that  of  the  totaj  iwpulatioji^itliin  the  i,tate  of  i>erM»ns  receising 
vocational  edacatiou  services  wholly  or  partialij  supi>ortea  by  this  Act,  iiandi- 
capped  persons  are  participating  in  a  number  eounneu^urate  with  their  uieidence 
within  the  total  iiotential  target  population  for  bueli  services. 

Assurance  that  detailed  procedures  exi^t  for  insuring  that  liaudicapped  per- 
sons and  their  parents  and  guardiani,,  when  appropriate,  are  guaranteed  pro- 
cedural safeguards  in  decision-^  regarding  identification,  e\aluatfon,  and  place- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  in  vocational  education  programs. 

^Vssurance  that  procedures  exi^t  fo  in:5ure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  appro- 
I>riate,  haudieapi>ed  iH  ibons,  including  persoUi*  in  public  or  private  institutions 
and  other  care  facilities,  are  receiving  votational  education  services  with  |>er- 
sons  who  are  not  handicapped,  and  that  .special  inogiaiiis,  separate  programs, 
or  other  remo\al  of  handicapped  pcri>on*  otcuri>  only  wUeu  the  nature  or  beserity 
ol!  the  handicap  is  such  that  educatiun  in  regular* vocational  programs  with  the* 
use  uf  supplemeatary  aids  and  services  cannot  be  achieved  satiijfactoril.v. 

Assurance  that  procedures  exist  to  in.su re  that  testing  and  esaluatioii  ma- 
terials and  procedures  utilized  for  tho  purposes  of  classiiication  and  place- 
meat  of  handicapped  person.^,  or  for  purpo^so  of  refusal  to  make  placement  in 
\i>cationul  education  propfrani.s  will  be  selected  and  administered  so  as  iiot  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  individual  because  uf  his  handicapping  condition,  and 
so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  culturally  discriminatory. 


ilr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  well  established  among  professional  authorities 
iu  the  field  of  education  that  we  slioiihl  be  developing  a  vocational  deliser.v 
system  that  begins  at  the  pre.sihuol  level  and  continues  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  child's  edULatii>n  throughout  tlemcniar.v.  secondary,  and  iiost-secoinlary  aciisi- 
ties.  For  the  handicapped  child,  such  programming  is  not  simply  a  laudable 
goal,  it  is  a  crucial  ingredient  of  his  t*ital  developnuait.  Some  call  it  '^career 
education,"  some  call  it  "continuitv  of  Aocational  profininiming^'  Whateser  tiie 
name,  we  most  strongly  reconimend  that  the  i>CLlision  of  tliis  Cmigressional 
reauthorization  of  the  Vmatioual  Education  Act  be  e.xploited  to  create  legisla- 
tiuu  Containing  the  stion^t>t  possiidc  retiuireiuents  that  sotational  tHiiic«iUon 
be  programmed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  education  ertperience  froui  the 
cradle  to  adulthood. 


To  fiirther  promote  the  integration  of  handicapped  persons  into  vocational 
eiluLatiiai  programs  witli  their  nt»n-haiidiiapped  peers,  such  integratltni  noi  only ^ 
being  e.s.sentlnl  to  a  healthj  educational  environment  but  essential  to  tlio 
achievement  of  any  realizeahle  oicupational  prospect  in  the  national  labtjr 
market,  we  recommend  that  there  be  an  independent  legislative  reiiuirenieiit  tliat 
all  Vocational  (^lucation  facilities  supported  under  this  Att  eliminate  jill  archi- 
tectural barriers  and  provide  for  the  modillcatlons  of  machinery  and  c^^iuipment 
where  necessary  tp  accommodate  liandicapped  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  for  man>  handicapped  children  their  only 
opportunities  fur  vocational  or  career  edutution  will  be  during  their  high  stiiool 
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years.  Man.v  uf  tlivni  cannot  l(A)k  forward  to  college  and  uiuvejMty  attendance. 
The  schools  of  tlie  nation  njust  gi\e  these  >o»ng  people  a  break  and  do  for 
them  tH  besit  it  emi  do  for  what  may  be  the  difference  in  a  Hfetime  of  success 
or  one  of  frustration,  or  independent  living  or  dependency.  We  cannot  afford 
to  fail  them.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Chainuan.  we  again  thank  .\o«  for  the  opportunity  given  the  Council  to 
appear  today  on  b^ha'lf  of  handicapiH'tl  Ainerienn.s.  In  chasing,  may  we  simply 
reiterate  that  we  .stand  prepared  to  nmke  the  full  re>ources  of.  The  Cimiicil  for 
ExceptiDiial  Children  a\ailal)le  to  thi.s  Conindttee  as  it  fnlfllls  its  legislative 
eharge  with  respect  to  the, Vocational  Education  Act. 


Prep.\rkd  Statement  op  James  Stear.ns,  Law  ijTVDE.VT  at 
Geougetown  Law  Center 

WITNESS 

Mr,  James  Stearns  is  a  second  ^ear  Law  student  at  Georgetown  Law  Center. 
He  graduated  Cum  Lande  from  Dartmontii  College  and  was  a  Reymdds  Sch<»lar 
at  the  University  of  Manehester-CPngland ) . 

Mr.  Steams  has  worked  as  a  Co-Direotor  of  Youth  Counseling  at  a  Drug 
Rehabilitation  Center  m  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  as  a  Press  Assistant  to  T' 
Senator  TlLomas  J.  Mclntyre  (X.H.)  and  with  the  Worker's  Compensation  Task 
Force  in  the  Department  of  I^ahor.  . 

Mr.  Steams'  disahility  (cerebral  paKv )  has  made  him  acutely  aware  of  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation'  programs  for  the  developmentally  disabled.  lie  was  a 
rehabilitatfon  gliont  during  the  summers  of  1957,  IIHK),  aiid  1904. 

INTRODUCTION 

To  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  InC,  the  legislation  to  amend  the  Vnra- 
tional  Education  Act  of  1963  is  essential  in  order  t<»  improve  the  administration 
of  Post  i^econ^ary  Vocational  Education  programs  and  for  other  purposes.  We 
feel  strongly  that  more  funds  in  Vocational  Educati<»n  need  to  be  spent  on  pro- 
grams  for*  the    developmentally   disabled   and   economically  disatlvantaged 

populations.  ,     «    ,       ,         .  i 

Although  ten  percent  of  the  Vocational  Education  funds  under  the  basic  mat<  h- 
itig  grant  program  were  to  be  useil  for  Handicappetl  persons,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  happening  in  practice,  con.sequently.  a  ch>ser  monit^»ring  system  needs  to  be 
developed  to  ensnre  compliance  with  the  mandate  to  pro\ide  .services  for  persons 
with  handicaps.  HEW  should  also  require  states  to  describe,  in  .state  plans  the 
procedure  they  intend  to  employ  to  ensure  that  fnnds  for  the„disadVautaged  and 
handicapped  are  pn»perly  used.  There  also  has  to  be  develoiwd  a  mechanism  to 
'  link  up  the  Q(miprehen.si\e  state  plan  for  the  provi.sions  of  full  vocational  etluca- 
*t  ion  services  to  handicapped  persons.  ^  , 

Tlie  linkage  between  vocational  education  and  the  career  ladders  Held  should 
be  encouraged  and  strengthened.  Vocatloual  Educatio^i  slnmld  start  in  the  early 
chlUUiood  e(lucati4*u  i)rogram  and  it  should  be  approacheil  fn»m  a  realistie  base. 
There  is  aUso  a  stn)ug  and  urgent  need,  as  such  a  comprehensive  program  is 
beinjc  developed^  to  look  at  and  link  up  with  the  rest  of  the  life  support  systems. 

Set  A^itfe  Funds 

UCPA  strongly  snpi)»»rts  the  set  aside  of  at  lea.st  lO^J  of  ajl  Vocatli)nal  Educa- 
tion fnnds  in  a  state  to  be  used  for  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

We  nre  sun'  that,  if  the  set-a.side  program  weVe  to  be  discontinued,  the  or>pnr- 
tunlties  for  the  handicapped  in  the  area%;of  \(}eatit»nal  training?  would  show  a 
drastic  decrease.  The  lark  of  funds  or  the  reluctance  to  spend  funds  for  voca- 
tional programing  for  tlie  handleappeil  appears  to  be  the  major  obstacle  limiting 
the  expansion  of  vocational  etlneation  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Despite  tiu'  proiilenis  involved,  the  Part  B  set-aside  program  has  proved  to  be 
worthy  and  has  increased  thv  availability  of  new  ednpational  opportunities  to 
the  handicapped.  Therefore  it  should  be  continnnl.  However,  separate  set  aside 
slmnld-he  established  for  the  handicapped  and  dlHad\ antaged  as  the  educiUi<'nal 
iieeds  of  each  group  is  nsuallj  different.  The  oiWva  at  education  must  mohitor  the 
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set>aJ5ide  provisions  closely  ns  tliere  is  eviaence  tbat  some  states  may  not  be 
expecting  the  ten  percent. 
Oomprehensive  Planninff^ 

Congress  issued  a  very  comprelien.sUe  manOate  in  the  recent  Educntiou  Aniond- 
njent«  of  1974  relative  tu  planning  for  ti»e  i*dncatiun  of  handicappefl  children. 
«tate?5  are  required  tu  submit  to  the  CoUiUilNsitJuer  .of  Educntlan.  a  .long  range 
detailed  plan-fur  the  provision  uf  edncational  ^ervice^  to  handicapped  children 
which  wiil  include  a  timetable  for  the  iiiipkmentation  of  these  services.  We 
support  the  philosophy  that  says  we  mni,t  proceed  to  make  a  clear  link  up  to  that 
comprehensive  state  plan  of  the  proviMou  of  full  vocational  educational  services 
to  the  handicapped.  The  planning  that  is  nuw  taking  place  appears  to  be  of 
short-term  nature,  directed  at  "putting  out  Ure.s",  rather  than  preventing  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  needs  to  be  iuerea.ved  interdigitation  between  agen- 
cies on  a  state  level  involved  in  tlie  delivery  of  vocational  services.  Linkages  in 
some  cases  need  to  be  established,  in  others  strengthened,  between  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  work-study  programs.  Perhaps  voca- 
tional education  needs  to  be  placed  lu  one  of  ^he  existing  service  agencies.  There 
needs  to  be  someone  in  the  state  who  will  insure  that  all  Vocational  services  will 
be  brought  together  In  a  comprehensive  manner  in  order  to  guarantee  contlnultyit, 
in  the  services  systems  for  the  handicapped^ 
Full  A cccss  D ue  Process  A8se,S9m en t  ^ 

The  Vocational  Education  program  nm^st  confonn  to  the  Title  VI  state  plan. 
As  such  it  must  guarantee  full  access  to  these  services  for  iHjrsous  over  the  age 
of  21.  The  services  must  be  delivered  in  the  least  restrictive  and  non-discrimina- 
tory environment.  We  endorse  the  concept  of  an  individaalized  program  plan  for 
each  student  with  due  process  guarantees  built  in  that  will  ensure  an  avenue  for 
grievance  should  the  goals  not  be  achieve^.  ThrouRli  educational  assessments, 
including  individualized  educatioi^  plans  <jf  hnnditapped  students  referred  into 
the  pnigram  should  be  mandator.\.  Educational  assessments  are  preferable  to  . 
"Diagnostic  Isabels"  inthis  instance.  ^ 

Conclusion 

We  concur  with  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  its  anxiety  over  sev- 
eral major  areas,  namely  The  nvailahility  of  free  and  ai^propriate  vocational 
instruction  to  all  handicara'ed  Americans  who  retiuire  that  support,  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  too  many  of  the  state/i  to  **match-up"  with  their  own  resources  in 
any  significant  manner,  the  apparent  low  i>ercentage  of  total  vocational  educa- 
tion monies  assigned  to  the  handcapped,  the  failure  to  integrate  whenever  pos- 
sible liaudicapiied  and  nonhaiuUcapped  \ocational  education  opportunities,  and 
the  lack  of  0(mipreheivslve  ai>d  coordinated  planning  toward  the  best  utilization  of 
resources  for  all.**  »  •  ' 

It  appears  to  us  that  iufornmtlon  which  is  needed  for  planning,  monitoring 
and  evaluation  is  not  n  major  concern  of  program  officers  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslbllltj  of  adminlsterujg  the  set-aside  i^rogram.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
o5tpencnoe  on  thephrt  of  the  vocational  education  administrators  who  have  never 
before  licen  given  the  responsibilltj  of  pro\l(liui4:  educational  services  for  handi- 
cjipped  individuals.  A  similar  situation  oecnrred  when  a  similar  10%  nmndate 
was  given  to  the  Headstart  program.  At  the  .^ame  time  as  we  issue  such  mau- 
datfs,  it  would  be  wise  to  build  la  some  staff  development  and  training  monies  to 
assist  In  the  overalLachievement  of  th*  objective. 

.  At  all  times  tlie 'Office  of  ^tGduoatujn  and  organizations  such  as  ours  must  be 
prima rdy  concerned  wltli  tlie  overall  dewh^pment  of  antononious  behavior  in  our 
ehildreo.  through  a  total  educational  iTrocess.  .so  that  at  the  appropriate  times 
Ihev  can  make  intelligent  choices. 

A's  a*final  comment  UCPA  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  advocacy  on  all 
levels  from  various  p^jpulatious  in  order  to  ^-n.-^un*  the  delivery  of  adequate  and 
ai>pn)i>riate4iducatIon  to  all  lieoj»|e.  The  'ad\»H«ate.V'  need  to  share  their  ideas  and 
c<mei»rns  on  working  toward  the  development  of. a  truly  comin-ehenslve  edu- 
cational plan.  The  eomnmnicatitai  sj'Stem  between  ^'advocates"  needs  to  l>e  im- 
proved and  developed  on  nuire  tlian  u  >nperliiial  le\eK  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objeetives.  Vocational  educatlt»nal  has  a  vital  role  to  piny  iu  ''maiustreamiug" 
for  the  handicapped  what  is  now  needed  nro  stron|c  a<lvocates  on  all  levels  to 
ensure  that  the  handicai»ped  Imllxidnal  has  ucce^s  to  the  vocational  educatlou 
opportuivity. 
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PAKE!  PEESENTATION-WILLIAM  C.  GEER,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC 
TOE,  THE  COTJNCIL  FOB  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  ACCOMPA. 

BY  PREDERICK  J.  WEINTRATIB,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  POR  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATfONS;  JAMES  STEARNS 
LAW  STUDENT  AT  GEORGETOWN  LAW  CENTER,  IN  BEHALP  OP 
UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC.,  ACCOMMIED 
BY  HAR^OLD  BENSON,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


suminai?zr''  "  ^  ""^^  ^  permitted  to  have  4  or  5  minutes  to 

Mr.  LEiniAN.  You  can  have  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Cteer.  I  realize  your  time  is  valuable.  We  appreciate  this 
IZ' ^     'PP^'"  ^^'^  distinguished  panel  beSus  olyo 

SiX  nnit  Tr.'^t"'  support  for  goSd  educational  ieas- 
uies  in  the  past  that  relate  to  handicapped  childven 

Wo  speak  for  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children's  65  000 
professionals  iit  the  field  of  special  education.  ^"""^en  oo.UUO 

I  am  William  Geer  and  accompanying  me  is"  Fred  WeintraubMnv 
assistant  executive  director  for  government  relations. 

VVe  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  tha.  has  been  done  bv  this 
innTIn  M      '"^"'g/t  possible  for  handicapped  children  to  paiS- 

Tnl%8wecaine  before  tlie  committee  to  tell  you  tliat  p"aS)ation 
of  handicapped  persons  in  the  national  vocational  education  Sem 
yas  shockingly  scant.  Today  we  must  tell  yon  again  that  altYoiS 
hL";  irn!?r^^  make  possible  has  been  going- riirough'lhe  Ss, 
tliat  It  has  not  been  used  effectively  in  some  instances  and  not  at  all 

X  Tomnt  H  '"'^  ''^""''''^y  States  have  made  a  serious 
chiklrin  improvement  m  the  education  of  handicapped 

Tn^Tri"^"^       a  minimal  State  effort  has  been  made  in  some  instances. 

We  have  highlighted  f lie  findings.  I  have  jusb  given  you  evidence 
n  our  statement  and  could  provide  more  evidence  before  you  to  hicS 
that  this  is  true. ,  ""ii-«iv. 

We  also  ai-e  concerned  that  the  States  have  not  made  a  .serious 
efforUo  provide  a  broad  range  of  services  and  to  place  children  to 
provide  a  broad  range  of  services  and  to  place  chklren  in  a  l^^as^  ' 

nfnnTo  IT  T  ''^y  should  bt. 

planned  for  all  handicapped  children.  .  " 

After  reviewing  some  150  vocational  educatiqn  programs  for  tlie 
•handicapped,  Mr.,  Weintraub,  who  is  with  me  today,  found  in  1972 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  programs  were  self-contained,  and 
offered  very  littlp  m  the  way  of  vocational  options. 

btudies  which  have  been  made  and  which  we  quote  bear  this  out 
fco  one  tiling  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  broaden  the  ranee  of  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  the  handicapped  and  wherever  possible  to 
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enable  handicapped  persons  to  receive  vocatioual  education  along 
witli  their  nohhandicapped  peei-s. 

As  oup  written  statement  bubstantiates,  we  believe  here  is  no  de- 
fense for  tlieir  dereliction  of  duty  to  America's  handicapped  youth. 
We  believe  the  States  riuirft  bexallc^d  to  accuuut  for  planning  educa- 
tional programs  ^tluit  do  wiiat  the  Cougrehs  in^eiided  should  be 
done  and  that  this  nuist  be  dojie  by  doing  still  other  thliigs  to  require 
that  tliQ^programs  be  planned  properly.        ,  ' 

An  int<?rim  report  filed  recently  with  the  State  of  Washington s 
Special  Education  Advisory-  Council  by  its  task  force  on  bccondurv 
education  of  the  handicapped  described  bluntly  a  situation  in  its  owli 
State  which  is  all  too  apparently  a  partial  description  of  the  situa- 
tion occurring  in  too  many  of  the  States. 

Testimony  received  by  that  task  force  supported  the  conclusion 
that  not  all  of  tlie  10-percont  Federal  set-abide  funds  are  being  used 
to  provide  vocational  education  services  and  State  offices  are  unable 
to  monito  r  p  rograms  supported  by  set-aside  funds. 

li  is  then  mandatory,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  these  States  review  w  hat 
thoy  have  been  doin^  and  undertake  to  *«ori;ect  the  planning  failures 
that  have  been  so  obvious  up  to  tliis  tin^e. 

As  we  are  looking  at  the  total  situation,  ^vo  believe  there  are  certain 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  States  must  be  required 
to  match  Federal  set-asides  for  the  disadvantaijed  and  handicapped* 
At'tho\same  level  they  are  required  to  niatdi  regular  voyational 
education  funds,  thereby,  insuring  State  and  local  involvements  in 
the  commitment  to  these  eiTorts., 

Another  way  that  it  could  be  done  Avould  be  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  the  set-aside^  for  the  special  need  categories.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  ^ve  don't  hix\,&  any  pathway  that  would  solve  the 
problem.  We  think  that  it  is  essential  that  the  "States  gi\e  attention 
to  the  probli^m  and  to  try  to  bring  about  effective  solutions  and  we 
would  support  those  solutions. 

In , any  ev^ni^  the  Spates  have  enjoyed  appib.\inrrately  5  years  in 
\\hich,to  develop  a  good  faith  match  with  Federal  dollai-s  and  they 
have  not  done  so  and  we  believe  they  should  be  required  "to  do  so  ' 
through  the  legislation  you  are  now  considering.  Planiiuig  is  really  the 
keynote  to  all  of  this. 

We  note  11. E.  3092  i*equire.s  the  development  and  submission  to  the 
Commibsiouer  of  a  rather  L;onipiehonsi\e  Sfate  vocational  education 
plan. 

We  stroilgly  suppoit  simli  plaiming  rcijuirement^  for  all  educat^ion 
programs. 

Due  to  your  effovts-lafit  year  title  VL  part  B,  section  612  of  Public 
Law  03-»'180  already  reiiuires  a  detailed  State  j)lan  for  the  education 
of  all  handicapped  children  \vitl\in  the  State  aged  3  to  21. 
♦  Olniqusly  appropriate  vocatjonal 'Education  is  a  vital  in<?redient 
of  that  overfill  education  sou^jht  for  these  children.  Therefore,  the 
State  plannin£C  \ocat'Ioiui]  (nliuation  for  the  handicapped  should  also 
logicallv  bo  the  vocational  education  component  of  the  Pubhc  Law 
93-380  State  plap.  . 

,  Our  statement  further  denotes  the  elements  that  are  needed  in  plan- 
ning. It  is  incredilile  that  we  need  to  ask  that  you  reqiiire  the  States 
to  recogpizo  the  rights  of  handicapped  childix^n. 
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However,  we  feel  thiut  wo  ^luibUtoilay  do  S6)  and  that  there  should  be 
an  assurance  that  of  the  total  jjopiihitiou  within  the  State  of  pei-soria 
i-eceiving.' vocational  educational  ^>erviees  ^\hollJ  or  pailiaily  sup- 
ported by  this  act,  that  handicapped  persons  are  participating  in  a 
number  connneuhurate  with  their  incidence  within  the  total  potential 
tarfjet  pop^dation  for  such  services. 

We  think  all  Uieahuret)  nuu^t  In',  undertaken  that  are  possible  to  insure 
the  adequate  paiticipation  of  the,  handicapped.  It  is  essential  that  all 
phases  of  work  with  re<raid  to  the  handicap|;ed  also  be  considered. 

For  example,  it  i.s  essential  that  architectural  barriers  or  othet  bar- 
rier be  eliuiiinited  so  that  hjiiulicapped  pei'sons  can  get  to  the  \uca- 
tipnal  ed luxation  pr(jgranii>  or  au\  other  educational  prograuus. 

It  Avottld  he  tragic  for  a  person  to  be  denied  the  benehts  of  a  pro- 
gvfim  because  Jie  simply  can't  physically  receive  it  so  this  must  be 
attended  to. ,        ,  ' 

Mr.  rhairuuin,  we  beliexe  for  many  handicapped  children  their 
only  opportunities  for  a  \ocational  or  career  education  w  ill  be  during 
their  nigh  school  years.  iXan>  of  thenr  can't  look  forward  to  college 
and  university  attendance. 

The  schools  of  the  Xation  uuist  give  these  young  people  a  break 
and  do  for  them  the  hvist  it  (:an  do  for  what  may  be  the  difference  in  a 
lifetime  of  .siu-eei>s  or  (jue  of  frustration,  olfer  independent  living 
or  dependency.  AVv  ca^n't  atVorrl  to  fail  tlieni. 

^[r.  Chairman,  we  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  af)pear 
liere  and  close  by  saying  that  we  axyq  prepared  to  make  our  full  rc- 
sotirces  availalile  to,  jou  as  jou  further  purt^ue  this  important  edma- 
tional  aet,. 

Thank  you. 

itr.LKTOtAX.  Thank  you  very  much.  **  ■  ' 

If  it  is  all  right  w  ith-ilr.  Goodlingy  we  will  have  the  resf  of  the  panel 
and  then  go  ahead  and  ask  questions.  ' 
Next.' 

Mr.  Ste.\rxs.  ifr.  Chairman,  niuy  it  please  the  connnittee,  I  reali/e 
the  comjnittee\s  tinie  is* short  so^ith  your  pennissu)n  ifT-may  take  a 
couple  of  miluiteb  to  snnuuari/.e  our  test  imon>  for  ycni  ana* then  go  to 
the  quest  ions.  ' 

Of  coni*st*.  we  agree  with  the  \er\  excellent  i^tatenient  gi\en  h)  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. ' '  ^  .     ^  * 

T  would  like  to  concentrate  in  n»y  testimon>^on  four  essetitlal  pointi?, 
but^rst,  since  T  ne\er  had  the  pj^abure  of  testifying  before  this  com* 
miffep.  briefly!  should  introduce  myself. 

»T  am  James  Stearns.  I  started  beroming  acti\e  in  this  aiva  when  I 
was  a  behioi  in  collogi'  and  did  a  jears  ixi^carch  project  on  Govti  imieut 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  * 

That  year's  project  led  iuMf)  an  invitation  this  lafjt  .month  frorn  the 
Secretjvfv  of  HEW  to  join  the  XationaV  AdA  isory  Coinicil  on  St'r\  ice^ 
a*nd  Facilities  for  tlie  Disabled,  but  probably  VQyf  best  qualificatit)U 
for  "being  here^is  simply  that  I  lLa\e  had  yome  ex)>erience  in  the  conn- 
sehug:  area  and  I  ha\e  ^dso  Jjcen  a  client  of  rdnib^itation  proirrams, 
e'xteusi\ely  having  a  mild  allliction  of  cerebral  pal^y.  Sol  will  bo  refer- 
rinjT  to  spe^cific  experiences.  , 

^Witli  me  is  Harold  Benson,  director  of  oitr  Wasl)ington  ofTioc  of  the 
Xaiited-Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  \ 
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What  I  would  like  to  coneoiitrate  on  arc  foiirspeoifii'  arons. 

The  tii-St  uf  thv>i.^  i.^  th^*  luvd  for  :\  M't-a.sidi'  of  iuoiu'\s  for  thi'  liaiuli- 
cappoil.  United  Corebnil  Pals}  believes  that  thi-  bi't  a.side  of  at  least 
lO  perceiit  is  efc>bential  kn^aiise  w  itliout  that  &^^t-a^ide  iiu)ne\s  just  will 
not  bo  spent  ou  the  handicapped  individuals  who  should  receive  help 
under  the  program. 

I  think  that  point  has  hvvu  brou^dit  out  iu  the  research  studies 
conducted  in  the  area  of  vocational  education — I  y\oi\t  go  into  it 
further  uu le.<s  there  are  quest i^)ns  from  the  coniniittec. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  an*as  I  would  like  to  disru>s  iu  dept^i.  The 
need  for  full  accL'^s  to  thesi^  progianis,  the  noinl  for  dui'  pi  oi  e.^s  requlie- 
MiuMit  and  the  necil  foi  adequate  and  couiprehensl\ c  uilucatiunal  assi.'ss- 
luent  instead  of  .simple  diapiostie  lal>eliug. 

I  fei'l  \ery  strtuigh  about  these  tlutv  points  bi'cause  I  had  sonie 
experience  with  all  of  tluiu  during  my  reliabilitatiou  career. 

Thi'  need  for  full  acces^s,  as  tlie  gentlenuiu  previously  said,  is 
essential. 

I  reuKMuber,  for  example,  when  I  started  out  in  educational  pro- 
gianis  having  tu  go  to  take  a  test  in  a  l)uihling  iu  J^oston.  Mass.,  where 
I  had  to  ^\alk  up  four  fli«rhts  of  stairs  to  gi't  tu  that  pai-ticular  test. 
As  T  hutr  aiul  pufi'eil  my  way  up  I  thought  it  wa--  vi*n  good  that  I 
t  ould  grt  uj)  tlioM'  stall's  hut  I  reiueniber  woudning  at  the  time  if  it 
.hadn't  Ihh'U  possibh*  for  u\v  to  walk  xi})  tluMv  what  \\oidd  ha\e  hap- 
prni'd.  That  is  the  point  that  it. is  essi'utial  to  nuikr  luMe.  Thebe  edut-a- 
tional  progi-aiusTiaM'  to  be  given  ■  i  ti  ^  least  ii'stiirtis  e  eu\  ironnient. 
'lhat  ridate>  to  aivhitoctural  haniw.s.  It  also  relates  io  the  t\[)e  of 
tests  that  are  given  and  several  other  factors. 

Our  Miuiu'Suta  afliliute  had  an  experience  last  UMr  where  it  found 
that  some  of  its  clients  could  not  take  staiuhirdi/A'd  aihie\ement  tests 
because  thry  w  iTrn't  allownl  to  ha\e  helpei-s  iu  the  room  to  help  them 
nuirk  tlu'ir  pa]>ei's.  Without  the  ability  to  adequately  mark  their  papers 
tlu-y  Meri'irt  able  iu  take  the  test.  Not  bi'ing  abh»  to  take  the  test  they 
.  weren't  able  to  be  mainst reamed  into  the  educational  .system. 

That  is  the  fii*st  {^oint  I  would  like  to  eniphasi/e  here!  The  need  for 
full  access. 

The  .second  point  ^\hich  we  fi'cl  very  strongly  about  ib  the  need  for 
due  process  i-etjuiiement.  I  know  and  I  hate  to  admit  it,  when  I  Avas 
iu  counseling  systems  I  made  mistakes.  It  happens  to  all  of  us.  But 
if  there  is  a  mistake  made  because  of  a  simple  misuader.standing  or 
because  uf  a  disagirement  in  pai  tieulai'  counselin^^  goals,  there  has  to 
be  some  way  that  the  client  can  bring  that  decision  to  the  attention 
of  authorities.  There  has  to  be  a  xhio  process  mechanism, 

I  won't  take  the  conunitteo's  time  at  this  point  but  if  the  committee 
is  iuteiested,  there  are  several  examples  fi*oiu  m>  o^^"1^  personal  expe- 
1  iences  ami  ex])eriences  of  friends  that  I  c(udd  relate  to  the  committee. 

The  thinl  point  we  feel  most  strongly  about  is  the  need  for  an 
adequate  educational  assessment  and  not  simpl\  a  diagnostic  labeling. 

Tf  I  could  use  one  small  example.  When  I  Vvas,  I  believe  it  A\as  in 
seventh  grade.  I  had  to  be  taken  out  of  my  regular  school  for  a])]u*oxi- 
mately  6  months  to  go  to  a  I'ehabilitation  center.  At  that  center  I 
^\as  placed  in  a  class.  After  about  5  minutes  look  at  my  record,  I  was 
doing  work  approximately  a  year  or  2  years  behind  what  I  did  in 
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^  >=.'h(u>l.  Wlion  I  ^xot  hack  to  tlu'  si  houl  1  was  honofullv  kst  in  inv  roffu- 
lar  class.  *     \        -  » 

Mv  to.irlior  canio  up  ami  si  id  avIuU  liavo  \ou  I>cpn  doinir  for  tlie 
1n-t  (;  nionrhs^  I  >aM.  well,  I  havo  boon  doin^x  anflebrn.  IIo  said  you  had 
Tliat  '2  >vars  apfo.  ^Vhat  Svero  you  doing  witirthat?  I  said  well,  they 
told  inoro  dj)al<rel>ra  so  Tdid. 

Thru  my  school  oomplaiuiHl  to  tlio  rplial>i]itatioa  center.  The  answer 
came  back  and  said  the  hoy  is  IjaMcallv  cerebral  j>alsied.  AVe  ])ut  him 
whore  wc  tlunidit  lie  .sliouhl  have  been  and  tIumi  the  onus  came  hark 
oil  nie  to  our^tioii  that.  r>nt  at  years  old  T  (luestioned  wliethei-  the 
responsibility  is  on  the  stmh'nt  tu  (juestion  the  educational  decision. 

>[y  ]H)mt  liere  simply  is  that  tliat  was  a  ca-eof  diacruostic  labelim? 
and  not  an  aderiuatv  a-^so^sment  of  niv  educational  potentials.  Anyone 
takinfiT^noro  than  a  curson*  look  at  the  lecord  would  have  seen  I 
sh(Mi]<ln*t  have  been  in  that  clas=;. 

Of  i-()\\v-^.  the  problems  are  often  more  complex  tjian  that  simple 
example  I  just  gave,  but  the  issue  is  still  the  ^amo. 

riu'7-e  is  a  need  for  an  adecpiate  edii^-ational  as>ehsmeiit  instead  of 
more  diairno.^tic  label in^r. 

Mr.  (Iiairman,  I  know  that  I  have  taken  Si)me  of  vour  time  and  if 
T  coiild  iu-t  rdo>e  with  just  a  personal  e\})ei  icuce  that  happened  to 
ine  that  T  think  relates  to  all  we  are  saving. 

I  reniemd)er  several  years  ago  as  l'was  readv  to  go  off  to  colleire  in 
>  iny  -ni'dl  town  of  Xew  TTamii'^hire  I  had  a  friend  wlio  also  suffered 
trouAvrebral  palsy  hut  bivanse  he  \\as  older  and  because  people  like 
JFal  weren't  able  to  get  to  hmi  earlier  lie  was  unemployed. 
^  He  ii^^ked  me  for  some^help  before  T  wtuit  to  collec:^  helping  him 
find  a  job.  From  my  position  a^  a  ne\^s  reporter  T  went  around^for  a 
nenod  of  a  few  months  to  try  to  find  him  a  job  and  I  failed.  The  reason 
I  failed  isthat  every  time  I  came  to  something  ^vheiT  Ithought  I  miirht 
be  ai)le  to  put  him  in  there  were  three  or  four  skills  that  he  really 
needed  to  do  the  job  effectively  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  him  and  say 
to  hnn  welK  if  you  can't  do  that  I  can't  get  you  the  job. 

So  T  wasn't  able  to  act  him  the  job.  The 'point  is  that  those  skills 
were  all  vorationally xelated  and  the  point  isthat  my  friend  said  to  me, 
Jim,  if  T  had  known,  nP somebody  evertobrme  I  could  have  done  this. 
J^ut  T  am  710W  ^1-2  years  old.  I  have  no  skills.  Wiere  do  I  have  to  go 
but  the  welfare  line?  That  is  the  wliole  purpose  of  vocational  educa- 
tion as  ir  relates  to  the  handicapped.  They  have  to  be  gotten  to  early, 
1  hev  have  to  be  helped. 

If  ihev  are  wtt^n  to  early  and  if  tliev  are  helped  they  can  be  main- 
stivnmed  intQji&ecducational  system  and  they  doa't  have  to  be  out  on 
our  streets.  ^"^j^-- 

I  ui'iro  we  mo^■e  foi-ward  on  this  vocational  educational  amendment 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  consideration  of  our  views. 

T  am  liappy  at  this  time  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  LT:n:vr.\x.  Thank  you,  Jim,  and  also  Mr,  Geer,  for  your  not  oidy 
cnlifrhteiiing  but  vei7  moving  testimony. 

Thinking  about  wliat  you  said  about  tlie  rehabilitation  centers,  they 
soimd  more  like  dehabilitation  centers.  -  ^ 

-  I  am  concerned  alsQ  with  the  lack  of  adequate  use  of  the  set^aside 
money,  even  \\.hat  w^e  have  nowj  and  I  wonder  whether  your  opganiza- 
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tlons  <:oiikl  prepare  somethhig  to  asbi^t  the  staff  of  tliis  committee  in 
the  form  pf  an  ajntiidjireiit  that  we  could  pob^Ibl}  iiibert  in  this  legis- 
lation that  would  urevcijt  the  abuses  of  the  bet-ai>ide  money  by  the 
States  and  the  miai^^^  of  that  money  that  have  tended  to  be  strictly 
for  he  use  of  national  rehabilitation,  vocational  education  for  the 
handicapped/    ,  / 

We  all  kiiow.  about  the  sidewalks  for  the  handicapped  that  were 
put  in  tji(it  everybody  uses.  We  know  that  otlier  kinds  of  money  that 
didw't  .filter  down  in  the  right  way  to  help  the  handicapped. 

The  otlier  thing  I  would  like  to^pursue  just  a  moment  is  what  kind 
of  legislation  do  you  think  we  cuuld  work  on  that  would  better  facil- 
«  itate  and  make  it  easier  to  integrate  tlie  handicapped  vocational  people 
'  ,  into  the  regular  classes? 

If  you  could  provide  us  some  kind  of  an  hiput  on  that,  we  could  write  ^ 
*  .the  legislati6n  that  would  not  isolate  and  stinrniati/c  tliis  kind  of— I 
imagine  that  a  vast  majorit\  of  the  handicapped  could  be  taught  in 
'  tiie  same  ^lassos  as  the  regular  vocational  education. 

I  w  ill  finish  it  olf  and  then  I  will  let  you  respond. 

I  visited  one  vocational  education  facility  in  Vienna  last  year  and — 
physically  handicapped— and  they  have  an  almost  100-pervent  <iradu' 
^,aji*ate  employment  record.  It  is  amazing.  With  the  right  kind  of  early 
training  and  .the  right  kind  of  guidance  and  the  coordination  between 
the  schools  and  the  industry  that  they  could  meet  this  kind  of  record 
which  I  Jim  sure  far  surpasses  anything  we  have  in  this  country. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  except  I  thought  youi^  was  one  of 
the  l^est  testimonies  I  have  seen  bo  far  on  this  piece  of  legislation, 

Mr.  Ste.vkxs.  Let  me  start  by  liist  saying,  of  <::ourse,  we  are  very 
happy  to  work  with  the  committee  in  any-\vay  you  feel  

Mr,  L^MAx.  Send  my  office  and  members  of  the  committee  a  copy 
of  what  you  send  in  so  I  can  kno^:A^'l)^lt  is  happening,  too, 

Mr.  Stearns.  Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  nu^instreaming 
principle.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  write  something  into  that 
legislation  to  insure  putting  in  handicapped  whatever  possible.  I  do 
believe  in  almost  all  cases,  Mr.  Lehman,  it  is  po.sslblo  to  put  them  in 
the  same  classroom. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  th(*  Council  of  Exceptional  Children 
before,  if  you  asked  me  one  reason  why  I  \vas  able  to  get  out  of  my 
rehabilitation  cehters  down  to  Washlngton^and  law  school  it  is  because 
I  was  always  in  a  competIti\e  environment  and  was  always  able  ta 
as>ociate  with  my  peer  group  and  I  \\  a^  not  shunted  off  to  some  Si'parate 
cla.ssroom. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  w^ays  we  can  do  this — maybe  this  isn't  the  only 
way,  but  T  think  it  is  necessary  to  provide  training  moneys  and  some 
staff  help  in  legislation  to  help  hire  people  w^ho — counselors  who  will 
believe  in  these  type  of  ideas  and  wdl  be  cognizant  of  the  ability  of 
the  handicapped  to  be  in  the  groups — excuse  me,  to  be  mainstreamed 
into  the  system,  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  can  be  written  into  the  la\V 
to  insure  this.  Perhaps  that  can  be  done.  But  I  think  It  is  important 

'  to  put  some  training  moneys  into  the  bill  to  help  the  States  imple- 
ment the  mainstreaming  philosophy. 

— -But  I  may  turn  this  over  to  the  gentleman  from  the:  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  because  I  know  they  have  don'e  some  work  on 
this  point, 
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Mr.  Wkixtrwb.  Mr.  Chairman,  looking  at  profrrams  for  vocational 
education  for  handicapped  kids  across  the  country  we  found  several 
phenomena  taking  i>lace  in  regard  to  the  100-percent  set-aside  as  it 
relates  to  the  issue  of  mainst reaming. 

First,  wo  found  generally  tlie  vocational  educato^s  perceived  their 
function  as  meeting  what  tl'iey  perceived  the  jobs  demands  of  the  com- 
munity.  Basically  their  perception  wastliat  the  community  didn't  waut 
to  hire  handicapped  people.  I  don't  think  that  was  necessarily  so  but 
that  was  simply  their  perception, 

ifr.  L^iiMAX.  May  I  interrupt?  That  problem  originated  in  the 
school  system  that  also  di(hi't  want  to  liire  handicapped  people. 

Afr.  WEixTRAvn.  That  isi-ight. 

The  second  perception  or  feeling  on  their  part  was  vocational  educa- 
tion  was  always  having  a  history  of  trying  to  defend  itself  T  imagine. 
^'We  don't  work  with  the  dummies.  We  are  equal  in  status  to  the 
academic  community."  I  can  remember  in  heariirgs  in  10G8  on  thcSen- 
ate  side  in  which  Senator  Morse  asked  a  group  of  vocational  edi\<iators 
what  they  pen  ei\ed  as  the  measure  of  success  of  vocational  e^lucation 
and  their  comment  was  to  rite  the  nuniher  of  people  who  graduated 
from  vocational  education  and  had  gone  to  college  as  th^  measure 
of  success  of  vocational  education. 

The  first  phenomenon  that  we  saw  was  that  peoi)le.who  were  advo- 
cates for  the  handicapped  in  the  communities  were  often  so  frustrated 
in  trying  to  encourage  and  move  the  vocational  education  system  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  perceived  it-should  move  and  fhe  vocational  edu- 
cation system  being  .so  resistant, to  serving  handicapped  children,  but 
the  losnlt  was  the  vocational  educator  siiying,  look^.why  don't  you  take 
this  10  percent  and  go  set  up  some  separate  program  somewliere  else? 

So  what  we  find,  if  we  can  heliove  the  studies  that  have  been  done, 
and  I  note  particularly  the  Omnibus  study  which  tells  us  that  70  ])er- 
cont  of  the  handi(ai>pe(l  kids  being  served  in  vocational  education 
arej)eing  served  in  totally  se«rregated,  self-contained  progi-ams. 

Xow,  what  does  that  mean  HThat  fliat  means  is  that,  one,  these  kids 
end  up  with  limited  Nocatioiial  options.  Tf  you  oidy  have  .10  handi- 
capped children  \  o\\  can't  build  a  comprehensive,  vocational  technical 
school  program  for  those  kids,  so  you  end  up  saying,  "You  may  In^- 
come  a  lawn  maintenance  person,  a  dishwasher,  or  \\ork  in  motels.'And 
that  is  it.  Those  are  your  choices.'' 

Xow,  we  have  seen  examples — T  am  sorrv  Mr.  Quie  isn't  here. 
There  is  a  program  called  tlie  ser\e  center.  It  is  the  vocational  tech- 
nical hirrh  school  program  that  is  in  his  disti  ict.  In  that  facility  handi- 
capped young  adults  are  integrated  into  00  different  voc^itional  areas, 
Thoy  are  going  to  school,  going  to  a  vocational  proiri'am  like  any 
other  student  in  that  community. 

^  The  prime  distinction  is  that  thev  have  provided  'the  backup  serv- 
ices to  help  snpi)ort  these  kids  and  help  support  the  staff  in  working 
with  these  kids. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  exain))le.  There  was  one  young  man 
who  could  not  go — who  Wanted  to  be  in  a,  program  to-^it  was  lal) 
woi'k  of  some  sort.  Tt  i-equired  that  he  sit  on  a  stool.  But  his  dis- 
ability made  it  impossihle.for  him'to  sit  on  tlie  tvpTcal  lab  stool  with- 
out danger  of  him  falHng  off  or  injuring  himself.  \ 


The  serve  unit  \yhi|^^l^*.tliis  tech iiii^aL assistance  unit  within  tlie 
\uciitional  cilucatlon  J^^ilifv  made  u  simple  adaptation  of  the  btuoh 
Thi'\  built  a- new  stiMlljbO^  }uun^  man  can  iimv  go  through  the 
entire  i)rogram  simp&|!][because  he  has  a  stool  to,  sit  on.  ' 

Another  example        a  yuiin^mian  who  was  engaged  in  becoming 
a  truck  ilrl\cr  but  ^jJ  a  ilisabihty  that  niadi*  it  difficult  for  him  to 
read.  The  problem,^ It h  that  was  that  in  the  State  of  Mlnnei^ota,  in 
-^order  to  pasb  the  t%t  to  be  a  truck  drl\er  you  have  to  take  a  writteii 
examination.  Tt  w^Id  ha\e  been  impassible  for  him  to  take  the  writ- 
xh\  examination  ^t^lliout  at^slstance.  However,  lie  had  all  the  bkills  of  * 
y>tlng  a  truck  dr^er.  The  K*rve  center  helped  negotiate  between  the 
3iHational  ednca^nal  facility  anil  the  State  and  arranged  for  some- 
one to  go  and. serve  as  a  reader  for  this  3'oung  man  in  taking  the 
examination  iviid  he  since  ])assed  the  examination. 

I  can  go  cat  wlth,,many,  iqanv  examples. 

AVhat  we  liay^  fo)md  is  that  haiiillcapped  people,  in  order  to  be 
integi ate4?  iiilo  thc^  facilities,  m^'il  the  kiml  of  backup  assistance 
ajid  the  ^aff^.of  these  •facilities  n^'vd  the  backup  assistance  in  order 
to  make^  integration  trulv  nieanin*?ful.      .       *    a  * 

It  was  our  thoHght  \i  lOGS  \.hcn  \ut  chme  before  this  committee 
and  as  we  readthMeport  laiigua*..i»  tfiat  ace^Hiipanied  the  bill,  it  was 
hope  and  belv&t  that  this  is  wIict-c  the  lO-^^erctnt  set-aside  \vould 
?(S|ftv^directed:.;  ,  '       .  .  • 

A\^at  we  havgl  j^und  is  that  the  repo/t  language  of  this  committee, 
tile  report  l^iTigi^i^^  of  the  Senate  committee  has  Jaeen  tJOtally  ignored. 

I  guess  ]to(la^">ve  httve  to  come  back  before  this  committee  and 
Itajsic^iUy  ask  yoli'io  take  what  you  said  in  your  reports  in  19G8  and 
now  cun\er,t  thcTro-into  law.  We  nre  sorry  that  that  has  to  happen  but 
1  don't  knoW  yi\\vii  other  options  ave  open. 

^Xr.  LF.ipr.\:f.  ^hank  you. 

J[r.  {700f^lluJJ^?'^ 

Mr.  Zeferetti?', 

>fr.  TlaU?  I 

^fr.  IlAiif^^  I-.arh  sorry  that  T  am  late,  I  had  a  tight  schedule. 

Jim,  T  did^spocially  ap])reciate  your  testimony  and  I  agree  with 
\(»u  !IOO  poiTc^'t.  I  would  like  to  make  a  i^omment  in  regards  to  the 
fe«  liitg  thnt  {)fo|>le  in  \  ocatiunal  education  ha\c  had  maybe  in  regards 
to  lonti  ihhtin^:  to  the  couiiminity.  I  think  we  could  in  all  fairness  say 
t hat. gcrientT. education  had  their  minds  5et  for  a  long  time  also. 

I  ,ini  of  jhe|  feeling  that  a  gi-eat  main"  ju'lncipals  and  superinteuil- 
ciit^  aie  still  college  oiiented  and  \ocational  education  in  m\  mind, 
and  1  >ay  th^Kj-"^  former  ))ublic  school  teacher  myself,  luulto  light  too 
many  ]iard');nimes. 

I  have  be{?n  in  those  systems  and  it  wa.^  the  l<lca  on  the  ])art  of  some 
of  ihe  ijriui;i pals. and  I  am  sorry  to  niv  some  of  those  in  guiilaiice  also 
that  >)ia rpeWd  where  Vini  shullie  the  kids  oil'  and  "didn't  have  any 
oth»'i  ]>Iaee  to  put  them  and  .sonichow  they  could  bo  taken  care  of. 

rhairmanvPSuKixs.  For  what  it  is  wortli,  I  would  like  you  to  know 
tlieie  is  swnieon^.jon  the  coniniittee — and  others  on  the  (Hiinmlttee — that 
lia.s  empathy  \yith  \our  views.  I  am  familiar  with — vou  mentioned 
misdiagnosed,  t  am  somewhat  familiar  with  mislabeling.  I  had  the 
(Xpi  1  ieiice  ofhtkving  talked  with  i  liildrcn  in  a  \er\  \  ocal  way  and  had 
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'  a  ^rood  exchanore  with  tlinn  that  were  labeled  severely  and  profoundly 
ivljirded.  We  know  you  can't  be  prufuundh  and  k'Nerely  retarded 
and  curry  on  a  decent  conversation, 
So.  1  thhilv  we  are  oil*  and  running  in  the  riglit  direction. 
I  appreciate  all  vour  testimony.  " 

will  roce^^s  until  0  loO  tomorrow  morning. 
Thank  you  for  coming. 

[\\*liereu]>on.  at  11 :00  a.m..  the  coiumittee  receded,  to  reconvene  at 
0:.]()  a.m..  Thursday.  March  20. 1975.] 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 

TlIK  XaTIONAL  E.VSTKU  ISfc:.\L  JsUlIhTY  FOR  CiarPLKD  TlULDUKX  AUUITS 

ClKiinnan,  t^ubrommittee  on  EUmcntnrv.  SecmiUiry.  ami  rocatwiuil  Eduvutum 
hugbiirn  House  Officv  liuihlimj,  WaKhin/jlOH.  D.C. 
l)i.Aii  Ml!.  Chairman:  KiKlobcd  is  n  .statement  which  the  Xatioiial  Ea.^lei-  ' 
No;,  f.,n-iot\  for  Ci-iiipleil  (.■liildien  mu\  A.lults  \\„^M  mn-wUiU-  li..vin«  iudiuU-a 
catlfn  'u-r'""  '^■'^^'""^"J        ^tuteiiieiitb  iofe'ai-diii«  the  A-uoatioiial  Edu- 

Siia-erely, 

RoBKRTA  Van-  Bekk. 
M'usluiigton  Representative. 

Srvrh\ii:.VT  of  tiik  XAnovAL  Kastlb  ^kal  Society  for  Cwm.KD.CuiLUKhN  and 

AUULTS 

«.rT',l'"  7''"f"f.""':,of       .E"-ter  Seal  activities  nntio.nvide  is  tlie  provision  of 
sen.c-e  t..  physiciiiiy  liaiidicanped  children  and  adult-i.  Easter  Seals- eontiiiiies  to 
'^t-n,.  im.ri-  1'!i.vs:.m1!.v  disHded  individual.s  tliau  aii.v  other  volniitarv  ngenev  in 
«•  .lat.o,.  niul  the  fa.  t  that  70  pereeut  of  all  contrihutCHl  hieonie  is  expended 
'  t!ro'se!?;ir  '  '^'^"""itn'^--t  to  diieet  reliabmta" 

'""^-"I  237.534  handicapDed  persons' in  1072-73:  about 
a  f  of  these  ^^ere  childieii.  An  additional  131.0,S4-priniarilv  parents  see  i,^ 

b  «  ..htMnf '  >;'■;■  and  FolloViup  p  ogra,  s- 

broug]  t  tln>  total  popnlatiou  reeeiving  service  to  over  ;!(!8,000  people 

vo" ;  ;„Tie?vil^e-''"l^;,'I-  ^-•'"•l"'  ^^''"•.■^"^--'''^^  P'-ovuIe.s  both  edueational  and 

^           hi            i  "ledieal  rchnbihtatiou  .serviees  inclndinf,' 

u  m.^  f'";                           eoniinuiii,.atio„s  disorc  ei'" 

I  t  iuiidi(.ippe(l  chiUlieii  served  include  those  \\\th  nlivsieal  disnbiUties  and 

/^r<)7^'!////''f'H"''"''"l'''T''''''^''-  ^"""'^^  100.000  people  under  age  V  -en^^  * 
4or'^^Ii  '  -^"^^ 'l"'«»bilities  and  a  little  higl  e^  tlmn 

•lOp;  had  eoiuniuiiicntion  or  edueational  disorders 

and"ourT<;!:„'ri,nrT  'r'"''''  "'f"       vocational  rehabilitation  program 

aim  our  tocu.s  has  been  eiuployment-orieutea.  Yet,  the  focus  on  eiiinlovim.,.t 
(M-H^ifed  progranisfortheha.ulioappod  has  ten.le.l  t.  I  'oii  a  lult/V^^ 
ndmbihtatlon  program  clearly  focu.ses  on  adult.s  and.  in  fac    children  mle^ 

anVnui  ,^.l'\':  t:\:Hr  reg.datioiL.\\^,i\Vpl  -sieal 

„  I        ir  T  '^W^  ^  services  can  be-  iiiianeed  under  tlie  Crippled  C  lildreiis 

"sriV"^  %rr^  ^'""'t"'-"  nd.iustl,leMt  aVd  trai^ 

TOu  ntid  it  wTf  f  ^^^^^^^  "'"'""''1  ^'"'•''Ho.ial  education. 

ri  ,  s,™nl  >  ii  r         ,  ''>>-e'>tially  a  program  for  the  hnndicapped.  fmt  .uie  for 

^^^S^S^'       '^'"•"'"^^  "^'"^''^''^  ^•""'^-""^  -"-^'"« 

nar!rforndnlf'nr'  '"j"^'"""'''.''  «  '"nndieapped  child  will  be  better  pre- 
nv^n  I  .  ,  life  and  a  vocation  if  occupational  or  vocational  programs  -ire 
available  to  hini  or  l*er  while  he  or  she  is  school  age.  As  such,  voratioi.nl  ti ainin- 
Is  no  different  from  health  services  or  remedial  education  '  'he  ea"  er  he  L^.^i^  d^^^ 
M  e':','i'^,.^"",  '^"  '\'"f"t'"^<'  «"<•  services  made  available,  the  iiore  cVe^^^^^^^^^^ 
t  10  resiU  s  will  be  and  the  more  likely  the  condition  will  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
Lltimn  ely.  earl.y  identification  and  Services  will  limit  much  n  we  cost  if  U^^^^ 
eipeiiditnres  in  the  way  of  income  support,  institutional  care,  etc 
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U*>\\  I'an  a  Uife-aMeti  chiUl  be  servinl  with  vuratuinu!  e'dm ati(»ri  procraiii^''  Vir^U 
hv  can  hv  assisted  thnni^ih  tlio&e  louiisi'lm^  ami  rehiti*!  M^ial  mtmu'^,  wiAith 
l»ivi»aiv  hiiu  tu  deal  with  his  iii6.<ibiht.\  and  U>  U'LUt  to  those  ijeuidc  hv  wiU 
to  nd.Ui'  tu  ill  a  woi'k  iruiiaieiit.^Setuiiil,  lu*  t  aji  hi.'  ii^M.stuU  lu  ilevi'Ujpiii;^  ain 
l«!"l^n.ile  (\i>rk  attitiuU'.'?  and  iiiutn .iliuu,  Tiiird.  hucaii  be  a.ssistKl  in  nU'ntif\iiig 
Work  };\>n\s  for  Uhum'U'.  FiuaU\,  he  uui  .irtnall\  \>v  linmded  xocatioiial  training 
ill  ai>l)rui»riate  .ireais  deiH'iuiiiig  UiM>ii  hi.-'  al>ihtiei>  .iiid  interebts.  Fur  \o\iiig 
adiiUi>  of  12-lb,  thii.  iua\  attuail.\  unuhe  work  oxi»i'i ieiico.  Sm  !i  a  i*rugiMia  couUl 
iinuhe  woik-btiuly  programs,  sludttred  wuik  pr^jgrauis,  or  .'juiunier  work  pro- 
j:rani'<.  Clearly,  the  earher  tlio  disal>led  i  hild  i.>  iiite^nited  .is  lally  a-^  iii^  nmi- 
diNiliU'd  umiUi'ri>art  iiitt^  life  expei lem es,  tUv  bettei*  hi>  chanter  for  such  full 
intejjration  a*  an  adult.  To  fail  tu  pru\ide  vuiational  ui»tiuii.s,  ^unlaiire  and  traia- 
iiiA  ior  liuhlriMi  and  adults  m.iv  be  to  dnum  them  and  our  \ueati(jiial  traiii- 

in^  profxrams  for  them,  to  failure 

Wiiat  ilees  this  mean  fi^r  VtKatiuual  Kdueutlim  legislation Fii*st,  it  nii^aii-)  that 
idaniiiiiiT  h>  State:>  foi  the  a.seuf  Vuiational  Kdtn..itioii  iuiuhs  niu>t  f(jcu>  ini  iiaiidt- 
i.aj»iH*d  children  and  thi  ir  iieed>,  iterhai^s  more  th.iii  on  aii.\  other  gruup.  The  ulon- 
tilu'alhui  uf  li.iiidieapiH'd  i  hihlren  .\\  ho  etudd  benefit  fruin  this  program  inii^t 
*l*e  .stressed  ami  the  needs  of  those  chiltlreii  anai.xzed,  ?>ecuiid,  tliere  shiiuhl  i»e  a 
>l)eci.U  >vt  aside  (»f  ser\iie  funds  required  li%  Federal  l.iw  for  handicapped  cliih 
,  dren,  and  i>articuhirl.v  fur  .severily  hamlioai>i>ed  ihihlren  The  percentage  inii^t 
bear  a  reaMjualde  relatioushii>  to  tlie  number  of  sueh  children  in  the  behooi  s\.s- 
ti'Uis  lelative  to  tlie  ti>tal  nuiiil>er  of  students  Clearly,  the  iierceiitage  iieeils  to 
be  substantially  hiijher  than  this  ratio  beeause  llu»  cost  i>f  ser\  lees  nia>  be  ijuMtei. 
Ytt.  in  the  lon^i:  run.  thi.s  lust  will  beeonie  s«iTinj;s  to  the  Government.  The  2^)';"^^ 
M  t  a*>itle  recuiuinended  as  an  eaimark  uf  tuuds  fur  proj^rains  fur  l>otU  haiidic'ai»i>ed 
and  disadsantap'd  b.\  the  Ailniiiiistration  in  its  bill  is  too  low  for  the  two  cate- 
K"i'U's  There  are  so  many  ecommiieaUj  disadvantaged  eliihlren  tiiat  -Io%  of 
the  Fetleral  fuiuU  fur  tlieiii  .iiul  the  handuaM>eil  would  iumHy  seem  reasonable. 
A  fiftei'n  periu'iit  [lo^/o)  earmark  solely  for  services  to  tlie  handicapped  wuuhl 
.«eeni  reasonable. 

FinaU.N,  St  Uo(ds  with  vucational  i)ruy:rani.'<  snii)iM»rted  b.\  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  now  reipiiud  tu  pru\  ide  equal  edutjijjgjLUlLupportunU.x  ft>r  iiaiidicapped 
ihiUlren  by  Ftnhml  law.  tSeuitai  504  of  the  Reliabilitatiun  Act  otVJTS.)  If  a  shop 
or  auto  meehanism  pn^gram  is  run  by  a  sciondary  selu>ol.  and  tiiere  aie  more 
^hnn  a  nunimal  numtier  uf  handicapped  children  in  the  schot>l.  tliat  .sehoijl  .shuuhl 
be  required  to  utter  a  voeatiuiial  i)ni,;rani  to  those  haiulieaiqied  ejiddreii.  In  si>me 
cases  the  siiop  or  atito  mechanics  program  may  be  api)ro|)riate  for  disabU'd  eliU- 
dreii  It  there  is  speeial  euun>elinjr  and  adaptation  of  etpnpnu'nt  ,  in  idhors.  a  dif- 
ferent iin»gram  might  have  to  be  offered  that  is  relevant  to  haiidicapi)ed  chil- 
dren. 

Our  point  i.s  that  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073  has  special  relo- 
yarice  to  tlie  Vountional  Education  Bill  ami  its  enforcement  will  as^i.st  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  liandic^pped  children  b.\  assiirmg  equal  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  Federally  funded  vocational  education  program.s. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  .the  interest  and  concern  of  this  Subcommittee,  as 
expressed  by  the  aiiicndirient^  io  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  wliich  set 
aside  fuad.N  for  viHutioiial  edm.ititm  for  the  haadicapi>ed.  We  also  appreciate  the 
opportunit}  to  present  our  %iews  un  behalf  of  the  physically  haiidicapiied. 
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